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THEBK    HTMH8. 


I. — 

Hb  goes  in  tflcaee  duongfa  the  crowd ; 

A  Tdl  u  o'er  hit  fSut ; 
Yet  where  bat  oooe  bit  ejei  ne  toiH'd 

There  m  an  empty  ffMeft. 
The  whitpering  tfarongi  dhide  and ftir  :- 
"Tis  be !  'tu  the  King's  MeMeoger! 

—  We  TMj  perforoe  boy  off  the  thoogbt^ 

Or  stifle  or  ignore ; 
The  dMj  At  hut  will  come  on  ni 

When  dfl J  will  oome  no  uMife : 
When  on  the  spnoes  of  the  fkj 
We  herdlj  lift  «  weeried  eye. 


When  rif  ing  deatb-mieli  change  and  blot 

Familiar  featnret  near ; 
When  we  ean  gire  nor  word  nor  sign. 

Nor  what  they  otter  hear ; 
When  mother's  tears  no  more  are  shed 
For  little  ftoes  roond  the  bed; 

When  Science  folds  her  hands  and  sighs. 

And  cannot  bridge  the  abyss ; 
And  that  which  once  seem'd  life  seems  nooght 

Before  the  enormoos  This ; 
All  days,  all  deeds,  all  passions  past 
Shrank  to  a  pin's  point  fai  the  rest :  — 

Then  face  to  fiiee  to  meet  the  King 

Behind  his  messenger :  — 
Oh  1  conld  we  traly  gnup  the  scene. 

Whilst  yonthftil  poises  stir, 
With  all  oar  fntore  to  focgire, 
We  scarce  ooold  bear  the  thooght,  and  Ure. 

Thoo  who  for  ns  hath  snffer'd  death, 

Remember  we  are  men ; 
Thoo  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne. 

Have  mercy  on  ns  then ; 
Thon  from  the  King  oar  pardon  bear, 
And  be  thyself  bis  messenger. 


II.  *—  TBOBOnOR. 
'•  lafelU,  ^ois  me  Uberablt  t  » 

Wn  name  thy  name,  0  God, 
As  onr  Qod  eaU  on  thee, 

Though  the  dark  heart  meantime 
Fas  from  thy  wa^s  may  be. 


And  we  can  own  thy  kw. 

And  we  can  siqg  thy  ao^gi 

While  tiie  sad  inner  soot 

To  sin  and  shame  belonga. 

On  ns  thy  love  may  glow. 
As  the  pore  mid-day  fire 

On  aooM  fool  spet  look  down ; 
And  yet  the  mire  be  mire. 

Then  spare  ns  not  thy  fires. 
The  searching  light  and  pain ; 

Born  oot  ocur  sin ;  and,  last. 
With  thy  loTe  heal  again. 


III.  —  AD  ALTAKX. 

■iUl  habentSB,  et  omnia  possldeBtei.' 
Oven  man  with  man,  now  God  with  God  above 


ns  here,  and  after  death  to  love  ns: 
Enough  is  this  for  ns,  O  Saviour  dear  ; 
When  to  thine  altar  our  foint  feet  draw  near  1 


<f 


n 


Come  unto  me  all  that  are  heavy  laden, 
I  will  refresh  you :   mine  is  love  unfading : 
It  is  enough ;  we  ask  not  where  thon  art. 
Present  in  spaoe,'or  in  the  tmstfal  heart. 


So  long  since  thoo  wast  here,  that  to  onr  seem. 

ing 
Thoo  art  like  some  fair  vision  seen  in  dreaming : 
With  glare  and  glow  and  turmoil,  sigh  and 

shout. 
The  world  rolls  on,  and  seems  to  bar  thee  out. 

To  reasoned  doubt  we  yield  ourselves  resign'dly ; 
Yet  in  our  path  oft  feel  thy  presence  blindly  ; 
Life  darkens  into  storm  ;  joys  change  and  flee ; 
OnoQ  more  we  wake,  and  find  ourselves  with 
thee. 

Behind  the  mid-day  sky  the  stars  are  shining ; 
Oh !  shine  out  on  us  in  our  sun's  declining : 
With  loved  ones  lost,  and  loved  ones  yet   to 

quit. 
Were  this  life  all,  we  could  not  bear  with  it. 

—  Once  man  with  man.  now  God  with    God 

above  ns, 
Who  lov'st  us  here,  and  after  death  wilt  love  ns ; 
When  to  thine  altar  onr  faint  feet  draw  near. 
It  is  enough  for  us  if  thou  art  here. 

r,  T.   PALOBAVB. 

-~*  Good  Wotdo* 


THE  BRAMLEIGHS  OF  BISHOP'S  FOLLY. 


CBAPTKR  I. 
THB  bishop's  FOLLT. 

Towards  the  cloee  of  the  last  century, 
there  was  a  very  remarkable  man  Bishop  of 
Down  in  Ireland ;  a  Liberal  in  politics  in  an 
age  when  Liberalism  lay  close  on  the  con- 
fines of  disloyalty,  splendidly  hospitable  at 
a  period  when  hospitality  verged  on  ntter 
recklessness,  he  carried  ul  his  opinions  to 
extremes.  He  had  great  taste,  which  had 
been  coltivated  by  foreign  travel,  and,  hav- 
ing an  ample  ibrtnne,  was  able  to  indulge  in 
many  whims  and  caprices,  by  which  some 
were  led  to  doubt  of  his  sanity ;  but  others, 
who  judffed  him  better,  ascribled  them  to  the 
self-indaTj^nce  of  a  man  out  of  harmony 
with  his  time,  and  contemptuously  indiffer- 
ent to  what  the  world  might  sa^  of  him. 

He  had  passed  many  years  m  Italy,  and 
had  formea  a  great  attachment  to  that  coun- 
try. He  liked  the  people  and  their  mode  of 
life ;  he  liked  the  old  cities,  so  rich  in  art 
treasures,  and  so  teeming  with  associations  of 
a  picturesque  past ;  and  he  especially  liked 
their  villa  architecture,  whicn  seemed  so 
essentially  suited  to  a  grand  and  oostly  style 
of  living.  The  great  reception-rooms  spa> 
cious  and  lofty;  the  ample  antechambers, 
made  for  crowds  of  attendants;  and  the 
stairs  wide  enough  for  even  equipages  to  as- 
cend them.  No  more  striking  illustration  of 
his  capricious  turn  of  mind  need  be  given 
than  the  fact  that  it  was  his  pleasure  to 
build  one  of  these  magnificent  edifices  in  an 
Irish  county  1 — a  costly  whim,  obliging  him 
to  bring  over  from  Italy  a  whole  troop  of 
stucco-men  and  painters,  men  skilled  in 
fresoo-work  and  carving — an  extravagance 


on  Which  he  spent  thousands.  Nor  did  he 
live  to  witness  the  completion  of  his  splendid 
mansion. 

After  his  death,  the  building  gradually  fell 
into  decay.  His  heirs,  not  improbably,  little 
caring  for  a  project  which  had  ingulfed  so 
large  a  share  of  their  fortune,  made  no  ef- 
forts to  arrest  the  destroying  influences  of 
time  and  climate ;  and  '*  Bishop's  Folly  "  — 
for  such  was  the  name  given  to  it  by  the 
oonntr^-people-Moii  lilcame  a  ruin.  In 
some  places,  the  roof  had  fallen  in,  the  doors 
and  windows  had  all  been  carried  away  by 
the  peasants,  and  in  many  a  cabin  or  humble 
shealing  in  the  county  around,  slabs  of 
coloured  marble  or  fragments  of  costly  carv- 
ing might  be  met  with,  over  which  the  skill 
of  n  cunning  workman  had  been  bestowed 
for  days  long.  The  mansion  stood  on  the 
side  of  a  mountain  which  sloped  gradually  to 
the  sea.  The  demesne,  well-wooded,  but 
with  young  timber,  was  beautifully  varied  in 
surface,  one  deep  glen  running,  as  it  were, 
from  the  very  base  of  the  house  to  the  beach, 
and  showing  glimpses,  through  the  trees,  of 
a  bright  and  rapiu  river  tumbling  onward  to 
the  sea.  Seen  in  its  dilapidation  and  decay, 
the  aspect  of  the  place  was  dreary  and  de- 

Kressing,  and  led  many  to  wonder  how  the 
isbop  could  ever  have  selected  such  a  spot  ;• 
for  it  was  not  only  placed  in  the  midst  of 
a  wild  mountain  region,  but  many  miles 
away  from  any  thing  that  could  be  called  a 
neighbourhood.  But  the  same  haughty  de- 
fiance he  save  the  world  in  other  things 
urged  him  here  to  show  that  he  cared  little 
for  the  judgments  which  might  be  passed 
upon  him,  or  even  for  the  circumstances 
which  would  have  infiueiiced  other  men. 
*'  When  it  is  my  pleasure  to  receite  com- 
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pany,  I  sball  have  my  house  full,  no  matter 
where  I  live,"  was  his  haughty  speech ;  and 
certainly  the  whole  character  of  his  life  went 
to  confirm  his  words. 

Some  question  of  ditrouted  title,  after  the 
bishop's  death,  threw  the  estate  into  chan- 
cery, and  so  it  remained,  till,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  law  touching  encumbered 
property,  it  became  marketable,  and  was 

Purchased  bv  a  rich  London  banker,  who 
ad  declared  his  intention  of  coming  to  live 
upon  it 

That  any  one  rich  enough  to  buy  such  a 
property,  able  to  restore  £ch  a  costly  house, 
and  maintain  a  style  of  living  proportionate 
to  its  pretensions,  could  come  to  reside  in 
the  solitude  and  obscurity  of  an  Irish  county 
seemed  all  but  impossible ;  and  when  the 
matter  became  assured  by  the  visit  of  a  well- 
.  known  architect,  and  afterwards  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  troop  of  workmen,  the  puzzle  then 
became  to  guess  how  it  chanced  that  the 
great  head  of  a  rich  banking  firm,  the  chair- 
man of  this,  the  directorof  that,  the  promoter 
of  Heaven-knows-what  scores  of  mdustrial 
schemes  for  fortune,  should  withdraw  from 
the  great  bustle  of  life  to  accept  an  existence 
of  complete  oblivion. 

In  the  little  village  of  Portshandon, — 
which  straggled  along  the  beach,  and  where,* 
with  a  few  exceptions,  none  but  fishermen 
and  their  families  lived,  —  this  question  was 
hotly  debated;  an  old  half-pay  lieutenant, 
who  by  courtesy  was  called  captain,  being 
at  the  head  of  those  who  first  denied  the 
possibility  of  the  Bramleighs  comine  at  all, 
and,  when  that  matter  was  removed  beyond 
a  doubt,  next  taking  his  stand  on  the  fact 
that  nothing  short  of  some  disaster  in  for- 
tune, or  some  aspersion  on  character,  could 
ever  have  driven  a  man  out  of  the  ereat 
world  to  finish  his  days  in  the  exile  or  Ire- 
land. 

<'  I  suppose  you'll  give  in  at  last,  Captain 
Craufura,"  said  Mrs.  Bayley,  the  postmis- 
tress of  Portshandon,  as  she  pointed  to  a 
pile  of  letters  and  newspapers  all  addressed 
to  ^'  Castello, "  and  which  more  than  quad- 
rupled the  other  Correspondence  of  the  lo- 

"'"Tdidn'tp^tend  the,  wen,  not  coming. 
Mrs.  Bayley,  said  lie,  in  the  cracked  and 
cantankerous  tone  he  invariably  spoke  in. 
*'  I  simply  observed  that  Fd  be  thankful  fbr 
any  one  telling  me  why  they  were  coming. 
That's  the  puzzle,  —  why  they're  comioff  ?* 

"  I  suppose  because  they  like  it,  and  they 
can  afibrd  it,"  said  she,  with  a  toss  of  her 
head. 

*»  Like  it ! "  cried  he,  in  derision.  "  Like 
it  I    Look  out  of  the  window  there  beside 


you,  Mrs.  Bayley,  and  sajr,  isn't  it  a  lovely 
prospect,  that  beggarly  village,  and  the  old 
rotten  boats,  keel  uppermost,  with  the  dead 
fish  and  the  oyster-shells,  and  the  torn  nets, 
and  the  dirty  children  ?  Isn't  it  an  elegant 
sight  after  Hyde  Park  and  the  Queen's 
palace  V  " 

**  I  never  saw  the  Queen's  palace  nor  the 
other  place  you  talk  of;  but  I  think  there's 
worse  towns  to  live  in  than  Portshandon." 

^*'  And  do  they  think  they'll  make  it  better 
by  calling  it  Castello  ?  "  said  he,  as,  with  a 
contemptuous  gesture,  he  threw  from  him 
one  of  the  new^M^rs  with  tbia  address. 
**  If  they  want  to  think  they're  in  Italy,  i 
thev  ought  to  come  down  here  in  November  , 
with  the  Channel  fogs  sweeping  up  through 
the  mountains,  and  the  wind  oeatin^  the 
rain  against  the  windows.  I  hope  they'll 
think  they're  in  Naples.  Why  can't  they 
call  the  place  b^  the  name  we  all  know  it 
by  ?  It  was  Bishop's  Folly  when  I  was  a 
boy,  and  it  will  be  Bishop's  Folly  afler  I'm 
dead." 

*^  I  suppose  people  can  call  their  house 
whatever  they  like?  Nobody  ot^ects  to 
your  calling  your  place  Craufurd's  Lea." 

*^  I'd  like  to  see  them  object  to  it,"  cried 
he,  fiercely.  ^  It's  Craufurd's  I^ea  in  Digse'9 
Survey  of  Down,  1714.  It's  Craufurd's  Lea 
in  the  Antkoloffia  Hif/emica,  and  it's  down, 
too,  in  Joyce's  Irish  Fisheries  ;  and  we  were 
Craufnrdsof  Craufurd's  Lea  before  one  stone 
of  that  big  barrack  up  there  was  laid,  and 
maybe  we'll  be  so  after  it's  a  ruin  again." 

**  I  hope  it's  not  going  to  be  a  ruin  any 
more.  Captain  Cranfurd,  all  the  same,"  said 
the  postmistress,  tartly ;  for  she  was  not  dis- 
posed to  undervalue  the  increased  import 
tance  the  neighbourhood  was  about  to  derive 
from  the  rich  family  coming  to  live  in  it. 

**  Well,  there's  one  thing  I  can  tell  you, 
Mrs.  Bayley,"  said  he,  with  his  usual  grin. 
**  The  devil  a  bit  of  Ireland  they'd  ever 
come  to,  if  they  could  live  in  England. 
Mind  iny  words,  and  see  if  they'll  not  come 
true.  It's  either  the  Bank  is  in  a  bad  way, 
or  this  or  that  company  is  going  to  smash,  or 
it's  his  wife  has  run  away,  or  one  of  the 
daughters  married  the  footman,  —  something 
or  other  has  happened,  you'll  see,  or  we 
would  never  have  the  honour  of  their  dis- 
tinguished company  down  here." 

*Mf8  a  bad  wind  blows  nobody  good," 
said  Mrs.  Bayley.  *^  It's  luck  for  us,  any- 
how." 

^*  I  don't  perceive  the  luck  of  it  either, 
ma'am,"  said  the  captain,  with  increased 
peevishness.  ^  Chickens  will  be  eighteen- 
pence  a  couple,  eggs  a  halfpenny  a  piece. 
I'd  like  to  know  wmit  you'll  pay  for  a  cod. 
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fiflb,  such  as  I  bou^  yestenlaj  for  four- 
pence  ?  " 

'«It'd  better  for  them  that  bas  to  sell 
tbem." 

"  Ay,  but  I'm  taUung  of  tbtm  tbat  bat  to 
buy  them,  ma'am;  and  I'm  tUnki&g  how  a 
born  -gentleman  with  a  fixed  income  is  to 
compete  with  one  of  these  fellows  that  ^ets 
bis  gold  from  California  at  market  pnce, 
and  makes  more  out  of  one  morning's  rob- 
bery on  the  Stock  Exchange  than  a  Lieut.- 
General  receiyes  after  thirty  years'  service." 

A  sharp  tap  at  the  window-pane  inter- 
rupted the  discussion  at  this  critical  moment, 
and  Mrs.  Bayley  perceived  it  was  Mr. 
Dorose,  Udonel  BnMnleigh's  valet,  who  had 
come  for  thQ  letters  for  the  great  house. 

'*  Only  these,  Mrs.  Bayley  ? "  said  he 
half  contemptuously. 

'*  Well,  indeed,  sir ;  it's  a  good-«xed  bun- 
dle afler  aU.  There's  eleven  letters,  and 
about  fifteen  papers,  and  two  books." 

**  Send  them  all  on  to  Brighton,  Mrs. 
Bayley.  We  shall  not  come  down  here  UU 
Uie  end  of  the  month.  Just  give  me  The 
Times,  however;"  and,  tearing  open  the 
cover,  be  turned  to  the  City  article.  "I 
hope  you've  nothing  in  Ecuadors,  Mrs.  Bay- 
ley  ?  they  look  shaker-  I'm  '  bit,'  too,  in  my 
Turka  I  see  no  dividend  this  half."  Here 
be  leaned  forward,  so  as  to  whisper  in  her 
ear,  and  said,  **  Whenever  yea  want  a  snug 
thing,  Mrs.  B.,  you're  always  safe  with 
Brasilians;"  and  with  this  lie  moved  off, 
leaving  the  postmistress  in  a  flurry  of  shame 
and  confusion  as  to  what  precise  character 
of  transaction  his  counsel  applied. 

**  Upon  my  conscience,  we're  come  to  a 

Ctty  passP  exclaimed  the  captain,  as, 
tonii^  his  coat,  he  issued  forth  into  the 
street ;  nor  was  hb  temper  muoh  improved 
by  finding  the  way  Uodked  up  by  a  string 
or  carts  and  drays,  slowly  proceeding  to- 
wards the  ^at  house,  all  loaoed  with  turni- 
tive  and  kitchen  utensils,  and  the  other  de- 
tails of  a  large  household.  A  bjrstander 
remarked  that  four  saddle-horses  had  passed 
through  at  daybreak,  and  one  of  the  grooms 
bad  said,  *^  It  was  noUiing  to  what  was  oom- 
inffin  a  few  daya" 

Two  days  after  tiiis,  and  quite  unexpect- 
edly by  all,  the  village  awoke  to  see  a  great 
flag  waving  from  the  ^^^g^t^fT  over  the  chief 
tower  of  Castello;  and  the  tidings  were 
speedily  circulated  that  the  great  peo|>Ie  bad 
arrived.  A  few  sceptics,  determining  to 
decide  the  noint  for  themselves,  set  out  to  go 
up  to  the  bouse ;  but  the  lodge  gate  was 
clotfed,  and  the  gatekeeper  answerod  them 
from  behind  it,  saying  that  no  visitors  were 
lo  be  admitted,  —  a  snnll  iaddent,  in  its  way, 


but  after  all,  it  is  by  small  incidents  that 
men  speculate  on  the  tastes  and  tempers  of 
a  new  dynasty. 


CHAPTER  II. 
LADY  AUGUSTA'S  LETTER. 

It  will  save  some  time,  both  to  writer  and 
reader,  while  it  will  also  serve  to  explain 
certain  particulars  about  those  we  are  inter- 
ested in,  if  I  give  in  this  place  a  letter  which 
was  written  by  Lady  Augusta  Bramleigh, 
the  Colonel's  young  wife,  to  a  married  sister 
at  Borne.    It  ran  thus :  — 

"Hanover  Square,  Nov.  10, 18 — . 
"  Dearest  Dorothy,-— 

*^  Here  we  are  back  in  town,  at  a  season, 
too,  when  we  find  ourselves  the  only  people 
left ;  and  if  I  wanted  to  make  a  long  story 
of  how  it  happens,  there  is  the  material ;  but 
it  is  precisely  what  I  desire  to  avoid,  and,  at 
the  risk  of  being  barely  intelligible,  I  will 
be  brief.  We  have  left  Earlshope,  and,  in- 
deed, Herefordshire,  for  good.  Our  cam- 
paign there  was  a  social  failure,  but  just 
such  a  failure  as  I  predicted  it  would  and 
must  be;  and  although,  possibly,  I  might 
have  liked  to  have  been  spared  some  of  the 
mortifications  we  met  with,  I  am  too  much 
pleased  with  the  results  to  quarrel  over  the 


"^  You  are  already  in  possession  of  what 
we  intended  by  the  purchase  of  Earlshope  — 
how  we  meant  to  become  county  magnates, 
marry  our  sons  and  daughters  to  neighbour- 
ing magnates,  and  live  as  though  we  had 
been  rooted  to  the  soil  for  centuries.  I  say 
*we,'  my  dear,  because  I  am  too  good  a 
wife  to  separate  myself  firom  Col.  B.  in  all 
these  projects ;  but  I  am  fain  to  own  that  as 
I  only  saw  defeat  in  die  plan,  I  opposed  it 
from  the  first.  Here,  in  town,  money  will 
do  anything ;  at  least,  any  thing  that  one 
has  any  right  to  da  There  may  be  a  set  or 
a  clk|ue  to  which  it  will  not  give  admission ; 
but  who  wants  them  ?  who  needs  them  ? 

'^  There's  always  a  wonderful  Van  £yck 
or  a  Memling  in  a  Dutch  town,  to  obtain 
the  sight  of  which  you  have  to  petition  the 
authorities,  or  implore  the  Stadtholder ;  but 
I  never  knew  any  one  admit  that  success 
repaid  the  trouble;  and  the  chances  are, 
that  you  come  away  from  the  sight  fully 
convinced  that  you  have  seen  scores  of  old 
pictures  exactly  hke  it,  and  that  all  that 
could  be  said  was,  it  was  as  broim  and  as 
duskyy  and  as  generally  disappointing,  as  its 
fellows.    So  it  is  with  these  small  exclusive 
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societies.  It  may  be  a  great  triumpli  of  in- 
senuity  to  pick  the  lock ;  but  there  8  nothing 
m  the  cofier  to  reward  it.  I  repeat,  then, 
with  money — and  we  had  money  —  London 
was  open  to  us.  All  the  more,  too,  that,  for 
some  years  back,  society  has  taken  a  specu- 
latiYC  turn ;  and  it  is  nothing  derogatory  to 
fine  people  *  to  go  in,'  as  it  is  called,  u>r  a 
good  thing,  in  *  Turks*  or  *  Brazilians, '  in 
patent  fuel,  or  a  new  loan  to  the  children  of 
Egypt.  To  these,  and  such  like,  your  city 
man  and  banker  is  esteemed  a  safe  pilot; 
and  you  would  be  amused  at  the  amount  of 
attention  Col.  B.  was  accustomed  to  meet 
with  firom  knen  who  regarded  themselves  as 
immeasurably  above  him,  and  who,  all  ques- 
tion of  profit  apart,  would  have  hesitated  at 
admitting  him  to  their  acquaintance. 

^'  I  tell  you  all  these  very  commonplace 
truths,  my  dear  Dorothy,  because  they  may 
not,  indeed  cannot,  be  such  truisms  to  you — 
you,  who  live  in  a  grand  old  city,  with  noble 
traditions,  and  the  refinements  that  come 
transmitted  from  centuries  of  high  habits; 
and  I  feel,  as  I  write,  how  puzzled  yon  will 
often  be  to  follow  me.  London  was,  as  I 
have  twice  said,  our  home ;  but  for  that  very 
reason  we  could  not  be  content  with  it. 
Earlshope,  bv  ill-luck,  was  for  sale,  and  we 
bought  it.  t  am  afraid  to  tell  you  the  height 
of  our  castle-building ;  but,  as  we  were  all 
engaged,  the  work  went  on  briskly,  every 
day  adding  at  least  a  story  to  the  edifice. 
We  were  to  start  as  high-sheriff,  then  repre- 
sent the  county.  I  am  not  finite  clear,  I 
think  we  never  settled  the  point,  as  to  the 
lord-lieutenancy ;  bat  I  know  the  exact  way, 
and  the  very  time,  in  which  we  demanded 
our  peerage.  How  we  threatened  to  sulk, 
and  did  sulk ;  how  we  actually  sat  a  whole 
night  on  the  back  benches;  and  how  we 
made  our  eldest  son  dance  twice  with  a 
daughter  of  the  *  Opposition,'  —  menaces 
that  no  intellkent  Caoinet  or  conscientious 
*  whip '  could  for  a  moment  misunderstand. 
And  oh  1  my  dear  Dora,  as  I  write  these 
things,  how  forcibly  I  feel  the  prudence  of 
that  step  which  once  we  all  were  so  ready 
to  conaemn  yon  for  having  taken !  ^  You 
were  indeed  right  to  marry  a  foreigner. 
That  an  En^ish  girl  should  address  herself 
to  the  married  life  of  England,  the  first  con- 
dition is  she  should  never  have  left  England, 
not  even  for  that  holiday-trip  to  Pans  and 
Switzerland,  which  people  now  do,  as  once 
they  were  wont  to  *ao  Mareate.'  The 
whole  game  of  existence  is  such  a  scramble 
with  us:  we  scramble  for  social  rank,  for 
place,  for  infinence,  for  Court  fiivour,  for 
patronage;  and  all  these  c^Ulfor  so  much 
intrigue  and  plotting,  that  I  vow  to  you  Td 


aa  soon  be  a  Carbonara  or  a  Sanfedista  as 
the  wife  of  an  aspiring  middle-class  English- 
man. 

'*  But  to  return.  The  county  would  not 
have  us  •—  we  were  rich,  and  we  were  city 
folk,  and  they  deemed  it  an  unpardonable 
pretension  in  us  to  come  down  amongst  them, 
xhey  refused  our  invitations,  and  sent  us 
none  of  their  own.  We  split  with  them, 
contested  the  election  against  them,  and  got 
beaten.  We  spent  unheard-of  monies,  and 
bribed  everybooy  that  had  not  a  vote  for  ten 
miles  round.  With  universal  suffrage,  which 
I  believe  we  promised  them,  we  should  have 
been  at  the  head  of  the  poll ;  but  the  fi:ee- 
holders  were  to  a  man  opposed  to  us. 

**  I  am  told  diat  our  of^nents  behaved 
ungenerously  and  unjustly  —  perhaps  they 
did ;  at  all  events,  the  end  of  the  contest  left 
us  without  a  single  acquaintance,  and  we 
stood  alone  in  oar  gkwy  of  beaten  candidate- 
ship,  after  three  months  of  unheard-of  fatifue, 
ana  more  meannen  than  I  like  to  mention^ 
The  end  of  all  was,  to  shake  the  dust  off  our 
feet  at  Herefordshire,  and  advertise  Earl- 
shope for  sale.  Meanwhile  we  returned  to 
town ;  just  as  shipwrecked  men  clamber  up 
the  first  rock  in  sight,  not  feeling  in  their 
danger  what  desoliM^ion  is  before  them.  I 
take  it  that  the  generab  of  a  beaten  army 
talk  very  little  over  their  late  defeat.  At 
all  events,  we  observed  a  most  scrupulous 
reserve,  and  I  don't  think  that  a  word  was 
dropped  amongst  us  for  a  month  that  could 
have  led  a  stran^r  to  believe  that  we  had 
just  been  beaten  m  an  election,  and  hunted 
out  of  the  county. 

"  I  was  just  beginning  to  feel  that  our  lea* 
son,  a  severe  one,  it  is  tme,  misht  redound 
to  our  future  benefit,  when  onr  eidest-bom  — 
I  call  them  all  mine,  Dora,  though  not  one 
of  them  will  say  mamma  to  me — discovered 
that  there  was  an  Irish  estate  to  be  sold, 
with  a  fine  house,  and  fine  grounds,  and 
that,  if  we  couldn't  be  great  folk  in  the 
grander  kingdom,  there  was  no  saying  what 
we  might  not  be  in  the  smaller  one.  This 
was  too  much  for  me.  I  accepted  the  Here, 
fordshire  expedition,  because  it  smacked  of 
active  service.  I  knew  well  we  should  be 
defeated,  and  I  knew  there  would  be  a  bat- 
tle ;  but  I  could  not  consent  to  banishment 
What  had  I  done,  I  asked  myself  over  and 
over,  that  I  should  be  sent  to  live  in  Ire- 
Und? 

'*  I  tried^to  eet  np  a  party  against  the 
project,  and  failed.  Augustus  Bramleigh  — 
our  heir — was  in  its  favour,  indeed,  its  chief 
promoter.  Temple,  the  second  son,  who  is 
a  secretary  of  embassy,  and  the  most  insuf- 
ferable of  puppies,  thought  it  a  '  nice  place 
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for  us,'  and  certain  to  save  as  money ;  and 
John,  —  Jack,  they  call  him, —  who  is  in  the 
navy,  thinks  land  to  be  land ;  besides  that, 
he  was  once  stationed  at  Cork,  and  thonght 
it  a  paradise.  If  I  could  do  little  with  the 
young  men,  I  did  less  with  the  girls.  Mar- 
ion, we  eldest,  who  deems  her  papa  a  sort 
of  divine-right  head  of  a  family,  would  not 
discuss  the  scheme ;  and  Eleanor,  who  goes 
in  for  nature  and  spontaneous  feeling,  re- 
plied that  she  was  overjoyed  at  the  thought 
of  Ireland,  and  even  half  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  she  was  only  sorry  it  was  not 
Africa.  I  was  thus  driven  to  a  last  re- 
source. I  sent  for  our  old  friend,  Doctor 
Bartlet,  and  told  him  frankly  that  he  must 
order  me  abroad  to  a  dry  warm  climate, 
where  there  were  few  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, and  nothing  depressing  in  the  air.  He 
did  the  thing  to  perfection ;  he  called  in 
Forbes  to  consult  with  him.  The  case  was 
very  serious,  he  said.  The  lung  was  not  yet 
attacked ;  but  the  bronchial  tubes  were  tS- 
fected.  Oh,  how  grateful  I  felt  to  my  dear 
bronchial  tubes,  for  they  have  sent  me  to 
Italy !  Yes,  Dolly  dearest,  I  am  off  on 
Wednesday,  and  hope  within  a  week  after 
this  reaches  you  to  be  at  your  side,  pouring 
out  all  my  sorrows,  and  asking  for  that  con- 
solation you  never  yet  refused  me.  And 
now,  to  be  eminently  practical,  can  you  ob- 
tain for  me  that  beautiful  little  villa  that 
overlodced  the  Boi^hese  Gardens  V  —  it  was 
called  the  Villi  no  Altieri.  The  old  Prince 
Giuseppe  Altieri,  who  used  to  be  an  adorer 
of  mine,  if  he  be  alive  may  like  to  resume 
his  ancient  passion,  and  accept  me  for  a 
tenant ;  all  the  more  that  I  can  afford  to  be 
liberal.  CoL  B.  behaves  Fell  always  where 
money  enters.  I  shall  want  servants,  as  I 
only  mean  to  take  from  this,  Rose  and  my 
sroom.  You  know  the  sort  of  creatures  1 1 
like ;  but,  for  any  sake,  be  particular  about 
the  cook — I  can't  eat  *  Romanesque'  — 
and  if  there  be  a  stray  Frenchman  wander- 
ing about,  secure  him.  Do  you  remember 
dear  old  Pauletti,  Dolly,  who  used  to  serve 
up  those  delicious  little  macaroni  suppers 
long  ago  in  our  own  room  ?  —  cheating  us 
into  gourmandism  by  the  trick  of  deceit  I 
Oh,  what  would  I  give  to  be  as  youns  again ! 
to  be  soaring  up  to  heaven,  as  I  listened 
with  closed  eyes  to  the  chaunt  in  the  Sistine 
chapel,  or  ascending  to  another  elysium  of 
delight,  as  I  gazed  at  the  *  noble  guard '  of 
the  I'ope,  whoy  while  bis  black  charger  was 
caracoling,  and  he  was  holding  on  by  the 
mane,  yet  managed  to  dart  towards  me  such 
a  look  of  love  and  devotion  I  and  voa  re- 
member, DoUy,  we  lived  *  tecondo  piano,'  at 
the  time,  and  it  was  plucky  of  the  man,  con- 


sidering how  badly  he  rode.  I  yearn  to  go 
back  there.  I  yearn  for  those  sunsets  fVom 
the  Pincian,  and  those  long  rambling  rides 
over  the  Campagna,  leading  to  nothing  but 
an  everlasting  dreaminess,  and  an  intense 
desire  that  one  could  go  on  day  af1»r  day  in 
the  same  delicious  life  of  unreality ;  for  it  is 
so,  Dolly.  Your  Roman  exbtence  is  as 
much  a  trance  as  any  thing  ever  was  —  not 
a  su^ht  nor  sound  to  shock  it.  The  swell 
of  the  organ  and  the  odour  of  the  incense 
follow  YOU  even  to  your  pleasures,  and  just 
as  the  light  streams  in  through  the  painted 
windows  with  it»  radiance  of  gold  ana  amber 
and  rose,  so  does  the  Church  tinge  with  its 
mellow  lusture  •  all  that  goes  on  within  its 
shadow.  And  how  sweet  and  soothing  it  all 
is !  I  don't  know,  I  cannot  know,  if  it 
lead  to  heaven ;  but  it  certainly  goes  in  diat 
direction,  so  far  as  peace  of  mind  is  con- 
cerned. What  has  become  of  Carlo  Lam- 
bruschini?  is  he  married?  How  good-look- 
ing he  was,  and  how  he  sung!  I  never 
heard  Mario  without  thinking  of  him.  How 
is  it  that  our  people  never  have  that  velvety 
softness  in  their  tenor  voices  ?  there  is  no 
richness,  no  latent  depth  of  tone,  and  conse- 
quently no  power  of  expression.  Will  his 
Eminence  of  the  Palazzo  Antinori  know 
me  again  ?  I  was  only  a  child  when  he  saw 
me  last,  and  used  to  give  me  his  *bene- 
dizione.'  Be  sure  you  bespeak  for  me  the 
same  condescending  favour  again,  Heretic 
though  I  be.  Don't  be  shocked,  dearest 
Dora,  bnt  I  mean  to  be  half  converted,  that 
is,  to  have  a  sort  of  serious  flirtation  with  the 
Church;  something  that  is  to  touch  my  af- 
fections, and  yet  not  wound  my  p^nciples; 
something  that  will  surround  me  with  all  the 
fervour  of  the  faith,  and  yet  not  ask  me  to 
sign  the  ordinances.  I  hope  I  can  do  this. 
I  eagerly  hope  it,  for  it  will  supply  a  void  in 
my  heart  which  certainly  neither  the  money 
article,  nor  the  share  list,  nor  even  the  de- 
tails of  a  county  contest,  have  sufficed  to 
fill.  Where  is  poor  little  Santa  Rosa  and 
his  guitar  ?  I  want  them,  Dolly  —  I  want 
them  both.  His  little  tinkling  barcaroles 
were  as  pleasant  as  the  drop  of  a  fountain 
on  a  sultry  night ;  and  am  I  not  a  highly  im- 
aginiltive  creature,  who  can  write  of  a  sultry 
night  in  this  land  of  fog,  east  wind,  gust,  and 
gas-light  ?  How  my  heart  bounds  to  think 
how  soon  I  shall  leave  it !  How  I  could 
travesty  the  refrain,  and  cry,  *  Rendez  moi 
mon  passeport,  on  laissez  moi  mourir.'  And 
now,  DoUy,  darling,  I  have  done.  Secure 
me  Uie  viUa;  engage  my  people.  Tanti  Sa- 
luti  to  the  dear  cardinal,  —  as  many  loves 
to  all  who  are  kind  enough  to  remember  me. 
Send  me  a  laieift-paaBare  for  my  luggage — 
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it  is  Tolaroinooi — to  tlie  care  of  the  consul 
at  Civita  Vecchia,  and  tell  him  to  look  out 
for  me  by  the  arrival  of  the  French  boat, 
somewhere  about  the  20th  or  2l9t ;  he  can 
be  Qseful  with  the  custom-house  creainres, 
»nd  obtain  me  »  onriage  all  to  myself  in  the 
train. 

*'  It  is  always  more  *  carino '  to  talk  of  a 
husband  at  the  last  line  of  a  letter ;  and  so  I 
say,  give  dear  Tino  all  my  loves,  quite  apart 
and  distinct  from  my  other  legacies  of  the 
like  nature.  Tell  him  I  am  more  tolerant 
than  I  used  to  be  —  he  will  know  m j  mean- 
ing—  that  I  make  paper  cigarettes  just  as 
well,  and  occasionally,  when  in  high  good- 
humour,  even  condescend  to  smoke  one  too. 
Sa^  also,  tlwt  I  have  a  little  chestnut  oob, 

2uiet  enough  for  his  riding,  which  shall  be 
Iwajrs  at  his  orders ;  that  he  may  dine  with 
me  every  Sunday,  aiid  have  one  dish  —  I 
know  well  what  it  will  be,  I  smell  the  garlic 
of  it  e%'en  now  —  of  bis  own  dicflating ;  and, 
if  these  be  not  enough,  add  that  he  may  make 
love  to  me  daring  the  whole  of  Lent ;  and 
with  this,  believe  me 

^  Your  own  dotinsr  sister 

**  Augusta  Bramleioh." 

After  much  thought  and  many  misgivings, 
I  deemed  it  advisable  to  offer  to  take  one  of 
the  ^irls  with  me,  leaving  it  o|)en,  to  mark 
my  iiidifierence,  as  to  iniich  it  should  be. 
They  both,  however,  refused,  and  to  my  in- 
tense relief,  declared  that  they  did  not  care* 
to  come  abroad ;  Augustus  also  protesting 
that  it  was  a  plan  he  could  not  approve  of 
The  diplomatist  alone  opined  that  the  project 
had  any  thing  to  recommend  it ;  but  as  his 
authority,  like  my  own,  in  the  family,  car- 
ries little  weight,  we  were  happily  outvoted. 
I  have,  therefore,  the  supreme  satisfaction  — 
and  is  it  not  such  ?  —  of  knowing  that  I 
have^  done  the  right  thing,  and  it  has  cost  me 
nothing;  like  those  excellent  people  who 
throw  very  devout  looks  towards  heaven, 
without  the  remotest  desire  to  be  there.'' 


CHAPTER  ni. 
•*»THE  EVENING  AFTER  A  HArA  RUN." 

It  was  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  of 
-a  wintry  evening  near  Christmas :  a  cold 
•drizzle  of  rain  was  foiling,  which  on  the 
mountains  might  have  been  snow,  as  Mr. 
Dmyton,  the  butler  at  the  great  house,  as 
Oastello  was  caHed  in  the  rilli^;e,  stood  aus- 
<terely  with  his  back  to  the  fire  in  the  dining- 
room,  and,  as  he  surveyed  the  table,  won- 
•dered  within  himself  what  could  possibly 
tliave  detained  the  yomig  gentleoMn  so  hdie. 


The  hounds  had  met  that  day  about  eight 
miles  off,  and  Colonel  Bramleigh  had  actual- 
ly put  off  dinner  half  an  hour  for  them,  but 
to  no  avail ;  and  now  Mr.  Drayton,  whose 
whole  personal  arrangements  for  the  evening 
had  been  so  thoughtlessly  interfered  with, 
stood  there  musing  over  the  wayward  nature 
of  youth,  and  inwardly  longing  for  the  time 
when,  retiring  from  active  service,  he  should 
enjoy  the  ease  and  indulgence  his  long  life 
of  faUgue  and  hardship  had  earned. 

"iSey're  coming  now.  Mi.  Drayton,'* 
said  a  livery-servant,  entering  hastily. 
'*  Geoi^  saw  the  light  of  their  cigars  as 
they  came  up  the  avenue." 

*'  Bring  in  the  soup,  then,  at  once,  and 
send  Gewge  here  with  another  log  for  the 
fire.  Therell  be  no  dressing  for  dinner  to- 
day, 111  be  bound ; "  and  imparting  a  sort  of 
sarcastic  bitterness  to  his  speech,  he  filled 
himself  a  glate  of  sherry  at  the  sideboard  and 
tossed  it  off;  only  just  in  time,  for  the  door 
opened,  and  a  very  noisy,  merry  party  of 
four  entered  the  room,  and  made  for  the 
fire. 

*'  As  soon  as  yon  like,  Drayton,"  said  Au- 
gustus, the  eldest  Bramleigh,  a  tall,  good- 
kx>king,  but  somewhat  stern-featured  man  of 
about  eight  and  twenty.  The  second.  Tem- 
ple Bramleigh,  was  middle-sized,  with  a 
nandsome  but  somewhat  oveiMlelicate-Iook- 
ing  face,  to  which  a  rimpering  affectation  of 
imperturbable  seIf<conceit  gave  a  sort  of  pup- 

Eyism;  while  the  youngest.  Jack,  was  a 
ronzed,  bright-eyed,  fine-looking  fellow, 
manly,  energetic,  and  determined,  but  with 
a  sweetness  when  he  smiled  and  showed  his 
good  teeth  that  implied  a  soft  and  very  im- 
pressionable nature.  They  were  all  in  scar- 
let coats,  and  presented  a  group  strikingly 
good-looking  and  manly.  The  fourth  of  the 
party  was,  however,  so  eminently  handsome, 
and  so  superior  in  expression  as  well  as  lin- 
eament, that  the  others  seemed  almost  vul- 
gar beside  him.  He  was  in  black  coat  and 
cords,  a  checked  cravat  seeming  to  indicate 
that  be  was  verginjcr,  so  far  as  he  might,  on 
the  limits  of  hunting  costume ;  for  Greorge 
L'Estrange  was  in  orders,  and  the  curate  of 
the  parish  in  which  Castello  stood.  It  is  not 
necesBary  to  detain  the  reader  by  any  length- 
ened narrative  of  the  handsome  young  par- 
son. Enough  to  say,  that  it  was  not  all  mm 
choice  he  hw  entered  the  Church,  —  narrow 
fortune,  and  the  hope  of  a  small  family  living, 
decided  him  to  adopt  a  career  which  to  one 
who  had  the  passion  for  field«spoiis  seemed 
the  very  last  to  gratify  his  tastes.  As  a 
horseman  he  was  confessedly  the  first  in  the 
country  round ;  although  his  one  horse  —  he 
was  uiMble  to  keep  a  second  — condemned 
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him  to  rare  appearance  at  the  meets.  The 
sight  of  the  panon,  and  his  black  mare  Nora 
Creina,  in  the  field,  were  treated  with  a 
cheer,  for  he  was  a  universal  favonrite ;  and 
if  a  general  sufTrage  conld  have  conferred 
the  episcopate,  George  would  have  had  his 
mitre  many  a  day  ago. 

So  sure  a  seat  and  so  perfect  a  hand  need- 
ed never  to  have  wanted  a  mount.  There 
was  not  a  man  with  a  stable  who  wonld  not 
have  been  well  pleased  to  see  his  horse  ridden 
by  snch  a  rider ;  but  L'Estrange  declined  all 
such  oflTers —  a  sensitive  fear  of  being  called 
a  hunting  parson  deterred  him;  indeed  it 
was  easy  to  see  by  the  rarity  with  which  he 
permitted  himself  the  loved  indulgence, 
what  a  struggle  he  maintained  between  will 
and  temptation,  and  how  keenly  he  felt  the 
sacrifice  he  imposed  upon  himself. 

Snch,  in  brief,  was  the  party  who  were 
now  seated  at  table,  well  pleased  to  find 
themselves  in  presence  of  an  admirable  din- 
ner, in  a  room  replete  with  every  comfort 
The  dav's  run,  of  course,  formed  the  one 
topic  of  their  talk,  and  a  ereat  deal  of  mer- 
riment went  on  about  the  sailor-like  per- 
formances of  Jack,  who  had  been  thrown 
twice,  but  on  the  whole  acquitted  himself 
creditably,  and  had  taken  one  high  bank  so 
splendidly  as  to  win  a  cheer  from  all  who 
saw  him. 

**I  wish  you  had  not  asked  that  poor 
Frenchman  to  fcdlow  you.  Jack,"  said  Au- 
gustus ;  '*  he  was  really  riding  very  nicely 
till  he  came  to  that  unlucky  fence." 

^'  I  only  cried  out,  *  Venez  done,  mon- 
sieur ; '  and  when  I  turned  my  heaid,  after 
clearing  the  bank,  I  saw  his  horse  with  his 
legs  in  the  air,  and  monsieur  underneath." 

'*When  I  picked  him  up,"  broke  in 
L'£strange,  ^'ne  said,  ^Merci,  mille  fbis, 
monsieur,'  and  then  fainted  off,  the  poor 
fellow's  face  actually  wearing  the  smile  of 
courtesy  he  had  got  up  to  thank  me." 

^  Why  will  Frenchmen  try  things  that  are 
quite  out  of  their  beat  ?  "  said  Jack. 

**  That's  a  most  absurd  prejudice  of  yours. 
Master  Jack,",  cried  the  diplomatist. 
"Frenchmen  ride  admirably,  nowadays. 
I've  seen  a  steeple-chase  in  Normandy,  over 
as  stiff  a  course,  and  as  well  ridden,  as  ever 
Leicestershire  witnessed." 

*"  Yes,  jes ;  I've  heard  all  that,"  said  the 
sailor,  ^*ju8t  as  I've  heard  that  their  iron 
fleet  is  Ss  good,  if  not  better  than  our  own." 

**  I  think  our  own  newspapers  rather  hint 
that,"  said  L'Estrange. 

'*They  do  more,"  said  Tsinple;  '^thejr 
prove  it  They  show  a  numerical  saperion- 
ty  in  ships,  and  they  give  aa  aocomit  of 
guns,  and  weight  of  metal  dead  againflt  ns." 


"  I'll  not  sav  anything  of  the  French ;  but 
this  much  I  will  say,"  cried  the  sailor :  **•  the 
question  will  have  to  be  settled  one  of  these 
aays,  and  I'm  right  glad  to  think  that  it  can- 
not be  done  by  writers  in  newspapers." 

**  May  I  come  in  ?  "  cried  a  soft  voice ;  and 
a  very  pretty  head,  with  long  fair  ringlets, 
appeared  at  the  door. 

*'  Yes,  come  by  all  means,"  said  Jack ;  *^  per- 
haps we  sb^  be  able,  by  your  help,  to  talk 
of  something  besides  fighting  Frenchmen." 

While  he  spoke,  L'Estrange  had  risen, 
and  approached  to  shake  hands  with  her. 

**  Sit  down  with  us,  Nelly,"  said  Augufr- 
tns,  **  or  George  will  get  no  dinner." 

**  Give  me  a  chair,  Drayton,"  said  she ; 
and,  turning  to  her  brother,  added,  *^I  only 
came  in  to  ask  some  tidings  about  an  un- 
luckv  foreigner ;  t)ie  servants  have  it  he  was 
cruelly  hurt,  some  think  hopelessly." 

'*  There's  the  culprit  who  did  the  mis- 
chief," said  Temple,  pointing  to  Jack ;  "  let 
him  recount  his  feat" 

'  **  I'm  not  to  blame  in  the  least,  Nelly.  I 
took,  a  smashing  high  bank,  and  the  little 
Frenchman  trira  to  fellow,  me  and  came  to 
grief." 

"  Ay,  but  yon  challenged  him  to  come  on," 
said  Temple.  **  Now,  Master  Jack,  people 
don't  do  that  sort  of  thing  in  the  hunting- 
field." 

"  I  said,  *  Come  along,  monsieur,'  to  give 
him  pluck.  I  never  thought  for  a  moment  he 
was  to  suffer  for  it" 

**  But  is  he  seriously  hurt  ?  "  asked  she. 

''  I  think  not,"  said  L'Estrange.  '<  He 
seemed  to  me  more  stunned  than  actually 
injured.  Fortunately  for  him  they  had  not 
far  to  take  him,  for  the  disaster  occurred 
quite  close  to  Duckett's  Wood,  where  he  is 
stopping." 

*^  Is  he  at  Longworth's  ?  "  asked  Augus- 
tus. 

"  Yes.  lA>newortfa  met  him  up  the  Nile, 
and  they  travelled  together  for  some  months, 
and  when  they  parted,  it  was  agreed  thev 
were  to  meet  here  at  Christmas ;  and  though 
Longworth  had  written  to  apprise  his  peome 
they  were  coming,  he  has  not  appeared  him- 
self, and  the  Frenchman  is  waiting  patiently 
for  his  host's  arrival." 

"  And  laming  his  best  horse  in  the  mean- 
while. That  dark  ba^  will  never  do  another 
day  with  hounds,"  said  Temple. 

"  She  was  shaky  before ;  out  she  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  better  of  this  day's  work.  I'd 
feed  her,  and  turn  her  ont  for  a  full  year," 
said  Augnstos. 

**  I  suppose  that's  another  of  those  things 
in  "which  the  French  are  our  superiors," 
iMttered  Jack.    ''  But  I  suspect*  I'd  thidk 
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twice  about  it  before  Fd  instiJl  myself  in  a 
man's  house,  and  ride  his  horses  in  his  ab- 
sence." 

**  It  was  the  host's  duty  to  be  there  to  re- 
ceive him,"  said  Temple,  who  was  always 
on  the  watch  to  make  the  sailor  feel  how  lit- 
tle he  knew  of  society  and  its  ways. 

*^  I  hope  when  you've  finished  your  wine," 
said  Ellen,  *'  you'll  not  steal  off  to  bed,  as 
you  did  the  other  night,  without  ever  ap- 
pearing in  the  drawing-room." 

^*  L'Estrange  shall  go  at  all  events,"  cried 
Augustus.  ^*The  church  shall  represent 
the  laity." 

**  I'm  not  in  trim  to  enter  a  drawing-room, 
Miss  Bramleiffh,"  said  the  curate,  blushing. 
*'  I  wouldn't  dare  to  present  myself  in  such  a 
costume." 

^*  I  declare,"  said  Jack,  *i  I  think  it  becomes 
you  better  than  your  Sunday  rig ;  don't  you, 
Nelly  ?  " 

'*  Fapa  will  be  greatly  disappointed,  Mr. 
L'Estrange,  if  he  uiould  not  see  you,"  said 
she,  rising  to  leave  the  room.  ^*  He  wants  to 
hear  all  about  your  day's  sport,  and  espe- 
cially about  that  poor  Frenchman.  Do  you 
know  his  name  ?  " 

**  Yes,  here's  his  card,  —  Anatole  de  Pra- 
eontal." 

**  A  good  name,"  said  Temple ;  "  but  the 
fellow  himself  looks  a  snob." 

'*  I  call  that  very  hard,"  said  Jack,  '*  to 
say  what  any  fellow  looks  like  when  he  is 
covered  with  slush  and  dirt,  his  hat  smashed, 
and  his  mouth  full  of  mud." 

**  Don't  forget  that  we  expect  to  see  you," 
said  Ellen,  with  a  nod  and  a  smile,  to  the 
curate,  and  left  the  rodm. 

"  And  who  or  what  is  Mr.  Long  worth  ?  " 
said  Temple. 

*'  I  never  met  him.  All  I  know  is,  that 
he  owns  that  very  ugly  red  brick  house, 
with  the  three  gables  in  fronts  on  the  hill- 
side as  you  go  towards  Newry,"  said  Au- 
gustus. 

**  I  think  I  can  tell  you  something  about 
him,"  said  the  parson ;  *^  his  father  was  my 
grandfather's  agent  I  believe  he  began  as 
his  steward,  when  we  had  property  in  this 
county ;  he  must  have  been  a  shrewd  sort  of 
man,  for  he  raised  himself  from  a  very  hum- 
ble origin  to  become  a  small  estated  proprie- 
tor and  justice  of  the  peace ;  and  when  he 
died,  about  four  years  ago,  he  left  Philip 
f  x>ngworth  somethmg  like  a  thousand  a  year 
in  landed  property,  and  some  ready  money 
besides." 

**  And  this  I^ngworth,  as  you  call  him,  — 
what  is  he  like  ?  " 

*^  A  good  sort  of  fellow,  who  would  be  bet- 
ter if  he  was  not  possessed  by  a  craving  am- 


bitton  to  know  fine  people,  and  move  in 
their  society.  Not  being  able  to  attain  the 
place  he  aspires  to  in  his  own  county,  he  has 
«)ne  abroad,  and  affects  to  have  a  horror  of 
English  life  and  ways,  the  real  grievance 
being  his  own  personal  inability  t^  meet  ac- 
jceptance  in  a  certain  set  This  is  what  I 
hear  of  him :  my  own  knowledge  is  very 
slight.  I  have  ever  found  him  well-man- 
nered and  polite,  and,  except  a  slight  sign  of 
condescension,  I  should  say  pleasant" 

"  I  take  it,"  said  the  sailor,  **  he  must  be 
an  arrant  snob." 

"Not  necessarily.  Jack,"  said  Temple. 
**  There  is  nothing  ignoble  in  a  man's  desire 
to  live  with  the  best  people,  if  he  do  nothing 
mean  to  reach  that  goal." 

"  Whom  do  you  call  the  best  people,  Tem- 
ple ?  "  asked  the  other. 

**  By  the  best  people,  I  mean  the  first  in 
rank  and  station.  1  am  not  speaking  of 
their  moral  excellence,  but  of  their  social 
superiority,  and  of  that  pre-eminence  which 
comes  of  an  indisputable  position,  high  name, 
fortune,  and  the  world's  regards.  These  I 
call  the  best  people  to  live  with." 

"  And  I  do  not,"  said  Jack,  rising,  and 
throwing  his  napkin  on  the  table,  "  not  at 
least  for  men  like  myself.  I  want  to  asso- 
ciate with  my  equals.  I  want  to  mix  with 
men  who  cannot  overbear  me  by  any  acci- 
dent of  their  wealth  or  title." 

"Jack  should  never  have  gone  into  the 
navy,  that's  clear,"  said  Augustus,  laushing ; 
"  but  let  us  draw  round  the  fire  and  have  a 
cigar." 

"Tottll  have  to  pay  your  visit  to  the 
drawing-room,  L'Estrange,"  said  Jack,  "  be- 
fore we  begin  to  smoke ;  for  the  governor 
hates  tobacco,  and  detects  it  in  an  instant" 

"  I  declare, "  said  the  parson,  as  he  looked 
at  his  splashed  cords  and  dirty  boots,  "  I 
have  no  courage  to  present  myself  in  such  a 
trim  as  this." 

"  Report  yourself  and  come  back  at  onoe," 
said  Jack. 

"I'd  say,  don't  go  in  at  all," said  Tem- 
ple. 

"  That's  what  I  should  do,  certainly,"  said 
Augustus.  "Sit  down  here.  What  are 
you  drinking  ?  This  is  Pomare,  and  better 
than  claret  of  a  cold  evening." 

And  the  curate  yielded  to  the  soft  per- 
suasion; and,  seated  around  the  fire,  the 
young  men  talked  horses,  dogs,  and  field- 
sports,  till  the  butler  came  to  say  that  tea  was 
served  in  the  drawing-room,  when,  rising, 
they  declared  themselves  too  tired  to  stay 
np  longer,  and  wishing  each  other  good- 
night, toey  sauntered  up  to  their  rooms  to 
b^. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
ON  THE  CROQUET  LAWN. 

The  day  after  a  hard  run,  like  the  day  af- 
ter a  battle,  is  often  spent  in  endeavours  to 
repair  the  disasters  of  the  struggle.  So  was 
it  nere.  The  voung  men  passed  the  mom- 
inj^  in  the  stables,  or  jgoing  oack  and  forward 
with  bandages  and  liniments.  There  was  a 
tendon  to  be  cared  for,  a  sore  back  to  be  at- 
tended to.  Benbo,  too,  wouldn't  feed ;  the 
groom  said  he  had  got  a  surfeit ;  which  mal- 
ady, in  stable  parlance,  applies  to  excess  of 
work,  as  well  as  excess  of  diet. 

Augustus  Bramleigh  was,  as  becomes  an 
eldest  son,  grandly  imperious  and  dictatorial, 
and  looked  at  his  poor  discomfited  beast,  as 
he  stood  with  hanging  head  and  heaving 
Hanks,  as  though  to  say  it  was  a  disgraceful 
thing  for  an  animal  that  had  the  honour  to 
carry  him  to  look  so  craven  and  disheart- 
enea.  Temple,  with  the  instincts  of  his 
craft  and  calling,  cared  little  for  the  past,  and 
took  but  small  mterest  in  the  horse  that  was 
not  likely  to  be  soon  of  use  to  bim ;  while 
Jack,  "^ith  all  a  sailor's  energy,  worked 
away  manfuUy,  and  assisted  the  grooms  in 
'every  way  he  could.  It  was  at  the  end  of  a 
very  active  mominff,  that  Jack  was  return- 
ing to  the  house,  when  he  saw  L'Estrange's 
pony-chaise  at  the  door,  with  black  Nora  in 
the  shafts,  as  fresh  and  hearty  to  all  seeming 
as  thoush  she  had  not  carried  her  heavy 
owner  through  one  of  the  sdffest  runs  of  the 
season  only  the  day  before. 

**  Is  your  master  here.  Bill  ?  "  asked  Jack 
of  the  small  urchin,  who  barely  reached  the 
bar  of  the  bit. 

**  No,  sir ;  it's  Miss  Jufia  has  dmv'  over. 
Blaster's  fishing  this  morning." 

Now,  Julia  L'Estran^  was  a  very  pretty 
girl,  and  with  acaptivation  of  manner  which 
to  the  young  sailor  was  irresistible.  She 
bad  been  brought  up  in  France,  and  imbibed 
that  peculiar  quiet  coquetry  .which,  in  its 
quaint  demureness,  suggests  just  enough 
fioubt  of  its  sincerity  to  be  provocative. 
She  was  dark  enough  to  be  a  Spaniard  fixMoa 
the  south  of  Spain,  and  her  long  black  eye- 
lashes were  darker  even  than  her  eyes.  In 
her  walk  and  her  gestuns  there  was  that  also 
which'  reminded  one  of  Spain:  the  same 
blended  litheness  and  dignity;  and  there 
was  a  firmness  in  her  tread  which  took 
nothing  from  its  elasticity. 

Wtou  Jack  heard  that  she  was  in  the 
bouse,  instead  of  hurrying  in  to  meet  her,  he 
sat  moodily  down  on  the  steps  of  the  door, 
and  lighted  his  c«ar.  «« What's  the  use  ?  " 
mutterod  he ;  and  the  same  depressing  sen- 


tence recurred  to  him  again  and  asain. 
They  are  very  dark  moments  in  lire  in 
which  we  have  to  confess  to  ourselves,  that, 
fight  how  we  may,  fate  must  beat  us ;  that 
the  very  utmost  we  can  do  is  to  maintain  a 
fierce  struggle  with  destiny,  but  that  in  the 
end  we  must  succumb.  The  more  fre- 
quently poor  Jack  saw  her,  the  more  hope- 
lessly he  felt  his  lot.  What  was  he,  wnat 
could  he  ever  be,  to  aspire  to  such  a  girl  as 
Julia?  Was  not  the  very  presumption  a 
thing  to  laugh  at  ?  He  thought  of  now  his 
elder  brother  would  entertain  such  a  notion ; 
the  cold  solemnity  with  which  he  would  rid- 
icule his  pretensions;  and  then  Temple 
would  treat  him  to  some  profound  reflections 
on  the  misery  of  poor  marriages ;  while  Ma- 
rion would  chime  in  with  some  cutting  re- 
proaches on  the  selfishness  with  which,  to 
gratify  a  caprice  —  she  would  call  it  a  ca- 
price— he  Ignored  the  just  pretensions  of 
his  ftmtly,  and  the  imperative  necessity  that 
pressed  them  to  secure  their  position  m  the 
worid  by  great  alliances.  This  was  Marion's 
code ;  it  took  three  generations  to  make  a 
family ;  the  first  must  be  wealthy ;  the  sec- 
ond, by  the  united  force  of  money  and  abil- 
ity, secure  a  certain  station  of  power  and  so- 
cial influence ;  the  third  must  fortify  these  by 
marriages,  —  marriages  of  distinction,  after 
which  mere  time  would  do  the  rest. 

She  had  hoped  much  from  her  father's 
second  marriage,  and  was  grievously  disa|^ 
pcnnted  on  finding  how  her  stepmother^s 
family  afiected  displeasure  at  the  match  as 
a  reason  for  coldness  towards  them ;  while 
Lady  Augusta  herself  as  openly  showed 
that  she  had  stooped  to  the  union  merely  to 
secure  herself  a^inst  the  accidents  of  life, 
and  raise  her  above  the  misery  of  living  on 
a  very  small  income. 

Jack  was  thinking  moodily  over  all  these 
things  as  he  sat  there,  and  with  such  depres- 
sion of  spirit,  that  he  half  resolved,  instead 
of  sta^ng  out  his  full  leave,  to  return  to  his 
ship  at  Portsmouth,  and  so  forget  shore  life 
ana  all  its  fascinations.  He  heard  the  sound 
of  a  piano,  and,  shortly  afler,  the  rich  deli- 
cious tones  of  Julia's  voice.  It  was  that 
mellow  quality  of  sound  musicians  call 
mezzo  soprano,  whose  gift  it  is  to  steal  softly 
over  the  senses,  and  steep  them  in  a  sweet 
rapture  Of  peaceful  delight  As  the  strains 
floated  out,  he  felt  as  though  the  measure  of 
incantation  was  running  over  for  him,  and 
he  arose  with  a  bound,  and  hurried  off  into 
the  wood.  **ril  start  to-morrow.  I'll  not 
let  thia  folly  master  me,"  muttered  he.  ^  A 
feUow  who  can't  stand  np  against  his  own 
fimcies  is  not  worth  his  salt.  Ill  go  on 
boaid  again  and  think  of  my  duty ; "  and  he 
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tried  to  asgore  himself,  that,  of  all  living 
men,  a  sailor  had  least  excuse  for  snch  weak- 
nesses as  these. 

He  had  not  much  sympathy  with  the 
family  ambitions.  He  thought  that  as  ther 
had  wealth  enough  to  live  well  and  hand- 
flomelj,  a  good  station  in  the  world,  and  not 
nay  one  detracting  element  from  their  good- 
Inck,  either  as  regarded  character  or  health, 
it  was  downright  mgratitude  to  go  in  search 
of  disappointments  and  defeats.  It  was,  to 
his  thinking,  like  a  ship  with  plenty  of  sea- 
room  rushing  madly  on  to  her  ruin  amongst 
the  breakers.  *'  I  think  Nelly  is  of  my  own 
mind,"  s^d  he ;  "  but  who  can  say  how  lone 
she  will  continue  to  be  so  ?  These  stupid 
notions  of  being  great  folk  will  get  hold  of 
her  at  last.  The  high-minded  Marion  and 
that  great  genius  Temple  are  certain  to  pre- 
Tail  m  the  end;  and  I  shall  always  be  a 
splendid  example  to  point  at  and  show  the 
melancholy  consequences  of  degenerate 
tastes  and  ignoble  ambitions." 

The  sharp  trot  of  a  horse  on  the  gravel 
Toad  beside  him  startled  him  in  his  musings, 
and  the  pony-carriage  whisked  rapidly  bv ; 
Augustus  driving,  and  Julia  at  his  side.  She 
was  laughing.  Her  meny  laugh  rang  out 
above  the  bnsk  jingle  of  horse  and  harness, 
and  to  the  poor  sailor  it  sounded  like  the 
knell  of  all  his  hopes.  **  What  a  confound- 
ed fool  I  was  not  to  remember  I  had  an 
elder  brother ! "  said  he  bitterly.  That  he 
added  something  inaudible  about  the  per^ 
fidious  nature  of  girls  is  possibly  true ;  out, 
not  bein^  in  evidence,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  record  it. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  disconsolate  youth 
to  what  is,  certes,  a  prettier  picture,  —  the 
croquet  lawn  behind  the  house,  where  the 
two  sisters,  with  the  accomplished  Temple, 
were  engaged  at  a  game. 

**  I  hope,  girls,"  said  he,  in  one  of  his 
very  finest  drawls,  **  the  *fhture  head  of 
house  and  hopes  is  not  going  to  make  a  pre- 
cious fool  of  ttimself." 

^  You  mean  with  the  curate's  sister,"  said 
Marion  with  a  saucy  toss  of  her  head.  '*  I 
scarcely  think  he  could  be  so  absurd." 

*'I  can't  see  the  absurdity,"  bit^e  in 
Ellen.  '*  I  think  a  duke  might  make  her  a 
ducheiB,  and  no  great  condescension  in  the 
act." 

"  Quite  true,  Nelly,"  said  Temple ;  "  that's 
exactly  what  a  duke  might  do;  but  Mr. 
Bramleigh  cannot.  When  you  are  at  the 
top  of  the  ladder,  there's  nothing  left  for 
you  but  to  come  down  again  ;  but  the  man 
at  the  bottom  has  to  try  to  go  up." 

"  But  why  must  there  be  a  ladder  at  all, 
Temple  ?  "  asked  she  eagerly. 


"  Isn't  that  speech  Nelly  all  over  ?  "  cried 
Marion  haughtily. 

«'  I  hope  S  is,'^  said  Ellen,  "  if  it  serves  to 
convey  what  I  faithfully  believe,  —  that  we 
are  great  fools  in  not  enjoying  a  very  pleaa- 
ant  lot  in  life  instead  of  addressing  ourselves 
to  ambitions  far  and  away  beyond  us." 

«*And  which  be  they?"  asked  Temple, 
crossing  his  arms  over  his  mallet,  and  stand- 
ing like  a  soldier  on  ^ard. 

'<  To  be  high  and  titled,  or,  if  not  titled,  to 
be  accepted  amongst  that  class,  and  treated 
as  their  equals  in  rank  and  condition." 

•*And  why  not,  Nelly?  What  is  this 
wonderful  ten  thousand  that  we  all  worship? 
Whence  is  it  recruited,  and  how  ?  These 
double  wallflowers  are  not  of  Nature's  mak- 
ing ;  they  all  come  of  culture,  of  fine  mould, 
careful  watering,  and  good  gardening. 
They  were  single-petaled  once  on  a  time, 
like  ourselves.  Mind,  it  is  no  radical  says 
this,  girls  —  *moi  qui  vous  parle'  am  no 
revolutionist,  no  leveller!  I  like  these 
grand  conditions,  because  they  give  exist- 
ence  its  best  stimulus,  its  noblest  aspirations. 
The  higher  one  goes  in  life  —  as  on  a  moun- 
tain —  the  more  pure  the  air,  and  the  wider 
tiie  view." 

"  And  do  yon  mean  to  tell  me  that  Augustus 
would  consult  his  happiness  better  in  marry- 
ing some  fine  lady,  like  our  grand  stepmam- 
ma,  for  instance,  than  a  charming  girl  like 
Julia  ?  "  said  Ellen. 

*^  If  Augustus*  notions  of  happiness  were 
to  be  measured  by  mine,  I  diould  say  yes, 
unquestionablv  yes.  Lo^^e  is  a  very  fleeting 
sentiment  The  cost  of  tiie  article,  too,  sug- 
gests most  uncomfortable  reflection.  Jul 
the  more  as  the  memory  comes  when  the 
acquisition  itself  is  beginning  to  lose  value. 
.My  former  chief  at  l^nich  —  the  cleverest 
man  of  the  world  I  ever  met  —  used  to  say, 
as  an  investment,  a  pretty  wife  was  a  mistake. 
'  If,'  said  he,  *  you  laid  out  your  money  on  a 
picture,  your  venture  might  turn  out  a  bar- 
gain ;  if  you  bought  a  colt,  your  two-year- 
old  might  win  a  l>erby ;  but  your  beauty  of 
to-day  will  be  barely  good-locking  in  &re 
years,  and  will  be  a  positive  hright  in 
fifteen.' " 

^*  Your  accomplislied  friend  was  an  odious 
beast ! "  said  Nelly.  ^*  What  was  his  name, 
Temple  ?  " 

«*  Lord  Culdnff.  One  of  the  first  diplo- 
matists in  Europe." 

«'Culdufr?  How  strange!  Papa's  agent, 
Mr.  Harding,  mentioned  t£e  name  at  break- 
fast. He  said  Uiere  was  a  nobleman 
come  over  from  Germany  to  see  his  estates 
in  the  north  of  Down,  wiiere  thev  had  some 
hopes  of  haviag  diseovered  ooal.''^ 
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•«l8  it  poMible  Lord  Cttlduff  could  be  in 
ottr  neighboarhood  ?  The  eovernor  must 
uk  him  nere  at  once,"  said  l^mple,  with  an 
animation  of  manner  most  unusual  with 
him.  **  There  must  be  no  time  lost  about 
this.  Finish  your  game  without  me,  girls, 
for  this  matter  is  imminent ; "  and  so  saying, 
he  resigned  his  mallet  and  hastened  away  to 
the  house. 

^*I  never  saw  Temple  so  eager  about 
any  thing  before,"  said  Nelly.  **  It's  quite 
charming  to  see  how  the  mere  mention  of  a 
grand  name  can  call  forth  all  his  energy." 

**  Temple  knows  the  world  very  well ;  and 
he  knows  how  the  whole  game  of  life  is 
conducted  by  a  very  few  players,  and  that 
every  one  who  desires  to  push  his  way  must 
secure  the  intimacy,  if  be  can,  or  at  least 
the  acquaintance,  of  these."  And  Marion 
delivered  this  speech  with  a  most  oracular 
and  pretentious  tone. 

**  Yes,"  said  Nelly,  with  a  droll  sparkle 
in  her  eye;  **he  declared  that  profound 
statement  last  evening  in  the  very  same 
words.  Who  Aall  say  it  is  not  an  immense 
advantage  to  have  a  brother  so  full  of  sage 
maxims,  while  his  sisters  are  seen  to  catch 
up  his  words  of  wisdom,  and  actually  be^ 
lieve  them  to  be  their  own  ?  " 

**  Temple  may  not  be  a  Talleyrand ;  but 
he  is  certainly  as  brilliant  as  the  charming 
curate,"  said  Marion  tartly. 

**0h,  poor  Greorgel"  cried  Nelly;  and 
her  cheek  flushed  while  she  tried  to  seem 
indifferent    **  Nobody  ever  called  him  a 

Knius.    When  one  says  he  is  very  good- 
iking  and  very  good-humoured,  tout  est 
dit!" 
**  He  is  very  moch  out  of  place  as  a  pai^ 


**  Granted.  I  suspect  he  thinks  so  him- 
ielf." 

*^  Men  usually  feet  that  they  cannot  take 
orders  without  some  stronser  impulse  than  a 
mere  desire  to  gain  a  livelihood." 

'*  I  have  never  talked  to  him  on  the  mat- 
ter ;  but  perhaps  he  had  no  great  choice  of 
a  career.*^ 

^  He  might  have  gone  into  the  army,  I 
suppose  ?  He'd  have  found  scores  of  crea- 
tures there  with  about  his  own  measure  of 
intelligence." 

**I  fancied  you  liked  George,  Marion," 
said  the  other.  And  there  was  something 
half  tender,  half  reproachful,  in  her  tone. 

**  I  liked  him  so  far,  that  it  was  a  boon  to 
find  any  thing  so  like  a  gentleman  in  this 
wild  savagery ;  but  if  you  mean  that  I  would 
have  endured  him  in  town,  or  would  have 
noticed  him  in  society,  you  are  strangely 
mistaken." 


"  Poor  George  1 "  and  there  was  something 
comic  in  her  glance  as  she  sighed  these 
words  out. 

"There;  you  have  won,"  said  Marion, 
throwing  down  her  mallet.  "  I  must  go 
and  hear  what  Temple  is  going  to  do.  It 
would  be  a  great  blessing  to  see  a  man  of 
the  world  and  a  man  of  mark  in  this  dreary 
spot,  and  I  hope  papa  will  not  lose  the  present 
opportunity  to  secure  him." 

**  Are  you  alone,  Nelly  ?  "  said  her  eldest 
brother  some  time  after,  as  he  came  up, 
and  found  her  sitting,  lost  in  thought,  under 
a  tree. 

**  Yes.  Marion  got  tired  and  went  in,  and 
Temple  went  to  ask  papa  about  inviting 
some  high  and  mighty  personage  who 
chances  to  be  in  our  neighbourhood. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  " 

''  Lord  Culduff "  he  called  him. 

*'  Oh  I  a  tremendous  swell ;  an  ambassa* 
dor  somewhere.  What  brings  him  down 
hereV" 

"  I  forget.  Oh,  it  was  something  about  a 
mine ;  he  has  found  tin  or  copper  or  coal, 
I  don't  remember  which,  on  some  property 
of  his  here.  By  the  way,  Augustus,  do  you 
really  think  George  L'f&trange  a  fool  ?  " 

**  Think  him  a  fool  ?  " 

<^I  mean,"  said  she,  blushing  deeply, 
**  Marion  holds  his  intelligence  so  cheaply, 
that  she  is  quite  shocked  at  his  presuming  to 
be  in  orders." 

«*  Well,  I  don't  think  him  exactly  what 
Temple  calls  an  *  esprit  fort ; '  but  he  is  a 
very  nice  fellow,  very  companionable,  and  a 
thorough  gentleman  in  all  respects." 

"  How  well  you  have  said  it,  dear  Augna* 
tus,"  said  she  with  a  face  beaming  with  de- 
light. <« Where  are  you  off  to?  Where 
are  you  going  ?  " 

<«  I  am  going  to  see  the  yearlings,  in  the 
paddock  toIow  the  river." 

**  May  I  go  with  you,  Gussy  ?  "  said  she, 
drawing  her  arm  within  his.  **  I  do  like  a 
brisk  walk  with  you;  and  you  always  go 
like  one  with  a  purpose." 


CHAPTER  V. 
CONFIDENTIAL    TALK. 

Temple  found  his  father  in  his  study, 
deeply  engaged  with  a  mass  of  papers  and 
letters,  and  by  the  worn  and  fatigued  expres- 
sion of  his  face  showing  that  he  had  pasmsd  a 
day  of  hard  work. 

**  I  hope  I  do  not  disturb  you,"  said  Tem- 
ple, as  be  leaned  on  the  table  at  which  the 
other  was  seated. 
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^  Throw  Uiat  cigar  away,  and  111  tell  you," 
said  the  old  man,  with  a  faint  smile.  .'*! 
never  can  conquer  my  aversion  to  tobacco. 
What  do  you  want  to  say  ?  Is  it  any  thing 
we  cannot  talk  over  at  dinner,  or  after  din- 
ner ?  for  this  post  leaves  at  such  an  incon- 
venient hour,  it  gives  me  scant  time  to 
write." 

**I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  sir;  but  I 
have  just  heard  that  a  very  distinguished 
member  of  our  corps — I  mean  the  diplomat- 
ic corps  —  is  down  in  this  neighborhood,  and 
I  want  your  permission  to  ask  him  over 
here." 

"Who  is  he?" 

"  Lord  Culduff." 

''What,  that  old  scamp  who  ran  away 
with  Ladv  Clifford  ?  I  thought  he  couldn't 
oome  to  £n<;land  ?  " 

**  Why,  sir,  he  is  one  of  the  first  men  we 
have.  It  was  he  that  negotiated  the  Erze- 
roum  treaty,  and  I  heard  Sir  Stamford  Bol- 
ter say  he  was  the  only  mat)  in  England  who 
understood  the  Sound  dues." 

"  He  ran  off  with  another  man's  wife,  and 
I  don't  like  that" 

**  Well,  sir,  as  he  didn't  marry  her  afler^ 
wards,  it  was  clear  it  was  only  a  passing  in- 
discretion." 

**  Oh  I  indeed ;  that  view  of  it  never  oc- 
curred to  me.  I  suppose,  then,  it  is  in  this 
light  the  corps  regaras  it  ?  " 

**  I  trust  so,  sir.  Where  there  is  no  com- 
plication, there  is  no  loss  of  character ;  and 
as  Lord  Culdnfi*  is  received  everywhere,  and 
courted  in  the  very  best  circles,  I  think  it 
would  be  somewhat  strange  if  we  were  to  set 
np  to  teach  the  world  how  it  ought  to  treat 
him." 

**I  have  no  such  pretension.  I  simply 
claim  the  xigiht  to  choose  the  people  I  invite 
to  my  house." 

**  He  may  be  my  chief  to-morrow  or  next 
day,"  said  Temple. 

**  So  much  the  worse  for  you." 

^  Certunly  not,  sir,  if  we  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  show  him  some  attentions.  He  is 
a  most  high-bred  gentleman,  and  both  from 
his  abilities,  his  rank,  and  his  connections, 
sure  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  line ;  and  I  con- 
fess I'd  be  very  much  ashamed  if  he  were  to 
hear,  as  he  is  sure  to  hear,  that  I  was  in  his 
vicinity  without  my  ever  having  gone  to 
wait  on  him." 

'*  Go  by  all  means,  then.  Wait  upon  him 
at  once.  Temple ;  but  I  tell  you  frankly,  I 
don't  fancy  presenting  such  a  man  to  your 
sisters." 

'*  Why,  sir,  there  is  not  a  more  unobjec- 
tionable man  in  all  Enghmd;  his  manners 


are  the  very  tjrpe  of  respectful  deference 
towards  ladies.  He  belongs  to  that  old 
school  which  professes  to  bo  shocked  with 
modem  levity,  while  his  whole  conversatioii 
is  a  sort  of  quiet  homage." 

**  Well,  well ;  how  long  would  he  stay  —  a 
week  ?  " 

'^  A  couple  of  days,  perhaps,  if  he  came  at 
all.  Indeed,  I  greatly  doubt  that  he  would 
come.  They  say  he  is  here  about  some  coal- 
mine they  have  discovered  on  his  property." 

«'  What,  has  he  found  coal  ?  "  cned  the  old 
man  ea^rly. 

'*  So  it  is  said,  sir ;  or,  at  least,  he  hopes 
so." 

'*It's  only  lignite.  I'm  certain,  it's  only 
lignite.  I  have  been  deceived  myself  twice 
or  thrice,  and  I  don't  believe  coal  -—  real 
coal  —  exists  in  this  part  of  Ireland." 

**  Of  that  I  can  tell  you  nothing;  he,  how- 
ever, will  only  be  too  glad  to  talk  the  matter . 
over  with  ^ou." 

**Yes;  it  is  an  interesting  topic,  — veiy 
interesting.  Snell  says  that  the  great  car- 
boniferous strata  are  all  in  Ireland,  but  that 
they  lie  deep,  and  demand  vast  capital  to 
work  them.  He  predicts  a  great  manufac- 
turing prosperity  to  the  country  when  Man- 
chester and  Birmingham  will  have  sunk  in- 
to ruins.  He  opines  that  this  liniite  is  a 
mere  indication  of  the  immense  vein  of  true 
carbon  beneath.  But  what  should  this  old 
debauchee  know  of  a  great  industrial  theme  I 
His  whole  anxiety  will  be  to  turn  it  to  some 
immediate  profit  He'll  be  looking  for  a 
loan,  you'll  see.  Mark  my  words.  Temple, 
he'll  want  an  advance  on  his  colliery."  And 
he  ^ave  one  of  those  rich  chuckling  laughs 
which  are  as  peculiar  to  the  monied  classes  as 
ever  a  simpering  smile  was  to  enamelled 
beauty. 

**I  don't  say,"  added  he,  after  a  moment, 
'<  that  the  scheme  may  not  be  a  good  one,  — 
an  excellent  one.  Sampson  says  that  all 
manufactures  will  be  transferred  to  Ireland 
yet,  —  that  this  will  be  in  some  future  time 
the  great  seat  of  national  industry  and  na- 
tional wealth.  Ijvt  your  ^rand  friend  come 
then  by  all  means ;  there  is  at  least  one  top- 
ic we  can  talk  over  together." 

Too  happy  to  risk  the  success  he  had  ob- 
tained by  any  further  discussion.  Temple 
hurried  awajr  to  give  orders  for  the  p^at 
man's  reception.  There  was  a  small  suite  of 
rooms,  which  had  been  furnished  with  unu- 
sual care  and  elegance  when  it  was  believed 
that  Lady  Augusta  would  have  honoured 
CasteUo  with  her  presence.  Indeed,  she 
had  so  far  favoured  the  belief  as  to  design 
some  of  the  decorations  herself,  and  had 
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photographs  taken  of  the  rooms  and  the  furni- 
ture, as  well  as  of  the  views  which  presented 
themselres  from  the  windows. 

Though  these  rooms  were  on  the  second 
floor,  they  were  accessible  from  without  by  a 
carriage-drive,  which  wound  gradually  up 
among  the  teiraced  gardens  to  a  sort  of  pla- 
teau, where  a  marble  fountain  stood,  with  a 
group  of  naiads  in  the  midst,  over  whom  a 
perpetual  spray  felL  like  a  veil ;  the  whole 
surrounded  with  flowery  shrubs  and  rare 
plants,  sheltered  from  eant  and  north  by  a 
strong  belt  of  trees,  and  actually  impartmg 
to  the  favoured  spot  the  character  of  a  south- 
em  climate  and  country. 

As  the  gardener  was  careful  to  replace 
the  exhausted  or  faded  flowers  bv  others  in 
ffall  bloom,  and  as  on  every  available  day  he 
displayed  here  the  richest  treasures  of  his 
conservatory,  there  was  something  singular- 
ly beautiful  in  the  contrast  or  this  fore- 
ground, flowing  in  tropical  luxuriance,  with 
Uie  massive  forest-trees  down  below,  and 
farther  in  the  distance  the  stem  and  rugged 
lines  of  the  Moume  Mountains,  as  they 
irowned  on  the  sea. 

Within  doors,  every  thing  that  wealth 
oould  contribute  to  comfort  was  present,  and 
though  there  was  magnificence  in  the  costly 
■ilk  of  the  hangings  and  the  velvety  rich- 
ness of  the  carpets,  the  prevailing  impression 
was  that  it  was  enjoyment,  not  splendour, 
was  sought  for.  There  were  few  pictures  — 
a  Rysdael  over  the  fireplace  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  two  or  three  Cuyps  —  pla*id 
scenes  of  low-lying  landscapes,  bathed  in 
*8oft  sunsets.  The  doors  were  all  hidden  by 
heavy  curtains,  and  a  sense  of  voluptuous 
snugness  seemed  the  spirit  of  the  place. 

The  keys  of  this  precious  suite  were  in 
Marion's  keeping,  and  as  she  walked  through 
the  rooms  with  Temple,  and  expatiated  on 
the  reckless  expenditure  bestowed  upon 
them,  she  ownea  that  for  an^  less  distin- 
guished guest  than  the  great  diplomatist  she 
would  never  have  consented  to  their  beinji^ 
opened.  Temple,  however,  was  loud  in  his 
praises,  went  over  his  high  connections  and 
tided  relatives,  his  great  services,  and  the 
immense  reputation  they  had  given  him, 
and,  last  of  all,  he  spoke  of  his  personal 
qualities,  the  charm  of  his  manner,  and  the 
captivation  of  his  address,  so  that  finally  she 
became  as  eager  as  himself  to  see  this  great 
and  gifted  man  beneath  their  roof. 

Dnrinfl:  the  evening,  they  talked  much  to- 
gether of  what  they  should  do  to  entertain 
their  illustrious  guest  There  was,  so  to  say, 
no  neighbourhood,  nor  any  nossibility  of 
having  people  to  meet  him,  ana  they  must, 


consequently,  look  to  their  home  resources 
to  amuse  him. 

^  I  hope  Augustus  will  be  properly  atten- 
tive," said  Temple. 

**  I'm  certain  he  will.  Pm  more  afraid  of 
Nelly,  if  there  be  anything  strange  or  pecu- 
liar m  Lord  Culdufi^s  manner.  %he  never 
puts  any  curb  on  her  enjoyment  of  an  oddity, 
and  youll  certainly  have  to  caution  her  that 
her  humouristic  talents  must  be  kept  in 
abeyance  just  now.** 

**  I  can  trust  Lord  Culdufi^s  manner  to  re- 
press any  tendency  of  this  kind.  Rely  up- 
on it,  his  courtly  urbanity  and  high  tone  will 
protect  him  from  all  indiscretions ;  and  Nell^ 
—  I'm  sorry  to  say  it,  Marion  —  but  Nelly  is 
vulgar." 

**  She  is  certainly  too  familiar  with  fresh 
acquaintance.  I  have  told  her  more  than 
once  that  you  do  not  always  please  people 
by  showing  you  are  on  good  terms  with  your- 
self. It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  her  that  she 
never  was  out  before  she  came  here.  One 
season  in  town  would  have  done  more  for 
her  than  all  our  precepts." 

"  Particularly  as  she  heeds  them  so  little," 
said  Temple  snappishly. 

**  Cannot  we  manage  to  have  some  people  < 
to  meet  Lord  CulduflTat  dinner  ?  Who  are 
the  Gages  who  lefl  their  cards  ?  " 

*'  They  sent  them — not  left  them.  Mon- 
tague Gage  is  the  master  of  the  hounds,  and, 
I  believe,  a  person  of  some  consideration 
here.  He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  in- 
vite much  intimacy.  His  note  acknowl- 
edging our  subscription  —  it  was  a  hundred 
pounds  too  —  was  of  the  coldest,  and  we  ex* 
changed  a  very  few  formal  words  at  the 
meet  yesterday." 

**  Are  we  going  to  repeat  the  Hereford- 
shire experiment  here,  then?"  And  she 
asked  the  question  with  a  sparkling  eye  and 
a  flushed  cheek,  as  though  the  feeling  it  ex- 
cited was  not  easily  to  to  repressed. 

*' There's  a  Sir  Roger  Kennedy  too  has 
called." 

'*  Yes,  and  Harding  says  he  is  married ; 
but  his  wife's  name  is  not  on  the  card." 

«<  I  take  it  they  know  very  little  of  the 
habits  of  the  world.  Let  us  remember, 
Marion,  where. we  are.  Iceland  is  next 
door  but  one.  I  thought  Harding  would 
have  looked  to  all  this ;  he  ought  to  have 
taken  care  that  the  county  was  properly 
attentive." 

"  An  agent  never  wishes  to  see  his  chief 
reside  on  the  property.  It  is  like  in  n)y  own 
career,  — one  is  only  charg^  d'afiaires  when 
the  head  of  the  legation  is  on  leave." 

**  And  this  was  the  county,  we  were  told. 
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was  ready  to  receiTe  va  with  a  sort  of  frantic 
enthasiasm.  I  wonder,  Temple,  do  people 
ever  tell  the  truth  I" 

^  Yes,  when  they  want  you  not  to  believe 
them.  Yon  see,  Marion,  we  blundered  here 
prettv  much  as  we  blundered  in  England, 
xou'll  not  {;et  the  governor  to  believe  it,  nor 
perhaps  even  Augustus,  but  there  is  a  diplo- 
macy of  every-day  life,  and  people  who  fan- 
cy tney  can  dispense  with  it  mvariably  come 
to  grief.  Now,  I  always  told  them  —  indeed 
I  grew  tired  telling  them  —  every  mile  that 
separates  you  from  a  capital  diminishes  the 
power  of  your  money.  In  the  city  you  reign 
supreme ;  but  to  be  a  county  magnate  you 
need  scores  of  things  beside  a  long  credit  at 
your  banker's." 

A  very  impatient  toss  of  the  head  showed 
that  Marion  nerself  was  not  fully  a  convert 
to  these  sage  opinions,  and  it  was  with  a 
half  rude  abruptness  that  she  broke  in  by 
asking  how  he  intended  to  convey  his  invi- 
tation to  Lord  Culduff. 

"  There's  the  difficulty,"  said  he  gravely. 
^  He  is  going  about  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. Harding  says  he  was  at  Rathbeggan 
on  Sunday  last,  and  was  going  on  to  Dinas- 
ker  next  day.  I  have  been  looking  over  the 
map,  but  I  see  no  roads  to  these  places.  I 
think  your  best  plan  is  to  despatch  Lacy  with 
a  letter.  Lacy  is  the  smartest  fellow  we 
have,  and  I  think  will  be  sure  to  find  him. 
But  the  letter,  too,  is  a  puzzle." 

"  Why  should  it  be  ?  It  will  be,  I  suppose, 
a  mere  rormal  invitation  ?  " 

**No,  no.  It  would  never  do  to  say, 
Colonel  Bramleigh  presents  his  compliments 
and  requests —  and  so  on.  The  thing  must 
have  another  tone.  It  ought  to  have  a  cer- 
tain turn  of  expression." 

^  I  am  not  aware  of  what  amount  of  ac- 

?aMntanceship  exists  between  you  and  Lord 
Jnlduff,"  said  she  stiffly. 
**  The  very  least  in  life.  I  suspect  if  we 
met  in  a  club,  we  should  pass  without  speak- 
ing. I  arrived  at  his  Legation  on  the  morn- 
ing he  was  starting  on  leave.  I  remember 
he  asked  me  to  breakfast ;  but  I  declined,  as 
I  had  been  three  days  and  niehts  on  the 
road,  and  wanted  to  get  to  bed.  I  never 
met  him  since.  What  makes  you  look  so 
serious,  Marion  ?  " 

**  I'm  thinking  what  we  shall  do  with  him 
if  he  comes.  Does  he  shoot  or  hunt  or  fish  ? 
-—  can  you  give  him  any  out-o'-door  occupa- 

''  I'm  Quite  abroad  as  to  all  his  tastes  and 
habits.  I  only  know  so  much  of  him  as  per- 
tains to  his  character  in  the  *  line ; '  but  III 
go  and  write  my  note.    I'll  come  back  and 


show  you  what  I  have  said,"  added  he,  as  lie 
gained  the  door. 

When  Marion  was  left  alone  to  reflect 
over  her  brother's  words,  she  was  not  alto- 
gether pleased.  She  was  no  convert  to  his 
opinions  as  to  the  necessity  of  any  peculiar 
stratagem  in  the  campaign  of  life,  ohe  had 
seen  tne  house  in  town  crowded  with  very 
great  and  distinguished  company ;  she  had 
observed  how  weaUh  asserted  itself  in  soci- 
ety, and  she  could  not  perceive  that,  in  their 
acceptance  by  the  world,  there  was  any,  the 
lightest  deficiency  of  deference  and  respect. 
If  they  had  failed  in  their  county  experi- 
ment m  England,  it  was,  she  thought,  be- 
cause her  father  rashly  took  up  an  extreme 
position  in  politics,  a  mistake  which  Augus- 
tus indeed  saw  and  protested  against,  but 
which  some  rash  advisers  were  able  to  ovep- 
persuade  the  Colonel  into  adopting. 

Lady  Augusta,  too,  was  an  evidence  that 
the  better  classes  did  not  declhie  this  alli- 
ance, and  on  the  whole  she  felt  that  Tem- 
ple's reasonings  were  the  offshoots  of  his  pe- 
culiar set ;  that  small  priesthood  of  society 
who  hold  themselves  so  essentially  above  the 
great  body  of  mankind. 

^'  Not  that  we  must  make  any  more  mis- 
takes, however,"  thought  she.  **  Not  that  we 
can  afibrd  another  defeat ; "  and,  as  she  ar- 
rived at  this  sage  judgment,  Temple  en- 
tered, with  some  sheets  of  note-paper  in  hit 
hand. 

**  I'm  not  quite  satisfied  with  any  of  these, 
Marion ;  I  suspect  I  must  just  content 
myself  with  a  mere  formal  *  requests  the 
company.' " 

"  Let  me  hear  what  you  have  said." 

"  Here's  the  first,"  said  he,  reading. 
"  •  My  dear  Lord,  —  The  lucky  accident  of 
your  lordship's  presence  in  this  neighbor- 
hood;'—  which  I  have  only  accidentally 
learned." 

^*  Oh,  dear,  no !  that's  a  chapter  of  acci- 
dents." 

**  Well ;  listen  to  this  one :  '  If  I  can  trust 
to  a  rumour  that  has  just  reached  us  here, 
but  which  it  is  possible  our  hopes  may  have 
given  a  credence  to  that  stern  fact  will 
subsequently  deny,  or  reject,  or  contra- 
dict.' I'm  not  fully  sure  which  verb  to 
take." 

**  Much  worse  than  the  other,"  sud  Mari- 
on. 

"It's  all  the  confounded  language;  I 
could  turn  it  in  French  to  perfeclion." 

"But  I  fancied  your  whole  life  was 
passed  in  this  sort  of  phrase-fashioning, 
Temple  V  "  said  she,  half  smiling. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind.     We  keep  the 
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vernacular  only  for  post-paper,  and  it  al- 
ways bemns, '  My  Lord,  —  Since  by  my  de- 
spatch, No.  7,028,  in  which  I  reported  to 
your  lordship  the  details  of  an  interview 
accorded  me  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  this  Government ; '  and 
so  on.  Now  all  this,  to  the  polite  inter- 
course of  society,  is  pretty  much  what  sin- 
glestick is  to  the  rapier.  I  wish  you'd  do 
this  for  me,  Marion.  After  so  many  baulks, 
one  always  ends  by  a  tumble." 

"  I  declare  I  see  no  occasion  for  smartness 
or  epigram.  Td  simpl;^  say,  *I  have  onlv 
just  neard  that  you  are  in  our  neighborhooa, 
t  and  I  beg  to  convey  my  father's  hope  and 
request  that  you  will  not  leave  it  without 
ffivmg  U8  the  honour  of  your  company  here.' 
xou  can  throw  in  as  many  of  your  personal 
sentiments  as  may  serve,  like  wool  in  a 
packing-case,  to  keep  the  whole  tipht  and 
compact;  but  I  think  something  like  that 
would  suffice." 

"Perhaps  so"  said  he,  musingly,  as  he 
once  more  returned  to  his  room.  When  he 
re-appeared,  afler  some  minutes,  it  was  with 
the  air  and  look  of  a  man  who  had  just 
thrown  off  some  weighty  burden.  **  Thank 
heaven,  it's  done  and  despatched,"  said  he. 
**•  I  have  been  looking  over  the  F.  O.  Guide, 
to  see  whether  I  addressed  him  aright.  I 
fancied  he  was  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  I  find 
he  is  not :  he  is  a  G.  C,  however,  and  a 
Guelph,  with  leave  to  wear  the  star." 

"Very  gratifying  to  us  —  I  mean  if  he 
should  come  here,"  said  she,  with  a  mocking 
smile. 

"  Don't  pretend  you  do  not  value  all  these 
things  fully  as  much  as  myself,  Marion. 
You  know  well  what  the  world  thinks  of 
them.  These  distinctions  were  no  more 
made  by  us  than  the  money  of  the  realm ; 
but  we  use  one  of  them  like  the  other,  well 
aware  that  it  represents  a  certain  value,  And 
is  never  disputed." 


"  How  old  is  your  friend  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  is  certainly  not  young.  Here's 
what  F.  O.  contributes  to  his  biography: 
*  Entered  the  army  as  cornet  in  the  2nd 
Life  Ouard^i  1816.'  A  precious  long  time 
ago  that.  '  First  groom  of  the  bedchamber 
— promoted  —  placed  on  half-pay  —  entered 
diplomatic  service  —  in  — 19;  special  mis- 
sion to  Hanover  —  made  G.  C.  H.  —  con- 
tested Essex,  and  returned  on  a  petition-^ 
went  back  to  diplomacy,  and  named  special 
envoy  to  Tehran.'  Ah !  now  we  are  com- 
ing to  his  real  career." 

"  Oh,  dear !  I'd  rather  hear  about  him 
somewhat  earlier,"  said  she,  taking  the  book 
out  of  his  hand,  and  throwing  it  on  the  tar 
ble.  "  It  is  a  great  penalty  to  pay  for 
greatness  to  be  gibbeted  in  this  fashion. 
X)on't  you  think  so.  Temple  ?  " 

"I  wish  I  could  see  myself  gibbeted,  as 
yon  call  it." 

"  If  the  will  makes  the  way,  we  ought  to 
be  very  great  people,"  said  she,  with  a  smile, 
half  derisive,  half  real.  "Jack,  perhaps 
not ;  nor  Ellen.  They  have  booked  them- 
selves in  second-class  carriages." 

"  I'll  go  and  look  up  Harding ;  he  is  a  se- 
cret sort  of  a  fellow.  I  believe  all  agents 
assume  that  manner  to  every  one  but  the 
head  of  the  house  and  the  heir.  *  But  per- 
haps I  could  manage  to  find  out  why  these 
people  have  not  called  upon  us ;  there  must 
be  something  in  it." 

"  I  protest  I  think  we  ought  to  feel  grate- 
ful to  them ;  an  exchange  of  ho^talitiea 
with  them  would  be  awfuL" 

"  Very  likely ;  but  I  think  we  ought  to* 
have  had  the  choice,  and  thi&they  have  ngt 
given  us." 

**  And  even  for  that  I  am  grateful,"  said' 
she,  as  with  a  haughty  look  she  rose  and 
left  the  room. 


■^v^^^^^^^M^^^^^<»^rf»^<^^^^^^*» 


Trbbb  are  certain  books  which,  once  hav- 
ing attained  rank  as  classics,  it  would  he  hard 
to  displace.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  a  moot  point 
whether  it  is  hardest  to  gain  a  place  among  the 
authors  whom  everybody  has,  or  to  lose  it  when 
irained.  There  is  Falconer's  Shipwreck  now ; 
breathes  there  the  man  who,  his  hand  on  his 
heert,  can  with  a  safe  conscience  swear  that  he 
has  ever  read  Falconer's  Skipwreckl  *  Bat  we 
aU  know  that  we  ouf^t  to  have  read  Falooner's 
Shipwreck,  or  at  least  that  we  moan  to  read 

•Yes I    [Ur,Ase,] 

iiymo  AOE.    VOL.  vxn.  266. 


Falconer's  Skipwreck.  At  any  rale  w»  laTe-  it, 
or,  if  not,  ought  |o  have  it.  And  thia  is  the  n»- 
Uonale  of  the  reproduction  of  so  many  of  our 
standard  authors  in  the  shape  of  gift-books. 
Mr.  Nelson,  of  Paternoster  Row,  widerstands 
this  aspect  of  literature,  and  sends  us  Falconer's 
Shipwreck  very  well  got  up,  and  with  a  snffi- 
clent  variety  'of  vignette  illnnrations.  We 
were  most  interi'sted  by  a  Life  of  Falconer  pre- 
fixed to  the  volume.  This  biography  is  httle 
known,  but  cxhitnts  much  more  interest  than 
we  knew  of.  *—  Saturday  JUvieto, 
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From  The  Quarterly  Beriew. 


1.  Talmud  Babylonieum,    Venice,  1520-28. 
Folio.     12  Vols. 

2.  Talmud    Hierosolymitanum,      Venice, 
[1523.]     Folio.     1  Vol. 

What  is  the  Talmud  ? 

What  is  the  nature  of  that  strange  pro- 
duction of  which  the  name,  imperceptibly 
almost,  is  beginning  to  take  its  place  among 
the  household  words  of  Europe  ?  Turn 
where  we  may  in  the  realms  of  modern 
learning,  we  seem  to  be  haunted  by  it. 
We  meet  with  it  in  theology,  in  science, 
even  in  general  literature,  in  their 
highways  and  in  their  byways.  There 
is  not  a  handbook  to  all  or  any  of  the 
many  departments  of  biblical  lore,  sacred 
geography,  historv,  chronology,  numismatics, 
and  the  rest,  but  its  pages  contain  references 
to  the  Talmud.  The  advocates  of  all  reli- 
gious opinions  appeal  to  its  dicta.  Nay,  not 
only  the  scientihc  investigators  of  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  but  those  of  Mohammedan- 
ism and  Zoroastrianism,  turn  to  it  in  their 
dissections  of  dogma  and  legend  and  cere- 
nony.  If,  again,  we  take  up  any  recent 
volume  of  archaeological  or  philological  trans- 
Tactions,  wliether  we  light  on  a  dissertation 

•  on  a  Plioenician  altar,  or  a  cuneiform  tablet, 
Babylonian  weights,  or  Sassanian  coins,  we 

.are  certain   to  find  this  mysterious  word. 
Nor  is  it  merely  the  restorers  of  the  lost  idi- 
'oms  of  Canaan  and  Assyria,  of  Himyar  and 
Zoroastrian  Persia,  that  appeal  to  the  Tal- 
mud for  assistance ;  but  the  modem  schools 
^  of  Greek  and  Latin  philology  are  beginning 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  classical  and  post- 
'  classical  materials  that  lie  scattered  through 
'it.      Jurisprudence,  in   its  turn,  has  been 
roused  to  the  fact,  that,  apart  from  the  bear- 
ing of  the  Talmud  on  the  study  of  the  Pan- 
>  decta  and  the  Institutes,  there  are  also  some 
of  those  very  laws  of  the  *  Medes  and  Per- 
sians '  —  hitherto  but  a  vague  sound  —  hid- 
den away  in  its  labyrinths.     And  so  too  with 
medicine,  astronomy,  mathematics,  and  the 
rest.    The  history  of  these  sciences,  during 
I  that  period  over  which  the  composition  of 
'the  Talmud  ranges—  and  it  ranges  over 
.-about  a  thousand  years — can  no  fonger  be 
written  without  some  reference  to  the  items 
preserved,  as  in  a  vast  buried  city,  in  this 

•  cvclopean  work.    Yet,  apart  from  the  facts 
:  that  belong  emphatically  to  these  respective 

branches,  it  contains  other  facts,  of^  larger 

r moment  still,  —  facts  bearing  upon  baman 

.•culture  in  its  widest  sense.    Day  by  day 

there  are  excavated  from  these  mounds  pic- 

itores  of  many  countries  and  many  periods,  — 


pictnres  of  Hellas  and  Byzantium,  Egypt 
and  Rome,  Persia  and  Palestine;  of  the 
temple  and  the  forum,  war  and  peace,  joy 
and  mourning;  pictures  tceq^ing  with  fife, 
glowing  with  colour. 

These  are,  indeed,  signs  of  the  times.  A 
mighty  change  has  come  over  us.  We 
children  of  this  latter  age  are,'  above  all 
things,  utilitarian.  We  do  not  read  the 
Koran,  the  Zend  Avesta,  the  Vedas,  with 
the  sole  view  of  refuting  them.  We  look 
upon  all  literature,  religious,  legal,  and  other* 
wise,  whensoever  and  wheresoever  produced, 
as  part  and  parcel  of  humanity.  We,  in  a 
manner,  feel  a  kind  of  responsibility  for  it 
We  seek  to  understand  the  phase  of  culture 
which  begot  these  items  of  our  inheritance, 
the  spirit  that  moves  upon  their  face.  And 
while  we  bury  that  which  is  dead  in  them, 
we  rejoice  in  that  which  lives  in  them.  We 
enrich  our  stores  of  knowledge  from  theirs, 
we  are  stirred  by  their  poetry,  we  are 
moved  to  high  and  holy  thoughts  when 
they  touch  the  divine  chord  in  our 
hearts.  / 

In  the  same  human  spirit,  we  now  speak 
of  the  Talmud.  There  is  even  danger  at 
hand  that  this  chivalresque  feeling  —  one  of 
the  most  touching  characteristics  of  our 
times  —  which  is  evermore  prompting  us 
to  offer  holocausts  to  the  Manes  of  those 
whom  former  generations  are  thought  to 
have  wronged,  may  lead  to  its  being  ex- 
tolled somewhat  beyond  its  merit  As  these 
ever  new  testimonies  to  its  value  crowd 
upon  us,  we  might  be  led  into  exaggerating 
its  importance  for  the  history  of  mankind. 
Yet  an  old  adage  of  its  own  says,  *^  Above 
all  things,  study.  Whether  for  the  sake  of 
learning  or  for  any  other  reason,  study. 
For,  whatever  the  motives  that  impel  yon  at 
first,  you  will  very  soon  love  study  for  its 
own  sake."  And  thus  even  exaggerated 
expectations  of  the  treasure-trove  in  the 
Talmud  will  have  their  value,  if  Jthey  lead 
to  the  study  of  the  work  itself 

For,  let  us  say  it  at  once,  these  tokens  of 
its  existence,  that  appear  in  many  a  new 
publication,  are,  for  the  most  part,  but  will- 
o'-the-wisps.  At  first  sight,  one  would  fan- 
cy that  there  never  was  a  book  moi-e  popu- 
lar, or  that  formed  more  exclusively  the 
mental  centre  of  modem  scholars,  Oriental- 
ists, theologians,  or  jurists.  What  is  the 
real  truth  ?  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
there  never  was  a  book  at  once  more  uni- 
versally neglected  and  more  universally 
talked  of.  Well  may  ^we  forgive  Heine, 
when  we  read  the  slowing  description  of 
the  Talmud  contained  in  his  '^  Bomancero,** 
for  never  having  even  seen  the  snlject  of  his 
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plnegyricfl.  lake  his  coantryman  Schiller, 
who,  pining  vainly  for  one  glimpse  of  the 
Alps,  prodaced  the  most  glowing  and  faith- 
ful picture  of  them,  so  he,  with  the  poet's 
nnerrine  instinct,  gathered  truth  from  iiear> 
say  and  description.  But  how  many  of 
these  ubiquitous  learned  quotations  really 
flow  from  the  fountain-head  ?  Too  oflen 
and  too  palpably  it  is  merely  —  to  use  Sam- 
son's agricultural  simile-^  those  ancient  and 
well-worked  heifers,  the  *  Tela  ignea  Sata- 
the     '  Abgezogener    Schlangenbalg,' 


nse 


and  all  their  Tenomous  kindred,  which  are 
once  more  being  dragged  to  the  plough 
by  some  of  the  leamea.  We  say  learned : 
for  as  to  the  people  at  large,  often  as  they 
hear  the  word  now,  we  firmly  believe  that 
numbers  of  them  still  hold,  with  that  erudite 
Capucin  friar,  Henricus  Seynensis,  that  the 
Tatmud  is  not  a  book,  but  a  man,  *  Ut  har- 
rat  Rabbinus  Talmud'  —  'As  says  Rabbi 
Talmud  '  —  cries  he,  and  triumphantly 
clinches  his  argument  I 

And  of  those  who  know  that  it  is  not  a 
Rabbi,  how  many  are  there  to  whom  it  con- 
veys any  but  the  vaguest  of  notions  ?  Who 
wrote  it?  What  is  its  bulk  ?  Its  date?  Its 
contents?  Its  birth-place  ?  A  contemporary 
lately  called  it  *  a  sphinx,  towards  which  ail 
men  s  eyes  are  directed  at  this  hour,  some  with 
eager  curiosity,  some  with  vague  anxiety.' 
But  why  not  force  open  its  lips?  How 
much  longer  are  we  to  live  by  quotations 
alone,  —  quotations  a  thoosana  times  used, 
a  thousand  times  abused  ? 

Where,  however,  are  we  to  look  even  for 
primary  instruction?  Where  learn  the 
story  of  the  book,  its  place  in  literature,  its 
ipeaning  and  purport,  and,  above  all,  its  re- 
lation to  ourselves  ? 

If  we  turn  to  the  time-honoured  *  Author- 
ities,' we  shall  mostly  find  that,  in  their  ea^ 
gemess  to  serve  some  cause,  they  have  torn 
a  few  pieces  off  that  gigantic  fiving  body ; 
and  they  have  present^  to  us  these  ghastly 
anatomical  preparations,  twisted  and  muti- 
lated out  of  all  shape  and  semblance,  saying, 
*  Behold,  this  is  the  book ! '  Or  thev  have 
done  worse.  They  have  not  garbled  their 
samples,  but  have  given  them  exactly  as 
they  found  them;  and  then  stood  aside, 
pointing  at  them  with  jeering  countenance. 
For  their  samples  were  ludicrous  and  gro- 
tesque beyond  expession.  But  these  wise 
and  pious  investigators  unfortunately  mia- 
took  the  gurgoyles,  those  fining  stone  ca- 
ricatures that  mount  their  thousand  years 
guard  over  oar  cathedrals,  for  the  gleaming 
statues  of  the  Saints  within ;  and,  holding 
them  up  to  mockery  and  derision,  they 
cried,  *  These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel  I ' 


Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  When  we 
complain  of  the  lack  of  guides  to  the  Tal- 
mud, we  do  not  wish  to  be  ungrateful  to 
those  great  and  earnest  scholars  whose 
names  are  familiar  to  every  student,  and 
whose  labours  have  been  ever  present  to 
our  mind.  For  though  in  the  whole  realm 
of  learning  there  is  scarcely  a  single  branch 
of  study  to  be  comjsared  for  its  difficulty  to 
the  Talmud,  yet,  if  a  man  had  time  and'  pa- 
tience and  knowledge,  there  is  absolutely 
no  reason  why  he  should  not,  up  and  down 
ancient  and  modern  libraries,  gather  most 
excellent  hints  from  essays  and  treatises, 
monographs  and  sketches,  in  books  and  peri- 
odicals without  number,  by  dint  of  which, 
aided  by  the  istudy  of  the  work  itself,  be 
might  arrive  at  some  conclusion  as  to  itx  es- 
sence and  tendencies,  its  origin  and  develop- 
ment Tet,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  work, 
every  step  of  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
beset  with  fatal  pitfalls,  has  not  yet  been  done 
for  the  world  at  large.  It  is  for  a  very  good 
reason  that  we  have  placed  nothing  but  the 
name  of  the  Talmud  itself  at  the  head  of 
our  paper.  We  have  sought  far  and  near 
for  some  one  special  book  on  the  subject, 
which  we  might  make  the  theme  of  our  ob- 
servations —  a  book  which  should  not  mere- 
ly be  a  garbled  translation  of  a  certain 
twelfth-century  *  Introduction,'  interspersed 
with  vituperations  and  supplemented '  with 
blunders,  but  which  from  the  platform  of 
modem  culture  should  pronounce  impartial- 
ly upon  a  production,  which,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  claims  respect  through  its  age,  —  a 
book  that  would  lead  us  through  the  stupen- 
dous labyrinths  of  fact  and  thought  and 
fancy,  of  which  the  Talmud  consists;  that 
would  rejoice  even  in  hieroglyphical  fairy- 
lore,  in  abstruse  propositions  and  syllogisms ; 
that  could  forgive  wild  outbursts  of  passion, 
and  not  judge  harshly  and  hastily  of^things, 
the  real  meaning  of  which  may  have  had  to 
be  hidden  under  the  fool's  cap  and  bells. 

We  have  not  found  such  a  book,  nor  any 
thing  approaching  to  it.  But  closely  con- 
nected with  that  circumstance  is  this  other, 
that  we  were  fain  to  quote  the  first  editions 
of  this  Talmud,  though  scores  have  been 
printed  since,  and  about  a  dozen  are  in  the 
press  at  this  very  moment.  Even  this  first 
edition  was  printed  in  hot  haste,  and  with- 
out due  care;  and  every  succeeding  one, 
with  one  or  two  insignificant  exceptions, 
presents  a  sadder  spectacle.  In  the  Basle 
edition  of  1578  — the  third  in  point  of  time, 
which  has  remained  the  standard  edition  al- 
most ever  since  —  that  amazing  creature, 
the  Censor,  stepped  in.  In  his  anxiety  to 
protect  the  *Futh'  from  all    and    every 
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danger  —  fi>r  the  Talmud  iras  sa^poeed  to 
hide  bitter  thiogs  against  Christianity  under 
the  most  innocent-looking  words  and  phrases 

—  this  official  did  very  wonderful  things. 
When  he,  for  example,  found  some  ancient 
Koman  in  the  bo<^  swearing  by  the  Capitol 
or  by  Jupiter  <  of  Rome,'  his  mind  instantly 
misgave  hioa.  Surely  this  Roman  must  be 
a  Christian,  the  Capitol,  the  Vatican,  Jupi- 
ter the  Pope.  And  forthwith  he  struck  out 
Rome,  ana  substituted  any  other  place  he 
could  think  o£  A  favorite  spot  seems  to  have 
been  Persia,  sometimes  it  was  Aram  or  Ba- 
bel. So  that  this  worthy  Roman  may  be 
found  unto  this  day  swearing  by  the  Capitol 
of  Persia,  or  by  the  Jupiter  of  Aram  and 
Babel.  But,  whenever  the  word  *■  Gentile ' 
occurred,  the  Censor  was  seized  with  the 
most  frantic  terrors.  A  *  Gentile '  could  not 
possibly  be  aught  but  a  Christian ;  whether 
he  lived  in  India  or  in  Athens,  in  Rome  or 
in  Canaan ;  whether  he  was  a  good  Grentile 

—  and  there  are  many  such  in  the  Talmud 

—  or  a  wicked  one.  Instantly  he  christened 
him;  and  christened  him,  as  fancy  moved 
him,  an  '  Egyptian/  an  *  Aramssan,'  an 
*  Amalekite,'  an  *  Arab,'  a  *  Negro ; ' 
sometimes  a  whole  *  people.'  We  are 
speaking  strictly  to  the  letter.  All  this  is 
extant  in  our  very  last  editions. 

Once  or  twice,  attempts  were  made  to 
clear  the  text  from  its  foulest  blemishes. 
There  was  even,  about  two  years  ago,  a  be- 
ginning made  of  a  *  critical'  edition,  such  as 
not  merely  Greek  and  Roman,  Sanscrit  and 
Persian  classics,  but  the  veriest  trash  writ- 
ten in  those  languages,  would  have  had  ever 
so  long  ago.  And  there  is  —  M.  Renan's 
unfortunate  remark  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing * —  no  lack  (of  Talmudical  MSS., 
however  fragmentary  they  be  for  the  most 
part.  There  are  innumerable  variations,  ad- 
ditions, and  corrections  te  be  gleaned  from 
the  Codices  at  the  fiodleian  and  the  Vati- 
can, in  the  Librdries  ef  Odessa,  Munich, 
and  Florence,  Hambuif^  and  Heidelberg, 
Paiis  and  Parma.  But  an  evil  eye  seems  to 
be  upon  this  book.  This  oerrected  edition 
remains  a  torso,  like  the  two  first  volumes  of 
translations  of  the  Takmd,  commenced  at 
dilferent  periods,  the  second  volumes  of 
which  never  saw  the  light.  It  therefore 
seemed  advisable  to  refer  to  the  Gditio  Prin- 
ceps,  as  the  one  that  is  at  least  fnee  ^Mm  the 
blemishes,  censorial  or  typographical,  of 
later  aees. 

Well  does  the  Talmud  supplement  «be 
Horatian  <  Habeirt  aua  fata  libelli,"  V  ^^ 

•  *  On  salt  qnUl  jm •recto  junui  manntoHt  du  Tal- 
mud pour  oontrOler  les  editions  imprUn^ei.'  —  Les 


words  *  even  the  sacred  scrolls  in  the  Taber- 
nacle.'    We  really  do  not  wonder  that  the 
good  Capncin  of  whom  we  spoke  mistook  it 
for  a  man.     Ever  since  it  existed  —  almost 
before  it  existed  in  a  palpable  shape  —  it  has 
been  treated  mneh  like  a  human  being.     It 
has  been  proscribed,  and  imprisoned,  and 
burnt,  a  hundred  times  over.    From  Justin- 
ian, who,  as  early  as  55S  a.  d.,  honoured  it 
by  a  special  interdictory  Novella,t  down  to 
Clement  V III.  and  later  —  a  space  of  over  a 
thousand  years  —  both  the  secular  and  the 
spiritual  powers,  kings  and  emperors,  popes 
and  anti-popes,  vied  with  each  other  in  nurl- 
inff  anathemas  and  bulls  and  edicts  of  whole- 
sale confiscation  and  conflagration  against 
this  luckless  book.     Thus,  within  a  period 
of  less  than  fifty  years  —  and  these  formiiug 
the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  —  it 
was  publicly  burnt  no  less  than  six  different 
times,  and    that  not  in  single  copies,  but 
wholesale  by  the  wagon-load.     Julius  III. 
issued  his  proclamation  against  what  he  gro- 
tesquely calls  the  *  Gremaroth  Thalmud '  in 
156S   and   1565,  Paul  IV.  in  1559,  Pius  V. 
in  1566,  Clement  VIII.  in   1592  and  1599. 
The  fear  of  it  was  great  indeed.     Even  Pius 
IV.,  in  giving  permission  for  a  new  edition, 
stipulated  expressly  that  it  should  appear 
without  the  name  Talmud.    Si  tamen  prodi- 
erit  sine  nomine  Thalmud  tolerari  deberet.' 
It  almost  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  Shib- 
boleth, by  which  every  new  potentate  had 
to  prove  the  rigour  of  his  faitn.     And  very- 
rigorous  it  must  have  been,  to  judge  by  the 
language  which  even  the  highest  £gnitaries 
of   the   Church  did  not  disdain   to  use  at 
times.     Thus  Honorius  IV.  writes  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1286  anentthat 
*  damnable  book  '  (liber  damnabiUtt^,  admon- 
ishing him  gravely,  and  desiring  him  *  vehe- 
mently '  to  see  that  it  be  not  read  by  any- 
bodj^,  since  *  all  other  evils  flow  out  of  it.' 
Verily  these  documents  are  sad  reading, 
only   relieved   occasionally  by  some  wiul 
blunder  that  lights  up  as  with  one  flash  the 
abyss  of  ignorance  Kgarding  this  object  of 
wrath. 

We  remember  but  one  sensible  exception 
in  this  Babel  of  manifestoes.  Clement  V., 
in  1307,  before  condemning  the  book,  wished 
to  know  something  of  it,  and  there  was  bo 
one  to  tell  him.  Whereupon  he  proposed 
—  but  in  language  so  obscure  that  it  left 
the  door  open  ror  many  interpretations  — 
that  three  chairs  be  founded,  for  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  and  Arabic,  as  the  three  touffues 
nearest  to  the  idiom  of  the  Talmud.  The 
spots  chosen  by  him  were  the  Universities  of 

t  Jff^oveila  IM,  Uept  'Eflpaiuv  (addreiBed  to  the 
FvaftctiiB  Pnetorio  Areoblndiu). 
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.  Faiw,  Sabnaacai  BolcMty  and  Oxford, 
la  time,  he  hoped)  oae  of  these  UniyenntieB 
might  be  able  to  prodace  a  trmalation  of 
this  mjiterioiif  book.  Need  we  say  that  this 
ooaeammatioD  nerer  came  to  pais  ?  The 
more  ezpeditioos  ptocem  of  deatmctioB  was 
retorted  to  again  and  again  and  again,  not 
merely  in  the  sinffto  cities  of  Italy  and 
France,  bat  throvghout  the  entire  Holy  Bo- 
man  Empire. 

At  length  a  change  took  place  in  Qer- 
many.  One  Pfeferkom,  a  miserable  crea- 
ture enough,  began,  in  the  time  of  the  Empe- 
ror Maximilian,  to  agitate  for  a  new  decree 
for  the  extermination  of  Uie  Talmud.  The 
Emperor  lay  with  his  hosts  befbre  Pavia, 
when  the  e?il-tongued  messenger  arrived  in 
the  camp,  famished  with  goodly  letters  by 
Kunigunde,  the  Emperor's  beautiM  sister. 
Maxinodlian,  wearied  and  unsnspecting,  re- 
newed that  time-honoored  decree  for  a  con- 
fiscation, to  be  duly  followed  by  a  conflagra- 
tion, readily  enough.  The  confiscation  was 
ooBscientioasly  carried  out,  for  Pfeflerkorn 
knew  well  enough  where  his  former  co-re- 
ligionists  kept  their  books.  •  But  a  confljurar 
tion  of  a  rery  difierent  kind  ensued.  Step 
by  step,  hour  by  hour,  the  German  Beforma- 
tion  was  drawing  nearer.  Beuohlin,  the 
most*  eminent  HeUenist  and  Hebraist  of  his 
time,  had  been  Dominated  to  sit  on  the  Com- 
mittee which  was  to  lend  its  learned  author- 
ity to  the  Emperor's  decree.  But  he  did 
not  relish  this  task.  *  He  did  not  like  the 
look  of  Pfeffericom,'  he  sajrs.  Besides  which, 
be  was  a  learned  and  honest  man,  and,  hav- 
ing been  the  restorer  of  classical  Greek  in 
Germanr,  he  did  not  care  to  participate  in 
llie  wholesale  murder  of  a  book  *  written  by 
Christ's  nearest  relations.'  Perhaps  he  saw 
Uie  cunningly-laid  trap.  He  had  long  been  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh  of  many  of  his  contempo- 
raries. His  Hebrew  labours  had  been  kwked 
open  with  bitter  jealousy,  if  not  fear.  Noth- 
ing less  was  contemplated  in  those  days  -^ 
the  theological  Faculty  of  Mayence  de- 
manded it  openly — than  a  total  'Berision 
and  Correction '  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  *  in- 
asmuch as  it  difiered  firom  the  Vulgate.' 
Beuchlin,  on  his  part,  never  lost  an  opportu- 
nity of  proclaiming  the  high  importance  of  the 
*  Hebrew  Truth,'  as  he  emphatically  called 
it.  His  enemies  thooffht  that  one  of  two 
things  would  follow.  By  officially  pronoun- 
cing upon  the  Talmud,  he  was  sure  either  to 
commit  himself  dangerously — and  then  a 
speedy  end  would  be  made  of  him — or  to 
set  at  naught,  to  a  certain  extent,  his  own 
previoas  ludsments  in  favour  of  these 
studies.  He  declined  the  proposal,  sayii^, 
honestly  enough,  that  he  knew  nothing  of 


the  book,  and  thai  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  many  who  knew  anything  of  it. 
Least  of  all  did  its  detmctors  know  it  But, 
he  continued,  even  if  it  should  contain  at- 
tacks on  Christianity,  would  it  not  be  pref- 
wable  to  reply  to  them  ?  *  Burning  is  but  a 
ruffianly  argument  (Bacchanten- Argument).* 
Whereupon  a  wild  outci;}''  was  raised  against 
him  as  a  Jew,  a  Judaizer,  a  bribed  rene- 
gade, and  so  on.  Beuchlin,  nothing  daunted, 
set  to  work  upon  the  book  in  bis  patient 
hard-working  manner.  Next  he  wrote  a 
brilliant  defence  at  it.  When  the  Emperor 
asked  his  opinion,  he  repeateil  Clement's 
proposal  to  found  talmuoical  chairs.  At 
each  German  university  there  should  be  two 
professors,  specially  appointed  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  enabling  students  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  K)ok.  *  As  to  burning  it,' 
he  continues,  in  the  famous  Memorial  ad- 
dressed to  the  Emperor,  *  if  some  fool  came 
and  said.  Most  mighty  Emperor  I  your  Maj- 
esty should  really  suppress  and  bum  the 
books  of  alchymy  (a  fine  argumerUum  ad 
hominem)  because  they  contain  blasphemous, 
wicked,  and  absurd  tbinss  against  our  faith, 
what  should  his  Imperial  Majesty  reply  to 
such  a  buffalo  or  ass  but  this  ?  —  Thou  art  a 
ninny,  rather  to  be  laughed  at  than  fol- 
lowed. Now  because  his  feeble  head  can- 
not enter  into  the  depths  of  a  science,  and 
cannot  conceive  it,  and  does  understand 
things  otherwise  than  they  really  are,  would 
you  deem  it  fit  to  bum  such  books  ? ' 

Fiercer  and  fiercer  waxed  the  howl,  and 
Beuchlin,  the  peaceful  student,  fiiom  a  wit- 
ness became  a  delinquent  What  he  suf- 
fered for  and  through  the  Talmud  cannot  be 
told  here.  Far  ana  wide,  all  over  Europe, 
the  contest  raged.  A  whole  literature  of 
pamphlets,  flying  sheets,  caricatures,  sprans 
up.  University  &er  university  was  appealeu 
to  against  him.  No  less  than  forty-seven 
sittings  were  held  by  the  theological  Faculty 
of  Paris,  which  ended  by  their  formal  con- 
demnation of  Beuchlin.  But  he  was  not 
left  to  fight  alone.  Around  him  rallied,  one 
by  one,  Duke  Uhich  of  Wiirtemberg,  the 
Elector  Frederick  of  Saxony,  Ulrich  von 
Hntten,  Franz  von  Sickingen  —  he  who  fi- 
nally made  the  Colognians  pay  their  costs  in 
the  Beuchlin  trial  ^-JSrasmus  of  Botterdam, 
and  Uiat  whole  brilliant  phalanx  of  the 
'  Knightaof  the  Holy  Ghost,'  the  '  Hosts  of 
Pallas  Athene,'  the  ^Tabnutphitij*  as  the  doc- 
uments of  the  period  variously  style  them : 
Ihey  whom  we  call  the  Humanists. 

And  their  Palladium  and  their  War-cry 
was — oh  t  wondrous  ways  of  History  » the 
Talmud !-  To  stand  up  for  Beuchlin  meant, 
to  them,  to  stand  up  for  *  the  Law;'  to  fight 
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for  tbe  l\Jorod  wae  to  fight  far  the  Church  I 

*  Non  te/  writes  Egidio  de  Yiterbo  to  Reuch- 
lin,  *  sed  Legem :  non  Thalmud,  sed  EccU- 
siam  f ' 

The  rest  of  the  stoiy  is  written  in  the 

*  Epistolae  Obscurorum  Virorum/  and  in  the 
early  pages  of  the  German  Reformation.  The 
Talmud  was  not  burnt  this  time.  On  the 
contrary,  its  first  complete  edition  was 
printed.  And  in  thM  same  year  of  Grace 
152U  A.  D.,  when  this  first  edition  went 
through  the  press  at  Venice,  Martin  Luther 
butiat  the  Pope's  bull  at  Wittenberg. 

What  is  the  Talmud  ? 

Again  the  question  rises  before  ns  in  its 
whole  formidable  shape,  —  a  question  which 
no  one  has  yet  answered  satisfactorily.  And 
we  labour  in  this  place  under  more  than  one 
disadvantage.  For,  c^uite  apart  from  the 
difiiculties  of  explainmg  a  work  so  utterly 
Eastern,  antique,  and  thoroughly  sui  gene- 
ris, to  our  modern  Western  readers,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  pages,  we  labour  under  the 
further  disability  of  not  being  abl&  to  refer 
to  the  work  itself.  Would  it  not  indeed  be 
mere  affectation  to  presuppose  more  than  the 
vaguest  acquaintance  with  its  language  or 
even  its  name  in  many  of  our  readers  ? 
And  while  we  would  fain  enlai^e  upon  such 
points  as  a  comparison  between  the  law  laid 
down  in  it  with  ours,  or  with  the  contempo- 
rary Greek,  Roman,  and  Persian  Laws,  or 
those  of  Islam,  or  even  with  its  own  funda- 
mental Code,  the  Mosaic :  while  we  would 
trace  a  number  of  its  ethical,  ceremonial* 
and  doctrinal  points  in  Zoroastrianism,  in 
Christianity,  in  Mohammedanism ;  a  vast 
deal  of  its  metaphysics  and  philosophy  in 
Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Pythagoreans,  the  Neo- 
platonists,  and  the  Gnostics  —  not  to  men- 
tion Spinoza  and  the  Schellings  of  our  own 
day ;  much  of  its  medicine  in  Hippocrates 
and  Galen,  and  the  Paracelsuses  of  but  a 
few  centuries  ago  —  we  shall  scarcely  be 
able  to  do  more  than  to  lay  a  few  disjecta 
membra  of  these  things  before  our  reaiaers. 
We  cannot  even  sketch,  in  all  its  bearings, 
that  singular  mental  movement  which 
caused  the  best  spirits  of  an  entire  nation  to 
concentrate,  in  spite  of  opposition,  all  their 
energies  for  a  thousand  years  upon  the  writr 
ing,  and  for  another  thousand  years  upon 
the  commenting,  of  this  one  book.  Omitr 
ting  all  detail,  which  it  has  cost  much  to 
gather,  and  more  to  suppress,  we  shall 
merely  tell  of  its  development,  of  the  schools 
in  which  it  grew,  of  the  tribunals  which 
judged  by  it,  of  some  of  the  men  that  set 
their  seal  on  it  We  shall  also  introduce  a 
summary  of  its  law,  speak  of  its  metaphys- 


ics, of  its  moral  philosophy,  and  quote  many' 
of  its  proverbs  and  saws— the  truest  of  aU 
gauges  of  a  time. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  be  obliged  occasionally 
to  appeal  to  some  of  the  extraneous  topics 
just  mentioned.  The  Talmud,  like  every 
other  phenomenon,  in  order  to  become  com- 
prehensible, should  be  considered  only  in 
connection  with  thingsof  a  similar  kind;  a 
fact  almost  entirely  overlooked  to  this  day. 
Being  emphatically  a  Corpus  Juris,  an  en- , 
c^clopffidia  of  law,  civil  and  penal,  ecclesias- 
tical and  international,  human  and  divine, 
it  may  best  be  judged  by  analogy  and  com- 
parison with  other  legal  codes,  more  espe- 
cially with  the  Justinian  Code  and  its  Com- 
mentaries. What  the  uninitiated  have 
taken  for  exceptional  *  Rabbinical '  subtle- 
ties, or,  in  matters  relating  to  the  sexes,  for 
gross  offences  against  modern  taste,  will  then 
cause  the  Talmud  to  stand  out  rather  fa- 
vourably than  otherwise.  The  Pandects 
and  the  Institutes,  the  Novellas  and  the  Re- 
sponsa  Prudentium,  should  thus  be  constant- 
ly consulted  and  compared.  No  less  should 
our  English  law,  as  laid  down  in  Blaekstone, 
wherein  we  may  see  how  the  most  varied 
views  of  right  and  wrong  have  been  finally 
blended  and  harmonised  with  the  spirit  of 
our  times.  But  the  Talmud  is  more  than  a 
Book  of  Laws.  It  is  a  microcosm,  embracing, 
even  as  does  the  Bible,  heaven  and  earth.  It 
is  as  if  all  the  prose  and  the  poetry,  the  sci- 
ence, the  faith  and  speculation  of  the  Old 
World,  were,  though  only  in  faint  reflections, 
bound  up  in  it  tn  nuce.  Comprising  the 
time  from  the  rise  to  the  fall  of  antiquity, 
and  a  sood  deal  of  its  afler-glow,  the  history 
and  culture  of  antiquity  have  to  be  consid- 
ered in  their  various  stages.  But,  above  all, 
it  is  necessary  to  transport  ourselves,  follow- 
ing Goethe':}  advic!e,  to  its  birthplace  —  Pal- 
estine and  Babylon  — the  gorgeous  East  it- 
self, where  all  things  glow  in  brishter  col- 
ours,  and  grow  into  more  fantastic  shapes :  — 

<  Willst  den  Dichter  da  verstehen, 
l^isst  in  Dichter's  Lande  geben.' 

The  origin  of  the  Talmud  is  coeval  with 
the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
One  of  the  most  mysterious  and  momentous 
periods  in  the  history  of  humanity  is  that 
orief  space  of  the  Exile.  What  were  tbe  in- 
fluences brought  to  bear  upon  the  captives 
during  that  time,  we  know  nor..  But  this 
we  know,  that  from  a  reckless,  lawless*,  f^pd- 
less  populace,  they  returned  transformed  into 
a  band  of  Puritans.  The  religion  of  Zer* 
dusht,  though  it  has  lefl  its  traces  in  Judar 
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lam,  faiU  to  accoant  for  that  change.  Nor 
does  the  Exile  itself  account  for  it.  Many 
and  intense  as  are  the  reminiscences  of  its 
bitterness,  and  of  yearning  for  home,  that 
have  survived  in  prayer  and  in  song,  yet 
-we  know  that,  when  the  hoar  of  Eberty 
struck,  the  forced  colonists  were  loth  to  re- 
turn to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  Yet  the 
«hange  is  there,  palpable,  unmistakable  — 
a  change  which  we  may  regard  as  almost 
miraculous.  Scarcely  aware  before  of  the 
existence^of  their  glorious  national  lite]:a- 
ture,  the  people  now  began  to  press  round 
these  brands  plucked  from  the  fire  —  the 
scanty  records  of  their  fsuth  and  history  — 
with  a  fierce  and  passionate  love,  a  love 
stronger  even  than  that  of  wife  and  child. 
These  same  documents,  as  they  were  gradu- 
ally formed  into  a  canon,  became  the  im- 
mutable centre  of  their  lives,  their  actions, 
their  thoughts,  their  very  dreams.  From 
that  time  forth,  with  scarcely  any  intermis- 
sion, the  keenest  as  well'  as  the  most  poetical 
minds  of  the  nation  remained  fixed  upon 
them.  ^  Turn  it  and  turn  it  again,'  8a3rs  the 
Talmud,  with  regard  to  the  Bible,  *for 
every  thine;  is  in  it.'  ^Search  the  Scriptures,' 
is  the  distmct  utterance  of  the  New  Testar 
ment. 

The  natural  consequence  ensued.  Grad- 
ually, imperceptibly  almost,  firom  a  mere 
expounding  and  investigation  for  purposes 
of  edification  or  instruction  on  some  special 
point,  this  activity  begot  a  science,  a  science 
that  assumed  the  very  widest  dimensions. 
Its  technical  name  is  already  contained  in 
the  Book  of  Chronicles.  It  is  ^Midrash' 
(fh>m  darashf  to  study,  expound)  — a  term 
which  the  Authorised  Version  renders  by 
»  Story.'  • 

There  is  scarcely  a  more  fruitful  source  of 
misconceptions  upon  this  subject  than  the 
liquid  nature,  so  to  speak,  of  its  technical 
terms.  They  mean  any  thing  and  every 
thing,  at  once  most  general  and^  most  spe- 
cial. Nearly  all  of  them  signify  in  the  first 
instance  simply  *  study.'  Next  they  are 
used  for  some  one  very  special  branch  of 
this  study.  Then  they  indicate,  at  times,  a 
peculiar  method,  at  others  the  works  which 
Lave  grown  out  of  these  either  general  or 
speeial  mental  labours.  Thus  Midrash,  from 
toe  abstract '  expounding,'  came  to  be  ap- 
plied, first  to  the  *  exposition '  itself,  even  as 
our  terms  ^work,'  investigation,'  'inquiry,' 
imply  both  process  and  product ;  and  final- 
ly, as  a  special  branch  of  exposition  —  the 
legendary  —  was  niore  popular  than  the 
rest,  to  this  one  branch  only  and  to  the 
books  that  chiefiy  represented  it 
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For  there  had  sprung  up  almost  innumer- 
able modes  of  'searching  the  Scriptures.' 
In  the  quaintly  ingenious  manner  of  the 
times,  four  of  the  chief  methods  were  found 
in'  the  Persian  word  Paradise,  spelt  in  vow- 
elless  Semitic  fashion,  FRDS.  Each  one  of 
these  mysterious  letters  was  taken,  mnemoa- 
ically,  as  the  initial  of  some  techniciJ  word 
that  indicated  one  of  these  four  methods. 
The  one  called  P  [peshaf]  aimed  at  the  sim- 
ple understanding  of  words  and  things,  in 
accordance  with  tne  primary  exesetical  law 
of  the  Tahnud, '  that  no  verse  of  the  Scrip- 
ture ever  practically  travelled  beyond  its 
literal  meaning,'  —  though  it  might  be  ex- 
plained, homiletically  and  otherwise,  in  in- 
numerable new  ways.  The  second,  R  [remes], 
means  Hint,  u  e,  the  discovery  of  the  indica- 
tions contained  in  certain  seemingly  super- 
fluous letters  and  signs  in  Scripture.'  These 
were  taken  to  rerer  to  laws  not  distinctly 
mentioned,  but  either  existing  traditionally 
or  newly  promulgated.  This  method,  when 
more  generally  applied,  begot  a  kind  of 
memorta  techmca^  a  stenography  akin  to  the 
'  Notarikon '  of  the  Romans.  Points  and 
notes  were  added  to  the  margins  of  scriptu- 
ral MSS.,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Massorah, 
or  diplomatic  preservation  of  the  text,  was 
thus  laid.  The  third,  D  [derush'],  was  bomi- 
letic  application  of  that  which  had  been  to 
that  which  was  and  would  be,  of  prophetical 
and  historical  dicta  to  the  actual  condition 
of  things.  It  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  sermon, 
with  aU  the  aids  of  dialectics  and  poetry,  of 
parable,  gnome,  proverb,  legend,  and  the 
rest,  exacUy  as  we  find  it  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment The  fourth,  S,  stood  for  sod^  secret, 
mvstery.  This  was  the  Secret  Science,  into 
which  but  few  were  initiated.  It  was  the- 
osophy,  metaphysics,  angelology,  a  host  of 
wild  and  glowing  visions  of  things  beyond 
earth.  Faint  echoes  of  this  science  survive 
in  Neoplatonism,  in  Gnosticism,  in  the  Kab- 
balah, in  '  Hermes  Trismegistus.'  But  few 
were  initiated  into  these  things  of  '  The 
Creation '  and  of  '  The  Chariot/  as  it  was 
also  called,  in  allusion  to  Ezekiel's  vision. 
Yet  here  again  the  power  of  the  vague  and 
mysterious  was  so  strong,  that  the  word  Par^ 
adise  gradually  indicated  this  last  branch, 
the  secret  science,  only.  Later,  in  Gnosti- 
cism, it  came  to  mean  the  '  Spiritual  Christ' 

There  is  a  weird  story  in  the  Talmud, 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  widest  explana- 
tions, but  which  will  become  intelligible  by 
the  foregoing  lines.  'Four  men,'  it  says, 
'  entered  Paradise.  One  beheld  and  died. 
One  beheld  and  lost  his  senses.  One  de- 
stroyed the  young  plants.  One  only  entered 
in  peace  and  came. out  in   peace.'     The 
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names  of  all  fbar  are  given.  They  are  all 
exalted  masters  of  tbo  law.  The  last  but 
one,  he  who  destroyed  the  young  plants,  is 
Blisha  ben  Abnyah,  the  Faust  of  the  Tal- 
mud, who,  while  sitting  in  the  academy,  at 
the  feet  of  his  teachers,  to  study  the  law, 
kept  the  *  profane  books '  —  of  •  Homeros,'  to 
wit,  hidden  in  his  garment,  and  from  whose 
Hiouth  *■  Greek  songs '  never  ceased  to  flow. 
How  he,  notwithstanding  his  early  scepti- 
cism, rapidly  rises  to  eminence  in  that  same 
Iftw,  finally  falls  away  and  becomes  a  traitor 
and  an  outcast,  and  his  very  name  a  thing  of 
unutterable  horror  —  how  one  day  (it  was 
the  great  day  of  atonement)  he  passes  the 
ruins  of  the  temple,  and  hears  a  voice  within 
'  mnrmuripg  like  a  dove  '  — » *  all  men  shall 
be  forgiven  this  day  save  Elisha  ben  Abu- 

Sh,  who,  knowing  me,  has  betrayed  me  *  — 
w,  afler  his  death,  the  flames  will  not 
cease  to  hover  over  his  grave,  until  his  one 
fkithful  d'ftciple,  the  ^Light  of  the  Law,'  Meir, 
throws  himself  over  it,  swearing  a  holy  oath 
that  he  will  not  partake  of  the  joys  of  the 
world  to  come  without  his  beloved  master, 
and  that  he  will  not  move  from  that  spot 
until  his  master's  soul  shall  have  found  grace 
and  salvation  before  the  Throne  of  mer- 
cy—  all  this  and  a  number  of  other  inci- 
dents form  one  of  the  most  starring  poetical 
pictures  of  the  whole  Talmud.  Tne  last  of 
the  four  is  Akiba,  the  most  exalted,  most  ro- 
mantic, and  most  heroic  character  perhajM 
in  that  vast  gallery  of  the  learned  of  his 
time ;  he  who,  in  the  last  revolt  under  Tra- 
jan and  Hadrian,  expiated  his  patriotic  rash- 
ness at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  execution- 
ers, and  —  the  legend  adds  —  whose  soul 
fled  just  when,  in  his  last  asony,  his  mouth 
cried  out  the  last  word  of  the  confession  of 
God's  unity:  —  ^ Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord 
our  God  is  One,* 

The  Talmud  is  the  storehouse  of* Mid- 
rash,'  in  its  widest  sense,  and  in  all  its 
branches.  What  we  said  of  the  fluctuation 
of  terms  applies  emphatically  also  to  this 
word  Talmud.  It  means,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, nothing  but  *  study,'  *  learning,'  from 
lamad,  to  learn ;  next,  indicating  a  special 
method  of  *  learning,'  or  rather  arguin  v,  it  fi- 
nally became  the  name  of  the  great  Corpus 
Juris  of  Judaism. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Talmud  as  a  legal 
code,  we  trust  we  shall  not  be  understood  too 
literally.  It  resembles  about  as  much  what 
we  generally  understand  by  that  name  as  a 
primeval  forest  resembles  a  Dutch  garden. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  eoual  the  state  of 
utter  amazement  into  whicn  the  modem  io- 
vestigator  finds  himself  plunged  at  the  first 
nght  of  these  laxuriant  talmodieal  wilder- 


nesses. Schooled  in  the  hftnnonisin^y 
methodising  systems  of  the  West  —  svstems 
that  condense,  and  arrange,  and  chusafy, 
and  give  every  thin^  its  fittmg  place  and  its 
fitting  position  in  that  place  —  he  feels  al- 
most stupefied  here.  The  language,  tlie 
style,  the  method,  the  very  sequence,  of  things 
(a  sequence  that  oilen  appears  as  Wical  as 
our  d^nu),  the  amazing  raried  nltare  of 
these  things — every  thing  seems  tangled, 
confused,  chaotic.  It  is  only  after  a  time 
that  the  student  learns  to  distinguish  be- 
tween two  mirrhtv  currents  in  the  book  — 
currents  that  at  times  flow  parallel,  at  times 
seem  to  work  upon  each  other,  and  to  im- 
pede each  other's  action :  the  one  emanating 
from  the  brain,  the  other  from  the  heart — 
the  one  Prose,  the  other  Poetry,  —  the  one 
clirryin<f  with  it  all  those  mental  faculties 
that  manifest  themselves  in  arguing,  investi- 
gating, comparing,  developing,  bringing  a 
thousand  points  to  bear  upon  one,  and  one 
upon  a  thousand ;  the  other  springing  from 
the  realms  of  fancy,  of  imagination,  reeling, 
humour,  and,  above  all,  from  that  pre- 
cious combination  of  still,  almost  sad,  pen- 
si  ven  ess  with  quick  catholic  sympatnies, 
which  in  German  is  called  GemiUh.  These 
two  currents  the  Midrash,  in  its  various  as- 
pects, had  caused  to  set  in  the  direction  of 
the  Bible,  and  they  soon  found  in  it  two  vast 
fields  for  the  display  of  all  their  power  and 
energy.  The  lo^cal  faculties  turned  to  the 
legal  portions  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Deuter- 
onomy —  dieveloping,  seeking,  and  solving  a 
thousand  real  or  apparent  difficulties  and 
contradictions  with  what,  as  tradition,  had 
been  living  in  the  hearts  and  mouths  of  the 
people  from  time  immemorial.    The  other 

—  the  imaginative  faculties  —  took  posses- 
sion of  the  prophetical,  ethical,  historical, 
and,  quaintly  enough,  sometimes  even  of  the 
legal  portions  of  the  Bible,  and  transformed 
the  whole  into  a  vast  series  of  themes  almost 
musical  in  their  wonderful  and  capricions 
variations.  The  first  named  is  called  *  Hal- 
achah '  (Rule,  Norm),  a  term  applied  both  to 
the  process  of  evolving  legal  enactments,  and 
the  enactments  themselves.  The  other, 
*  Haggadah '  (Legend,  Saga)  not  so  much  in 
our  modem  sense  oif  the  word,  though  a 
great  part  of  its  contents  comes  under  that 
head,  out  because  it  was  only  a  '  saying,'  a 
thing  without  authority,  a  play  of  fancy,  an 
allegory,  a  parable,  a  tale,  that  pointed  a 
moral  and  illustrated  a  question,  that 
smoothed  the  billows  of  fierce  debate,  roused 
the  slumbering  attention,  and  was  generally 

—  to  use  its  own  phrase  —  a  ^  comfort  and  a 


The  TaLodud,  which  is  composed  of  these 
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two  tlunents,  tbe  kgal  ssd  thB  Ic^gmdftr^y  is 
dirided  into  Misbnar  and  Gkmaba  :  two 
Urma  a^n  of  ancertaint  shiftiog  meaning. 
OriginaTly  indicating,  like  tke  technical  wofob 
mentioneid  already,  *  study/  they  both  be- 
came terms  for  special  stadies,  and  indicated 
El  works.  Hie  Mishnab,  from  skctnah 
,  to  lean-to  repeat,  haa  been  of  old 
itcd  6evTipooic,  second  law.  Bat  this 
derivation,  correct  as  it  seems  literally,  is  in- 
correct in  the  first  instance.  It  simply 
means '  Learning,'  like  Gemara,  which,  oe- 
sides,  indicates  *  complement '  to  the  Misnah 
^-  itself  a  complement  to  the  Mosaic  code, 
but  in  such  a  manner  that,  in  developing 
and  enlarging,  it  supersedes  iL  The  Mish* 
nah,  on  its  own  part  again,  forms  a  kind  of 
text  to  which  the  Gemara  is  not  so  much  a 
schdion  as  a  critical  expansion.  The  Pen- 
tateuch remains  in  all  cases  the  background 
and  latent  source  of  the  Mbhnah.  But  it  is 
the  business  of  the  Gemara  to  examine  into 
the  legitimacy  and  correctness  of  this  Mish- 
nic  development  in  single  instances.  The 
Pentateuch  remained  under  all  circumstan- 
ces the  immutable,  divinely  given  constitu- 
tion, the  written  law:  in  contradistinction  to 
it,  the  Mishnah,  together  with  the  Gemara, 
was  called  the  oral,  or  ^  Unwritten '  law,  not 
unlike  the  unwritten  Greek  '^ptUy  the 
Koman  *  Lex  Non  Scripta,'  the  Snnnah,  or 
our  own  Common  Law. 

There  are  few  chapters  in  the  whole  His- 
tory of  Jurispndence  more  obscure  than  the 
orinrin,  development,  and  completion  of  this 
'Oral  Law.'  There  must  nave  existed, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Mosaic  law,  a 
number  of  corollary  laws,  which  explained 
in  detail  most  of  the  rules  broadly  laid  down 
in  it.  Apart  from  these,  it  was  but  natural 
that  the  enactments  of  that  primitive  Coun- 
oii  of  the  Desert,  the  Elders,  and  their  suc- 
cessors in  each  period,  together  with  the  ver- 
dicts issued  by  the  later  'judges  within  the 
gates,'  to  whom  the  Pentateuch  distinctly 
refers,  should  have  become  precedents,  and 
been  handed  down  as  such.  Apocryphal 
writings — notably  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra 
—  not  to  mention  Philo  and  the  Church 
Fathers,  speak  of  fabulous  numbers  of  books 
that  had  been  given  to  Moses  toother  with 
the  Pentateuch :  thus  indicating  we  common 
belief  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  supplement- 
ary laws  that  had  existed  among  tne  people 
from  time  immemorial.  Jewish  tradition 
traces  the  bulk  of  the  oral  injunctions, 
through  a  chain  of  distinctly-named  authori- 
tiea,  to  *  Sinai '  itselr.  It  mentions  in  detail 
k>w  Moses  communicated  those  minutia  of 
ha  legislation,  in  which  he  had  been  instruct- 
ed during  the  mysterious  forty  days  and 


nights  on  the  Mount,  to  the  chosen  guides  of 
the  people,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  should 
for  ever  remain  engraven  on  the  tablets  of 
their  hearts. 

A  long  space  intervenes  between  the  Mo- 
saic period  and  that  of  the  Mishnah.  Tbe 
ever  growing  wants  of  the  ever  disturbed 
commonwealth  necessitated  new  laws  and 
regulations  at  every  turn.  A  difficulty, 
however,  arose,  unknown  to  other  legisla- 
tions. In  despotic  states,  a  decree  is  issued, 
promulgating  the  new  law.  In  constitution- 
al states,  a  Bill  is  brought  in.  The  supreme 
authority,  if  it  finds  it  meet  and  right  to 
make  this  new  law,  makes  it.  The  case  was 
different  in  the  Jewish  commonwealth  of  the 
post^exilian  times.  Among  the  things  that 
were  irredeemably  lost  with  the  first  temple 
were  the  *  Urim  and  Thummim '  of  the  high 
priest  —  the  oracle.  With  Malacbi  the  last 
prophet  had  died.  Both  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  new  law  and  tbe  abrogation  of  an 
old  one,  a  higher  sanction  was  requiato 
than  a  mere  majority  of  the  legislative  coun 
cil.  The  new  act  must  be  proved,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  the  *  Word  of  God  *  — 
proved  to  have  been  promulgated  by  the 
oupreme  King — hidden  and  bound  up,  as 
it  were,  in  its  very  letters  from  the  begin- 
ning. This  was  not  easy  in  all  cases :  espe- 
cially when  a  certain  number  of  hermencu- 
tical  rules,  not  unlike  those  used  in  the  Bo- 
man  schools  (inferences,  conclusions  from 
the  minor  to  the  major  and  vice  versd,  analo- 
gies of  ideas  or  objects,  general  and  special 
statements,  &c.\  had  come  to  be  laid  down. 

Apart  from  tne  new  laws  requisite  at  sud- 
den emergencies,  there  were  many  of  those 
old  traditional  ones,  for  which  the  paint 
(fopntii  had  to  be  found,  when,  as  established 
legal  matters,  they  came  before  the  critical 
eye  of  the  schools.  And  these  schools  them- 
selves, in  their  ever  restless  activity,  evolved 
new  laws,  according  to  their  loorical  rules, 
even  when  they  were  not  practically  wanted 
nor  likely  ever  to  come  into  practical  use  — - 
simply  as  a  matter  of  science.  Hence  there 
is  a  double  action  perceptible  in  this  legal 
development.  Either  the  scriptural  verse 
forms  the  terminus  a  mtOf  or  the  termii\us  <id 
quent  It  is  either  the  starting-point  for  a 
discussion  which  ends  in  the  pnxluction  of 
some  new  enactment ;  or  some  new  enact- 
ment, or  one  never  before  investigated,  is 
traced  back  to  the  divine  source  by  an  out- 
ward '■  hint,'  however  insi^ificant. 

This  process  of  evolving  new  precepts 

from  old  ones  by  *  signs '  —  a  word  curiously 

enough  used  also  bv  Blackstone  in  his  *■  de- 

{  vetopment '  of  the  law  —  may  in  some  in- 

( stances  have  been  applied  with  too  muc^ 
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freedom.  Tet,  while  the  Talmadical  Code 
practically  difiera  from  the  Mosaic  as  much 
as  our  Digest  will  some  day  differ  from  the 
laws  of  tte  time  of  Canate,  and  as  the  Jus- 
tinian Code  differs  from  the  Twelve  Tables, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  fundamental 
laws  have  in  all  cases  been  consulted  care- 
fully and  impartially  as  to  their  spirit,  their 
letter  beinj?  otlen  but  the  vessel  or  outer 
symbol.  The  oflen  uncompromising  severi- 
ty of  the  Pentateuch,  especially  in  the 
province  of  tb^  penal  law,  had  certainly 
oecome  much  softened  down  under  the 
milder  influences  of  the  culture  of  later  days. 
Several  of  its  injunctions,  which  had  become 
impracticable,  were  circumscribed,  or  almost 
constitutionally  abrogated,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  exceptional  formalities.  Some  of  its 
branches  also  had  developed  in  a  direction 
Other  than  what  at  first  sight  seems  to  have 
been  anticipated.  But  the  power  vested  in 
the  *  judge  of  those  days'  was.  in  general 
most  sparinp^ly  ^nd  conscientiously  applied. 

This  whole  process  of  the  development  of 
'the  *-law  '  was  in  the  hands  of  the  '  Scribes,' 
who,  accordins:  to  the  New  Testament,  '  sit 
in  the  seat  of  Moses.'  We  shall  speak  pres- 
ently of  the  *  Pharisees '  with  whom  the 
word  is  often  coupled.  Here,  meantime, 
we  must  once  more  distinguish  between  the 
different  meanings  of  the  word  *  Scribe '  at 
different  periods.  For  there  are  three 
stages  in  the  oral  compilation  of  the  Talmud- 
ical  Code,  each  of  which  is  named  after  a 
special  class  of  doctors. 

The  task  of  the  first  class  of  these  masters 
—  the  '  Scribes '  by  way  of  eminence,  whose 
time  ranges  from  the  return  from  Babylon 
down  to  the  Greco-Syrian  persecutions  (220 
B.C.)  —  was  above  all  to  preserve  the  sacred 
Text,  as  it  had  survived  after  many  mishaps. 
They  *  enumerated '  not  merely  the  precepts, 
but  the  words,  the  letters,  the  signs  of  the 
Scripture,  thereby  guarding  it  from  all  fu- 
ture interpolations  and  corruptions.  They 
had  further  to  explain  these  precepts,  in 
accordance  with  the  collateral  tradition  of 
which  they  were  the  guardians.  They  had 
to  instruct  the  people,  to  preach  in  the  syn- 
agogues, to  teach  in  the  schools.  They 
fur(lici>  on  their  own  authority,  erected  cer- 
tain *  Fences,'  t.  e,  such  new  injunctions  as 
they  deemed  necessary  merely  for  the  better 
keening  of  the  old  precepts.  The  whole 
work  of  these  men  (*  Men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue ')  is  well  summed  up  in  their 
adage :  ^  Have  a  care  in  legal  decisions,  send 
forth  many  disciples,  and  make  a  fence 
around  the  law.'  More  pregnant  still  is  the 
nx>tto  of  their  last  representative  —  the 
only  one  whose  name,  besides  thoee  of  Mm 


and  Nehemiah,  the  supposed  founders  mt 
this  body,  has  survived  —  Simon  the  Just  : 

*  On  three  things  stands  the  world :  on  law, 
on  worship,  and  on  charity.' 

After  the  *  Scribes'  —  icar'  i^xm^ — conie 
the  *  Learners,'  or  *  Repeaters,'  also  called 
Banajim,^  Master-builders '—from  220  b.c. 
to  220  A.D.  In  this  period  falls  the  Macca- 
bean  Revolution,  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple  by  Titus,  the  re» 
volt  of  Bar^Cochba  under  Hadrian,  the  final 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  total  ex- 
patriation of  the  Jews.  During  this  time, 
Palestine  was  ruled  successively  by  Persians, 
Egyptians,  Syrians,  and  Romans.  But  the 
legal  labours  that  belong  to  this  period  were 
never  seriously  interrupted.  However  dread 
the  events,  the  schools  continued  their  stud- 
ies. The  masters  were  martyred  time  after 
time,  the  academies  were  razed  to  the 
ground,  the  practical  and  the  theoretical  oe- 
cupation  with  the  law  was  proscribed  on 
pain  of  death  —  yet  in  no  instance  is  the 
chain  of  the  living  tradition  broken.  With 
their  last  breath,  the  dying  masters  appoint- 
ed and  ordained  their  successors;  for  one 
academy  that  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ashes  in  Palestine,  three  sprang  up  in  Baby- 
lonia, and  the  Law  flowed  on,  and  was  per- 
petuated in  the  iface  of  a  thousand  deaths. 

The  chief  bearers  and  representatives  of 
these  divine  legal  studies  were  the  President 
(called  Nasi,  Prince^,  and  the  Vice-President 
(Ab-Beth-Din  »-  Father  of  the  House  of 
Judgment)  of  the  highest  legal  assembly,  the 
Synedrion,  Aramaised  into  Sanhedrin.  There 
wore  three  Sanhedrins :  one  *  Great  Sanhe- 
dri n ,'  two  *■  lesser '  ones.  Whenever  the  New 
Testament  mentions  the  *  Priests,  the  Elders, 
and  the  Scribes '  together,  it  means  the  Great 
Sanhedrin.  This  constituted  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  tribunal.  It  consist- 
ed of  seventh-one  members,  chosen  from  the 
foremost  priests,  the  heads  of  tribes  and 
families,  and  from  the  'Learned,'  i.e,  the 
*■  Scri  bes '  or  Lawyers.  It  was  no  easy  task  to 
be  elected  a  member  of  this  Supreme  CounciL 
The  candidate  had  to  be  a  superior  man, 
both  mentally  and  bodily.  He  was  not  to 
be  either  too  young  or  too  old.  Above  all, 
he  was  to  be  an  adept  both  in  the  *  Law ' 
and  in  Science. 

When  people  read  of  '  law,'  *  masters '  or 

*  doctors  of  the  law,'  they  do  not,  it  seems  to 
us,  always    fully  realize  what    that  word 

*  law  '  means  in  Old  or  rather  New  Testa- 
ment language.  It  should  be  remembered 
that,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  it  stands 
for  all  and  every  knowledge,  since  all  and 
every  knowledge  was  requisite  for  the  un- 
derstanding of  It.    The  Mosaic  code  has  ia* 
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janctioDS  about  the  sabbatical  journey ;  the 
distance  had  to  be  measured  and  calculated, 
and  mathematics  were  called  into  play. 
Seeds,  plants,  and  animals  had  to  be  studied 
in  connection  with  the  many  precepts  regard- 
ing them,  and  natural  history  had  to  be  ap- 
pealed to.  Then  there  were  the  purely  hy- 
gienic paragraphs,  which  necessitated  for 
their  precision  a  knowledge  of  all  the  medi- 
cal science  of  the  time.  The  '  seasons  '  and 
tbe  feast-days  were  regulated  b^  the  phases 
of  the  moon ;  and  astronomy  —  if  only  in  its 
elements  —  had  to  be  studied.  And  —  as 
tiie  commonwealth  successively  came  in  con- 
t2tct,  however  much  against  its  will  at  first, 
with  Greece  and  Rome- — their  history, 
geography,  and  language  came  to  be  added 
as  a  matter  of  instruction  to  those  of  Persia 
and  Babylon.  It  was  only  a  handful  of  well- 
meaning  but  narrow-minded  men,  like  the 
Essenes,  who  would  not,  for  their  own  part, 
listen  to  the  repeal  of  certain  temporary  *  De* 
crees  of  Danger.'  When  Helleni  c  scepticism 
in  its  most  seductive  form  had,  during  the  Sy- 
rian troubles,  begun  to  seek  its  victims  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  *  Sacred  Vineyard,'  and 
threatened  to  undermine  all  patriotism  and 
aH  independence,  a  curse  was  pronounced 
upon  Hellenism :  much  as  German  patriots, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  loathed  the 
very  sound  of  the  French  language ;  or  as, 
not  so  very  long  ago,  all  things  'foreign' 
were  regarded  with  a  certain  suspicion  in 
England.  But,  the  danger  over,  the  Greek 
language  and  culture  were  restored  to  their 
previous  high  position  in  both  the  school  and 
tbe  house,  as  indeed  the  union  of  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  the  *  Talith  and  the  Pallium,' 
*  Shem  and  Japheth,  who  had  been  blessed 
together  by  Noah,  and  who  would  always  be 
blessed  in  union,'  was  strongly  insisted  upon. 
We  shall  return  to  the  polyglot  character  of 
those  days,  the  common  language  of  which 
was  an  odd  mixture  of  Greek,  Aramaic, 
Latin,  Svriac,  Hebrew  ;  but  the  member  of 
the  Sanhedrin  had  to  be  a  good  linguist. 
He  was  not  to  be  dependent  ou  the  possibly 
tinged  version  of  an  interpreter.  But  not 
only  was  science,  in  its  widest  sense,  re- 
quired in  him,  but  even  an  acquaintance 
with  its  fantastic  shadows,  such  as  astrology, 
magic,  and  the  rest,  in  order  that  he,  as  both 
lawgiver  and  judge,  should  be  able  to  enter 
also  into  the  popular  feeling  about  these 
wide-spread  *  Arts.'  Proselytes,  eunuchs, 
freedmen,  were  rigidly  excluded  from  the 
Assembly.  So  were  those  who  could  not 
prove  themselves  the  legitimate  ofi'spring  of 
priests,  Levites,  or  Israelites.  And  so, 
further,  were  gamblers,  betting-men,  money- 
lenders, and  dealers  in  illegal  produce.    To  i 


tbe  provision  about  the  age,  viz.,  that  tbe 
senator  should  be  neither  too  far  advanced 
in  age  *  lest  his  judgment  might  be  enfee- 
bled,' nor  too  young  *  lest  it  might  be  imma- 
ture and  hasty ; '  and  to  the  proofs  required 
of  his  vast  theoretical  and  practical  knowl- 
edge —  for  he  was  only  by  slow  degrees  pro- 
moted from  an  obscure  judgeship  in  his  na- 
tive hamlet  to  the  senatorial  dignity  —  there 
came  to  be  added  also  that  wonderfully  fine 
rule,  that  he  must  be  a  married  man  and 
have  children  of  his  own.  Deep  miseries  of 
families  would  be  laid  bare  before  him,  and 
he  should  bring  with  him  a  heart  full  of 
sympathy. 

Of  the  practical  administration  of  justice 
by  the  Sanhedrin  we  have  yet  to  speak 
when  we  come  to  the  Corpus  Juris  itself. 
It  now  behoves  us  to  pause  a  moment  at 
those  *  schools  and  academies '  of  which  we 
have  repeatedly  made  mention,  and  of 
which  the  Sanhedrin  formed,  as  it  were,  the 
crown  and  the  highest  consummation. 

Eighty  years  before  Christ,  schools  flour- 
ished throughout  the  length  and  the  breadth 
of  the  land ;  —  education  had  been  made 
compulsory.  While  there  is  not  a  single 
term  for  *  school '  to  be  found  before  uie 
Captivity,  there  were  by  that  time  about  a 
dozen 'in  common  usage.*  Here  are  a  few 
of  the  innumerable  popular  sayings  of  the 
period,  betokening  the  paramount  importance 
which  public  instruction  had  assumed  in  the 
life  of  the  nation :  *  Jerusalem  was  destroyed 
because  the  instruction  of  the  young  was 
neglected.'  'The  world  is  only  saved  by 
the  breath  of  the  school-children.'  '  Even 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  the  schools 
must  not  be  interrupted.'  '  Study  is  more 
meritorious  than  sacrifice.'  '  A  scholar  is 
greater  than  a  prophet.'  *  You  shou Id  revere 
tbe  teacher  even  more  than  your  father.  The 
latter  only  brought  vou  into  this  world,  the 
former  indicates  the  way  into  the  next. 
But  blessed  is  the  son  who  has  learnt  from 
his  father :  he  shall  revere  him  both  as  his 


*  Some  of  these  terms  are  Greek  like  uXaoCt  IXeog : 
some,  belonging  to  the  pellucid  idiom  of  the  people, 
the  Aramsic,  poeticaliy  indicated  at  times  the 
special  arrangement  of  the  small  and  bl^  scholars, 
e.g.  *  Array/ '  Vineyard  *  (*  where  thfy  sat  in  rows 
as  stands  the  blooming  vine'):  while  others  are 
of  so  uncertain  a  derivation,  that  they  may  belong 
to  either  language.  The  technical  term  for  the 
highest  sehooT,  for  Instance,  has  lonjf  formed  a  crux 
for  etymologists.  It  is  KaUah.  This  may  be 
either  the  Uttbrew  word  for  ^  Bride,'  a  well- 
known  idlegorical  expressl'>n  for  science,  *  assidu- 
ously to  be  courted,  not  lightly  to  be  won,  and 
easily  estranged;'  or  it  may  be  the  slightly 
mutilated  Greek  aJcoX^,  or  it  may  literally  be  our 
own  word  Univeraityt  fVom  KoL,  all,  universus: 
an  all*embraclng  institution  of  ali  branches  of 
learning. 
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fiidier  and  liis  master;  aad  blessed  is  tito 
father  who  has  instmcted  liis  son/ 

The  '  High  Colleges '  or  '  Kallahs '  *  only 
met  daring  some  months  in  the  year.  Three 
weeks  before  the  term  the  Dean  prepared 
the  students  for  the  lectures  to  be  delivered 
by  the  Rector ;  and  so  arduous  became  the 
task,  as  the  number  of  the  disciples  in- 
creased, that  in  time  no  less  than  seven 
Deans  had  to  be  appointed.  Yet  the  mode 
of  teaching  was  not  that  of  our  modern  uni- 
versities. The  professors  did  not  deliver 
lectures,  which  the  disciples,  like  the  Stu- 
dent in  *  Faust,*  could  *  comfortably  take 
home  in  black  and  white.'  Here  all  was 
lifo,  movement,  debate;  question  was  met 
by  counter-question,  answers  were  given 
wrapped  up  in  allegories  or  parables,  the 
inquirer  was  led  to  deduce  the  qfuestionable 
pomt  for  himself  by  analogy  —  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  Socratic  method.  The  New 
Testament  furnishes  many  specimens  of  this 
contemporary  method  of  instruction. 

The  highest  rank  in  the  estimation  of 
the    people    was    not    reserved    for    the 

*  Priests/  about  whose  real  position  some 
extraordinary  notions  seem  still  afloat  —  nor 
for  the  '  Nobles'  —  but  for  these  Masters  of 
the  Law,  the  *  Wise,'  the  *  Disciples  of  the 
Wise.'  There  is  something  almost  German 
in  the  profound  reverence  uniformly  shown 
to  these  representatives  of  science  and  learn- 
ing, however  poor  and  insignificant  in  per- 
son and  rank.    Many  of  the  most  eminent 

*  Doctors'  were  but  hnmbte  tradesmen. 
They  were  tentmakers,  sandalmakers,  weav- 
ers, carpenters,  tanners,  bakers,  cooks.  A 
newly-cle'ited  President  was  found  by  his 
predecessor,  who  had  been  ignominiously 
deposed  for  his  overbearing  manner,  all 
grimy  in  the  midst  of  his  charcoal  mounds. 
Of  all  things  the  most  hated  were  idleness 
and  asceticism;  piety  and  learning  them- 
selves only  received  their  proper  estimation 
when  joined  to  healthy  bodily  work.  *  It  is 
well  to  add  a  trade  to  your  studies;  you 
will  then  be  free  from  sin.'  —  *  The  trades- 
man at  his  work  need  not  rise  before  the 
greatest  Doctor/ — *  Greater  is  he  who  de- 
rives his  livelihood  from  work  than  he  who 
fears  God '  —  are  some  of  the  most  common 
dicta  of  the  period. 

The  exalted  place  thus  given  to  Work,  as 
on  the  one  hand  it  prevented  an  abject  wor^ 
ship  of  Learning,  so  on  the  other  it  kept  all 
ascetic  eccentricities  from  the  body  of  the 
people.  And  there  was  always  some  danger 
of  them  at  hand.  When  the  temple  lay  in 
ashes,  men  would  no  longer  eat  meat  or  drink 

*  See  preoediDg:iiofce. 


wine.    A  Sage  remonstrated  witfc    them, 
but  they  replied,  weeping  :  *  Once  the  flesh 
of  sacrifices  was  burnt  upon  the   Altar  of 
God.     The  altar  is  thrown  down.     Once 
libations  of  wine  were  poured  out.    They 
are  no  more.'    *  But  you  eat  bread ;  there 
were  bread-offerings.'    *  You  are  right,  Mas- 
ter, we  shall  eat  froit  only/    *  But  the  first 
firuits  were  offered  up/    <  We  shall  refrain 
from  them.'    *But  vou  drink  water,   and 
there  were  libations  of  water.'  And  they  knew 
not  what  to  reply.    Then  he  comfoited  them 
by  the  assurance  that  He  who  had  destroyed 
Jerusalem  had  promised  to  rebuild  it,  and 
that  proper  mourning  was  right  and  meet,  bat 
that  it  must  not  be  of  a  nature  to  weaken 
the  bodv  for  work. 

Anotner  most  striking  story  is  that  of  the 
Sage  who,  walking  m  a  market-place 
crowded  with  people,  suddenly  encountered 
the  prophet  Elijah,  and  asked  him  who,  out 
of  that  vast  multitude,  would  be  saved. 
Whereupon  the  Prophet  first  pointed  out  a 
weird-looking  creature,  a  tumkey,  *  because 
he  was  merciful  to  his  prisoners ; '  and  next 
two  common-looking  tradesmen,  who  came 
walking  through  the  crowd,  pleasantly  chat- 
ting. The  Sage  instantly  rushed  towards 
them,  and  asked  them  what  were  their  saving 
works.  But  they,  much  puzzled,  replied : 
*  We  are  but  poor  workmen  who  live  by  our 
trade.  All  tnat  can  be  said  for  us  is  that 
we  are  always  of  good  cheer,  and  are  good- 
natured.  When  we  meet  anybody  who 
seems  sad  we  join  him,  and  we  talk  to  him, 
and  cheer  him,  so  long  that  he  must  forget 
his  grief*  And  if  we  know  of  two  people 
who  have  Quarrelled,  we  talk  to  them  and 
persuade  tnem,  until  we  have  made  them 
friends  again.    This  is  our  whole  life.'  .  .  . 

Before  leaving  this  period  of  Mishnic 
development,  we  have  yet  to  speak  of  one 
or  two  things.  This  period  is  the  one 
in  which  Christianity  arose ;  and  it  may  be 
as  well  to  touch  here  upon  the  relation  be- 
tween Christianity  and  the  Talmud  —  a  sub- 
ject much  discussed  of  late.  Were  not  the 
whole  of  our  general  views  on  the  difference 
between  Judaism  and  Christianity  greatly 
confused,  people  would  certainly  not  be  so 
very  much  surprised  at  the  striking  parallels 
of  dogma  and  parable,  of  allegory  and  prov- 
erb, exhibited  by  the  Gospel  and  the  tal- 
mudical  writings.  The  New  Testament, 
written,  as  Lightfoot  has  it, '  among  Jews, 
by  Jews,  for  Jews,'  cannot  but  speak  the 
language  of  the  time,  both  as  to  form,  and, 
broadly  speaking,  as  to  contents.  There  are 
many  more  vitiU  pbints  of  contact  between 
the  New  Testament  and  the  Talmud  than 
divines  yet  seem  fully  to  reaKse ;  for  such 
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terms  as  *  Eedemption/  <  Baptism/  *  Grace/ 
« Faith/  '  SalvaUon/  Re^neration/  *  Son  of 
Han/  *'  Son  of  God/  '  Kingdom  of  Heaven/ 
were  not,  as  we  are  'apt  to  think,  invented 
bv  Christianity,  but  were  household  words 
or  talmudical  Judaism,  to  which  Christianity 
cave  a  hicher  and  purer  meaning.  No  less 
loud  and  bitter  in  tne  Talmud  are  the  pro- 
tests against  *  lip-serving/  against  *  making 
the  law  a  buraen  to  the  people/  against 

*  laws      that     hang     on     hairs,*     against 

*  Priests  and  Pharisees.'  The  fundamental 
mysteries  of  the  new  Faith  are  matters 
totally  apart ;  but  the  Ethics  in  both  are,  in 
their  brcMid  outlines,  identical.  That  orand 
dictum,  *  Do  unto  others  as  thou  woulost  be 
done  by,'  a^nst  which  Kant  declared  him- 
self ener^Ucally  from  a  philosophical  point 
of  view,  IS  quoted  by  EQUel,  the  President, 
at  whose  death  Jesus  was  ten  years  of  age, 
not  as  anything  new,  but  as  an  old  and  well- 
known  dictum  *  that  comprised  the  whole 
Law.'  The  most  monstrous  mistake  has 
•ver  been  our  mixing  up,  in  the  first  instance, 
single  individuals,  or  classes,  with  a  whole 
people,  and  next  our  confounding  the  Juda- 
ism of  the  time  of  Christ  with  that  of  the 
time  of  the  Wilderness,  of  the  Judges,  or 
even  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The 
Judaism  of  the  time  of  Christ  (to  which 
that  of  our  days,  owing  principally  to  the 
Talmud,  stands  very  near),  and  that  of  the 
Pentateuch,  are  as  like  each  other  as  our 
England  is  like  that  of  William  Bufus,  or 
the  Greece  of  Plato  that  of  the  Ai^gonauts. 
It  is  the  glory  of  Chrbtianitv  to  have  car- 
ried those  golden  germs,  hidden  in  the 
schools  and  among  the  *  silent  community ' 
of  the  learned,  into  the  market  of  Humanity. 
It  has  communicated  that  '  Kingdom  of 
Heaven/  of  which  the  Talmnd  is  mil  from 
the  first  page  to  the  last,  to  the  herd,  even  to 
the  lepers.  The  fruits  that  have  spruns 
from  this  through  the  wide  world  we  need 
■ot  hore  consider.  But  the  misconception, 
as  if  to  a  God  of  Vengeance  had  suddenly 
succeeded  a  God  of  Love,  cannot  be  too 
often  protested  asainst.  *Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself  is  a  precept  of  the 
^Id  Testament,  as  our  Saviour  himself 
taught  his  discinles.  The '  Law/  as  we  have 
ticen  and  shall  further  see,  was  developed  to 
a  marvellously,  and,  perhaps,  oppressively 
minute  pitch;  but  only  as  a  regulator  of 
outward  actions.  The  ^  faith  of  the  heart ' 
—  the  dogma  prominantiy  dwelt  upon  by 
Paul  —  was  a  thing  that  stood  much  higher 
with  the  Pharisees  than  this  outward  law.  It 
was  a  thinjj,  they  said,  not  to  be  oonmianded 
by  any  ordinance;  yet  was  greater  than  all. 

*  Everything,'  is  one  of  their  adages,  *  is  in 


the   hands  of  Heaven,  save  the  fear  ef 
Heaven.' 

'  Six  hundred  and  thirteen  fnjunctioDs/  says 
the  Talmud, '  was  Moses  instmcted  to  give  to 
the  people.  David  reduced  them  all  to  eleven, 
in  the  fifteenth  Fsakn :  Lord,  who  shall  abide 
in  Thy  tabernacle,  who  shall  dwell  on  Thy 
holy  hill  ?    He  that  walketh  uprightly/  &c. 

*The  Prophet  Isaiah  rednoed  them  to  six 
(xxxiii.  15):  —  He  that  walketh  righteously/ 
&c. 

'  The  Prophet  Micah  reduced  them  to  three 
(vi.  8) :  —  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee 
but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God  t 

'  baiah  once  more  redneed  them  to  two  (M. 
\.)  :  —  Keep  ye  judgment  and  do  justice. 

'  Amos  (V.  4)  rednoed  thorn  all  to  one :  — 
Seek  ye  me  and  ye  shall  live. 

'  But  lest  it  mifrht  be  supposed  fW>m  this  that 
God  could  be  found  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
whole  law  only,  Habakkuk  said  (ii;  4) :  —  The 
just  shall  live  by  his  Faith.' 

Begarding  these  '  Pharisees '  or  *  Separa- 
tists '  themselves,  no  greater  or  more  anti- 
quated mistake  exists  than  that  of  their  he- 
isg  a  mere  '  sect '  hated  by  Christ  and  the 
Apostles.  They  were  not  a  sect,  —  any  more 
than  Roman  Catholics  form  a  *  sect '  in  Rome, 
or  Protestants  a  '  sect '  in  England,  —  and 
they  were  not  hated  so  indiscriminately  by 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  as  would  at  first 
sight  appear  ftom  some  sweeping  passages 
in  the  New  Testament  For  the  'Phari- 
sees,' as  such,  were  at  that  time  —  Josephus 
notwithstanding  —  simply  t?ie  people,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  *  leaven  of  Herod.' 
Those  *  upper  classes'  of  free-thinking  Sad- 
ducees,  wno,  in  opposition  to  the  Pharisees, 
insbted  on  the  paramount  importance  of 
sacrifices  and  tithes,  of  which  they  were  the 
receivers,  but  denied  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  are  barely  mentioned  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  wholesale  denunciations  of 
*  Scribes  and  Pharisees '  have  been  greatly 
misunderstood.    There  can  be  absolutely  no 

auestion  on  this  point,  that  there  were  among 
le  genuine  Pharisees  the  most  patriotic,  tm 
most  noble  minded,  the  most  advanced  lead- 
ers^of  the  Party  of  Progress.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  Law  itself  was  nothing  in  their 
hands  but  a  means  to  keep  the  Spirit  as  op- 
posed to  the  Word  —  the  outward  frame  — 
in  full  life  and  flame,  and  to  vindicate  for 
each  time  its  own  right  to  interpret  the  tem- 
poral ordinances  according  to  its  own  neces- 
sities *and  acquirements.  But  that  there 
were  very  many  black  sheep  in  their  flock  ^- 
many  who  traded  on  the  high  reputation  of 
the  whole  borly — is  matter  of  reiterated  de- 
nunciation in  the  whole  contemporary  yt«m* 


so 
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ture.  The  Talmud  iaveigbs  even  more 
bitterly  and  caustically  than  the  New  Tes- 
tament against  what  it  calls  the  *  Plague  of 
Pharisaism/  *  the  dyed  ones,'  *  who  do  evil 
deeds  like  Zimri*  and  require  a  goodly  re- 
ward like  Phinehas,'  *  they  who  preach  beau- 
tifully,  but  do  not  act  beautifully.'  Parody- 
ing their  exa^irgerated  logical  arrangements, 
their  scrupulous  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
the  Talmud  distinguishes  seven  classes  of 
Pharisees,  one  of  whom  only  is  worthy  of 
that  name.  These  are  —  1,  those  who  do 
the  will  of  Grod  from  earthly  motives ;  2, 
Ihey  who  make  small  steps,  or  say,  just  wait 
a  while  for  me ;  I  have  just  one  more  good 
work  to  perform ;  8,  they  who  knock  their 
heads  against  walls  in  avoiding  the  sight  of 
a  woman ;  4,  saints  in  office ;  5,  they  who 
implore  you  to  mention  some  more  duties 
/Which  they  might  perform ;  6,  they  who  are 
pious  because  they  y«ar  God.  The  real  and 
only  Pharisee  is  he  *  who  does  the  will  of 
his  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  because  he 
laoes  Hifn.'  Among  those  chiefly  *  Phari- 
saic '  masters  of  the  Mishnic  period»  whose 
names  and  fragments  of  whose  lives  have 
tome  down  to  us,  are  some  of  the  most  illua- 
trious  men,  men  at  whoae  feet  the  first  Chris- 
tians sat,  whose  savings  —  household  words 
in  the  mouths  of  the  people  —  prove  them 
to  have  been  endowed  with  no  common 
wisdom,  piety,  kindness,  and  high  and  noble 
courage :  a  courage  and  a  piety  they  had 
oflen  enough  occasion  to  seal  with  their 
lives. 

From  this  hasty  outline  of  the  mental  at- 
mosphere of  the  time  when  the  Mishnah 
was  gradually  built  up,  we  now  turn  to  this 
Code  itself.  The  bulk  of  ordinances,  in- 
junctions, prohibitions,  precepts,  —  the  old 
and  new,  traditional,  derived,  or  enacted  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  —  had,  afler  about 
eight  hundred  years,  risen  to  gigantic  pro- 
portions, proportions  no  longer  to  be  mas- 
tered in  their  scattered,  and,  be  it  remem- 
bered, chiefly  unwritten,  form.  Thrice,  at 
different  periods,  the  work  of  reducing 
them  to  system  and  order  was  undertaken 
by  three  eminent  masters ;  the  third  alone 
racceeded.  First  by  Hillel  I.,  under  whose 
presidency  Christ  was  born.  This  Hillel, 
also  called  the  second  Ezra,  was  born  in 
Babylon.  Thirst  for  knowled^  drove  him 
to  Jerusalem.  He  was  so  poor,  the  l^end 
tells  us,  that  once,  when  he  had  not  money 
enough  to  fee  the  porter  of  the  academy,  he 
climed  up  the  window-sill  one  bitter  win- 
ter's night.  As  he  la^  there  listening,  the 
odd  gradually  made  him  insensible,  and  the 
now  covered  him  up.  The  darkness  of  the 
toom  first  called  the  attention  of  thosfe  in- 


side to  the  motionless  form  without.  He 
was  restored  to  life.  Be  it  obi^erved,  by  the 
way,  that  this  was  on  a  Sabbath,  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  Talmud,  danger  always  supersedes 
the  Sabbath.  Even  for  the  sake  of  the 
tiniest  babe  it  must  be  broken  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  *  for  the  babe  will,'  it  is 
added,  ^  keep  many  a  Sabbath  yet  for  that 
one  that  was  broken  for  it/ 

And  here  we  cannot  refrain  from  enter- 
ing an  emphatic  protest  against  the  vulgar 
notion  of  the  *  Jewish  Sabbath  '«  beinc^  a 
thing  of  grim  austerity.  It  was  precisely 
the  contrary,  a  ^  day  of  joy  and  delight/  a 
'  feast  day,'  honoured  by  fine  garments,  by 
the  best  cheer,  by  wine,  lights,  spice,  and 
other  joys  of  pre-eminently  bodily  import ; 
and  the  hi^fhest  expression  of  the  feeling  of 
self-reliance  and  independence  is  contained 
in  the  adage,  *  Rather  live  on  your  Sabbath 
as  you  would  on  a  week  day,  than  be  depend- 
ent on  others.'    But  this  only  by  the  way. 

About  SO  B.C.,  Hillel  became  Presi- 
dent. Of  his  meekness,  his  piety,  his  benev- 
olence, the  Talmudical  records  are  full.  A 
few  of  his  sayings  will  characterize  him  bet- 
ter than  any  sketch  of  ours  could  do.  ^  Be 
a  disciple  of  Aaron,  ^  friend  of  peace,  a  pro- 
moter of  peace,  a  friend  of  all  men,  and 
draw  them  near  unto  the  law.'  *  Do  not 
believe  in  thyself  till  the  day  of  thy  death.' 

*  Do  not  judge  thy  neighbour  until  thou  hast 
stood  in  his  place.'  *  Whosoever  does  not 
increase  in  knowledge  decreases.'  *  Who- 
soever tries  to  make  gain  by  the  crown  of 
learning  perishes.'  Immediately  afler  the 
lecture  be  used  to  hurry  home.  Once  asked 
by  his  disciples  what  caused  him  to  hasten 
away,  he  replied  he  had  to  look  af^er  his 
guest  When*  they  pressed  him  for  the 
name  of  his  guest,  he  said  that  he  only 
meant  his  soul,  which  was  here  to-day  and 
there  to-morrow. 

One  dav  a  heathen  went  to  Shammai,  the 
head  of  the  rival  academy,  and  asked  him 
mockingly  to  convert  him  to  the  law  while 
he  stood  on  one  leg.  The  irate  master 
turned  him  from  his  door.  He  then  went  to 
Hillel,  who  received  him  kindly,  and  gave 
him  that  reply  —  since  so  widely  propagated 
—  *  Do.not  ijnto  another  what  thou  wouldcst 
not  have  another  do  unto  thee.  This  is  the 
whole  Law,  the  rest  is  mere  commentary.' 
Very  characteristic  is  also  his  answer  to  one 
of  those  *  wits '  who  used  to  plague  him  with 
their  silly  questions.  *  How  many  laws  are 
there  ? '  he  asked  Hillel.  <  Two,'  Hillel  re- 
plied, *  one  written,  and  one  oral.'  Whereup- 
on the  other,  *  I  believe  in  the  first,  but  I  no 
not  see  whv  I  should  believe  in  the  second.' 

*  Sit  down,  HiUell  said.  And  he  wrote  down 
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the  Hebrew  alphabet  'What  letter  is 
this  ? '  he  then  asked,  pointing  to  the  first. 
•This  is  an  Aleph/    'Good:   the   next?' 

*  Beth/  *  Good  again.  Bat  bow  do  yon 
know  that  this  is  an  Aleph  and  this  a  Beth  ? ' 

*  Thus/  the  other  replied,  *  we  have  learnt 
from  our  ancestors.'  *  Well/  Hillel  said, '  as 
you  have  accepted  this  in  ^ood  faith,  accept 
also  the  other.'  To  his  mind  the  necessity 
of  arranging  and  simplifying  that  monstrous 
bnlk  of  oral  traditions  seems  to  have 
presented  itself  first  with  all  its  force, 
lliere  were  no  leas  than  some  six  hundred 
vaguely  floating  sections  of  it  in  ezistenfce 
by  that  time.  He  tried  to  reduce  them  to 
SIX.  But  he  died,  and  the  work  commenced 
by  him  was  left  untouched  for  another  cen- 
tury. Akiba,  the  poor  shepherd  who  fell  in 
love  with  the  daughter  of  the  richest  and 

Eroudest  man  in  all  Jerusalem,  and,  through 
is  love,  from  a  clown  became  one  of  the 
most  eminent  doctors  of  his  generation,  nay 

*  a  second  Moses,'  came  next.  But  he  too 
was  unsuccessful.  His  legal  labours  were 
out  short  by  the  Roman  executioner.  Yet 
the  day  of  his  mart)rrdom  is  siud  to  have 
been  the  day  of  the  birth  of  him  who,  at  last, 
did  oarry  out  the  work, — Jehuda,the  Saint, 
also  called  *  Rabbi '  bv  way  of  eminence. 
About  200  A.D.  the  redaction  of  the  whole 
unwritten  law  into  a  code,  though  still  un- 
written, was  completed  after  the  immense  e^ 
fi>rts,  not  of  one  school,  but  of  all,  not  through 
one,  but  many  methods  of  collection,  com- 
parison, and  condensation. 

YHien  the  Code  was  drawn  up,  it  was  al- 
ready obsolete  in  many  of  its  parts.  More 
than  a  generation  before  the  Destruction  of 
the  Temple,  Rome  had  taken  the  penal  juris- 
diction from  the  Sanhedrin.  The  innumerable 
injunctions  r^rding  the  temple-service,  the 
sacrifices,  and  the  rest,  had  but  an  ideal 
value.  The  agrarian  laws  for  the  most  part 
applied  only  to  Palestine ;  and  but  an  insig- 
nmcant  fraction  of  the  people  had  remained 
faithful  to  the  descratea  land.  Nevertheless 
the  whole  Code  was  eagerly  received  as  their 
text-book  by  the  many  academies  both  in 
Palestine  and  in  Babylonia,  noi  merely  as  a 
record  of  past  enactments,  but  as  laws  that 
at  some  time  or  other,  with  the  restoration 
of  the  commonwealth,  would  come  into  full 
practice  as  of  yore. 

The  Mishnah  is  divided  into  six  sections. 
These  are  subdivided  again  into  11, 12,  7, 
9  (or  10),  11,  and  12  chapters  respectively 
which  are  further  broken  up  into  524  para- 
graphs. We  shall  briefly  describe  their  con- 
tents:— 

'  Section  I.,  Seedi :  of  Agrarian  Laws,  eom- 
dng  with  a  chapter  on  Pimysn.    la  this 


section,  the  various  titiies  and  donations  due  to 
the  Priests,  the  Invites,  and  the  poor,  from  the 
products  of  the  lands,  aad  further  the  Sabbati- 
cal year,  and  the  prohibited  mixtures  in  plants, 
animals,  and  garments,  are  treated  of. 

'  Section  II.,  FeatU :  of  Sabbaths,  Feast  and 
Fast  days,  the  work  prohibited,  the  ceremonies 
ordained,  the  sacrifices  to  be  offered,  on  them. 
Special  chapters^are  devoted  to  the  Feast  of  the 
Exodus  from  Egypt,  to  the  New  Tear's  Day, 
to  the  Day  of  Atonement  (one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive portions  of  the  whole  book),  to  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles^  and  to  that  of  Haman. 

'  Section  III.,  Women :  of  betrothal,  mar- 
riage, divorce,  &c. :  also  of  vows.. 

'Section  IV.,  Damages:  including  a  great 
part  of  the  civil  and  criminal  law.  It  treats  of 
the  law  of  trover,  of  buying  and  sellint;,  and 
the  ordinary  monetary  transactions.  Farther, 
of  the  greatest  crime  known  to  the  law,  yiz., 
idolatry.  Next  of  witnesses,  of  oaths,  of  lesal 
punishments,  and  of  the  Sanhedrin  itself.  This 
secdon  concludes  with  the  so-caJled  *'  Sentences 
of  the  Fathers,"  containing  some  of  the  subU- 
mest  ethical  dicta  known  m  the  history  of  re- 
ligious phiiosophv. 

'  v.,  Sacred  Things :  of  sacrifices,  the  first- 
bom,  &c. ;  also  of  the  measarements  of  the 
Temple  (Middoth). 

'  Sisction  VI.,  Puiifications :  of  the  various 
Levitical  and  other  hyf^enic  laws,  \>f  impure 
things  and  persons,  their  purification,  &c' 

There  is,  it  cannot  be  denied,  more  sym- 
metrv  and  method  in  the  Mishnah  than  in 
the  Pandects ;  although  we  have  not  found 
that  minute  logical  sec[uence  in  its  arrange- 
ment which  ^^aimonides  and  others  have 
discovered.  In  fact,  we  do  not  believe  that 
we  have  it  in  its  original  shape.  But,  as  far 
as  the  single  treatises  are  concerned,  the 
Mishnah  is  for  the  most  part  free  from  the 
blemishes  of  the  Roman  Code.  There  are, 
unquestionably,  fewer  contradictory  laws, 
fewer  repetitions,  fewer  interpolations,  than 
in  the  Digests,  which,  notwithstanding  Tri- 
bonian's  efforts,  abound  with  so-called  *  Gemi- 
nationes,'  '  Leges  fugitivn,'  *errativ8e,'  and 
so  forth;  and,  as  regards  a  certain  out- 
spokenness in  bodily  things,  it  has  at  last  been 
acknowledged  by  all  competent  authorities 
that  its  language  is  in^pitely  purer  than  that, 
for  instance,  ofthe  medieval  casuists. 

The  regulations  contained  in  these  six 
treatises  are  of  very  different  kinds.  They 
are  anparentlv  important  and  unimportant, 
intenaed  to  be  permanent  or  temporary. 
Thev  are  either  clear  expansions  of  Scrip- 
tural precepts,  or  independent  traditions, 
linked  to  Scripture  only  hermeneutically. 
They  are  *  decisions,' '  fences,'  '  injunctions,' 
'  ordinances;'  or  simply  *  Mosaic  Halachah 
from  Sinai ' — much  as  the  Roman  laws  con- 
■at  of '  SenafensoooMilta,'  •  Plebiscita,' « Edic- 
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ta,' *  Besponsa  l^dentium,'  and  tbe  rest. 
Save  in  points  <^  diepate,  the  MiBhnah  does 
not  say  when  and  now  a  special  law  was 
made.  Only  exceptionally  do  we  read  the 
introductory  formula  *  N.  N.  has  borne  wit- 
ness/ *  I  have  heard  from  N.  N.,'  &c. ;  for 
nothing  was  admitted  into  the  Code  but  that 
which  was  well  authenticated  first.  There 
is  no  diSerence  made  between  great  laws 
and  little  laws  — 'between  ancient  and  new 
Halachah.  Every  precept  traditionally  re- 
ceived or  passed  by  the  majority  becomes, 
in  a  manner,  a  religious,  divinely  sanctioned 
one,  although  it  was  always  open  to  the  sub- 
sequent authorities  to  reconsider  and  to  ab- 
rogate ;  as,  indeed,  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
against  the  writing  down  of  the  Code,  even 
auer  its  redaction,  was  just  this,  that  it 
should  never  become  fixed  and  immutable. 
That  the  Mishnah  was  appealed  to  for  <dl 
practical  purposes,  in  preference  to  the  *  Mo- 
saic'law  seems  clear  and  natural.  Do  we 
generally  appeal  in  our  law-courts  to  the 
Macna  Charta  ? 

This  uniform  reverence  for  all  the  mani- 
fold contents  of  the  Misnah  is  best  expressed 
in  the  redactor's  own  words  —  the  motto  to 
the  whole  collection  —  *  Be  equally  conscien- 
tious in  small  as  in  great  precepts,  for  ye 
know  not  their  individual  rewards.  Com- 
pute the  earthly  loss  sustained  by  the  fulfil- 
■lent  of  a  law  by  the  heavenly  reward  de- 
rived through  ity  and  the  gain  derived  from 
a  transgression  by  the  punishment  that  is  to 
follow  it  Also  contemplate  three  thifigs,  and 
ye  shall  not  fall  into  sin :  Know  iHiat  is 
above  ye  —  an  eye  that  seeth,  an  ear  that 
heareth,  and  all  your  works  are  written  in  a 
book.' 

The  tone  and  tenor  of  the  Mishnah  is,  ex- 
cept in  the  one  special  (Uvision  devoted  to 
Ethics,  emphatically  practical.  It  does  not 
concern  itself  with  Metaphysics,  bui  aims  at 
being  merely  a  civil  code.  Yet  it  never 
mives  an  opportunity  of  incnlcatiag  those 
father  ethioal  principles  which  lie  beyond 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  It  looks  more  to 
the  ^  intention '  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  precept 
than  to  the  fulfilment  itself.  He  wboolaims 
certain  advantages  by  the  letter  of  tbe  law, 
though  the  spirit  of  humanity  should  urge 
him  not  to  insist  upon  them,  is  not '  beloved 
by  God  and  man.'  On  the  other  hand,  he 
who  makes  good  by  his  own  free  will  de- 
mands which  the  law  could  not  have  en- 
forced ;  be,  in  fact,  who  does  not  stop  short 
at  the  '  Gate  of  Justice,'  but  proceeds  within 
the '  line  of  mercy,'  in  him  the  *  sphit  of  tbe 
wise'  has  pleasure.  Certain  duties  bring 
fruits  (interest)  in  this  world;  batthereu 
mrird,  the  *  oapital,'  is  paid  back  in  the 


world  to  come :  such  as  reverence  for  faliier 
and  mother,  charity,  eariy  application    to 
study,  hospitality,  doing  the  last  honour  to 
the  dead,  promoting  peace   between  man 
and  his  neighbor.      The  Mishnah    kno'vrs 
nothing  of  'Hell.'    For  all  and  any  trans- 
gressions there  were  only  the  fixed  legal 
punishments,  or  a  mysterious  sudden  *  visitsk- 
tion  of  God '  —  the  scriptural  *  rooting  out.' 
Death  atones  for  all  sins.    Minor  transgres- 
sions are  redeemed  by  repentance,  charity, 
sacrifice,  and  the  dir|r  of  atonement.    Sins 
committed  a^nst  man  are  onhr  forgiven 
when  the  injured  man  has  had  full  amends 
Buule  and  declares  himself  reconciled.    The 
highest  virtue  lies  in  the  study  of  the  law. 
It  is  not  only  the  badge  of  high  culture  (as 
was  of  old  the  case  in  England),  but  there  is 
a  special  merit  bound  up  m  it  that  will  assist 
man  both  in  this  uid  in  the  world  to  come. 
Even  a  bastard  who  is  learned  in  it  is  more 
honoured  than  a  high-priest  who  is  not 

To  discuss  these  laws,  their  spirit,  and 
their  details,  in  this  place,  we  cannot  npder- 
take.  But  this  much  we  may  say,  that  it 
has  always  been  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
both  friends  and  foes  that  their  general  char- 
acter is  humane  in  the  exti'eme :  in  spite  of 
certain  harsh  and  exceptional  laws,  isBcted  in 
times  of  danger  and  misery,  of  revohition 
and  reaction  ;  laws,  moreover,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  never  were  and  never  could  be 
carried  into  practice.  There  is  an  almost 
modem  liberality  of  view  regarding  the  *  ful- 
filment of  the  Law '  itself,  expressed  by  such 
frequent  adages  as  *  The  -Scripture  says, 
**he  shall  live  by  them"  —  that  means,  be 
shall  not  die  through  them.  They  shall  not 
be  made  pitfalls  or  burdens  to  him,  that 
shall  make  him  hate  life.'  '  He  who  carries 
out  these  precepts  to  the  full  is  declared  to 
be  nothing  less  than  a  *'  Saint." '  <  The  law 
has  been  given  to  men,  and  not  to  angels.' 

Respecting  the  practical  administration  of 
justice,  a  sharp  distinction  is  drawn  by  the 
Mishnah  between  the  civil  and  criminal  law. 
In  both,  tbe  most  careful  investigation  and 
scrutiny  is  required ;  bat  while  in  the  former 
three  judges  are  competent,  a  tribunal  of  no 
less  than  twetfty-tbree  is  required  for  tbe 
latter.  The  first  duty  of  the  civil  judges  is 
always —  however  clear  the  case  —  to  ui^ 
an  agreement  *  When,'  says  tbe  Talmud, 
^  do  justice  and  goodwill  meet  ?  When  tbe 
contending  parties  are  made  to  agree  peace- 
ably.' There  were  both  special  local 
magistrates  and  casual  *  justices  of  peace,' 
chosen  ad  hoc  by  tbe  parties.  Payment  re- 
ceived for  a  decision  annuls  the  decision. 
Lorn  of  time  only  was  allowed  to  be  made 
gotd.  in  ease  of  tradesmen-judgea.     Tht 
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pUintiff^  if  proved  to  Iiave  asked  more  than 
DM  doe,  with  a  yiew  of  thus  obtaining  hu 
doe  more  readily,  was  nonsaiitdd*  Three 
partners  in  an  action  must  not  divjde  them- 
fielves  into  one  plaintiff  and  two  witnesses. 
The  Judge  must  see  that  both  parties  are 
pretty  equally  dressed,  L  e.  not  one  in  fine 
garments,  the  other  in  rags ;  and  he  is  fur- 
tiier  particularly  cautioned  not  to  be  biassed 
tfi  famaur  of  the  poor  againsl  tke  rich.  The 
Judge  must  not  hear  anything  of  the  case, 
save  in  the  presence  of  both  puties.  Manv 
and  striking  are  also  the  admonitions  regw^- 
ing  the  Ju^;e.  ^  He  who  unjustly  hands  over 
one  man's  goods  to  another,  he  shall  pay 
God  for  it  with  his  own  souL'  ^  In  the  hour 
when  the  Judge  sits  in  judgment  over  his 
jfelbw-men,  he  snail  feel,  as  it  were>  a  sword 
pointed  at  his  own  heart.'  *  Woe  unto  the 
Jn<i^  who,  convinced  in  his  mind  of  the  un- 
righteousness of  a  cause,  tries  to  threw  the 
blame  on  the  witnesses.  From  him  God  will 
ask  an  account.'  ^  When  the  parties  stand 
before  you,  look  upon  both  as  guilty;  but 
when  the^  are  dismissed,  let  them  both  be 
innocent*  m  thine  eyes,  for  the  decree  has 
gone  forth.' 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  ho- 
mane,  almost  refined,  penal  legislation,  from 
the  days  of  the  old  world  to  oar  own.  While 
in  civil  cases  —  wheaever  larger  tribunals 
(juries)  had  to  be  called  in  —  a  minority  of 
one  is  snfficient  for  either  acquittal  or  oon- 
demnation,  in  criminal  cases  a  majority  of 
one  acquits,  but  a  majority  of  two  is  requi- 
rite  for  condemnation.  All  men  are  accept- 
ed in  the  former  as  witnesses  —  always  ex- 
eept  gamblers  (Kvfliia  —  dice-players),  bet- 
ung-men  (' pigeon-flyers '),  usurers,  dealers 
in  illegal  (oevendi  year's)  produce,  and 
slaves,  who  were  diacinalified  from  *  judging 
and  bearing  witness '  —  either  for  the  (Main- 
tiff  or  th<)  defendant ;  but  it  is  only  for  the 
defence  that  everybody,  indiscriminately,  is 
heard  in  criminal  cases.  The  cross^xamina- 
tion  of  the  witnesses  was  exceedingly  strict. 
The  formula  (containing  at  onoe  a  whole 
brevimry  for  the  Judge  himself  1  with  which 
the  witnesses  were  admonishea  in  criminal 
cares  was  of  so  awful  and  striking  a  nature, 
that  *  swearing  a  roan's  life  away '  became 
an  almost  unheard-of  occurrence:  — 

*  Hiyw  16  one/  says  the  Mishnab, '  to  awe  the 
witnesses  who  ere  called  to  testify  in  matters  of 
life  and  death  ?  When  they  are  broaj^ht  into 
Court,  they  me  charged  thui :  Perchance  yon 
w«>uld  speak  from  conjecture  or  rumour,  an  a 
witness  Irom  another  witncfS  —  havinjr  heard  it 
from  "  some  trustwofihy  man  "  —  or  perchance 
>on  are  not  aware  that  we  ehall  proceed  to 
search  and  to  try  you  with  c}we  oucstions  and 
searching   seratiny.    Know  ye  that  not  like 
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abpat  money  ars  trials  over  lUb  and  death. 
In  trials  of  moneya  man  minr  rsdeem  his  guilt 
by  money,  and  he  ma;^  be  foreiven.  In  trials 
of  life,  the  blood  of  him  who  nas  been  falsely 
condemned  will  hane  over  the  false  witness,  and 
also  that  of  the  seen  of  his  seed,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world  ;  for  thus  we  find  that  when 
Cain  killed  his  brother,  it  is  said,  "  The  voice 
of  thy  brother's  blood  is  crying  to  me  from  the 
ground."  The  word  blood  stiin<k  there  in  the 
plural  number,  to  indicate  to  yon  that  the  bkwd 
of  him,  together  with  that  of  his  seed,  has  been 
&ed.  Adam  was  created  alone,  to  show  you 
that  he  who  destroys  one  single  life  in  Israel 
will  be  called  to  account  for  it,  as  if  he  had 
destroyed  a  whole  world.  .  .  .  Bnt,  on  the 
other  hand,  ye  mi^ht  say  to  yoarselves,  What 
have  we  to  do  with  all  this  misery  here  ?  Re- 
member, then,  that  Holy  Writ  has  said  (Ler.  ▼. 
I ),  "  fif  a  witness  hath  seen  or  known,  if  he  do 
not  utter,  he  shall  bear  his  iniquity."  Bui  ^r^ 
ehanee  ye  might  say,  Why  shall  we  be  guilty 
of  this  man's  blood?  Remember,  then,  what 
is  said  in  Proverbs  (xi.  10), ''  In  the  destruction 
of  the  wicked  there  is  joy." ' 

The  *Lex  Talionis'  is  unknown  to  the 
Talmud.  Paying  ^  measure  for  measure,'  it 
says,  is  in  God's  hand  only.  Bodily  injuries 
inflicted  are  to  be  redeemed  by  money ;  and 
here  again  the  Pharisees  had  carried  the 
day  against  the  Saddncees,  who  insisted  up* 
on  the  literal  interpretation  of  Iftiat  verse. 
The  extreme  punishmehts,  *  flagellatioii ' 
and  *  death,'  as  ordained  in  the  Mosaic 
Code,  were  inflicted*  in  a  humane  manner 
unknown,  as  we /have  said,  not  only  to  the 
contemporary  courts  of  antiquit]^,  bnt  even 
to  tbose  of  Europe  up  to  within  the  last 
generation.  Thirty*nine  was  the  utmost 
number  of  strokes  to  be  inflicted :  but  — 
the  *  loving  one's  neighbor  like  oneself '  be* 
uut  constSMitlv  urged  by  the  Penal  Code  it* 
self,  even  with  regard  to  criminals  —  if  the 
life  of  the  culprit  was  in  the  least  degree 
endsagered,  this  number  was  at  once  re* 
dpced.  However  numerous  the  delinquent's 
transgressions,  but  one  punishment  could  be 
decreed  for  them  all.  Not  even  a  fine  and 
flagellation  could  be  pronounced  on  the 
same  occasion. 

Tho  care  taken  of  human  life  was  eztoeme 
indeed.  The  judges  of  capital  offences  had 
to  fait  all  day,  nor  was  tae  sentence  exe- 
cuted on  the  day  of  the  verdict,  but  it  was 
once  more  subjected  to  scrutiny  by  the  Sao- 
faedria  the  next  day.^  Even  to  the  last  some 
iavwiraUe  euvumstanoe  that  might  turn  the 
scale  in  the  prisoner's  favour  was  looked  •for. 
'The  place  of  execntion  was  at  some  distance 
fom  the  Court,  in  order  that  time  might  be 
given  to  a  witness  or  the  accused  himself 
for  naming  any  fiKSt  fresh  in  his  favour.  A. 
aan  was  stationed  at  ^e  entrance  to  thp 
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Court,  with  a  flag^  in  his  hand,  and  at  gome 
distance  another  man,  on  horseback,  was  sta- 
tioned, in  order  to  stop  the  execution  instant- 
ly if  any  favourable  circumstance  should  still 
come  to  light.  The  culprit  himself  was  al- 
lowed to  stop  four  or  five  times,  and  to  be 
brought  back  before  the  judges,  if  he  had 
still  something  to  urge  in  his  defence.  Be- 
fore him  marched  a  herald,  crying,  ^  The 
man  N.  N.,  son  of  N.  N.,  is  being  led  to  ex- 
ecution for  having  committed  such  and  suc^ 
a  crime ;  such  and  such  are  the  witnesses 
against  him  ;  whosoever  knows  aught  to  his 
favour,  lef  him  come  and  proclaim  it/  Ten 
yards  from  the  place  of  execution  they  said 
to  him, '  Confess  thy  sins ;  every  one  who 
confesses  has  part  in  the  world  to  come; 
for  thus  it  is  written  of  Achan,  to  whom 
Joshua  said,  My  son,  give  now  glory  to  the 
God  of  Israel/  If  he  *  could  not '  offer  any 
formal  confession,  he  need  only  say,  *  May 
my  death  be  a  redemption  for  all  my  sins.' 
To  the  last  the  culprit  was  supported  by 
marks  of  profound  and  awfiil  sympathy. 
The  ladies  of  Jerusalem  formed  a  society 
which  provided  a  beverage  of  mixed  myrrh 
and  vinegar,  that,  like  an  opiate,  benumbed 
the  mai^  when  he  was  being  carried  to  ex- 
•Bcution. 

There  trere  four  kinds  of  capital  punish- 

;ment, — stoning,  buminff,  sluing  with  the 

:  sword,  and  strangling.    Crucinxion  is  utterly 

unknown  to  the  Jewish  law.    *The  house 

•  of  stoulncv '  was  two  stories  high,  *  stoning ' 
in  the  Mishnah  being  merely  a  term  for 

'  breaking  the  culprit's  neck.    It  was  the  part 

•  of  the  chief  witness  to  precipitate  the  crimi- 
nal with  his  own  hand.     If  he  fell  on  his 

'  breast  he  was  turned  on  his  back ;  if  the 
fall  had  not  killed  him  on  the  spot,  the 

•  second  witness  had  to  cast  a  stone  on  his 
I  heart;  if  ho  still  survived,  then  and  then 

•  only  the  whole' people  hastened  his  death 
>  by  casting  stones  upon  him.  The  modes  of 
:  Btranf  ling  and  burning  were  almost  identi- 

•  cal :  m  TOth  cases  the  culprit  was  immersed 
to  liis  waist  in  soft  mud,  and  two  men  by 
tightening  a  cord  wrapped  in  a  soft  cloth 
round  his  neck,  caused  mstantaneous  suffo- 
cation. In  the  *  burning'  a  lighted  wick 
was  thrown  down  his  throat  when  he  opened 
his  mouth  at  his  last  breath.  The  corpse 
was  buried  in  a  special  place  appropriated 
to  criminals.  After  a  time,  however,  the 
bones-  were  gathered  together  and  trana- 
ferred  to  the  burial  place  of  the  culprit's  kin. 
The  relations  then  visited  the  judges  and 

1  the  witnesses,  *  as  much  as  to  say,  we  bear 
mo  malice  against  you,  for  a  righteous  judg^ 
iment  have  ye  judged.'  The  ordinary  cere- 
faionies  of  outer  moarning  were  not  observed 


in  such  cases,  but  lamentation  was  not  pro- 
hibited* during  the.  first  period  of  grief — 
*  for  sorrow  is  fh>m  the  heart'  There  was 
no  confiscation  of  the  culprit's  goods. 

Practically,  capital  punishment  was  abro- 
gated even  before  the  Romans  had  taken  it 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Sanhedrin.  Here 
again  the  humanising  influences  of  the  *  Tra* 
ditions'  had  been  at  work,  commuting  the 
severe  Mosaic  Code.  The  examination  of 
witnesses  had  been  made  so  rigorous  that  a 
sentence  of  capital  punishment  became  al- 
most impossible.  When  the  guilt  had,  not- 
withstanding all  these  difficulties,  been  abso- 
lutely broi^ht  home,  some  formal  flaw  was 
sure  to  be  round,  and  the  sentence  was  com- 
muted to  imprisonment  for  life.  The  doctors 
of  a  later  period,  notably  Akiba,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  his  revolutionary  dreams  of  a  new 
Independence,  kept  his  eye  steadily  on  a 
reform  of  the  whole  jurisdiction,  did  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  openly  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment  A  Court  which  ' 
had  pronounced  one  sentence  of  death  in 
seven,  or  even  seventy  years,  received  the 
name  of '  Court  of  Murderers.'        • 

So  far  the  Mishnah,  that  brief  abstract  of 
about  eight  hundred  years'  legal  production. 
Jehudah,  the  ^  Redactor,'  had  excluded  all 
but  the  best  authenticated  traditions,  as  well 
as  all  discussion  and  exegesis,  unless  where 
particularly  necessary.  The  vast  mass  of 
these  materials  was  now  also  collected,  as  a 
sort  of  apocryphal  oral  code.  We  have, 
dating  from  a  few  generations  af\;er  the  re- 
daction of  the  official  Mishnah,  a  so-called 
external  Mishnah  (Boruta);  further,  the 
discussions  and  additions  belonging  by  rights 
to  the  liifishnah,  called  TosefU  (Supple- 
ment) ;  and,  finally,  the  exe^sis  and  meth- 
odology of  the  Halacha  (Sifn,  Sifra,  Mechil- 
ta),  much  of  which  was  afterwards  embod- 
ied in  the  Talmud. 

The  Mishnah,  being  formed  into  a  code, 
became  in  its  turn  what  the  Scripture  had 
been,  a  basis  of  development  and  discussion. 
It  had  to  be  linked  to  the  Bible,  it  becaole 
impregnated  with  and  obscured  by  specular 
tions,  new  traditions  sprang  up,  new  methods 
were  invented,  casuistry  assumed  its  sway — 
as  it  did  in  the  legal  schools  that  flourished 
at  that  period  at  Borne,  at. Alexandria,  at 
Bervtus, — and  the  Gemara  ensued.  A 
double  Gemara :  one,  the  expression  of  the 
schools  in  Palestine,  called  tnat  of  Jerusar 
lem,  redacted  at  Tiberias  (not  at  Jerusalem) 
about  390  a.d.,  and  written  in  what  may  be 
called  *  East  Aramsean ; '  the  other,  redact- 
ed at  Syra  in  Babylonia,  edited  by  R.  Ashe 
(365-427  A.D.).  The  final  close  of  this 
codex,  however,  the  collecting  and  siiling  of 
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wbicb  took  just  sixty  yean,  U  due  to  the 
■chool  of  the  *  Saboraim  *  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century  a.d.  The  Babylonian  Gemara 
is  the  expression  of  the  academies  of  Syra, 
Nebardea,  Pum-Veditha,  Mabusa,  and  other 
places,  during  six  or  seven  ^nerations  of 
continuous  development.  This  'Babyloni- 
an' Talmud  is  couched  in  'Western  Ara- 
masan.' 

Neither  of  the  two  codes  was  written 
down  at  first,  and  neither  has  survived  in 
its  completeness.  Whether  there  ever  was 
a  double  Gemara  to  all  the  six  or  even  the 
first  five  divisions  of  the  Misbnah  (the  sixth 
havins  early  fallen  into  disuse),  is  at  least 
very  doubtful  Much,  however,  that  existed 
has  been  lost.  The  Babylonian  Talmud  is 
about  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Its  thirty-six  treatises  now  cover,  in 
our  editions,  printed  with  the  most  promi- 
nent commentaries  (Rashi  and  Tosafoth), 
exactly  2,947  folio  leaves  in  twelve  folio 
volumes,  the  pagination  of  which  is  kept 
uniform  in  almost  all  editions.  If,  however, 
the  extraneous  portions  are  subtracted,  it  is 
only  about  ten  or  eleven  times  as  large  as 
tbe  Misbnah,  which  was  redacted  just  as 
many  generations  before  the  Talmud. 

How  the  Talmud  itself  became  by  degrees 
what  the  Misbnah  had  been  to  the  Gemara, 
and  what  the  Scripture  had  been  to  the 
early  Scribes,  viz.  a  Text ;  how  the  *  Sabo- 
raim '  and  '  Gaonim,'  those  Epigoni  of  the 
*  Scribes,'  made  it  the  centre  of  their  activ- 
ity for  centuries;  what  endless  ^commenta- 
ries,  dissertations,  expositions,  responses,  no- 
vellas, abstracts,  &c.,  grew  out  of  it,  we  can- 
not here  tell.  Only  this  much  we  will  add, 
that  the  Talmud,  as  such,  was  never  formally 
accepted  by  the  nation,  by  either  Greneral 
or  Special  Council.  Its  legal  decisions,  as 
derived  from  the  highest  authorities,  certainly 
formed  the  basis  of  the  religious  law,  the 
norm  of  all  future  deciaions :  as  undoubtedly 
the  Talmud  b  the  most  tmstwortbv  canon 
oC  Jewish  tradition.  But  its  popularity  is 
much  more  due  to  an  extraneous  cause. 
During  the  persecutions  against  the  Jews  in 
the  Persian  empire,  under  Jesdegerd  II., 
Finus,  and  Kobad,  the  schools  were  closed 
for  about  eighty  years.  The  living  develop- 
ment of  the  law  being  stopped,  the  book  ob- 
tained a  supreme  authonty,  such  as  had 
probably  never  been  dreamt  of  by  its 
authors.  Need  we  add  that  what  authority 
was  silently  vested  in  it  belonged  exdlusively 
to  its  legal  portions  ?  Hie  other,  the  '  hag- 
gadistic '  or  legendary  portion,  was  *  poetry,' 
a  thing  beloved  by  women  and  chihmn  and 
by  those  still  ana  pensive  minds  which  de- 
bgbt  in  flowers  and  in  the  song  of  wild 


birds.  The  '  Authorities '  themselves  often 
enough  set  their  faces  against  it,  repudiated  \ 
it  and  explained  it  away.  But  the  people 
clung  to  it,  and  in  course  of  time  gave  to  it 
and  it  alone  tlie  encyclopsBdio  name  of 
'  Midrash.' 

We  have  now  to  say  a  few  words  respect- 
ing the  language  in  which  these  documents 
are  couched,  as  furnishing  an  additional  key 
to  the  mode  of  life  and  thoughts  of  the 
period. 

The  language  of  the  Misbnah  is  as  pure  a 
Hebrew  as  can  be  expected  in  those  days. 
The  people  themselves  spoke,  as  we  men- 
tioned above,  a  corrupt  Chaldee  or  Aramaic, 
mixed  with  Greek  and  Latin.  Many  prayers 
of  the  period,  the  Targums,  the  Gemaras, 
are  conceived  in  that  idiom.  Even  the 
Misbnah  itself  could  not  exclude  these  all- 
pervading  foreign  elements.  Many  legal 
terms,  many  names  of  products,  of  heathen 
feasts,  of  household  furniture,  of  meat  and 
drink,  of  fi-uits  and  garments,  are  borrowed 
fVom  the  classical  languages.  Here  is  a 
curious  addition  to  the  curious  history  of 
words !  The  bread  which  the  Semites  had 
cast  upon  the  waters,  in  the  archaic  Phceni- 
cian  times,  came  back  to  them  after  many 
days.  If  they  had  given  to  the  early  Greeks 
the  names  for  weights  and  measures,*  for 
spice  and  aromas,t  evepr  one  of  which  is 
Hebrew;  if  they  had  imported  the  *  sap- 
phire, jasper,  emerald,'  the  fine  materials  for 
garments,^  and  the  garments  themselves  — 
as  indeed  the  well-known  x^^^  ^  but  the 
Hebrew  name  for  Joseph's  coat  in  the  Bible 
—  if  the  musical  instruments,§  the  plants, 
vessels,  writing  materials,  and  last,  not  least, 
the  '  alphabet '  itself,  came  from  the  Semites ; 
the  Greek  and  Latin  idioms  repaid  them  in 
the  Tfdmudical  period  with  full  interest,  to 
the  great  distress  of  the  later  scholiasts  and 
lexicographers.  The  Aram^uc^  itself  was,  as 
we  said,  tne  language  of  the  common  people. 
It  was,  in  itself,  a  most  pellucid  and  pictu- 
resque idiom,  lending  itself  admirably  not 
only  to  the  epigrammatic  teraeness  of  the 
Gemara,  but  auo  to  tboeeprofoundly  poetical 
oonceptions  of  the  daily  phenomena,  which 
had  penetrated  even  into-  the  cry  of  the 
watchmen,  the  password  ef  the  temple- 
guards,  and  the  routin^fbrmula  of  the  levit- 
ical  functionary.  Unfortunately,  it  was  too 
poetical  at  times.  Matters  of  a  purely  n^ta- 
physical  nature,  which  aflerwards  grew  into 

t  fiOfi/tOf  Kunfofujfunf,  HonOf  vapOos,  paAaoftoVf 
ukbfit  tcpoKOf,  &c.  * 
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dogmas  through  its  vague  phraseology,  as- 
sumed very  monstrous  shapes  indeed.  But 
it  had  become  in  the  hands  of  the  people  a 
mongrel  idiom;  and,  though  gifted  with  a 
fine  feeling  for  the  ^stinghishing  characters 
of  each  of  the  languages  then  in  common 
use  ('  Aramaic  lends  itself  best  to  elegies, 
Greek  to  hymns,  Hebrew  to  prayer,  Roman 
to  martial  compositions,'  as  a  common  saying 
has  it),  they  yet  mixed  them  all  up,  some- 
what m  the  manner  of  the  Pennsylvanians 
of  to-day.  Afler  all,  it  was  but  the  faithful 
reflex  of  those  who  made  this  idiom  an  en- 
during language.  These  ^Masters  of  the 
Law '  formed  the  most  mixed  assembly  in 
the  world.  There  were  not  only  natives  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  world-wide  Roman  em- 
pire among  them,  but  also  denizens  of  Arabia 
and  India ;  a  fact  which  accounts  for  man^ 
phenomena  in  the  Talmud.  But  there  is 
hardly  anything  Of  domestic  or  public  pur- 
port, which  was  not  called  either  by  its 
Greek  or  Latin  name,  or  by  both,  and  gen- 
erally in  so  questionable  a  -shape,  and  in 
such  obsolete  forms,  that  both  classical  and 
Semitic  scholars  have  oflen  need  to  go 
through  a  whole  course  of  archaeology  and 
antiquities  before  unravellin<{  it.*  Save 
only  one  province,  that  of  agriculture.  This 
alone,  together  with  some  other  trades,  had 
retained  the  old  homely  Semitic  words: 
thereby  indicating,  not,  as  ignorance  might 
be  led  to  conclude,  that  the  nation  was 
averse  to  it,  but  exactly  the  contrar}' :  that 
from  the  early  days  of  Joshua  they  had 
never  ceased  to  cherish  the  thought  of  sit- 
ting under  their  own  vine  and  fig-tree.  We 
refer  for  this  point  to  the  idyllic  picture 
given  in  the  Mishnah  of  the  procession  that 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  with  the  first-fruits, 
accompanied  by  the  sound  of  the  flute,  the 

*  Greek  or  Latin,  or  both,  were  the  terms 
commonly  employed  by  them  for  the  table 
(rpgn-csa,  tabula,  rpwiccX^f,  rptjrovf),  the  chair, 
the  bench,  the  cushion  (subsellium,  accubitam), 
the  room  in  which  they  lived  and  slept  {koItuv^ 
evvTjf  t^eApa)^  the  cap  (cyathos,  phiala  potoria) 
out  of  which  they  drank,  the  eating  and  drink- 
ing itself  (osnd^aram,  colljrra,  mtpo^i^^  yAcvxoc, 
ucraton,  opsonmm,  &c.).  Of  their  dress  we 
have  the  oroA^,  sagam,  dalmatica,  braccn, 
chirodota.  On  their  head  they  wore  a  pileus, 
and  they  girded  themselves  with  a  $u>v9.  The 
words  sandalium,  solea,  soleus,  talaria,  impilia, 
indicate  the  footgear.  Ladies  adorned  them- 
selves with  the  datella,  cochlear,  Tropin;,  and 
other  sorts  of  rings  and  bracelets,  and  in  general 
whaterer  appertained  to  a  Greek  or  Roman 
lady's  fine  apparel.  Among  the  arms  which 
Ihe  men  .w:ere  are  mentioned  the  Xoyp?,  the 
spear,  the  ftax^t*^  (a  word  found  in  Geaesis), 
the  ppgio. 


sacrificial  bull  with  gilt  horns  and  an  oliv^e- 
earland  round  his  head  proudly  marching  in 
front 

The  Talmud  does,  indeed,  offer  us  a  peHeec 
picture  of  the  coemopolitanism  and  luxofy  of 
those  final  days  of  ftome,  such  as  but  few 
classical  or  postclassicai  writing   contain. 
We  find  mention  made  of  Spanish  fish,  of 
Cretan  apples,  Bithynian  cheese,  Egyptian 
lentils    and  beans,   Greek    and  Egyptian 
pumpkins,    Italian     wine,    Median      oe^r, 
Egyptian  Zyphtis:  garments  were  import- 
ed from  Pelusium*  and  India,  shirts  from 
Cilicia,  and  veils  from    Arabia.    To  the 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  Indian  materials  con- 
tained, in  addition  to  these,  in  the  Gemara, 
a  bare  aUusibn  may  suffice.    So  mach  we 
venture  to  predict,  that  when  once  arehseo- 
logical  and  linguistic  science  shall  turn  to 
this  field,  they  will  not  leave  it  again  soon. 

We  had  long  pondered  over  the  best  wav 
of  illustrating  to  our  readers  the  extraordi- 
nary manner  in  which  the  '  Ha^adah,' 
that  second  current  of  the  Talmud,  of  whick 
we  spoke  in  the  introduction,  soddetily  inter- 
rupts the  course  of  the  *  Halacha,'  —  when 
we  bethought  ourselTes  of  the  device  of  an 
old  master.  It  was  a  hot  Eastern  afternoon, 
and  while  he  was  expounding  some  intricate 
subtlety  of  the  law,  his  hearers  quietly  fell 
away  in  drowsy  slumbers.  All  of  a  sudden 
he  burst  out :  *  There  was  once  a  woman 
in  Esypt  who  brought  forth  at  one  birth  six 
hundred  thousand  men.'  And  our  readers 
may  fancy^how  his  audience  started  up  at 
this  remarkable  .tale  of  the  prolific  Egyp- 
tian woman.  Her  name,  the  master  calmly 
proceeded,  was  Jochebed,  and  she  was  the 
mother  of  Moses,  who  was  worth  as  nrnch  as 
all  those  six  hundlred  thousand  armed  men 
together  who  went  up  from  Egypt.  The 
Professor  then,  after  a  brief  legendary  di- 
gression, proceeded  with  his  legal  intricacies, 
and  his  hearers  slept  no  more  that  afternoon. 
An  Eastern  mind  seems  pecnliariy  consti- 
tuted. Its  passionate  love  for  things  wm 
and  witty,  for  stories  and  tales,  fi>r  parables 
and  apologues,  does  not  leave  it  even  in  its 
most  severe  studies.  They  are  oonstandy 
needed,  it  would  appear,  to  keep  the  oor» 
rent  of  its  thoughts  in  motion  ;  they  are  the 
playthings  of  the  giown-np  children  of  the 
Orient.  The  Haggadah,  too,  has  an  exege- 
sis, a  system,  a  method  of  its  own.  Thej 
are  peculiar,  fantastic  things.  We  wonld 
rather  not  follow  too  doeely  its  learned  di- 
visions into  homiletical,  ethical,  historical, 
general  and  special  Hi^gadah. 

The  Haggadah  in  general  transforms  Scrip* 
ture,  as  we  said,  into  a  thousand  themes 
for  its  variations.    Everything*  being  bound 
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up  in  tbe  Bible — the  begiiuimg  and  tli« 
end  —  th«re  must  be  an  answer  in  it  to  all 

Snestiona.  Find  the  key,  and  all  tbe  rid- 
)et  in  it  are  idved.  The  persons  of  the 
^Ue  —  the  kings  and  the  patriarehs,  the 
heroes  v^d  the  prophets,  the  women  and  the 
children,  what  th^  did  and  suffered,  their 
happiness  and  their  doom,  their  words  and 
their  lives — became,  apart  from  their  pre- 
sopposed  historioal  reahty,  a  symbol  and  an 
allegory.  And  what  the  narrative  had 
omitted,  the  HairgedsJi  supplied  in  many  va- 
nations.  It  filled  up  tnese  gaps,  as  a 
prophet  looking  into  t^e  past  might  do ;  it 
explained  the  motives ;  it  enlarged  the 
story;  it  found  connections  between  the  re- 
motest countries,  ages,  and  people,  often 
with  a  startling  realism  ;  it  drew  sublime 
morals  from  the  most  conmaonplace  facts. 
Yet  it  did  all  this  by  quick  and  sudden  mo- 
tions, to  us  most  foreign ;  and  hence  the  fre- 
quent misunderstanding  of  its  strange  and 
wirrward  moods. 

Passing  strange,  indeed,  are  the  ways  of 
this  IVc^etess  of  the  Exile,  who  appears 
wherever  and  whenever  she  listeth,  and  dis- 
appears as  suddenly*  Well  can  we  under- 
stand the  distress  of  mind  in  a  medieval  di- 
vine, or  even  in  a  modem  savant,  who,  bent 
upon  following  the  most  subtle  windings  of 
some  scientific  debate  in  the  Talmndical 
pages  —  geometrical,  botanical,  financial, 
or  otherwise— as  it  revolves  round  tbe 
Sabbath  journey,  the  raising  of  seeds,  the 
computation  of  tithes  and  taxes  —  feels,  as 
it  were,  the  ground  suddenly  eive  way. 
The  loud  voices  grow  thin,  the  doors  and 
walls  of  the  school-room  vanish  before  his 
^es,  and  in  tJieir  place  uprises  Rome  the 
Great,  the  Urbs  et  Orbis,  and  her  million- 
toieed  life.  Or  the  blooming  yineyards 
around  that  other  City  of  Hills,  Jerusalem 
Uie  Golden  herself,  are  seen,  and  white-clad 
virgins  move  dreamily  among  them. 
Snatches  of  their  songs  are  beard,  the 
rhythm  of  their  choric  dances  riaes  and  &Us : 
it  is  the  most  dread  Day  of  Atonement  it- 
self, which,  in  most  poetical  contrast,  was 
chosen  by  the  *  Roses'  of  Sharon '  as  a  day 
of  rejoicing  to  walk  amons  those  waving 
131y-fields  and  vine-clad  slopes.  Or  the 
elariou  of  rebellion  rinps  high  and  shrill 
through  the  complicated  debate,  and  Rel- 
sbassar,  the  story  of  whose  ghastly  banquet 
is  told  with  all  the  additions  of  maddening 
horror,  is  doing  service  for  Nero  the  bloody ; 
or  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Babylonian  tyrant, 
and  all  his  hosts,  are  cursed  with  a  yelling 
ourse — hpropos  of  some  utterly  inappro- 
priate legal  point ;  while  to  the  initiated  he 
stands  for  Titos  the — at  last  exploded  — 


'  Delimit  of  Bamamty.'  Tbe  symbols  and 
hiero^yphs  of  the  Hag^adah,  when  fully 
ex{)lamed  some  day,  win  indeed  form  a  very 
curious  contribution  to  the  unwritten  history 
of  man.  Often  — fiir  too  oft^n  for  the  in- 
terests of  study  and  the  fflory  of  the  hu- 
man race  —  does  the  steaay  tramp  of  the 
Roman  cohort,  the  pass-word  of  &e  revo- 
lution, the  shriek  ^nd  clangour  of  the  bloody 
field,  interrupt  these  debates,  and  the  argu- 
ing masters  and  diciples  don  their  armg, 
and,  with  the  cry  '  Jerusalem  and  Liberty,' 
rash  to  ^e  firay. 

Those  who  look  with  an  eye  of  disfavour 
upon  all  these  extraneous  matters  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Hasgadah  in  the  Talmua  — 
the  fairy  tales  and  the  jests,  the  stories  and 
the  parables,  and  all  that  strange  agglome- 
ration of  foreign  things  crystaUized  around 
the  legal  kernel  —  should  remember,  above 
all,  one  fact.  As  this  tangled  mass  lies  be- 
fore us,  it  represents  at  b^t  a  series  of  pho- 
tc^aphic  slides,  half  broken,  mutilated,  and 
faded:  thoug;h  what  remains  of  them  is 
startlingly  faithful  to  the  original.  As  the 
disciple  bad  retained,  in  his  memory  or  his 
guick  notes,  the  tenor  of  the  single  debates, 
interspersed  with  the  thousand  allusions, 
reminiscences,  aperfusy  facts,  quotations,  and- 
the  rest,  so  he  perpetuated  it  —  sometimes 
well,  sometimes  ill.  If  well,  we  have  a 
feeling  as  if,  after  a  long  spell  of  musings  or 
ponderings,  we  were  trying  to  retrace  the 
course  of  our  ideas — and  the  most  incongru- 
ous things  spring  up  and  disappear,  appar- 
ently without  rhyme  or  reason.  Ana  vet 
there  is  a  deep  significance  and  connection 
in  them.  Creeping  or  flying,  inelodious  or 
ffrating,  they  carry  us  on ;  and  there  is  just 
this  diSerence  in  the  talmndical  wanderinss, 
that  they  never  lose  themselves.  Suddenly, 
when  least  expected,  the  original  question  is 
repeated,  together  with  the  answer,  distilled 
as  it  were  out  of  these  thousand  foreisn 
things  of  which  we  did  not  always  see  the 
drift.  If  ill  reported,  the  page  becomes  like 
a  broken  dream,  a  half-transparent  palimpK 
sest  Would  it  perhaps  have  been  better  if 
a  wise  discretion  had  guided  the  hands  of 
the  first  redactors  ?  We  think  not  The 
most  childish  of  trifles,  found  in  an  Assyrian 
mound,  is  of  value  to  him  who  understands 
such  tlungs,  and  who  from  .them  may  deduce 
a  number  of  surprisingly  important  results. 

We  shall  devote  the  brief  space  that  re- 
mains to  this  Haggadah.  And  for  a  general 
picture  of  it  we  AaU  refer  to  Bunyan,  who, 
speaking  of  his  own  book,  which  —  mtUatis 
mutandis  —  is  very  Hagffadistic,  unknow- 
ingly describes  the  Haggadah  as  accurately 
as  can  be:  — 
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•  •  •  •   '  Woald'st   thou  dirert  thyself  from 

melancholy  1 
Woald'st  thou  be  pleasant,  yet  be  far  from 

folly? 
Would'st   thoa   read  riddles  and  their  expla- 
nation ? 
Or  else  be  drowned  in  thy  contemplation  1 
Dost  thou  love  picking  meat  ?    Or  would'st 

thou  see 
A  man  i'  the  clonds,  and  hear  htm  speak  to 

thee? 
Would'st  thon  be  in  a  dream,  and  yet  not 

sleep  ? 
Or,  would'st  thou  in  a  moment   laugh  and 

•    weep  ? 
Would'st  lose  thyself,  and  catch  no  harm  ? 
And  find  thyself  again  without  a  charm  ? 
Would'st  r/ad  thyself,  and  read  thou  know'st 

not  what  ? 
And  yet  know  whether  thon  art  blest  or  not 
By  n^ading  the  same  lines?      O  then  come 

hither, 
And   lay   this  book,  thy  head  and  heart  to* 

gether. '  .  .  .  . 

We  would  not  reproach  those  who,  oflen 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  have 
brought  almost  the  entire  Haggadistic  prov- 
ince into  disrepute.  We  really  do  not 
wonder  that  the  so-called  *  rabbinical  stories/ 
that  have  from  time  to  time  been  brought 
before  the  English  public,  have  not  met  with 
the  most  flattering  reception.  The  Talmud, 
which  has  a  drastic  word  for  every  occasion, 
says,  *  They  dived  into  an  ocean,  and  brought 
up  a  potsherd.'  First  of  all,  these  stories 
form  only  a  small  item  in  the  rast  mass  of 
allegories,  parables,  and  the  like,  that  make 
up  the  Haggadah.  And  they  were  partly 
ill-chosen,  partly  badly  rendered,  and  partly 
did  not  even  belong  to  the  Talmud,  but  to 
8ome  recent  Jewish  story* book.  Herder  — 
to  name  the  most  eminent  judge  of  the 

*  Poetry  of  Peoples,'  —  has  eKtoll^  what  he 
saw  of  the  genuine  specimens,  in  transcend- 
ental terms.  And,  m  truth,  not  only  is  the 
entire  world  of  pious  biblical  legend  which 
Islam  has  said  and  sung  in  its  many  tongues, 
to  the  delight  of  the  wise  and  simple  for 
twelve  centuHes,  now  to  be  found  either  in 
embryo  or  fully  developed  in  the  Haggadah, 
but  much  that  is  familiar  among  ourselves 
in  the  circles  of  medieval  sagas,  in  Dante, 
in  Boccaccio,  in  Cervantes,  in  Milton,  in 
Bunyan,  has  consciously  or  unconsciously 
(lowed  out  of  this  wondrous  realm,  the  Hag- 
gadah. That  much  of  it  is  overstrained, 
even  according  to  Eastern  notions,  we  do  not 
deny.  But  there  are  feeble  passages  even 
in  6omer  and  Shakspeare,  and  there  are 
always  people  with  a  happy  instinct  for 
picking  out  the  weakest  portions  of  a  work  ; 
while  even  the  best  pages  of  Shakspeare  and 


Homer  are  apt  to  be  qyoiled  by  awkward 
manipulation.  At  the  same  time  we  are  far 
from  advising  a  wholesale  translation  of  these 
Haggadistic  productions.  Nothing  could  be 
more  tedious  than  a  continuous  course  of 
such  readins,  though  choice  bits  from  them 
would  satisn"  even  the  most  fastidious  critic. 
And  such  bits,  scattered  through  the  Tal- 
mud, are  delightfully  refreshing. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  not  in  our  power  to 
indicate  any  specimens  of  its  strikingly  keen 
interpretations,  of  its  gorgeous  dreams,  its 

'  Beautiful  old.6tories, 
Tales  of  angels,  fairy  legends, 
Stilly  histories  of  martyrs, 
Festal  songs  and  words  of  wisdom ; 
Hyperboles,  most  quaint  it  may  be. 
Yet  replete  with  strength,  and  fire. 
And  faith  —  how  they  gleam. 
And  glow,  and  glitter  1 '  .  .  . 

as  Heine  has  it 

It  seems  of  more  moment  to  call  attentimi 
to  an  entirely  new  branch  of  investigation, 
namely,  talmudScal  metaphysics  and  ethics, 
such  as  may  be  gleaned  from  the  Haggadah, 
of  which  we  shall  now  take  a  brief  glance. 

Beginning  with  the  Creation,  we  find*  the 
gradual  development  of  the  Cosmos  fully 
recognised  by  the  Talmud.  It  assumes  de- 
struction afler  destruction,  stage  after  stage. 
And  in  their  quaintly  ingenious  manner  Sie 
Masters  refer  to  the  verse  in  Genesis,  'And 
God  saw  all  that  he  had  made,  and  behold  H 
was  very  good,'  and  to  that  other  in  Eccles.  iii. 
11,  *God  created  everything  in  its  proper  sea- 
son,' and  argue  '  He  created  worlds  upon 
worlds,  and  destroyed  them  one  after  the 
other,  until  He  created  this  world.  He  then 
said,  *  This  pleases  me,  the  others  did  not ; ' — 
*  in  its  proper  season '  —  *  it  was  not  meet  to 
create  this  world  until  now.' 

The  Talmud  assumes  some  original  sub- 
stance, itself  created  by  God,  out  of  whicb 
the  Universe  was-  shaped.  There  is  a  pei^ 
ceptible  leaning  to  the  early  Greek  schools. 
*One  or  three  things  were  before  this  world: 
Water,  Fire,  and  Wind :  Water  begat  the 
Darkness,  Fire  begat  Light,  and  Wind  begat 
the  Spirit  of  Wi^om.  The  How  of  the 
Creation  was  not  even  matter  of  speculation. 
The  co-operation  of  angels,  whose  existence 
was  warranted  by  Scripture,  and  a  whole 
hierarchy  of  whom  had  been  built  up  under 
Persian  influences,  was  distinctly  denied. 
In  a  discussion  about  the  day  of  their  crea- 
tion it  is  agreed,  on  all  hands,  that  there 
were  no  angels  at  first,  *■  lest  men  might  say 
"  Michael  spanned  out  the  firmament  on  the 
south,  and  Uabriel  to  the  north.'* '  There  is 
I  a  distinct  foreshadowing  of  the  gnostic  J)e]ni- 
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urgos — thataatique  link  between  the  Di» 
vine  Spirit  and  the  World  of  Matter — to 
be  found  in  the  Talmud.  What  with  Plato 
were  the  Ideas,  with  Philo  the  Logos,  with 
the  Kabbalists  the  ^  World  of  Aziluth/  what 
the  Gnostics  called  more  emphatically  the 
wisdom  (aofui)  or  power  (dvv<4uc),  and  Flo- 
tinus  the  vovc,  that  the  Talmadical  Antho^ 
call  Metatron.*  The  angels— ?  whose  names, 
according  to  the  Talmud  itself,  the  Jews 
brought  back  from  Babylon  —  P^7»  ^^^ 
the  exile,  a  very  different  part  from  those 
before  the  exile.  They  are,  in  fact,  more 
or  less  Persia]^:  as  are  also  for  the  most 
part  all  incantations,  the  magical  cures,  the 
sidereal  influences,  aud  the  rest  of  the '  hea- 
then' elements  contained  in  the  Talmud. 
Even  the  number  of  the  Angelic  Princes  is 
seven,  like  that  of  the  ATnesha-CpehtaSy  and 
their  Hebrew  names  and  their  functions 
correspond,  pa  nearly  as  can  be,  to  those  of 
their  Persian  prototypes,  who,  on  their  own 
part,  have  only  at  this  moment  been  dis- 
covered to  be  merely  allegorical  names  for 
God's  supreme  equalities,  llluch  as  the  Tal- 
mudical  authorities  inveigh  against  those 

*  heathen  ways,'  sympathetic  cures,  the  ex- 
orcisms of  demons,  the  charms,  and  the  rest, 
the  working  of  miracles,  very  much  in 
vogue  in  those  days,  yet  they  themselves 
were  drawn  into  lai^e  concessions  to  angels 
and  demons.  Besides  the  seven  Angel 
Princes,  there  are  hosts  of  ministerinff  an- 
gels —  the  Persian  Yazalas  —  whose  func- 
tions, besides  that  of  being  messengers,  are 
twofojd ;  to  praise  God  and  to  be  guardians 
of  man.  In  their  first  capacity  they  are  dai- 
ly created  by  God's  breath  out  of  a  stream 
of  fire  that  rolls  its  waves  ucder  the  divine 
throne.  As  guardian  angels  (Persian  Fro- 
vashin)  two  of  them  accompany  every  man, 
and  for  every  new  good  deed  man  acquires 
a  new  guardian  an^el,  who  always  watches 
over  his  steps.  When  the  righteous  dies, 
three  hosts  of  angels  meet  him.  One  savs 
(in  the  words  of  Scripture), '  He  shall  go  in 
peace,'  the  second  takes  up  the  strain  and 
says,  *  Who  has  walked  in  riehteousness,' 
and  the  third  concludes,  *  Let  him  come  in 
peace  and  rest  upon  his  bed.'  If  the  wicked 
leaves  the  world,  Uiree  hosts  of  wicked  an- 
gels couie  to  meet  him. 

With  regard  to  the  providential  guid- 
ance of  the  Universe,  this  was  in  God's  hand 
alone.  As  He  is  the  sole  Creator  and  Legis- 
lator, so  also  is  He  the  sole  arbiter  of  des- 
tinies.    ^  Every   nation,'  the  Talmud  says, 

*  has  its  special  guardian  angel,  its  horoscopes, 
its  ruling  planets  and  stars.    But  there  is  no 

*  tliU  Dane  in  most  probably  nothing  bat  Jiithra. 


planet  for  Israel.  Israel  shall  look  but  to 
Him.  There  is  no  mediator  between  tfaos6 
who  are  called  His  children,  and  their 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven.'  The  Jeru- 
salem Talmud,  written  under  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  Roman  manners  and  customs, 
has  the  following  parable :  *  A  man  has  a 
patron.  If  some  evil  happens  to  him,  he  does 
not  enter  suddenly  into  tne  presence  of  this 
patron,  but  he  ffoes  and  stands  at  the  door 
of  his  house.  He  does  not  ask  for  the  pa- 
tron, but  for  his  favourite  slave,  or  his  son, 
who  then  soes  and  tells  the  master  inside : 
The  man  N .  N .  is  standing  at  the  gate  of 
the  hall :  shall  he  come  in  or  not  ? — Not  so 
the  Holy,  praised  be  He.  If  misfortune  comes 
upon  a  man,  let  him  fiot  cry  to  Michael,  and 
not  to  Gabriel,  but  unto  Me  let  him  cry, 
and  I  will  answer  him  right  speedily — as  it 
is  said,  Every  one  who  shall  call  on  the 
name  of  the  iJord  shall  be  saved.' 

The  end  and  aim  of  Creation  is  man,  who, 
therefore,  was  created  last,  *  when  every 
thing  was  ready  for  his  reception.'  When 
he  has  reached  the  perfection  of  virtue,  ^  he 
is  higher  than  the  angels  themselves.' 

Miracles  are  considered  by  the  Talmud 
—  much  as  Leibnitz  regards  all  the  move- 
ments of  every  limb, of  our  body  —  as  only 
possible  through  a  sort  of  'prestabilitated 
harmony ; '  t. «.,  the  course  or  creation  was 


things, 

in  the  gloaming  of  the  sixth  day.  Among 
them,  however,  was  —  and  this  will  interest 
our  paleo^aphers-—  also  the  art  of  writing: 
an  invention  considered  beyond  all  arts: 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle.  Creation, 
together  with  these  so-called  exceptions, 
once  established,  nothing  could  be  altered 
in  it.  The  Laws  of  i^ture  went  on  by 
their  own  immutable  force,  however  much 
evil  might  spring  therefinom.  '  These  wicked 
ones  not  only  vulgarize  my  coin,'  says  the 
Haggadah  with  reference  to  the  propagation 
of  the  evil-doers  and  their  kin,  oearing  the 
human  face  divine,  *  but  they  actually  make 
me  impress  base  coin  with  my  own  stamp.' 

Grod's  real  name  is  ineflable ;.  but  there  are 
many  designations  indicative  of  his  qualities, 
such  as  the  Merciful  (Rachman,  a  name  of 
frequent  occurrence  both  in  the  Koran  and 
in  the  Talmud),  the  Holy  Oqe,  the  Place, 
the  Heavens,  the  Word,  Our  Father  which 
is  in  Heaven,  the  Almighty,  the  Shechinah, 
or  Sacred  Presence. 

The  doctrine  of  the  soul  bears  more  the 
impress  of  the  Platonic  than  of  the  Aristote- 
lian school.  It  is  held  to  be  pre-existing. 
All  souls  that  are  ever  to  be  united  to  bodies 
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have  been  oreafeed  onee  for  all,  and  are 
hidden  away  from  the  first  moment  of  crea- 
tion. They,  being  creatures  of  the  highest 
realms,  are  cognisant  of  all  things,  but,  at 
the  hour  of  tihetr  birth  in  a  human  body,  an 
angel  touches  the  mouth  of  the  child,  which 
causes  it  to  forget  all  that  has  been.  Very 
striking  is  the  comparison  between  die  soul 
and  God,  a  comparison  which  has  an  almost 
pantheistic  look.  *As  God  fills  the  whole 
universe,'  says  the  Haggadah,  *  so  the  soul 
fiUs  the  whole  body ;  as  God  sees  and  is  not 
seen,  so  the  soul  sees  and  is  not  seen ;  as  God 
nourishes  the  whole  universe,  so  the  soul 
nourishes  the  whole  body ;  as  €rod  is  pure, 
so  the  soul  is  pure.'  This  purity  is  specially 
dwelt  upon  in  contradistinction  to  the  theory 
of  hereditary  sin,  which  is  denied.  *  There 
is  no  death  without  individual  sin,  no  P&in 
without  individual  transgression.  That 
same  spirit  that  dictated  in  thtf  Pentateuch, 
*^  And  parents  shall  not  die  for  their  chil- 
dren, nor  the  children  for  their  parents," 
has  ordained  that  no  one  should  be  pun- 
ished for  another's  transgressions.'  In  the 
judgment  on  sin  the  animus  is  taken  into 
consideration.  The  desire  to  commit  the 
vice  is  held  to  be  more  wicked  than  the  vice 
itself. 

The  fear  of*  God,  or  a  virtuous  life,  the 
whole  aim  and  end  of  a  man's  existence,  is 
entirely  in  man's  hand.  *  Everything  is  in 
God's  hand  save  the  fear  of  God.'  But '  one 
hour  of  repentance  is  better  than  the  whole 
world  to  come."  The  fullest  liberty  is  grant- 
ed in  this  respect  to  every  human  being, 
though  the  help  of  God  is  necessary  for  carry- 
inffit  out. 

The  dogma  of  the  Besnrrection  and  of 
Immmtality,  vaguely  indicated  in  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  has  been 
fixed  by  the  Talmud,  and  traced  to  several 
biblical  passages.  Various  are  the  similes 
by  which  the  relation  of  this  world  to  the 
world  to  come  is  indicated.  This  world  is 
like  unto  a  *  Prosdora '  to  the  next : '  Prepare 
thyself  in  the  hall,  that  thou  mavest  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  palace : '  or  *  This  world  is 
like  a  road-side  inn  fhoepitium),  but  the 
world  to  come  is  like  tbe  real  home.'  The 
righteous  are  represented  as  perfecting 
themselves  and  developing  all  their  highest 
faculties  even  in  the  next  world ;  *  for  the 
righteous  there  is  no  rest,  neither  in  this  world 
nor  in  the  next,  for  they  go,  say  the  Scrip- 
tures, frc»n  host  to  host,  firom  striving  to 
striving :  —  they  will  see  God  in  Zion/ 
How  all  its  deeds  and  the  hour  when 
they  were  committed  are  unfolded  to 
the  sight  of  the  departed  soul,  the  ter- 
rors of  the  grave,  the  rdling  back  to  Je- 


rusalem on  l3ie  day  of  the  great  trumpet, 
need  not  here  tell  in  detail.  These  half^ 
metaph3rsical,  half-mystical  speculations  are 
throughout  in  the  manner  of  the  more  poet- 
ical early  Church  fathers  of  old  and  of 
Bunyan  in  our  times.  Only  the  glow  of 
imagination  and  the  conciseness  of  language 
in  which  they  are  mostly  told  in  the  Talmud 
contrast  favourably  with  the  verboseness  of 
later  times.  The  Resurrection  is  to  take 
place  by  the  mystic  power  of  the  *  Dew  of 
Lcfe '  in  Jerusalem  —  on  Mount  Olivet,  add 
the  Targums. 

There  is  no  everlasting  damnation  accord* 
ing  to  the  Talmud.  There  is  only  a  tempo> 
rary  punishment  even  for  the  worst  sinners. 
'  Generations  upon  generations '  shall  last 
the  damnation  of  idolaters,  apostates,  and 
traitors.  But  there  is  a  space  of  *■  only  two 
fingers'  breath  between  Hell  and  Heaven  ; ' 
the  sinner  has  but  to  repent  sincerely  and 
the  gates  to  everlasting  bliss  will  spring 
open.  No  human  being  is  excluded  from 
the  world  to  come.  Every  man,  of  what- 
ever creed  or  nation,  provided  he  be  of  the 
righteous,  shall  be  admitted  into  it.  The 
punishment  of  the  wicked  is  not  specified, 
as  indeed  all  the  descriptions  of  the  next 
world  are  left  vague,  yet,  with  regard  to 
Paradise,  the  idea  of  something  inconceiva- 
bly glorious  is  conveyed  at  every  step.  The 
passage,  *  Eye  has  not  seen,  nor  has  ear 
heard,'  is  applied  to  its  unspeakable  bliss. 
'  In  the  next  world  there  will  be  no  eating, 
no  drinking,  no  love  and  no  labour,  no  envy, 
no  hatred,  no  contest.  The  Righteous  will 
sit  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  glorying  in 
the  Splendour  of  God's  Majesty.' 

The  essence  of  prophecy  gives  rise  to 
some  speculation.  One  decisive  talmudical 
dictum  is,  that  God  does  not  cause  his  spirit 
to  rest  upon  any  one  but  a  strong,  wise,  rich, 
and  humble  man.  Strong  and  rich  are  in 
the  Mishnah  explained  in  this  wise :  *  Who 
is  strong?  He  who  subdues  his  passion. 
Who  is  rich  ?  He  who  is  satisfied  with  his 
lot.'  There  are  de^es  among  prophets. 
Moses  saw  everything  clearly  ;  tne  other 
prophets  as  in  dark  mirrors.  '  Ezekiel  and 
Isaiah  say  the  same  thin^,  but  Ezekiel  like  a 
town-bred  man,  Isaiah  l&e  a  villager.'  The 
prophet's  word  is  to  be  obeyed  in  all  things, 
save  when  he  commands  the  worship  of  idola- 
try. The  notion  of  either  Elijah  or  Moses  hav- 
ing in  reality  ascended  ^  to  Heaven '  is  utterly 
repudiated,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Deity  (She- 
chinah)  having  descended  from  Heaven 
^  more  than  ten  hands'  breadth.' 

The  '  philosophy  of  religion '  will  be  best 
comprehended  by  some  of  those  ^  small  coins/ 
the  popular   and    pithy  8a}nngs,  gnomes, 
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ptntwbfl,  and  the  retk,  whidi,  eren  better 
than  street  sodsb,  characterise  •  a  time. 
With  these  we  shall  conclude.  We  have 
thought  it  preferable  to  give  them  at  random 
as  we  found  them,  instead  of  building  up 
from  them  a  system  of  *  Ethics  '.or  *  Duties 
of  die  Heart'  We  have  naturally  preferred 
the  better  and  more  charaBteristtc  ones  that 
came  in  our  waj.  We  may  add  —  a  remark 
perhaps  not  ^nite  surpeHlnous  —  that  the 
foUowmg  specimens,  as  well  as  the  quotations 
which  we  have  given  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  have  been  all  translated  bv  us,  as 
literally  as  possible,  from  the  Talmud  itself. 

'  Be  thou  the  cursed,  not  he  who  cnnes.  Be 
of  them  that  are  persecuted,  not  of  them  that 
persecate.  Ixok  at  Scripture  :  there  is  not  a 
single  bird  more  persecuted  than  the  dove  ;  yet 
Qod  has  chosen  her  to  be  offered  up  on  his  al- 
tar. The  bull  is  hunted  by  the  lion,  the  sheep 
by  the  wolf,  the  goat  by  the  tiger.  And  God 
said,  "  Bring  me  a  sacrifice,  not  from  them  that 
persecttte,  bat  from  them  that  are  persecuted." 
—  We  read  (Ex.  xvii.  11)  that  while,  in  the 
contest  with  Amalek,  Moses  lifted  up  his  arms, 
Israel  prevailed.  Did  Moses'  hands  make  war 
or  break  war  ?  Bat  this  is  to  tell  you  that  as 
long  as  Israel  are  looking  upwards,  and  hum- 
bling their  hearts  before  their  Fnther  which  is  in 
Heaven,  they  prevail ;  if  not,  they  fall.  In  the 
tame  way  yon  find  (Num.  xxi.  9i,  "  And  Mo- 
sei»  made  a  serpent  of  brass,  and  put  it  upon 
a  pole  :  and  it  came  to  pass,  that  if  a  serpent 
Imd  bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld  the  ser- 
pent of  brass,  he  lived."  Dost  think  that  a 
serpent  killeth  or  gtveth  life  ?  But  as  long  as 
Israel  are  looking  upwards  to  their  Father 
which  is  in  Heaven  they  will  lire ;  if  not,  they 
will  die.  —  "  Has  God  pleasure  in  the  meat  and 
blood  of  sacrifices  1 "  asks  the  prophet.  No  ; 
He  has  not  so  much  ordained  as  permitted  them. 
It  is  for  yourselves,  he  says,  not  for  me,  that 
you  ofier.  Like  a  king,  who  sees  his  son  ca- 
rousineclaily  with  all  manner  of  evil  compan- 
ions :  I  ou  shall  henceforth  eat  and  drink  en- 
tirely •tyonr  will  at  my  own  table,  he  says. 
They  offered  sacrifices  to  demons  and  devils, 
for  they  loved  sacrifictne,  and  could  not  do 
without  it.  And  the  Lord  said,  "  Bring  your 
offerings  to  Mc  ;  you  shall  then  at  least  offer  to 
the  true  God."  — Scripture  ordains  that  the 
Hebrew  slave  who  "  loves  ''  his  bondage,  shaU 
have  his  ear  pierced  against  the  door-plbt. 
Why  ?  because  it  is  that  ear  which  heard-  on 
Sinai,  **  They  are  My  servants,  they  shall  not 
be  sold  as  bondsmen  : "  —  'They  are  Mjf  ser- 
vants, not  servants'  servants.  Xnd  this  man 
voluntarily  throws  away  his  precious  freedom  — 
**  Pierce  his  ear  !  "  —  'He  wlio  sacrifices  a  whole 
offering,  shall  be  rewarded  for  a  whole  offering ; 
be  who  offers  n  burnt-offering,  shall  have  the 
reward  of  a  burnt-offering ;  mit  he  who  offtsrs 
humility  unto  God  and  man,  shall  be  rewarded 
with  a  reward  as  if  he  had  offored  all  the  sac- 


rifices fa  the  world.'  — The  child  loves  Its 
mother  more  than  its  faUier.  It  fears  its  la- 
ther more  than  its  mother.  See  bow  the  Scrip- 
ture makes  the  father  precede  the  mother  iti 
the  injunctiofl,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  father 
and  thy  mother ; "  and  the  mother,  when  it 
savs,  "  Honour  thy  mother  and  thy  father."  — 
Bless  God  for  the  {i^ood  as  well  as  the  evil. 
When  yon  hear  of  a  death,  say,  **  Blessed  is  the 
righteous  Judge." —>  Even  when  the  gates  ef 
prayer  are  shut  in  heaven,  those  of  tears  are 
open. —Prayer  is  Israel's  only  weapon,  a 
weapon  inherited  from  its  fathers,  a  weapon 
tried  in  a  thousand  battles.  —  When  the  right- 
eous dies,  it  is  the  earth  that  loses.  The  lost 
jewel  will  always  be  a  jewel,  but  the  possessor 
who  has  lost  it— well  may  he  weep.  —Life  is 
a  passing  shadow,  says  the  Scripture.  Is  it  the 
shadow  of  a  tower,  of  a  tree  ?  A  shadow  that 
prevails  for  a  while  ?  No,  it  is  the  shadow  of  a 
bird  in  his  flight  —  awav  flies  the  bird,  and 
there  is  neither  bird  nor  shadow.  —  Repent  one 
day  before  thy  death.  Tiiere  was  a  king  who 
bade  all  his  servants  to  a  great  repast,  but  did 
not  indicate  the  hour  :  some  wont  home  and  put 
on  their  best. garments  and  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  palace ;  others  said,  There  is  ample  time, 
the  khig  will  let  us  know  beforehand.  But  the 
king  summoned  them  of  a  sudden  ;  and  those 
that  came  in  their  best  garments  were  well  re- 
ceived, hut  the  foolish  ones,  who  came  in  their 
slovenliness,  were  turned  awav  in  disgrace. 
Bepentto-dav,  lest  to-morrow  y#  might  be  sum- 
moned. —  The  aim  and  end  of  all  wisdom  aro 
repentance  and  good  works.  —  Even  the  most 
righteous  shall  not  attain  to  so  hieh  a  place  in 
Heaven  as  the  truly  repentant.  ^  The  reward  of 
good  woFks  is  like  dates :  sweet  and  ripening 
late.  —  The  dying  benediction  of  a  sage  to  his 
disciples  was :  I  pray  for  you  that  the  fbar  of 
Heaven  may  be  as  strong  upon  you  as  thb  fear 
of  man.  xou  avoid  sin  before  the  face  of  the 
latter :  avoid  it  before  the  face  of  the  All-seeing. 
— "  If  your  God  hates  idolatry,  why  does  ha  not 
destroy  it  f  "  a  heathen  asked.  And  they  an- 
swered him :  Behold,  they  worship  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  stars ;  would  vou  have  him  destroy 
this  beautiful  world  for  the  sake  of  the  foolish  ? 
— If  your  God  is  a  "  friend  of  the  poor,"  asked 
another,  why  does  he  not  support  them  ?  Their 
case,  a  sage  answered,  is  lert  in  our  hands,  that 
we  may  thereby  acquire  merits  and  forgiveness 
of  sin.  But  what  a  merit  it  is  t  the  other  re- 
plied ;  suppose  I  am  angry  with  one  of  my 
(laves,  ana  forbid  him  food  and  drink,  and  some 
one  goes  and  gives  it  him  furtively,  shall  I  be 
much  pleased  ?  Not  so,  the  other  replied.  —  Sup- 
pose you  are  wroth  with  your  only  son,  and  im- 
prison him  without  food,  and  some  good  man 
has  pity  on  the  child,  and  saves  him  from  the 
pangs  of  hunger,  would  you  be  so  very  angry 
with  the  man  ?  And  we,  if  we  are  called  ser- 
vants of  God,  are  also  called  his  children.  He 
who  has  more  learning  than  good  works  is  like 
a  tree  with  many  branches  but  few  roots,  which 
the  first  wind  throws  on  iU)  face ;  whiUt  he  whose 
works  are  greater  than  his  knowledge  is  like  a 
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trae  with  many  roots  and  fewer  branchw,  bnt 
which  all  the  winda  of  heayen  cannot  nproot. 

'  Love  your  wife  like  yourself,  honour  her 
more  than  yourself.  Whosoever  lives  unmar- 
ried, lives  without  joy,  without  comfort,  without 
blessing.  Descend  a  step  in  choosing  a  wife. 
If  thy  wife  is  small,  bend  down  to  her  and  whis- 
per into  her  ear.  He  who  forsakes  the  love  of 
nifl  youth,  Ood's  altar  weeps  for  himr.  He  who 
sees  his  wife  die  before  him  has,  as  it  were, 
been  present  at  the  destruction  of  the  sanctuary 
itself— around  him  the  world  grows  dark.  It 
is  woman  alone  through  whom  God's  blessings 
are  vouchsafed  to  a  honse.  She  teaches  the 
children,  speeds  the  husband  to  the  place  of 
worship  and  instruction,  welcomes  him  when 
he  returns,  keeps  the  house  godly  and  pure,  and 
God's  blessings  rest  upon  all  these  things.  He 
who  marries  for  money,  his  children  shall  he  a 
curse  to  him.  The  house  that  does  not  open 
to  the  poor  shall  open  to  tlie  physician.  The 
birds  in  the  air  even  despise  the  miser.  He 
who  gives  churity  in  secret  is  greater  than  Mo- 
ses himself.  .Honour  the  sons  of  the  poor,  it  is 
they  who  bring  science  into  splendour.  Let 
the  honour  of  thy  neighbour  be  to  thee  like 
thine  own.  Kather  be  thrown  into  a  fiery  fur- 
nace than  bring  any  one  to  public  shame. 
Hospitality  is  the  most  important  part  of  Di- 
vine worship.  There  are  three  crowns  :  of  the 
law,  the  priesthood,  the  kingship  ;  but  the 
crown  of  a  good  name  is  greater  than  them  all. 
Iron  breaks  the  stone,  fire  melts  iron,  water  ex- 
tinguishes fire,  the  clouds  drink  up  the  water,  a 
storm  drives  away  the  clouds,  man  withstands 
the  storm,  fear  unmans  man,  wine  dispels  fear, 
sleep  drives  away  wine,  and  death  sweeps  all 
away  —  even  sleep.  -8ut  Solomon .  the  Wise 
says :  Charity  saves  from  Death.  —  How  can 
yon  escape  sin  ?  Think  of  three  things : 
whence  thou  comest,  whither  thou  goest,  and 
to  whom  thou  wilt  have  to  account  for  all  thy 
deeds :  even  to  the  King  of  Kings,  the  All-Holy, 
prajsed  be  He.  Four  shall  not  enter  Paradise : 
the  scoffer,  the  liar,  the  hypocrite,  and  the 
slanderer.  To  slander  is  to  murder.  The 
cock  and  the  owl  both  await  the  daylight. 
The  light,  says  the  cock,  brings  delight  to 
me,  but  what  are  you  waiting  for  ?  When 
the  thief  has  no  opportunity  for  stealing, 
he  considers  himself  an  honest  man.  If  thy 
friend H  agree  in  calling  thee  an  ass,  go  and  get 
a  halter  around  Uiee.  Thy  friend  luts  a  friend, 
and  thy  friend's  friend  has  a  friend  :  be  discreet. 
The  (log  sticks  to  vou  on  account  of  the  crumte 
in  your  pocket.  He  in  whose  family  there  has 
been  one  hanged  should  not  say  to  his  neigh- 
bour. Pray  hang  this  I'ttle  fish  up  for  me.  The 
camel  >^  anted  to  have  horns,  and  they  took 
away  his  ears.  The  soldiers  fight,  and  the 
kings  are  the  heroes.  The  thief  invokes  God 
while  he  hreaks  into  the  house.  The  woman  of 
sixty  will  run  after  music  like  one  of  six.  After 
the  thief  runs  the  theft ;  after  the  beggar,  pover- 
ty. While  th^  foot  is  shod,  smash  the  thorn. 
When  the  ox  is  down,  many  are  the  butchers. 
Descend  a  step  in  choosing  a  wife,  mount  a  step 


in  choosing  a  ftiend.    J£  there  is  anytiiiiig 

about  you,  say  it  yourself.    Luck  makes  rich, 
luck  makes  wise.    Beat  the  gods,   and    the 
priests  will  tremble.    Were  it  not  for  the   ex- 
istence of  passions,  no  one  would  build  a  house, 
marry  a  wife,  beget  children,  or  do  any  work. 
The  sun  will  go  down  all  by  himself,  withoat 
your  assistance.    The  world  could  not  well  get 
on  without  perfumers  and  without  tanners  :  bat 
woe  unto  the  tanner,  well  to  the  perfomer ! 
Fools  are  no  proof.    No  man  is  to  be  made  ne- 
sponsible  for  words  whieh  he  utters  in  his  ^ef. 
One  eats,  another  sajrs    grace.    He  who     is 
ashamed  will  not  easily  commit  sin.    There   is 
a  great  difference  between  him  who  is  ashamed 
before   his  own  self  and  him    who    is    only 
ashamed  before  others.    It  is  a   good    sl^a 
in    man    to  be  ^  capable^  of   being    ashamed. 
One  contrition  in  man's  heart  is  better  than 
many  flagellations.    If  our  ancestors  were  like 
angels,  we  are  like  men ;  if  our  ancestors  ware 
like  men,  we  are  like  asses.    Do  not  live  near 
a  pious  fool.    If  yon  wish  to  hang  yourself, 
choose  a  big  tree.    Rather  eat  onions  and  sic 
in  the  shadow,  and  do  not  eat  geese  and  poakiy 
if  it  makes  thy  heart  uneasy  within  tl^ee.    A 
small  stater  (coin)  in  a  large  jar  makes  a  bi^ 
noise.    A  myrtle,  even  in  a  desert,  remains  a 
myrtle.      Wnen  the  pitcher    &ll8    upon    the 
stone,  woe  unto  the  pitcher;    when  the  stone 
falls  upon  the  pitcher,  woe  unto  the  pitcher : 
whatever  befalls,  woe  unto  the  pitcher.    Even 
if  the  bull  have  his  head  deep  in  his  troueh, 
hasten  upon  the  roof,   and  drag   the  ladder 
after  you.    Get  your  living  by  skinning  car- 
easses  in  the  street,  if  yon  cannot  otherwise, 
and  do  not  say,  I  am  a  priest,  I  am  a  great 
man  ;  this  work  would  not  befit  my  dignity.  — 
Youth  is  a  garland  of  roses,  age  is  a  crown  of 
thorns.    Use  a  noble  vase  even  for  one  day  — 
let   it  break  to-morrow.      The  last,  thief  ia 
hanged  first.    Teach  thy  tongue  to  say,  I  do 
not  know.    The  heart  of  our  first  ancestors 
was  as  large  as  the  lai]gest  gate  of  the  Temple, 
that  of  the  later  ones  like  that  of  the  next  large 
one ;  ours  is  like  the  epre  of  a  needle.    Drink 
not,  and  you  will  not  sin.    Not  what  yon  say 
about  yourself,  but  what  others  say.    Not  the 
place  honours  the  man,  but  the  man  the  place. 
The  cat  and  the  rat  make  peace  over  a  carcase. 
A  dog  a«7ay  from  his  native  kennel  dares  not 
to  bark  for  seven  years.    He  who  walks  daily 
over  his  estates  finds  a  little  coin  each  time. 
He  who  humiliates  himself  will  be  lifced  up ; 
he  who  raises  himself  up  will  be  humiliated. 
AiWiosoever  runs  after  greatness,  greatness  runs 
away  from  him ;  he  who  runs  from  greatness, 
gre'itness  follows  him.      Ho    who    curbs  his 
wrath,  his  sins  will  be  forgiven.     Whosoever 
does  not  persecute  them  that  persecute  him, 
whosoever  takes  an  offence  in  silence,  ho  who 
does  good  because  of  love,  he  who  is  cheerfiil 
under  his  Kufierings  —  they  are  the  friends  of 
God,  and  of  them  the  Scripture  says.  And  they 
shall  shine  forth  as  doe^  the  sun  at  noonday. 
Pride  is  like  idolatry.     Commit  a  sin  twice,  and 
you  will  think  it  perfectly  allowable.    W^ea 
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te  end  of  a  man  is  come,  ererybody  lords  it 
over  him.  While  our  lore  was  strong,  we  lay 
on  the  edge  of  a  sword ;  now  it  is  no  ioniser 
strong,  a  sixty-yard-wide  bed  is  too  narrow  for 
us.  A  Galilean  said  :  When  the  shepherd  is 
angry  with  his  floek,  he  appoints  to  it  a  blind 
bell-wether.  The  day  kb  short  and  the  work  is 
great ;  but  the  laborers  are  idle,  though  the  re- 
ward be  great,  and  the  mOBter  of  the  work 
presses.  It  is  not  incumbent  upon  thee  to 
complete  the  work :  but  then  must  not  there- 
fore cease  from  it  If  thou  bast  worked  much, 
great  shall  be  thy  reward :  for  the  master  who 
employed  thee  is  faithful  ia  his  payment.  But 
know  that  the  true  reward  is  .  not  of  this 
world.'  .... 

Solemnly,  as  a  warning  and  as  a  comfort, 
this  adage  strikes  on  our  ear :  —  ^  And  it  is 
not  incumbent  npon  thee  to  complete  the 
work.'  When  the  Masters  of  the  Law  en- 
tered and  left  the  academy  they  used  to 
offer  up  a  short  but  fervent  prayer,  id  which 
we  would  fain  join  at  this  moment  —  a 
prayer  of  thanks  that  tliey  had  been  able  to 
carry  out  their  task  thus  far ;  And  a  prayer 
further,  Hhat  no  evil  might  arise  at  their 
hands,  that  they  migbt  not  have  fallen  into 
error,  that  they  mignt  not  declare  pure  that 
which  was  impure,  impure  that  which  was 
pure,  and  that  their  words  might  be  pleasing 
and  acceptable  to  God  and  to  their  fellow- 
men.' 


From  Good  Words. 
A  BELBA8BD  PBISOKER. 

The  gaol  in  the  ancient  city  of is  a 

dark  massive  old  bailding  ^|iat  has  remained 
unchanged  among  all  the  modem  improTe- 
ments  which  have  produced  our  model  pris- 
ons and  new  convict  establishments.  A 
portentous  wall,  thick  and  high  enough  to 
stand  a  siege,  surrounds  it  on  all  sides, 
leaving  only  a  portion  of  the  roof  visible  to 
the  outer  world.  Through  this  wall  a 
huge  black  door,  guarded  on  either  side  by 
two  enormous  cannons,  leads  into  an  enclos- 
ure which  is  mournfully  ornamented  by  a 
few  sickly  plants  languishing  in  the  perp^ 
ual  shadow.  Here  the  gaol  itself  stands  — 
a  great  mass  of  gloomy  stone,  pierced  at 
rare  intervab  by  little  oblong  windows, 
closely  barred  and  not  more  than  a  foot  in 
height.  Another  black  door,  as  menacing 
as  Uie  first,  gives  entrance  into  a  stone  hall, 
the  walls  of  which  are  decorated  with  hand- 
cuffs and  various  other  formidable-looking 
instruments.  From  this  centre,  iron-clad 
doors,  turning  on  a  pivot,  lead  into  those 


portions  of  the  building  where  the  tread- 
mill, shot  drill,  and  oakum-picking  are  go- 
ing on  all  day,  while  a  steep  stone  staircase 
ascends  to  the  upper  regions,  where  the  in- 
conceivably gloomv  little  cells  are  placed, 
which  are  only  rather  better  than  the  black 
hole  destined  for  the  improvement  of  re- 
fractory prisoners.  Altogether  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  imagine  a  more  forbidding  place 
of  incarceration  for  offenders  against  the 
majesty  of  the  law. 

One  morning  iu  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  when  eartn,  atid  air,  and  sky  were  all 
filled  with  the  inexpressible  sweetness  and 
beauty  of  returning  spring,  a  prisoner  lay 
upon  his  narrow  bed,  in  a  cell  at  the  very 
top  of  this  old  ffaol.  Verj  dark  and  cold 
was  the  cell,  wmle  the  glonous  sunshine  was 
lavishing  its  light  and  warmth  on  the  free 
air  without,  and  the  convict  shivered  as  he 
drew  the  coarse  brown  coverlet  closer 
round  bis  gaunt,  attenuated  fra&e.  The 
outline  of  his  massive  limbs,  now  sbrunk 
and  wasted,  was  plainly  seen  through  the 
scanty  covering,  and  showed  that  he  had 
been  a  tall  powerful  man  of  great  physical 
strength;  while  the  strongly-marked  fea- 
tures of  the  wan,  thin  face  were  even  ^et 
expressive  of  the  energy  and  determination 
which  he  was  never  more  to  exercise  for 
good  or  evil  —  for  the  man  was  sick  unto 
death.  He  had  entered  almost  the  last 
stage  of  lingering  decline.  His  thick  black 
hair  was  matted  with  the  heavy  dews 
which  drained  his  strength  every  night. 
His  broad  chest,  where  the  bones  seemed 
almost  starting  through  the  skin,  was 
shaken  continually  by  his  hacking  cough, 
and  the  large  musciuar  hands  that  lay  on 
the  coverlet  were  powerless  as  those  of  a 
child.  Only  his  e^es,  dark  and  keen,  re- 
tained some  of  their  former  fire,  and  shone 
with  feverish  brilliancy  under  the  bushy 
black  eyebrows  which  overhung  them.  It 
was  sad  to  see  the  wreck  of  so  much  physi- 
cal power,  but  sadder  still  to  note  the  ex- 
pression of  hopeless  misery  on  the  sullen 
face,  which  told  of  a  soul  wasting  under  far 
more  deadly  evils  than  those  which  were 
consuming  his  worn  frame.  A  jug  of  wa* 
ter  stood  on  a  chair  by  his  side,  with  which 
he  tried  from  time  to  time  to  cool  his 
parched  lips;  but  it  was  a  fiercer  thirst 
which  made  him  look  up  continually  with 
such  an  eager,  longing  gaze  to  the  dismal 
little  window,  and  then  turn,  sighing  impa* 
tiently,  to  bur}*  his  face  on  the  pillow. 

Meanwhile  the  governor  of  the  prison,  a 
grave,  somewhat  stem-looking  man,  was 
standing  in  his  own  sitting-room  below, 
talking  to  a  lad/  who  had  just  come  in. 
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8ke  WW  a  kahiln!  Tiritor  at  the  gaol, 
aad  had  permiflnoii  k>  see  the  female  pris^ 
osera  wnenever  she  ehose ;  bat  she  was 
only  allowed  to  viflit  the  men  when  serious 
tickness  detained  them  in  their  separate 
ocdJs.  It  happened,  however,  thai  she  had 
been  absent  since  the  prisoner  we  have 
been  describing  had  been  so  ill  as  to  be 
confined  to  bed,  and  she  had  hitherto 
known  nothing  of  his  case. 

'*I  have  been  hoping  you  would  come, 

Miss  M ,"  siud  the  governor ;  "  we  have 

got  a  sick  man  just  now  whom  the  chaplain 
can  make  nothing  of,  and  I  do  not  like  to 
think  of  his  going  ont  of  the  world  like  a 
dumb  beast,  as  he  seems  to  be  doing." 

**  Is  he  dying,  then  ?  " 

*^  Dying  as  certainly  as  ever  man  was. 
The  doctor  says  he  cannot  live  till  his  term 
of  imprisonment  is  over,  and  that  is  in  a 
month  from  this  time.    He  is  consumptive." 

<«  Who  is  he?"  saidMiasM 

^  That  is  more  than  any  of  us  can  teU 
you,"  replied  the  governor.  ^  He  caUs  him- 
self John  Hill,  but  he  owns  that  ia  not  his 
real  name.  He  will  not  say  Where  his  nar 
tive  place  is,  or  where  his  friends  are,  be- 
eaase  he  is  afraid  he  should  let  them  know 
of  his  hopeless  illness,  and  he  says  he  has 
been  sucn  a  disgrace  to  them  all,  they 
would  wish  nothing  better  than  that  he 
should  die  and  be  buried  in  some  distant 
place,  where  they  could  never  hear  of  him 
again." 

'*  Poor  fellow  1 "  said  Miss  M ^. 

'*  Ah,  but  you  oug^t  to  know  he  has  been 
a  very  bad  fellow,  toa  He  has  had  twelve 
months  here  for  burglary,  and  the  only 
thing  we  really  know  of  him  is,  that  he  has 
been  in  several  gaols  before.  We  traced 
him  back  six  or  seven  years,  and  the  most 
of  that  time  he  has  spent  in  prison  for  dif> 
ferent  offences,  and  his  conduct  in  here  has 
not  been  such  as  to  let  me  show  him  much 
indulgence,  even  since  he  has  been  ilL  I 
wish  you  to  see  him  because  the  man  is  dv- 
ing,  and  I  am  bound  to  do  what  I  can  for 
the  good  of  his  soul ;  but  you  must  not  sup- 
pose  1  expect  you  to  be  able  to  move  him  one 
way  or  other;  be  is  as  sullen  and  dogged 
with  the  chaplain  and  the  rest  of  us  as  ever 
he  can  be.  He  is  past  reformation;  vou 
mav  depend  upon  it  he  will  die  the  villain 
he  has  always  been." 

;<  Well,  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  to  him,"  said 

Miss  M ,  and  the  govtfuor  called  the 

head  turnkey  to  show  her  to  EQll's  cell. 
This  turnkey,  a  gaunt,  powerfol  man,  was 
a  corporal  on  hall^y,  a  good  honest 
fellow  as  ever  breathed,  and  he  entertained 
quite  a  romantic  friendship  for  the  lady 


who,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  took  tu^  a 
deribl  deal  of  trouble  with  this  precious  lot 
of  blackgaards." 

"  Youll  have  a  stiff  job  with  this  here 
chap,  ma'am,  if  you  are  going  to  try  to 
make  a  Christiau  of  him,"  be  said,  as  thej 
toiled  up  the  steep  stone  staircase  together. 
"  You  should  just  hear  him  swear  I " 

<'  Well,  I  think  I  would  rather  not,"  she 
answered,  with  a  smile ;  "  but  perhaps  there 
is  a  little  good  in  him  somewhere,  Perry, 
which  you  have  not  discovered  yet" 

**  If  there  is,  ma'am,  youH  be  tbe  one  to 
find  it  out,  I  know  very  well ;  but  I  will  say 
this,  bad  as  he  is,  I  am  sorry  for  the  poor 
devil  —  excuse  the  wqrd,  ma'am,  it  slipped 
out  unawares  —  he  do  pine  and  groan  so 
for  his  time  to  be  up  tnat  he  may  go  oat 
from  here,  and  it  is  cer^in  sure  he'll  never 
go  out  but  in  his  coffin.  Ill  just  run  on  and 
see  if  he  is  ready  for  you." 

He  hurried  up  the  remaining  steps,  and 
as  he  unlocked  Uie  door  and  went  into  the 
cell,  she  heard  him  say  to  the  prisoner,  — 

*'  Here's  a  lady  come  to  see  you.  Hill,  so 
see  that  you  mind  your  manners,  and  don't 
turn  your  back  on  her  as  you  do  on  the 
parson." 

He  held  the  door  open  for  her  till  she 
passed  in,  and  then  went  out,  dosioff  it  after 
him,  and  saying  that  he  would  remain  within 
call  till  she  was  readv  to  leave  the  celL 

Miss  M sat  down  beside  the  pris- 
oner, who  was  now  lying  with  his  hands 
clasped  above  his  head,  ^^azing  up  at  the 
window,  and  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  her, 
as  she  took  her  place,  with  a  half  indiffer- 
ent look  of  surprise  and  curiosity,  but  with- 
out the  slightest  change  in  the  expression  of 
dogged  hopelesspess  which  was  the  marked 
characteristic  of  his  face.  As  she  looked 
on  the  guilty,  despairing  man  before  her, 
during  in  ghasdy  defiance  of  all  those  who 
might  have  given  him  hope  in  his  death, 
her  heart  went  out  to  him,  in  a  compassion- 
ate tenderness,  which  shone  in  her  eyes 
and  thrilled  in  her  voice,  as  she  addressed 
him  in  the  gentlest  of  accents.  She  told 
him  how  she  grieved  to  see  him  so  ill,  how 
voj  hard  it  must  be  for  him  to  lie  there 
stlffering  dajT  and  night,  and  how  much  she 
felt  for  htm  in  all  he  had  to  endure.  Not 
a  word  did  she  attempt  of  religious  teadi- 
ing;^  not  the  slightest  allusion  did  she  make 
to  ms  position  as  a  criminal.  She  spoke  to 
him  as  she  might  have  done  to  her  own 
brother  had  he  uin  there  suffering  befoie 
her,  and  the  look  of  sniprise  in  the  prison- 
er's eves  deepened  as  he  listened  to  her. 
The  hopeless  gloom  of  his  face  did  not 
lighten,  however,  as  he  said — 
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**  I  be  mortal  bad,  sore  enoagb ;  bat  I 
abaU  neyer  be  better  till  I  get  oat  of  this 
awfol  place."  • 

*<  It  most,  indeed,  be  dreadful  for  yoa  to 
be  here,"  she  answered.  **I  pity  joa  00 
mvoh,  for  I  know  how  70U  most  long  for 
the  fi!esh  air  and  ^  gi^een  fields." 

"  Ah,  chat  I  do  1  "he  said,  with  a  gasp- 
ing mh. 

^fThe  night  is  voor  worst  time,  is  it 

■ot?  "  said  Hiss  M .    ««I  alwajrs  think 

the  long,  dark  hoar*  most  be  terrible  here ; 
yon  are  locked  ap  iso  soon,  it  nrast  make 
the  time  seem  as  if  it  would  never  end." 

**  And  ihafs  true  enough,"  he  answered. 
**rye  been  Uke  to  hai^  myndf  many  times 
&  niffhts." 

**  I  am  glad  yon  hKft  one  of  the  men  to 
stay  with  you  now.  you  are  so  ill.  I  hope 
he  is  attentive  to  yon  ?  " 

^  He  is  little  enough  good  to  me,  ma'am, 
for  he  sleeps  like  a  bteased  \ui  all  ninht.  It 
most  drives  me  wild  to  see  him,  fori  oan't 
sleep ;  this  cruel  ooogh  keeps  me  waking, 
sure  enouffh." 

^  Poor  fellow,"  she  said,  compassionately. 
^  The  chaplain  oomes  to  see  you  in  the 
daytime,  does  he  not  ?  That  must  make  a 
little  change  fbr  yon." 

**  Yes,"  he  said,  sullenly ;  «  he  comes  to 
teU  me  about  hell,  and  I  don't  want  to  hear 
him;  I  shall  taste  it  soon  enoogh ! "  and  he 
shuddered.  She  k)oked  at  him  sorrowfhlly 
for  a  moment,  and  tiien  by  a  sodden  im- 
pulse exclaimed  — 

'^  Oh,  Hill,  you  do  not  know  how  son^  I 
am  for  you ;  do  tell  me  if  there  is  anything 
in  the  world  I  can  do  for  you ;  I  should  h« 
so  glad  if  I  oould  help  you."  He  turned 
round  and  stared  at  her  in  utter  amase- 
ment 

*'  I'm  not  a  man  as  any  one  would  help," 
he  said  at  last  '*  Knocking  me  alxmt,  and 
dinging  me  into  gaols  is  the  best  of  treait- 
ment  fgets."  He  tried  to  take  up  the  Jug 
of  water  as  he  spoke,  but  it  was  almost  too 

heavy  fbr  his  trembling  hand.   Wm  M 

raised  it,  and  held  it  to  his  lips.  He  drank 
some  eagerly,  and  then  pushed  it  away. 
**  'Taint  no  good ;  it  leaves  me  as  dry  as  I 
was." 

**  I  do  not  tiring  the  water  is  fresh,"  said 


Miss  li- 


as she  looked  at  it. 


'*  No,  it's  bad,  like  every  thing  else  in  thlB 
wretched  place." 

*^  And  you  are  so  thirsty,"  she  said,  with 
genuine  sympathy.  **  1  wink,  however,  I 
could  get  you  something  to  &nnk  which 
would  Be  more  refreshing  than  this  jAm 
water.    Do  yon  know  wrat  lemonade  ui  ?  " 

M 1^  tkat  something  with  lemons  and  ooU 


water,  nnd  just  a  fittle  sharp  to  the  taste  ?  " 
he  asked  eiwerly.  *^  I  had  some  on  it  at  a 
fair  once.  Oh,  1  should  like  some  of  that, 
ma'^m.    Could  yon  get  it  for  me  ?  " 

'^ I  think  I  coald,"  she  answered.  **  Ton 
know  it  is  against  rule  fbr  me  to  give 
you  anythiBg  myself;  bat  Ihe  doctor 
would,  I  am  sure^  order  you  to  have  whal»» 
ever  you  required ;  so  I  will  ask  the  gover- 
nor  to  let  yon  have  some  at  once^  and  I  will 
get  it  fbr  yon  immediately." 

*'  Oh,  ma'am,  I  shall  be  so  much  obliged 
to  you.  I  do  seeoi  so  parched,  and  yon 
Wouldnt  believe  what  a  fever  I  be  in  at 
times." 

^1  oan  well  undefstand  it,"  she  said. 
^  Tour  head  is  very  hot  now,  is  it  not  ?  " 
And  she  laid  her  hand  gently  on  his  fore- 
head. As  he  felt  the  cool,  soft  touch, 
he  closed  his  eyes  with  a  sort  of  sigh  of 
oontentment,  marmufing,  "^  lliat  is  beauti- 
fhl  1 "  His  head  wns  burning ;  and,  that  he 
might  have  more  permanent  relief  than  her 
hand  could  aflford,  she  dipj^  her  handkei^ 
chief  in  cold  water,  and  laid  it  on  his  fore- 
head.   He  looked  up  at  her  gratefully. 

^  I  amvsure  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  ma'am ;  but  do  joa  think,"  he  added, 
with  a  half-timid,  wtstAil  eagemess>  **  that 
I  shall  be  having  some  of  that  staff  soon  as 
you  spoke  of  to  quench  my  thint  ?  " 

^  You  shall  have  it  almost  instantly,"  she 
said,  smiling.  **  I  will  eo  at  once,  and 
make  it  at  my  house ;  and  I  will  bztng  it 
back  myself,  and  give  it  to  the  tumkejr  to 
bring  to  you,  so  that  you  may  have  it  with- 
out delay;  and  I  will  send  you  some 
oranges,  too;  you  would  Uke  tliem,  wonki 
you  not?" 

«*  Oh,  that  I  should ! "  he  said,  eomestiy. 

*^  Then  I  will  leave  you  now,  that  yon 
may  have  them  as  soon  as  possible ; "  aad^ 
evidently  to  his  great  surprise,  shaking 
hands  with  him,  she  left  the  celL 

Peny  was  overloc^ing  the  work  of  one 
of  the  prisoners  who  was  cleaning  the  pn* 
sage,  and  the  mim  was  one  w£om  Miss 

M had  known  when  he  was  ill ;  so  sbe 

stopped  to  speak  to  him  while  the  turnkey 
went  to  lock  the  doorof'tiie  cell  she  had 
left.  Am  be  did  so,  she  heard  HtU  say  to 
him  — 

«^If  yvu  please,  sir,  wonld  yon  tell  me  if 
that  liiay  is  paid  for  coming  here  the  sams 
as  the  chaplain  is  ?  " 

*'  Paid  I  bless  your  8tu|^  brains,  what- 
ever makes  you  fancy  snob  a  thmg  as  that  ? 
Paid  I  I  should  think  not,  indeed.  SMb 
sot  money  of  her  own  that  she  gives  to 
Siem  as  nekb ;  and  sadly  she's  mspnsed 
i^on^  peer  lady.     Bnt  the  notm  of  the 
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like  of  Her  being  paid!  Jost  70a  take 
eaie  I  never  hear  you  aaj  such  a  word 
again." 

**  I  meant  no  offence,"  said  £B11,  humUj. 
^  Do  you  think,  air,  she  will  come  again  to 
see  me?" 

^Snre  to;  she  is  always  here  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  and  she  is  certain  to 
come  np  to  voo." 

The  tamkey  came  ont  as  he  spoke,  and 
locked  the  door  behind  him ;  and  as  Miss 
M  ■  followed  him  through  the  long  pas- 
sages, she  felt  more  than  ever  saddened  at 
the  condition  of  the  poor  prisoner  she  had 
left  It  was  so  evident  from  what  he  had 
said  to  Perry  that  the  possibility  of  kind- 
ness which  was  not  compulsory  or  the  re- 
sult of  seisin  terest  had  never  before  been 
made  known  to  him  in  the  dark,  struggling, 
wretched  life  he  had  led. 

With  some  little  difficulty,  she  persuaded 
the  governor  that  lemonade  and  oranges 
came  within  the  definition  of  the  doctw's 
order — that  Hill  was  to  l&ye  whatever 
was  requisite,  and  he  promised  that  they 
should  be  fiuthAilly  conveyed  to  the  prisoner 
as  soon  as  she  sent  them.  9 

When  Miss  M next  visited  the  gaol, 

somewhat  sooner  than  nsnal,  as  she  felt 
anxious  to  see  the  poor  man  again^  the 
turnkey  told  her  that  Hill  had  never  ceased 
asking  when  she  would  be  likely  to  come, 
and  ms  pleased,  respectful  greeting  as  she 
went  in  was  so  different  from  the  gloomy  in- 
difference he  had  manifested  on  her  first  visit 
iJiat  she  was  quite  surprised.  She  soon  saw, 
however,  that  it  was  owing  simply  to  the 
discovery  he  had  made  that  she  was  not,  as 
he  expressed  it,  paid  for  coming,  bat  that  it 
was  ffennine  interest  in  himself  which 
brought  her.  After  having  told  her  eagerly 
how  much  relief  he  had  derived  fiK>m  the 
firuit  and  other  things  she  had  sent  him,  he 
said,  looking  at  her  earnestly  — 

'^It  is  wonderful  eoodness  in  yon  to 
oome  and  sit  in  this  here  cell  with  a  poor 
wretch  like  me.  I  do  think  it  is  wonder- 
fhL" 

«« Indeed,  Hill,  I  assure  you  it  is  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  me  to  come  to  you,  be- 
cause I  hope  so  much  that  I  may  be  able  to 
comfort  you." 

^*And  you  wish  to  comfort  me?"  he 
asked,  with  a  wistfid  inquiring  look  that 
was  very  touching. 

^  Witii  my  whole  heart,"  she  answered 
warmly.  *^  I  am  so  grieved  at  aU  you  have 
to  sufifer  that  there  is  nothing  I  would  not 
do  to  relieve  you  if  I  knew  how." 

A  sadden  fit  of  coughing  checked  him  as 
he  was  going  to  answer,  and  when  it  was 


over  he  lay  back  exhausted,  while  she  batbed 
his  face  and  hands  with  a  gentle  touch  which 
seemed  to  calm  him  strangely.     When    be 
could  speak  again,  he  yielded  to  the  nataral 
craving  for  human  sympathy  finom  which  he 
seemed  to  have  believed  himself  altogether 
shut  out  before,  and  began  to  tell  her  of  adl 
his  many  physical  sufferings  in  complete  de- 
tail, finding  apparently  real  pleasure  in  the 
mere  sound  of  her  voice  as  she  answered 
him  with  words  of  earnest  compassion.     He 
was  dwelling  on  the  long  sleepless  nights  oT 
feverish  resdessness,  and  she  said  — 

^  Perhaps  if  you  should  grow  worse,  they 
will  think  it  necessary  that  you  should  have 
a  regular  sick  nurse  to  sit  up  with  you,  and 
if  they  do,  I  will  ask  the  governor  to  let  me 
come.  I  am  a  very  good  none,"  she  added, 
smiling. 

He  opened  his  eyes  in  astonishment. 

^  Ton,  ma'am,  to  come  and  sit  up  all  night 
in  this  cold  cell  with  me ! " 

"Yes,  why  not?  "she  said.   * 

^*  And  you  would  do  this  fmmef 

**  Indeed  I  would  most  gladly." 

*'  I  could  never  have  believed  it ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, as  if  speakiog  more  to  himself  than 
to  her^  then  his  eves  turned  involuntarily 
to  the  window  which  his  gase  was  ever  seek* 
ing.  **  Ah  ! "  he  said,  "  I  am  safe  to  get 
worse  if  I  stay  in  this  dreadful  place  much 
lon^r.  I  believe  it  would  be  the  death  of 
me  if  I  had  not  the  chance  of  getting  out 
soon  ;  but,  afler  all,  if  it  were  not  that  they 
say  it  will  be  worse  for  such  as  I  am  in  king- 
dom come,  I  might  as  well  die  as  live,  mr 
I'm  a  poor  fors&en  wretch  without  ever  a 
friend  in  the  world." 

**  Don't  say  that,"  exclaimed  Miss  M , 

taking  the  bony  wasted  hand  in  both  of  hers. 
"  You  must  never  feel  lonely  or  forsaken 
any  more,  for  you  have  got  me  for  your 
friend  now,  and  I  will  be  a  true  one  to  yon 
as  long  as  you  live." 

(« You  my  friend  ! "  he  sud  slowly,  turn- 
ing round  to  look  at  her.  '*  A  lady  like  you 
my  friend !    You  never  mean  it  surely." 

**  Do  you  think  I  would  deceive  you  ?  " 
she  said  very  softly,  bending  over  him,  and 
meeting  the  gaze  of  his  wondering  wistful 
eyes. 

"  You  don't  \<xk  like  one  as  would." 

'*  No,  indeed,  I  would  not  I  really  mean 
what  I  say  when  I  tell  you  that  I  want  you 
to  take  me  as  your  own  true  friend  who  will 
never  fail  you ;  and  you  must  speak  to  me 
of  all  your  troubles  as  you  would  to  your 
mother  or  sister,  and  tell  me  everything  you 
would  like  me  to  do  for  you." 

**  A  friend  1  my  friend  1 "  he  said,  repeat- 
ing the  words  as  if  he  ooold  not  bring  mm* 
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•elf  to  realise  their  meaniDg.  He  was  rileni 
£ot  a  moment,  then  suddeirly  sraspinii;  her 
hand  almost  convalsivelv,  be  said  — ^*^  Ma'am, 
when  I  came  into  this  wretched  place  I 
thought  it  was  all  over  with  me,  and  that 
there  wasn't  a  chance  of  any  good  ever  com- 
ing to  me  in  the  w«>rld  again.  When  I  took 
my  trial  there  was  not  a  sool  to  say  a  word 
for  me,  and  all  as  ever  knew  me  before 
would  have  been  fflad  enough  I  should  rot 
and  die  in  the  gacS  and  be  buried  like  a  dog. 
I  knew  that  right  well,  and  I  did  not  believe 
any  one  would  ever  look  at  me  again,  ex- 
cept to  curse  me  for  a  vagabond,  and  now 
I've  got  a  friend!  a  friend  1"  And  as  he 
lay  holding  her  hand  in  his,  tears  gathered 
slowly  in  ms  dark  sunken  eyes  and  rolled 
over  his  cheeks.  How  long  was  it  since  the 
blessed  dew  of  tears  had  come  to  soften  the 
arid  desolation  of  that  poor  hopeless  soul, 
like  waters  from  heaven  tailing  on  the  burn- 
ing sand  of  a  desert  waste  I  As  Miss  M  — 
watched  him  weeping  quietly,  and  almost 
uncoDaoionsly,  his  lips  still  forming  the  word 
that  had  had  such  power  to  move  him,  a 
bright  hope  rose  in  her  heart  for  him,  that 
those  poor  wandering  feet  might  even  yet 
attain  to  the  eternal  shore,  and  the  wear^, 
ain-Btained  man  lie  down  to  rest  for  ever  m 
the  eyerlasting  Arms,  for  the  heart  that 
had  been  touched  by  the  divine  fire  of  love, 
when  seen  through  human  agency  alone, 
faint  and  feebly,  would  surely  open  wide  to 
receive  the  glorious  fulness  of  that  eternal 
Tenderness  which  is  the  charity  that  never 
faileth,  and  life  fer  evermore.  But  she 
covld  do  no  more  that  day.  The  turnkey 
came  to  tell  her  it  was  time  to  lock  up  the 
prisoners  for  the  night,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  loosen  her  hand  gently  from  Hill's  ^asp, 
andy  with  a  few  kind  words,  leave  him  to 
his  solitade.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  Miss 
M-^^  next  day,  to  see  {he  genuine  de- 
light with  which  the  prisoner  welcomed 
her :  he  was  now  quite  at  his  ease  with  her, 
thooffh  perfectly  respectful  in  his  manner, 
and  be  began  to  tell  her  verjr  freely  all  he 
had  been  feeling  and  thinking  since  the 
day  before.  He  had  had  a  beMer  night  in 
every  way,  he  said,  and  he  hi^d  dreamt  of 
his  mother  for  the  fint  time  for  many  years ; 
she  had  died  when  he  was  quite  a  young- 
ster, but  he  thought  he  saw  her  standing 
by  his  bedside  as  plain  as  ever  in  his  life, 
arid  she  had  laid  her  band  on  his  head  iust 

as  Miss  M had  done,  and  had  spoken 

kindly  to  him,  and  he  teemed  so  happy  in 
his  dream.  Then  he  went  on  to  speak  of 
his  childhood  and  early  years,  and  how  he 
had  learnt  to  read  and  write,  and  had  good 
jchooimg,  only  he  had  made  a  bad  we  of 


it,  worse  lockl  As  he  rambled  on, 
M-^—  saw  with  satisfaction  than  in  tiring 
to  draw  this  man  out  of  the  darkness  of  4us 
evil  life,  to  the  light  and  hope  which  fol- 
lows true  repentance,  she  should  not  have 
to  combat  the  almost  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty of  that  unreasoning  scepticism  which 
pervades  the  lower  classes  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  never 
seemed  to  have  occurred  to  John  Hill  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  that  religion  which  he 
had  learnt  in  his  vonth  sufficiently  well  to 
make  him  now  feel  it  to  be  his  condemna- 
tion. As  he  flpoke  of  his  first  lapses  into 
evil  doings,  and  then  touched  in  general 
terms  on  the  later  years  of  lus  Ufe,  which 
he  described  as  having  been  literally  steeped 
in  wickedness,  it  was  evident  that  he 
looked  upon  himself  as  irretrievably  lost, 
and  that  it  needed  only  the  conviction  of 
approaching  death,  which  Ijad  not  yet  fas- 
tened itself  upon  him,  to  plunge  him  into 
ghastly  terrors  of  the  retrioution  awaiting 
him.  It  seemed  a  relief  to  him  to  tell  out 
some  of  the  dark  thoughts  and  painful  rec- 
ollections which  had  been  pent  up  in  his 
own  sad  heart  through  the  long  nours  of 
prison  solitude,  and  as  he  did  so  he  referred 
continually,  with  the  utmost  expressions  of 
delight,  to  the  fact  that  in  Miss  M— —  he 
had  now  a  friend  —  ropeating  the  word 
azain  and  again,  as  if  the  very  sound  gave 
hifn  pleasure,  and  looking  up  with  erateful 
e^es  when  her  answers  manifested  her  gen- 
uine interest  in  all  his  griefs  and  suffenngs. 

At  last.  Miss  M decided  on  hazarding 

her  first  words  of  direct  religious  teaching 

—  feeling  that  the  time  might  now  be  come 
when  they  could  be  safely  spoken. 

^  If  you  find  it  a  comfort  to  have  me  for 
your  mend,  John,  what  a  wonderful  happi- 
ness it  is  to  think  that  you  have  a  far  better 
Friend,  who  loves  and  cares  for  you  a  thou- 
sand times  beyond  what  I  or  any  humaa 
being  can  \ " 

He  looked  at  her  in  blank  astonish- 
ment— 

^  Who  might  you  mekn,  mv  dear  lady  ?  ** 

**  The  best  and  dearest  Friend  we  can 
any  of  us  have,"  she  answered  in  a  low 
tone ;  **  the  only  one  who  can  help  us  when 
our  fellow-creatures  can  do  no  more  for  us 

—  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  blessed  Sav- 
iour of  the  world." 

His  face  darkened,  and  he  half  turned 
away  — 

^  He  is  no  firiend  to  me,  ma'am,  such  as 
I  am.  I  know  that  well  enough.  He  is 
waitiuff  to  send  me  down  to  hell." 

^  Ob,  no,  John  1 "  she  exclaimed  eameat- 
ly.    *«  He  is  waiting  to  save  you — longing 
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to  blesB  yon.  He  gave  His  rexy  Ufe  for 
you,  and  was  glad  to  die  the  eruelest  of 
cmel  deaths  that  He  mi^ht  win  pardon  for 
yott,  and  take  ^fon  to  be  in  joy  and  ffladness 
with  Himself  in  heaven.  Oh,  John,  yon 
don't  know  bow  He  loves  yon,  and  bow  He 
longs  to  make  you  happy  and  to  eovlbrt 
you." 

The  man's  features  worked  with  agitation 
under  her  earnest  words. 

«  Bat,  ma'am,"  he  said,  lajring  his  tremr 
blii^  hand  on  hers,  "  You  don't  know  bow 
bad  I've  been.  It  isn't  only  that  I  have 
done  every  sort  of  wickedness,  and  made 
it  my  business,  and  gained  my  living  by  it 
—  but  I've  delighted  in  it,  I  schemed  and 
strove  for  it,  and  took  my  pleasure  in  it. 
I  believe  there  isn't  a  bad  thine  as  I  haven't 
done — excepting  murder.  1  never  mur- 
dered any  one,  but  it's  the  best  J  can  say 
for  myself.    I've  done  all  the  rest." 

"  But  that  is  all  past,  John.  Ton  repent 
of  it  now.  Yoi;i  would  not  go  back  to  it 
again  if  you  could,  I  am  sure." 

*<  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  should,"  he  said 
slowly.  "  I  seem  to  hate  it  all  now,  but  I 
don't  know  how  it  might  be  if  I  were  free 
again  and  out  among  my  pals ;  but  I'll  tell 
you  what,  ma*am,  such  a  one  as  you  couldn't 

fuess  how  desperate  bad  I've  been.  If  ever 
esus  Christ  looks  on  me,  it'll  be  to  fling  me 
in  the  lake  of  fire.  Lord !  just  to  fancy 
Ss  ever  thinking  of  making  me  happy  in 
heaven!" 

**  Yet,  John,  it  was  the  lost  whom  He 
came  to  seek  and  save,  when  He  left  the 
^k>ry  and  the  joys  of  heaven  to  come  down 
into  this  sinful  world,  because  He  would 
not  see  us  perish.  It  is  not  our  own  good 
deeds  that  could  ever  save  us,  but  the  love 
of  Jesns,  who  bore  our  punishment  and 
took  all  our  wickedness  upon  Himself.  It 
is  the  only  hope  that  any  of  us  have,  John. 
I  should  be  as  full  of  despair  as  you  if  I 
could  not  trust  that  my  sins  may  be  for- 
given for  the  dear  Lord's  sake." 

**  You,  ma'am  I  You  haven't  any  sins,  I 
am  verv  sure.  I  couldn't  believe  as  ever 
you  did  the  least  thing  as  was  wrong/' 

"•  Indeed  you  are  mnch  mistaken^"  she 
said,  emiling  sadly ;  *^  but  now  I  want  you 
to  listen  while  I  try  to  show  you  the  hope 
that  even  the  worst  of  sinners  may  have,  if 
only  he  will  come  repentant  to  the' feet  of 
Christ."  And  with  all  the  earnestziess 
which  her  intense  desire  to  bring  comfort 
to  that  forlorn  soul  inspired  her  with, •she 
flpoke  to  the  prisons  of  the  infinite  love 
which  conquered  death  and  hell  upon  the 
Cross  of  Calvary,  and  was  even  then  brood- 
ing over  him  with  yeaniiiig  oompamion, 
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tender  as  that  of  a  mother  for  her 
boundless  and  mighty  as  that  of  God    £or 
His  creature.    The  prisoner  listened  ^vrith 
eager  pleasure,  as  it  it  were  a  strain    €^ 
lovely  music  winch  laid   his  very  soal    to 
rest ;  but  wbea  at  last  shaoeased,  and  asked 
him  if  he  could  not  fling  himself  with   mil 
his  guik  upon  that  w«>nderfol  love  of  Christy 
and  trust  its  unqueoohable  pity  to  save  him 
even  yet,  he  looked  up  into  her  fece  with 
almost  an  agonv  of  mingled  longing  and 
despair,  and  said  — 

<*  Oh !  ma'am,  ifs  beautifol  to  think  how 
good  He  is ;  and  there's  many  a  sinful  scml 
He'll  save,  I  know;  but  I — I  have  been 
too  bad  —  I  have  been  too  bad  I " 

It  was  almost  the  hour  when  she  had  to 
leave  him.  She  could  hear*  the  turnkey- 
coming  along  the  corridor,  locking  the  mea 
into  tMir  cells,  and  she  knew  that  in  a  few 
minutes  he  would  reach  Hill's  door. 

^<  John,"  she  said,  <*  I  will  tell  you  some 
words  out  of  the  Scriptures  which  you  caa 
easily  remember,  anii  you  must  say  theoi 
over  of^eu  to  yourself  to-night  when  yon 
are  lying  awidse,  and  try  to  understand 
really  what  they  mean,  and  I  think  they 
will  help  you  td  believe  what  I  have  told 
you.  IVow  listen,"  and  speaking  very  dis* 
tinctly,  she  slowly  pronounced  the  words, 
^*  The  Hood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from 
aU sin"  She  made  him  repeat  them  after 
her  several  times,  and  then  as  she  heard  the 
turnkey's  step  at  the  door  she  rose  and  said, 
*'  Now,  remember  John,  that  Blood  cleanses 
from  all  sin  —  all  —  there  is  nothing  too 
great  for  its  cleansing  power  in  all  that  aaj 
one  of  us  has  done  amiss,  if  only  we  are 
penitent." 

Hill  opened  his  lips  as  if  to  speak,  but 
Perry  came  in,  and  lie  could  only  thank 
her  gratefully  and  turn  his  face  to  the  wall, 
as  the  grating  soqnd  in  the  lock  told  him 
be  was  again  alone.  Bat  the  last  words  die 
had  spoken  abode  with  him.  He  heard 
them  repeated  to  him  again  and  a^a 
through  the  long  dark  watches  of  the  mght 
by  the  Voice  tl^  one  day  shall  awake  the 
dead,  but  that  now,  soft  and  low  as  the 
whisper  of  a^  mother  to  her  dying  child, 
breathed  into*  his  soul  the  ineffable  sweet- 
ness of  that  truth  —  "  The  bk>od  of  Jesus 
Christ  cleanseth  firom  all  sin."  He  struggled 
long  against  conviction,  as  the  dark  tide  of 
memory  swept  over  his  shrinking  spirit  and 
brought  back  in  blackest  hues  the  deadly 
evils  o£  the  life  now  ebbing  to. its  close.  It 
was  a  mortal  agon^  through  which  the  pris- 
oaer  passed  that  night ;  but  there  was  One 
standing  by  his  side  who  had  carried  up  all 

even  to  the  throne  of 
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God  —  One  who  had  ooanted  the  heatiogi 
of  that  poor  erring  heart  through  all  the 
flinfiil  years  that  had  so  nearly  wrecked  him 
on  the  shores  of  death  —  seen  the  first  wan- 
dering of  his  steps  on  paths  of  evil — noted 
each  temptation  —  watched  the  widening 
circles  of  growing  wickedness  —  and  finally 
in  mercifai  severity  brought  pain  and  an- 

Sish  orer  him,  till  now  ibrlorn  and  helpless 
lay  at  the  bleieed  Feet,  too  hopeless  even 
to  ask  finr  mercy.  But  the  pierced  Hand  is 
laid  upon  him,  the  voice  ever  murmuring 
the  same  divine  sweet  words,  the  promise 
of  cleansing  ibr  all  sin,  penetrates  into  the 
most  secret  depths  of  that  remorseful,  long^ 
ing  spirit,  and  when  the  earliest  streak  of 
day  glimmers  through  the  narrow  window 
of  tlw  cdl,  there  is  another  dawn  within 
the  prisoner's  soul,  the  first  faint  trembling 
ray  of  that  sun  of  eternity  which  shall  one 
day  burst  on  the  redeemed  in  everlasting 
glory. 

Ab  Miss  M  bent  over  him  in  some 

anxiety  next  morning,  he  raised  his  beseech- 
ing eyes  to  her  face  and  said  —  *^  Oh ! 
ma'am,  if  His  blood  cleanses  from  aU  sin, 
then  mine  —  even  mine  "  — -^  his  voice  be- 
came choked,  and  he  could  say  no  more. 

From  that  day  the  dogged,  sullen  prisoner 
became  the  most  bumble  and  gentle  of  peni- 
tents. He  listened  ^edily  to  every  word 
that  was  spoken  to  him  of  the  Divine  Re- 
deemer, for  whom  his  whole  soul  was  gasping 
now,  and  day  by  day,  though  never  confident, 
never  presumptuous,  and  often  full  of  ago- 
nizing fears,  h%  grew  more  and  more  in  the 
trembling  hope  that  the  love  of  Clvist  might 
con<juer  even  his  great  guilt. 

Side  by  side  with  this  growth  of  his  spirit, 
however,  his  bodily  strength  was  decaying; 
and  ever  as  life  grew  feebler  in  his  frame, 
the  mere  human  longing  to  be  released  from 
his  captivity  grew  stronger  in  his  hei^  and 
more  mtolvrable.  With  the  usual  deceitfbl- 
nens  of  hia  malady,  he  was  alwajrs  fiincying 
he  was  better,  and  would  not  beheve  he  was 
80  near  death  as  those  around  him  knew  to 
hh  the  ease ;  the  pining  for  the  fresh  air,  and 
the  sight  of  the  blue  sky  and  the  green  fields, 
tieem^  to  be  an  absolute  physical  sensation 
which  he  had  no  power*  to  overcome.  ^  He 
bad  become  most  anxious  to  submit  himself 
to  the  will  of  God  in  all  things,  and  constant- 
ly said  that  he  knew  no  suffering  could  be 
too  great  for  his  deserts,  but  he  wtiuld  look 
up  pitifully  at  Miss  M ,  and  say  — 

**  1  don't  want  to  be  spared  any  of  my 
punishment,  ma'am.  I  would  not  ask,  if  I 
could,  to  be  let  out  before  mv  time ;  but  oh, 
when  the  day  of  my  release  Joes  come,  don't 
let  them  keep  me  here  a  minute  longer. 
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I'm  verjr  weak  and  ill,  I  know,  and  I  can't 
sit  up  m  bed  very  well,  but  I  shall  be  able 
to  wiuk  out  of  the  prison,  you  may  be  sure 
of  that." 

Miss  M felt  certain  he  could  not  stand 

up  if  he  tried,  but  she  thought  it  might  be 
possible  to  remove  him,  and  as  she  found 
that  in  talking  over  his  arrangements  with 
the  doctor  and  chaplain,  he  always  taid  he 
did  not  care  where  he  went,  provided  only 
she  came  to  see  him  every  day,  she  set  his 
mind  at  rest  by  promising  that  she  would 
place  him  in  a  house  where  she  could  take 
the  entire  charge  of  him  herself. 

Hie  time  was  drawing  very  near  when 
his  term  of  imprisonment  would  expire,  and 
the  spiritual  cnange  in  the  once-despairing 
man  became  veiy  remarkable.  He  was 
gentle  and  child-like  in  bis  intercourse  with 
those  around  him,  full  of  humble  gratitude 
for  any  kindness  shown  to  him ;  and  though 
at  times  he  had  paroxysms  of  remorse  finr  his 
evil  life,  yet  he  neyer  lost  sight  of  the  un- 
utterable Love,  to  which  he  clung  with  the 
hope  that  it  would  shelter  even  him.  So 
satisfied  was  the  chaplain  of  the  truth  and 
depth  of  his  repentance,  that  he  offered  to 
give  him  the  Holy  Sacrament  before  he  left 
the  prison  —  as  there  was  reason  to  fear  that 
his  oeath  mi^t  be  hastened  by  his  removal 
in  his  excessively  weak  state. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  poor  prisoner 
could  believe  that  he  might  dare  to  receive 
so  great  a  blessing,  but  when  it  had  been 
fully  explained  to  him,  he  became  extremely 
anxious  fi>r  it,  and  looked  forward  eagerly 
to  the  holy  service.  It  was  decided  that  it 
should  take  place  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
of  his  release. 

He  had  been  growing  rapidly  worse,  and 

on  the  previous  evening,  when  Miss  M 

left  him,  it  was  with  great  misgivings  as  to 
the  possibility  of  carr}'ing  ont  his  ardent 
wish  for  removal  from  the  gaol.  She  had 
told  him  the  arrangements  she  had  made  for 
his  reception  in  a  house  where  she  would 
watch  over  him  herself,  so  that  his  mind  was 
quite  at  rest  on  the  subject ;  and  in  the  full 
assurance  that  he  would  be  set  at  liberty 
next  day,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  comfort 
of  hearing,  quietly  and  happily,  all  that  she 
could  tell  him  on  the*ono  suoject  that  filled 
his  whole  soul  —  the  hope  of  pardon  and 
eternal  peace. 

**  To-morrow  will  be  the  grandest  day  of 

all  my  life,  "  he  said  to  Miss  M ,  as  she 

was  leaving  him.  *^  It  seems  too  good  to  be 
true,  that  I  can  be  going  to  take  the  Sacra- 
ment —  a  poor,  sinful  wretch  like  me  :  and 
then'U  come  mv  release ! " 

When  Miss  ii reached  the  gaol  nexl 
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morning,  at  the  hour  fixed  for  the  service, 
she  was  told  that  the  doctor  had  jast  lefl 
Hill,  and  that  he  pronounced  him  to  be  so 
seriously  worse,  that  all  thought  of  his  leav- 
ing the  gaol  must  be  mven  up,  although  the 
term  to  which  he  haa  been  sentenced  was 
now  at  an  end.  He  was  unmistakably 
dying ;  he  might  linger  some  few  days  where 
he  was,  but  the  attempt  to  move  him  would 
be  fatal  at  once. 

It  was  evident  that  some  suspicion  as  to 
the  doctor's  opinion  had  found  its  way  into 
Hill's    mind,  though  the    turnkey  assured 

Miss  M that  nothing  had  been  said  to 

him  on  the  subject.  The  first  words  with 
which  he  greeted  her  were  an  earnest  en- 
treaty that  she  would  see  he  was  removed 
from  the  gaol  as  soon  as  the  service  was  over. 
He  was  propped  up  in  the  bed,  his  eyes  bril- 
liant with  fever,  his  whole  firame  quuvering 
with  excitement. . 

**  Miss  M ,  youll  see  that  they  let  me 

have  my  release  to-day,  won't  you?  I'm 
free  by  the  law  now.  I  might  have  gone 
out  at  seven  this  morning,  if  I  hadn't  wanted 
to  stay  for  the  Sacrament,  but  you  won't  let 
them  keep  me  here  after  the  chaplain's  gone  ? 
Ton'll  see  as  I  gets  my  release.  My  dear 
.lady,  promise  me  as  you  will." 

She  would  not  deceive  him,  yet  she  could 
not  bear  to  disappoint  the  hope  of  so  many 
dreary  months,  particularly  at  a  moment 
when  she  specially  wished  his  mind  to  be 
calm  for  the  service  in  which  he  was  going 
:  to  be  engaged. 

*' John,  you  may  be  sure  no  one  would 
wish  to  keep  you  here  if  you  were  able  to  be 
moved,  and  you  must  trust  me  that  I  will  do 
the  best  I  can  for  you.  Tou  do  trust  me,  do 
you  not  ?  " 

**  Indeed  I  well  may,  ma'am,  for  you've 

•  done  me  nothing  but  good  since  the  firat  day 
you  told  me  I  bad  found  a  friend  —  such  a 
friend  as  you've  been,  to  be  sure ! "  and  his 
voice  faltered. 

"  Then,  dear  John,  trust  me  now,  and  put 
all  thoughts  out  of  your  mind  except  the 
holy  service  in  which  you  are  going  to  join. 
I  will  read  to  you  till  the  chaplain  comes." 

He  instantly  laid  his  hands  together  with 

•  a  childlike  movement  of  meekness  and  sub- 
mission, and  remained  intensely  interested 

'.  in  the  solemn  words  she  was  reading  till  the 

•  clergyman  came,  followed  by  one  of  the 
turnkeys,  who  had  wished  to  join  in  the 

•  communion. 

The]^  knelt  down  on  the  cold  floor,  while 

the  prisoner  lay  on  his    bed    with  fokSed 

hands  and  deathlike  face,  weeping  quiet 

'tears  of  penitence  and  thankful  hope,  while 

rin  the  cold  dark  cell  the  holy  rite  was  cele- 


brated which  breathes  such  wondrons  prom- 
ise of  eternal  light  and  life. 

The  chaplain's  voice  died  away  in  the  last 
blessing,  and  after  a  few  minutes  of  perfect 
silence  they  rose  and  stood  by  the  prisoner's 
bedside.    Miss  M was  greatly  struck  by 


the  intense  calm  of  his  expression ;  all 
citement  seemed  to  have  passed  away,  he 
lay  perfectly  still,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  window  at  which  he  had  gazed  so 
long,  but  with  a  deep  and  solemn  look  which 
showed  that  his  longmg  now  was  ibr  the  free 
airs  of  eternity,  and  for  the  light  of  that  land 
whose  sunshine  is  love.  He  said  not  a  word 
of  his  release  as  his  friend  bent  over  him  and 
softly  whispered  that  she  would  leave  him 
quiet  now,  but  would  come  to  him  again  in 
a  few  hours  —  he  merely  pressed  her  hand 
and  murmured  some  low  words  of  thanks. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  in  the  early  suomaer, 

and  as  Miss  M fek  the  odorous  breese 

sweeping  past  her,  and  saw  the  glorious 
beauty  of  the  cloudless  heaven,  she  seemed 
to  sjrmpathize  as  she  had  never  done  before 
with  the  poor  prisoner's  longing  to  exchange 
the  dark  walls  and  cold  damp  air  of  the  cell 
for  the  blessed  sight  of  all  this  summer  radi- 
ance.  Her  heart  was  full  of  pitying  thoughts 
for  him,  and  a  faint  hope  that  she  might  be 
able  to  remove  him  even  yet,  as  she  once 
more  stood,  late  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  gate 
of  the  gaol. 

Ai  soon  as  it  was  opened  she  learned  thai 
the  order  of  release  had  come  indeed. 

**  He's  taken  for  death,  ma'am,"  said  the 
turnkey,  "  and  we  were  j  ust  geing  to  send  for 
you;  the  doctor  thinks  he  won't  live  the 
day  out." 

She  went  up  at  once  to  his  cell ;  a  great 
change  had  taken  place  —  the  grey  shiKlow, 
which  once  seen  is  never  forgotten,  lay  on 
his  calm,  solemn  face  —  the  dark  eyes,  which 
were  partially  covered  by  the  heavy  lids^ 
seemed  to  see  nothing  earthly,  and  his  whole 
attitude  appeared  to  imply  the. repose  of 
perfect  submission. 

"  The  chaplain  has  read  the  last  prayers, 
ma'am, "  said  the  turnkey,  "  and  he  told  us 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done,  but  to 
let  him  lie. quiet  till  the  end  comes;  per- 
haps you  would  like  to  stay  with  him." 

"  I  should,"  she  said,  and  he  left  her  alone 
with  the  dying  man.  Miss  M  sat  down 
beside  him,  and  took  his  cold  hand  in.  hers. 
Slowly  he  turned  his  eyes  and  fixed  them 
full  upon  her,  continuing  to  gaze  steadily  at 
her  for  some  minutes.  It  was  a  strange 
look,  so  full  of  meaning,  of  intense  feeling, 
and  yet  of  a  solemn  awe,  which  seemed  to 
say  that  he  had  passed  already  to  a  state  of 
being  where  the  sympathies  of  earth  emild 
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loMoli  bim  no  nore.  She  spoke  a  few  quiet 
words,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  hear  her,  and 
when  he  had  looked  at  her  thns  intently  for 
a  little  time,  he  as  slowly  withdrew  his  gase, 
and  a  sort  of  impenetrable  calm  passed  over 
bim  from  which  no  sound  or  movement  had 
power  to  roose  him.  Thus  ibr  some  hours 
he  lay  -*  at  times  a  smile  such  as  none  had 
ever  seen  upon  his  lips  within  the  prison 
walls,  would  gleam  on  his  wan  face.  He 
would  seem  to  listen  to  words  which  none 
but  himself  oonld  hear,  and  his  lips  would 
piove  as  if  in  reply,  and  then  he  relapsed 
into  perfect  calm.  Sometimes  Miss  M  ' 
wiped  the  death  dews  from  his  forehead,  or 
tried  to  give  him  a  little  wine^  but  he 
seemed  perfectly  unconscious  of  her  at- 
tempts, and  at  last  she  desisted,  and  simply 
watched  him  in  silence.  So  he  lay  while 
the  eari^r  night  of  the  prison  cell  gathered 
round  him,  and  on  through  the  dark  hours, 
when  all  the  earth  was  steeped  in  rest,  and 
then  at  last,  when  the  starry  beauty  of  the 
summer  night  was  kindled  in  the  vault  of 
heaven,  the  hour  of  liberty  arrived  —  his 
sonl  was  brought  out  of  prison  —  die  long^ 
desired  release  was  his;  but  even  as  the 
mercitiil  Father  gives  fhiition  a  thousand 
ibid  beyond  our  nopes  to  even  our  most 
feeble  prayers,  it  was  not  only  release  from 
earthly  captivity  and  dungeon  gloom,  but 
from  the  tyranny  of  a  life  which  had  been 
all  darkness  but  for  the  sunset  glow  of*hope 
which  brightened  its  sad  close  —  firom  tne 
fierce  struggle  with  evil,  the  torture  of  temp- 
tation, the  ci^lty  of  oppression  and  con- 
tempt, the  anguish  of  nomelessness  and 
want  The  prisoner  was  released,  and  fhr 
beyond  the  stars  the  enfranchised  spirit  flew 
Co-look  on  the  Divine  face  of  Him  who  is 
the  one  true  Friend*— the  Lamb  of  God 
whose  blood  alone  cleanses  ifrom  ail  sin. 

F.  M.  F.  SKEins. 


Fron  The  Spectator. 
CATS  AND  CiymZATIOK. 

Dr.  Bollutov,  of  Oxford,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  physiologists  of  the  day,  tells 
us  in  the  first  number  of  the  new  series  of 
the  Journal  of  AmUomtf  and  Phynology 
that  the  Cat,  though  domesticated  in  Egypt, 
was  nevertamed  by  the  Romans,  who  used 
the  white-^Neasted  marten'  (muida  foina) 
for  ihe  same  sort  of  porposei,  mousing  and  , 
vat^levonring,  for  which  we  nee  the  cat.  i 
Egypt,  indeed,  had  made  the  cat  her  own, 

naff  ftr  she  ningied  nyili* 


cism  with  her  regard,  and  gave  it  altars 
as  well  as  milk.    But  Rome,  who  extended 
her  rule  so  far  and  wide  over  barbarians 
of  Scythia  and  barbarians  of  Britain,  who 
civilized    so  manv  races    with  her  grave 
and  patient  justice,    never   civilized    the 
cat.     The  cat  remained  to  the  Romans, 
says  Dr.  Rolleston,  the  thief  of  the  poul- 
try  yard,  but  never  became  the  humble 
dependent  of  the  house.     In  the  ancient 
world  it  needed  the  more  feline  nature  of 
Orientals  to  appreciate  fully  its  ^a(*e  and 
its  repose,  its  strictly  limited  ferocity  of  na- 
ture developed  only  towards  inferiors,  the 
complete  union  of  its  capacities  for  domestic 
quiet  and  useful  camivorons  enerji^y,  its  art 
of  sleepily  ignoring  man  and  yet  utterly  de- 
pending on  him,  its  utter  want  of  restless 
anxiety  concerning  human  affairs,  its  lazy 
vi^lance  for  meals,  and  finally,  its  Buddhist 
thirst  for  NIgban  (or  Nirvana)  —  absorp- 
tion in  absolute  vacuitv  of  mind  -^  when  not 
under  the  dominion  of  any  appetite.    This 
was  not  the  kind  of  creature  over  whom 
Romans  were  likely  to  exercise  sway.  They 
could  not  rule  the  cat  by  any  sense  of  jus- 
tice.   Indeed,  it  is  something  of  a  surprise 
to  us  to  find  that  even  the  white-breasted 
marten  or  weasel  was  sufficiently  open  to 
the  sense  of  law  to  have  been  in  any  degree 
domesticated  by  that  national  genius  for 
military  and  judicial  government.    Perhaps 
it  was    the  invading   spirit  of   the   white- 
breasted  marten  which  succumbed  to  the 
Roman  genius  of  conquest.    Dr.  Rolleston 
tells  uathat  the  marten,  which,  like  a  recent 
parliamentary  partjr,  was  strictly  troglod^e, 
destroyed  its  enemies  by  following  them  mto 
their  holes,  not  by  catching  them  when  out- 
side.   This  must  have  been  the  quality  which 
endeared  to  it  the  Roman  rule,  and  made  the 
martens  submit  to  the  domestic  voke  of  a 
people  so  successful  in  piercing  in  similar 
operations  the  wildest  retreats  of  its  moun- 
tain enemies.    The  cat,  though  aggnressive 
on  its  peculiar  prey,  does  not  possess  the 
genius  for  territorial  invasion,  and  would 
not  therefore  have  been  likely  to  have  been 
drawn  towards  the  Romans,  like  the  weasel, 
by  this  pecuhar  genius  of  his.    The  cat 
lurks  in  ambush,  where  the  weasel  invades, 
and  the  former  was  never  a  favourite  Ro- 
man manceuvre.      It  is  not  perhaps,  then, 
so  surprising  that  the  cat  had  to  wait  its 
time  for  being  taken  up  into  the  essence  of 
European  civilization,  till  the    European 
genius  became  modified  to  some  extent  by 
Uie  more  subtle  spirft  of  the  East    It  was 
in  Constantinople,  —  the  very  nearest  point 
to  Asia,  —  if  we  nndentand  Dr.  Rolleston 
aright,  that  the  cat  first  made  her  appear* 
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a  nee  as  a  domestic  animal.  She  seems  to 
liaTe  passed  into  the  domestic  life  of  Europe 
soon  after  the  first  General  Council,  and 
from  Constantinople  to  have  moved  west- 
ward. Her  approach  was  everywhere  wel- 
come, for,  as  siie  had  gained  apotheosis  in 
Egypt  by  protecting  the  ^lun  harvests  of 
the  Nile  from  the  marauding  rats  and  mice, 
so  in  Europe  she  has  been  able  to  keep 
down  these  hungry  creatures  quite  as  suc- 
cessfiilly  as  the  weasel,  and  to  adapt  herself 
more  completely  to  human  habits  and  to 
local  attachments  as  well.  Dr.  RoUeston 
points  oat  that  cats,  besides  beine  gentler, 
and  cleaner,  are  less  "  plastic  **  in  their  habits 
than  weasels,  —  less  disposed,  that  is,  to  run 
wild,  and  in  many  climates  even  incapable 
of  supporting  theor^ves  by  their  own  wits 
in  the  wilderness  in  the  absence  of  man ;  — 
in  other  words,  while  the  presence  of  man 
is  not  necessary  to  the  weasel,  but  only  the 
weasel  (in  the  absence  of  the  cat)  to  man, 
the  tie  between  the  cat  and  man  is  a  double 
one,  he  being  as  important  to  her  as  she  to 
him. 

And  this  it  is  which  determines  the  rela- 
tion of  cats  to  our  domestic  life.  They  are 
not  allies  and  companions,  like  dogs.  They 
make  no  attempt  to  take  a  part  in  humao 
affaire,  as  dogs  do.  They  undertake  no  re- 
sponsibilities of  guarding  the  houses,  or  pro- 
tecting the  persons,  or  joining  in  the  sports 
of  man.  They  will  not  disturb  themselves 
if  burglars  break  into  the  dwelling,  or  if 
violence  assaults  their  protectors.  They 
are  not  conservatives,  like  dogs,  curious  of 
suspicious  characters,  furious  aeainst  unin- 
vited strangers.  Nor  are  they  liberals  like 
dogs,  in  the  welcome  they  give  to  change, 
ami  the  joy  with  which  they  transfer  them- 
selves to  fresh  fields  and'  pastures  new. 
Like  Gallio,  they  care  for  none  of  these 
things.  These  tlungs  they  regard  as  con- 
cerning men,  and  as  being  **  mattera  of  their 
law,"  into  which  they  have  not  even  the 
curiosity  to  inquire.  Tbev  are  bound  to 
men  only  as  birds  are  bound  to  the  forest, 
as  affording  the  conditions  under  which  they 
can  most  conveniently  live,  not  as  having 
sympathies  with  them,  but  as  providing  the 
warm  nooks,  the  scraps  of  food,  and  the 
moral  influence  by  which  they  are  saved 
from  want  and  protected  from  their  nataral 
enemies.  They  probably  have  no  idea  that 
they  are  yalued  for  their  propensity  to  slay 
and  scatter  mice,  and  imagine  that  they  are 
only  superfluously  indulging  the  bent  of  a 
native  genius  for  ^<  natifral  selection,"  when 
they  are  really  perfionning  the  one  function 
for  which  they  are  treasured  by  thrifty 
bousekeeperSy  and  for  which  they  reoei?e 


the  "  grant-in-aid  "  of  a  milky  "  payment 
by  results.*'      They  are  as  unconscious    as 
Mr.  Carlyle  ouuld  wish  men  to  be  of  their 
one  genius  and  merit  as  attendants  on  otzr 
domestic  civilization.     You  will  see  do^s 
full  of  pride  at  the  accomplishment  of  their 
little  tasks,  and  looking  up  to  men  for  rec- 
ognition.   But  there  is  nothing  of  this  about 
the  cat     She  is  as  innocent  of  merit  as  iT 
she  had  been  brought  up  a  Calvinist.     If 
she  catches  a  mouse  she  is  excited,  but  noi 
proud.     She  looks  for  no  prais^  her  carDiT- 
orQus   instinct  is  its  own  reward.       She 
will,  indeed,  often  attach  herself  to  indiTid- 
uals,  and  in  that  case  greatly  enjoys  being 
fondled,  but  this  is  rather  due  to  the  keen 
appreciation  of  protection  and  patronage, 
and  the^tokens  thereof,  than  to  purely  per- 
sonal preferences.    This  only  specimen  of  • 
domestic  beast  of  prey  (or  at  least  the  on!  j 
one  domesticated  exactly  because  it  is  a 
beast  of  prepr),  and  yet  always  accounted 
more  domestic,  and  indeed  more  closely  as- 
sociated locallv  with  home  than  the  dog, 
which  is  not  a  oeast  of  prey,  seems  entirefy 
unaware  of  what  Dr,  RoUeston  calls  ker 
**  functional ''   relation  to  man.    She  may 
dimly  know  that  she  needs  him,  but  has  no 
idea  that  he  needs  her,  and  hence,  no  doubt, 
the  complete  abandon  and  restfulness  of  her 
domestic  character.      The  dqg  is  always 
straining  upwards.    He  feels  the  dectric 
poweV  of  human  influence.    His  duties  to 
man  ward  are  duties  of  morcd  selection,  of 
true  loyalty,  and  of  fierce  antagonism.  But 
the  cat  is  a  pure  creature  of  natural  selec- 
tion.    She  is  selected  by  man  for  encourage- 
ment, because  the  mice  are  selected  by  her 
for  destruction. 

One  ^reat  interest  of  the  cat  considered 
in  relation  to  the  philosophy  of  civilization, 
is  the  entire  faih!ue  of  Mr.  Buckle's  law  to 
account  for  her  semi-civilization.  Mr.  Buc- 
kle held,  we  know,  that  the  accumulation 
of  new  knowledge  was  the  ^  one  sole '  cause 
of  civilization,  —  that  civjlization  goes  on 
pari  passu  with  the  accumulation  of  Knowl- 
edge. And  this  theory  might  fairly  be  sup- 
ped to  apply  to  the  civilization  of  tne 
Qog,  the  horse,  and  even,  perhaps,  the  pai> 
rot  There  is  no  doubt  that  what  these 
creatures  learn  firom  man  is,  in  some  meas- 
ure, at  leasts  the  cause  of  their  milder  na* 
tnre.  A  dog  is  alwa^  high  or  low  in  the 
scale  of  moral  affections  in  some  ph>portioa 
—  we  will  not  say  in  exact  proportion — to 
its  intelligent  curiositv  and  interest  in  aA 
fairs.  But  none  of  the  three  species  are 
beasts  of  prey,  as  the  cat  in  its  wild  stale 
is*  And  she,  we  may  fairlv  say,  has  iotsl* 
lectually  learned  afaaolnteqr  noduag  flnm 
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man.  She  is  a  far  keener^  and  moi«  acate 
being  when  out  on  the  trail  of  a  bird  than 
when  most  domestic  in  her  mood.  She 
changes  her  whole  mental  attitude,  when 
on  an  expedition,  to  one  of  superior  alert- 
ness,  as  mueh  as  the  wild  Indian  who  was 
sunk  in  plethoric  sleep  for  days  preyious 
does  when  he  puts  on  his  war  paint,  and 
stealthily  returns  to  the  trail  of  his  enemy. 
The  cat  which  vou  see  with  ears  erect 
scealine  through  the  shrubbery  is  ^uite  a  dif- 
ferent being  irom  the  one  attaining  ^^Ni^;- 
ban  "  in  her  mistress'  lap,  or  on  the  hearth- 
rug before  the  fire.  And  yet  civilization 
does  graft  Aomething  upon  her  which  is 
worth  more  than  her  savage  aeuteness, 
thou([^  it  is  not  new  knowledge.  It  is  the 
need  of  a  higher  companionship  of  some 
sort,  though  she  spends  most  of  her  time  no 
more  aware  of  that  companionship  than  she 
can  be  in  a  dreamless  sleep  :-^  for  the  cat 
never  dreams  as  the  dog  does.  However 
indigestible  she  may  find  her  food,  you 
never  hear  her  growl,  or  start,  or  cry  in 
her  sleep,  as  the  dog  does  when  his  dreams 
present  imaffinary  enemies.  And  yet  she 
18  sensible  of  the  pleasure  of  companionship 
even  in  deep,  and  a  civiUzed  cat, — a 
cat  of  any  high  breed,  —  will  usually  pre- 
fer to  slumber  m  die  room  with  her  person- 
al finends  to  slumbering  in  loneliness.  We 
know  a  cat  which,  connped  ibr  *  functional ' 
purposes  to  the  stable  and  the  lofl  over  it, 
always  comes  to  sleep  on  the  back  of  the 
pony,  which  the  pony  evidently  approves 
of,  as  giving  Um  also  a  sense  of  the  sublime 
feeling  of  protection,  indeed,  as  directly 
inverting  the  feeling  which  he  has  with  a 
rider  on  his  back,  and  substituting  tor  it 
one  of  positive  patronage.  There  is  no 
doubt  ihat  what  civilises  the  cat  is  not  in 
the  least  any  inteUectual  influence  exer- 
cised over  her  b^  man,  for,  on  the  contrary, 
his  presence  halt  extinguishes  the  little  in- 
tellect she  has,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
dumb,  pleasurable  sense  of  companionship 
with  a  creature  who  is  her  superior.  The 
place  of  her  half  extin^ished  instincts  as 
a  beast  of  prey,  is  suppUed  by  a  graft  of  an 
almost  equalljr  instinctive  and  entirely  tor- 
pid pleasure  in  the  protection  of  superiors. 
And  yet  it  is  not  to  the  species  man,  but  to 
the  individoals  th^t  she  feels  thus.  There  is 
no  creature  which  less  likes  strangers  than 
the  cau  She  objects,  perhaps,  to  the  disturb- 
ing magnetic  influences  they  introduce  with 
them.  While  the  dog  first  barks  at  and 
then  welcomes  them,  stretching  out  quite 
cordially  the  right  hand  of  feUowsbip,  as 
clearly  understanding  that  his  master  ap- 
proves,—  and  while  the  parrot  falls  into  a 


silent  fit,  and  studies,  in  order  to  reproduce 
tbem,«— the  cat  simoly  absents  herself,  if 
she  be  a  cat  of  the  less  intensely  soporific 
and  apoplectic  sort  She  regards  stransers, 
as  Turks  and  other  Orient  are  said  to 
regard  Englishmen,  and  as  scientific  men 
regard  miracles,  as  disturbances  of  the  order 
of  Nature,  who  should  be  jealously  dis- 
trusted. The  civilization  of  the  cat  is 
purely  customary  and  habitual;  the  dog's 
m  many  respects  one  of  activity,  and  even 
sharpened  by  competition.  In  their  de- 
pendent relation  to  man  they  differ  as 
much  as  the  Conservative  idea  of  what  the 
masses  ought  to  be,  dififers  from  the  Radical 
idea.  Mr.  Disraeli  says  he  is  for  '  popular 
mrivileges'  as  against  'democratic  rights.' 
That  expresses  very  well  the  relation  of 
the  cat  to  those  who  feed  her,  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  dog.  At  the  accustomed 
meal  time  she  will  rush  in  with  a  cry  al- 
most of  nervous  agoxiv  lest  the  proper  mo- 
ment be  gone  by.  She  is  importunate  to 
the  last  deu^e  till  her  customary  claim  has 
been  satisfied,  but  then  she  never  en- 
croaches. She  has  claimed  her  tribute  of 
popular  privileges;  she  never  goes  on  to 
exaggerate  them  into  democratic  rights. 
Thedog,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  more 
radical  and  active,  never  fails  to  espy  a 
new  comer  for  possible  encroachment,  and 
unless  maralltf  taught  to  restrain  himself, 
never  loses  sight  of  an  opportunitv  where 
he  can  practise  upon  the  observed  weak- 
ness of  his  protectors.  Mr.  Mill  says  that 
wages  are  determined  by  competition  and 
by  custom.  This  is  true  of  the  wages  of  the 
(^  as  well  as  of  the  man,  but  the  cat's  are 
determined  solely  by  custom.  She  never 
competes. 

Tne  interest  of  the  cat's  civilization  is, 
then,  the  curiouslv  pillowy  inertness  of  her 
higher  and  engraitCMi  nature.  It  is  like  her 
fur  and  velvet  paws  in  relation  to  the  car- 
nivorous cravings  and  sharp  daws  which 
these  conceal,  —  like  the  purr  with  which 
she  announces  her  satis&ction  in  relation  to 
the  mew  with  which  she  proclaims  her 
wants.  The  higher  element  in  her  is  a 
mere  receptivity  for  higher  companionship, 
—  an  unconscious,  inarticulate  pleasure  m 
the  presence  and  protection  of  a  higher 
creature,  which,  so  far  fh>m  *  educating' 
her,  only  blunts  the  edge  of  her  carnivorous 
acnteness.  Civilization  with  her  is  not  the 
eliciting  of  new  ideas,  but  a  certain  seda» 
tive  administered  to  old  ones  by  the  partial 
pacification  of  her  savage  characteristics, 
and  tiie  growth  of  a  new  and  higher  class 
of  composing  associations.  Civilization  is 
almost  to  the  cat  what  wealth  and  reputa- 
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tion  are  to  the  brotal  side  of  English  nature, 
—  a  soft  stuffing  outside  the  sharp,  san^- 
nary  passions,  which,  instead  of  increasing, 
rather  deadens  the  keenness  of  the  intellec- 
tual nature.  Only,  being  a  personal  in- 
fluence, and  not  an  iornoble  one,  it  is,  per- 
haps, better  in  its  kind  than  the  soft,  stuffy 
influence  of  mere  opulence.  It  is  enough, 
howerer,  if  the  cat  teaches  us,  as  she  cer- 
tainly does,  that  civilization  is  by  no  means 
a  process  arising  in  the  growth  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  accumulation  of  intellectual 
laws,  —  that  it  may  be  subserved  up  to  a 
certain  point,  at  least,  by  influences  which 
operate  chiefly  as  smothering  and  blunting 
the  raw  material  of  the  original  passions, 
rather  than  as  educating  and  enlightening 
the  nature  which  owns  them. 


From  The  Atbeiuenm. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian^  his  ElevcUicm  and 
his  Fall,  from  unpublished  Documents  — 
\L*  Empereur  Maximilien^  j"c.,  par  le 
Comte  Emile  de  K^ratry].  (Leipzig, 
Dnncker  &  Humblot ;  London,  WiUiams 
&  Norgate.) 

The  Court  of  Mexico.  By  the  Countess 
Paula  Kolonitz.  Translated  by  J.  E. 
Ollivant.  (Saunders,  Otley  &  Co.) 

With  the  French  in  Mexico.  By  J.  F.  Elton. 
(Chapman  &  Hall.) 

-  The  mournful  drama  upon  which  the  cur- 
tain has  fallen  in  Mexico  is  so  complicated 
in  plot  that  audience  or  spectators  scarcely 
yet  understand  it  in  all  its  oearing^.  Mean- 
while, Count  de  Keratry  has  contributed 
towards  a  fuller  comprehension.  His  book 
is  rather  the  pleading  of  an  advocate  than 
the  conclusions  of  a  judge.  His  client  is 
Marshal  Bazaine.  in  defending  whom  the 
Count  pretty  well  destroys  the  character 
of  the  Marshal's  employei-s  —  the  French 
Government. 

France  ostensibly  went  to  Mexico  to  pro- 
tect French  interests,  which  had  iuffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities.  Long, 
however,  before  she  had  acquired  the  co-ope- 
ration of  England  and  Spain,  and  had  pledged 
her  honour  that  she  did  not  seek  to  impose 
any  new  form  of  government  on  the  Mexican 
nation,  the  plan  was  prepared  for  establish- 
ing a  Mexican  empire.  The  object  was 
sut)8equently  said  to  be  the  elevation  of  the 
fallen  Latin  race.  The  real  object  was  to 
oppose  the  extension  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  in  North  America,  between  whom  and 


the  new  empire  it  was  hoped  that  a  SoatlF- 
ern  dominion  would  be  a  friendly-barrier. 

England  and  Spain  got  out  of  the  mat*- 
dil  gmere  in  which  they  had  been  persuaded 
to  embark  as  soon  as  they  understood  the 
service  on  which  she  was  bound.    France, 
*^par  tout  d^fUeress^,"  went  on  with    her 
work.     The  idea  of  a  new  Mexican  emphre 
was  agreeable  to  the  unselfishness  of  the 
clerical  party  in  Mexico.  Juarez  had  coofis- 
cated  the  Church  property  for  the  benefit 
of  the  nation.    The  Archbishop  and  his  col- 
leagues felt  sure  an   Austrian   Catholic  em- 
peror  would    restore     the    honey  to    the 
drones,  and  they  entered  heart  and  soul  into 
the  project  of  France.    All  seemed  smiling 
and  promising  when  the  Arch-Duke   Maxi- 
milian, a  ^oung  man  who  could  not  govern 
his  own  little  household  or  keep   bis  own  fi- 
nances in  order,  consented,  with  the  guar- 
antee of  France  to  uphold  him  at  least  till 
1868,  and  with  the  pledged  support  of  the 
powerful  Church  party,  to  accept  that   im- 
perial crown  which  was  shattered  on    the 
head  of  the  Emperor  Iturbide  when  his 
brains  were  blown  out  on  the  sands  at  Soto 
la  Marina. 

Mexican  bonds  found  purchasers,  and 
Maximilian,  at  Miramar,  put  on  the  Mexi- 
can military  uniform.  As  the  Countess 
Kolonitz  sat  next  him  at  dinner  on  the  day 
he  first  assumed  that  costume,  Maximilian 
looked  at  the  gay  dress  and  whispered  to  the 
lady,  "  There  never  surely  was  anything  so 
laughable  as  this  !  **  When  he  lef^  his  na- 
tive land  (the  Countess  was  in  the  train  of 
the  Empress  Charlotte),  he  and  his  noble 
wife  were  'literally  covered  with  flowers  and 
good  wishes.  Music  went  with  him  over 
the  waters.  Dress,  flowers  and  music  were 
simply  the  preliminaries  of  the  sacrifice  to 
which  Maximilian  was  wending.  The 
Mexican  bondjiolders,  with  all  their  hilarity, 
were,  like  enthusiastic  fanatics,  going  aUo 
to  be  sacrificed. 

The  people  of  Vera  Cruz  seemed  almost 
to  pity  the  rictims  as  they  stepped  ashore. 
Their  lack  of  congratulation  looked  like 
compassion.  Further  inward,  where  flow- 
ers abounded,  more  flowers  than  ever  were 
heaped  upon  them.  People  fluns^  their 
floral  tribute  and  looked  with  curiosity  at 
the  strangers.  To  compare  preat  things 
with  small,  it  was  like  the  nosegay  that  used 
to  be  offered  at  St.  Sepulchre's  to  the  hand- 
some highwayman  at  whom  the  crowd 
stared  as  they  saw  him  on  hi^  way  to  Ty- 
burn. When  the  imperial  party  reachifd 
the  capital,  there  was  a  sort  of  consternation 
at  head-quarters,  Maximilian  had  anived 
somewhat  sooner  than  was  expt  ctcd,  and 
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officials  looked  aghaat,  as  if  the  aacrifioial 
altar  was  not  ready,  and  that  the^  were 
sorry  to  keep  in  suspense  the  victim  that 
was  to  be  immolated. 

*«(  Immolated ! "  There  were  the  French 
to  defend,  the  clergy  to  support,  and  a  peo- 
ple who  might  not  gainsay  them;  wh^t, 
then,  had  Muximilian  to  fear  ?  Everything, 
from  the  very  first  The  French,  Austrians 
and  Be^ians  together  excited  the  bitterest 
hatred.  They  made  even  native  Mexican 
Imperialists  feel  that  thej^had  a  country, 
ana  that,  next  to*  hostile  invaders,  there  is 
nothing  so  intolerable  in  one's  native  land 
as  the  presence  of  arrogant  foreigners,  who 
settle  your  affairs  only  with  reference  to 
their  way  of  thinking.  Then  there  was  the 
clergy,  waiting  greSily  for  the  only  thing 
they  cared  about.  According  to-  them, 
there  could  be  no  peace  in  the  land  unless 
the  clergy  were  made  rich  again.  The  em- 
pire could  not  prosper  unless  the  children  of 
ot  Peter  recovered  the  lands  and  wealth 
they  had  administered  for  no  man*s  weal 
but  their  own.  Maximilian  was  utterly 
powerless  to  recall  an  accomplished  fact, 
and  one  of  the  pillars  of  his  arch  thereupon 
fell  away.  The  Archbishop  had  been  a 
zealous  and  outspoken  advocate  of  the  Em- 
peror. Soon  after  the  discovery  that  the 
Church  was  not  to  profit  exclusively  by  the 
Empire,  he  became  silent  and  reserved. 
The  Countess  Kolonitz  once  was  his  neigh- 
bour at  the  dinner-table.  She  foand  him 
rather  a  nice  man,  who  took  firom  ever^ 
dish,  ate  of  none,  turned  his  head  on  his 
Moulder  when  spoken  to,  smiled  and  said 
nothing.  Evidently,  a  very  clever  individ- 
ual. 

While  the  clergy  would  not  let  the  Em- 
pire take  root,  and  while  the  French  were 
givin*;  cause  to  poor  Maximilian  to  cry 
*'  Sa  e  me  from  my  friends !" — but  without 
whose  friendship  there  was  no  safety, —  a 
sud'len  thou<<ht  seems  to  have  struck  the 
gallant  author  of  the  third  work  mentioned 
above.  He  was  out  wild-duck  shooting  on 
the  Scheldt  and  elsewhere ;  and  not  finding 
this  »o  exciting  as  a  man  who  had  seen 
much  sport  and  hard  and  honorable  service 
in  the  East  required  his  pursuits  to  be,  he 
went  off  at  once  to  Mexico.  He  had  com- 
rades as  well  as  friends  there  among  the 
gallant  Frenchmen  who  had  their  hard 
work  before  them..  Mr.  Elton  joined  the 
men  on  whom  tht;  hopes  of  Maximilian  and 
the  Mexican  bondholaers  rested ;  but  became 
in  for  little  of  the  hard  work.  His  ioumey 
was  a  trip  from  Vera  Cruz  to  SalteUo  (with 
a  little  deviating  extension),  and  back. 
testimony  witn  regard  to  the  friends  of 


the  Latin  race  in  Mexico  is,  that  they  are 
very  charming  fellows.  He  evidently  won- 
ders that  the  Idexicans  did  not  at  ul  like 
the  Frenchmen.  The  (xerman  Countess 
denounces  them  all  in  the  person  of  Mar- 
shal Bazaine,  whom  she  describes  in  an  un- 
pleasant photographic  style,  which  makes 
the  Frencn  Marshal  look  as  u<f\j  a  person 
as  can  well  be  conceived.  We  certainly 
shall  not  question  the  lady's  judgment  hi 
these  matters ;  for  she  manifests  her  power 
to  logically  make  one  by  asserting  that,  for 
true  courtesy  and  politeness,  the  English 
gentleman  beats  the  world. 

Things  were  looking  their  very  worst  for 
the  Transatlantic  Latins  when  the  recom- 
mendation, amounting  to  an  order,  came 
from  the  Transatlantic  Anglo-Saxons,  by 
which  France  was  to  '^clear  out"  from  Mex- 
ico. With  as  much  dignity  as  could  be  put 
on  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  the  national 
dishonour,  France  obeyed — that  is,  she  sud- 
denly saw  that  the  case  was  hopeless,  that 
ground  gained  one  day  was  lost  the  next, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  better  to  be 
done  than  to  get  out  of  Mexico,  and  carry 
the  Emperor  with  them,  if  he  would  accom- 
pany theuL  The  word  pledged  to  help  Maxi- 
milian with  an  armed  force  till  1868  was  bro- 
ken ;  but  Maximilian  did  not  despair,  and 
would  not  retire.  And  yet  his  was  a  case  for 
despair.  The  French  abandoned  him,  the 
clerical  party  rejected  him,  the  moderate 
Liberals  oetrayed  him,  the  United  States  ig- 
nored him,  and,  at  Queretaro,  Juarez  exe- 
cuted him.  The  poor  young  Prince  was  in  the 
Mexican  uniform  which  he  had  thought  it 
such  a  laughing  matter  to  put  on  at  Miramar. 
Count  de  iC^ratry  believes  that  be  lell  the 
capital  for  Queretaro  in  the  hope  of  being 
better  able  to  enter  into  some  negotiations 
with  Juarez.  The  hope,  if  it  existed,  was 
as  sweet  and  evanescent  as  the  odour  of  the 
flowers  which  had  been  flung  upon  him  as 
he  left  his  native  land.  To  that  land  his 
body  is  now  returning,  surrounded  by  im- 
morte2/e«,  and  waited  for  amid  the  tears  of 
those  near  and  dear  to  him,  who  had  with 
smiles  bidden  him  *'  God  speed  ! "  when  he 
set  out  to  assume  his  short-lived  greatness. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  PALESTINE  £XP1X)BA.TI0N  FUND. 

In  spite  of  the  very  natt^ral  fears  of  Mr. 
Grove,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
efibrt  which  is  now  being  made  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  Holy  Land  will  be  aban- 
doned for  want  of  funds.  Whether  *^  the 
great,  generous,  and  influential    body    of 
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Freemasons'*  will  respond  to  Mr.  Porter's 
impassioned  appeal  *^  to  contribute  to  an 
undertaking  in  which  they  must  feel  a 
special  interest,  the  complete  investigation 
of  the  remains  of  the  Jewish  Temple/*  is 
more  than  we  are  able  to  decide,  bat  we 
are  certain  that  the  mass  of  English  people 
simply  require  information  as  to  wnat  is 
being  done  to  awaken  their  interest  and 
secure  their  aid.  Unhappi)jrf  this  informa- 
tion has  as  yet  hardly  been  given.  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  really  learned  people  that 
they  find  great  difficulty  in  ima^ning 
others  less  learned  than  themselves,  and  the 
Beports  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
published  by  the  managers  of  the  Fund 
have,  like  the  bulk  of  &ports,  the  iH-luck 
of  being  totally  unintelligible  save  to  the 
few  who  have  for  years  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  vexed  questions  of  Pales- 
tinian geo<nraphy.  Mr.  Grove  appeals  to 
the  sympathies  of  that  unknown  power,  the 
country  parson;  but  the  country  parson, 
eager  for  a  little  new  fact  about  the 
Jerichos  and  Hebrons  with  which  he  is 
familiar,  falls  back  aghast  and  dispirited  be- 
fore the  *  Ains  and  Jebels  of  the  Explora- 
tion Beports.  It  will  be  easier,  however, 
for  the  Committee  to  stoop  to  the  intelli- 
gences of  the  country  parsons  than  to  re- 
pair the  consequences  of  the  strange  waste 
of  popular  enthusiasm  with  which  they  be- 
gan. At  the  outset  there  seemed  some 
real  prospect  of  the  religious  world  fieurly 
backing  the  enterprbe;  and  had  Jerusa- 
lem been  at  once  .  attacked,  and  the .  May 
Meetings  tickled  with  photop*aph8  of  the 
great  Temple  wall  which  the  excavators 
have  just  revealed,  we  doubt  very  much 
whether  there  would  be  any  need  for  suing 
the  public  in  formd  pauperis,  Unfortun  ate- 
ly,  the  first  expedition  was  devoted  to  sci- 
entific purposes  —  to  elaborate  surveys  and 
astronomical  fixings  of  sites,  which  served 
admirably  as  a  base  for  the  proposed  Ord- 
nance Map  of  the  Holy  Land,  but  less  ad- 
mirably as  a  base  from  which  to  appeal  to 
the  sympathies  of  Exeter  Hall,  in  spite, 
however,  of  perhaps  inevitable  errors,  the 
enterprise  is  a  really  great  and  worthy  one. 
The  very  mistakes  prove  an  honest  aver- 
sion to  the  mere  popular  claptrap  under 
which  the  subject  has  so  often  oeen  buried. 
The  work  done  in  the  past  is  so  valuable, 
and  the  present  researches  open  up  such  un- 
limited prospects  of  further  discovery,  that 
cannot    doubt    that   the    small    sum 


we 


which  is  required  for  their    continaaoce 
will  be  at  once  contributed. 

No  more  complete  answer,  perhaps,  can 
be  given  to  those  who  find  nothing  but  the 


action  of  material  forces  in  the  progrero  of 
mankind  than  the  interest  which,  age  alter 
a«;e,  has  attached  itself  to  such  a  country  as 
Palestine.     When  the  most  pretentiona  of 
the  materialistic  school  sat  on  the  Mount'  a£ 
Olives,  he  declared  that  his  thoughts  were 
solely  occupied  with  the  agricultural  statis- 
tics of  the  unproductive  country  around ;  at 
Nasareth  he  could  find  nothing  worthy  of 
remark  save  the  personal  beauty  of  tbe 
Gal,ilean  ^rls  at  the  well.    It  is  odd  that 
even  Mr.  Buckle  did  not  see  that  the  re- 
markable &ct  for  him  to  explain  was  his 
own   presence  at  Nazareth  or  at  Olivet. 
What  was  the  interest  which  had  drawn 
him,  which  had  drawn  pilgrims  like  or  on- 
like  him  from  Constantine*s  day  till  now  ? 
Why  do  men  long  to  know  whether  this 
heap  of  rubbish  or  that  heap  of  rubbish  by 
the  shore  of  a  deserted  lake  is  the  site  o£  a 
Jewish  fisher-town,  the  site  of  Capemaum ; 
or,  still  more  oddly,  why  are  scholars  cryii^ 
out  for  the  more  accurate  marking  of  passes 
and  ravines,  that  they  may  gain  some  truer 
notion   of  the  local  boundaries  of  tribes 
whose  tribal  existence  bad  merged  into  a 
larger  national  life  a  thousand  years  before 
the  beginning  of  our  pi'esent  Christian  era  ? 
The  answer  is  simply  that  within  our  veins, 
and  never  more  strongly  than  now,  we  feel 
the  beatings  of  a  spiritual  life  which  leads  . 
us  back  from  its  origins  to  that  land  be- 
tween the  Jordan  and  the  sea;  we  find 
those  origins  recorded  in    the    woncbous 
series  of  legends,  genealogies,  surveys,  his- 
tories, laws,  poetry,  which  iormed  the  litera- 
ture of  the  ancient  people  of  that  land  —  a 
literature  whose  fragments,  saved  by  the 
strange  tenacity  of  the  Hebrew  race  from 
the  chances  of  ruin  and  exile,  are  preserved 
in  the  sacred  books  which  Christenaom  treas* 
ures  as  her  Bible.     With  the  Bible  tbe  re^ 
ligious  life  of  the  bulk  of  Christian  people 
has  become  intertwined ;    every  phase  of 
spiritual  existence  has  been  identified  with 
the  historic  revolutions  of  the  Hebrew  re^^ 
public  or  the  monarchy  of  David.     Contro- 
versies which  really  relate  to  tbe  deepest 
problems  of  human  thought  and  experience 
are  being,  even  now,  fought  out  ostensibly 
over  its  words.    It  is  natural  that,  amid  all 
this,  men  should  ask  more  than  ever  what 
the  Bible  really  is,  and  should  seek  illustra- 
tion for  the  literature  of  a  strange  land  in 
the  very  soil  of  that  land  itself.    But  it  is 
remarkable  that,  haunt  as  it  has  been  of  pil- 
grims for  fifteen  hundred  years,  home  as  it 
was  for  more^  than  a  century  of  a  Frank 
kingdom,  subject  of  Utter  dispute  as  it  is 
still  for  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom, 
there  is  no  ^t  of  tbe  earth's  surface  which 
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Up  to  oar  own  day  kas  been  bo  utterly  nn- 
explored.  Till  the  reaearches  of  BobutBon, 
its  topography  was  a  mere  system  of  tradi- 
tion and  guesswork,  its  physical  geo^phy 
almost  unknown.  With  Uie  exception  of 
the  shores  of  the  Doad  Sea,  and  the  great 
ehasm  of  the  Jordan  valley,  its  geology  has 
never  been  scientiBoally  treated ;  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  limestone  pla- 
teau which  stretches  from  Esdraelon  to 
Beersheba  is  honeycombed  with  the  very 
caves  whose  contents  in  Western  Europe 
have  thrown  auch  curious  light  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  origin  of  man.  There  is  no 
country  which,  from  the  abundance  of  its 
early  traditions,  is  better  adapted  to  throw 
light  on  the  older  distribution  of  the  animal 
races,  or  where  one  can  trace  more  exactly 
the  gradual  retreat  of  the  felidss,  and  yet 
it  was  only  the  other  day  that  any  attempt 
was  made  to  investigate  the  natural  history 
of  Palestine.  Among  the  immense  ooUec- 
tion  of  specimens  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  there  are,  we  believe,  hardly  any 
to  illustrate  the  fauna  of  a  provinoe  which 
even  in  the  f>oiot  of  scientific  interest  is, 
from  its  geographical  position,  second  to 
none.  As  for  its  archsDology,  the  photo- 
fi[raphs  sent  home  by  Captaans  Wilson  and 
Warren  will  be  simply  the  first  real  contri- 
bution to  the  subject  To  Bobinson,  for 
instance,  every  pointed  arch  marked  a 
**  Gothic "  building,  and  antiquarian  con- 
iroversialists,  with  the  help  of  drawings 
carefully  adapted  to  their  purpose,  have 
assigned  ranges  of  masonry  alternately  to 
David  and  to  the  Herods,  and  claimed 
actually  existing  arcades  for  Justinian  and 
for  the  Crusaders  !  And  yet  on  the  ques- 
tion of  archssology  a  thousand  curious 
inquiries  suggest  themselves.  Remember- 
ing, for  instance,  the  readiness  of  the  Jews 
in  the  middle  ages  to  adopt  the  arohitecta- 
ral  forms  of  the  time  for  their  syna<^ogues, 
and  yet  by  curious  modifications  to  fit  them 
I  for  taeir  new  purpose,  one  longs  to  know 
whether  the  forms  of  Roman  art  were 
adapted  after  a  similar  fashion,  and  whether 
there  are  any  classical  parallels  in  Palestioe 
to  the  meidiBval  compromises  of  Southern 
France.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  there  is  a 
fiiir  field  for  exploration,  and  we  are  bound 
to  own  that  the  Exploratbn  Fund  has 
thoroughly  grasped  it.  Science  has  as  yet 
gained  httte,  though  it  was  announced  a 
short  time  back  that  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  English  geologists  was  prepared  to 
undertake  an  examination  of  the  country. 
But  topography  has  gained  much.  One 
winter  expedition  succeeded  in  surveying 
the  long  central  range  of  the  country ;  a 


second  traversed  the  great  plains  on  either 
side,  the  Jordan  valley  and .  Fhilistia. 
More  than  2,000  square  miles,  in  fact,  have 
been  accurately  surveyed ;  more  than  300 
photographs  taken,  plans  drawn  of  syna> 
ffogues  and  ancient  Doildiogs,  and  in  the 
first  expedition  alone  no  fewer  than  forty- 
nine  sites  astronomically  fixed.  It  is  clear 
that  from  data  such  as  these  all  further  in- 
vestigation can  start  with  a  precision  and 
certiunly  which  it  never  had  before. 

Tempting,  however,  as  are  the  attrac- 
tions or  the  wider  field,  we  hold,  as  we  be- 
fore said,  that  the  Committee  have  acted 
wisely  in  concentrating  themselves  at  last 
on  Jerusalem.  Whatever  interest  other 
spots  may  present,  the  interest  of  all  is 
summed  up  there.  There  was  the  moun- 
tain hold  irom  which,  in  the  narrative  of 
Abraham,  the  Kitfg  of  Peace  came  down  to 
greet  the  Patriarch  of  the  Hebrew  race. 
There  was  the  impregnable  fortress  from 
which,  long  after  their  fellow  Hittites  had 
been  swept  away,  the  men  of  Jebus  looked 
out  defiantly  over  the  settlement  and  strife 
of  the  invader.  There  stood  the  city  of 
David,  and  the  royal  tombs  that  received 
one  by  one  the  long  line  of  David's  descend- 
ants. Thereover  against  it  rose,  fell,  and 
rose  again  the  great  Temple  which  enshrined 
the  faith  of  tiie  Jew.  There  stood  that 
Holy  Sepulchre  from  which  flowed  the 
faith  of  Christendom.  It  is  the  Holy  City 
of  Jew,  of  Moslem,  of  Christian  alike ;  the 
one  fount  to  which  all  these  widely  divert 
fpns  streams  look  back  for  their  origin.  It 
IS  the  one  spot  where  Jew  and  Christian 
and  Moslem  still  meet  face  to  face,  the  home 
to  which  that  strange  race  dispersed 
throughout  the  world  clings  as  its  own,  the 
one  point  where  the  jealousies  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Christendom  still  rage  with 
mediseval  intensity,  the  one  point  where 
the  fiited  rivalry  between  the  Turk  and 
Christendom  has  taken  fire  in  our  own  day, 
and  threatens  to  take  fire  still.  The  City 
of  Peace  seems  destined,  by  a  special  irony, 
to  bring  a  sword  upon  the  earth.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  we  are  not  so  much  concerned 
with  swords  as  with  spades,  and  in  Jerusa- 
lem the  spade  has  a  noble  field  before  it. 
Nothing  but  sheer  diggrin^  will  give  us  back 
the  city  of  David  or  of  Christ,  buried  as  it 
b  beneath  the  wreck  of  sieges  and  of  time. 
The  whde  of  the  western  side  of  the  great 
eastern  ravine,  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat, 
the  whole  southern  front  of  Moriah  and  of 
Zion,  are  covered  with  huge  heaps  of  d<Shri8 
as  soft  and  loose  as  on  the  day  when  they 
were  shot  over.  The  central  valley  of  the 
Tyropcson  is  filled  up  with  rubbish  to  the 
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depth  of  a  handred  feet.  Marked  indeed 
as  the  natural  featares  of  Jerusalem  are, 
they  are  strangely  dueuised  by  this  accumu- 
lation of  two  tbousand  years.  The  city  itself 
stands  on  the  line  of  the  great  central 
plateau  of  limestone  which  forms  the  back- 
bone of  Western  Palestine,  on  a  block 
scooped  out  from  the  rest  of  the  plateau  on 
eyery  side  but  the  north  by  the  raiines  of 
two  streamlets  which  shnt  it  in  eastward 
and  westward,  and  one  of  which  bends 
round  its  southern  front  ere  it  joins  its  fel- 
low in  a  common  descent  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  fall  of  these  two  lateral  yalleys  is  very 
great,  some  six  hundred  feet  in  little  more 
tiian  a  mile ;  and  the  result  is  that,  looked 
at  across  their  junction  from  the  south, 
Jerusalem  appears  to  stand  on  the  summit 
of  a  considerable  cliff.  A  dry  yalley  run- 
ning northward,  however,  divides  its  mass 
into  two  elevations;  the  western,  Zion, 
overlooking  its  Eastern  rival  of  Moriah; 
and  with  these  two  heights,  and  with  the 
valley  between  them,  the  researches  of  the 
Exploration  Fund  have  been  as  yet  princi- 
pally concerned.  Zion  is  in  effect  the  city 
of  David,  the  site  of  the  palaces  and  tombs 
of  the  King ;  Moriah  is  the  site  of  the 
Temple;  the  valley  between,  the  valley 
of  the  Tyropoeon,  probably  the  site  of  the 
lower  trading  town.  The  look  of  the 
whole  is  still  the  look  which  the  dual  ter- 
mination of  the  Hebrew  name  is  perhaps 
intended  to  convey,  that  of  a  double  city ; 
the  city  of  the  Jebusiteand  the  Hebrew,  the 
capital  of  the  composite  kinsdom  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  the  joint  throueof  king  and  priest. 
But  in  any  save  these  grander  features  of 
the  site  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  greater 
contrast  than  between  the  silent  rubbish- 
heaps  covered  with  lines  of  squalid  streets 
which  form  the  modern  city,  and  the  city 
of  David  and  the  Kini^s ;  Moriah  CTx>wned 
with  the  proud  colonnades  of  the  Temple, 
linked  to  Olivet  by  one  immense  viaduct, 
and  spanninp:  the  Tyropoeon  with  another ; 
Zion  covered  with  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
and  not  less  gorgeous  tombs,  of  an  Eastern 
dynasty,  the  lower  city  buzzing  with  the 
noise  of  shop  and  bazaar,  and  on  either  side 
the  silence  of  the  two  ravines,  the  homes  of 
the  dead,  dotted  with  sepulchres,  and  foul 
with  the  ret^ise  of  the  capital. 

It  is  in  this  l^rropmon  valley  which 
cleaves,  as'  we  have  seen,  the  heart  of  Je- 
msalem,  and  along  the  southern  front  of 
the  hill  Moriah,  where  the  site  of  the  Tem- ' 
pie  is  now  occupied  by  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  that  the  recent  excavations  have 
been  principally  carried  on.    Shafts  and 


galleries  hare  been  driven  thnragh  the 
of  mbbish  which  covers  the  base  of  the 
Temple  rock,  and  have  revealed  the  enov^ 
mous  depth  to  which  it  has  accumulated. 
Through  the  debris  the  cydopean  walls 
supporting  the  Temple  have  been  traced  to 
a  ae{>th  varying  from  60  to  90  feet,  and  ihe 
wall  itself  has  been  shown  to  have  reached 
at  this  point  a  height  of  6rom  170  to  ISO 
feet,  a  cnrions  justification  of  a  passage  of 
Josephns,  in  which  he  describes  the  dizzi- 
ness with  which  the  spectator  looked  down 
into  the  valley  beneath.    The  whole  rock 
must  have  been  honeycombed  with  aque- 
ducts, cisterns,   chann^,    and    passages ; 
thirty  feet  beneath  the  vaults  which  have 
been  known  to  exist  at  its  south-eastern 
corner   a   passage    has   now  been    found 
leading  into  the  solid  subst  «nce  of  the  wall, 
and  indicating  probably  large  substmctares, 
where  it  is  not  anreasonable  to  look  for  dis- 
coveries of  no  little  interest.     Of  the  two 
great  viaducts  which  moored,  as  it  were, 
die  sacred  robk  of  Moriah  to  the  eastern 
and  western  hills  of  Zion  and  Olivet,  the 
one  most  interesting  to  us  as  the  road  by 
which  Christ  entered  the  Temple  has  in- 
deed wholly  disappeared ;  but  a  single  colos- 
sal abutment  of  the  bridge  which  spanned 
the  Tyropoeon,  the  road  by  which  the  Kings 
passed  from  Zion  to  Moriah,  remains,  and 
the  researches  of  Captain   Warren  have 
iiroved  it  to  have  been  1 50  feet  in  heiehL 
if  this  be  —  as  has  been  remarked  by  Mr. 
Warren  —  the  **  ascent  to  the  house  of  the 
Lord  "  which  Solomon  showed  to  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  on 
seeing  it  "  there  was  no  spirit  left  in  her." 
Of  minor  discoveries  in  other  quarters  of 
the  city  we  need  take  no  notice  here;  idl 
that  has  in  fact  been  done  is  just  to  graze 
a  single  comer  of  the  southern  front  of  the 
Temple  rock.     Zion  remains  unexplored, 
and  so  does  the  northern  city  in  an  angle 
of  which  stands  the  Uoly  St*pulchre.     But 
the  results  of  what  has  been  done  are  in 
themselves  so  marvellous,  and  promisee  mar- 
vels so  much  greater  still,  that  we  cannot 
believe  that,  when  once  their  real  charac- 
ter is  understood  in  England,  funds  will  be 
deficient  for  carrying  them  on  upon  a  far 
grander  scale.    It  is  something  to  see  at 
last  the  mighty  front  of  the  Temple  rock  as 
the  Twelve  saw  it  when  they  marvelled  at 
the  great  stones  which  we^e  still  fresh  from 
the  chisel  of  Herod.      But  this  is  little 
compared  with  what  a  systematic  explora- 
tion may  be  expeote<l  to  reveal.    And,,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  no  time  can  be 
more  propitious  than  the  present     Sultan 
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and  Grand  Vizier  leem  to  have  jielded 
to  the  meUifluotts  arguments  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York;  and  if  our  hopes  were 
stirred  a  little  too  much  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Grand  Turk  having  taken  the 
reli^on  of  the  Giaour  under  his  special  pro- 
tection, at  any  rate  his  firman  has  removed 
many  of  the  obstacles  which  beset  excava- 
tion in  Jerusalem.  Just  at  the  present 
time,  too,  there  is  an  unusual  amount  of  in- 
terest shown  in  Biblical  subjects;  even  an 
article  on  the  Talmud  furuishes  topics  for 
dinner-talk,  and  fair  faces  have  been  anown 
to  glow  with  enthusiasm  in  their  defence  of 
the  tODG^aphical  paradoxes  of  Mr.  Fergus- 
son.  yVe  cannot  but  hope  that  the  interest 
which  Mr.  Grove's  renewed  appeal  has  ex- 
cited will  Dot  be  allowed  to  die  out.  At 
any  rate  we  are  sure  that  an  explanation 
from  time  to  time  of  the  work  whiclr  is  be- 
iDg  done,  stripped  of  the  necessary  details 
of  a  Report,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
excite  an  interest  in  the  subject  which 
would  be  far  from  limiting  itself  to  the  ex- 
cavations at  Jerusalem,  but  which  would  at 
once  boldly  attempt  the  investigation  of  all 
the  scientific  and  nistorical  problema  of  the 
Holy  Land. 


From  Hie  Moiling  Advertiser,  Not.  86. 
THE  PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUNX>. 

Contributions  in  aid  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  continue  to  be  remitted 
to  the  proper  quarter ;  and,  short  of  a  de- 
mand upon  the  humanity  of  the  public,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  point  out  any  cause  on 
which  money  may  more  profitably  be  expend- 
ed. To  every  Christian  country  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  Holy  Land  must  be  an  object 
ot  the  very  highest  interest,  all  the  more  so 
inasmuch  as  the  facilities  of  communication 
have  brought  it  so  much  nearer  to  us  that  it 
is  now  within  reach  of  any  autumn  tourist 
who  may  feel  inclined  to  noake  a  pilgrimage 
to  th(*  cradle  of  Christianity.  And  now  in- 
tensely interesting  are  the  associations  which 
cling  to  that  sacred  soil  I  .  .  .  . 

ifitberto  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
the  exploration  of  Palestine  has  been  the  in- 
tense prejudice  of  the  Turks,  amongst  whom, 
apart  from  religious  antipathies,  linger  tradi- 
tions, coming  down  from  the  days  of  the 
Crusades,  most  unfavourable  to  such  a  work 
as  has  been  commenced  and  partly  carried 


out.  English  influenoe,  the  sacrifices  we 
have  made  for  the  integrity  of  Turkey,  the 
well- warranted  belief  that  the  intentions  of 
the  British  Government  towards  the  Porte 
are  of  a  lijendly  character,  have  smoothed 
down  obstacles  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  invincible.  The  result  thus  far  has 
been  that  as  many  as  fort}r-nine  places  have 
been  astronomically  fixed,  including  the  lead* 
ing  cities  and  sites  from  Baalbek  to  Hebron. 
This  was  the  work  of  the  first  of  the  two  ex- 
peditions which  have  been  sent  out  The 
second  has  surveyed  the  whole  plain  of 
Philistia,  the  mountain  region  and  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  from  Jebel  Usdam  to  Jezreed, 
and  a  section  of  Moab  and  Gilead  extending 
from  Heshbon  to  Jerash.  These  operations 
must  be  of  the  highest  possible  interest  to 
Biblical  scholars,  but,  interesting  as  they 
are,  progress  has  already  been  made  in  dis- 
coveries of  still  greater  importance. 

The  jewel  of  the  Holy  Land  is  Jerusalem. 
For  obvious  reasons,  Bethlehem  shares  this 
glory  with  it.     But  it  was  in  the  Holy  City 
itself  that  the  fi>undation  of  Christianity  was 
consummated,  though  some  years  had  yet  to 
elapse  after  the  crucifixion  before  the  name  of 
Christian  was  to  be  given  to  the  small  band 
of  poor  and  humble  men  who  were  to  evan- 
gelize the  world,  —  the  grain  of  mustard* 
seed  which  was  to  grow  up  into  a  mighty 
tree.    It  is  with  regard  to  Jerusalem,  then, 
that    the    progress  of    the    expedition    is 
watched  with  the  most   intense    interest. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  topography  of 
the  Holy  City  and  its  sacred  monuments 
have  long  been  vexed  (questions  about  which 
the   greatest    uncertainty    has   prevailed. 
Nothing  .could  be  more  interestinjir  to  the 
arehssologist    than   an    investigation  that 
'  should    result    in    reducing    to    certainty 
I  the  doubts  which  have  hitherto  "attended 
:  these    points,    and    there    is    now    everf 
i  reason  to  suppose  that  this  achievement  is 
I  destined  to  be  accomplished  by  the  present 
I  exploration. 

The  Jewish  historian  Flavius  Josephus 
has  left  us  a  minute  description  of  the 
courses  of^  the  three  ancient  city  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  and  it  has  been  Uie  duty  of  the 
exploring  party  to  trace  theft;  Those  sec- 
tions of  tbe  wall  of  Ophel  which  have  been 
exhumed  prove  the  correctuesa  of  the  d^ 
scription  of  Josephus  when  he  states  that  it 
was  joined  to  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
Temple.  Again,  the  foundations  of  the 
Temple  wall  are  btang  laid  bare- at  a  depth 
of  ninety  feet  and  more  beneath  ttie  present 
surface,  and  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple  has 
just  been  uncovered  at  its  base.    It  is,  more- 
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over,  stated  that  amoD^  tbe  discoyeries 
made  are  aqaedacts,  cisterns,  and  rock- 
bewn  channels  and  passages  within  and 
around  the  Haram,  which  throw  new  light 
on  the  buildings,  arrangements,  and  services 
of  the  Temple.  It  can,  therefore,  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  investigation  will  he 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  Temple 
itself,  as  well  as  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

There  could  not  be  greater  misfortune, 
of  its  kind,  than  the  interruption  of  in- 
vestigations which  hitherto  have  been  so 
successful.  It  is  true  that  the  discoveries 
already  made  are  of  a  valuable  character. 
But  in  such  a  case  as  this  it  may  justly  be 
said  that  nothing  is  done  while  anything  re- 
mains to  be  done.  It  is  one  of  those  cases 
in  which  nothinc;  short  of  complete  success 
can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  We  have 
now  the  opportunity  and  the  scientific 
means  of  thoroughly  clearing  up  doubts 
with  regard  to  places  which  must  be  more 
or  less  intereshng  to  every  one,  but  which 
to  the  Christian  possess  an  interest  which 
cannot  be  exaggerated.  Captain  Wilson 
and  Lieutenants  Anderson  and  Warren 
were  well  chosen  to  be  the  leaders  of  the 
expedition,  and  the  local  knowledge  they 
have  thus  far  gained  renders  it  of  the  utr 
most  importance  that  the  expedition  should 
be  completed  under  their  superintendence. 

We  can  hardly  think  of  the  investigation 
they  are  making,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Turkish  Government,  without  our  minds 
being  carried  backwards  over  the  long  track 
of  centuries  to  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 
How  changed  are  all  things  since  then ! 
The  only  soldiers  engaged  in  this  expedition 
are  the  staff  of  Royid  Engineers  which  her 
Majesty's  Government  has  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Exploration  Fund,  and  their 
mission  is  one  of  peace,  not  of  war.  They 
go,  not  to  rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from 
the  hands  of  the  Moslem,  but  to  find  out 
where  it  is.  Instead  of  Peter  the  Hermit 
calling  Christendom  to  arms,  the  ^  only 
ecclesiastic  who  has  played  a  prominent 

?krt  in  this  expedition  is  the  Archbishop  of 
ork,  who,  when  the  Sultan  visitedJSngland, 
represented  to  his  Grand  Vizier  how  agree- 
able to  ail  En^shmen  it  would  be  if  every 
facility  were  given  to  the  work  of  explora- 
tion. Never  before  was  there  so  goo<l  an 
opportunity  of  getting  thoroughly  through 
with  this  undertaking.  And  when  it  has 
been  completed  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt  that  its  results  will  more  than  repay 
u8  for  all  the  labour  and  money  expended 
upon  it. 


From  The  Satarday  Review. 
WITH    THE    FRENCH  IN -MEXICO.* 

Captain  Elton's  book  hardly  justifies 
its  title.     He  reached  Mexico  in  time  for 
little  else  than  to  see  the  French  evacuate 
the  country.     All  the  fighting  lefl:  to  share 
in  was  one  raid  into  the  enemy's  territory, 
and  this  was  undertaken  only  to  prevent 
them  fix>m  harassing  the  retreating  tioopa. 
Captain  Elton  left  Europe  in  March,  1866, 
and  joined    the    French    un^er  Greneral 
Douay,  at    Saltillo,  on  the   19th  of    tbe 
following  July.     Even  before  reaching  this 
point,  however,  he  had  heard  of  the  sur- 
render of  Matamoras,  a  disaster  which,  as 
it  turned  out,  involved  the  loss  of  the  whole 
of  Northern  Mexico  to  the  Imperial  cause. 
A  little  earlier  it  had   seemed   as   though 
Escotedo,  who  then  commanded  the  only 
'^  Liberal "  force  of  any  importance  in  that 
part   of  the    country,    must    certainly  be 
crushed  by  the  French.    He  was  posted  at 
Galeana,  while  the  French  occupied  Sal- 
tillo and  Monterey  to  the  north  of  him, 
Salado  to  the  west,  and  Victoria  to  the 
south-east.     Four  columns,  starting  simul- 
taneously from  each  of  these  places,  were 
designed  to  converge  towards  Galeana,  and 
thus  enclose  Escobedo  in  a  trap.    But  tbe 
Mexican  general  had  too  many  means  of 
discovering  the  enemy's  plans  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  thus  caught     The  country  to  the 
east,  at  least  for  some  distance,  was  still 
open  to  him,  and  he  moved  ofi*  in  the  direc- 
tion of  MatamoraSfthen  held  for  Maximilian 
by  General  Mejia  with  a  mixed  force  of 
Austrians  and  Mexicans.     Almost  at  tbe 
same  moment  that  tbe  news  of  his  escape 
reached  General  Douay  at  Saltillo  therts 
came  a  despatch  from   Greneral  M«*jia  — 
written    in   ignorance  of   Escobedo's    last 
move  —  stating    that,  under    orders    from 
Mexico,  he  had  just  sent  off  all  the  troops 
he  could  spare  from  the  garrison  to  convoy 
a  lai^e  train  of  merchandise  along  the  road 
to  Monterey.    The  Imperial   Government 
had  been  induced  to  issue  this  order  by  the 
offer  of  a  large  subsidy  fix>m  the  merchants 
on  condition  that  communications  shoulil  be 
at  once  restored  between  the  two  towns. 
General  Douay,  seeing  the  danger  the  con- 
voy would  run  from  Escobedo*s  troops,  or- 
dered a  column  instantly  to  leave  Monterey 
so  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  surprised  on 
the  road.    For  this  purpose,  however,  the 
French  arrived  too  late.    Escobedo  attacked 
the  convoy  before  the  support  coidd  come 

*    WUk  the  Fr«nek  in  Mexico.   By  J .  F.  Elton. 
London :  Chapnuui  fc  Hill.    1807. 
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Up ;  the  Mexicans  deserted ;  and  the  Aas- 
trians,  greatly  outnambered,  were  killed 
almost  to  a  man.  Greneral  Mejia  was  thus 
left  to  defend  Matamoras  with  the  comrades 
of  the  very  men  whose  treachery  had  led 
to  the  defeat  of  the  convoy.  He  despaired 
of  holding  out  asrainst  fiscobedo's  superior 
numbers,  and  had  nothine  lefl  him  but  to 
maJce  the  best  terms  he  comd  for  himself  and 
his  officers. 

General  Douay's  subsequent  march  north- 
wards from  Saltillo  was  only  intended  to 
clear  the  ground  in  the  rear  of  his  line  of 
retreat.    It  commenced  on  the  24th  of  July, 
six  days  after  Captain  Elton  had  joined. 
On  the  next  day  they  met  General  Jeaning- 
ros,  who  had  been  in  command  at  Monterey, 
and  the  united  forces  at  once  turned  south- 
wards.   **  Our  descent  from  Saltillo,"  says 
Captain  Elton,  **  was  a  small  exodus."  The 
Mexicans  who  had  in  any  way  compromised 
themselves  by  their  adherence  to  the  Im- 
perial party  knew  their  countrymen  too 
well  to  remain  in  the  town  an  hour  after 
the  French  had  left.    These  unlucky  people 
had  a  hard  time  of  it  on  the  march.    They 
had  to  travel  in  any  kind  of  vehicle  that 
could  be  procured,  they  had  no  means  of 
obtaining  food  except  in  the  towns,  and  they 
would  have  had  no  shelter  from  the  bitter 
cold  of  the  nights  had  not  General  Donay 
charitably  ordered  the  large  hosj^ital  tents 
to  be  pitched  ibr  their  use.    In  this  way  the 
Frencn  arrived  at  Yenado,  and,  after  some 
delay,  at  St.  Luis  Potosi.    Here,  however, 
the  news    came  that   the   Liberals  were 
threatening  Matehnala,  where  a  garrison 
had  been  left  to  cover  the  retreat;  and 
Greneral  Douay  accordingly  returned    to 
protect  it.    Finding  that  tne  Liberals  were 
m  the  Yalle  de  Miembres,  a  species  of 
cul  de  sac,  or  what  was  supposed  to  be 
such,  to  the  eastward  of  Matehnala,  he  de- 
spatched two  columns  M^ainst  them  —  one  to 
attack  in  front,  the  other  to  get  into  their 
rear.    It  turned  out,  however,  that  there 
was  a  path  leading  oat  of  the  f^urther  end  of 
the  valley  which  was  lost  practicable  fisr 
cavalry.    Of  this  lihe  Liberals  availed  them- 
selves, and  though  the  French  pars«ed  tlwm 
hotly  for  three  days,  they  never  sacceeded 
in  coming  up  with  them.    Tliis  fbnned  the 
whole  of  Captain  Elton's  military  experi- 
ence in  Mexica    The  only  conclaaion  te 
be  drawn  fhym  his  hasty  observationa  is  that 
the  (hte  of  anv  Eoropeaa  oocnpatioii  was 
really  sealed  from  the  first.    There  were 
no  materials  in  the  country  of  which  it 
coold  lay  hold.    Brigandage  was  nniversa}, 
and  the  Mexicaoi  prafemd  ^ffm^  blaok 
mail  occasionally  to  the  guenlla  cniefs  to 


making  any  serious  effort  to  put  them  down. 
The  conformation  of  the  country  is  not 
suited  for  the  movement  of  regular  troops. 
As  to  the  native  irregulars  employed  by  the 
Imperialists,  they  were  all  of  them  ready  to 
desert  on  the  first  opportunity ;  and  while 
they  were  waiting  tor  the  favourable  mo* 
ment,  thev  did  not  disdain  to  act  as  spies. 
Instead  of  the  Imperialists  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  military  morality,  they  speedily 
sank  to,  or  rather  thej  never  really  rose 
above,  tiie  level  of  their  degraded  enemies. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  tnat  the  nominal 
promise  of  Captain  Elton's  narrative  is  but 
poorly  performed.  But  his  book  has  the 
mcidental  merit  which  belongs  to  a  genuine 
sketch  of  a  strange  country ;  and  his  obser- 
vations, hasty  and  fragmentary  as  they  are, 
ma^  give  a  better  notion  of  the  scenes  he 
visited  than  is  to  be  gained  from  some  more 
ambitious  volumes.  In  this  respect  his 
efforts  are  aided  by  a  number  of  very  clever 
drawings  of  persons  and  places ;  though  un^ 
fortunately  tnese  are  scattered  quite  at  ran- 
dom over  his  pages,  and  are  as  oflen  as  not 
unaccompanicNi  oy  any  verbal  description. 
Of  the  city  of  Mexico  he  gives  an  attractive 
picture :  — 

Arriving,  as  we  did,  by  the  PeAon  YiiaOy  tha 
ma^y  towers  and  domes  of  the  innumerable  re- 
li^ooB  edifices,  the  large  extent  of  the  city,  the 
wide-spreading  waters  of  the  lakes,  the  pure 
clear  air  and  delightful  temperature  of  the  cli- 
mate —  above  all,  perhaps,  the  association  of 
ideas -^  produce  a  series  of  impressions  deci- 
dedly in  favour  of  Mexico. 

Nor  does  this  satisfaction  grow  less  upon  a 
nearer  view.  On  the  contrary,  when  **  fairly 
landed  on  the  grand  plaxa  and  under  the 
shadow  of  the  imposing  cathedral," 

The  scene  is  busy  and  gay ;  men,  women,  and 
children  of  all  shades,  from  the  pure-blood* 
ed  Indian  to  the  pale-faced  Mexican  boantyy 
hurry  and  throng  under  the  arcades  selling  and 
buying  fruit,  vegetables,  trinkets,  and  "  Palais* 
Royal "  jewellery,  keeping  up  the  whole  time  a 
most  incessant  clatter  of  tongues.  The  colour 
is  very  eflfective ;  the  Indian  women  in  bright 
dresses  and  still  more  dazzling  zarapes  contrast 
strikingly  with  the  sombre  attire  of  the  Mexican 
ladies,  who  wiih,  black  mantillas  gracefully 
thrown  over  their  masses  of  dark  hair,  and 
enaaingly  dosed  over  the  lower  part  of  the  fiMe« 
disclose  jast  enough  beauty  to  make  one  wish 
that  a  passing  gust  of  wind  might  disarrange 
those  careless  and  enticins  folds,  and  reveal  a 
little  more  of  their  prettv  faces  and  neat  figures 
to  the  passers-by.  '  Witfiout  an  exception  the 
fliir  sex  walk  magnificently,  and  have  that 
thorough-bred  air  woich  so  generally  charscter- 
ises  women  of  Spanish  race ;  they  dress,  be* 
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Bides,  with  exqiii«ite  taste,  and  their  black  eyes 
and  long  eyelashes  go  far  to  compensate  for 
the  slovenliness  and  dirt  of  the  Indian  maidens, 
who  appear  to  be  bom  with  a  natural  antipathy 
to  water  and  cleanliness. 

There  are  one  or  two  tolerable  hotels,  and 
one  restaurant  —  only  one,  however  — 
**  where  yon  can  be  sure  of  a  good  dinner." 
The  baths  are  numberless,  and  all  clean  and 
neatly  kept.  The  great  plaza  is  laid  out 
with  broad  paths  and  a  profusion  of  flowers, 
and  there  is  a  good  public  garden,  **  shaded 
by  magnificent  trees.**  On  two  sides  of  the 
city  stretch  shady  driyes,  which  —  one  in 
Lent,  the  other  during  the  rest  of  the  year 
—  are  crowded  every  evening  with  carriages 
and  horsemen.  In  the  suburbs  are  two 
large  gardens,  where  the  Mexicans  resort 
for  breakfast  or  dinner : — 

They  are  in  fact  the  Richmond  and  Green- 
wich of  Mexico.  Ton  can  get  a  capital  dinner, 
and  the  wines  are  excellent,  bat  the  prices  are 
fabnlotts ;  from  3/.  to  4^.  a  head,  without  any 
wine,  is  by  no  means  their  highest  charge ;  and 
a  good  deal  of  money  can  be  consumed  at 
either  of  these  two  resorts  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time. 

Somewhat  farther  off  is  Chahultepec,  the' 
<»  summer  palace  "  of  the  successiye  rulers 
of  Mexico,  and  an  abundance  of  charming 
country-houses,  most  of  them  however  badly 
looked  after,  and  with  a  luxuriance  of  weeds 
and  thick  grass  sprouting  up  upon  the  car- 
riage drives  and  walks.  ^ 

Travelling  in  Mexico  is  less  pleasant  when 
once  the  valleys  are  lefl  behind.  Mnch  of 
the  soil  of  the  higher  sronnd  **  consists  of  a 
barren  white  soil  prooncing  nothing  but  a 
ragged  dried*up  moss,"  with  various  species 
of  cactus  cropping  up  through  the  fiissures 
in  the  rock.  jNatnrally  a  few  days'  toilsome 
marching  through  such  a  country  as  this 
enhances  the  beanty  of  the  towns  in  the 
▼alleys,  usually  embosomed  in  groves  of 
trees,  above  which  rise  a  multitude  of  domes 
and  steeples  that  reminded  C^pUun  Elton 
of  an  Indian  city.  The  produce  of  the 
country  is  chiefly  raised  on  large  farms, 
haciendadoes,  the  proprietor  of  wmch  lives 
for  the  most  part  in  the  cities,  and  leaves 
aU  his  affairs  to  be  looked  after  by  a  resi- 
dent stewaid.  All  thefle  haciendadoes  are 
Imilt  on  a  pretty  uniform  plan.  In  the 
centre  of  the  main  farm  stands  the  hacienda, 
**  a  large  quadrangular  stone  building,  fre- 
oaentl^  loop-holed  and  fortified,  with  all 
Uie  windows  '  upon  the  outside  strongly 
barred."    To  the  right  of  the  doorway  is 


the  store  at  which  the  Indians  on  the  estate 
are  o^iiiged  to  purchase  all  their  food,  cloth* 
iog.   and  whatever  other  necessaries    they 
want.     To  the  lefl  is  the  private  room    of 
the  manager,  whether  owner  or  steward. 
Straight  in  fVont  opens  a  large  courtr-yard 
with  a  shaded  fountain  in  the  centre,  and  a 
profusion  of  flbwers  under  the  verandah. 
Beyond  this  again  come  the  stables,  and 
somewhere  in  the  same  block  the  chapeL 
The  farm  buildings  are  always  placed  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  hacienda,  to 
prevent,  their  serving  as  shelter  to  an  enemy. 
The  whole  property,  which  contains  per- 
haps from  ten  to  fifteen  square  leagues  of 
land,  is  subdivided  into  smaller  farms,  or 
devoted  to  vast  runs  of  pasture  land  covered 
with  herds  of  half-wild  cattle  and  horses* 
The  peones,  or  field  hands,  are  free  in  name, 
and  that  is  all.    Living  and  dying  on  the 
estate,  they  are  always  heavily  in  debt  to 
the  store,  and  are  consequently  compelled 
to  remain,  if  for  nothing  else,  at  least  to 
work  out  their  obligations  in  this  respect. 

In  a  later  chapter  Captain  Elton  gives  an 
outline  of  the  history  of  that  brief  Empire 
which  began  and  ended  with  Maximilian. 
The  key  to  the  position  throughout  is  to  be 
found  in  the  attitude  of  the  Uhurch  party. 
They  invited  Maximilian  in  the  first  instance, 
intending  to  use  his  Government  simply  as  a 
means  of  re-establishing  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  their  own  adherents.  The  origi- 
nal mistake  committed  by  France  and  Aus- 
tria lay  in  the  supposition  that  there  existed 
in  Mexico  any  party  of  order.  The  Empe- 
ror was  never  regarded  by  the  natives  as 
anything  more  than  a  good  card  to  be  played 
by  one  faction  against  the  other.  The 
Church  party  soon  broke  with  the  Emperor. 
That  he  was  willing  to  concede  much  went 
for  nothing,  in  their  eyes,  unless  he  was  pre- 
pared to  concede  everything.  .They  de- 
manded, for  instance,  a  restitution  of  the 
confiscated  ecclesiastical  estates.  But  when 
the  Emperor  appointed  a  Commission  to  as- 
sess the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  pres- 
ent owners,  who  had  mostly  bought  their 
titles  from  the  Eapublican  Government,  the 
Church  party  wholly  rejected  any  such  com- 
promise, and  insisted  upon  unconditional  res- 
titution. When  they  found  the  French 
were  about  to  leave,  the;^  did  at  last  b^n 
to  understand  the  situation,  and  from  that 
time  onward  they  seemed  to  have  done  their 
best  to  support  the  Imperialists.  But  the 
forces  which,  united,  might  have  changed 
the  face  of  the  country,  were  powerless 
apart ;  and  the  only  result  of  the  return  of 
toe  Church  party  to  ^e  nde  of  Maximilian 
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was  to  feed  him  with  fake  hopes  of  eyentual 
success,  and  to  prolong  the  disastrous  strug- 
ffle  in  which,  little  more  than  a  year  later, 
ne  sacrificed  his  life. 


DIVES  AND  LAZABUS. 

Lasakus,  that  weary  Lasaros  again  1  — 
Why  can*t  a  man  rest  quiet  ?  "  So  DiTes  spake 
With  Lasanu'  petition  in  his  hand. 
Then  laying  it  on  the  table,  let  it  wait 
Through  all  the  courses  of  the  sumptuous  feast, 
Till  came  the  oUves  and  the  dark-red  wine. 
And  then  he  broke  the  seal,  and  thus  he  read  .*  ~- 
"  Right  Reverend  Father,"  so  the  letter  ran 
(For  Dives  was  a  Bishop)  "  may  a  man. 
Most  poor  in  all  things,  but  in  that  most  poor 
Wherein  he  should  be  rich,  most  poor  in  faith, 
Haye  from  you  ghostly  counsel  and   advice  1 
I  only  ask  the  parings  of  the  feast. 
In  which  you,  furnished  unto  all  good  works, 
Rich  in  a  faith  which  mountains  can  remove. 
Sit  day  by  day,  deeming  yon  feed  on  Christ" 
Here  Dives  stopped,  with  an  impatient  word :  — » 
"  Advice,"  he  said,  **  I  gave  tne  man  advice, 
To  keep  his  living  and  to  hold  his  tongue, 
And  now  he  pesters  me, —at  dinner, tool" 
Then  he  read  on :  —  "  My  Lord,  that  I  might 

prove, 
At  least,  that  I  am  honest,  I  resigned 
This  day  all  benefits  that  I  receiyed, 
In  yirtne  of  the  doctrines  which  I  held. 
But  hold  no  longer.    Poor  am  I  indeed 
In  purse,  and  yet  the  weight  of  poverty 
More  llghdy  presses  than  the  weight  of  doabt. 
And  fiercer  is  the  craving  of  the  soul 
Than  hunf^r  of  the  flesh.    My  sores  cry  ont. 
Wounded  I  He  in  darkness,  seeking  light." 
And  so  it  ended.    Dives  turned  it  o'er 
Once  and  aeain,  as  if  he  sought  within 
Something  ne  did  not  find  there,  and  his  fkee. 
Courteous,  comfortable,  and  bland,  expressed 
Utter  bewilderment.    It  seemed  to  him. 
As  much  as  if  a  man  of  choice  preferred. 
That  Christmas  night,  the  bitter  cold  outside. 
The  howling  wind,  that  wailed  as  if  its  voice 
The  woe  of  all  the  human  race  expressed :  — 
The  wide  wild  moor,  with  heaps  of  driven  snow, 
To  that  room,  bright  with  artificial  light, 
Filled  full  with  all  the  good  things  of  this  world. 
Thos  Dives  in  his  microcosm  deemed 
Of  him  who  sought  the  infinite  outside. 
And  Dives  wrote  that  Lasams  was  to  blame,  ^ 
Snch  doabtt  were  sent  as  pnnishaient  for  sin ; 
And  as  a  righteous  man  ne'er  begs  his  breads 
So  a  good  man  can  never  come  to  donbt. 
All  was  as  clear  as  day  in  Dives'  eyes, 
From  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse. 
And  on  be  prosed  some  pages.    At  the  end 
He  wrote:  —  "  If  after  all  eoovlnciag  wocds 
Like  these  I  send,  you  ehoose  to  sivfia  te  acHd^ 
I  cannot  help- yoa  nurthef;   4  must  h^ 
As  one  oo  whom  the  eyes  of  all  thavoM 


Are  fixed,  though  all  unworthy  [Dives  here 
Paused  with  a  thrill  of  sweet  humility]. 
That  I  have  not  the  scandal  at  my  door, 
And  in  my  diocese,  of  donbt  like  yours." 
Thns  Lasams  was  driven  forth  to  starve. 

Spectator, 


MENTANA. 

LiovtHsABTB  of  young  Italy  I 
Field  where  none  di^  in  yaln ! 

Beardless  boys  and  famine*gannt 
Corpses  along  the  plain,  ~^ 

Did  not  enoneh  of  ye  die 
On  the  field  where  none  died  in  vaiOf 
Lion*hearts  of  young  Italy  1 

Field  where  death  was  victory. 
Blood  that  gnsh'd  not  in  vain 

When  the  dei^ly  rifie  of  France 
Fonr'd  its  floods  of  iron  rain  ; 

'Neath  the  pine-dotted  slopes  of  Tivoli 
The  triumph  is  with  the  slain. 
Lion-hearts  of  young  Italy  1 

Noble  error,  if  error. 

To  make  their  fatherland  one  — 
Through  her  five-and-twenty  centuries 

Rome  connts  no  worthier  son 
Than  he  who  led  them  to  die 

Where  death  and  triumph  were  one,  -« 
Lion-hearts  of  young  Italy 

For  the  blood  of  Mentana 

To  the  blood  of  Thermopylss  calls, 
And  the  blood  of  Marathon  answers. 

Not  in  vain,  not  in  vain  he/alU 
Who  itakes  Ats  life  on  the  die 

When  the  voice  of  freedom  caila. 
Lion-hearts  of  young  Italy  I 

Passionate  instinct  for  truth, 

Children  and  heroes  in  one, 
Reason  higher  than  reason. 

Light  fiom  beyond  the  sun :  — 
Did  not  enough  of  ye  die 

To  bind  yonr  country  in  one. 
Lion-hearts  of  young  Italy  f 

Pity  not  them  as  they  lie 

Crown'd  with  the  fortunate  dead  ; 
Pity  not  them,  but  the  foe,— 

For  the  precious  drops  that  they  shed 
Sow  bat  the  seed  of  victory  I 
Pity  the  foe,  not  the  dead, 

Lion*heartB  of  yooag  Italy  I 

Tours,  to  be  mavtyrs  of  God, 
Toon,  for  yonr  country  to  die, 

Tours,  to  be  if  en  of  Mentana, 
HigUj  esteem'd  'mong  the  high : «— 

Theirs,  to  look  on  at  yonr  victory  I 
For  did  not  enough  of  ye  die, 
JUott'hesrts  of  yonng  Italy  1 
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Brief  the  day  of  Noremb6r, 

Long  to  the  remnant  that  fought ; 
Boys  too  yoang  for  the  battle, 

Naked  and  hunger-distraught :  — 
No,  not  too  joung  to  die, 

Falling  where  each  one  fought. 
Lion-hearts  of  young  Italyl 


T.  P. 


^^SpKtaiioT* 


LAYING  A  FOUNDATION  STONS. 
OOTOBBB  6,  1867. 
BT  THB    AUTHOB    OF  "JOHK    HALIFAX,  OBN- 


TLEMAN/ 

**Tlie  Holj  Chofoh  tbrooghont  all  tbe  world  doth 
aeknowledge  Thee.** 

Aftbb  harvest  dews  and  harvest  moonshine. 
Lay  the  stone  beneath  this  autumn  sunshine ; 
Ere  the  winter  frosts  the  leaves  are  thinning, 
Let  the  workmen  see  the  work's  beginning ; 
Let  the  slender  pillars,  rising  higher, 
Catch  new  glimpses  of  the  sunset  fire. 
And  the  sheltering  walls,  fresh  beauty  showing, 
Day  by  day  be  strengthening  and  growing ; 
Though  fall  many  a  weary  ca»k  be  meted 
Ere  t£s  perfect  fabric  is  completed. 

Work  in  faith,  good  neighbour  beside  neighbour 
Work,  and  trust  heaven's  smile  upon  the  la- 
bour; 
Ay,  though  we  who  in  the  sunshine  stand  here, 
Joining  voice  to  voice,  and  hand  to  hand  here. 
Ere  the  moss  has  grown  o'er  wall  and  ooInrAn. 
Shall  be  sleeping  in  a  silence  solemn. 
Or  in  clearer  light  and  purer  air, 
Busy  about  liis  business,  oiher-where. 

Ay,  thoujrh  in  the  mystery  of  mysteries 
Lying  underneath  our  strange  world-histoHcs, 
'Midst  of  Hiboor  earnest, wise,  and  ferveiu, 
The  good  Master  may  call  many  a  servunt, 
Sudden  rest  may  fall  on  weariea  sinews  ;  — 
Workers  drop  and  die  —  the  work  continues. 
God  names  differently  what  we  name  "  failing, " 
In  a  glory-mist  his  purpose  veiling  — 
One  by  one  He  moves  on  as  handls  anointed 
By  His  hands,  to  do  our  task  appointed. 
But  the  dimness  of  our  fleshly  prison 
Hides  the  total  splendour  of  the  vision. 

Grant  us,  Lord,  bahind  that  veil  to  ibel  Thee, 
In  our  humble  life-work  to  reveal  Thee : 
Doing  what  we  can  do,  and  believing 
One,  with  Thee,  are  gpiving  and  receiving. 

So,  this  happy  sunshine  the  act  giHing, 

Lay  the  stone,  and  may  God  blees  dM  biiOAng ! 

^Oood  FToitit. 


FAHILY  MUSIC. 

Bbsidb  the  window  I  sit  alone. 

And  I  watch  as  fiie  stars  come  out, 
I  catch  the  sweetness  of  Lucy's  tone. 
And  the  mirth  of  the  chorus'  shout : 
I  listen  and  look  on  the  solemn  night, 
Whilst  they  stand  singing  beneath  the  light. 

Lucy  looks  just  like  an  early  rose 
(Somebody  else  is  thinking  so). 
And  every  day  more  fidr  she  grows 
(Somebody  will  not  say  me  no). 
And  she  sinews  like  a  bird  whose  heart  ie  bless'd 
(And  Somebody  thinks  of  building  a  nest!) 

And  now  she  chooses  another  tune. 

One  that  was  often  sung  by  me :  — 
I  do  not  think  that  these  nights  in  June 
Are  half  so  fine  as  they  used  to  be. 
Or  'tis  colder  watching  the  solemn  night. 
Than  standing  singing  beneadi  the  light. 

Lucy,  you  sing  like  a  silver  bell. 

Your  face  is  fresh  as  a  morning  flower — 
Why  should  yoii  think  of  the  sobs  which  swell 
When  leaves  fall  fast  in  the  autumn  bower  ? 
Rather  gather  your  buds  and  sing  your  song. 
Their  perfume  and  echo  will  linger  long. 

I'm  grey  and  grave,  —  and  'tis  quite  time 
too, — 
I  go  at  leisure  along  my  ways ; 
But  I  know  how  life  appeara  to  yon, 
I  know  the  words  that  Somebody  says : 
As  old  songs  are  sweet,  and  old  words  true, 
So  there's  one  old  story  that's  always  new ! 

There  is  a  grave  that  you  do  not  know, 
A  drawer  in  ray  desk  that  you've  never 
seen, 
A  page  in  my  life  that  I  never  show, 
A  love  in  my  heart  that  is  always  gpreen : 
Sing  out  the  old  song !  I  fear  not  the  pain, 
I  sang  it  once  —  Lucy,  sing  it  again  1 

Isabella  Fyrir. 
— Go«f  Words. 


Sba-Siokvbu.  —  Who  will  try  the  old  ho- 
moeopathic "  remedy  how  they  that  are  not  aeeos- 
tomed  to  passe  the  Sea  may  aooyde  perbreak* 
iiig  or  casting  ?  He  that  will  passe  the  Sea, 
most  (a  few  dayes  before  hee  take  Shipping) 
mingle  the  Sea-water  with  his  Winel  This  is 
h  remedy  for  them  that  be  rich ;  but  if  it  bee  a 
poor  man,  then  he  mustdrinke  Sea- water  onely, 
that  hee  may  the  easier  eschew  casting.  The 
reason  hereof  is,  because  the  Sea-water  is  salt, 
and  so  with  his  saknesse,  and  stipticitie  that 
iaXUm^A  Mltnene,  it  elosetih  the  mouth  of  the 
stomacke,  aad  thereby  aooydeth  castiBg."— 
SekooUofM0m. 
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THE  RIGHT  BISHOP  IN  THE  BIGHT  PLACE,  ETC. 


THE  RIGHT  BISHOP  IN  THE  RIGHT  PLACE; 

OB,  8BLWTN  AMONG  THB  BLACKS. 

A.  8ALTO  for  Sblwtit,  the  pious  and  plackv. 

The  manly  and  mnscular,  tender  and  trae. 
Let  "  Lichfield  and  Coventry  "  own  itself  lacky, 

If  loss  of  her  shepherd  New  Zealand  must  rue. 
On  the  bench  of  Colonial  Bishops  or  boat  he 

The  labouring  oar  has  still  pulled  like  a  man, 
In  his  *'  stroke  '*  for  all  mitres  on  sees  now  afloat 
he 

Is  a  model  to  match,  or  surpass,  if  they  can. 

He  has  toiled,  he  has  tussled,  with  nature  and 
savage, 
When  which  was  the  wilder  'twas  hard  to  de- 
cide, 
Spite  of  Maori's  musket,  and  hurricane's  rarage, 
The  tight  iioulhem  Cross*  has  still  braved 
time  and  tide. 
Where  lawn -sleeves  and  silk  apron  had  turned 
with  ar shiver, 
From  the  current  that  roared  'twixt  his  busi- 
ness and  him. 
If  no  boat  could  be  come  at,  he  breasted  the  riv- 
er. 
And  woe  to  his  chaplain  who  craned  at  a 
swim ! 


What  to  him  were  the  Cannibal  tastes  that  still 
lingered 
In  the  outlying  nooks  of  his  Maori  fold. 
Where  his  flock  oft  have  mused,  as  their  Bibles 
they  fingered, 
"  How  good  would  our  warm-hearted  Bishop 
be,  cold ! " 
What  to  him  were  short  commons,  wet  jacket, 
hard-lying. 
The  savages'  blood-feud,  the  elements'  strife, 
Whose  guard  was  the  Cross,  at  his  peak  proudly 
flying, 
Whose  fare  was  the  bread  and  the  water  of 
life? 


Say  if  We'nsbury  roughs,  Tipton  cads,  Bilston 
bullies, 
Waikato  can  match,  Taranaki  excel  ? 
Find  in  New  Zealand's  clearings,  or  wild  ferny 
gullies, 
Tales  like  tiiose  Dudley  pit  heaps  and  nail- 
works  could  tell  — 
A  Labour  more  brutal,  a  Leisure  more  bestial. 
Minds  raised  by  less  knowledge  of  God  or  of 
man, 
More  in  manners  that's  savage  and  less  that's 
celestial. 
Can  New  Zealand  show  than  the  Black  Cono- 
try  cani 

A  fair  field,  my  Lord  Bishop  —  fair  field  and 
no  favour — 
For  your  battle  with  savagery,  sufiTring,  and 
sin. 
To  Mammon,  their  God,  see  where  rises  the  sa^ 
vour 
Of  the  holocaust  offered  his  blessing  to  win. 
Tour  well-practised  courage,  your  hold  o'er  the 
heathen. 
From,  not  to  New  Zealand  for  work  ought  to 
roam; 
If  U  be  dark,  what  must  the  Black  Country  be 
then, 
What's  the  savage  o'er  sea,  to  the  savage  at 
home? 

Punch. 


Long,  long  the  warm  Maori  hearts  that  so  lov- 
ed him 
May  watch  and  may  wait  for  his  coming 
again. 
He  has  sown  the  good  seed  there,  his  Master  has 
moved  him 
To  his  work  among  savages  this  side  the 
main. 
In  "the  Black  Country,"   darker  than  ever 
New  Zealand, 
'Mid  worse  ills  than  heathenism's  worst  can 
coml)ine. 
He  must  strive  with  the  savages  reared  in  oar 
free  land. 
To  toil,  drink,  and  die,  round  the  forge  and 
the  mine  I 


•  The  missionary  vessel  In  which  the  Bishop  used 
to  cruise  alonff  the  coasts  and  among  the  Islands  of 
his  diooesc.  His  prowess  as  an  oanman  Is  still  fii- 
iBOus  at  his  old  University. 


MARTTB8    AND    MARTTRED. 

SiNO  De  pro/undis  for  your  martyrs,  sing. 
Peace  to  the  souls  of  traitors  may  it  bring. 
Help  them  to  full  release  from  murder's  guilt, 
Though  a  true  Briton's  was  the  blood  they  spilt, 
Peace  to  the  souls  of  Fenians,  being  fled  ; 
Now  justice  has  been  done  ;  and  rest  the  dead ! 

But  while  yon  chant  the  penitential  strain 
For  them,  the  slayers,  recollect  the  slain. 
^Which,  say  your  priests,  is  like  to  need  it  most, 
Flitting,  forewarned  or  nnforewamed,  a  ghost. 
Sped  with  a  blow,  or  sent  at  leisure  due  ? 
The  Fenians,  or  the  victim  whom  they  slew  ? 

Sing  for  your  martyrs'  souls ;  but  don't  for- 
get 
That  other  martyr,  poor  Policeman  Brbtt; 
Sing  for  the  murderers  all  the  psalms  yon  can  : 
But  sing  as  many  for  the  moraered  man. 
—  PwteA. 


AN    EXTENUATING    CIRCUKSTANCE. 

To  hang  is  human  :  to  reprieve  divine. 
But  what  absurdity  could  be  absurder, ' 

(To  hang  for  any  crime  whilst  vou  design,) 
Than  that  High  Treason  sliould  extenuate 
Murder  ? 

—  PimcA. 
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From  Tbe  Yietoiia  lUgazlne. 
FEMUilNE  IDLENESS. 

Though  the  great  majority  of  women  are 
fortunately  for  themselves  compelled  to  work, 
and  to  enjoy  the  interest  and  stimulus  of 
labour,  yet  the  opinion  of  all  classes  leads 
them  to  condemn  such  exertion  except  when 
starvation  is  the  alternative.  As  soon  as  a 
woman  rises  out  of  the  class  in  which  the 
smallest  earnings  or  savings  are  valuable, 
the  irresistible  force  of  public  opinion  de- 
prives her  of  all  but  paltry  sources  of  inter- 
est and  activity.  She  understands  nothing 
of  the  industry  by  which  her  masculine  re- 
lations earn  money.  There  is  a  general 
feeling  that  she  ought  to  have  only  very  little 
intercourse  with  mankind,  and  that  only 
with  a  selected  few,  whose  opinions,  train- 
ing, and  habits,  offer  no  contrast  to  her  own. 
Any  indulgence  of  natural  energy  that  in- 
terferes with  this  must  be  given  up,  because 
it  may  lead  her  to  evil  —  to  acquaintance 
with  It  if  not  to  the  practice  of  it  —  and  she 
is  not  trained  to  have  a  choice  in  the  matter, 
to  resist  the  one  and  cling  to  the  other,  so 
much  as  to  remain  quiescent  for  fear  of  get- 
ting into  a  position  where  a  choice  would 
have  to  be  made.  She  is  placed  in  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  for  carrying 
out  a  very  old-fashioned  mode  of  arriving  at 
perfection ;  a  mode  easily  practised  in  a 
convent,  but  best  of  all  in  a  desert  People 
who  leave  unsatisfied  most  of  their  wants  and 
wishes  have  little  motive  for  activity ;  and 
w),  doing  nothing,  they  escape  doing  wrong. 
The  Christian  world  thought  well  of  this 
plan  for  many  hundred  years,  and  filled  the 
land  with  monasteries  and  nunneries  ac- 
cordingly. It  ended  in  proving  that  those 
who  gave  up  so  much  were  after  all  no  bet- 
ter than  other  men  and  women,  while  they 
had  incapacities,  if  not  vices,  of  their  own 
superadded. 

With  regard  to  women  of  the  classes 
above  poverty,  one  can  hardly  look  round 
witliout  seeing  some  of  the  consequences  of 
rcsif^nation  in  the  wrong  place.  The  want 
of  mterest  and  employment  is  a  general 
f'omplaiut.  The  business  of  ministering  to 
minds  diseased  by  this  want,  is  an  important 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  cler^  of  all  sects,  and 
tbe  charitable  labours  carried  on  by  women 
in  this  position  might  well  have  bc^  invent- 
ed for  their  benefit,  rather  than  for  that  of 
those  whom  they  serve.  **It  is  alleged,** 
says  the  Kev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  **  that  there 
are  many  who  are  craving  for  healthy  and 
beneficial  employment,  and  who  arc  sunering 
much  mental  distress,  and  bodily  illness,  be- 
cause they  cannot  find  it,  and  who  are  ready 


to  take  very  eccentric  courses  rather  than 
to  be  doomed  to  idleness.**  And  many  an- 
other clergyman  could  endorse  the  asser- 
tion. 

**  Now  Bs  refusal  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
the  digestive  faculty  is  productive  of  suffer- 
ing, so  is  the  refusal  to  satisfy  the  craving  of 
any  other  faculty  productive  of  suffering  to 
an  extent  proportioned  to  the  importance 
of  that  faculty.  But  as  God  wills  man's 
happiness,  that  line  of  conduct  which  pro- 
duces unhappiness  is  contrary  to  His  will.** 
And  —  **  To  consider  how  oflen  the  same 
things  come  in  life,  as  meals,  sleep,  diversion, 
it  mfght  make  not  only  a  resolute,  a  wretch- 
ed, or  a  wise,  bui  even  a  delicate  person 
wish  to  die.  But  in  actions,  enterprises, 
and  desires,  there  is  a  remarkable  variety 
which  we  perceive  with  great  pleasure, 
whilst  we  begin,  advance,  rest,  go  back,  re- 
cruit, approach,  obtain,  etc. ;  whence  it  is 
truly  said  that  life  without  a  pursuit  is  a 
vain  and  languid  thing.  And  this  holds 
true  both  of  the  wise  and  unwise  indifferent- 
ly. So  Solomon  says  even  a  brainsick  man 
seeks  to  satisfy  his  desire  and  meddles  in 
everything.  And  thus  the  most  potent 
princes,  who  have  all  things  at  command, 
yet  sometimes  choose  to  pursue  low  and 
empty  desires,  which  they  prefer  to  the 
greatest  afiiuence  of  sensual  pleasures ;  thus 
Nero  delighted  in  the  harp,  Commodus  in 
fencing,  Antoninus  in  racing,  etc.  So  much 
more  pleasing  is  U  to  he  active  than  in  posses- 
sion," ♦ 

Let  us  look  a  little  at  the  state  of  those 
lefl  without  thid  **  healthy  and  beneficial 
employment,**  and  then  ask  the  question 
why  the  business  of  helping  themselves  may 
not  be  tolerated,  as  well  as  that  of  helping 
others. 

We  have  most  of  us  known  what  it  is  to 
have  our  existence  "  bounded  by  pain,** 
mental  or  physical,  and  to  make  acquaint- 
ance, with  wonder,  perhap,  when  the  boun- 
dary is  removed,  with  all  that  has  passed 
within  our  sight  and  hearing,  which  yet  we 
have  neither  seen  nor  heard.  How  would 
it  be  to  live  always  within  horizon  so  nar- 
row ?  And  there  are  ^many  other  states  of 
existence  which  have  boundaries  equally 
narrow,  be  the  same  painful  or  pleasant. 
States  that  last  much  longer  than  pain  can 
da  They  are  those  in  which  one  ide&  has 
complete  possession  of  the  mind,  not  from 
the  pressure  of  its  own  importance,  but  from 
the  absence  of  any  other.  From  dearth  of 
subjects  we  may  have  our  consciousness  as 
much  limited  as  when  taken  possession  of  by 

*  Bacon* 
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a  master  thougbt.  Not  that  we  hold  our 
idea  with  enerjsy  or  clearness,  but  that  we 
hold  nothing  else.  If  the  proof  of  our  exist- 
ence is  that  we  think,  this  state  is  one  of 
half  existence  And  the  narrow  bonnds  of 
our  consciousness  may  not  include  the  knowl- 
edge that  there  is  a  better  state  to  which  we 
mi^ht  attain.  We  may  become  enclosed 
within  the  narrower  cii'cle  any  day,  we  may 
Irvc  in  it  for  years,  and  it  may  be  nobody's 
fault  but  our  own,  for  it  may  be  nobody's 
duty  to  pnd  ua  employment,  society,  or 
nmusement.  Tlie  faculty  of  "  taking  notice," 
which  is  BO  astonishing  when  it  first  appears, 
iM  one  that  may  be  cultivated  or  deadened 
Irke  every  other.  It  needs  stimulus  and  mo- 
tive to  keep  it  tn  activity ;  we  take  slight 
bold  of  facts  that  don't  concern  us,  or  only 
conct^rn  us  by  rousing  our  amusement  or 
surprise.  Those  with  no  strong  motive  for 
mental  exertion  have  gradually  less  and  less 
reason  for  observing ;  and  less  power  of  re- 
taining what  they  know.  In  fact,  they  live 
less,  and  those  in  whom  a  mistaken  educa- 
tion' has  stifled  their  natural  activity  are 
only  half  alive.  Any  little  fact,  however 
trivial,  which  happens  to  get  possession  of  a 
mind  like  this,  bounds  it  for  tne  time  being. 
Should  It  profluce  a  painful  feeling,  they  can 
but  helplessly  suffer.  They  have  nothing 
else  that  they  know  well  enough  or  can  hold 
fast  enough  to  put  in  its  place.  Having  no 
motive  for  and  consequently  no  habit  of  con- 
trolling their  attention  it  is  taken  possession 
of  whether  they  will  or  no.  A  dispropor- 
tionate importance  is  given  to  the  trifle  that 
for  the  moment  has  hold  of  the  mind,  and 
an  amount  of  feeling  hung  on  it  that  aston- 
ishes those  accustomed  to  more  varied  in- 
t4*rest&  To  a  man  in  prison  the  appearance 
of  a  mouse  may  be  the  event  of  his  life.  In 
vain  to  say  that  the  most  important  events 
of  a  life  are  not  important;  in  vain  that 
they  may  perhaps  remember  for  themselves 
that  such  things  happen  every  day,  that 
they  have  no  consequences,  and  are  not 
worth  thinking  of  twice.  Before  we  can 
execute  a  resolve  not  to  think  of  a  thing  we 
roust  have  something  to  put  in  its  place. 
Merely  to  say  "  I  will  not  dwell  on  this/'  is 
still  thinking  of  it,  and  there  are  no  known 
means  of  making  a  mental  vacuum.  To  put 
any  event  in  its  right  place,  to  form  a  proper 
idea  of  its  relative  importance,  is  impossible 
for  a  woman  who  has  few  to  compare  it 
with ;  since  to  do  so  she  must  compare  it 
with  things  out  of  sight.  Her  feelings  may 
be  roused  for  the  day  by  such  a  thing  as  not 
getting  a  civil  answer  to  a  question,  or  the 
neglect  of  an  inquiry  about  ner  health,  or  a 
small  attempt  to  cheat  her  out  of  odd  pence. 


If  ever  she  is  seriously  wronged,  it  suppli 
a  subject  for  the  rest  of  her  ufe.  If  she  is 
disappointed  in  any  expectation,  however 
unreasonable,  she  has  generally  no  means  of 
learning  its  absurdity,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment becomes  a  wrong.  At  times  she  may 
remember  to  have  heard  that  everlasting 
talk  on  her  own  affairs  is  somewhat  selfish, 
and  so  resolves  to  show  that  she  is  not  so 
absorbed  as  she  appears.  But  all  she  can 
possibly  do  is  to  throw  in  a  remark  that  '*  It 
does  not  matter,"  "  It's  of  no  consequence  ** 
—  which  assertions  she  will  make  either  con- 
cerning her  year's  income,  or  her  morning's 
walk,  with  a  dim  impression  that  it  ought  to 
be  true,  though  she  cannot  feel  it  so. 

There  is  another  consequence  of  a  solitary 
uneventful  life  that  not  only  weakens  the 
mind,  but  warps  it.  Sheer  vacuity  makes 
a  woman  fill  it  with  imaginary  things,  and 
that  in  such  a  manner  that  she  cannot  ber^ 
self  distinguish  between  what  is  true  and 
what  she  has  invented.  A  woman  leading 
sach  a  life  can  become  quite  positive  as  to 
the  motives  and  feelings  of  those  she  deals 
with,  and  be  quite  unconscious  that  it  is  her 
own  imaginations  that  she  has  substituted 
for  them,  and  chosen  to  believe  in.  As  her 
life  gets  fai*ther  and  farther  removed  from 
actuality,  as  her  circle  narrows,  her  inven- 
tions expand,  and  as  this  removal  leaves  the 
imagination  unchecked,  the  few  facts  become 
overrun  with  such  a  growth  of  fictitious  con- 
comitants, that  she  herself  could  not  tell  her 
own  history. 

The  reason  is,  that  **  all  ideation,  as  well 
as  perception,  is  at  first  synonymous  with 
belief."  We  only  distinguish  what  has  hap- 
pened from  what  we  have  imagined  by  care- 
ful observation,  and,  in  fact,  never  succeed 
in  perfectly  separating  them.  A  first  im- 
pression, perhaps,  must  have  an  outward 
cause ;  but  the  vibration  of  a  nerve  produced 
by  a  real  impression  will  cause  other  nerves 
to  vibrate  in  sympathy,  and  the  ideas  con- 
veyed by  the  nerves  so  stirred,  though  not 
impressions  of  facts,  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  them.  A  man  in  love,  a  man  in  fear, 
really  receive  impressions  given  by  nothing 
in  the  outward  world ;  given  by  nerves  act- 
ing from  sympathy  only  with  those  that  have 
received  an  impression  from  without.  To 
sifl  the  true  from  the  imaginarv  the  same 
experience  needs  to  be  gone  through  agam 
and  again,  and  above  all,  to  be  compared 
with  the  impressions  of  others.  But  if  the 
health  is  weak,  and  the  impressions  from 
without  few  and  far  between,  if  bodily  fa- 
tigue never  puts  the  vibrating  nerves  to  rest, 
and  above  all,  if  the  few  people  with  whom 
she  can  discuss  them  are  in  an  exactly  simi- 
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Ur  ponition,  bow  is  a  woman  to  arrive  at 
any  knowledgo  of  the  actual  world  ?  The 
svmpathetic  inipniasiona  of  one  in  this  posi- 
tion of\4!n  form  the  greater  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  day,  and  such  days  may  be  re- 
peated for  yeAHB.  False  impressions  a  few 
times  repeated,  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
true  ones,  for  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
one  from  the  other,  except  their  greater 
freouency  and  energy. 

To  receive  few  impressions,  then  — to 
lead  the  uneventful  and  almost  solitary  life 
which  is  oflen  thought  fit  for  women  —  is  to 
approach  the  bor&rs  of  insanity;  of  the 
state  in  which  the  mind  cannot  distinguish 
tlie  real  from  the  ideal,  and  is  more  under 
the  dominion  of  the  latter  than  the  former. 
.  This  habit  of  mixing  the  false  and  the 
true,  this  inability  to  distinguish  between 
them,  is  found  most  frequently  among  those 
who  lead  solitary  lives.  Wheu  a  miser  lives 
in  solitude  he  soon  begins  to  see  a  thief  in 
every  stranger,  just  as  lonely  women  have  the 
standard  terror  of  **  a  man  under  the  bed." 
If  the  man  mixed  with  the  world,  he  would 
know  it  was  not  so  full  of  thieves,  and  most 
likely  know  enough  of  their  probable  where- 
abouu  and  physiognomy  not  to  fi^ar  every 
lace  he  met.  The  woman  with  the  same 
advantaises  would  probably  not  see  much 
reason  for  a  man's  putting  himself  in  such  an 
odd  position. 

But  to  do  this  they  must  have  the  means 
of  arriving  at  the  truth  *,  the  means  of  con- 
trolling and  of  iudjging  the  mental  activity 
which  is  sympathetic  onl^r.  The  very  read- 
ineas  of  the  nerves  to  vibrate  proves  that 
greater  work  for  them  is  desirable.  Still 
their  throb  we  cannot.  We  can  but  choose 
whether  it  sbaU  convey  to  oiur  minds  a  pic- 
ture of  what  really  exists,  or  a  mere  succes- 
sion of  disordered  images. 

Now  the  consequence  of  that  mode  of 
conduct  which  it  is  generally  thought  desira- 
ble for  women  to  follow,  tbat  of  resigning 
their  wishes  instead  of  working  for  them,  is 
that  such  resignation  leads  almost  irresistibly 
to  solitude.  A  woman  with  no  work  and 
liroiteit  means  can  have  but  little  motive  for 
mixing  with  strangers,  but  a  very  strong  one 
for  remaining  secluded  and  inactive.  It  is 
a  motive  that  is  in  general  operation,  and 
(he  half  idiocy  that  it  produces  is  a  univer- 
sal subject  of  ridicule.  The  *' unprotected 
female  '*  is  not  a  woman  born  with  inferior 
capacity,  it  is  one  in  whom  ignorance  and 
helplessness  have  been  artificially  superin- 
duced ;  a  creature  as  much  below  the  limits 
of  her  natural  development,  as  the  dwarf 
trees  that  are  a  production  of  Chineae  gar- 
dening. 


And  as  most  evils  have  a  tendency  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  continuance,  it  will  be 
found  that  this  one,  after  having  lasted  a 
certain  time,  is  strong  enough  to  have  be- 
come unconquerable.  After  a  while,  the 
strongest  wish,  the  hardest  necessity,  cannot 
force  a  woman  to  undergo  the  miseries  and 
terror  of  a  moderately  active  life.  In  the 
mere  presence  of  a  stranger  ^e  is  as  far 
from  calmness  as  a  new  recruit  under  fire. 
And  as  fear  is  never  reasonable,  nor  bears 
any  relaUpn  to  the  importance  of  the  thing 
feared,  tnere  is  often  as  much  euffered  in 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  It  is  melancholy 
to  see  a  woman  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
otherwise  healthy,  not  able  to  keep  her 
hands  and  voice  from  trembling  in  speaking 
or  even  listening  to  a  person  whose  feelinnjs 
or  opinions  ma^  be  of  no  importance  to  her 
whatever.  It  is  misery  to  her  not  to  be  able 
to  control  her  attention,  to  speak  disjointed 
English,  to  know  that  she  is  for  the  moment 
scarcely  sane,  and  to  feel  that  self-oontrpl  is 
beyond  her  power.  But  self-control  comes 
by  practice  only.  Reasoning,  resolution, 
intellect,  without  this  practice,  will  not  put 
the  cleverest  woman  on  a  level  with  the 
veriest  simpleton  whoae  habita  have  been 
more  fortunate.  All  these  good  qualities, 
and  ffreat  knowledge,  and  stainless  life  su- 
peradded, will  not  enable  a  woman  to  ask  a 
question  so  as  to  be  intelligible,  nor  to  tell 
clearly  what  she  knows,  nor,  of  all  she 
knows,  to  make  choice  of  what  oosht  to 
be  told.  For  to  say  just  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time,  is  a  habit  never  perfectly  ac- 
quired. People  come  near  to  it  by  practice, 
but  a  man  of  the  best  natural  faculty,  in  the 
constant  habit  of  speaking  to  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple, will  often  neglect  to  speak  when  he 
ought,  or  will  say  something  out  of  place. 
A  woman,  without  the  chance  of  practice, 
can  no  more  speak  to  the  purpose  than  a 
shooter  can  hit  the  mark  at  the  first  attempt. 
The  shot  often  6ies  so  wide  as  to  make  it 
doubtful  what  she  could  be  aiming  at.  She 
is  liable  to  be  either  over-bold,  or  over-mod- 
est, or  over-dignified,  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  matter  in  hand,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
quite  put  into  the  background  by  her  dem- 
onatrationa.  People  generally  content  them- 
eelvea  with  laughing  at  a  deformity  to  which 
they  thibk  they  are  not  liable,  Uit  for  wo- 
men it  may  be  aa  well  to  inquire  into  the 
cauae  of  it.  Let  them  not  aay  they  will 
know  better,  they  will  never  behave  so  fool- 
ishly. They  might  as  well  make  a  promise 
to  themaelvoa  not  to  limp  with  a  palsied  side. 
Exposed  to  the  same  influences,  they  will 
aufisr  from  the  aame  reault.  It  ia  not  a  con- 
aeqaence  of  original  mental  inferiority.    It 
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arises  from  causes  to  wbicb  thej  too  are  lia- 
ble, and  which  will  certainly  produce  on 
them  too  the  same  effect. 

There  is  one  small  ineffectual  remedy  for 
these  evils.  One  that  cannot  be  resorted  to 
in  half  the  cases  where  a  remedy  is  needed, 
and  that  is  of  very  little  service  when  it  can 
be  had.  When  a  woman  is  without  any  se- 
rious employment,  and  custom  forbids  her  to 
carry  any  study  far  enough  to  make  it  a 
source  of  interest,  she  may  "see  society," 
**  go  a  great  deal  into  society,"  and  in  some 
few  cases  may  even  "  see  the  best  society." 
That  is  to  say,  a  number  of  people  with 
nothing  to  do  can  meet  to  seek  in  company 
for  sources  of  interest  that  none  of  them  have 
got  separately. 

Against  the  mere  physical  effect  of  shyness 
this  remedy  is  effective,  but  against  no  other 
of  the  evils  in  question.  Moreover,  only  those 
few  who  have  means  can  indulge  in  this  anom- 
alous occupation,  which  has  this  general  re- 
sult, that  tne  larger  the  society  the  less  inter- 
esting the  topics ;  the  less  connected  the  con- 
vei-sation ;  the  less  of  information  and  truth 
there  is  to  be  met  with.  The  first  condition 
that  people  make  who  meet  to<i:ether  in  **  soci- 
ety "  is,  that  there  shall  be  as  little  of  the  colli- 
sion of  varied  interests  as  possible,  and  the  best 
means  of  insuring  this  is  not  to  bring  varied  in- 
terests into  play.  This  makes  the  whole  busi- 
ness so  dull,  that  fictitious  ones  must  be  invent- 
ed. They  learn  to  care  for  the  number  of  peo- 
ple whom  they  see  on  a  particular  evening,  or 
the  value  of  the  dress  they  wear,  etc.,  eto. ; 
not  because  of  any  profit  or  pleasure  there- 
from acciniing,  but  Decausc  they  have  set 
these  things  before  them  as  objects  of  pur- 
suit. And  having  once  learned  to  consider 
them  important,  they  seldom  change. 
Whatever  business  has  supplied  us  with  ac- 
tivity for  a  certain  time,  to  it  we  turn  i^ain 
and  a<;ain  for  stimulus ;  so  that  from  sheer 
necesMty  people  who  have  been  reduced  to 
"  seeing  a  great  deal  of  society."  must  con- 
tinue the  same  employment.  It  is  more  fre- 
quent to  die  from  the  loss  of  a  customary 
pursuit,  than  to  invent  another  to  take  its 
])lace.  But  this  pursuit  has  an  inevitable 
tendency  to  put  an  end  to  itself.  Thus  such 
society  is  but  a  short-lived  protection  from 
dulness.  It  leads  back  again  to  the  enemy 
and  give«  one  powerless  into  his  hands.  It 
is  wise  then  for  women  to  look  out  a  better 
means  of  8elf-<lefence,  before  custom  has 
bound  them  to  the  treadmill.  When  for 
long  years  their  main  motive  for  talking  has 
been  to  '*  do  conversation,"  and  their  desire 
in  listening  rather  if  possible  to  believe  both 
siiles,  and  to  adopt  opposite  opinions,  than  to 
Bit\  evidence  or  aeciue  conscientiously,  even 


this  sort  of  intercourse  may  become 

and  when  the  isolation  of  years  comes  on,  is 

very  likely  to  be  lost  altogether. 

^arry  relates  of  an  infirm  old  Esqaimanx 
that  when  he  saw  his  likeness  in  the  glafis 
tor  the  first  time  he  bnrst  into  tears,  saying, 
*'he  should  never  hunt  deer  any  more/' 
Intercouise  with  indifferent  people  is  the 
mirror  required  by  all  human  beings  to 
keep  them  in  some  degree  informed  con- 
cerning their  actual  selves.  Continnallv 
we  see  those  who  are  able  to  exclude  aU 
unwelcome  information  on  this  topic,  be- 
come ridiculous  from  their  ignorance.  How 
often  we  meet  with  a  rich  man  who  has 
surrounded  himself  with  inferiors  and  be- 
come absurdly  pompous  and  despotic.  How 
common  is  tne  caricature  of  a  woman  who 
does  not  know  she  has  grown  old,  who  has 
never  got  a  sight  of  that  mirror  that  would 
be  held  up  to  her  by  associates  not  chosen 
on  condition  of  being  silent  or  comphmen- 
tary.  Always,  even  with  superior  sense 
and  great  experience,  a  limited  society 
soon  warps  a  person's  judgment  of  them- 
selves. What  power  can  a  woman  have  of 
self-appreciation  who,  through  her  whole 
life,  may  never  have  to  learn  the  y^lue 
other  people  set  upon  her,  and  never  or 
seldom  brings  her  ability  to  the  proof  of 
actual  trial  ?  Into  one  or  other  extreme 
she  must  fall  —  sometimes  of  conceit,  some- 
times of  despondency.  If  she  has  never 
heard  a  free  opinion  as  to  her  beauty,  never 
put  her  talents  to  the  proof,  never  had  op- 
portunity to  compare  her  capacity  with 
other  people's,  she  must  have  more  than 
mortal  wisdom  to  come  to  a  true  conclu- 
sion. 

And  this  artificial  state  of  misery  and  ig- 
norance may  be  the  fate  of  any  woman  — 
is  most  likely  to  be  if  their  serious  interests 
are  managed  for  them  by  other  people. 
For,  with  a  limited  income,  almost  the  only 
opening  for  activity  is  in  the  effort  to  in- 
crease it.  It  is  only  the  rich  who  can  find 
much  occupation  in  spending  money.  If 
some  one  else  is  always  to  have  the 
nerve  to  ask  an  unwilling  debtor,  the 
clearheadedness  to  make  a  bai^tn,  the 
justice  to  know  what  are  fair  terms,  the 
self-control  to  keep  a  point  in  view,  to  hold 
to  the  right  without  fear  or  fhvour,  and  ask 
no  more  —  if  all  these  are  provided  for 
them  they  lose  the  best  and  most  natural 
training  that  life  has  to  pre. 

Mankind  acquire  their  experience  so  in- 
insensibly  that  they  are  continually  in  dan- 
ger of  den^ring  to  their  snccessoFS  the 
means  by  which  they  got  it.  **  Our  children 
shall  not  have  to  work,  to  fight,  to  strive," 
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ihej  invariably  resolve,  forgetting  that  God 
has  made  effort  the  pnly  means  of  acquir- 
ing strength,  or  skill,  or  patience.  With 
women  this  kind  of  education  has  been 
more  fully  carried  out  than  with  men  —  let 
us  say  because  they  were  better  cared  for ; 
bnt  in  truth  to  make  the  carrying  out  pos- 
sible it  has  had  to  be  decided  that  their 
wants  were  less.  They  are  said  not  to  want, 
or  to  be  better  without,  most  of  the  serious 
interests  and  employments  that  can  occupy 
mankind.  And  no  matter  if  the  education 
profited ;  for  the  wants,  though  they  are  all 
there,  may  wisely  be  left  unsatisfied  if  such 
privation  were  useful  to  the  nurture  of  a 
nobler  mind.  But,  once  more,  estrange- 
ment from  the  world  does  not  make  one  su- 
perior to  it.  No  such  definite  mechanical 
rule  can  be  laid  down  for  arriving  at  any- 
thing good.  But  mutilation,  deformity,  in- 
capacity, are  results  much  more  easily  ar- 
rived at  When  the  decent  forethought 
that  would  make  provision  for  the  future 
has  no  opening  for  its  gratification,  when 
the  want  of  means  prevents  the  cultivation 
of  any  predominating  faculty,  and  no  way 
is  taught  or  permitted  of  earning  money, 
the  sure  result  of  such  a  life  must  be  to 
dwarf  the  intellect  that  is  left  untrained,  if 
not  to  pervert  the  feelings  that  are  left  un- 
occupied. If  the  doctrine  can  be  thor* 
oughly  carried  out  it  ends  like  the  experi- 
ment of  teaching  the  horse  to  live  witnout 
food.  When  the  seclusion  is  complete,  and 
the  woman  ought  to  be  perfect,  she  is  found 
to  have  lost  the  little  faculty  she  had  at 
first. 

So  that  if  it  were  possible,  which  it  never 
is,  for  all  a  woman's  wants  to  be  provided 
for,  she  would  still  be  most  unhappy  if  con- 
demned to  inactivity, since  no  human  being 
ever  ceases  to  desire.  It  is  vain  to  tell 
them  they  have  this  or  that,  or  more  than 
most  people.  They  are  made  to  find  pleas- 
ure in  working  more  than  in  having,  and 
the  mere  knowledge  that  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  activity  is  enough  to  make 
**  even  a  delicate  person  wish  to  die,  so 
much  more  pleasing  is  it  to  be  active  than 
in  possession.** 

There  is  another  evil  to  which  women, 
firom  their  poverty,  are  much  more  liable 
than  men.  In  every  little  circle  it  is  prob- 
able that  most  of  them,  at  least  in  their 
youth,  habitually  lament  that  **  no  one  can 
feel  as  they  do,"  **no  one  understands 
them,**  etc.,  and  spend  their  lives  wishing 
for  a  congenial  soul  to  complete  their  exist- 
ence. Pains  and  pleasures  that  have  been 
lived  through  since  the  world  began,  they 
imagine  themselves  to  have  a  monopoly  of, 


and  unconsciously  take  their  power  of  feel- 
ing them  as  a  proof  of  their  superiority; 
the  fact  being  that  they  know  nothing  of 
the  race  they  i)elong  to,  and  from  sheer  iso- 
lation are  forced  into  constant  contempla* 
tion  of  themselves.  Now  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  complete  conseuiality  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  tne  world  has  to  give, 
but  yet  it  is  as  well  that  we  are  not  all  aft^ 
one  model,  unless  it  were  a  better  one  than 
now  exist9.  Providence  has  put  within  our 
reach  both  the  ^* solace  of  appreciation" 
and  the  bracing  tonic  of  opposition.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  wishing  for  what  they  cannot 
^et,  and  what  would  not  be  good  for  them 
if  they  had  it.  they  should  endeavor  to  es- 
cape from  their  isolation  and  from  the 
poverty  that  is  the  cause  of  it.  The  alter- 
nate collision  and  sympathy  that  they  meet 
with  will  give  them  a  part  of  what  they 
want,  and  enable  them  to  dispense  with  the 
rest. 

There  is  a  very  good  reason  why  women 
soon  learn  to  dislike  any  activity  connected 
with  money  matters.  At  «xteen  there  is 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  their  ignorance; 
but  when,  for  the  next  ten  years,  no  opportu- 
nity occurs  of  learning,  the  woman  at  twenty- ' 
six  looks  not  interesting,  but  silly.  It  is 
painful  to  them  to  have  to  deal  with  stran- 
gers with  the  consciousness  of  looking  like  a 
fool.  And  this  ignorance,  like  most  defi- 
ciencies, raises,  in  the  deficient  person,  a 
tendency  to  justify  and  cultivate  it.  The 
more  glaring  her  incapacity,  the  more  di»> 
posed  she  is  to  make  a  merit  of  it,  so  that  it 
IS  by  no  means  uncommon  for  a  woman  ezr 
pensively  educated  to  confess  with  a  titter 
to  her  ignorance  of  the  first  four  rules  of 
arithmetic.  She  justifies  herself  with  the- 
remark  that  women  are  not  expected  to  un^ 
derstand  such  things.  Indeed  a  woman  may^ 
live  to  old  anre  and  be  expected  to  under- 
stand very  little.  And  through  her  kmg* 
and  helpless  life  one  idea  is  perpetually  re- 
curring. At  every  want,  at  every  pain,  she* 
is  indistinctly  sensible  that  she  might  have- 
some  power  in  herself  to  help  herself.  She 
will  make  desperate  attempts  at  times. 
Wonderful  follies  she  will  comnut  when 
goaded  by  the  consciousness  of  being  utterly 
powerless,  and  the  suspicion,  or  certainty,  of 
being  wronged.  Of  course  she  fails,  and 
probably  does  herself  some  harm-.  The 
moral  she  draws  is,  that  *'  business*'  is  not  for 
women  to  meddle  with.  Theny  being  quite- 
incapable  of  judging  of  the  conduct  of^  her 
fu^ents,  and  never  venturing  openly  to  ques- 
tion it,  she  is  alwa3rs  discontented,  with  what 
she  receives,  generally  asking  for  impossibil- 
ities, and  receiving  the  lukewaroD  service 
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^at  tliOBe  naturally  get  who  inspire  no  in- 
terest, pay  no  wages,  and  whose  thanks  are 
known  to  be  insincere. 

It  is  true  all  this  lamentation  oyer  the 
iniseries  of  idleness  can  only  be  made  by  a  small 
number  of  women.  Want  of  something  to 
do  is  not  the  complaint  of  the  majority  of 
die  world,  either  masculine  or  feminine,  for 
diey  have  their  living  to  earn.  But  as  soon 
as  a  woman  rises  above  the  lowest  working 
class  she  oomes  under  the  oppression  of  the 
social  law  which  forbids  her  to  work,  or  at 
least  to  work  to  purpose.  And  writers 
must  address  themselves  to  the  reading  class, 
and  so  get  the  habit  of  thinking  solely  of  the 
small  minority  called  cultivated.  Yet  even 
of  these  there  are  many  who  will  honestly 
wonder  at  the  complaint  of  vacuity  in  fem- 
inine life. 

"  Don't  know  what  to  do ! "  they  will 
exclaim.  **  With  a  baking^ay  and  a  clean- 
ing-day in  every  week  !  With  a  washing- 
da^  to  upset  the  house  periodically,  and  oc- 
casional preparations  for  visitors  to  give 
double  work  to  the  housekeeper !  It  must 
foe  all  laziness  that  makes  them  say  there  is 
nothing  to  do." 

And  so  it  is  —  the  laziness  that  is  engen- 
«dered  by   want  of  motive.     A  paralysing 
•disease  to  which  one  generation  afler  another 
invariably  yields  as  they  rise  in  the  world. 
'  The  zeal  and  industry,  and  sometimes  the 
■  ability,  that  are  so  great  a  help  to  a  man  in 
the  lower  ranks  of  life,  lose  their  value  as 
(the  pair    rise  above    the  labouring    class. 
White  the  man  changes  from  work  at  a  shil- 
ling a  day  to  a  pound  a  week,  and  then  still 
^faraier  improves  up  to  a  few  thousands  a 
year,  the  value  of  a  woman's  labour  never 
rises  beyond  the  first  step,  or  at  most  the 
•second.    Even  if  there  b  need  of  money 
there  is  still  but  little  motive  for  working  at 
the  ill-paid  labour  she  is  taught  to  consider 
peculiarly  her  own.    If  she  has  abundance, 
oowever  unthinking  her  activity  may  be, 
•however  unreasoning  her  adherence  to  old 
•custom,  she  must  become  aware  at  last  that 
her  earnings,  or  her  savings,  which  are  the 
.same  thing,  are  utterly  trivial  compared 
witii  the  means  at  her  command.    She  must 
perforce  give  up  the  cooking,  sewing,  etc., 
from  sheer  feeling  of  the  ridiculous ;  even  al- 
though she  may  not  be  able  to  enter  the 

•  class  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  where  the 

•  employment  of  spending  money  supplies  the 
.place,  in  some  measure,  of  the  business  of 
••earning  it 

Amongst,  this  class  —  a  class  constantly 
tincreasing  in  our  prosperous  times — the 
ipalsy  arising  from  solitude  and  inactivity 
lest  ana  less  common.    It  is  not  that 


work,  b6dily  or  moital,  is  in  fashion,  but 
riety  and  cnange  of  scene  certainly  are.     It 
will  soon  be  impossible  to  find  an  "  unpro- 
tected iemale."    The  next  generation  will 
wonder  to  hear  of  a  woman  —  perhaps  forty 
years  old  —  being  unable  to  perform  the  op- 
eration of  getting  a  railway-ticket  and  seat- 
ing herself  in  a  carriage  without  some  one  to 
help  and  guide  her.    T^o  doubt  this  modem 
activity  tends  to  keep  the  present  genera- 
tion in  better  possession  of  their  faculties, 
and  it  is  probably  one  reason  why  a  larger 
number  than  formerly  are  clamouring  for 
employment,  and  are  even  able  to  see  that 
that  employment  should  be  remunerative. 
The  &shion  is  against  this  last  condition. 
The  woman  who  has  spent  her  life  till,  thirty 
years  old,  perhaps,  attending  balls,  bazaars, 
and  fashionable  crowds  of  all  kinds ;  who  has 
begged    of    strangers,    corresponded    with 
tradespeople,  sung  at  amateur  concerts,  etc^ 
etc.,  mav  suddenly  be  brought  to  poverty, 
and  fincf  herself  in  total  ignorance  of  the  way 
to  manage  her  own  affairs.     And  the  reason 
why  no  knowledge  on  the  subject  was  ever 
given  her,  was  that  crowds,  strangers,  pub- 
ucity,  wandering  from  home,  etc.,  were  in* 
consistent  with  her  feminine  tastes  and  nat-. 
ural  functions  1 

The  fact  that,  so  soon  as  their  means 
enable  them,  young  women  prefer  publicity, 
wandering,  and  variety,  and  get  as  much 
of  it  as  possibly  proves  that  the  contrary" 
life  is  not  their  own  choice.  It  is  the  nat- 
ural, and  in  their  case  the  only,  means  of 
making  acquaintance  with  the  world  they 
live  in.  If  they  are  taught  to  give  up  l^eir 
inclinations  as  a  matter  of  duty,  they  will 
certainly  say  they  prefer  the  life  laid  out 
for  them,  however  gloomy,  and  will  blush 
to  be  found  escaping  from  it  They  are 
not  hypocritical  in  saying  they  like  their 
state  of  privation.  Fasting,  solitude,  and 
celibacy  have  been  the  real  choice  of  many, 
yet  it  b  false  to  say  that  such  a  life  was  m 
accordance  with  their  nature.  The  idlest 
sort  of  gossip  is  better  than  this.  True, 
there  are  many  things  better  than  gossip ; 
but  such  things  are  not  always  within  femi- 
nine reach. 

When  women  have  outlived  the  protec- 
tion given  to  their  childhood,  and  when  the 
hopefulness  of  youth  has  faded,  there  are 
still  two  causes  which  are  very  effective  in 
preventing  them  from  changing  the  life  they 
have  been  used  to,  even  when  their  convic- 
tions have  changed ;  these  are,  ill  health 
and  the  fear  of  giving  offence  to  those  on 
whom  they  depend. 

The  physical  state  produced  by  inertia 
is  not  necessarily  one  m  iUness  that  a  doc- 
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tor  would  give  a  name  to  and  attempt  to 
cure,  but  it  is  one  in  which  the  pains  of  life 
▼eiy  much  predominate  over  its  pleasures. 
Women  whose  social  code  forbids  them  any 
strenuous  exertion  of  body  or  mind,  are  a 
fai^lpless  prey  to  their  own  impressionability. 
It  is  torture  to  anyone  so  sofiering  to  go 
through  the  small  delays,  rebuffs,  and  anx- 
ieties that  make  up  a  working-day.  It 
woufal  not  be  possible  for  them  to  do  more. 
The  mere  contemplation  of  a  new  and  diffi- 
cult undertaking  would  make  them  ill.  The 
worst  effect  of  their  position  has  been  pro- 
duced in  depriving  them  of  the  power  of 
escape  from  it 

The  other  objection  is  felt  by  many  wo- 
men who  are  vigorous,  healthy,  and  capable. 
By  taking  any  step  to  secure   their    own 
prosperity  they  know  they  would  lose  the 
good-will  of  those  on  whom  they  depend. 
Of  what  use  is  it  to  cultivate,  slowly  and 
painfully,  the  skill  to  provide  for  themselves 
when  they  would  forfeit  by  so  doing  the 
provision   made  already  ?     What  if  their 
eflTorts  failed    after  they  had  burnt   their 
ships  by   offending  their  providers?     The 
power   of    those    who   are  i&ble  to   main- 
tein  them  is  more  likely  to  injure  their 
prospects  than  their  own  untaught  efforts 
are  to  secure  prosperity.    This  is  so  sure, 
that  women  who  can  find  auyone  able  to 
bear  the  burden  of  maintaining  them  are 
generally  ready  to  take  a  common-sense 
view  of  the  matter,  and  live  under  direc- 
tion, even  where  there  may  be  no  good- 
will  in  the  case  at  all.     They  may  know 
well,  and  have  the  proof  of  experience, 
that  no  regard  for  their  interests,  or  even 
respect  for  their  rightSfis  felt  by  their  mas- 
ter, but — he  maintains  them.    Out  of  the 
warm  nest  of  childhood,  where  no  cold  wind 
can  chill  them,  they  have  passed  b^  degrees 
to  the  uncertain  protection  of  their  equals, 
and  then,  perhaps,  to  the  neglect  of  stran- 
gers.   In  every  stage  the  desire  to  control 
them,  to  dictate  their  conduct,  has  some 
share  in  the  help  they  receive,  and  the  far- 
ther they  advance  from  childhood  the  more 
likely  it  is  to  supply  the  place  of  affection 
altogether.    We  nave  seen  bow  men,  with 
the  best  will  in  the  world,  can  expose  them 
to  a  life  sure  to  make  them  helpless,  and 
often  bring  them  to  the  borders  of  idiocy. 
What  is  to  be  expected  without  even  this 
good-will  ? 

Nor  are  the  protector  to  be  blamed  if 
their  help  is  imperfect  and  their  direction 
tll-jndgea.  If  a  woman  cornea  to  poverty 
in  her  incapable  old  age,  on  her  and  her 
alone  the  responaibility  veats.    SubniatioD 


is  not  the  duty  of  any  one  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion.  Those  who  suffer  from 
errors  are  evidently  those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  avoid  them,  and  unless  they  could  dele- 
gate the  one  half  of  their  destiny,  it  is  of 
no  use  shirking  the  other. 

The  evils  here  described  are  not  rare  or 
slight  ones.      Though    some    mav    doubt 
whether  they  are  ascribed  to    the    right 
cause,  every  one  will  reeogaise  their  ex- 
istence.   The  scanty  supply  of  facts  and 
interests,  the  unreadiness  and  incapacity  in 
dealing  with  them,  the  inclination  to  ramble 
and  exaggerate,  and  especially  to  imagine, 
are  all  "  exquisitely  feminine,"  and  are  faults 
to  which  women  are   particularly  liable; 
faults  or  misfortunes  —  no  matter  for  the 
name  if  the  description  inspires  them  with 
the  desire  to  guard  themselves  against  them ; 
for  they  may  take  this  warning  to  their 
hearts — on- theukselves,  on  their  foresight, 
their  exertion,  it  depends  to  save  themselves 
from  this  conclusion.     All  the  world  is  igno- 
rant, and  nearly  all  indifferent  as  to  what 
may  be  the  best  means  of  promoting  their 
welfare;  and  they  have  a  right  to  be  so. 
So  imperfect  is  the  power  we  possess  of 
appreciating  the  needs  and  sufferings  of  each 
other,  that  with  the  best  will  in  the  world, 
and  the  means  to  indulge  it,  men  will  often 
keep  the  women  belonging  to  them  in  that 
state  of  helpless  inertia  that  is  "  enough  to 
make  even  a  delicate  person  wish  to  die." 
The  weariness  of  monotony  they  know  little 
of;  the  helplessness  that  comes  of  it  they 
attribute  to  innate  incapacity,  and  quote  as 
a  reason  for  continuing  the  regimen.     Their 
opinions  or  their  tastes  cannot  be  a  reason 
for  submitting  to  a  burden  that  they  them- 
selves would  not  touch  with  one  of  their 
fingers.    Not  to  them  is  it  given  —  nor  to  the 
authority  of  custom,  nor  the  teaching  of 
friends,  nor  the  gossipping   judgment   of 
small    communities,  .though    all  these  are 
things  to  profit  by,  and  some  of  them  things 
to  value  — not  to  them  is  it  given  to  take 
the  conduct  of  a  woman's  life  out  of  her 
own  hands.    Against  the  evils  she  suffers 
from  the  must  struggle  for  herself.     There 
is  little  real  good  will  in  those  who  make 

?[uieflcence  a  condition  of  their  assistance, 
f  women  suffer  from  poverty,  let  them  earn 
money ;  if  firom  want  of  interests,  let  them 
manage  their  own  affairs,  and  secure  the 
liberty  to  choose  their  own  pursuits.  If 
they  are  forbidden  by  the  power  that  has 
command  of  the  pqrae,  this  is  poverty  in 
another  shape ;  Uiere  is  no  merit  in  submit- 
ting to  these  evils ;  it  is  no  duty  to  bear 
them  if  they  can  be  removed.  t. 
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Passing  Cobbett's  birthplace, '  the  Jolly 
Farmer,'  and  the  Famhaxn  railway  station, 
I  soon  quitted  the  main  road  for  a  by-road 
on  the  left.  The  hedgerow-bank  among 
other  flowers  showed  an  abundance  of  the 
greater  celandine,  with  its  yellow  fonr- 
petaled  blodkn  and  beantifxdhr  cat  green 
leaf.  Neither  this,  nor  Wordsworth's 
friend,  its  lesser  namesake,  (which  is  of  the 
ranunculus  tribe  —  this  of  the  poppy)  nor 
any  other  of  yeUow  wild-flowers  equals  in 
richness  of  colour  the  common  king-cup  at 
its  best.  It  tells  wonderfully  in  a  field 
nosegay.  Never  king  of  Thule  quaffed  his 
wine  from  so  rich-hued  a  goblet. 

This  spring,  though  strangely  broken  by 
three  or  four  patches  of  wmter,  has  been 
profuse  of  wild  flowers,  at  least  on  the 
south  coast  of  England,  especially  of  prim- 
rose, lesser  celandine,  stitch  wort,  red  cam- 
pion, king-cup,  water  crowfoot.  Blue-bells 
were  less  plentiful.  The  hawthorns,  which 
burst  into  sudden  bloom,  as  the  nightingales 
into  song,  in  the  warm  beginning  of 
May,  stopped  short,  as  the  birds  also  were 
stricken  dumb,  in  those  tbree  weeks  of  un- 
natural cold  which  made  ^hoary-headed 
frosts  fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson 
rose/  and  blighted  many  a  walnut  tree, 
mulberry,  and  myrtle  in  cottage-gardens, 
as  well  as  countless  rid^s  of  the  *  femine- 
root'  abhorred  by  Coobett,  for  which  he 
cursed  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
The  later-leaved  forest  trees,  oak  and  ash, 
are  also  many  of  them  scorched  as  by  fire ; 
but  not  these  two  broad  spreading  oaks  that 
orershade  the  -steep  lane  descending  to 
Moor  Park,  and  under  whose  branches 
Jonathan  Swift  must  so  often  hare  passed, 
during  the  nine  or  ton  years  of  which  he 
spent  the  best  part  at  this  place,  between 
the  age  of  25  and  31.  From  ^e  name  of 
it,  and  from  finding  mention  of  its  loneli- 
ness, I  had  always  fancied  Moor  Park  to  be 
a  bleak  solitary  place.  It  is  bat  two  miles 
from  Famham,  and  in  a  richly  wooded  vale, 
llie  little  Wey  winds  through  meadow- 
ground,  stcepish  slopes  rising  on  either 
hand,  forest*like  with  large  oaks,  horse- 
chestnuts,  beeches,  lindens,  mixed  with  the 
pillared  shade  of  dusky  firs.  Moor  Park 
House  is  now  an  ugly  stuccoed  bailding, 
the  old  walls,  or  part  of  them,  still  forming 
its  core.  The  garden  slopes  to  the  river ; 
the  lane  crosses  the  river  by  a  little  bridge, 
then,  taming  sharp  to  the  right,  passes  m 
front  of  the  white  mansion  and  along  the 
▼ale,  a  rural  grass-grown  avenue  (public, 


but  anfreqaeiited),-T-the  tree-shaded  bigb 
bank  on  vour  left  hand,  the  watery  meadow* 
fields  with  sallows  and  osiers,  on  your  ri^t, 
and  the  parallel  shady  slope  beyond.      A 
mile  or  so  of  this  brings  you  to  another 
bridge,  a  mill,  a  main-road  winding  up  the 
shomder  of  Crooksbury  Hill ;  and  little  be- 
yond this  bridge,  in  a  shady  park,  are  the 
ruins  of  WavQrley  Abbey.     Moor  Park 
House  was  lately  a  water-cure  estaUisb- 
ment,  but  is  now  again  a  private  residence. 
Up    the  steep  bank  close  by,  fir-ehadedt 
from  which  yon  can  look  down  the  chim- 
neys,  Sir    William    Temple's    amanuensis 
used  to  run  violently  of  a  morning,  in  hopes 
of  improving  his  health,  and  putting  to  root 
his  sick  headaches;  and  perhaps  did  him- 
self more  harm  than  gooa.    In  some  soli- 
tary recess  of  these  woods  the  same  moody 
^outh  used  to  sit  reading  by  the  hour,  try- 
ing to  forget  the  last  rebuke  of  his  dignified 
patron,   and  all  the  countless    yexatiens 
which  a  proud,  irritable  temper  finds  or 
contrives  for  itself;  and  to  a  cold  caught  in 
his  damp  woodland  study,  he  attributed  a 
deafness  which  afterwaxtls  increased  and 
afflicted  him  all  his  life.    The  sunny  shady 
hill-slope  here  of  red-stemmed  Scotch  pines, 
and  the  grass-grown  lane  and  valley  beneath 
it  are  haunted  for  me  by  the  figure  of  a 
tall  gaunt  young  man,  rapid  and  abrupt  in 
gesture,  of  dusky  complexion  and  some- 
what grim  look,  who  hits  one  in  passing 
with  a  glance  from  prominent  blue  eyes, 
suspicious,  penetrating ;  hurries  on  matter- 
ing, and  strides  into  the  thicket.     An  odd 
little  fatherless  child  at  Dublin,  brought  up 
on  the  charity  of  uncles ;    a  sarcastic,  in- 
subordinate student  of  T.  C.  P. ;   a  dis- 
contented young  man,  penniless,  of  little 
promise,  not  knowing  which  way  to  torn; 
for  his  mother's  sake  (she  herself  depend- 
ent on  relations)  taken  under  the  patron- 
age and  into  the  house  of  the  dignified  ex- 
courtier  and  man  of  letters,  to  do  the  part 
of  a  hamble   kind    of  secretary;    vague 
schemes  in  his  head  of  attempting  literary 
work;  an  uncertain  hope  of  getting  into 
some  sort  of  career  by  tlie  help  of  his  pat- 
ron's influence;    already,  at  twenty-two, 
suffering  from  freouent  ill  health ;  auready 
a  moody,  despondent,  irritable  human  be- 
ing, —  I  ooula  see  voung  Jonathan  Swift, 
haunting  these  lonely  avenues  and  fi^trae 
slopes ;   and  when  1  got  home  afler  this 
ramble,  I  tried  to  sift  out  and  make  dearer 
to  myself  such  fhcts  as  are  presented  (some- 
times too  vaguely,  and  mixed  up  with  evi- 
dent inaccuracies,  and  statements  without 
authority)  by  the  various  Inographers. 
One  thing  seems  to  me  highly  proba- 
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ble,  —  that  8m(t  was  bom  with  a  tendency 
to  brain  disease,  and  that  it  came  on 
gradnidly  from  an  early  period  of  lite,  caos- 
mg  the  giddiness  and  other  distressing 
symptoms  from  which  he  often  suffered, 
and  sinking  him  at  last  into  the  sad  con- 
dition of  his  closing  years.  After  death, 
his  brain  was  found  to  be  loaded  with 
water. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Swift,  vicar  of  Good- 
rich, near  Boss  in  Herefoidshire,  took  the 
king's  side  in  the  great  Civil  War,  and 
thereby  suffered  much  loss.  At  his  death 
he  lea  13  or  14  children,  bat  ill  off.  The 
eldest  son,  Godwin,  was  called  to  the  bar, 
and  received  a  legal  office  in  Ireland.  His 
good  fortune  drew  three  more  of  his  broth- 
ers to  that  country,  William,  Jonathan, 
and  Adam.  Jonathan,  an  attorney,  had 
the  place  of  steward  or  under-treasurer  at 
the  king's  Inn,  Dublin ;  but  some  two  years 
after  his  appointment  he  died  suddenly  at 
an  early  age,  leaving  his  widow  in  destitu- 
tion, with  an  infant  daughter,  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  another  child.  This  fatherless 
child,  a  son,  was  bom  on  the  SOth  of 
November,  1667,  probably  in  Hoey's  Ckmrt, 
Dublin,  but  this  is  not  quite  certain.  His 
purse,  a  native  of  Whitehaven,  carried  him 
out  of  affection  to  that  place,  and  kept  him 
there  during  the  first  three  years  of  his  life, 
after  which  little  Jonathan  was  brought 
back  to  Ireland,  and  at  six  years  old  sent  to 
Kilkenny  School,  hia  uncle  Godwin  under- 
taking tne  charge  of  his  support  and  educa- 
tion. In  his  fifteenth  year  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  continu- 
ed some  seven  years,  gaining  little  credit 
either  for  conduct  or  study.  The  Student, 
poor  and  dependent  (and  hating  his  de- 
pendence ana  what  he  deemed  his  uncle's 
parsimony),  was  a  mauvais  sujet,  irregular 
m  attehaance,  griven  to  *  town-haunting,' 
contemptuous  to  those  above  him,  audacious 
in  lampoon.  He  obtained  his  *  B.  A.'  with 
difficulty,  and,  after  this,  in  the  course  of 
two  yean,  incurred  over  seventy  penalties, 
was  publicly  admonished,  and  subsequently, 
being  convicted  of  insolence  to  the  junior 
dean,  had  his  degree  suspended,  and  was 
forced  to  crave  pvdon  in  public.  In  1689, 
being  then  in  his  twenty-second  year,  this 
unraly  young  man,  a  nuisance  to  the  learn- 
ed authorities,  and  a  heartburn  to  his  own 
relations  (Godwin  was  dead,  but  another 
uncle  had  carried  the  youth  on),  left  col- 
lege without  money,  cnaracter,  or  definite 
prospect  of  any  kind.  Sailing  to  England, 
likely  in  som^  little  coasting^vessel,  yonng 
Jonathan  Swift  sets  off  on  root  to  his  anx- 
ious poor  mother  at  Leicestcri  a  tall  awk- 


ward youth,  with  large  observant  blue  eyes^ 
and  a  drily  sarcastic  tongue  which  he  de- 
lights to  exercise  upon  carriers,  tramps, 
tavern-keepers,  and  whomsoever  the  cheap 
wayfarer  falls  in  with,  having,  in  fact,  a 
taste  for  amusing  himself  with  low  com- 
pany. 

Though  an  irregular  student,  the  lad  is, 
in  his  own  way,  much  addicted  to  books, 
and  has  read  a  large  auantity.  He  has  also 
tried  his  hand  at  scribbling,  and  carries  an 
old  pocket-book  crammed  with  verie-jot- 
tings,  not  odes  to  the  moon  or  his  mistress's 
eyebrow,  but  lampoons  and  epigrams,  per- 
sonal and  political  —  on  the  Queen's  ac- 
couchement, the  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
Dublin  actresses,  doctors,  college  dons,  &c., 
often  coarse  enough  in  phrase.*  He  has 
noted  the  political  movements  of  the  time, 
is  inclined,  apparently,  to  divert  himself 
with  the  manners  of  the  lower  class  of  peo- 
ple, and  at  the  same  time  to  observe  (if  he 
had  the  chance)  the  ways  of  courts  and 
cabinets,  and  of  those  great  folk  who  pull 
the  strings  of  the  puppet-show.  Towards 
intermediate  mankind,  the  *  respectable ' 
classes  in  general,  all  their  thoughts  and 
doings,  his  attitude  is  .one  of  habitual  con- 
tempt, now  and  a^ain  concentrated  into 
anger.  They  are  ounces  and  fopls,  their 
manners  dull,  their  actions  base,  their  ob- 
jects despicable. 

While  Jonathan  stayed  with  his  mother 
at  Leicester  (it  could  not  have  been  more 
than  a  few  months)  he  entertained  his  leis- 
ure in  a  manner  not  at  all  unusual  with  him, 
by  making  up  to  a  pretty  girl  of  that  place, 
by  the  name  of  Miss  Betty  Jones,  who  was 
of  the  decent  middle  class,  and  not  without 
a  share  of  education  and  refinement 
Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Swift  having  made  hum- 
ble application  on  behalf  of-  her  son  to  the 
ci^at  Sir  William  Temple,  who  had  some 
knowledge  of  her,  and  received  a  gracious 
reply,  the  youth  set  off  southward,  and 
joined  the  household  of  Sir  William,  now 
some  time  retired  from  active  public  life,  and 
resident  on  a  small  estate  which  he  had 
purchased  near  Famham,  in  Surrey.  The 
ex-ambassador  and  diplomatist  was  at  this 
time  a  handsome  stately  man  of  sixty,  with 
a  courtesy  that  easily  rose  to  haughtiness, 
and  a  love  of  letters  that  was  not  without 
a  flavour  of  pedantry.  He  had  transacted 
with  success  various  high  negotiations  in 
his  time,  especially  between  England  and 
the  States  of  Holland,  was  twelve  years  am- 
bassador at  the  Hague,  had  been  in  favour 
^ith  King  Charles,  and  was  now  in  favour 

•'Pocket-book'  itUt  extant:  WUd's  Last  Team 
<tf  Dean  Swift,  p.  122. 
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with  King  William.  He  was  fortunate  in 
his  birth,  in  his  marriage^  ^nd  in  every  step 
of  his  career,  and  had  gathered  honours 
not  only  in  statesmanship,  but  also  in  the 
field  of  literature.  He  was  fond  of  reputa- 
tion, and  as  fond  of  ease  and  comfort ;  per- 
haps a  little  irritable;  certainly  not  a  little 
yam  of  his  diplomacy,  his  learning,  his 
gardeningf  his  person,  and  of  all  belon^ins 
to  him;  moreover  a  precise,  methodical, 
and  loftily  respectable  gentleman  in  every 
particular,  no  doubt  worshipped  by  his 
JDorothea,  and  looked  on  with  more  or  less 
of  awe  by  every  one  near  him.  It  has  been 
said,  and  often  repeated,  that  Mrs.  Swift 
was  related  to  Lady  Temple,  but  tor  this  I 
find  no  evidence.  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  Sir 
William's  father,  was  Master  of  the  ItoUs  in 
Ireland,  and  there  had  known  and  pat- 
ronised the  Swift  family,  many  of  whom 
were  connected  with  the  law. 

Jonathan  Swift,  we  observe,  never  had  a 
father  to  guide  him,  never  had  an  early 
home  to  look  back  to  with  sacred  recollec- 
tions. From  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen  he 
was  at  Kilkenny  school,  and  had  rough 
treatment  most  likely.  When  he  spoke  of 
his  early  years,  which  he  seldom  did,  it  was 
not  tenderly  but  bitterly :  his  uncle  '  save 
him  the  education  of  a  dog.'  Dublin  College 
was  no  Alma  ]Mater;  he  despised  its  men 
and  broke  its  rules.  But  to  the  mother 
who  bore  him  he  was  ever  reverential  and 
afiectbnate,  visiting  her  regularly,  it  would 
seem,  once  a  year,  when  he  walked  to 
Leicester  for  the  purpose. 

And  now  here  is  Jonathan  at  Moor  Park, 
in  his  twenty-second  year,  clever,  awkward, 
sensitive,  proud,  insubordinate,  with  a  strong 
Dublin  brogue,  unused  to  society,  ready 
enough  to  be  moved  to  contempt  or  sarcasm 
by  the  formalities  of  polite  company,  vet,  at 
the  same  time,  very  willing  to  stuay  the 
manners  and  views  of  the  great,  whom  he 
for  the  first  time  has  a  chance  of  seeing 
close  at  hand,  and  awe-struck,  in  spite  of 
himself,  by  the  high  reputation  and  dignified 
manners  of  Sir  William.  The  rough  Dublin 
student  finds  himself  in  a  totally  new  scene 
df  life.  But  the  position  is  far  m>m  agreea- 
ble ;  be  seldom  if  ever  dines  at  Sir  William's 
table,  and  shares  his  conversation  on  a  dis- 
tant and  dependent  footing.  He  does  his 
daily  business  as  copyist  and  amanuensis, 
listens  and  replies  with  forced  humility, 
glides  moodily  out  of  the  house,  avoiding 
alike  the  servants  and  superiors  of  the  fami- 
ly, and  runs  up  and  down  a  steep  slope  be- 
hind it  for  exercise,  or  sits  for  hours  reading 
in  a  solitary  place  among  the  woods.  He  is 
lonely,  anxious,  discontented,    knows   not 


what  to  turn  to,  or  what  is  to  become  of 
him ;  loathes  his  pei*petual  and  inevitable 
condition  of  dependence,  and  fancies  an  in- 
sult in  every  word  or  look  of  those  about 
him.  One  comfort .  he  has,  in  a  dark-eyed 
pretty  child  of  six  or  seven  years  old, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Johnson  the  housekeeper, 
a  widow,  and  'tis  said  a  distant  cousin  of  the 
Temples.  Youns;  Swift  spends  many  a  spare 
hour  in  teaching  Kttle  Esther,  and  thou<^h  he 
is  ever  ^rave  and  almost  hard  in  his  manner 
even  with  her,  there  b  evidently  a  good  feel- 
ing between  teacher  and  pupil,  and  no  other 
portion  of  his  time  passes  so  agreeably.  But 
this  little  solace  is  not  enough  to  prevent  his 
discontent  and  gloom  growing  thicker  upon 
him,  much  increased  by  frequent  fits  of  ill 
health.  *  A  natural  daughter  of  Temple's,' 
some  call  Esther,  without  any  evidence. 
That  Sir  William,  aged  sixty,  should  bring  a 
'  natural  daughter'  of  six  years  old,  and  her 
mother,  to  the  house  with  himself  and  his 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  always  tenderly  at- 
tached, is  not  the  most  likely  thing  in  the 
world. 

Young  Swift  became  so  ill  and  restless  at 
Moor  Park,  that  it  was  agreed  he  should  re- 
turn to  Ireland  for  change  of  air  and  scene. 
He  went,  but  did  not  stay  many  months, 
and  came  back  (very  likely  on  advice  of 
friends  ani  new  refiecUons  in  his  own  mind) 
to  Moor  Park  towards  Christmas  :  this  being 
in  the  year  1690  —  the  battle  of  the  Boy ne 
lost  and  iron,  and  King  James  — '  Dirty 
Shemus'  —  finally  fled  to  France.  Jona- 
than's life  here  went  on  much  as  before  — 
his  health  no  better;  but  by  degrees  the 
great  man  admitted  him  nearer  to  his  confi- 
dence. 

About  this  time  young  Swift  received, 
from  a  certain  Rev.  John  Kendall  of  Leices- 
tershire (a  relative  of  his)  a  letter  on  the 
subject  of  Miss  Betty  Jones,  about  whose 
flirtation,  or  whatever  it  was,  with  young 
Jonathan  the  scandal-mongers  of  Leicester 
had  been  busying  themselves.  The  young 
gentleman  at  Moor  Park  replies  to  this  in  a 
curious  letter,  civil  enough  towards  his  cdr- 
responden^  but  defiant  of  the  world  in  gen- 
eral, and  in  particular  of  *  the  obloquy  of  a 
parcel  of  very  wretched  fools,  which  I  sol- 
emnly pronounce  the  inhabitants  of  Leices- 
ter to  be.'  He  tovs  he  has  behaved  to 
*  twenty  women '  in  the  same  way  as  to  Miss 
Betty  Jones, '  without  any  other  design  than 
that  of  entertaining  myself  when  I  am  very 
idle,  or  when  something  goes  amiss  in  my  af- 
fairs. This  I  always  have  done  as  a  man  of 
the  world,  when  I  had  no  design  for  anything 
grave  in  it»  and  what  I  thought  at  worst  a 
narmleas  impcrttnenoe.'    As  to  marriage. 
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he -IS  resolved  not  to  think  of  it  till  be  settles 
his  fortune  in  the  world  ;  and  even  then,  ^  I 
aon  so  hard  to  please  that  I  suppose  I  shall 
put  it  off  to  the  other  world.'  He  is  apt  to 
talk  with  women,  he  says,  because  there  is 
something  in  him  *  which  must  be  employed  ;  * 
and  during  these  seven  weeks  that  he  has 
been  lonely  at  Moor  Park,  since  his  return 
from  Ireland,  he  has,  for  the  same  reason, 
writ  and  burnt  and  writ  again,  npon  all 
manner  of  subjects,  more  than  perhaps  any 
man  in  England/  A  great  person  in  Ire- 
land *  used  to  tell  me  that  ray  mind  was  lil^e 
a  conjured  spirit,  that  would  do  mischief  if  I 
would  not  give  it  employment  It  is  this  hu- 
mour that  makes  me  busy  when  I  am  in 
company,  to  turn  all  that  way ;  and  since  it 
commonly  ends  in  talk,  whether  it  be  k)ve 
or  common  conversation,  it  is  all  alike.' 
Among  his  tentative  scribblings  in  Sir  Wil- 
liam's library,  and  during  his  rambles  out  of 
doors,  young  Swift  has  jotted  down  many 
notes  for  an  odd  kind  of  satire  on  the 
church  controversies  of  which  he  hears  so 
much  talk,  and  the  respective  tenets  of  the 
Church  of  England,  Fopery,  and  Dissent. 
He  himself  is  thinking  of  entering  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  not  willingly,  for  he  does 
not  feel  himself  to  be  well  fitted  for  a  clergy- 
man, but  because  he  cannot  see  any  other 
opening. 

In  1692  he  is  admitted  to  the  de^e  of 
Master  of  Arts  at  Oxford,  afterwards  visit- 
ing his  mother  at  Leicester.  At  Oxford  he 
says,  *I  am  ashamed  to  have  been  more 
obiiged  in  a  few  weeks  to  strangers  than 
ever  1  was  in  seven  years  to  Dublin  Col- 
lege. ...  I  am  nol  to  take  orders  till  the 
king  givos  me  a  prebend :  and  Sir  William 
Temple,  though  he  promises  me  the  certainty 
of  it,  yet  is  loss  forward  than  I  could  wish, 
because  (I  suppose)  he  believes  I  shall  leave 
him.  and,  upon  some  accounts,  he  thinks  me 
a  little  necessary  to  him.'  • 

This  state  of  things  at  last  eame  to  a  rup- 
ture between  them.  Swift  going  over  to  Ire- 
land in  Mar  1694,  with  the  resolution  to  be 
ordained  there,  and  *  make  what  endeavours 
I  can  for  something  in  the  Church. 'f  But 
he  found  unexpected  difficulties,  and  was  re- 
duced to  address  a  most  submissive  letter 
from  Dublin  to  Sir  William  (October  6, 
1694),  requesting  from  his  'honour'  a  cer- 
tificate of  good  behaviour,  without  which  he 
could  not  gain  admission  to  the  ministry: 
'  The  particulars  expected  of  me  are  what 
relate  to  morals  and  learning,  and  the  rea- 
sons of  quitting  your  honour's  family,  that  is, 

•  Tetter  to  hit  andn  WUIaa,  from  Moor  ftrk, 
Kov. :».  im«. 
t  Letter  to  bU  oouiln  Dune  Swiit,  Jane  3,  ICM. 


whether  the  last  was  occasioned  by  any  ill 
actions.  They  are  all  left  entirely  to  yoar 
honour's  mercy,  though  in  the  first  I  think  I 
cannot  reproach  myself  any  fbrther  than  for 
infirmities,'  Sir  William  sent  the  certificate, 
and  Swift  took  *  deacon's  orders,'  took 
*  priest's  orders '  a  couple  of  months  after 
(January  1695),  and  was  appointed  (probar 
biy  through  Sir  William's  influence)  to  the 
small  benefice  of  Kilroot,  worth  about  100/. 
a  year.  He  was  now  twenty-seven  yean 
old.  This  Kilroot,  a  parish  situated  near 
Carrickfergus  in  the  county  Antrim,  was  a 
prehend  in  the  diocese  of  Connor  (allowance 
for  the  support  of  a  clergyman  of  the  cathe- 
dral). The  prebend  is  now  Kilroot  and 
Temple-corran,  and  the  diocese  Down,  Con- 
nor, and  Dromore. 

The  prebendary  moped  at  Kilroot;  Sie 
William  missed  him  at  Moor  Park ;  before 
many  months  were  gone  Swift  was  again 
(1696)  under  the  same  roof  with  his  patron, 
and  with  Hessy  Johnson.  He  resigned  bis 
benefice,  and  continued  to  reside  at  Moor 
Park  for  the  next  three  years,  that  is  tiU 
Sir  William's  death  in  1699.* 

Hessy  Johnson,  thirteen  years  and  three 
months  younger  than  Jonathan  Swift,  was 
fifteen  years  old  when  he  returned  to  Moor 
Park.  She  had  been  sickly  firom  her  child- 
hood, but  now  grew  into  perfect  health,  a 
beautiful  and  agreeable  young  woman, 
'  only  a  little  loo  fat,'  with  dark  eyes  and 
hair,  of  graceftil  manners  and  intelligent 
mi  ml.  In  the  soeiety  of  this  delightful  girl, 
whose  studies  he  directed,  and  who  almost 
worshipped  him ;  and  on  a  footing  of  in- 
creased confidence  with  his  patron,  npon 
whose  influence  he  relied  for  some  suitable 
promotion  when  an  opportunity  should  ar- 
rive, Parson  Swift  must  have  spent  three 
comparatively  comfortable  years.  We  do 
not  near  him  grumbling  and  growling.  He 
writer  a  book  of  singular  ability,  full  of  odd 
humour  and  satiric  fancy,  coloured 'indeed 
with  the  general  temper  of  his  mind,  but  not 
so  imbued  with  vitriolic  cynicism  as  most  of 
his  later  writings.  This  was  the  Tale  of  a 
Tub^  published  anonymously  in  1 704,  ak>ng 
with  The  Battle  ef  the  Books,  and  never  ac- 
knowledged by  the  author.  The  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  wonderftilly  clever  as  it  is,  has  perhaps 
been  ranked  higher  as  a  literary  work  thaa 
it  deserves,  k  has  a  great  reputation ;  and 
some  choice  parts,  like  Lord  Peter's  declar- 
ing the  loaf  to  be  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  are 
often  quoted,    fiat,  though  not  long,  the 

*  ThejrosslptM  itorles  of  the  cirase  of  Swilt'o 
leavtosr  Bktlroot,  bis  BMmer  of  goiog,  his  handlDC 
over  tUe  liviog  to  a  j^or  clergyman,  are  the  mereal 
rubbUli. 
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book  is  seldom  read  throucb,  and  as  a  whole 
is  nob  very  readable,  it  is  amorphous. 
Scarcely  half  of  it  is  occupied  with  the  frag- 
mentary Irialory  of  Peter,  Martin,  and  Jack ; 
the  other  half  consisting  of  intercalary  chap- 
ters in  a  strain  of  ^rave  irony,  chiefly  on  the 
petty  literary  controversies  of  the  day.  A 
notable  and  characteristic  performance,  it 
hardly  shows  a  right  to  be  classed  among  the 
finished  treasures  of  English  literature, 
though  Dr.  Johnson  rated  it  far  above  all 
Swift's  other  writings,  including  Gulliver. 
The  abundant  images  and  illustrations,  often 
ingenious  and  pithy,  are  at  best  the  product 
of  a  whimsical  fancy,  not  of  a  humorous  or 
witty  imagination  ;  they  are  clever  but  not 
truthful  and  delightful,  not  exhilarating,  nor 
satisfying.  The  foul  smell,  too,  which  so 
often  exhales  from  Swift's  pages,  is  perceived 
throughout.  This  Tale^  which  occupied  the 
author  several  years,  was  written,  he  says. 
Mo  expose  the  abuses  and  corruptions  in 
learning  and  religion  ; '  but  it  did  not  come 
out  of  any  serious  purpose,  nor  by  the 
method  of  it  could  any  useful  result  have 
been  possibly  attained.  The  broad  Rabelais- 
ian jesting  on  Peter  and  Jack  threw  no 
kind  of  light  upon  Catholicism  or  Calvinism. 
Swift's  own  convictions,  now  and  afterwards, 
were  of  the  negative  kind.  He  perhaps 
believed  in  nothing  save  Orderliness  and  In- 
dustry, though  earnestly  (disbelieving  in 
many  things,  which  is  more  than  some 
people  do.  He  hated  injustice  and  misgov- 
ernment«  He  despised  the  dulness  and 
meanness  of  mankind. 

The  Battle  of  the  Books,  written  during 
the  same  period  as  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and 
published  along  with  it,  has  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  Swift's  style,  quiet  and  cultivated 
irony,  happy  description  (as  of  the  spider's 
web),  and  a  taste  for  rough  vulgar  abuse 
and  coarse  jesting,  patehea  of  which  come  in 
here  and  there.  The  Battle,  written  to 
please  Sir  William  Temple,  in  the  contro- 
versy on  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning,  be- 
tween Temple  and  Boyle  on  one  side  and 
Bentley  and  Wotton  on  the  other,  is  intrinsi- 
cally worthless,  and  contains  no  atom  of 
argument.  Bentley  was  a  man  of  real  learn- 
ing. Sir  William  a  dUettante,  Swifts  but  Sir 
William's  partisan.  It  is  noticeable  that 
neither  Temple  nor  Swift,  in  speaking  of 
modern  writers,  makes  the  least  allusion  to 
Shakespeare. 

It  is  plain  that  Swift,  in  these  years  at  all 
events,  had  no  intention  of  making  Hessy 
Johnson  his  wife ;  perhaps  because  he  had 
known  hor  from  childhood,  and  been  *  always 
with  her  in  the  house,  but  to  marry  some- 
body he   was  always  intending,  or  rather 


half-intending.    He  longed  for  a  wife,  — •  he 
feared  matrimony ;  he  fell  in  love  (after  a 
manner  of  his  own)  with  this  girl  and  that, 
—  he  looked  round  and  saw  very  few  happy 
marriages,  and  many  poor  men  overweight€5d 
with  large  families.     For  a  long  while  he 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  marry  be- 
cause his  plans  were  unsettled  and  his  main- 
tenance too  small;  then  he  found  that  he 
was  too  old  and  his  habits  too  fixed.     But 
almost  from  his  boyhood  to  the  decline  of 
life.  Swift  was  engaged  in  successive  intima- 
cies with  virtuous  and  cultivated   women. 
Some  of  these  friendships  lasted  throuprh 
many  years.     Several  of  the  ladies  had  more 
or  less  hope  of  becoming  his  wife ;  but  they 
were  all  disappointed. 

It  does  not  appear  at  what  precise  time 
Swift  first  met  Miss  Jane  Waryng,  a  young 
lady  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  sister  of  his 
*chum,'  or  chamber-fellow  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin ;  he  probably,  while  at  Kilroot, 
renewed  a  former  acquaintance  with  her ; 
and  in  the  year  of  his  return  to  Moor  Park 
(1696),  we  have  a  letter  of  his  addressed  to 
her  under  the  fancy  name   of   *■  Varina,' 
speaking  of  their  engagement,  and  urging 
its   speedy  fulfilment      Thi^   letter,   dated 
April  29,  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
written  at  Belfast,  or  some  other  sea-port 
town  in  that  part,  is  the  most  artificial  tning 
I   know  Orom  Swift's  hand.     *  It  is  so,  by 
heaven  !  the  love  of  Varina  is  of  more  tragi- 
cal consequence  than  her  cruelty,  ...  a 
thousand  graves  lie  open,'  &c.     He  contin- 
ued his  correspondence  with  Miss  Waryng 
all  through  his  last  residence  at  Moor  Park, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to;think  that  his  daily 
intercourse   with  Esther  Johnson  had  any 
intentional  colour  of  courtship  on  it. 

In  May,  1699  (n.  6.),  somewhat  unex- 
pectedly it  would  seem,  though  he  was  over 
seventy  years  old,  Sir  William  Temple  died, 
leaving  his  secretary  unprovided  with  any 
permanent  maintenance,  but  bo(]^ueathing 
nim  100/.,  and  the  privilege  of  editing,  for 
his  own  benefit,  oir  William's  writings. 
And  so  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swift,  aged  32,  takes 
his  last  leave  of  Moor  Park ;  comes  to  Lon- 
don ;  publishes  Temple's  works  (the  Tale  of 
a  Tub  still  quiet  in  his  desk) ;  memorials 
King  William,  and  applies  whatever  court- 
infinence  he  has,  with  the  object  of  getting 
some  church-living,  but  does  not  succeed. 
At  length  he  accepts  the  <post  of  chaplain 
and  private  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Berke- 
ley, appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of 
Irelancf,  and  attends  his  lordship  to  Dublin 
Castle.  To  Ireland  jie  constan  tly  gravitates, 
in  spite  of  himself.  Swift  and  Lord  Berke- 
ley soon  quarrelled;  the  8ecretar)'ship  was 
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giTen  to  a  Mr.  Bashe ;  Swift  lampooned  the 
earl  and  the  secretary,  though  he  kept  on 
good  terms  with  the  countess  and  the  other 
ladies  of  the  family,  and  amused  them  with 
jeux  d*eitprU^  such  as  the  *  Petition  of  Mrs. 
Francis  Harris/  After  a  year  or  so  (in 
1 700),  having  been  refused  the  deanery  of 
I>erry,  he  was  ^iven,  to  get  rid  of  him,  a 
little  bunch  of  livings,  Agber,  Laracor,  and 
Kathbiggan,  in  the  diocese  of  Meath,  in  all 
worth  about  200/.  a  year,  and  went  to  live 
at  Laracor  glebe  house,  two  miles  from  Trim 
and  twenty  from  Dublin.  Here  he  im- 
t>roved  the  house,  made  a  canal  at  the  foot 
of  the  garden,  stocked  it  with  pike,  and 
planted  willows  on  the  edge.  He  also  put 
the  church  in  repair,  preached  every  Sun- 
day, and  played  the  part  of  country  vicar 
with  at  least  an  average  assiduity.  Before 
quitting  Dublin  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Miss 
Jane  Waryng,  beginning,  ^  Madam,  —  I  am 
extremely  concerned  at  the  account  you 
sive  of  your  health ;  for  my  uncle  told  me 
ne  found  you  in  appearance  better  than  you 
had  been  in  some  years,  and  I  was  in  hopes 
you  had  still  continued  so.  God  forbid  I 
should  ever  be  the  occasion  of  creating  more 
troubles  to  you,  as  you  seem  to  intimate.' 
*'  You  would  know,'  he  says,  *  what  gave  my 
temper  that  sudden  turn,  as  to  alter  the 
style  of  my  letters  since  I  last  came  over.' 
Is'  it  owing  *  to  the  thoughta  of  a  new  mi»- 
trera  ? '  ^  I  declare,  upon  the  word  of  a 
Christian  and  a  gentleman,  it  is  not ;  neither 
had  I  ever  thoughts  of  being  married  to  any 
other  person  but  yourself.'  He  goes  on  to 
speak  most  disdainfully  of  her  mother  and 
her  family,  calling  her  home  *  a  sink,'  asks 
whether  she  is  healthy  enough  to*  marry, 
can  put  up  with  solitude  and  a  poor  way  of 
living,  can  promise  to  obey  him  in  every- 
thing, show  no  ill  humours,  &c.,  all  in  the 
barsliest  tone.  '  I  singled  you  out  from  the 
rest  of  women ;  and  I  expect  not  to  be  used 
like  a  common  lover.'  Not  being  a  common 
lover,  certainly !  Exit  poor  Jane  Waryng, 
no  longer  *  Varina.'  That  Swifl  at  one 
time  intended  to  marry  her,  is  certain,  un- 
less the  two  letters  are  foi^eries ;  and  does 
not  this  dispose  of  several  of  the  biographi- 
cal theories  V 

Now  (1710p  he  is  vicar  of  Laracor;  and 
odd  to  say,  Miss  Johnson,  late  of  Moor  Park, 
is  coming  over  to  live  at  the  town  of  Trim, 
within  a  walk  of  Laracor.  Sir  William  has 
left  her  a  bit  of  leasehold  land  in  the  county 
Wick  low,  as  well  as  a  sum  of  money,  and 
for  that  reason,  in  addition  to  others,  she 
may  as  well  live  in  Ireland.  She  comes 
ovpr  accordingly,  with  an  elder  companion, 
•  Mrs.  Dingley,  who  has  a  imall  tnoome  of 
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her  own ;  and  the  two  ladies  go  into  lodg- 
ings in  Trim.  Esther  Johnson  is  now  twen- 
ty, a  beautiful  and  sensible  young  woman, 
somewhat  fat,  with  intelligent  dark  eyes, 
black  eyebrows  and  lashes,  and  black  hair ; 
her  countenance  at  once  soft  and  piquant ; 
the  forehead  broad  for  a  woman's,  and  of  a 
very  fine  curve.  Her  mannei-s  are  full  of 
natural  grace,  with  a  sort  of  gentle  sprightli- 
ness;  her  conversation  always  agreeable; 
she  knows  how  to  be  silent  and  how  to  speak 
with  pleasant  effect,  though  not  possessing 
nor  pretending  to  any  remarkable  intellect- 
ual gifbs.  On  Swifl,  her  tutor,  the  friend  of 
her  childhood  and  maidenhood,  she  looks 
with  constant  reverence  and  admiration,  un- 
der which  lies  hid  a  tenderer  feeling.  She 
is  very  gentle  and  submissive,  but  no  cow- 
ard :  she  can  rebuke  a  troublesome  fool,  and 
even  scare  away  a  midnight  burglar  on  oc- 
casion. She  is  hoping  (yet  very  doubtfully, 
I  imagine)  to  be  Swift's  wife,  although  as 
yet  he  has  never  said  or  hinted  anything  of 
marriage.  His  manner  to  her,  now  dictato- 
rial, now  playful,  anon  both  at  once,  is  part 
fatherly,  part  lover-like  —  so  far  as  a  caress- 
ing phrase  or  intonation,  scarcely  beyond, 
with  all  their  intimacy,  he  always  reserves 
himself,  and  she  is  ever  somewhat  in  awe. 
Esther  and  her  Mrs.  Dingley  being  settled 
in  their  lodgings  in  the  little  town  of  Trim, 
are  constantly  visited  by  the  vicar  of  Lara- 
cor, and  pajr  him  visits  in  return ;  and  when 
Doctor  Swifl  leaves  home,  the  two  ladies 
come  and  live  at  the  vicarage  during  hia  ab- 
sence. ^  There  is  at  first  plenty  of  gossip  in 
the  neighbourhood  on  all  this,  which  the  doc* 
tor  much  disregards,  being  at  the  same  time 
scrupulously  careful  in  his  demeanour  to  the 
lailies,  never  seeing  Esther,  without  Mrs. 
Dingley,  and  equally  attentive  to  both. 

In  the  spring  of  1710  he  heard  of  the 
death,  at  Leiceater,  of  his  Mear  mother,' 
aged  seventy,  and  recorded  it  in  an  account- 
book,  with  this  addition :  *  I  have  now  lost 
my  barrier  between  me  and  death ;  God 
grant  I  may  live  to  be  as  well  prepared  for  it 
as  I  confidently  believe  her  to  have  been ! 
If  the  way  to  heaven  be  through  pie^, 
truth,  justice  and  charity,  she  is  there.'  Of 
Swifl's  life  at  Laracor,  his  oddities  in  church, 
his  whimsical  clerk  Ro^er  Cox,  several  well 
known  anecdotes  are  in  circulation,  few  if 
any  of  which  are  authentic.  He,  appears  to 
have  made  a  visit  every  year,  or  nearly 
every  year,  to  London ;  and  when  he  was 
deputed  by  the  Irish  bishops  to  move  the 
ministry  and  the  queen  to  a  remission  of  a 
sum  deducted  by  the  crown,  under  the  name 
of '  first  fruits,'  from  the  incomes  of  the  Irish 
clexgy  (at  first  a  papal  impost,  for  crusading 
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mirposes),  this  enabled  him  to  Bojoarn  in 
Bngland  from  the  beginning  of  1 708  till  the 
spring  of  the  next  year.  He  had  already 
become  acquainted  with  the  wits,  and  inti- 
mate with  some  of  the  best  of  them  —  Addi- 
son, Steele,  Arbuthnot,  and  others.  He 
was  also  on  familiar  terms  with  several  of 
the  leading  Whig  statesmen,  especially 
Somers  and  Halifax.  On  their  behalf  (and 
his  own)  he  turned  political  pamphleteer, 
watched  the  changes  of  court  weatner,  and 
waited  confidently  for  preferment.  To  Es- 
ther he  remained  always  the  kind  fnend 
and  adviser,  but  marriage  was  less  and  less 
in  his  thoughts.  Conscious  of  his  strength, 
proved  in  trials,  personal  and  literary,  with 
the  most  famous  men  of  the  time;  never 
amorous,  though  much  attracted  to  the  com- 
pany of  women  who  suited  his  tastes ;  the 
excitements  of  party  conflict  and  London  so- 
ciety, along  with  the  ambition  of  rising  to  a 
position  suitable  to  his  talents,  occupied  his 
mind  almost  altogether  in  these  years.  It 
was  fully  understood  by  his  acquaintance 
that  he  was  Esther  Johnson's  fnend  and 

Siardian,  and  no  more ;  and  when  the  Rev. 
r.  Tisdall  proposed  for  her  hand.  Swift 
wrote  to  him  to  say  that  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  match.  But  Esther  had  objec- 
tions, and  Tisdall  sued  in  vain.  The  Tale 
0f  a  Tub,  which  appeared  anonymously  in 
1704,  was  mncth  talked  about,  and  attributed 
to  many  writers  in  town.  Swift's  intimates 
knew  whose  it  was,  but  he  never  directlr 
acknowledged  it  Among  the  knowing,  it 
gave  him  rank  among  tne  first  order  of 
*  wits ; '  but  it  also  opened  a  point  of  attack 
for  his  enemies  (of  whom,  as  a  satirist  and 
partisan,  he  had  many),  which  they  did  not 
ne^ct  to  use.  On  Church  questions  Swift 
was  always  *  High,'  so  far  as  stoutly  stickling 
for  all  the  external  possessions  and  privileges 
of  the  established  clergy.  In  this  he  dtfiered 
from  his  W  hig  fHends,  and  when  he  found 
it  impossible  to  get  from  them  what  he 
wanted,  either  for  the  Irish  Church  or  for 
Dr.  Swift,  he  sheered  oflT,  and  was  ready 
to  attach  himself  to  Mr.  Harley,  when  that 
statesman  led  the  Tories  into  office  in  1710. 
Swift,  this  impending,  hastened  again  from 
Ireland  to  London,  on  the  Iri^h  clergy's  be- 
half and  his  own ;  and  soon  set  his  pen  busy, 
in  pamphlet  and  squib,  on  the  side  of  Har- 
ley s  party.  His  political  pamphlets  (he  of- 
ten lamented  afterwards  to  have  so  spent 
his  time)  were  highly  able  and  successful, 
and  the  ready,  telling,  and  well  informed 
wiiter  became  a  person  of  some  importance 
to  ministers  (though,  perhaps,  not  so  high  as 
he  rated  himself^,  and  could  play  the  patron 
among  his  acquaintance,  getting  this  and  that 


preforment  or  rinecnre  for  people  wbofn  h» 
anew  or  were  recommended  to  him.      For 
himself  he  got  nothing,  bein^  too  proud  to 
make  a  direct  request,  and  his  ezpectatioiia 
and  merits  well  known ;  and  his  recompense 
during  several  years  consisted  in  the  glory  of 
being  intimate  and  influential  with  eertam 
great  ministers,  and  able  to  behave  to  theoi 
with  a  kind  of  pseudo-equality  of  demean- 
our, —  for  afler  all  it  was  a  litde  too  con- 
scious and  self^«8serting.     Along  with  these  . 
feelings,  be  it  remembered,  he  had  always  a 
genuine  demre  to  be  of  use  to  persona  of  . 
desert,  especially  when  there  was  friendship  * 
in  the  case.     Swift's  friendships  were  sincere 
and  lasting  ;  and  though  he  took  extraordi-  ' 
nary  pains  to  cultivate  his  intimacy  w^ith 
Harley  and  St  John  as  eminent  statesmen, 
and  boasted  of  it  continually  in  his  own  man- 
ner, there  went  with  this  a  real  attachment 
to  them  as  friends,  which  survived  their  loss 
of  power. 

This  longest  visit  to  London  extended 
from  September  1710  to  June  1713,  sstatis 
SU8B  XLin.— XLVi. ;  and  an  uncommonly 
particular  and  interesting  account  of  it  sur- 
vives in  a  series  of  private  letters,  partly  in 
form  of  a  diary,  and  commonly  called  his 
Journal  to  Stella  —  this  being  his  favourite 

Eet  name  for  Hessy  Johnson.  St-ella,  for 
er  part,  must  have  often  been  lonely  and 
sad  enough  during  this  long  absence,  during 
which  her  years  were  counted  from  29  to  88, 
and  she  felt  herself  passing  out  of  the  fair 
land  of  youth.  She  and  Mrs.  Dingley  kept 
house  at  Laracor  vicarage,  their  amusement, 
beside  waHrinj^  and  a  few  books,  being  usu- 
ally ombre  with  Dr.  Raymond,  vicar  of 
Trim,  and  two  or  three  other  neighbours; 
their  chief  pleasure  —  Stella's  at  least  —  ta 
receive  and  answer  Dr.  Swift's  hitters  from 
London  The  brook  at  Laracor,  edged  with 
willows,  still  creeps  under  its  little  hridgt 
down  to  the  river  Boyne,  but  the  site  of 
Swift's  vicarage  is  now  *  an  ill  tilled  potato- 
garden  '  *  (or  was  some  vears  ago),  a  trace 
of  the  pond  just  discernible,  and  of  the  house 
but  one  fragment  of  a  gable-wall  remaining. 
One  of  the  finest  interests  in  biography  is 
to  note  the  unconsciousness  of  the  actor  as  to 
what  is  before  him ;  for  the  actor  of  a  life  is 
not  like  the  actor  of  a  play,  who  has  his  part 
arranged  and  studied.  Swift  in  these  aays 
looked  to  an  early  return  to  Laracor,  and  a 
peaceful  life  with  Stella  and  her  companion. 
It  seems  to  me  most  likely,  on  the  whole  — 
indeed,  all  but  certain  —  that  it  never  at 
any  time  was  seriously  in  Swift's  mind  to 
marry  Stella.     IT^e  is  no  proof  that  he  ever 
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thought  of  it  J  much  less  that  he  did  it,  as  is 
usually  stated,  —  last,  without  hint  of  a 
doubt,  by  Mr.  Thackeray.  The  only  evi- 
dence for  it  is  a  hearsay  story,  and  that  very 
ill  founded.  Swifl  wrote  to  Tisdall  when  he 
courted  Esther,  *■  I  think  I  have  said  to  you 
before,  that  if  my  fortunes  and  humour 
served  me  to  think  of  that  state,  I  should 
certainly,  among  all  persons  on  earth,  make 
your  choice  ;  because  I  never  saw  that  per- 
son whose  conversation  I  entirely  yalued  but 
hers ;  this  was  the  most  I  ever  gave  way  to. 
And,  secondly,  I  must  assure  you  sincerely 
that  this  regard  of  mine  never  once  entered 
into  my  head  to  be  an  impediment  to  you : 
.  .  .  the  objection  of  your  fortune  being 
removed,  I  declare  I  have  no  other;  nor 
shall  any  consideration  of  my  own  misfor- 
tune in  losing  so  good  a  friend  and  compan- 
ion as  her  prevail  on  me,  affainst  her  interest 
and  settlement  in  the  world.'  *  Swifl's  re- 
lation to  Stella  throughout  seems  to  me  in 
"no  respect  mysterious,  but  perfectly  intelligi* 
ble  and  in  accordance  with  nis  character.  He 
was  her  instructor,  guardian,  intimate  friend 
and  companion  —  nothing  warmer  at  any 
time. 

In  London  Swift  gradually  became  inti- 
mate at  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Vanhomrigb 
^pr.  Vanumrff)y  a  rich  widow,  with  two 
daughters.  Vanhomrigh  was  a  Dutchman, 
a  commissary  in  Ireland  for  King  William, 
and  ailerwards  a  commissioner  of  revenue 
there.  His  widow,  an  Englishwoman,  came 
over  to  reside  in  London  after  bis  death. 
The  beginning  of  SwiiVs  acquaintance  with 
this  family  is  not  indicated,  but  he  probably 
knew  something  of  them  in  Ireland. 

Mrs.  Van's  eldest  daughter,  Esther,  is 
now  a  charming  girl  of  nineteen,  intellectual 
and  accomplished;  she  is  fond  of  reading, 
and  Doctor  Swii^  in  his  leisure  moments, 
assists  and  directs  her  studies.  It  grows  by 
degrees  into  a  kind  of  semi-pedantic  flirta- 
tion on  his  side,  such  as  suits  his  taste ;  for 
he  does  not  relish  ladies'  acquaintance,  un- 
less where  he  can  more  or  less  play  the  pre- 
ceptor. With  his  acquaintance  of  both  sex- 
es, indeed,  he  must  always  be  allowed  a 
touch  of  domineering.  Esther  Vanhom- 
rigb, for  her  part,  grows  thoroughly,  passion- 
ately, irrevocably  in  love  with  the  great 
dean,  who,  when  he  pleases,  is  the  most  de- 
lightful company  in  the  world,  and  even 
whose  sarcasm  and  imperiousnees  have,  with 
women,  a  fondling  tone. 

The  first-fruits  affair  was  settled  in  No- 
vember, yet  Swift  remains  in  London,  with 
personal  views.    *  Farewell,  dearest  beloved 
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MD  ^Stella],  and  love  poor,  poor  Presto 
[himself  3f  who  has  not  had  one  happy  day 
since  he  lefl  you,  as  hope  saved.  It  is  the 
last  sally  [attempt  for  promotion,  I  under- 
stand] I  will  ever  make ;  but  I  hope  it  will 
turn  to  some  account.  I  have  done  more 
for  these,  and  I  think  they  are  more,  honesty 
than  the  last  [ministry] ;  however,  I  will 
not  be  disappointed.  I  would  make  MD 
and  me  easy ;  and  I  never  desired  more.' 
*  I  will  not  be  disappointefl,'  for  I  xhall  not,  is 
an  Irishism.  SwifVs  turns  of  phrase,  as  well 
as  his  jokes,  are  not  un frequently  of  Irish 
fashion  ;  and  it  is  on  record  that  he  spoke 
with  a  brogue,  to  which  indeed  many  of  his 
rhymes  testify.  Mr.  Thackeray  thinks  that 
Swift  had  nothing  whatever  of  the  Irishman 
but  the  accident  of  his  birth ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  in  twenty  of  the  most 
impressible  years  of  his  life,  which  Swift 
spent  in  Ireland,  he  could  have  failed  to  re- 
ceive some  stamp  of  Hibernicism,  and  in 
fact  it  is  visible  enough. 

Here  let  me  ask,  how  can  the  following 
odd  mistake,  or  string  of  mistakes,  have 
come  to  appear  in  edition  after  edition  of  our 
eood  Leigh  Hunt's  book  on    The  Totcnf 
Swift's    introduction    to  the  Vanhomrighs 
is  described ;  the  young  lady  *  fell  in  love 
with  him ; '  *  but  unluckily  he  was  married ; 
and  most  unluckily  he  did  not  say  a  word 
about  the  matter.    It  is  curious  to  observe 
in  the  letters  which  he  sent  over  to  Stella 
(his  wife),  with  what  an  affected  indiffer- 
ence he  speaks  of  the  Vanhomrighs,'  &c.  &c. 
'  When   he  left  England,  Miss  Vanhomrighs 
after  the  death  of  her  mother,  followed  him, 
and  proposed  that  he  should  either  marry  or 
refuse    ner.      He  would  do  neither.      At 
length  both  the  ladies,  the  married  and  un^- 
married,  discovered  their  mutual  secret  —  m 
discovery  which  is  supposed  ultimately  to 
have  hastened  the  death  of  both.     Misa 
Vanhomrigh's  survival  of  it  was  short  ^-  not 
many  weeks.'  *    In  this  account,  for  want 
of  investigation,  Leigh  Hunt  (one  of  the 
most  kind-mtentioned  of  men)  does  Swift  % 
grievous  injustice.     The  great  modern  hu- 
mourist who  lectured  on  Swift  —  with  a  cer- 
tain strong  bias  of  dislike  —  though  he  knew 
better  than  to.commit  so  great  a  blunder  as 
the  above,  has  made  several  absolute  asser- 
tions   upon    very    insufficient    authority;: 
among  the  I'est  that  *  he  married  Hester  John- 
son,' and  that  she  was  *  Temple's  natural 
daughter.' 

Months  went  on ;  the  doctor  dining  con^ 
itantl^  with  I^arley  and  St.  John  (and' 
drinking  a  good  deal  of  wine,  as  hia  habit 
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was),  and  bis  friends  expec^g  every  day  to 
liear  of  his  getting  *a  lean  bishopric  or  a  fat 
deanery/  as  Lord  Peterborough  wrote  to 
him  about  this  time.  Swifl  in  his  reply  says, 
*my  ambition  is  to  live  in  £ngland,  and  with 
a  competency  to  support  me  in  honour.'  In 
the  same  letter  he  says,  '  I  must  leave  the 
town  in  a  week,  because  my  money  is  gone, 
and  I  can  borrow  n  o  more,'  and  in  fact, 
with  his  income  of  only  two  to  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  he  must  often  have  been 
low  in  pocket  He  complains  of  the  cost  of 
hackney  coaches,  and  when  it  rains,  calls  it 
Hwelvepenny  weather.*  His  writines  have 
brought  him  no  money ;  he  disdamed  to 
trade  with  the  publishers,  and  indignantly 
refused  50/.  offered  him  by  Harley  on  ac- 
count of  the  Examiner.  Altogether,  he 
holds  up  his  head  haughtily  among  the  great 
folk.  The*  wits 'he  decidiBdIy  looks  down 
i]I)on,  tossing  Steele  (unvl  they  quarrelled) 
a  Toiler  now  and  ac^ain. 

Swifl's  right  position  would  have  been 
that  of  a  statesman  and  administrator  of 

Seat  affairs,  and  he  knew  this  very  well, 
ustled  unwillingly  into  an  Irish  vicarage, 
he  forced  himself  into  notice  by  his  personal 
and  literary  powers,  and  expected  sooner 
»or  later  to  become  an  Engli&h  bishop  and 
4ord  of  parliament ;  and  expected  justly  too, 
1  think.  He  desired  power  and  dignity. 
He  was  fitted  to  govern,  and  would  certunly 
'have  managed  his  diocese  with  equity  and 

•  care,  as  well  as  superior  ability. 

As  to  Swift's  relations  to  most  people,  it 

-seems  to  me  that  he  was  probably  a  very 

good-natured  man  to  those  who  were  in 

want  of  any  kind  of  help,  at  the  same  time 

'that  he  desired  to  appear  rough  and  ungra- 

•  cious,  partly  out  of  whim,  partly  to  avoid 
'being  imposed  on  (which  he  hated),  and  to 
•escape    thanks    and    sentimentalism.     His 

woras  are  full  of  harshness,  and  apparent 
•crudging;  but  in  fact  his  life  long  he  was 
Dosied  serving  others,  in  ways  suitable  to 
his  mind  and  temper.    He  says  himself  (in 
-a  letter  to  Pope)    that   he  detested   that 
animal  called  man^  yet  loved  John,  Peter, 
Thomas,  and  this  is  true.    His  sceva  iMlig- 
natio  was  against  the  stupidity,  injustice, 
and  ingratitude  of  mankind.  •  To  individuals 
he  was  constant  and  tender.    Mr.  Thacke- 
ray asks,  *  would  you  hate  liked  to  be  a 
friend  of  Swift's  ? '    I  would,  for  one  ;  would 
•have  liked  better,  I  think,  to  be  a  friend  of 
Swift's,  than  of  any  of  his  set  —  than  of  the 
refined  Addison,  the  jovial  Steele,  the  brill- 
'iant  St  John,  the  fastidbus  Pope  —  and 
'Would  have  felt  safer  with  him,  in  spite  of 
Ihis  whims  and  harshness  and  domineering. 
At  last  he  quite  loses  patience  wiUi  nis 


great  friends  who  have  made  so  many 
ises: 

AprU  13,1 713.  —  *  This  morning  my  friend 
Mr.  Lewis  came  to  me  and  showed  me  an 
order  for  a  warrant  for  three  deaneries  ;  but 
none  of  them  to  me.     This  was  what   I  al- 
ways foresaw,  and  received  the  notice  o£  it 
better,  I  believe,  than   he  expected.  ...  I 
told  him  I  had  nothing  to  do  out  to  go  to 
Ireland  immediately.  ...  I  will  avoid  com- 
pany, and  muster  up  my  baggage,  and  send 
them  next  Monday  by  the  earner  to  Chester, 
and  come  and  see  my  willows,  against  the 
expectation  of  all  the  world. — What  care 
I  ?  Night,  dearest  rogues,  MD.'  But  he  did 
care.    I  *  design  to  walk  ail  the   way   to 
Chester,  my  man  and  I ,  by  ten  miles  a  day. 
It  will  do  my  health  a  great  deal  of  good. 
I  shall  do  it  in  fourteen  days.' 

April  18.  —  *  Lord-treasurer  told  me  the 
qii^een  was  at  last  resolved  that  Dr.  Sterne 
snould  be  Bishop  of  Dromore,  and  I  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's. ...  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
will  yet  be  done ;  some  unlucky  accident 
may  yet  come  [he  being  so  accustomed  to 
disappointment].  Neither  can  I  feel  joy  at 
passing  my  days  in  Ireland ;  and  I  confess  I 
thought  the  ministry  would  not  let  me  •  go, 
but  perhaps  they  cannot  help  it' 

In  June  1713  Swift  is  in  Dublin,  *  horribly 
melancholy,  while  they  were  installing  me,* 
and  soon  flies  to  Laracor  from  the  great 
enipty  house  *  which  they  say  is  mine.' 

in  October,  urged  by  his  friend  Lewis,  he 
goes  back  to  London  :  he  is  promised  1,0002. 
to  pay  off  debts  and  expenses  on  his  dean- 
ery ;  and  still  has  hopes  of  a  bishopric,  or  at 
least  of  some  sufficient  dignity  and  income 
in  England.  Harley  and  St  John,  now 
Lords  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  he  strives 
hard  to  reconcile,  but  vainly :  he  memorials 
for  the  small  post  of  Historiographer  to  the 
Queen,  but  it  is  refused  him,  and  given  to^a 
worthless  rogue  that  nobody  knows.'  He 
goes  down,  sadly,  to  lodge  with  a  clergyman 
at  Letcombe  in  Berks.  Oxford  is  dismissed, 
Bolingbroke  comes  into  full  power,  and  is 
warmer  than  ever  in  his  promises  to  the 
dean.  A  few  days  after  this.  Queen  Anne 
dies  (July  81,  1714),  George  I.  is  pro- 
claimed, all  arrangements  go  topsy-turvy, 
the  Tories  in  dismay,  the  Whigs  triumphant ; 
and  Swift  returns  to  Ireland  in  August 

He  is  now  forty-seven  years  old ;  *  con- 
demned to  live  in  Ireland;'  his  ambitious 
hopes  at  an  end ;  angry  and  ashamed  at 
having  spent  so  much  of  his  time  in  dan- 
gling at  court,  yet  missing  the  excitement  of 
brilliant  and  various  company ;  his  health 
growing  worse ;  his  opinion  of  mankind  sink- 
ing ever  lower;  his  economy  tightening  into 
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pareimony ;  liis  satire  deepening  into  grim 
rage,  bis  domineering  spirit  becoming  harsh- 
er and  more  tyrannicaL  Esther  Johnson, 
his  dear  gentle  old  pupil  and  intimate  friend, 
now  past  her  youth,  is  in  a  lodging  in  Dub- 
lin, still  with  Mrs.  Dingley ;  but  his  relations 
with  her  are  no  lon^r  what  they  were. 
The  fair  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  young  and  brill- 
iant, with  her  sister  Mary,  also  resides  in 
Ireland  now  (much,  I  imagine,  against  his 
wishes) — sometimes  in  Dublin,  sometimes 
in  the  vicinity ;  and  to  them  the  Dean  writes 
oilen,  and  sometimes,  though  not  often  or 
openly,  visits  at  their  house. 

The  letters  of  Vanessa  (as  he  has  styled 
ber)  are  full  of  ardent  affection,  and  the 
most  touching  expostulations  against  his 
harshness;  his  are  at  once  flattering  and 
petting  and  full  of  cold  reproofs  and  eibes. 

Domestic  happiness  is  not  his,  he  has 
thrown  it  away ;  has  now  less  than  ever  any 
thought  of  marriage.  He  manages  carefully 
liis  deanery  afiairs  and  his  income ;  drinks 
his  wine  daily,  probably  with  sedative  rather 
than  exhilarating  effect ;  and  for  amusement 
exchanges  puns  and  grotesoue  verses  (not 
always  of  the  cleanest)  with  Dr.  Sheridan,  a 

?ueer  clever  schoolmaster.  His  friend  Lord 
Oxford  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  his  friend 
Lord  Bolingbroke  an  exile  in  France,  —  he 
himself,  the  new  dean,  a  suspected  Jacobite, 
is  sometimes  hooted  by  the  Dublin  populace, 
and  publicly  insulted  by  men  of  rank.  His 
archoishop  and  he  are  not  on  good  terms ; 
all  the  Irish  bishops  are  jealous  and  su8])i- 
cious  of  him,  —  ana  no  love  lost  Swift  said 
once,  that  the  Government  always  appointed 
excellent  men  to  the  Irish  sees,  but  that  on 
their  way  across  Hounslow  Heath  they 
were  sometimes  stopped  by^  highwaymen, 
who  took  their  money,  clothes  and  papers, 
and  came  over  to  Ireland  in  their  stead. 

To  the  eye,  Dean  Swift  is  a  tall  portly 
man,  in  clerical  dress  and  hat,  with  lame 
head,  commanding  and  austere  face,  dusky 
complexion,  prominent  blue  eyes  full  of 
scrutiny  and  suspicion,  or,  not  seldom, 
blazing  with  anger.  He  never  laughs ,  rare- 
ly smiles,  yet  Tines  of  humour  sometimes 
flicker  round  the  nostrils  and  mouth-cor- 
nera.  His  manners  abrupt,  his  steps  rapid, 
his  voice  imperious.  He  has  done  much, 
and  attained  much ;  but  neither  his  work 
nor  his  position  are  satis&ctonr — to  him- 
self least  of  all.  As  a  writer  he  can  only 
rank  as  an  able  party  pamphleteer,  and 
the  author  of  some  humorous  trifles.  The 
Tale  of  a  Tub  it  is  his  interest  to  deny,  not 
to  claiim ;  and  in  any  case  it  is  not,  as  a 
whole,  a  great  worif  in  any  sense.  Had  he 
died  noiw,  his  fime  would  liare  been  little. 


But  he  has  thirty  jears  before  him,  and 
will  write  the  Drapier's  Letters  (because  he 
hates  injustice  and  mi^ovemment),  and 
become  thereby  the  most  popular  man  of 
his  day  in  Ireland,  and  Gulliver^ 8  Travels^ 
the  work  on  which  his  literary  fame  now 
really  rests  —  a  toorld-baok  —  not  profound, 
but  simple,  striking,  unforgettable,  new  to 
every  new  generation.  And  of  these  Tra- 
veU  the  two  first  parts,  Lilliput  and  Brob- 
dingrag  are  the  cream.  No  reader  is  too 
young  or  too  old  to  enjoy  them.  '  It  is  yery 
strange,  by  the  bye,  that  the  printer's  mis- 
take of  *  Brobdingnag '  (which  Swift  him- 
self pointed  out  in  the  '  Letter  from  Cap- 
tain Gulliver,'  prefixed  to  the  edition  of 
1727  *^  should  be  perpetuated  to  this  day. 
Let  this  unpronounceable  and  blundering 
word  be  universally  dropped  for  the  fnture, 
and  the  oft-mentioned  country  of  giants  be 
known   by  its  true  name  of  Bbob-din- 

OBAO. 

Swift's  best  verses,  too,  which  are  master- 
ly in  their  kind  for  clearness  and  concinnity 
—  though  wanting  continuity  of  flow  and 
variety  of  cadence  —  {Cad*mu8  and  Va- 
nessa, On  Poetry^  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift, 
&c.^  were  the  product  of  his  later  years. 

After  allowing  all  his  merit  as  a  writer, 
it  is  certain  that  Swift's  fame  is  a  more  con- 
spicuous edifice  than  could  have  .been  built 
upon  his  literary  performances  alone,  even 
though  the^  include  that  rare  and  happy 
kind  of  thmg  (whether  great  or  small},  a 
toorld-boot,  His  strong  and  peculiar  per- 
sonal character,  his  distinction  first  in  the 
social  and  literary  world  of  London,  and 
then  (much  higher)  in  Irish  politics,  the 
interest  that  belongB  to  Stella  and  Vanessa, 
his  position  as  a  church  dignitary,  which 
lends  so  much  zest  to  his  humour  and  to 
the  odd  stories  and  jests  reported  of  him, 
the  terrible  eclipse  of  his  brilliant  intellect, 
his  gloomy  death,  and  the  legacy  to  found 
a  madhouse,  —  all  these  strike  the  imi^na- 
tion  and  impress  the  memory  of  mankind. 
Many  have  been  his  predecessors  and  suc- 
cessors in  office,  but  Jonathan  Swift  re- 
mains and  will  remain  the  Dean  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's. Yet  his  grand  mistake  in  life  was 
going  into  the  cnurch  —  'allowing  himself 
to  be  driven  into  the  church  for  a  mainten- 
ance.'!   ^®  heartily  despised  clerical  men 


*  *  Indeed  I  mast  oonfest  that,  u  to  the  people  of 
LUUputf  Brobdinffrag  (for  so  the  name  should  have 
been  spelt,  and  not  erroneoasly  Brohding^uia)  and 
LnptUn^  I  hare  n^er  yet  heard  of  any   Yahoo  so 

risamptaous  as  to  dispute  their  being,  or  the  facts 
have  relatsd  ooneeming  them.*  —  X«;««r  fron^ 
Captain  OnUiver^  ^e. 

t  Aneedotes  of  the  Family  of  Swift.  Written 
by  Dr.  Swift.    SeoiPs  Mem&irt, 
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and  clerical  mattera,  save  as  a  part  of  busi- 
ness. When  once  in,  irrerocably,  he  looked 
upon  it  as  his  necessary  business  to  be  a 
clergyman,  and  to  maintain  all  the  estab- 
lished doctrines  and  rights  and  emoluments 
of  bis  church,  as  *  one  (he  says)  appointed 
by  Providence  for  defending  a  post  assigned 
to  me/*  He  constantly  ar^ed  that  all 
private  men,  and  especially  3l  cleiOTmen, 
should  submit  to  the  existing  legal  forms 
of  worship,  and  if  they  have  doubts,  to 
*take  care  to  conceal  those  doubts  from 
others.' t  He  attacked,  and  would  have 
suppressed,  with  equal  vigour,  atheists,  pa- 
pists, and  dissenters.  On  Trinity  Sunday 
ne  duly  preached  in  defence  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity ;  on  the  30th  of  January  he 
duly  preached  to  the  clory  of  *  that  excel- 
lent king  and  blessed  martyr  Charles  I.,' 
and  in  denunciation  of  the  *  murderous 
Puritan  Parliament,'  and  of  such  as  con- 
tinued to  hold  'those  wicked  opinions.'} 
He  proved  to  his  congregation  how  supe- 
rior the  meanest  Christian  is  to  the  loftiest 
and  wisest  Pagan  philosopher  in  rules  of 
life,  and  in  consolations  and  hopes;  quoting 
Socrates,  Aristotle,  and  others.  '  Solon 
lamenting  the  death  of  a  son ;  one  told  hiuL, 
"  You  lament  in  vain."  "  Therefore,"  said 
he,  *^  I  lament,  because  it  is  in  vain."  This 
was  a  plsdn  confession  how  imperfect  all 
his  philosophy  was,'  &c.  '  Diogenes  deliv- 
ered it  as  his  opinion,  '*  that  a  poor  old  man 
was  the  most  miserable  thing  in  life."' 
And,  alas !  Jonathan  Swifl,  when  no  long- 
er in  the  pulpit,  said  so  a  thousand  times. 

I  must  own  my  real  opinion,  that  there  is 
but  poor  nourishment  ibr  the  soul  in  any 
part  of  Swift's  writings.  Clear,  practiciu 
sense  he  gives  us,  and  a  wide  knowledge  of 
men  and  affairs,  put  into  form  by  a  vigor- 
ous realistic  fancy,  and  coloured  with  ironic 
humour ;  but  there  is  nothing  cordial  or 
encouraging,  no  reconciling  insight,  no  deep 
wisdom.  This  age  of  fin^isb  literature  in 
its  whole  result  iconfess  strikes  me  as  rath- 
er poor  and  thin,  however  elegantly  simple 
and  clear  in  its  turns  of  expression.  It  is 
not  corrupt,  like  the  preceding  period.  Ad- 
dison has  a  kind  of  polite  religiosity  of 
tone ;  he  associates  gooni-breeding  with  vir- 
tue ;  Steele,  though  sometimes  a  rather 
prurient  moralist,  draws  some  charming 
little  pictures  of  domestic  happiness ;  Pope's 
didactics  and  sentimentals,  m  his  verses, 
letters,  and  everything,  sound  a  little  hol- 
'low,  yet  have  a  kind  of  improved  heathen- 

•  Thouffhta  on  Religion. 
t  Ibid, 

X  Sermon  the  Sixtb* 


ish  morality  aufond.    Swift  is  the  strong- 
est, and  the  most  objectionable ;  his  sativ^ 
is  sincere ;  it  was  his  habitual  view  of  life. 
It  smites  forcibly  the  vices,  failings,  and  fol- 
lies of  mankind ;  but  too  often  it  attacks 
human  nature  itself.    He  does  not  merely 
sa^,  See  how  far  yon  fall  short  of  what  yoa 
might  be  and  ought  to  be ;  how  different 
your  practices  from  vour  pretences;  how 
you  lie,  cheat,  grovel,  and   brag,  advance 
the  wrong  men,  make  useless  war,  misedn- 
cate  your  children,  miseovem  your  own 
and  the  public  affairs;  but  he  says  also. 
See  what  a  poor,  weak,  wretched,  filthy, 
selfish,  sensual  thing  is   Humanity !     How 
absurd  is  all  your  fine  talk  about  it !   What 
can  you  make  of  it  at  best  ?    Even  year 
virtues  are  contemptible.    He  draws  the 
character  of  Gulliver  with  gentle  and  plead- 
ing touches  at  first,  but  herein  also  at  the 
end  rushes  fieroely  into  a  horrible  coaree- 
ness.    The  human  form  divine  is  by  him 
represented   as  *an  ugly  monster  ;'§  and 
this  picture  of  the  external  fact  may  be 
fairly  taken  as  a  test  and  measure  of  his 
general  truthfulness. 

The  better  part  of  Swiff  s  nature  comes 
forward  in  his  private  letters.  His  indigna- 
tion and  contempt  were  constant  against 
mankind,  and  against  classes  and  societies  of 
men ;  but  he  could  be  attached  and  even  af- 
fectionate to  individuals.  In  his  correspond- 
ence with  Bolingbroke,  Pope,  Gay,  and 
others.  Swift's  letters  are  always  the  best, 
and  (while  his  tone  to  everybody  is  that  of 
an  acknowledged  superior)  they  are  full  of 
sincere  steadfast  friendship,  ana  oflen  show 
a  manly  tenderness.  Their  gloomy  ground 
is  inlaid  with  freaks  of  quaint  humour.  His 
letters  to  great  ladies  are  admirable  exam* 
pies  of  spirited  politeness,  and  prove  how 
well  he  could  mingle  wit  and  sense  with 
courtly  manners.  Besides  his  nearer  inti- 
macies, he  was  never  without  some  feoiale 
friends  in  whose  conversation  or  correspond- 
ence he  took  evident  pleasure,  notwithstand- 
ing the  contempt  with  which  he  spoke  of  the 
sex  in  general. 

Along  the  grass-grown  avenue  I  walked 
away  from  Moor  Park,  thinkins  of  Swift, 
and  iheTale  of  the  Tub,  and  litUie  boy  Cob- 
bettof  Farnham  reading  the  book  behind 
the  haystack  at  Richmond ;  and  thus  came 
to  Waverley ;  where  the  old  dame  wboopened 
the  gate  pointed  to  an  old-fashioned  pretty 
house,  half  timbered,  in  a  little  garden  by 
the  mill-dam,  and  said, '  That's  Stella's  cot- 
tage ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  gardener 
at  Moor  Park.'    Thus  valuable  is  local  tr»- 

I  Voifaff€  lo  Ae  Bm^fknknmtf  ohap.  I. 
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dition.  A  pond  Tvithr  swam;  a  wealthy 
heavy  porticoed  mansion ;  a  clear  shallow  lit- 
tle river,  under  lofty  banks  of  trees,  half  en- 
compassing a  wide  meadow ;  shattered  gray 
ruins,  fern  and  ivy-clad,  shaded  with  ash- 
tree  and  thorn,  here  a  triple  lancet  window, 
there  a  low-arched  crypt :  this  is  Waveriey,  a 
Cistercian  foundation  of  the  12th  centtfry. 
Here,  when  Ck>bbett  was  a  boy  (he  tells  us), 
flourished  the  finest  fruit-garden  he  ever  saw 
in  his  life.  It  has  Ions  since  disappeared ; 
and  it  seems  that  one  (I  know  not  wnich)  of 
the  successive  owners  of  the  park  improved 
away  a  great  part  of  the  abbey  ruins.  The 
name  of  Scott's  famous  novel  probably 
came  into  his  head  by  means  of  the  annals 
of  this  abbey ;  being  both  a  pretty  name  and 
appropriate  to  his  hero's  character.  The 
description  of  Waveriey  Honour  has  no  re- 
semblance to  the  real  Waveriey. 

I  took  the  shady  road  up  Crooksburv 
Hill,  turned  left,  along  the  moorland,  which 
lies  behind  the  vale  of  Moor  Park,  and  ac- 
counts for  the  name,  and  soon  saw  before 
me  the  ridge  of  Aldershot,  my  thoughts 
again  connecting  Swift  and  Cobbett,  by  the 
link  of  a  standing  army  —  a  novelty  in 
Swift's  day  —  and  a  thing  obnoxious  to 
them  both,  very  different  as  they  were,  both 
as  men  and  politicians. 

The  step  is  but  short  from  Swift,  Temnle, 
Marlborough,  to  Cobbett,  Wellington,  Palm- 
erston  (another  of  the  Temples),  whose 
grave  is  the  newest  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Two  or  three  lives  stretch  over  great 
changes  in  thought  and  history.  Our  chil- 
dren will  not  see  the  same  world  that  we 
see. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THREE  ENOLI8H  STATESMEN.* 

Mb.  Goldwih  Smith  is  deservedly  reck- 
oned a  master  of  the  English  language. 
He  has,  perhaps,  no  equal^  in  the  art  of 
writing  pungent  sarcasm,  weighted  with  real 
moral  indignation.  Every  word  comes 
from  the  hearty  as  well  as  from  the  head, 
and  throogh  the  perfection  of  his  style,  ev- 
ery word  tells.  Ahd  his  style  is  but  the  re- 
fiex  of  his  principles.  Clear,  forcible,  tin- 
compromising,  desperately  earnest,  his  prin- 
ciples have  won  for  him  the  reputation  of  a 

*  Three  EngiMkSiuUtmm.  A  Coarse  of  Lee> 
tares  on  the  Political  Hittory  of  England.  By 
OoklwiB  Smith.   London :  Moftmlllan  and  CO.  1837. 


political  fhnatic,  because  the  very  boUlness 
and  force  with  which  they  were  expressed 
helped  people  to  forget  that  he  was  enunci- 
ating theory,  not  insisting  that  his  theory 
could  practically  be  carried  out  fully  and  at 
once.  Fanatic  he  certainly  is  not,  unless 
that  word  be  extended  to  mean  every  one 
who  zealously  believes  in  a  cause  or  a  prin- 
ciple ;  but  he  is  too  apt  to  let  partizan  spirit, 
though  of  a  lofty  typie,  appear  in  his  treat- 
ment of  subjects  almost  alien  to  it.  The 
book  now  before  us  is  positively  disfigured, 
as  a  historical  work,  by  the  frequent  refer- 
ences to  matters  of  present  politics,  and  es- 
pecially to  that  miserable  Jamaica  business, 
of  which  most  men  are  ashamed,  and  all 
heartily  tired.  Doubtless  Mr.  Groldwin 
Smith's  chief  object  in  delivering  these  lec- 
tures was  to  inculcate  modem  political  les- 
sons by  the  aid  of  past  examples,  and  such 
an  object  is  not  only  legitimate,  but  most 
desirable.  But  this  may  easily  be  carried 
too  far ;  allusions  to  an  event  of  transitory 
importance  are  specially  damaging  to  the 
permanent  value  of  a  book,  though  tboy 
may  give  additional  point  to  a  lecture. 
Apart,  however,  from  the  political  views  in- 
culcated in  this  volume,  there  are  outlines, 
clearly  and  boldly  sketched,  if  mere  out- 
lines, of  the  three  statesmen  who  give  the 
titles  to  his  lectures,  which  are  well  deserv- 
ing of  study. 

A  few  years  ago,  soon  afler  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  John  Foster's  Debate  on  the 
Grand  Remonstrance,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
gave  two  unwritten  lectures  from  the  His- 
tory Chair  at  Oxford,  of  which  Pym  was 
the  hero,  and  the  first  lectnre  in  his  present 
volume  is  the  publication  in  a  literary  dres:^, 
and,  so  far  as  we  remember,  the  firat  publi- 
cation, of  the  views  then  expressed.  He 
regards  Pym,  and  not  Hampden,  as  the  real 
leader  of  the  Parliament  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolutionary  stru^rgle 
until  his  death,  as  the  greatest  orator  of  the 
party,  and  the  most  cultivated  statesman. 
Hampden's  great  service  in  the  Ship-Money 
question,  his  higher  social  position,  the  great 
devotion  to  his  penon  shown  by  men  of  all 
ranks,  perhaps  also  his  death  in  battle,  have 
tended  to  place  him  foremost ;  many  others 
besides  Lord  Macaulay  have  thought  that 
the  obscure  skirmish  at  Ghalgrove  changed 
the  fate  of  England.  But  the  facts  tell  dif- 
ferently. That  Pym  was  unquestionably 
the  leader,  in  a  parliamentary  sense,  of  the 
party  to  which  he  belonged,  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  his  having  taken  the  chief  part  in 
the  impeachment  of  Strafford,  though  other 
evidence  is  not  wanting.  He  was  also  the 
head  of  the  committee  of  Safety,  and  as 
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such  Tirtaallj  wielded  the  Government  for 
more  than  a  year,  a  period  of  repeated  disas- 
tei*9  lo  the  Parliamentary  cause^amoQg  which 
Hampden's  death  was  scarcely  the  worst. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1643  Pym  died  ;  but 
before  his  death  he  had  secured  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Scots,  had  overcome  the  fears  of 
Essex  and  the  half-hearted  party,  and  had 
seen  the  tide  turned  by  the  relief  of  Glou- 
cpster  and  the  second  battle  of  Newbury. 
He  was  buried  with  the  royal  pomp  befit- 
ting the  **  King  of  the  Commons,"  as  he  was 
often  styled  in  his  lifetime,  and  the  eager 
rejoicings  of  his  enemies  bore  witness  to  the 
value  of  his  life.  But  they  rejoiced  too 
soon :  Pym's  energy  had  sustained  his  cause 
through  the  first  trying  period,  when  all  the 
military  conditions  were  unfavourable,  and 
the  sword  of  Ciomwell  was  now  ready  to 
weigh  down  the  scale.  Pym  is  evidently  a 
man  after  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  own  heart, 
unswerving  in  his  adherence  to  a  cause, 
possessed  of  high  literary  and  historical 
culture,  of  perfectly  blameless  life,  a  man 
of  action,  but  of  political,  not  military  ac- 
tion, and  therefore  unstained  by  blood,  and 
above  all  really  religious.  Accordingly,  he 
paints  him  without  a  blemish,  and  we  can- 
not say  that  he  is  wrong.  The  greatest 
trial  of  all,  that  of  complete  success, 
was  spared  to  Pym,  and  his  fame  is  per- 
haps the  purer  for  the  very  reason  which 
has  made  it  \f^s  bright  than  he  deserves,  be- 
cause he  died  when  the  very  crisis  of  the 
struggle  was  barely  past. 

Cromwell,  or  rather  the  Protector,  is  the 
second  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  three  states- 
men ;  and  here,  again,  we  seem  to  recog- 
nize the  sentiments  of  a  brilliant  review  of 
M.  Guizot's  book  on  Cromwell,  which  ap- 
peared some  years  ago  in  the  Times,  Be 
this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  a 
clear  idea  of  Cromwell's  character,  not  re- 
ally less  favourable  than  Mr.  Carlyle's, 
though  to  sober-minded  people  more  truth- 
ful. "  The  Protectorate,  with  its  glories, 
was  not  the  conception  of  a  lonely  intel- 
lect, but  the  revolutionary  energy  of  a 
mighty  nation  concentrated  in  a  single 
chief."  The  representative  and  ruler  of  tne 
English  race,  the  pre-eminently  imperial 
race  of  the  modern  world,  in  the  greatest 
crisis  of  its  history,  might  well  be  one  of 
the  greatest  of  men ;  and  regarding  Crom- 
well merely  as  a  statesman,  one  can  hardly 
estimate  him  highly  enough.  Mr.  Groldwin 
Smith  dwells  with  great  pleasure  on  the 
Constitution  he  established,  on  the  persist- 
ent manner  in  which  he  strove  to  maintain 
free  institutions  and  avoid  arbitrary  govern- 


ment, on  the  economy,  the  efficiency,   the 
far-flighted  reforms  of  his  administratioii ; 
but  he  f^els  that  these  are  not  his  chief  title 
to  fame,  even  taking  into  account  the  ei- 
gantic  obstacles  he  had  to  overcome.      'J&e 
moral  greatness  of  the  Protector  is  even 
more  conspicuous  than  his  intellectual  power. 
The  ablest  General  alive,  with  an  invinci- 
ble army  devoted  to  him,  he  might  hare 
had  the  Continent  at  his  feet;    bnt   he 
sheathed  his  sword  for  ever  as  soon  as  Wor- 
cester fi^ed  England  firom  civil  war.     Call 
it  mere  prudence,  if  you  will,  deny  any  no- 
bler motives  for  his  forbearance  to  reopen 
the  great  religious  war ;  but  even  then  the 
self-restraint  which  refiued  to  listen  to  the 
promptings  of  personal  ambition  and  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  is  almost  superhiiRnan.  For 
though  his  admirers  may  find  grounds  for 
believing  that  he  was  not  vulgarly  ambitions, 
there  is  no4)OB8ible  (^oubt  that  he  was  deep- 
ly tinned  with  religious  fanaticism.     *'  A 
hypocritical  fanatic  "  is  the  old  character  of 
Cromwell ;  but  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  shows 
plainly  enough  not  only  that  the  two  quali- 
ties are  contradictory,  but  that  he  clearly 
was  the  one,  and  not  the  other.      At  the 
same  time,  he  wan  before  bis  age  in  striving 
persistently  to  establish  liberty  of  conscience, 
m  the  proper  sense  of  the  phrase ;  at  any 
rate,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  gives  us  many  and 
strong  reasons  for  so  believing.     In  this,  as 
in  other  respects,  he  is  apparently  himself 
one  of  those  who  **  regard  Urom well's  policy 
as  a  tidal  wave,  marking  the  line  to  which 
the  waters  will  once  more  advance,  and  look 
upon  him  as  a  ruler  who  was  before  his 
hour,  and  whose  hour,  perhaps,  is  now  come." 
We  are  hardly  so  sanguine  as  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  as  to  the  speedy  downfall  of  party 
government  in  England,  or  so  bitterly  hos- 
tile to  it,  but  we  fnlly  agree  with  him  that 
"  the  organic  legislation  of  Cromwell's  time 
may  stiU  deserve  the  consideration  of  con- 
stitutional rt^formers,  if  the  nation  should 
ever  desire  to  emancipate  itself  from  the 
government  of  party." 

Mr.  Groldwin  Smith's  account  of  Pitt  is 
deeply  tinged  by  his  very  strong  feelings 
about  the  French  Revolution.  All  the 
world  would  probably  agree  in  his  estimate 
of  Pitt's  career  before  the  war  broke  out, 
though  he  gives  too  special  a  prominence  to 
hisfinanciaJ  ability ;  and  the  majority  would 
side  with  him  rather  than  with  Loni  Stan- 
hope, in  refusing  to  hold  Pitt  free  from  all 
blame  for  taking  office  after  George  in.'s 
scandalous  India  Bill  intrigue,  even  if  they 
failed  to  see,  with  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  the 
taint  of  this  one  dishonourable  action  in 
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muiy  subsequent  tranflactionB.  Bat  with 
regud  to-  the  revolutionary  war,  and  Pitt's 
ad&Dmistration  during  it.  he  writes  in  a  man- 
ner which  illustrates  forcibly  the  intimate 
connection  between  his  opinions  and  bis 
sympathies.  The  ordinary  Liberal  tone  is 
to  praise  the  French  Revolution  as  a  whole, 
in  spite  of  undoubted  excesses,  and  to  blame 
Pitt  severely  for  poine  to  war,  and  a  fortiori 
for  the  '*  Tory  reign  of  terror  "  which  ensued 
in  England.  The  average  Tory  regards 
the  Revolution  as  a  movement  utterly  ini- 
quitous and  detestable,  against  which  all 
ihe  world  was  bound  to  take  arms.  And 
there  is  a  decided  tendency  on  all  sides, 
now  that  a  Bonaparte  is  once  more  on  the 
French  throne  who  has  always  been  at 
peace  witft  England,  to  respect  the  memory 
of  Napoleon  I.  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  flies  in 
the  face  of  all  alike.  He  abhors  the  Revo- 
lution for  its  atheism  and  its  cruelty,  and 
censures  Fox  severely  for  his  tone  regarding 
H.  He  denounces  in  the  strongest  ternos 
the  war  against  the  Revolution,  and  demol- 
ishes every  argument  urged  in  its  favour. 
But  all  is  changed  with  the  rise  of  Napoleon, 
whom  he  hates  with  an  energy  of  hatred  to 
which  his  command  of  language  gives  power- 
ful expression.  AfWr  the  rupture  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  *'  Pitt  came  m  to  conduct 
a  war,  and  this  time  a  necessary  war,  for  I 
am  convinced  that  with  the  perfidy  and 
rapine  of  Bonaparte  no  peace  could  be 
made;  that  the  struggle  with  him  was  a 
struggle  ibr  the  independence  of  all  nations, 
against  the  armed  and  disciplined  hordes  of 
a  conqueror  as  cruel  and  as  barbarous  as 
Attila.  The  outward  mask  of  civilization 
Bonaparte  wore,  and  he  could  use  political 
and  social  ideas  for  the  purposes  of  his  am- 
bition as  dexterously  as  cannon ;  but  in 
chsracter  he  was  a  Corsican,  and  as  savage 
as  any  bandit  of  the  isle.  If  utter  selfish- 
ness, if  the  reckless  sacrifice  of  humanity  to 
vour  own  interest  and  passions  be  vileness, 
history  has  no  viler  name."  Pitt  sank  under 
the  crushing  blow  of  Austerlitz,  and  left  his 
work  to  be  carried  on  by  successors  who  had 
little  in  them  of  Pitt  but  his  lately  developed 
l\>ryism.  Pitt  was,  perhaps,  as  unlike  Pym 
as  any  prominent  English  statesman  well 


could  be ;  but  in  this,  at  least,  they  were 
alike,  —  that  both  sank  under  the  weight  ol 
public  cares  at  a  moment  of  deep  gloom  for 
the  cause  they  were  sustaining,  and  yet 
after  having  really  sustained  the  worst 
pressure,  though  neither  their  own  eyes  nor 
those  of  other  men  for  many  a  day  saw  that 
the  tide  had  turned. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  intimate  connec- 
tion between  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  opinions 
and  his  sympathies ;  we  ought  perhaps,  to 
have  rather  said  that  hia  svmpathies  seem 
to  govern  his  opinions.  Those  sympathies 
are  intensely  democratic,  bitterly  hostile  to 
anything  savouring  of  violence,  contemptu- 
ous towards  all  pomp  and  ceremony,  en- 
thusiastic in  admiration  of  the  Universities, 
not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  might  be,  — 
above  all,  deeply  religious.  His  remarks 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  religious  element 
in  political  moveinentB  are  the  most  inter- 
esting and  suggestive ;  and  perhaps  this  is 
the  only  hobby  which  he  does  not  ride  too 
hard.  Certainly  he  does  strain  coherence, 
not  unfrequently,  to  make  some  past  event 
point  a  modern  democratic  mora^  or  to  in- 
troduce opinions  inapplicable  to  the  times 
he  was  treating,  however  opportune  now. 
Some  of  these  views  coincide  minutely  with 
those  which  we  have  repeatedly  expressed, 
as  where  he  says  that  for  an  army  or  navy 
to  be  in  a/  perfectly  sound  state  dismissal 
should  be  the  highest  punishment ;  or  where 
he  anticipates,  in  glowing  language,  a  future 
'*  moral,  commercial,  and  diplomatic  union 
of  all  the  communities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race."  Some  of  them  do  not  please  us 
quite  so  well ;  but  even  where  we  disagree 
with  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  conclusions,  we 
cannot  help  sympathizing  with  himself,  for 
it  is  evident  that  his  every  opinion  has  its 
origin  in  warm  love  of  truth  and  moral 
worth.  He  may  not  always  be  wise,  but  he 
is  always  sensible,  always  enthusiastic ;  and 
in  these  cynical  days  it  may  be  morally 
useful  for  society  to  study  the  writings  of 
an  .enthusiast  for  goodness,  even  as  it  may 
be  politically  useful,  at  a  moment  of  demo- 
cratic change,  fully  to  comprehend  the  at- 
titude and  principles  of  the  cultivated 
Democrats. 
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PABT  ZII. 
CHAPTKB  XXXVI.  —  MOMBNTXBT  KADNB88. 

It  would  be  difficalt  to  describe  the  looks  of 
the  assembled  party  in  the  library  at  Brown- 
lows  at  this  moment.  Jack,  to  whom  every 
thing  was  doubly  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  intruder  was  Pamela's  mother,  and  by  the 
feeling  that  his  own  aflbirs  must  be  somehow 
in  question,  made  a  step  forward,  thinking  that 
her  business  must  be  with  him,  and  fell  back 
in  double  consternation  when  she  passed  him, 
looking  only  at  his  father.  Sara  stood  aghast, 
knowing  nothing  —  not  even  aware  that  there 
90uld  be  any  thing  to  be  anxious  about  —  an 
impersonation  of  mere  wonder  and  surprise. 
l*he  two  elder  people  were  not  surprised. 
Both  oC  them  knew  what  it  meant.  Mr.  Brown- 
low  in  a  moment  passed  from  the  shock  of 
horror  and  dismay  which  had  prostrated  him 
at  first,  into  that  perfect  calm  which  is  never 
eonsistent  with  igiioranoe  or  innocence.  The 
wonder  of  his  children  would  have  convinced 
any  observer  of  their  perfect  unacquaintance 
with  the  matter.  But  he  knew  all  about  it 
—  he  was  perfectly  composed  aqd  master  of 
himself  in  a  second.  Life  goes  fast  at  such 
a  crisis.  Ho  felt  at  once  as  if  he  had  always 
known  it  was  to  end  like  this  —  always  fore- 
seen it  —  and  had  been  gradually  prepared  and 
wound  up  by  degrees  to  meet  the  blow.  All 
his  uncertainty  and  doubt  and  self-delusions 
vanished  from  him  on  the  spot.  He  knew  who 
his  visitor  was  without  any  explanation,  and 
that  she  had  come  just  in  time  —  and  that  it 
was  all  over.  Somehow  he  seemed  to  cease  on 
the  moment  to  be  the  principal  in  the  matter. 
By  the  time  Mrs.  Preston  had  come  up  to  him, 
he  had  become  a  calm  professional  spectator, 
watching  the  case  on  behalf  of  a  client.  The 
change  was  curious  to  himself,  though  he  had 
DO  time  just  then  to  consider  how  it  came 
abput. 

But  the  intruder  waa  not  calm.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  was  struggling  with  intense  excite- 
ment, panting,  trembling,  compelled  to  stop  on 
her  way  across  the  room  to  put  her  hand  to  her 
side,  and  gasp  for  the  half-stiiled  breath.  She 
took  no  notice  of  the  young  people  who  stood 
by.  It  is  doubtful  even  whether  she  was  aware 
of  their  presence.  She  went  up  gasping  to 
the  man  she  thought  her  enemy.  "  I  am  in 
time,"  she  said.  '  "I  have  come  to  claim  my 
mother's  money — the  moneyyou  have  robbed  us 
of.  I  am  in  time —  I  know  I  am  just  in  time ! 
1  have  been  at  Doctors'  Commons ;  it's  no  use 
telling  me  lies.  I  know  every  thing.  I've 
come  for  my  mother's  money -^  the  money 
you've  robbed  from  me  and  mine !  " 

Jack  came  forward  bewildered  by  thesd  ex- 
traordinary words.  "  This  is  frenzy,"  he  said. 
"  The  Boctor  is  right.  She  must  be  mad. 
Mrs.  Preston,  come  and  I'll  take  vou  home. 
Don't  let  us  make  any  row  about  it.  She  is 
Pamela's  mother.  Let  me  take  her  quietly 
away." 


"  I  mig^it  be  mad,"  safd  the  strange  appari- 
tion, "  if  wrong  could  make  a  woman  mad. 
Don't  talk  to  me  of  Pamela.  Sir,  yon  under- 
stand it's  you  I  come  to  —  it's  you !  Give  me 
my  mother's  money  !  I'll  not  go  away  from 
here  till  I  have  justice.  I'll  have  you  taken 
up  for  a  robber !  I'll  liave  you  put  in  prison  ! 
Irs  justice  I  want  —  and  my  rights." 

**  Be  quiet,  Jack,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow ;  "  let 
her  alone.  Go  away  ^-  that  is  the  liest  service 
you  can  do  me.  Sirs.  Preston,  you  must  ex- 
plain yourself.  Who  was  your  mother,  and 
what  do  yon  want  with  me  1 " 

Then  she  made  a  rush  forward  to  him  and 
clutched  his  arm.  He  was  standing  in  his 
former  position  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece, 
firm,  upright,  pale,  a  strong  man  still,  and  with 
his  energies  unbroken.  She  rushed  at  him,  a  tot- 
tering, agitated  woman,  old  and  weak,  and  half- 
frantic  with  excitement.  "  Give  me  my  moth- 
er's money  I "  she  cried,  and  gasped  and  choked, 
her  passion  being  too  much  for  her.  At  this 
instant?  the  clock  struck  :  it  was  a  silvery,  soft- 
tongucd  clock,  and  made  the  slow  beats  of  time 
thrill  into  the  silence.  Mr.  Brownlow  laughed 
when  h6  heard  it  —  laughed  not  witli  triumph, 
but  with  that  sense  of  the  utter  futility  of  all 
calculations  which  sometimes  comes  upon  the 
mind  with  a  strange  sense  of  the  humour  of  it, 
at  the  most  terrible  crisis.  Let  it  strike  — 
what  did  it  matter? — nothing  nowoonld  de- 
liver him  from  his  fate. 

'*  I  take  you  to  witness  I  was  here  and 
claimed  my  money  before  it  struck,"  cried  tibe 
woman.  '*!  was  here.  You  can't  change 
that.  You  villain,  give  me  mv  mother's  mon- 
ey !  Give  me  my  money  :  you  ve  had  it  for  five 
and  twenty  years ! " 

"Compose  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow, 
speaking  to  her  as  he  might  have  done  had  he 
been  the  professional  adviser  of  the  man  who 
was  involved  ;  "sit  down  and  take  your  time; 
you  were  here  before  twelve,  you  shall  have  all 
the  benefit  of  that ;  now  tell  me  what  yonr 
name  is,  and  what  is  your  claim." 

Mrs.  Preston  sat  down  as  he  told  her,  and 
glared  at  him  with  her  wild  bright  eyes ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  overwrought  condition  in 
which  she  was,  she  could  not  but  recognise  the 
calm  of  the  voice  which  addressed  her :  a  cer- 
tain shade  of  uncertainty  flickered  over  her 
countenance — she  grew  confused  in  the  midst 
of  her  assurance  —  it  seemed  impossible  that 
he  could  take  it  so  quietly  if  he  knew  what  she 
meant.  And  then  her  bodily  fatigue,  sleepless- 
ness, and  exhaustion  were  beginning  to  tell. 

"  You  are  trying  to  cheat  me,"  she  said,  with 
difficulty  restraining  the  impulse  of  her  weak- 
ness to  cry.  "You  are  trying  to  cheat  met 
you  know  it  better  than  I  do,  and  I  read  it  with 
my  own  eyes  :  you  have  had  it  for  five  and 
twenty  years :  and  yon  try  to  face  it  out  and 
cheat  me  now  I  " 

Then  the  outburst  came  which  had  been  kept 
back  so  long ;  she  had  eaten  nothing  all  day ; 
she  had  not  slept  the  previous  night ;  she  had 
been  trarcdling  and  rushing  about  till  the  solid 
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Mirth  seemed  to  be  goin^  round  and  round  with 
her ;  she  burst  into  sobbing  and  crying  as  she 
spoke ;  not  tears  •^~  she  was  not  capable  of 
tears.  When  Mr.  Brownlow,  in  his  extraordi- 
nary self-possession,  went  to  a  side  table  to 
bring  a  decanter  of  sherry  which  had   been 

elaoed  there,  she  made  an  effort  to  rise  to  stop 
im,  but  even  that  she  was  unable  to  do.  He 
walked  across  the  room  while  his  astonished 
rhildren  still  stood  and  .looked  on.  He  alone 
had  all  his  wits  about  him,  and  sense  enough 
to  be  compassionate.  He  filled  out  a  ^lass 
of  wine  with  a  steady  hand  and  brought  i^  to 
her.  "  Take  this/'  he  said, "  and  then  you  will 
be  more  able  to  tell  me  what  you  mean." 

Mrs.  Preston  looked  up  at  him,  struck  dumb 
with  wonder  in  the  midst  of  her  agitation.  She 
was  capable  of  thinking  he  meant  to  poison 
her  —  probably  that  was  the  first  idea  in  her 
mind  ;  but  when  she  looked  up  and  saw  the 
expression  in  his  face,  it  calmed  her  in  spite  of 
herself.  She  took  the  glass  from  him  as  if  she 
could  not  help  it,  and  swallowed  the  wine  in  an 
unwilling  yet  eager  way  —  for  her  bodily 
exhaustion'craved  the  needful  support,  though 
her  mind  was  against  it.  She  began  to  shake 
and  tremble  all  over  as  Mr.  Brownlow  took  the 

flass  from  her  hand :  hi^  quietness  overwhelmed 
er.  If  he  had  tamed  her  out  of  the  room, 
out  of  the  hoose,  it  would  have  seemed  more 
natural  than  this. 

*[  Father,"  said  Jack,  interposing, "  I  have  seen 
her  like  this  before — I  don't  know  what  she 
has  in  her  head,  but  of  course  I  can't  stand  by 
and  see  her  get  into  trouble :  if  you  will  go 
away  I  will  t^e  her  home." 

Mr.  Brownlow  smiled  again,  a  cnrtous  smile  of 
despair,  once  more  seeing  the  humour,  as  it  were, 
of  the  situation.  "  It  will  be  better  for  yon  to 
take  Sara  away,"  he  said ;  "  go,  both  of  you — 
it  does  not  matter."  Then,  having  fallen  into 
this  momentary  incoherence,  he  recovered  him- 
self and  turned  round  to  his  visitor.  "Now 
tell  me,"  he  s^id  gently,  "  who  yoo  axe  and 
what  you  mean  ?  " 

But  by  this  time  it  did  not  seem  as  if  she 
were  able  to  speak — she  sat  and  stared  at  him, 
her  dark  eyes  shining  wildly  out  of  her  old 
pallid  face.  "I  have  seen  the  will  —  I  have 
been  at  Doctors'  Commons,"  she  gulped  out  by 
degrees  ;  "  I  know  it  must  be  true." 
'•  Who  are  you  I "  said  Mr.  Brownlow. 

Then  the  poor  trembling  creature  got  up 
and  made  a  rush  towards  him  again.  "  You 
know  who  I  am,"  she  said,  ''but  that  don't 
matter,  as  you  sav  :  I  was  Phosbe  Thomson  ; 
give  me  my  mother's  money  —  ah  I  give  •  me 
the  money  that  belongs  to  my  child  I  give  me 
my  fortune  1  there's  witnesses  that  I  came  in 
time ;  I  came  in  time  —  I  came  in  time  1 " 
screamed  forth  the  exhausted  woman.  She 
bad  lost  all  command  of  hersielf  by  this  time, 
and  nhrieked  oat  the  words,  growing  louder 
and  louder;  then  all  at  once,  without  any 
warning,  she  fell  down  at  the  feet  of  the  man 
■be  was  defying—  fell  in  a  dead  bundle  on  the 


floor,  in  a  fiunt  —  almost,  as  it  seemed  for  the 
moment,  dead. 

Mr.  Brownlow,  for  one  dreadful  second, 
thought  she  was  dead.  The  moment  was  ter- 
rible beyond  all  description,  worse  than  any 
thing  that  had  yet  befallen  him  ;  a  thrill  of 
hope,  an  awful  sickening  of  suspense  came  orcr 
him :  for  the  first  time  he,  too,  lost  his  senses : 
he  did  not  stoop  to  raise  her,  nor  take  any 
means  for  her  restoration,  but  stood  looking 
down  upon  her,  watching,  as  a  man  might 
watch  the  wild  beast  which  had  been  about  to 
kill  him,  writhing  under  some  sudden  shot. 
A  man  would  not  interpose  in  such  a  case  with 
surgical  aid  for  the  wounded  lion  or  tiger. 
Neither  did  Mr.  Brownlow  feel  himself  moved 
to  interfere.  He  only  stood  and  looked  on. 
'  But  his  children  were  not  wound  up  to  the 
!  same  state  of  feeling.  Jack  rushed  forward 
!  and  lifted  his  Pamela's  mother  from  the  floor, 
;  and  Sara  flew  to  her  aid  with  feminine  succours. 
I  They  laid  her  on  the  sofa,  and  put  water  on 
her  &ce,  and  did  every  thing  they  knew  to 
I  restore  her.  Mr.  Brownlow  did  not  interfere ;  he 
could  not  bid  them  stop  ;  it  never  even  occurred 
to  him  to  attempt  to  restrain  their  charitable 
offices.  He  left  tnem  to  themselves,  and  walked 
heavily  up  and  'down  the  room  on  the  other 
side,  waiting  till  she  should  come  to  herself. 
For  of  course  she  would  come  to  herself —he 
had  no  doubt  of  that.  After  the  first  instant 
it  was  clearly  enough  apparent  to  him  that 
such  a  woman  at  such  a  moment  would  not 
die. 

When  Mrs.  Preston  came  to  herself,  she 
tried  to  get  up  ftom  the  sofa,  and  looked  at 
them  all  with  a  piteous  look  of  terror  and  help- 
lessness. She  was  a  simple  uneducated  wo- 
man, making  little  distinction  between  diflferent 
kinds  of  crime  —  and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  a 
man  who  had  defrauded  her  (as  she  thought) 
all  these  years,  might  very  well  mean  to  mur- 
der her  when  he  was  found  out.  She  did  not 
see  the  difference.  She  shuddered  as  she  fell 
back  on  the  cushions  unable  to  rise.  "  Would 
von  like  to  kill  me?"  she  said  faintly,  looking 
m  their  faces.  She  was  afraid  of  them,  and 
she  was  helpless  and  alone.  She  did  not  feel 
even  as  if  she  had  the  strength  to  cry  out. 
And  there  were  three  of  them  —  they  could 
put  out  her  feeble  flickering  flame  of  life  if 
they  pleased.  As  for  the  two  young  people 
whom  she  addressed  in  the  first  place,  they 
supposed  simply  that  she  was  raving.  But 
Mr.  Brownlow,  who  was,  in  his  way,  as  highly 
strained  as  she  was,  caught  the  words.  And 
the  thought  flashed  through  his  mind  as  if 
some  one  had  held  up  a  picture  to  him.  What 
would  it  mutter  if  she  were  to  die  ?  She  was 
old— she  had  lived  long enongh— she  was  not 
so  happy  that  she  should  wish  to  live  longer ; 
and  her  child  — others  might  do  better  for  her 
child  than  she  could.  It  was  not  his  fault.  It 
was  her  words  that  called  up  the  picture  before 
him,  and  he  made  a  few  steps  forward  and  put 
his  children  away,  and  came  up  to  the  sofa  and 
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looked  at  her.  An  old,  faint,  feeble,  wom-ont 
woman.  A  touch  would  do  it ;  —  her  life  was 
like  the  last  sere  leaves  flattering  on  the  end  of 
the  branches ;  a  tonch  would  do  it.  He  came 
and  looked  at  her,  not  knowing  what  he  did, 
and  put  his  children  awav.  And  there  was 
something  in  his  eyes  which  made  her  shrink 
into  the  corner  of  ner  couch  and  tremble  and 
be  silent.  He  was  looking  to  see  how  it  could 
be  done  —  by  some  awful  unconscions  impulse, 
altogether  apart  from  any  will  or  thought  of 
his.  And  a  touch  would  do  it.  This  was 
what  was  in  his  eyes  when  he  told  his  children 
to  go  away. 

"  Go  —  go  to  bed,"  he  said,  "  I  will  take  care 
of  Mrs.  Preston."  There  was  a  horrible  ap- 
pearance of  meaning  in  his  voice,  but  yet  he 
did  not  know  what  he  meant.  He  stood  and 
looked  down  npon  her  gloomily.  Yes,  that  was 
all  that  stood  between  him  and  peace ;  a  wo- 
man whom  any  chance  toach — any  blast  bit- 
terer than  usual  —  any  accidental  fall,  might 
kill.  "  Go  to  bed,  children,"  he  repeated  harsh- 
ly. It  seemed  to  him  somehow  as  if  it  would 
be  belter,  as  if  he  would  be  more  at  liberty, 
when  they  were  away. 

"Oh,  no — no,"  said  Mrs.  Preston,  moaning. 
"  Don't  leave  me  —  don't  leave  me.  Yon 
would'nt  see  any  harm  come  to  me,  for  my 
Pamela's  sake  I " 

And  then  both  his  children  looked  into  Mr. 
Brownlow's  face.  I  cannot  tell  what  they  saw 
there.  I  doubt  whether  they  could  have  told 
themselves ;  but  it  was  something  that  thrilled 
them  through  and  through,  which  came  back 
to  them  from  time  to  time  all  their  lives,  and 
which  they  could  never  forget.  Jack  turned 
away  from  his  father  with  a  kind  of  horror, 
and  went  and  placed  himself  boside  Mrs.  Pres- 
ton at  the  head  of  the  sofa.  But  Sara,  though 
her  dismay  was  still  greater,  went  up  to  him 
and  clasped  his  arm  with  Itoth  her  hands. 
"  Papa,"  she  said,  "  come  away.  Come  with 
me.  I  don't  know  what  it  means,  but  it  is  too 
much  for  you.    Come,  papa." 

Mr.  Brownlow  once  more  put  her  away  with 
his  hand.  "  Go  to  bed,  Sara,"  he  said ;  and 
then  freeing  himself,  he  went  across  the  room 
to  the  curtained  windows,  and  stared  out  as  if 
they  were  open,  and  came  back  again.    The 

Eresence  of  his  children  was  an  oppression  to 
im.  He  wanted  them  away.  And  then  he 
stood  again  by  the  side  of  the  sofa  and  looked 
at  his  visitor.  "  We  can  talk  this  over  best 
alone,"  he  said ;  and  at  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
and  a  movement  which  she  thought  Jack  made 
to  leave  her,  she  gave  a  sudden  cry. 

"  He  will  kill  me  if  you  go  away ! "  she  said. 
"  Oh.  don't  leave  me  to  him  1  I — don't  mean 

to  injure  vou  —  I But  you're  in  league 

with  him,  she  exclaimed,  rising  suddenly  with 
the  strength  of  excitement,  and  rushing  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room  ;  "you  are  all  against 
me.  I  shall  be  kilKd  1 1  shall  bo  killed  I  Murder  1 
marder  1  —  though  I  don't  want  to  hnrt  yon. 
I  want  nothing  but  my  rights." 


She. got  behind  the  writing-table  in  her  is- 
sane  terror,  and  threw  herself  down  there  <m 
h«3r  kuees,  propping  herself  np  against  it,   and 
watching  them  as  from  behind  a  barricade,  ^rith 
her  palUd  thin  face  suppoii^d  on  the  table. 
With  her  hands  she  drew  a  chair  to  each  side  of 
her.    She  was  like  a  wild  creature  painfully 
barricading   herself  —  sheltering    her    feeble 
strength  within  intrenchments,  and  taming  her 
face  to  the  foe.    Mr.  Brownlow  stood  still  and. 
looked  at  her,  but  this  time  with  a  stupefied 
look  which  meant  nothing  ;  and  as  for  Jack  be 
stood  aghast,  half-frightened,  half-angry,  not 
knowing  if  she  were  mad,  or  what  it  was. 
When  either  of  them  moved,  she  crouched  to- 
gether and  cried  out.  thinking  they  were  abuat 
to  rush  upon  her.    For  the  moment  she  was 
all  but  mad — mad  with  excitement,   fright, 
evil-thinking,  and  ignorance — ignonince  most 
of  all, — seeing  no  reason  why,  if  they  had  done 
one  wrong,  they  should  not  do  another.    Kill 
or  defraud,  which  did  it  matter  1  —  and  for  the 
moment  she  was  out  of  her  Senses,  and  knew 
not  what  she  did  or  said. 

Sara  was  the  only  one  who  retained  her  wits 
at  this  emergency.  She  stepped  l)chind  the 
screen  made  by  the  table  without  pausing  to 
think  about  it.  "  Mrs.  Preston,"  sh^  said,  "  I 
don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  yon.  Ton 
look  as  if  you  had  gone  mad ;  but  I  am  not 
frightened.  What  do  you  m^'an  by  calling 
murder  here  ?  Come  with  me  to  my  room  and 
go  to  bed.  It  is  time  everybody  was  in  bed.  I 
will  take  care  of  you.  You  are  tired  to  death, 
and  not  fit  to  be  up.     Come  with  me." 

*'  You  I  "  cried  Mrs.  Preston  —  "  you  I  You 
that  have  had  everything  my  Pamela'  ought  to 
have  had  1  that  have  been  kept  like  a  pri  ncess  on 
my  money  1  You  I — but  don  t  let  them  kill  me," 
she  cried  out  the  next  moment,  shuddering  and 
turning  towards  the  other  woman  for  protection. 
"  You're  btft  a  girl.  Come  here  and  stand  by 
me,  and  save  me,  and  I'll  stand  by  you.  Yon 
shall  always  have  a  home.  I'll  be  as  good  to 
you  —  but  save  m^  I  don't  let  them  kill  me!  ** 
she  cried,  frantically  throwing  her  arms  round 
Sara's  waist.  It  was  a  curious  sight.  The  girl 
stood  erect,  her  slight  figure  swaying  with  the 
unusual  strain  upon  it,  her  face  lit  up  with  such 
powerful  emotions  as  she  had  never  known 
before,  looking  wistful,  alarmed,  wondering, 
proud,  npon  her  father  and  her  brother  at  the 
other  side,  while  the  old  woman  cluni;  to  her, 
crouching  at  her  feet,  hiding  her  face  in  her 
dress,  clasping  her  waist  as  for  life  and  death. 
Sara  had  accepted  the  office  thrust  npon  her, 
whatever  it  was.  She  had  become  res|K)n8ible 
for  the  terrified,  exhausted  claimant  of  nil  Mr. 
Brownlow's  fortune  — and  turned  round  npon 
the  two  astonished  men  with  something  now  to 
them,  something  that  was  almost  defiance,  in 
her  eyes. 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  means/'  she  said,  lay- 
ing her  long,  soft,  shapely  hand  upon  Mrs. 
Preston's  shontder  like  the  picture  of  a  guar- 
dian angel ;  "  bat  it  has  gone  past  your  mana^ 
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giBg,  and  I  most  take  chai^ge  of  her.  Jack, 
open  the  door,  and  keep  oat  of  the  way.  She 
iiia<*t  come  with  me." 

And  then,  indeed,  Mr.  Brownlow  within  him- 
self, in  the  depths  of  his  hefirt,  attered  a  groan, 
which  made  some  ontward  echo.  He  was  in 
the  last  crisis  of  his  fate,  and  his  cherished  child 
forsook  him  and  took  his  atlversary's  part.  He 
withdrew  him  self  and  sank  down  into  a  chair, 
clearing  the  way,  as  she  had  bidden.  Sara  had 
taken  cliargc  of  her.  Sara  had  covered  the  in- 
truder for  ever  and  ever  with  the  shield  of  her 
protection  ;  and  yet  it  was  for  Sara  alone  that 
ne  could  have  found  in  his  heart  to  munler 
this  woman,  as  she  said.  When  Sara  stood 
forth  and  faced  him  in  her  young  strength  and 
pride,  a  sudden  Lady  of  Succour,  it  cast  him  to 
the  earth.  And  he  gave  that  groan,  and  sank 
down  and  put  himself  aside,  as  it  were.  He 
could  not  carry  on  the  struggle.  When  Sara 
heard  it  her  heart  smote  her ;  she  turned  to 
him  eagerly,  not  to  comfort  him,  but  to  de- 
fend  herself. 

"  Well  I  "  she  said,  "  if  it  was  nothing,  you 
would  not  have  minded.  It  must  be  something, 
or  you  would  not  have  looked  "  — •  And  then 
she  stopped  and  shuddered.  "  I  am  eoing  to 
take  charge  of  her  to-night,"  she  added,  low 
and  hurriedly.  "  I  will  take  her  to  my  room, 
and  stey  with  her  all  night.  To-morrow,  per- 
haps, we  may  know  what  it  means.  Jack,  she 
can  walk,  if  you  will  clear  the  way." 

Then  Mr.  Brownlow  looked  up,  with  an  in- 
describable pang  at  his  heart,  and  saw  his 
daughter  lead,  half  carrying,  his  enemy  away. 
**  [  will  take  her  to  my  room,  and  stay  with  her 
all  night."  He  had  felt  the  emphasis  and 
meaning  that  were  in  the  words,  and  he  had 
seen  Sara's  shudder.  Good  heavens  1  what 
was  it  for  ?  Was  he  a  man  to  do  murder  ? 
What  wus  it  his  child  ha<i  read  in  his  eye  1  In 
this  horrible  confusion  of  thought  he  sat  and 
watched  the  8tran;;er  out.  She  had  made  good 
her  loilgment,  not  only  in  the  house,  but  in  the 
innermoiit chamber,  in  Sara's  room  — in  Sari's 
protecting  presence,  where  nothing  could  get 
near  her.  And  it  was  against  him  that  nis 
child  had  taken  up  this  wretched  woman's  de- 
fence !  Ho  neitlier  moved  nor  spoke  for  some 
minutes  after  they  bifid  lefi  the  room.  The  bit- 
terness hftd  all  to  be  tasted  and  swallowed  be- 
fore his  thoughts  could  go  forward  to  other 
things,  and  to  the  real  6nal  question.  By  de- 
grees-, however,  as  he  came  to  himself,  he  be- 
came aware  that  he  was  not  yet  left  free  to 
think  about  the  final  question.  Jack  was  still 
beside  him.  He  did  not  say  anything,  but  he 
was  moving  and  fidgeting  about  the  room  with 
his  hands  in  hi*  pockets  in  a  way  which  proved 
that  he  had  something  to  say.  As  Mr.  Brown- 
low came  to  himself  he  gradually  woke  to  a 
perception  of  his  son's  restless  HgUre  beside  him, 
and  knew  that  he  had  another  explanation  to 
make. 

"  I  don't  want  to  tronble  yon,"  said  Jack  at 
last,  abruptly,  "  but  I  should  rmj  much  like  to 
know,  sir,  what  all  this  means.    If  Mrs.  Pres- 


ton is  mad  ^  as  —  God  knows  I  don't  want  to 
think  it,"  cried  the  young  man,  *'  but  one  mast 
believe  one's  eyes  —  if  she  is  mad,  why  did  yoa 
give  in  to  her,  and  humour  her  1  Why  did  not 
you  let  mc  take  her  away  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  she  is  mad,"  said  Mr.  Brown- 
low, slowly. 

Upon  which  Jack  came  to  a  dead  stop,  and 
stared  at  his  father  —  "  Good  heavens,  sir,"  he 
said,  "  what  can  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  getting 
ap  in  his  turn.  "  My  head  is  not  quite  clear 
to-night.  Leave  me  now.  I'll  tell  you  after. 
I'll  tell  you  —  some  time  ;  —  I  mean  in  the 
morning."  Then  he  walked  once  more  across 
the  room,  and  threw  himself  into  the  big  easy- 
chair  by  the  dying  fire.  One  of  the  lamps  had 
run  down,  and  was  flickering  out,  throwing 
strange  quivers  of  light  and  shade  about  the 
room.  An  indescribable  change  had  come 
over  it ;  it  had  been  bright,  and  now  it  looked 
desolate ;  it  had  been  the  home  of  peace,  and 
now  the  very  air  was  heavy  with  uncertainty 
and  a  kind  of  hovering  horror.  Mr.  Brownlow 
threw  himself  wearily  into  the  big  chair,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  A  moment 
after  he  seemed  to  recollect  himself,  and  looked 
up  and  called  Jack  back.  "  My  boy,"  he  said, 
'  something  has  happened  to-night  which  I  did 
not  look  for.  You  must  consider  everything  I 
said  to  you  before  as  cancelled.  It  appears  I 
was  premature.    I  am  sorry  —  for  you,  Jack." 

"  l>on't  be  sorry  for  me, '  cried  Jack,  with  a 
generous  impulse.  "  It  could  not  have  made 
much  matter  any  how —  my  life  is  decided, 
come  what  may.' 

Tiien  his  father  looked  up  at  him  sharply, 
but  with  a  quiver  in  his  lip.  "  Ah  1 "  he  said ; 
and  Jack  perceived  somehow,  he  did  not  know 
how,  that  he  had  unwittingly  inflicted  a  new 
wound.  "  It  could  not  have  made  much  mat- 
ter —  true,"  he  said,  and  rose  upland  bowed  to 
his  son  as  if  he  had  been  a  stranger.  "  That 
being  the  case,  perhaps  the  less  we  say  to  each 
other  the  better  now  '  — 

"  What  have  I  said,  sir  1 "  cried  Jack  in 
amaze. 

"Enough,  enough,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow, 
"  enough  —  whether  it  was  in  answer  to  his 
qnestion,  or  by  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
conversation.  Jack  could  not  tell ;  and  then  his 
father  waved  him  away,  and  sat  down  again, 
once  more  burying  his  face  in  his  hands.  Again 
the  iron  had  entered  his  soul.  Both  of  them  I 
—  all  he  had  in  the  world — his  fortune,  his 
position,  his  son,  his  daughter,  must  all  go  ?  It 
seemed  to  him  now  as  if  the  external  things 
were  nothing  in  comparison  of  these  hist.  Sara, 
for  whoso  sake  alone  he  feared  it — Jack,  whom 
he  had  not  petted  —  whom  perhaps  he  had 
crossed  a  little  as  fiithers  will,  but  whom  at 
bottom  —  never  mind,  never  mind !  he  said  to 
h'lmself.  It  was  the  way  of  the  world.  Sons 
did  not  take  op  their  father's  cause  nowadays 
as  a  matter  of  course.  They  had  themselves  to 
think  of—  in  £sct,  it  was  right  they  should  think 
of  themselves.    The  world  was  of  much  more 
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importance  to  Jack  than  it  could  be  to  himself, 
for  of  conrtjo  a  young  man  had  twice  the  length 
of  time  to  provide  for  that  his  father  could  poif- 
sibly  have.  Never  mind  !  He  said,  it  to  himself 
with  bis  liead  bowed  down  in  his  hands.  But 
he  did  miiid.  "  It  would  not  make  much 
mutter  anyhow  "  —  no,  not  much  matter. 
Jack  would  have  it  instead  of  Sara  and  Powys. 
It  was  the  same  kind  of  compromise  that  he  had 
intended  —  only  that  the  persons  and  the  mo- 
tive were  changed.  ^ 

Poor  Jack  in  the  mean  time  went  about  the 
room  in  a  very  disconsolate  state.  He  was  so 
startled  in  every  way  that  he  did  not  know 
what  to  think,  and  yet  vague  shadows  of  the 
troth  were  flickering  about  his  mind.  He  knew 
something  vaguely  of  the  origin  of  his  father's 
fortune,  and  nothing  but  that  could  explain  it ; 
and  now  he  was  ofiended  at  something.  What 
coaki  it  be  that  he  was  offended  at  ?  It  never 
occurred  to  Jack  that  his  own  words  might  bear 
the  meaning  that  was  set  upon  them  ;  he  was 
disconcerted  and  vexed,  and  did  not  know  what 
to  do.  He  went  wandering  about  the  room, 
lifting  and  replacing  the  b<x>k8  on  the  tables, 
and  finally,  after  a  long  pause,  he  went  up  to 
bis  fatlier  again. 

"  I  wish  you'd  have  some  confidence  in  me," 
he  said.  "  I  don't  pretend  to  be  wise,  hut  still 
— —  And  then  if  there  is  anything  hanging 
over  us,  it  is  best  that  a  fellow  should 
know  " 

"  There  is  nothing  hanging  over  you,"  said 
Mr.  Brownlow,  raising  his  head,  almost  with 
bitterness.  "  It  will  not  matter  much  anyhow, 
you  know.  Don't  think  of  waiting  for  me..  I 
iiave  a  good  deal  to  think  over.  la  short  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  leave  mo  to 
myself  and  go  "  — 

"  As  you  please,"  said  Jack,  who  was  at  last 
offended  in  his  turn  ;  and  after  he  had  made  a 
discontented  promenade  all  round  the  room,  he 
lounged  towards  the  door,  still  hoping  he  might 
be  called  back  again.  But  he  was  not  called 
back.  On  the  contrary,  his  father's  head  had 
sunk  again 'into  his  hands,  and  he  had  evident- 
ly retired  into  himself,  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
.  fellowship  or  sympathy.  Jack  veered  gradual- 
ly towards  the  door  and  went  out  of  the  room, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  great  trouble 
and  perplexity  in  his  mind.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  he  saw  what  the  trouble  must  be,  and  that 
of  itself  was  not  pleasant.  But  bad  as  it  might 
be,  it  WAS  not  so  bad  as  the  way  his  father  was 
taking  it.  Good  heavens,  if  he  should  hurt  the 
old  woman  1  —  but  surely  he  was  not  capable 
of  that.  And  then  Jack  returned  upon  his  own 
case  and  felt  wounded  and  sore.  He  was  not  a 
baby  that  his  father  should  decline  to  take  him 
into  his  confidence.  He  was  not  a  fool  that  be 
■bonid  be  supposed  unequal  to  the  emergency. 
Sleep  was  out  of  the  question  under  the  ci& 
curostimces  ;  and  besides  he  did  not  want  to 
meet  any  of  the  fellows  who  might  have  been 
disturbed  by  Mrs.  Preston's  cry  and  might  have 
come  to  his  room  for  information.  "  liang  it 
•U ! "  said  Jack,  as  he  threw  himself  on  a  sora  in 


the  smoking-room,  and  lighted  a  dreary  cigcr. 
It  was  not  a  very  serious  malediction,  but  yet  hid 
mind  was  serious  enough.  Some  terrible  crisis 
in  the  historv  of  his  family  was  coming  on.  and 
he  could  only  guess  what  it  was.  Something 
that  involved  not  only  his  own  prospects,  but 
the  prospects  of  his  future  wife.  And  yet  na> 
body  would  tell  hini  what  was  the  meaning  of 
it.    It  was  hard  lines  for  Jack. 

When  his  son  left  the  room,  Mr.  Brownlow 
lifted  his  head  out  of  his  hands.  lie  looked 
eagerly  round  the  room  and  made  sure  he  w:ts 
alone.  And  then  his  countenance  rclax^  & 
little.  He  could  venture  to  look  as  he  feir,  to 
throw  off  every  mask  when  ho  was  uloui*. 
Then  he  ^ot  up  and  walked  heavily  about. 
Was  it  all  true  ?  Had  she  come  al  the  last 
moment  and  made  her  claim  ?  Had  she  li*;ht -d 
down  u|K>a  him.  tracked  him  out,  just  as  ho 
was  saying,  and  at  lost  permitting  himself  to 
think,  that  all  was  over  ?  A  strange  confusioa 
swept  over  him  as  he  sat  and  looked  round  the 
empty  room.  Was  it  possible  that  all  this 
had  happened  since  he  was  last  alone  in  it  ? 
It  was  only  a  few  hours  since ;  and  he  had 
been  scarcely  able  to  believe  that  so  blessed  a 
state  of  things  could  he  true.  He  had  sat 
there  and  planned  every  kind  of  kindnes:)  and 
bounty  to  everybody  by  way  of  expras.  ing  his 
gratitude  to  God.  Was  it  possible?  CouM 
everything  since  then  be  so  entirely  changed  ^ 
Or  hud  he  only  dreamt  the  arrival  oF  the  sudden 
claimant,  the  striking  of  the  clock  too  late,  all 
the  miseries  of  the  night  ?  As  he  asked  him- 
self these  questions,  a  sudden  shuddering  came 
over  him.  There  was  one  thing  which  he 
knew  could  be  no  dream.  It  was  the  sug- 
gestion which  had  come  into  his  mind  as  he 
stood  by  the  sofa.  He  seemed  to  see  her  be- 
fore him,  worn,  old,  feeble,  and  involuntarily 
his  thoughts  straved  away  again  to  that  horri- 
ble thought.  What  was  the  use  of  such  a 
woman  in  the  world?  She  had  nothing  be- 
fore her  but  old  age,  infirmiiics,  a  lingering 
illness  most  likely,  many  sufferings  and  death 
—  only  death  at  the  end ;  ttiat  was  the  best, 
the  only  event  awaiting  her.  To  the  young, 
life  may  blossom  out  afinesh  at  any  moment, 
but  the  old  can  only  die  —  that  is  all  that  re- 
mains for  them.  And  a  touch  would  do  it  It 
might  save  her  from  a  great  deal  of  suffering 
— It  would  certainly  save  her  from  the  trial  of 
a  new  position,  the  difficult  transition  from 
poverty  to  wealth.  If  he  was  himself  as  old, 
Mr.  Brownlow  thought  vaguely  (all  this  was 
very  vague  —  it  was  not  breathed  in  articulate 
thought,  much  less  in  words)  that  he  would  he 
glad  to  be  put  quietly  out  of  the  way.  Heaven 
knows  he  would  be  grateful  enough  to  any 
one  even  at  that  moment  who  would  put  him 
out  of  the  way. 

And  it  would  be  so  easy  to  do  it ;  a  touch 
would  do  it.  The  lifo  was  fluttering  already 
in  her  pulses ;  very  likely  the  first  severe  cold 
would  brin^  her  down  like  the  leaves  off  the 
trees  ;  and  m  the  mean  time  what  a  difference 
hdr  life  would  make.    Mr.  Brownlow  got  op 
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and  began  to  wnlk  aboat*  not  able  to  keep  still 
any  longer.  The  second  lamp  was  now  begin- 
ning  to  flicker  for  want  of  oil,  and  the  room 
i¥aa  darkening,  though  he  did  not  perceive  it. 
It  woald  be  the  kindest  office  thnt  could  be  done 
to  an  old  woman;  he  had  often  thought  so. 
Suddenly  there  occurred  to  him  a  recollection  of 
certain  unhappy  creatures  in  the  workhouse  at 
Masterton.  who  were  so  old  that  nothing  was 
any  pleasure  to  them.  He  thought  of  the  life- 
in -death  he  had  seen  among  them,  the  tedions 
blank,  the  animal  half-existence,  the  dead,  dull 
doze,  out  of  which  only  a  bad  fit  of  coughing  or 
Fome  other  suffering  roused  them  ;  and  of  his 
own  passing  reflection  how  kind  it  woold  be  to 
mix  them  a  sleeping  potion  on\y  a  little 
stronger,  and  let  uem  be  gone.  It  would  be 
the  betst  thing  any  one  conld  do  for  them.  It 
woold  be  the  bes't  thing  any  one  conld  do  for 
her ;  then  all  the  trouble,  all  the  rexation,  all  the 
misery  and  change  that  it  would  save ! 

As  for  the  child,  Mr.  Brownlow  said  to  him- 
self that  oil  should  go  well  with  the  diild.  He 
would  not  intertere.  Jack  should  marry  her 
if  he  pleased—- all  should  go  well  with  her; 
and  sne  would  not  have  the  difficult  task  of 
reconciling  the  world  to  her  mother.  In  every 
wtiy  it  seemed  the  desirable  anangemont.  If 
Providence  would  but  interpose!  —  but  then 
Providence  never  did  interpose  in  such  emer- 
gencies. Mr.  Brownlow  went  slowly  np  and 
down  the  darkening  room,  and  his  thoughts, 
too,  went  into  the  darkness.  They  went  on  as 
a4  it  were  in  a  whisper  and  hia  themselves, 
and  silence  came—  hideous  silence,  in  which 
the  heart  stood  still,  the  genial  breath  was  in- 
termpted.  Ho  did  not  know  what  he  was 
doing.  He  went  to  the  medicine-chest  which 
was  in  one  comer,  and  opened  it  and  looked  at 
it.  He  did  not  even  mate  a  pretence  of  look- 
in?  for  anything :  neither  would  the  lieht  have 
enabled  liim  to  look  for  anything.  He  looked 
at  ir  and  he  knew  that  death  was  there,  but  he 
did  not  put  forth  his  hand  to  touch  it.  At  that 
moment  aQ  at  once  the  flickering  flame  went 
out— went  out  just  as  a  life  might  do,  after 
flntterini;  and  quivering  and  making  wild 
rallies,  again  aod  again.  Mr.  Brownlow  for 
his  part  was  almost  .glad  there  was  no  light.  It 
maae  him  easier — even  the  lamp  had  seemed 
to  look  at  him  and  see  something  in  his  eve ! 

Five  minutes  after,  he  found  himself,  he 
conld  not  have  told  how,  at  the  door  of  Sara's 
rr>om.  It  was  not  in  his  way  —  he  conld  not 
make  that  excuse,  to  himself—  to  tell  the  truth 
he  did  not  make  any  exense  to  himself.  His 
mind  was  utterly  confused,  and  had  stopped 
thinking.  He  was  there,  having  come  there  he 
did  not  know  how ;  and  being  there  he  opened 
the  door  softly  and  went  in.  Peihaps,  for 
anything  he  could  tell,  the  burden  might  have 
been  too  much  for  Sara.  He  went  in  sofUy, 
•tealtng  so  as  not  to  distnib  any  sleeper.  The 
room  was  dark,  but  not  qnite  dark.  There 
was  a  night-light  burning,  shaded,  on  the  table, 
•ad  the  curtains  were  drawn  at  the  head  of  the 


white  bed  :  nothiag  stirred  in  the  silence :  only 
the  sound  of  breathing,  the  irregular  disturbed 
breathing  of  some  one  in  a  troubled  sleep. 
Mr.  Brownlow  stole  further  in,  and  softly  put 
back  one  of  the  curtains  of  the  bed.  fhc'e 
she  lay,  old,  pallid,  wrinkled,  worn  out,  breatli- 
ing  hard  in  her  sleep,  even  then  unable  to  for- 
get the  struggle  she  was  engaged  in,  holding 
the  coverlet  fost  with  one  old  meagre  hnnd, 
upon  which  all  the  veins  stood  out.  What 
comfort  was  her  life  to  her?  And  a  touch 
would  do  it.  He  went  a  step  nearer  and 
stooped  over  her,  not  knowing  what  he  did,  not 
putting  out  a  flnger,  incapable  of  any  exertion, 
yet  with  an  awful  curiosity.  Then  all  at  once 
out  of  the  darkness,  swift  as  an  angel  on  noise- 
less pinions,  a  white  figure  rose  and  ruslied  at 
him,  carrying  him  away  from  the  bed  out  to  the 
door,  unwitting,  aghast,  by  the  mere  impetus 
of  its  own  wild  sudden  motion.  When  they 
had  got  outside  it  was  Sara's  &uco  that  was 
turned  upon  him,  pale  as  the  face  of  the  dead, 
with  her  hair  hanging  about  it  wildly,  and  the 
moisture  standing  in  big  bends  on  her  forehead. 
"  What  were  you  going  to  do  ?  "  she  seemed  to 
shriek  in  his  ear,  though  the  shriek  was  only  a 
whisper.  He  bad  left  his  candle  outside,  and  it 
was  oy  that  faint  light  he  conld  see  the  white- 
ness of  her  face. 

"  Do  ?  "  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  with  a  strange 
sense  of  wonder.  '  "  Do  ?  —  nothing.  What 
could  I  do  1 " 

Then  Sara  direw  herself  upon  him  and 
wept  aloud,  wept  so  that  the  sound  ran 
through  the  house,  sobbing  along  the  long 
listening  passages.  "Oh,  papa,  papa!"  she 
cried,  clinging  to  hira.  A  took  as  of  idiocy 
had  come  into  his  face.  He  had  become 
totally  ponfttsed  ^  he  did  not  know  what  she 
meant.  What  conld  he  do?  Why  was  she 
crying  ?  And  it  was  wrong  to  make  a  noise 
like  this,  when  all  the  house  was  hushed  and 
asleep. 

'*  ion  must  be  qniet,"  he  said.  "  There  is  no 
need  to  be  so  agitated ;  and  you  should  have 
l)een  in  bed.  It  is  very  late.  "  I  am  going  to 
my  room  now." 

*'  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Sara,  trembling. 
Already  she  began  to  be  ashamed  of  her 
terror,  but  her  nerves  would  not  calm  down  all 
at  once.  She  put  her  hand  on  his  arm  and 
half  led,  half  followed  him  through  the  corri- 
dor. "  Papa,  you  did  not  mean  —  anything  ?  " 
she  said,  lifting  up  a  face  so  white  and  tremu- 
lous and  shaken  with  many  emotions  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  recognize  it  as  hers. 
••  You  did  not  mean  —  anything  1 "  Her  very 
lips  quivered  so  that  she  could  scarcely  speak. 

"  Mean  —  what  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  am  a  little 
confused  to-night.  It  was  all  so  sudden.  I 
don't  seem  to  understand  you.  And  I'm  very 
tired.  Things  will  lie  clearer  to-morrow. 
Sara,  I  hope  yon  axe  going  to  bed." 

"  Tea,  papa,"  she  said,  like  a  child,  though 
her  lips  quivered.  He  looked  like  a  man  who 
had  fallen  into  sodden  imbaoiiity,  comprehend- 
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iwff  nothing.  And  Sara's  mind  too  was  bejrin- 
ning  to  get  confused.  She  could  not  under- 
stand any  longer  what  his  looks  meant. 

"  And  so  am  I,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  with  a 
sigh.  Then  he  stooped  and  kissed  her.  "  My 
darling,  good-night.  Things  will  be  clearer 
to-morrow/'  he  said.  They  had  come  to  hi^ 
door  by  this  time.  And  it  was  there  he  had 
stooped  to  kiss  her,  dismissing  her  as  it  seemed. 
Bat  aflcr  she  had  turned  to  go  back,  he  came 
oat  again  and  called  her.  He  looked  almost 
as  old  and  as  shaken  as  Mrs.  Preston  as  he 
called  her  back  :  "  Don't  forsake  me  —  don't 
you  forsake  me/'  he  said  hurriedly ;  "  that  was 
all  —  that  was  all :  good-night." 

And  then  he  went  in  and  shut  his  door. 
Sara,  left  to  herself,  went  back  alone  the 
corridor,  not  knowing  what  to  think,  were 
they  all  mad,  or  going  mad  %  What  could  the 
shock  be  which  had  made  Pamela's  humble 
mother  frantic,  and  confused  Mr.  Brownlow's 
clear  intellect  ?  She  lay  down  on  her  sofa  to 
watch  her  patient,  feeling  as  if  she  too  was 
becoming  idiotic.  She  could  not  sleep,  young 
as  she  was :  the  awful  shadow  that  had  come 
across  her  mind  tiad  murdered  sleep.  She  lay 
and  listened  to  Mrs.  Preston's  irregular,  in- 
terrupted breathing,  far  into  tlie  night.  But 
sleep  was  not  for  Sara's  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XXXYII. 
THE  KORNINO  LIOHT. 

Of  all  painful  things  in  this  world  there  are 
few  more  painful  than  the  feeling  of  rising  up 
in  the  morning  to  a  difficulty  unsolv^,  a 
mystery  unexplained.  So  long  as  th£  dark- 
ness is  over  with  the  night  something  can 
always  be  done.  Calamity  can  be  faced,  mis- 
fortune met;  but  to  get  up  in  the  morning 
light,  and  encounter  fJresh  the  darkness,  and 
find  no  clue  any  more  than  you  had  at  night, 
is  hard  work.  This  was  what  Jack  felt  when 
he  had  to  face  the  sunshine,  and  remembered 
all  that  had  happened,  and  the  merry  party 
that  awaited  him  down-stairs,  and  that  he 
must  amuse  his  visitors  as  if  this  dny  had 
been  like  any  other.  If  he  but  knew  what  had 
really  happened !  but  the  utmost  he  could  do 
was  to  guess  at  it,  and  that  in  the  vaguest  way. 
The  yoang  man  went  down-stairs  with  a  load 
on  his  mind,  not  so  much  of  care  as  of  un- 
certainty. Loss  of  fortune  was  a  thing  that 
could  be  mot ;  but  if  there  was  loss  of  honoor 
involved  —  if  his  father's  brain  was  giving  way 
with  the  pressure  —  if  Jack  would  not 
allow  his  thoughts  to  go  any  further.  He 
drew  himself  up  with  a  sudden  pull,  and 
stopped  short,  and  wont  down-stairs.  At  the 
breakfast-table  everything  looked  horribly  un- 
changed. The  guests,  the  servants,  the  routine 
of  the  cheerful  meal,  were  just  as  usual.  Mr. 
Brownlow,  too,  was  at  the  table,  holding  his 
usual  place.  There  was  an  ashy  look  about 
his  face,  which  produced  inquiries  concerning 


his  health  from  every  new  arrival ;   bat   his 
answers  were  so  brief*and  unencouraging-  that 
these  questions   soon    died    off  into    silence. 
And  he  ate  nothing,  and  his  hand  shook  as  he 
put  his  cup  of  cotfee  to  his  pallid  lips.      All 
these  were  symptoms  that  might  be  accounted 
for  in  the  simplest  way  by  a  little  bodilv  de- 
rangement.   But  Jack,  for  his  part,  was  afraid 
to  meet  his  father's  eye.    "  Where  is  Sara  ?  " 
he  asked,  as  he  took  his  seat.    And  then  he 
was  met  —  for  he  was  late,  and.  most  of  the 
party  were  down  before  him  —  by  a  flutter  of 
regrets  and  wonder.    Poor  Sara  had  a  head- 
ache —  so  bad  a  headache  that  she  would  not 
even  have  any  one  so  into  her  room.    "Angne- 
lique  was  keeping  the  door  like  a  little  tiger," 
one  of  the  young  ladies  said,  "  and  would  let 
nobody  in.''    "  And,  oh,  tell  me  who  it  wna 
that  came  so  late  last  night,"  cried  another. 
"  You  must  know.      We   are  all  at  such   a 
pitch   of    curiosity.     It  must    be  a    foreig:4 
prince,  or  the  prime  minister,  or  some  great 
beauty,  we  can  t  make  up  our  minds  which ; 
and,  of  course,  it  is  breakfasting  in  its  own 
room  this  morning.    Nobody  will  tell  us  who 
it  was.    Do  tell  us  1  — -  we    are  all  dying  to 
know." 

"  You  will  all  be  dreadfully  disappointed/' 
said  Jack.  "  It  was  neither  a  prince  nor  a 
beauty.  As  for  prime  minister  I  don't  know. 
Such  things  have  been  heard  of  as  tliat  a 
prime  minister  should  be  an  old  woman  "  — — 

"  An  old  woman  !  "  said  his  innocent  inter- 
locutor. "  Then  it  must  be  Lady  MoAerwell. 
Oh,  I  don't  wonder  poor  Sara  has  a  headache. 
But  you  know  you  are  only  joking.  Her  dear 
Charley  would  never  let  her  come  storming  to 
anybody's  door  like  that." 

''  It  was  not  Lady  Motherwell/'  said  Jack. 
Heaven  knows  he  was  in  no  mood  for  jesting ; 
but  when  it  is  a  matter  which  is  past*  talking 
of,  what  can  a  man  do  ? 

"  Oh,  then,  I  know  who  it  must  have  been !  " 
cried  the  spokeswoman  of  the  partv.  She 
was,  however,  suddenly  interrupted.  Mr. 
Brownlow,  who  had  scarcely  said  a  word  as 
yet  to  any  one,  interposed.  There  was  some- 
thing in  his  tone  which  somehow  put  them  all 
to  silence. 

"I  am  sorry  to  put  a  stop  to  your  speco- 
lations,"  he  8ai<1.  **  It  was  only  one  of  mv 
clients  on  urgent  business  —  that  was  all  ;  basi- 
ness,"  he  added,  with  a  curious  kind  of 
apology,  "which  has  kept  me  up  half  the 
n^ht." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Brownlow,  I  am  so  sorry.  Yon 
are  tired,  and  we  have  been  teasing  yon,''  said 
the  lively  quesdoner,  with  quick  compunction. 

"No,  not  teasing  me,"  he  said,  gravely. 
And  then  a  dead  silence  eosaed.  It  was  not 
anything  in  his  words.  His  words  were  simple 
enough ;  and  yet  every  one  of  his  guests  in- 
stantly began  to  think  that  his  or  her  stay 
had  been  long  enough,  and  that  it  was  time  to 
go  away. 

As  Mr.  Brownlow  spoke  he  met  Jack's  eye, 
and  returned  his  look  steadily.    So  far  he  was 
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himself  a^ain.  He  was  impeaetnble,  antago- 
Yiistic,  almost  defiant.  But  there  was  no  hover- 
ing horror  in  his  look.  He  was  terribly  grare, 
and  ashy  pale,  and  bore  traces  that  what  had 
happened  was  no  light  matter.  His  look  gave 
his  son  a  sensation  of  relief,  and  perhaps  en- 
coaraged  him  in  levity  of  expression,  thoogh, 
Heaven  knows,  there  was  little  levity  in  his 
mind. 

"  I  told  yon,"  he  said,  "  it  might  have  been 
tlie  prime  minister,  bnt  it  certainly  was  an  old 
woman ;  and  there  I  stop.  I  can't  give  any 
farther  information;  I  am  not  one  of  the 
Privy  Council."  Then  he  langhed,  but  it  was 
an  nncomfortable  laogh.  It  deepened  the 
silence  all  around,  and  looked  like  a  family 
quarrel,  and  made  everybody  feel  ill  at  ease. 

"  I  don't  think  any  one  here  can  be  much 
interested  in  details,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow, 
coldly;  and  then  he  rose  to  leave  the  table. 
It  was  his  habit  to  leave  the  table  early,  and  on 
ordinary  occasions  his  departure  made  little 
commotion ;  hut  to-day  it  was  ditiferent.  They 
all  clustered  up  to  their  feet  as  he  went  out  of 
the  room.  Nobody  knew  what  should  be  done 
that  day.  The  men  looked  awkwardly  at  each 
other ;  the  women  tried  hard  to  be  the  same  as 
before,  and  &iled,  having  Jack  before  them, 
who  was  far  from  looking  the  same.  *'  I  sup- 
pose, Jack,  you  will  aot  go  out  to-day,"  one  of 
nia  companions  said,  though  they  had  not  aa 
idea  why. 

"  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't,"  said  Jack, 
and  then  'he  made  a  pause ;  and  everybodv 
looked  at  him.  "After  all,"  he  continued, 
"  you  all  know  yonr  way  about ;  as  Sara  has  a 
hcMdache  I  had  better  stav  ; "  and  he  hurried 
their  departure  that  be  might  get  rid  of  them. 
Uis  fiitber  had  not  gone  out ;  me  dog -cart  had 
come  to  the  door,  but  it  had  been  sent  off 
again.  He  was  in  the  library,  Willis  said  in  a 
whisper ;  and  thoagh  he  had  been  so  many 
years  with  Mr.  Brownlow  and  knew  all  his  ways, 
Willis  was  obviously  startled  too.  For  one 
moment  Jack  thought  of  cross-questioning  the 
butter  to  see  what  light  he  could  throw  upon 
the  matter  —  if  lie  had  heard  anything  on  the 
previous  night,  or  suspected  anything  —  but 
on  aeoond  thoughts  he  dismissed  the  idea. 
Whatever  it  was,  it  was  from  his  father  him- 
self that  he  ought  to  have  the  explanation. 
But  though  Mr.  Brownlow  was  in  the  library 
Jack  did  not  go  to  him  there.  He  loitered 
about  till  his  uriends  were  pone,  and  till  the 
ladies  of  the  party,  finding  him  very  impracti- 
cabfo  and  with  no  amusement  in  him,  had  gone 
off  upon  their  various  ways.  He  did  his  best 
to  be  dvil,  even  playful,  poor  fellow,  being  for 
the  moment  everybody's  representative,  both 
roaster  and  mistress  of  the  hoase.  But  though 
there  was  no  absolute  deficiency  in  aujrthinghe 
said  or  did,  they  were  all  too  sharp-witted  to  be 
taken  in.  "fife  has  something  on  his  mind," 
one  matron  of  the  party  said  to  the  other. 
"  Thev  have  something  on  all  their  minds,  my 
dear,''^  said  the  other,  solemnly ;  and  they 
talked  ^ery  signiAcantly  and  oiystflrioasly  of 


the  Brownlows  as  they  filled  Sara's  morning- 
room  with  their  work  and  various  devices,  for 
it  was  a  fogey,  wretched  day,  and  no  one  cared 
to  venture  our.  Jack  meanwhile  drew  a  long 
breath  of  relief  when  all  his  iruests  were  thus 
off  his  mind.  He  stood  in  the  hall  and  hesi- 
tated, and  saw  Willis  watching  him  from  a  cor- 
ner with  undisguised  anxiety.  Perhaps  but 
for  that  he  would  have  gone  to  his  father ;  but 
with  everybody  watchint:  him,  looking  on 
speculating  what  it  might  be,  he  could  not  go. 
And  yet  something  must  be  done.  At  last, 
after  he  had  wiitched  the  last  man  out  and  the 
last  lady  go  away,  he  turned,  and  went  slowly 
ttp-stairs  to  Sara's  door. 

When  his  voice  was  heard  thsre  was  a  little 
rush  within,  and  Sara  came  to  him.  She  was 
very  pale,  and  had  the  air  of  a  watcher  to  whom 
the  past  night  had  brought  no  sleep*  It  even 
seemed  to  Jack  that  she  wai  in  the  same  dress 
that  she  had  worn  the  previous  night,  though 
that  was  a  delusion.  As  soon  a»  she  saw  that 
it  was  her  brother,  and  that  he  was  alone,  she 
sent  the  maid  away,  and,  taking  him  by  the 
arm,  drew  him  into  the  little  outer  room. 
There  had  not  been  any  sentimental  fraternity 
between  them  in  a  general  way.  Thoy  were 
very  fpod  friends,  and  fond  of  each  other,  but 
not  given  to  manifestations  of  sympathy  and 
devotion.  But  this  time  as  soon  as  he  was 
within  the  door  and  she  had  him  to  herself, 
Sara  threw  her  arms  round  Jack,  and  leant 
against  him,  and  went  off  without  any  warning 
into  a  sudden  burst  of  emotion  —  not  tears  ex- 
actly. It  was  rather  a  struggle  against  tears. 
She  sobbed  and  her  breast  heaved,  and  she 
clasped  him  convulsively.  Jask  was  terribly 
surprised  and  shocked,  feeling  that  so  unusual 
an  outburst  must  have  n  serious  cause,  and  he 
was  very  tender  with  his  sister.  It  did  not 
last  more  than  a  minute,  but  it  did  more  to 
convince  him  of  the  gravi^  of  the  crisis  than 
anything  else  had  done.  Sara  regained  com- 
mand of  herself  almost  immediately  and  ceased 
sobbing,  and  raised  her  head  from  nis  shoulder. 
"  She.  is  there,"  she  whispered,  pointing  to  the 
inner  room,  and  then  she  turned  and  went  be- 
fore him  leading  the  way.  The  white  curtains 
of  Sara's  bed  were  drawn  at  one  side,  so  as  to 
screen  the  interior  of  the  chamber.  Within 
that  enclosure  a  fire  was  burning  brightly,  aiid 
seated  by  it  in  an  easy-chair  wrapped  in  one  of 
Sara's  pretty  dressing-gowns,  with  unaccus- 
tomed embroideries  and  soft  frills  and  rihbons 
enclosing  her  brown  worn  hands  and  meagre 
throat,  Mrs.  Preston  half  sat,  half  reclined. 
The  firelight  was  flickering  abont  her,  and  she 
lay  back  and  looked  at  it  and  at  everything 
around  her  with  a  certain  dreadful  satisfaction. 
She  looked  round  about  upon  the  room  and  its 
comforts  as  people  look  on  a  new  purchase. 
Enjoyment  — a  certain  pleasure  of  possession 
—  was  written  on  her  fiue. 

When  she  saw  Jack  she  mored  a  little,  and 
drew  the  muslin  wrapper  more  closely  round 
her  throat  with  a  corions  iosttnct  of  prudish 
propriety.    It  was  the  same  woman  to  whose 
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flodetj  he  had  accnstomed  himself  as  Pamela's 
mother,  and  whom  he  had  tutored  himself  to 
look  apon  as  a  necessary  part  of  his  future 
household,  but  3ret  she  was  a  different  creature. 
He  did  not  know  her  in  this  new  development 
He  followed  Sara  into  her  presence  with  a  new 
sense  of  repulsion,  a  reloctanoe  and  dislike 
which  he  had  never  ftslt  before.  And  Mrs. 
Preston  for  her  part  received  him  with  an  air 
which  was  utterly  inexplicable  —  an  air  of 
patronage  which  made  his  blood  boil. 

"  I  hope  you  are  better/'  he  said,  not  know- 
infr  how  to  beg^in;  and  then,  after  a  pause, 
'*  Should  not  I  ^  and  tell  Pamela  that  you  are 
here?  or  would  you  like  me  to  take  you 
home  ?  " 

"  I  consider  myself  at  home,"  said  Mrs. 
Preston,  sitting  up  suddenly  and  bursting  into 
speech.  "I  will  scud  for  Pamela,  when  it  is 
all  settled.  I  am  very  thankful  to  your  sister 
for  taking  care  of  me  last  night.  She  shall 
find  that  it  will  be  to  her  advantiu;e.  Sit 
down  —  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  John,  that  I  cannot 
say  the  same  for  you." 

"  What  is  it  you  cannot  say  for  me  ?  "  said 
Jack :  '*  I  don't  know  in  the  least  what  you 
would  be  at,  Mrs.  Preston;  I  suppose  there 
must  be  some  explanation  of  this  strange  con- 
duct.   What  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"  You  will  find  that  it  means  a  great  deal/' 
said  the  changed  woman.  "  When  you  cami 
to  me  to  my  poor  little  place,  I  did  not  want  to 
hav«  any  thing  to  hay  to  you ;  but  1  never 
thought  of  putting  any  meaning  to  what  you 
were  doing.  J  was  as  innocent  as  a  baby«- 
I  thought  it  was  all  lo^^e  to  my  poor  child. 
That  was  what  I  thought.  And  now  you've 
stolen  her  heart  away  from  me,  and  1  know 
what  it  was  fur  —  I  know  what  it  was  for." 

**  Then  what  was  it  for  ?  "  said  Jack,  abrupt- 
ly. He  was  by  turns  red  and  pale  with  anger. 
He  found  it  very  hard  to  keep  his  temper  now 
that  he  was  personally  assailed. 

"It  was  for  this,  cried  Pamela's  mother, 
with  a  shrill  ring  in  her  voice,  pointing,  as  it 
seemed,  to  the  pretty  furniture  and  pictures 
round  her  —  "for  all  this,  and  the  fine  house, 
and  the  park,  and  the  money  —  that  was  what 
it  was  for.  You  thought  you'd  marry  her  and 
keep  it  all,  and  that  I  should  nerer  know  what 
was  my  rights.  But  now  I  do  know;  —  and 
yon  would  have  killed  me  last  night  1 "  she 
cried  wildly,  drawing  back,  with  renewed  pas- 
sion •—  "  you  and  your  father ;  yon  would' have 
killed  me ;  I  should  have  been  a  dead  woman 
by  this  time  if  it  had  not  been  for  her  1 " 

Jack  made  a  hoarse  exclamation  in  his 
throat  as  she  spoke.  The  room  seemed  to  be 
turning  round  with  him.  He  seemed  to  be 
catching  glimpses  of  her  meaning  through 
some  wild  chaos  of  misunderstanding  and 
darkness.  He  himself  had  never  wished  her 
ill,  not  even  when  she  promised  to  be  a  burden 
on  htm.  '*  Is  she  mad  ?  "  he  said,  turning  to 
Sara ;  but  he  felt  that  she  was  not  mad ;  it  was 
something  more  serious  than  that. 

"  I  know  my  rights,"  she  said,  calming  dowa 


instantaneoosly.  "  It's  my  house  you've  been 
living  in,  and  my  money  that  has  made  yoa  mU 
so  fine.  You  neied  not  start,  or  pretend  as  if 
you  didn't  know.  It  was  for  that. yoa  came 
and  beguiled  my  Pamela.  You  mif;ht  have 
left  me  my  Pamela ;  house,  and  money,  and 
every  thing,  even  down  to  my  poor  mother's 
blessing,"  said  Mrs.  Preston,  breaking  down  pit- 
ifully, and  falling  into  a  passion  of  tears.  '*  Yoa 
have  taken  them  all,  you  and  yours ;  bat  yoa 
might  have  left  me  my  child  1 " 

Jack  stood  aghast  while  all  this  was  beln^ 
poured  forth  upon  him ;  but  Sara,  for  her 
part,  fell  a-crying  too.  **  She  has  been  saying 
the  same  all  night,"  said  Sara;  "what  have 
we  to  do  with  her  money  or  her  mother's  bles> 
sing?  Oh,  Jack,  what  have  we  to  do  with 
them  ?  What  does  it  mean  ?  •  I  don't  under- 
stand any  thing  but  about  Pamela  aiad 
you." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Jack,  in  despair,  and  he  made 
a  little  raid  through  the  room  in  his  consterna- 
tion, that  the  sight  of  the  two  women  crying 
might  not  muke  a  fool  of  him  ;  then  he  came 
back  with  the  energy  of  desperation.    **  Look 
here,  Mrs.  Preston,"  he  said,  "  there  may  be 
some  money  question  between  my  father  *and 
you — I  can't  tell ;  but  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.    I  know  nothing  about  it.    I  think 
most  likely  you  have  been  deceived  somehow. 
But,  right  or  wrong,  this  is  not  the  way  to  clear 
it  up.    Money  cannot  be  claimed  in  this  wild 
way.     Get  a  lawyer  who  knows  what  he  is 
doing  to  see  after  it  for  you  ;  and  in  xhe  mean- 
time go  home  like  a  rational  creature.    Yoa 
cannot  be  permitted   to  make  a  disturbance 
here." 

"  You  shall  never  have  a  penny  of  it,**  cried 
Mrs.  Preston  —  "  not  a  penny,  if  you  should 
be  starving  —  nor  Pamela  either;  I  will  tdl 
her  all «-  that  you  wanted  her  for  her  money  ; 
and  she  will  scorn  you  as  I  do  —  yoa  shall 
have  nothing  from  her  or  me." 

''Answer  for  yourself,"  cried  Jack,  furioas, 
''or  be  silent.  She  shall  not  be  brought  in. 
What  do  I  care  for  your  money  ?  Sara,  be 
quiet,  and  don't  cry.  She  ought  never  to  have 
been  brought  here." 

"  I^o,"  cried  the  old  woman,  in  her  paflsion* 
"-I  ought  to  have  been  cast  out  on  the  roadside, 
don't  you  think,  to  die  if  I  liked  ?  or  I  ought 
to  have  been  killed,  as  you  tried  last  night. 
That's  what  you  would  do  to  me,  while  yoa 
slept  soft  and  lived  high.  But  my  time  has 
come.  It's  you  that  must  go  to  the  door  — 
the  door  1 '—  and  you  need  expect  no  pity  from 
me."  y 

She  sat  in  her  feebleness  and  poverty  as  on 
a  throne,  and  defied  them,  and  they  stood 
together  bewildered  by  their  ignorance,  and  did 
not  know  what  answer  to  make  her.  Thous:h 
it  sounded  like  madness,  it  might  be  true.  For 
any  thing  they  could  tell,  what  she  was  saying 
might  have  some  foundation  unknown  to  them. 
Sara  hf  this  time  had  dried  her  tears,  and 
indignation  had  begnn  to  take  the  place  of  dis- 
tress ia  her  mind.    She  gave  her  brother  an 
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Jack  followed  his  father  down  stairs,  and  did 
not  say  a  word.  It  had  been  an  exciting 
morning^;  and  now  that  he  knew  all,  though 
the  excitement  had  not  as  yet  begun  to  flag, 
care  came  along  with  it.  Suspenso  and  mys- 
tery were  hard,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  easier 
to  bear  than  reality.  The  calamity  might 
have  loomed  larger  while  it  was  unknown,  bat 
at  least  it  wan  unaccompanied  by  tlKise  real  de- 
tfiils  from  which  there  is  no  esca(>e.  When 
Mr.  Brownlow  and  bis  son  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  stair,  they  stopped,  and  tamed  and 
looked  at  each  other.  A  certnin  shade  of 
apology  was  in  Mr.  Brownlow's  tone.  "  I 
thought  it  was  all  oyer  last  night,"  he  said ; 
"  I  thought  yon  were  all  safe.  Yuu  know  my 
meaning  now." 

"Safe.  Bir.  safe!"  said  Jack,  "with  this 
always  hanging  over  onr  heads  ?  I  don't  an- 
derstand  why  we  were  not  allowed  to  know ; 
but  never  mind.  I  am  glad  it  has  dome,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  to  look  for.  It  bears 
interest,  I  sappose." 

"  That  may  be  a  matter  of  arrangement.  I 
suppose  it  does,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  with  a 
sigh. 

Jack  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  low,  faint,' 
prolonged  whistle.  **Vi\  go  and  tell  them 
about  the  carriage,"  he  said.  This  was  all  the 
communication  that  passed  between  the  father 
and  the  son ;  bat  it  was  enough  to  show  Mr. 
Brownlow  thut  Jack  was  not  thinking,  as  he 
might  very  naturally  have  thought,  of  his  new 
position  as  the  future  son-in-law  of  the  woman 
who  had  wrought  so  much  harm.  Jack's  de- 
meanour, though  he  did  not  say  a  word  of 
sympathy  to  his  father,  was  quite  the  contrary 
of  this.  He  did  not  make  an^  professions,  but 
he  took  up  the  common  iamily  burden  upon 
his  shouloers.  The  fifty  thousand  pounds  was 
comparatively  little.  It  was  a  sum  which 
could  be  measured  and  come  to  an  end  of;  but 
the  interest,  that  was  the  dreadful  thought. 
Jack  was  practical,  and  his  mind  jumped  at  it 
on  the  moment.  It  was  as  a  dark  shadow 
which  had  come  over  him,  and  which  he  could 
not  shake  off.  Browtilows  was  none  of  hers, 
anil  yet  she  might  not  be  wrong  after  all  in 
thinking  that  all  was  hers.  The  actaal  claim 
was  heavy  enough,  but  the  possible  claim  was 
overwhelming.  It  seemed  to  Jack  to  go  into 
the  future  and  overshadow  that  as  it  over- 
shadowed the  present.  No  wonder  Mr.  Brown- 
low hod  been  in  despair  —  no  wonder  almost 

the  }  oung  man  gave  a  very  heavy  sigh 

as  he  went  into  the  stable-yard  and  gave  his 
instructions.  He  stood  and  brooded  over  it 
with  his  brow  knitted  and  his  bands  buried  in 
his  pockets,  while  the  horses  were  put  into  the 
carriage  As  for  such  luxuries,  toey  counted 
for  nothing,  or  at  least  so  he  thoaght  for  the 
moment  —  nothing  to  him ;  but  a  barden  that 
would  lie  upon  them  for  yean  — a  shadow  of 


debt  and  difficalty  projected  into  the  future  •— 
that  seemed  more  than  any  man  could  bear. 
Ic  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  idea  of  his 
own  relations  with  Pamela  making  any  differ- 
enoe  in  the  matter  had  not  crossed  Jack's 
mind.  He  .would  have  been  angry  had  any 
one  suggested  it.  Not  that  he  thought  of  giv- 
ing up  Pamela  ;  bat  in  the  mean  time  the  idea 
of  having  anything  to  do  with  Mrs.  Preston 
was  horrible  to  him,  and  he  was  not  a  young 
man  who  was  always  reasonable  and  sensible, 
and  took  everything  into  consideration,  any 
more  than  the  rest  of  us.  To  tell  the  truth, 
he  had  no  room  in  his  thoughts  for  the  idea  of 
marriage  or  of  Pamela  at  that  moment.  He 
strode  round  to  the  hall  door  as  the  coachman 
got  on  the  box,  and  went  up  to  Sara's  room 
without  stopping  to  think.  "  The  carriage  is 
here,"  he  said,  calling  to  Sara  at  the  door. 
He  would  have  taken  the  intruder  down-stairs, 
and  put  her  into  the  carriage  as  courteously . 
as  if  she  had  been  a  duchess ;  for,  as  we  have 
already  said,  there  was  a  certain  fine  natural 
politeness  in  the  Brownlow  blood.  But  when 
ne  heard  the  excited  old  woman  still  raving 
about  her  rights,  and  that  they  wanted  to  kill 
her,  the  young  man  became  impatient.  He 
was  weary  of  her;  and  when  she  fell  into 
threats  of  what  she  would  do,  disgust  mingled 
with  his  impatience.  Then  all  at  once,  while 
he  waited,  a  sudden  thought  struck  him  of  his 
4ictle  love.  Poor  little  Pamela  I  what  could 
she  be  thinking  all  this  time  ?  How  would 
she  feel  when  she  heard  that  her  mother  had 
become  their  active  enemy?  In  a  moment 
there  fiitted  before  Jack,  as  he  stood  at  the 
door,  a  sudden  vision  of  the.  little  uplifted  fiiee, 
pale  as  it  had  grown  of  late,  with  the  wistiiil 
eyes  wide  open  and  the  red  lips  apart,  and 
the  pretty  rings  of  hair  clustering  about  the 
forehead.  What  would  Pamela  think  when 
she  knew  ?  What  was  to  be  done,  now  that 
this  dirision.  worse  than  any  unkind  sentence 
of  a  rich  father,  had  come  between  th^'m?  It 
was  no  fault  of  hers,  no  fault  of  his ;  fate  had 
come  lietween  them  in  the  wildest  unlooked 
for  way.  And  should  they  have  to  yield  to  it? 
The  thought  gave  Jack  such  a  sudden  twinge 
in  his  own  heart,  that  it  roused  him  altogether 
out  of  his  preoccupation.  It  roused  him  to 
that  fine  self-regard  which  is  so  natural,  and 
which  is  reckoned  a  virtue  nowadays.  What 
dul  it  matter  about  an  old  modier  ?  Sach  peo- 
ple had  had  their  day,  and  had  no  right  to  con- 
trol the  young  whose  day  was  still  to  come. 
Pamela's  future  and  Jack's  future  were  of 
more  importance  than  anything  th^it  could 
happen  at  the  end,  as  it  were,  of  Mrs.  Preston's 
life,  or  even  of  Mr.  Brownlow's  life.  This 
was  the  consideration  that  woke  Jack  up  out 
of  the  strange  nlaze  he  had  fallen  into  on  the 
subject  of  his  own  concerns.  He  turned  on 
his  heel  all  at  once,  and  led  Mrs.  Preston 
arguing  the  matter  with  Sara,  and  went  off 
down  toe  avenue  almost  as  rapidlv  as  his  own 
marecooM  have  done  it  No,  ^y  Jove!  ho 
was  not  going  to  give  up.    Mrs.  Preston  might 
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eat  her  money  if  she  liked— might  rain 
Brownlows  if  she  liked ;  hnt  she  shoald  not 
interfere  between  him  and  his  love.  And  Jack 
felt  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  that 
Pamela  most  know  how  matters  stood,  and 
what  he  expected  of  her,  before  her  mother 
went  back  to  poison  her  mind  against  him. 
He  took  no  time  to  knock  even  at  the  door  of 
Mrs.  Swayne^s  cottage,  bnt  went  in  and  took 
possession  like  an  invading  army.  Probably, 
if  be  bad  been  a  vonnff  man  of  very  delicate 
and  susceptible  mmd,  the  very  knowledge  that 
Pamela  might  now  be  considered  an  heiress, 
and  himself  a  poor  man,  would  have  closed 
np  the  way  to  him,  and  tnmed  his  steps  for 
ever  from  the  door.  But  Jack  was  not  of  that 
fine  order  of  humanity.  He  was  a  young  man 
who  liked  his  own  way,  and  was  determined 
not  to  be  unhappy  if  he  could  help  it,  and  held 
tenaciously  by  everything  that  belonged  to  him. 
Such  matter-of-fact  natures  are  seldom  moved 
by  the  sentimentalisms  of  self-sacrifice.  He 
had  not  the  smallest  idea  of  sacrificing  himself, 
if  the  truth  must  be  told.  He  strode  along, 
rushing  like  the  wind,  and  went  straight  in 
ac  Mrs.  Swayne's  door.  Nobody  interrupted 
his  passage  or  stood  in  his  way ;  nobody  even 
saw  him  but  old  Betty,  who  came  out  to  her 
door  to  see  who  had  passed  so  quickly,  and 
shook  her  head  over  him.  "  He  goes  there  a 
deal  more  than  is  good  for  him,"  Betty  said, 
and  then,  as  it  was  cold,  shut  the  door. 

Pamela  had  been  sitting  in  the  dingy  parlour 
all  alone ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  had  been 
crying  a  little.  She  did  not  know  where  her 
mother  was ;  she  did  not  know  when  she  was 
coming  back.  No  message  had  reached  her, 
nor  letter,  nor  any  sign  of  life,  and  she  was 
frightened  and  very  solitary.  Jack,  too,  since 
he  knew  she  was  alone  and  could  be  seen  at  any 
hour,  did  not  make  so  many  anxious  pilgrim- 
ages as  he  had  done  when  Mrs.  Preston  was 
ill  and  the  road  was  barred  against  him.  She 
had  no  one  to  tell  her  fears  to,  no  one  to  en- 
courage and  support  her.  and  the  poor  child 
had  broken  down  dreadfully.  She  was  sitting 
at  the  window  trying  to  read  one  of  Mrs. 
Swayne's  books,  trying  not  to  ask  herself  who 
it  was  that  came  so  late  to  Brownlows  last 
night  1  what  was  her  mother  doing  ?  what  was 
Jack  doing?  The  book,  as  may  be  supposed, 
had  small  chance  againt  all  these  anxieties. 
It  had  dropped  upon  the  table  before  her,  a^d 
her  innocent  tears  had  been  dropping  on  it, 
when  a  sudden  shadow  flitted  past  the  window, 
and  a  footstep  rang  on  the  steps,  and  Jack  was 
in  the  room.  The  sight  of  him  changed  won- 
derfully the  character  of  Pamela's  tears,  but 
yet  it  increased  her  agitation.  Nobody  in  her 
small  circle  except  herself  had  any  futh  in 
hini ;  and  she  knew  that,  at  this  present  mo- 
ment, he  ought  not  to  come. 

"  No,  I  am  not  sorry  to  see  you,"  she  said,  in 
answer  to  his  accusation,  "  I  am  glad ;  but  yon 
should  not  come.  Mamma  is  away.  I  am  all 
alone." 

"  You  have  the  more  need  of  me,"  said  Jack. 


"But  listen,  Pamela.  Tour  mother  is  not 
away.  She  is  here  at  Brownlows.  She  ia 
coming  directly.  I  rushed  off  to  see  you  be- 
fore she  arrived.  I  must  speak  to  ynu  first. 
Kemember  you  are  mine  —  whatever  happens, 
you  are  mine,  and  you  cannot  forsake  me." 

**  Forsake  you  ?  "  cried  Pamela,  in  piriful  ac- 
cents. "  Is  it  likely  ?  If  there  is  any  forsak- 
ing, it  will  be  you.  You  know  —  oh,  yoa 
know  you  have  not  much  to  fear." 

"  I  have  everything  to  fear,"  said  Jack, 
speaking  very  fast;  "your  mother  is  breathing 
fire  and  fl^^e  against  us  all.  She  is  coming' 
back  our  enemy.  S  he  will  tell  you  I  have  had 
a  mercenary  meaning  from  the  beginning,  and 
she  will  order  you  to  give  me  up.  Bat  don't 
do  it,  Pamela.  I  am  not  the  sort  of  man  to  be 
given  up.  We  were  going  to  be  poor,  and 
marry  against  my  father's  will ;  now  we  shall 
be  poor,  and  marry  against  your  mother's  — 
that  is  all  the  difference.  You  have  chosen  me, 
and  you  must  give  up  her  and  not  me.  That  is 
all  I. have  to  say." 

"  Give  up  mamma  ? "  cried  Pamela,  in 
amazement.  "I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 
Yon  promised  I  was  to  have  her  with  me,  and 
take  care  of  her  always.  She  would  die  without 
me.  Oh  Jack,  why  have  you  changed  so 
soon?" 

"  It  is  not  I  that  have  changed,"  said  Jack  ; 
"everything  has  changed.  This  is  what  it  will 
come  to.  It  will  be  to  give  up  her  or  me.  I 
don't  say  I  will  die  without  you,"  said   the 

young  man  —  "  no  such  luck  ;  but Look 

here,  Pamela,  this  is  what  it  will  come  to.    You 
will  have  to  choose  between  her  and  me." 

"  Oh  no,  no !  "  cried  Pamela ;  "  no !  don't 
say  so.  I  am  not  the  one  to  choose.  Don't 
turn  away  from  me  1  don't  look  so  pale  and 
dreadful !  it  is  not  me  to  choose." 

"  But  it  is  vou,  by  heavens  I  "  cried  Jack,  in 
desperation.  "  Here  she  is  coming  I  It  is  not 
your  old  mother  who  was  to  live  with  us  —  it 
is  a  different  woman  —  here  she  is.  Is  it  to  be 
her  or  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Jack  I "  Pamela  cried,  thinking  he  was 
mad ;  and  she  submitted  to  his  fierce  embrace 
in  utter  bewilderment,  not  knowing  what  to 
imagine.  To  see  the  Brownlows  carriage  dash 
down  the  avenue  and  wheel  round  at  the  door 
and  open  to  let  Mrs.  Preston  forth  was  as  great 
a  wonder  as  if  the  earth  had  opened.  She 
could  not  tell  what  was  going  to  happen.  It 
was  a  relief  to  her  to  be  held  fast  and  kept 
back  —  her  consternation  took  her  strength 
from  her.  She  was  actually  unable  to  follow 
her  first  impulse  and  rush  to  the  door. 

Mrs.  Preston  came  in  by  herself,  quiet  but 
tremulous.  Her  head  shook  a  little,  but  there 
was  no  sign  of  weakness  about  her  now.  She 
had  been  defeated,  but  she  had  got  over  the 
bitterness  of  her  defeat  and  was  prepand  for  a 
struggle.  Jack  felt  the  difference  when  he 
looked  at  her.  He  had  been  contemptuous  of 
her  weak  passion  and  repetition  about  her 
rights ;  bat  he  saw  the  change  in  a  moment, 
and  he  met  her,  sUnding  up,  holding  Pamela 
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fast,  with  his  arm  round  her.  IVirs.  Preston  had 
carried  the  war  into  her  enemy's  camp,  and 
l^one  to  his  hoase  to  demand,  as  she  thonght, 
everything  he  had  in  the  world.  These  were 
Jack'n  reprisals  —  he  came  to  her  citadel  and 
Claimed  everything  she  had  in  the  world.  It 
was  his,  and,  more  than  that,  it  was  already 
^iven  to  him  — his  claim  was  allowed. 

'*  You  are  here  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Preston,  pas- 
sionately. "I  thought  yon  would  be  here! 
YOU  have  come  before  me  to  steal  her  from  mc. 
1  knew  how  it  would  be ! " 

'*  I  htive  come  to  claim  whnt  is  mine,"  said 
Jack,  "  before  you  interfere.  I  know  you  will 
try  to  step  between  us  ;  but  you  are  not  to  step 
between  us  —  do  what  you  lixe,  she  is  mine." 

"  Pamela/'  said  Mrs.  Preston,  still,  notwith- 
stand  ill!;  her  late  defeat,  believing  somehow 
strangely  in  the  potency  of  the  new  fortune  for 
which  she  felt  everybody  should  fall  at  her  feet, 
'*  things  have  chunked.  Stand  away  from  him, 
and  listen  to  me.  We're  rich  now  —  we  shall 
have  ever  V  tiling  that  heart  ever  desired ;  there  is 
not  a  thing  you  can  think  of  but  what  I  can  give 
it  you.  Vonive  thought  I  was  hard  upon  you, 
dear,  but  it  was  all  for  your  sake.  What  do  I 
cure  for  money,  but  for  your  sake  1  —  Every- 
thing you  can  think  of,  Pamela  —  it  will  be  like 
a  fairy  tale." 

Pamela  stood  still  for  one  moment,  looking 
at  her  mother  and  her  lover.  She  had  disen- 
gaged herself  from  him,  and  stood,  unrestrained, 
to  make  her  election.  "  If  it  is  so,  mamma/' 
Hhe  said,  "I  don't  know  what  you  mean  — you 
know  I  don't  understand ;  but  if  it  is,  there's 
no  more  ditBculty.  It  does  not  matter  so  much 
whether  Mr.  Bi'ownlow  consents  or  not." 

"  Mr.  Brownlow  ! "  cried  her  mother ;  "  Mr. 
Brownlow  has  been  your  enemv,  child,  since 
long  l)efore  you  were  born.  He  has  taken  your 
money  to  l)nng  up  his  own  fine  lady  upon.  He 
has  8cnt  his  son  here  when  he  can't  do  any  bet- 
ter, to  marry  yon  and  keep  the  mdney.  Sir,  go 
away  from  my  child.  It's  your  money  be 
wants  ;  vour  money,  not  you.'* 

Pamela  turned  round  with  surprise  and  terror 
in  her  face,  and  looked  at  Jack ;  then  she  smiled 
softly  and  shook  her  head.  "  Mamma,  yon  are 
mistaken."  tthe  said,  in  her  soft  little  voice,  and 
held  out  her  hand  to  him.  Mrs.  Preston  threw 
up  her  arms  alK>ve  her  head  wildly,  and  gave 
an  exceeding  bitter  cry. 

"  I  am  her  mother,"  she  cried  out,  "  her  own 
mother,  that  have  nursed  her  and  watched  over 
her,  and  given  up  everything  to  her  — and  she 
chooses  him  rather  than  me  —  him  that  she  has 
not  known  a  ycai* — that  wants  her  for  her 
money,  or  for  her  pretty  face.  She  chooses  him 
before  me ! " 

She  stood  up  alone,  calling  upon  heaven  and 
earth,  as  it  were,  to  scq  ;  while  the  two  clung 
together  dismayed  and  pitiful,  yet  holding  fast 
by  each  other  still.  It  was  the  everiasting 
struggle  so  continually  repeated ;  the  past 
against  the  present  and  the  future — the  old 
love  against  the  new  —  and  not  any  question  of 
worldly  interest.    It  was  the  tragic  figure  of 


disappointment  and  desolation  and  age  in  face 
of  hope  and  love  and  joy.  What  she  had  been 
doing  was  poor  and  mean  enough.  She  had 
been  intoxicated  by  the  vision  of  sudden  wealth, 
and  had  expected  everybody  to  be  abject  before 
her;  hut  now  a  deeper  element  had  come  in. 
She  forgot  the  fortune,  the  money,  though  it 
was  still  on  her  lips,  and  cried  out,  in  the  depth 
of  her  despair,  over  the  loss  of  the  only  real 
wealth  she  had  in  the  world.  No  tears  came  to 
her  old  eyes  —  her  old  meagre  arms  rose  rigid, 
yet  trembling.  "  She  chooses  him  before  me  ! " 
she  said,  with  a  cry  of  despair,  which  came 
from  the  bottom  of  her  heart. 

'*  Mamma,"  cried  poor  little  Pamela,  tearing 
her  hand  from  that  of  her  lover,  and  coming 
doubtfully  into  the  midst  between  the  two,  "I 
don't  choose  I  oh,  mamma,  how  can  I  choose  ? 
I  never  was  away  from  you  in  my  life  —  he 
promised  we  never  were  to  be  parted.  How  am 
I  to  give  him  up  ?  Oh,  why,  why  should  you 
ask  me  to  give  him  up  ?  "  cned  the  poor  child. 
Floods  of  tears  came  to  her  aid.  She  put  her 
pretty  hands  together  like  a  child  at  prayer  — 
every  line  in  her  sweet  face  was  in  itself  a  sup- 
plication. Jack,  behind  her,  stood  and  watched 
and  said  nothing.  Perhaps  ho  saw,  notwith- 
standing, that  it  was  against  his  interests  — 
and  in  his  heart  had  a  certain  mournful  pity 
for  the  despair  in  the  old  woman's  terrible  face. 

"But  I  expect  you  to  choose,"  she  said! 
wildly ;  "  things  have  come  to  that.  It  must 
be  him  or  me  —  him  or  mo ;  there's  no  midway 
between  us*  I  am  your  old  mother,  your  poor 
old  mother,  that  would  pluck  my  heart  out  of 
my  breast  to  give  it  you.  I've  survived  them 
all,  and  done  without  them  all,  and  lived  for 
your  sake.  And  he  is  a  young  man  that  was 
taken  with  your  pretty  face  —  say  it  was  your 
pretty  face  —  say  the  best  that  can  be  said.  If 
you  were  like  death —  if  you  lost  all  your  beau- 
ty and  your  pretty  ways  —  if  you  were  ugly  and 
ailing  and  miserable,  — -  it  would  be  all  the  same 
to  me ;  I  would  love  you  all  the  more  —  all  the 
more ;  and  he  —  he  would  never  look  at  you 
again.  That's  nature.  I  require  you  to  choose. 
It  must  be  him  or  me ! " 

As  she  stood  listening,  a  change  came  over 
Pamela's  face.  Her  first  appeal  to  her  mother 
had  been  full  of  emotion,  but  of  a  gentle,  hope- 
ful, almost  superficial  kind.  She  had  taken 
tears  to  her  aid  and  pleading  looks,  and  believed 
in  their  success  now  as  always.  But  as  Mrs. 
Preston  spoke,  Pamela's  little  innocent  soul 
was  shaken  as  by  an  earthquake.  She  woke  up 
and  opened  her  eyes,  and  found  that  she  was  in 
a  world  new  to  her  —  a  world  no  longer  of 
prayers  and  tears,  and  sweet  yielding,  and  ten- 
der affection.  It  was  not  tender  affection  she 
had  to  do  with  now ;  it  was  fieroe  love,  desperate 
and  ruthless,  ready  to  tear  her  asunder.  Her 
tears  dried  up,  her  pretty  checks  grew  pale 
as  death,  she  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with 
a  wild  look  of  wonder,  asking  if  it  was  true. 
When  her  mother's  voice  ccoMd,  it  seemed  to 
Pamela  that  the  world  stood  still  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  everything  in  heaven  and  earth  held 
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its  breath.  She  looked  at  Jack ;  he  stood  mo- 
tionless, with  his  face  eloaded  over,  and  made 
no  answer  to  her  pitifal  appeal.  She  looked  at 
Mrs.  Preston,  and  saw  her  mother's  eager  face 
liollow  and  excited,  her  eyes  blazing,  her  cheeks 
harning  with  a  strange  hectic  heat.  For  one 
moment  she  stood  irresolute.  Then  she  made 
one  tottering  step  to  her  mother's  side,  and 
turned  round  and  looked  at  her  lover.  Once 
more  she  clasped  her  hands,  though  she  had  no 
longer, any  hope  in  pleading.  "I  must  stay 
hci-e,"  she  said,  with  a  long-drawn  sobbing  sigh 
—  "I  must  stay  here,  if  I  shopild  die." 

They  stood  thus  and  looked  at  each  other  for 
one  of  tliose  moments  which  is  as  long  as  an 
age.  The  mother  would  have  taken  her  child  to 
her  arms,  but  Pamela  would  not.  **  Not  now, 
not  now  I  "  she  said,  putting  back  the  embrace. 
Jacic,  for  his  part,  stood  and  watched  wi(h  an 
intensity  of  perception  he  had  never  exercised 
before  —  all  power  of  speech  seemed  to  have 
lieen  taken  from  him.  The  struggle  had  as- 
cended into  o  higher  region  of  passion  than  he 
knew  of.  He  turned  and  went  to  the  door,  with 
the  intention,  so  far  as  he  had  any  intention,  of 
retiring  for  the  moment  from  the  contest.  Then 
he  came  back  again.  Whatever  the  pressure 
on  him  might  be,  he  could  not  leave  Pamela  so. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  abruptly  ;  "  I  am  go- 
ing away.  But  if  you  think  I  accept  this  as  a 
clioice  or  decision,  you  are  much  mistaken. 
You  force  her  to  give  in  to  you,  and  then  you 
think  1  am  to  accept  it!  I'll  do  no  such 
thing.  She  could  not  say  anything  else,  or  do 
anything  else  —  but  all  the  same,  she  is  mine. 
You  can't  touch  that,  do  what  you  like.  Pa- 
mela, darling,  don't  lose  heart ;  it's  only  for  a 
little  while." 

lie  did  not  stop  to  listen  to  what  her  mother 
said  ;  h«  turned  at  once  and  went  out,  uncon- 
scioutily,  in  his  excitement,  thrusting  Mrs. 
8 w:\ync  out  of  his  way,  who  was  in  the  passage. 
He  went  off  up  the  avenue  at  a  stretch  without 
ever  drawing  breath.  A  hundred  wild  thoughts 
rose  in  his  mind :  her  mother  1  what  was  her 
mother  to  him  ?  He  was  ready  to  vow  with 
Hamlt't,  that  twenty  thousand  mothers  could 
not  have  filled  up  his  sum  of  love ;  and  vet  he 
WAS  not  blaming  his  Pamela.  She  could  not 
not  have  done  otherwise.  Why  had  he  never 
liecn  told  ?  Why  had  not  he  known  that  this 
downfall  was  hanging  over  him  ?  Why  had 
he  Itecn  such  a  fool  as  to  give  in  at  all  to 
the  sweet  temptation  *>  Now,  of  coarse,  when 
things  had  come  this  length,  he  would  as  soon 
have  cut  his  own  throat  as  given  Pamela  op. 
And  what  with  love  and  rage,  and  the  sudden 
calamity,  and  the  j^radual  exasperation,  he  was 
bi'side  himself,  and  did  not  well  know  what  he 
Wiu  about.  He  was  almost  too  much  absorl)ed 
in  his  own  affairs  to  be  able  to  understand  Sara, 
who  came  to  him  as  he  entered  the  house,  and 
drew  him  aside  into  the  dining-room  to  speak 
to  him.  Sara  was  pale  enough  to  justify  her 
pretext  of  headache,  but  otherwise  she  was  full 
of  energy  and  spirit,  and  met  the  emergency 
with,  a  courageous  heart. 


"  We  must  face  it  out  as  well  as  we  can. 
Jack,"  she  said,  with  her  eyes  shining  out  large 
and  full  from  her  white  face.  "  We  must  keep 
up  before  all  these  people.  They  must  not  be 
able  to  go  away  and  say  that  something  went 
terribly  wrong  at  Brownlows.  Wc  must  keep 
it  up  to  the  last." 

"  Pshaw  I  what  does  it  matter  what  they 
think  or  what  they  say?"  said  Jack,  sitting 
down  with  a  sigh  of  weariness.  As  for  Sara, 
who  w&j  not  tired,  nor  had  any  personal  compli- 
cation to  bow  her  down,  she  blaased  up  at  his 
indifference. 

"It  matters  everything! "  she  cried.  "  Wo 
may  not  be  a  county  family  any  more,  nor  fine 
people,  bat  we  are  alw;ay8  the  Brownlows  of 
Masterton.  Nobody  must  have  a  word  to  say 
about  it  —  for  papa  s  sake." 

"  Everybody  will  soon  be  at  liberty  to  say 
what  they  please  about  it,"  said  Jack.  *'  Where 
is  he  ?  I  had  better  go  and  talk  to  him,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

**  Papa  is  in  the  library,"  said  Sara.  "  Jack, 
he  wants  our  support.  He  wants  us  to  stand 
by  him  —  or,  I  mean,  he  wants  you ;  as  for  me," 
she  continued,  with  a  flash  of  mingled  softness 
and  defiance,  "  he  knows  /  would  not  forsake 
him  ;  he  wants  you." 

**  Why  shouldn't  you  forsake  him  %  "  said 
Jack,  with  a  momentary  growl ;  '*  and  why 
should  he  be  doubtful  of  me  ? " 

But  he  did  not  wait  for  any  answer.  He  took 
the  decanter  of  sherry  from  the  sideboard,  and 
swallowed  he  did  not  know  bow  much ;  and 
then  he  went  off  to  the  library  to  seek  out  his 
father.  There  was  a  certain  stealthiness  about 
the  house  —  a  feeling  that  the  people  "belonging 
to  it  were  having  interviews  m  corners,  that 
the^  were  consulting  each  other,  making  solemn 
decisions,  and  that  their  guests  were  much  in 
the  way.  Though  Sara  rushed  away  immedi- 
ately to  the  room  where  her  friends  were,  after 
waylaying  her  brother,  her  appearance  did  not 
alter  the  strong  sense  everybody  had  of  the  state 
of  affairs.  '1  he  very  servants  slunk  out  of 
Jack's  way,  and  stood  aside  in  corners  to  watch 
him  going  into  the  library.  He  called  the  foot- 
man out  of  his  hidinir-piace  as  he  passed,  and 
swore  at  him  for  an  impertinent  fool.  The  man 
had  been  doing  nothing  that  was  impertinent, 
and  yet  he  did  not  feel  that  there  was  injustice 
in  the  accusation.  Something  very  serious  had 
happened,  and  the  consciousness  ot  it  had  gone 
all  through  the  house. 

Mr.  Brownlow  was  sittint;  in  the  library  do- 
ing nothing.  That,  at  least,  was  his  visible  as- 
pect. Within  himself  he  hsul  been  calculating 
and  reckoning  up  till  his  wearied  brain  whirled 
with  the  effort.  He  sat  leaning  his  arms  on  the 
table  and  his  head  in  his  hands.  By  this  time 
his  powers  of  thought  had  failed  liim.  He  sat 
looking  on,  as  it  were,  and  saw  the  castle  of  his 
prosperity  crumbling  down  into  dust  before  him. 
Everything  he  had  ever  aimed  at  seemed  to 
drop  from  nim.  He  had  no  longer  anything  to 
conceal ;  but  he  knew  that  he  had  stood  at  the 
bar  before  his  children,  and  had  been  pardoned 
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bnt  not  jastiRed.  They  would  stand  by  him, 
but  they  did  not  approve  him ;  and  they  had 
seen  t)io  veil  of  hia  neart  lifted,  and  had  looked 
in  and  found  darker  things  there  than  he  him* 
self  had  ever  been  conscioud  of.  Ho  was  so  ab- 
sorbed in  tiii.s  painful  m>ize  of  thou^^ht  that  he 
did  not  even  look  up  when  Jack  came  in.  Of 
course  Jack  would  come ;  he  knew  that.  Jack 
was  ruined ;  they  were  all  ruined.  All  for  the 
advantage  of  a  miserable  woman  who  would 
get  no  comfort  out  of  her  inheritan'^,  whose 
very  lifo  was  hanging  on  a  thread.  It  seemed 
haztl  to  him  that  i*rovidenco,  which  had  always 
been  so  kind  to  him,  should  permit  it.  When 
his  son  came  in  and  drew  a  chair  to  the  other 
pide  of  the  table  he  roused  himself.  "  Is  it  you, 
Jack  1 "  he  said  ;  "  I  am  so  tired  that  I  fear  I 
am  stupid.  I  was  very  hard  driven  last  night" 
"  Yes/'  said  Jack^  with  a  little  shudder ;  and 


Mr.  Brownlow  looked  at  him,  and  their  eyes 
met,  and  they  knew  what  each  had  meant.  It 
was  a  hard  moment  for  the  father  who  had  been 
mad,  and  had  come  to  his  senses  again,  but  yet 
did  not  know  what  horrible  suspicion  it  was  un- 
der which  for  a  moment  he  had  lain. 

"  I  was  hard  driven,"  he  repeated,  patheti- 
cally — "  very  hard  put  to  it.  I  had  beea 
standing  out  for  a  long  time,  and  then  in  a  mo- 
ment I  broke  down—  that  is  how  it  was.  Bnt ' 
I  shall  be  able  to  talk  it  all  over  with  you  —  by- 
and-by." 

"  That  was  what  I  came  for,  sir,"  said'  Jack. 
"  We  must  know  what  we  are  to  do." 

And  then  Mr.  Brownlow  put  down  his  sup- 
porting hands  from  his  head,  and  steadied  him- 
self in  a  wearied  wondering  way.  Jack  for  the 
moment  had  the  authority  on  his  side. 
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In  No.  1221  we  eopledfirom  the  Sahtrdap  Review 
an  att«ok-upon  Mis^  Braddon,  ibllowlnaoae  in  the 
•ame  line  firom  the  Pall-Afall  Oaaette.  The  charge 
amounted  to  m  wholesale  plasirlariam  by  her,  under 
the  name  of  Bablngton  White.  To  answer  this  in 
MUm  Braddnii^M  Magazino  there  ts  a  letter  from  the 
origlaal  editor  of  the  Pall-Mall  OoMeUe,  xlated 
IVom  Hadetf  his  abotie  since  bifl  death.  Part  of  the 
argument  and  statements  are  worth  reading. 

A    REMONSTRANCE. 

**  All  liflB  whatsoever  Is  but  a  ehaoa  of  inarmitles ; 
and  whoao  will  reprehend  must  either  be  a  god 
amongst  men  wltliout  fault,  or  a  byword  to  men 
for  his  foul  tongue." 

Captain  Shandon  to  the  Editor  of  the  ^^  PaU- 
Mall  Gazette." 

Sir,  —  When  untimely  death  takes  a  man 
from  the  friends  he  loves  and  the  places 
that  have  been  familiar  and  dear  to  him, 
his  spirit  still  hovers  over  the  walks  he  trod 
in  the  fli'sh,  and,  from  the  darksome  shore 
where  he  stalks  joyless  and  unquiet  amongst 
kinilriMl  <;!ioit(<,  he  looks  back  to  that  busy 
worU  wh.'ro  he  once  ha4l  a  place,  and  notes 
wit!)  int^'rest  the  frreat  connict  from  which 
h(^  has  lH.*i>n  withdrawn.  And  as  the  fond 
i'ather.  from  his  lonesome  wanderings  in  the 
undist'ovurod  i-ouiitry,  turns  with  looks  of 
vearniuf;  to  the  children  he  has  left  behind 
him,  so  the  man  of  letters  watches  the  lit- 
erary bantlin<(  from  which  grim  death  reft 
him,  eaj^er  to  see  how  the  frail  nurslinj;  fares 
in  8tran«rer  hands.  From  this  land  of  shad- 
ows, I,  Charles  Shandon,  surrey  with  looks 
of  wonder  the  dealin<rs  of  a  class  of  men 
whom  I  was  once  proud  to  call  my  brothen. 


Alas,  they  have  changed  sadly  since  that 
day ;  and  there  are  some  among  them  now 
whose  hands  no  honest  man  would  care  to 
take  in  friendship. 

The  old  times  and  the  old  troubles  come 
back  to  me,  and  I  fancy  myself  sitting  in 
the  little  room  in  the  Fleet  prison  —  sure 
'twas  pleasant  times  we  had  there  in  those 
days ;  and  it  grieves  me  to  see  the  place  la 
gone,  and  shabby  hoardings  and  tawdry 
flaunting  bills  disneure  the  old  walls,  behind 
which  I  once  found  no  unpleasant  home.  I 
fancy  myself  sitting  there,  I  say,  with  a  desk 
on  my  knee,  writins  for  dear  ufe ;  while  my 
wife  looks  up  from  W  work  everV  now  ink 
then  —  poor  patient  soul  1  —  and  little  Ma- 
ry plavs  with  Pendennis's  watch-chain ;  and 
noble  Warrington  scowls  at  me  from  under 
his  dark  thou{;htful  brows ;  and  Bungay  the 
publisher  waits  impatient  to  hear  my  pro- 
spectus of  the  Pall'MaU  Gazette. 

I'll  own,  sir,  I  was  a  little  proud  of  that 
prospectus ;  and  I  think  of  it  still  with  as 
mucn  satisfaction  as  a  ^host  can  feel  in  the 
petty  triumphs  of  the  life  that  is  over.  It 
fiad  the  genuine  ring;  and  there  are  not 
many  among  your  literary  hacks  nowadays 
who  could  write  such  a  sentence  as  that 
which  Pendennis  pronounced  the  crowning 
beauty  of  the  composition.  **  We  address 
ourselves  to  the  higher  circles  of  society ;  we 
care  not  to  disown  it.  The  Pall-McUl  Ga" 
zette  is  written  by  gentlemen  for  gentlemen ; 
its  conductors  spei&  to  the  classes  in  whii^ 
they  live  and  were  bom.  The  field-preach- 
er has  hia  joamal ;  the  radical  liree-thinker 
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kas  his  journal  —  why  should  the  gentle- 
toien  of  England  be  unrepresented  in  the 
Press  ?  " 

Now,  sir,  there  was  of  course  some  little 
of  the  tradesman's  trick  and  bombast  in  this 
splendid  paragraph ;  but  I  protest,  on  my 
honour,  that  when  I  wrote  it  I  meant  to 
keep  this  promise ;  and  I  belieye  that  the 
PaU-Mall  Gazette,  while  under  my  direction, 
rarely  outstepped  the  limits  which  a  gentle- 
man prescribes  for  himself  even  when  he  is 
most  acrimonious.  The  names  of  such  con- 
tributors as  Warrington  and  Pendennis 
were,  indeed,  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
caiTyiug  out  of  intentions  somewhat  boldly 
put  forth  in  my  prospectus.  Those  two 
young  men  were  gentlemen  by  birth  and 
education.  We  had  not  yet  come  to  the 
flippant-y  and  self-conceit  of  the  semi-edu- 
cated journalist.  We  were  often  bitter. 
We  had  our  pet  antipathies  and  our  trade 
interests ;  but  we  were  always  gentlemen ; 
and  whim  it  pleased  us  to  hate  anybody,  we 
gave  utterance  to  our  hatred  in  a  decent  and 
gentlemanlike  manner. 

These,  sir,  were  the  tactics  of  the  Pall' 
Mall  Gnzette  while  conducted  by  your  hum- 
ble servant. 

AVhat,  sir,  shall  I  say  of  it  now  ?  —  Can  I 
call  it  a  journal  written  by  gentlemen  for 
gentlemen  ?  Not  content,  Mr.  Editor,  with 
having  purloined  that  noble  sentence  of 
which  I  was  so  justly  proud,  you  are  doing 
all  you  have  the  power  to  do  to  change  it 
into  a  byword  and  a  reproach.  A  journal 
written  by  gentlemen  for  gentlemen,  quotha ! 
A  bundle  of  cuttings  from  other  papers,  gar- 
nished with  flippant  and  frivolous  comment ; 
and  little  carping,  spiteful  paragraphs ;  and 
prurient  harpings  upon  subjects  that  decen- 
cy best  reprobates  by  decent  avoidance ; 
and  sham  letters  from  sham  correspondents, 
all  breathing  the  same  malignant  feeling 
against  some  one  or  something  respected  by 
other  people;  and,  to  give  spice  to  the 
whole,  an  occasional  forgery. 

This,  sir,  is  the  journsu  written  by  gentle- 
men for  gentlemen,  which  you  conduct, 
and  which  I  peruse  with  unutterable  re- 
gret. 

Now,  sir,  I  am  not  going  to  plead  the 
cause  of  a  certain  Mr.  Babington  White, 
whose  lMX)k  yon  have  chosen  to  condemn. 
The  right  of  the  critic  to  his  opinion  is  indis- 
putable ;  whether  it  be  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view,  which  is  pleased  to  laugh  at  Mr. 
Wordsworth ;  or  the  Quarterly,  which  must 
have  its  joke  about  young  Mr.  Tennyson ; 
or  the  united  critics  of  France,  who  band 
themselves  together  to  laugh  down  and  ex- 
tinguish M.  Hugo  and  the  roouuitic  school 


which  he  has  inaugurated ;  or  the  *'  High- 
flyers at  Buttons,"  who  prefer  Mr.  TickelPs 
Iliad  to  Mr.  Pope's  popular  version  of  die 
same  epic  ;  —  the  critic  for  the  moment  is 
omnipotent,  the  Imperator  of  literature,  su- 
preme in  the  exercise  of  self-assumed  and 
irresponsible  power.  But  when  you  outstep 
the  limits  of  criticism  to  carry  on  a  crusade, 
not  against  the  writer  of  the  work  you  dis- 
like, but  against  the  Lady  who  conducts  the 
Magazine  in  which  the  work  appeared,  I  de- 
clare that  you  are^^ilty  of  a  paltry  and 
cowardly  proceeding,  eminently  calculated 
to  bring  lasting  discredit  on  the  journal  you 
edit,  the  proprietors  of  which  are,  I  fear, 
unaware  of  tne  harm  vour  foolish  zeal  is 
likely  to  inflict  upon  their  property. 

We  will  begin  at  the  beginning,  sir,  if  you 
please,  and  review  this  tiltfng  match  against 
a  literary  windmill.  In  the  first  place  you 
criticise  Mr.  White's  book,  and  stigmatize, 
as  a  dishonest  translation,  a  novel,  founded  on 
a  French  drama,  from  which  source  the 
English  writer  has  taken  only  the  broad 
idea  of  his  characters,  and  the  general  bear- 
ing and  moral  of  his  story.  But  then  he 
has  translated  about  half  a  page  of  the 
French  writer's  dialogue,  that  haif-paflre  be- 
ing the  key-note  of  his  theme,  and  he  has 
thus  enabled  you  to  quote  a  parallel  pas- 
sage, and  by  a  little  clever  manipulation  to 
make  it  appear  to  your  readers  (who,  you 
speculate,  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
French  drama)  that  the  whole  work  is  a 
mere  translation,  or,  in  your  less  guarded  as- 
sertion, "  a  novel  stolen  from  the  French.** 
This,  sir,  is  a  specimen  of  the  sham-sample 
system,  in  which  the  malevolent  critic  pla- 
giarises the  artifice  of  the  dishonest  chapman. 
Mr.  Babington  White  may  boldly  proclaim 
his  right  to  take  his  inspiration  from  a  for- 
eign source,  as  the  greatest  writers  have 
done  before  him ;  and  whether  his  book  be 
good  or  bad,  there  is  no  man  <^  letters  who 
will  deny  the  justice  of  his  plea.  You  have 
demanded  that  this  writer  should  **come 
forward,"  or  be  "  produced,"  for  your  satis* 
faction.  Where,  sir,  is  your  pillory  ? 
Where  your  tribunal  ?  By  what  right,  sir, 
do  you  ask  to  know  more  of  any  author  than 
the  book  which  it  is  your  pleasure  to  review, 
and  the  name  on  the  title-page  of  that  book  ? 
Mr.  White  may  elect  to  claim  the  privilege 
exercised  by  Junius ;  for  in  the  republic  of 
letters  there  is  no  license  accorded  to  the 
njeatest  which  does  not  belong  to  the  least. 
If  he  is  to  be  heard  of  in  the  future,  his 
quality  will  be  best  proved  by  the  work 
which  shall  bear  his  name :  if  he  is  to  return 
to  the  obscarity  from  which  your  clamorous 
censures  have  lifted  him,  it  can  be  no  more 
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necessary  for  you  to  know  what  manner  of 
man  he  is  than  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
discover  the  name  of  that  accomplished 
critic  who,  in.  truculence  of  temper  and 
choice  of  diction,  resembles  rather  the  Jef- 
freys of  the  Bloody  Assize  than  the  caustic 
chief  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 

But  now,  sir,  we  come  to  a  very  different 
kind  of  journalism ;  and  I  blush  to  find 
that  the  history  of  the  newspaper  press,  like 
other  histories,  repeats  itself,  and  that 
the  days  of  the  Age  and  the  Satirist 
seem  to  be  coming  back  to  us.  You 
receive,  or  in  some  manner  become  pos- 
sessed of,  a  letter  purporting  to  be  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Braddon  —  a  letter  so  obviously 
absuitl,  that  an  editor  who  could  allow  it  to 
appear  without  some  previous  inquiry  as  to 
its  authenticity  must  be,  indeed,  alike  anx- 
ious to  inflict  mjury  and  reckless  of  the  rep- 
utation of  his  journal.  The  letter  appears, 
however ;  and  the  next  day  appears  another 
letter,  with  an  anonymous  signature,  hinting 
that  the  book  you  had  condemned  was  not 
written  by  Mr.  Babington  White,  but  by  a 
popular  lady  novelist.  And  in  your  next 
impression  appears  a  third  letter,  in  which  a 
clerk's  error  is  twisted  into  an  attempt  at 
falsification,  and  in  which  a  bookbinder's 
blunder  is  taken  advantage  of  for  the  mis- 
spelling of  Mr.  Babington  White's  name; 
and  from  this  time  forward  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  your  subtle  sense  of  humour  ex- 
hibits itself  in  the  uniform  mis-spelling  of 
this  writer's  name,  the  writing  of  which  with 
two  fr's  instead  of  one  appears  to  you  in  the 
light  of  a  very  exquisite  joke,  and,  indeed, 
a  complete  extinction  of  Mr.  White  and  his 
literary  pretensions ;  just  as  I  have  no  doubt 
the  adherents  of  Richaid  Plantagenet 
thought  they  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  all 
claims  of  Henry  Yll.  when  they  described 
him  as  **one  Henry  Tidder."  It  appears, 
sir,  that  Miss  Braddon  is  only  informed  of 
what  is  going  on  after  the  publication  of 
this  third  foolish  letter.  She  writes  imme- 
diately to  inform  you  that  the  letter  purport- 
ing to  bear  her  signature  is  a  forsery. 

Now,  sir,  what  would  be  the  first  impulse 
of  a  ** gentleman"  upon  discovering  that 
by  any  carelessness  of  his  he  had  inflicted 
on  a  lad^  the  serious  wron^  involved  in  the 
publication  of  a  very  foolish  letter  V  and, 
moreover,  a  letter  which,  had  the  public 
been  in  any  way  dissatisfied  with  the  Mag- 
azine she  conducts  —  and  it  would  appear 
happily  they  are  not  —  might  have  inflict- 
ed real  trouble  and  annoyance  upon  her  in 
her  capacity  of  Editor.  Would  not  the 
gentleman  writing  for  gentlemen  hasten  to 
apologise  for  his  unwitting  furtherance  of 


a  malicious  plot,  and  would  he  not  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  discover  the  spiteful  block- 
head who  had  put  this  cheat  upon  him  V 
Such,  sir,  was  not  your  conduct.  You  posi- 
tively abstain  from  any  expression  of  re- 
gret that  your  paper  should  have  been 
made  the  vehicle  of  private  malice  ;  and  with 
unparalleled  audacity  vou  tell  Miss  Braddon 
that  it  would  better  have  become  her  to 
write  the  letter  which  she  did  not  write,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  malicious  blockhead 
who  foi^d  her  signature  possessed  a  finer 
sense  of  honour  than  the  lady  herself! 
And  then,  sir,  Miss  Braddon,  with  natural 
indisnatiou,  writes  to  offer  a  reward  of  one 
hundred  guineas  for  the  discovery  of  the 
forger,  and  she  calls  upon  you  to  recipro- 
cate her  offer.  This  letter  you  suppress, 
and  this  offer  you  ridicule.  Mr.  Babington 
White,  whose  only  real  offence,  if  offence 
it  be  (?),  is  that  he  has  founded  an  English 
novelette  on  a  French  drama,  is,  you  say, 
a  far  more  reprehensible  person  than  the 
spiteful  blockhead  who  forged  a  lady's  sig- 
nature to  a  ridiculous  letter,  in  the  hope  of 
placing  her  in  a  false  position  with  the  sub- 
scribers to  Belgravia  and  the  public  gener- 
ally. 

And  then,  sir,  when  the  voice  of  the 
Press  shouts  in  your  ear  that  your  conduct 
is  discreditable  to  journalism,  you  are  goad- 
ed into  a  feeble  expression  of  being  y  very 
sorry,"  and  you  precede  this  tardy  piece  of 
repentance  by  asserting  that  you  have  no 
machinery  applicable  to  trace  out  the  das> 
tardly  forgery.  You  forget,  sir,  that  your 
employer  is  a  publisher  and  the  owner  of  a 
rival  magazine  to  the  Belgravia.  If  his  isig- 
nature  was  forged,  is  there  no  machinery 
by  which  he  would  essay  to  discover  the 
forger  ?  Would  he  be  content  to  do  noth- 
ing ?  It  appears,  sir,  that  your  machinery 
is  at  the  ready  service  of  the  scoundrel  who 
forged  Miss  Braddon's  si^ature,  and  that 
you  can  print  and  repnnt  the  felonious 
document  just  as  your  caprice  dictates; 
and  thus  your  machinery  can  repeat  the 
annoyance,  to  this  it  is  quite  equal;  but 
you  have  no  machinery  that  will  throw  any 
light  upon,  or  assist  in  any  way  to  drag  to 
justice,  the  miscreant  who  deals  in  iorgery, 
and  who  is  so  conveniently  on  the  alert  for 
an  opportunity.  Whenever,  sir,  your  own 
signature  —  that  of  Frederick  Greenwood, 
eaitor  of  the  ComhUl  Magazine  —  shall  be 
forged,  as  Min  Braddon's  has  been,  with 
the  same  malicious  intent  to  injure  the 
Magazine  you  conduct,  then,  no  doubt,  you 
willfind  some  machinery  to  trace  out  the 
wrong-doer,  and  make  him  amenable  to 
the  criminal  law. 
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Your  next  editorial  disregard  of  duty, 
'  Bir,  is  worthy  of  all  that  has  gone  before. 
The  same  spiteful  blockhead  who  palmed 
upon  you  the  forged  letter  now  imposes 
upon  your  simplicity  a  preposterous  adver- 
tisement, published  in  a  Utrecht  paper  on 
Thursday  September  26  th ;  *  and  this  ab- 
surdity, without  any  authentication  or 
guarante'b,  you  quote  and  comment  upon 
m  your  journal  of  Saturday  the  28th. 
Sharp  work  this,  Mr.  Editor,  and  sugges- 
tive too!  It  is  not  difficult  for  the  con- 
spirator who  inserted  the  advertisement  to 
contrive  to  give  notice  of  its  appearance  in 
anticipation  of  the  ordinary  postal  delivery  ; 
and-  it  is  a  fact  not  generally  known,  that  a 
newspaper  published  in  Utrecht  on  Thurs- 
day does  not  reach  the  Greneral  Fost-office 
in  London  until  Saturday.  But  what  can 
I  say  of  the  editor  who  unconsciously  lends 
himself  to  so  pitiful  an  affair  I  And  the 
cause  of  all  this  plotting  and  counter-plot- 
ting, the  forgery,  the  anonymous  letters, 
the  spurious  advertisement  from  a  Dutch 
newspaper,  the  wilful  suppression  of  Miss 
Braddon's  letters,  is  to  show  —  what  ? 
Only  that  Mr.  Babington  White  derived 
the  characters  in  his  story  from  a  French 
drama,  and  did  not  consider  himself  bound 
to  blazon  the  fact  upon  his  titlej>age  any 
more  than  William  Makepeace  Tnackeray 
considered  himself  bound  to  tell  the  world 
that  he  derived  the  broad  idea  of  his  won- 
derful Becky  Sharp,  with  her  tricks  and 
lies  and  fascinations,  and  elderly  adorer, 
and  sheep-dog  companion,  from  the  Mad- 
ame dc  MaroeSe  of  Honors  de  Balzac ;  or 
any  more  than  that  great  writer's  accom- 
plished daughter  is  bound  to  proclaim  that 
the  pre-Rajmaellte  word-painting  for  which 
she  has  been  so  highly  commended  is  a  trick 
of  style  exactly  identical  with,  if  not  di- 
rectlv  derived  from,  the  style  of  Gustave 
Flaubert. 

Why,  sir,  if  you  better  knew  the  litera- 
ture you  profess  to  represent,  you  would 
better  understand  the  silliness  of  this  child- 
ish outcry ;  you  would  know  that  Le  Sage 
borrowed  the  plan  of  his  Diable  Boileux 
from  the  Spanish  of  Guevara,  and  that  he 
derived  the  materials  of  Gil  Bias  from  the 
Spanish  drama;  you  would  know  that, 
without  acknowledgment  or  sense  of  com- 


*  The  Editor  of  the  paper  reftteen,  in  IiIh  Issue  for 
October  15,  to  state  from  whom  he  received  this 
BieDdacioudadirertiMeiuent,  and  he  declines  to  give 
anv  aid  to  trace  home  the  anonymous  concoction. 
It  U  hoped,  however,  that  either  the  Burgomaster 
of  Utrecht,  or  the  Hollcitor  to  her  MiOesty's  Consul 
at  Amiiterdam.  will  eveutuHliy  unravel  this  unprin> 
oipled  sequence  to  the  forgery  of  Miss  Braddon's 
name. 


punction,  Sterne  took  whole  pages  verbatim 
from  Rabelais,  and  helped  himself  with  a 
very  free  hand  to  the  gems  of  erudition  and 
quaint  conceits  which  he  found  in  Barton's 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy ;  you  would  know 
that  Moli^re,  in  a  notorious  sentence,  cott^ 
fessed  to  taking  his  material  wherever  he 
found  it.    I  daresay  the  little  carpinf^  crit- 
ics of  Grub-street  had  their  fling  at    the 
Yorkshire  parson  who  wr^te  Tristram  Shan^ 
dy  —  the  chief  characters  of  which,  hy  the 
way,  Lord  Lvtton  reproduced,  regenerated, 
and  ennobled  in  his  immortal  Caxtons,  Yet 
who  protests  ?  who  dares  to  shout  *'  Hterarr 
thief"  here  ?    No  doubt  Vadius  and   TVi- 
sotin  found  plenty  to  say  about  the  dishon- 
esty of  Jean-Baptiste  JPoquelin,  alias  Mo- 
Here.    And  vet,  sir,  I  woidd  rather  have  an 
ounce  of  MoU^re's  genius,  or  a  pennj- 
weight  of  Laurence  Sterne's  wit,  than   a 
pound  of  your  honesty,  marketable  as   the 
commodity  may  be ;  or  of  that  keen  sense 
of  honour  which  permitted  yon  to  reccMnd 
the  experiences  of  a  spy  who  did  not  di»- 
dain  to  misrepresent  himself  as  **  a  man  on 
strike,"  and  who  did  not  scruple  to  hob  and 
nob  with  the  deceiyed  journeymen  tailon, 
in  order  to  ^ve  the  world  at  large,  and 
the  master  tailors  in  particular,  the  benefit 
of  knowledge  obtained  by  that  petty  trea- 
son. 

I  doubt,  sir,  if  you  know  how  much  yon 
promised  when  you  so  boldly  appropriated 
the  best  sentence  in  my  prospectus.  A 
journal  written  by  gentlemen  for  gentlemen  I 
Have  you  any  idea  what  that  implies  ?  and 
can  you  for  a  moment  imagine  that  gentle- 
men write,  or  that  gentlemen  care  to  read, 
such  stuff  as  you  have  written,  or  caused  to 
be  written,  upon  this  Babington-White  ques- 
tion ?  Is  it  tne  part  of  a  gentleman  to  deal 
in  imputations  that  he  cannot  maintain,  to 
give  ear  to  the  backstairs  gossip  of  a  print- 
mg-of&ce,  or  take  his  crude  information  from 
some  underhand  source,  and  then,  af^er 
making  his  charge  by  means  of  hints  and  in- 
uendoes,-to  suppress  the  letter  that  calls 
upon  him  to  substantiate  his  accusation  ?  Is 
it  the  part  of  a  gentleman  to  war  against  a 
woman,  or  to  give  ridiculous  promint;nce  to 
an  insignificant  matter  in  order  to  injure 
a  trade  rival  ?  No,  sir :  if  ever  you  are  so 
happy  as  to  fall  into  the  society  of  gentle- 
men, you  will  discover  that  urbanity  is  the 
distinguishing  marie  of  a  gentleman's  con- 
duct; and  that  a  courteoiis  reverence  for 
womankind  —  whether  it  be  my  Lady  Mary 
in  her  chariot  going  to  St.  James's  palace  in 
all  her  glory  of  diamonds  and  court-plumes, 
or  only  poor  Molly  the  housemaid  scrubbing 
her  master's  doorstep -^  is  a  sentiment  at 
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ODce  innate  and  inextingaisliable  in  a  gen- 
tleman's mind. 

Go  to  school,  Mr.  Editor,  and  learn  what 
it  19  to  be  a  gentleman.  Learn  of  Addison 
and  Steele,  wbose^apers  are  models  of  all 
that  is  gentle  and  gentlemanly  in  literature. 
Observe  with  bow  light  a  rod  those  elegant 
writers  chastise  the  follies  of  their  age.  Re- 
mark bow  wide  their  sympathies,  how  inex- 
haustible their  gopd  humour,  how  dignified 
their  sarcasm,  how  polished  their  wit.  And 
undeTstand  from  these  qualities  how  it  hap- 
pened that  those  papers,  designed  for  the 
amnsement  of  an  iole  hour  in  the  day  that 
pive  them  to  the  town,  have  become  the 
standard  of  taste  in  journalism,  and  the  de- 
light of  intellectual  mankind.  Learn  of  Jeff- 
rey and  of  Brou(;ham,  those  masters  of  crit- 
ical sword-play,  who  had  no  need  to  fall  to 
fisticnlfs,  like  dirty  little  boys  in  the  gutter, 
in  order  to  belabour  the  object  of  their  an- 
tipathy. Those  gentlemen,  sir,  were  the  high- 
priests  of  literature :  they  offered  up  their 
Yicttm  with  something  of  the  solemnity  at- 
tending a  pious  sacrifice ;  and,  as  the  leper^ 
priest  of  the  medics tral  legend  felt  his  leprosy 
ieatre  him  at  the  moment  when  he  offered 
the  supreme  sacrifice,  so  these  masters  of  the 
art  of  criticism  banished  from  their  minds  all 
paity  spirit  and  all  personal  feeling  while 
cngapred  in  the  performance  of  their  self-as- 
sumed function.  Above  all,  sir,  study  the 
writinizs  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray, 
from  whose  great  mind  you  derived  the  title 
which  your  mistaken  policy  has  so  degraded. 

As  for  the  F^ady  whom  yon  have  attacked, 
I  do  not  think  she  need  fe^r  any  ill  results 
from  your  malevolence.  Adverse  critic'ism 
loses  its  power  to  sting  from  the  moment 
in  which  it  ceases  to  be  disinterested.  Do 
you  think  the  friends  and  readers  of  Alex- 
ander Pope  valued  his  genius  any  the  less 
after  reading  the  libels  of  Lord  IlerveyV 
No,  sir;  they  only  thought  that  my  lord  hated 
the  poet  very  furiously,  and  expressed  his 
sntifiathy  in  very  poor  and  feeble  language. 
The  town  may  possibly  have  derived  some 
small  entertainment  from  the  Jipislie  to  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  a  Nobleman  at 
Hampton  Court;  but  the  lordling's  silly 
rhymes  can  have  robbed  the  poet  of  no  sin- 
jrle  admirer.  Miss  Braddon,  I  ima^ne,  has 
no  hitrher  aspiration  than  to  please  that 
noTcl-reading  public  which  has  hitherto  ap- 
plauded and  encouraged  her  efforts  to  amuse 
Its  leisure  hoars ;  and  I  am  sure  her  readers 
will  not  withdraw  their  support  from  her  be- 
cause she  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
most  unmanly  attack  in  a  journal  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  written  by  gentlemen  for  gentle- 
men.   The  English  mind,  sir,  is  quick  to  re- 


sent anything  that  saToars  of  perseeutioD ; 
and  if  you  have  the  interests  of  your  paper 
at  heart,  you  will  do  well  in  future  to  refrain 
from  these  noisy  onslaughts  upon  popular  fe- 
male novelists ;  which  are  more  characteristic 
of  the  disappointed  author  of  two  or  three 
unappreciated  novels  than  of  the  gentleman 
editor  who  writes  for  gentlemen  readers. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
Your  predecessor  and  humble  servant, 

Charles  Shandoit. 

Hadss,  Oetebsr,  1887. 


From  tl&e  Comhlll  Magulne. 
JACK  THB  GIANT.KILLE&. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
JACK  GOES  TO  BLEEP  IK  THE  WOOD. 

Featherston  Vicaraob  was  a  quaint, 
dreary,  silent  old  baked  block  of  bricKs  and 
stucco,  standing  on  one  of  those  low  Lincoln- 
shire hillocks — I  do  not  know  the  name  for 
them.  They  are  not  hills,  but  mounds ;  thev 
•have  no  shape  or  individuality,  but  they  roll 
in  on  every  side ;  they  enclose  the  horizon ; 
they  stop  the  currents  of  fresh  air ;  they  give 
no  feature  to  the  foreground.  There  was 
no  reason  why  the  vicarage  should  have  been 
built  upon  this  one,  more  than  upon  any 
other,  of  the  monotonous  waves  or  the  diy 
ocean  of  land  which  spreads  and  spreacu 
about  Featherston,  unchanging  in  its  monot- 
onous line.  To  look  from  the  upper  windows 
of  the  vicarage  is  like  looking  out  at  sea, 
with  nothing  but  the  horizon  to  watch  —  a 
dull  sand  and  dust  horizon,  with  monotonous 
waves  and  lines  that  do  not  even  change  or 
bleivd  like  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

Anne  was  delighted  with  the  place  when 
she  first  came.  Of  course  it  was  not  to  com- 
pare with  Sandsea  for  pleasantness  and 
freshness,  but  the  society  was  infinitely  bet- 
ter. Not  all  the  lodging-houses  at  Sandsea 
could  supply  such  an  eligible  cinsle  of  ac-* 

auaintances  as  that  which  came  driving  up 
ay  after  day  to  the  vicarage  door.  The 
carriages,  alter  depositing  their  owners, 
would  go  champing  up  the  road  to  the  little 
tavern  of"  The  Five  Horseshoes,"  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  village,  in  search  of  hay  and 
beer  for  the  horses  and  men.  Anne  in  one 
aflernoon  entertained  two  honourables,  a 
countess,  and  two  Lady  Louisas.  The 
countess  was  Lady  Kidderminster  and  one 
of  the  Lady  Louisas  was  her  dau^rhter. 
The  other  was  a  nice  olf)  maid,  a  cousin  of 
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Mrs.  Myles,  and  she  told  Mrs.  Trerithic 
sonietluiig  more  of  poor  Mary  Myles's  mar- 
ried life  than  Anne  nad  ever  known  before. 

**^  It  is  very  distressinjr/'  said  Anne,  with  a 
lady-like  volubility,  as  she  walked  across -the 
lawn  with  her  guest  to  the  carriage,  ^'  when 
married  people  do  not  get  on  comfortably 
together.  Depend  upon  it,  there  are  gener- 
ally faults  on  lx)th  sides.  I  daresay  it  is  very 
uncharitable  of  me,  but  I  generally  think 
the  woman  is  to  blame  when  things  go 
wrong,*'  said  Anne,  with  a  little  conscious 
smirk.  *^  Of  course  we  must  be  content  to 
give  up  some  things  when  we  marry.  Sand- 
sea  was  far  pleasanter  than  this  as  a  resi- 
dence ;  but  where  my  husband's  interests 
were  concerned,  Lady  Louisa,  I  did  not 
hesitate.  I  hope  to  get  this  into  some  order 
in  time,  as  soon  as  I  can  persuade  Mr.  Tre- 
vithic." 

"  You  were  quite  right,  quite  right,"  said 
Lady  Louisa,  looking  round  approvingly  at 
the  grass-grown  walks  and  straggling  hedges. 
**  Altliough  Mary  is  my  own  cousin,  I  always 
felt  that  she  did  not  understand  poor  Ibm. 
Of  course  he  had  his  little  fidgety  ways,  like 
the  rest  of  us." 

(Mary  had  never  described  her  husband's 
little  6dgety  ways  to  anybody  at  much 
length,  and  if  brandy  and  blows  and  oaths 
were  among  them,  these  trifles  were  foi^tten 
sow  that  Tom  was  respectfully  interred  in 
the  family  vault  and  beyond   reproaches.) 

Lady  Louisa  went  away  favourably  im- 
pressed by  young  Mrs.  Trevithic's  good  sense 
and  high-mi ndedness.  Anne,  too,  was  very 
much  pleased  with  her  afternoon.  She 
went  and  took  a  complacent  turn  in  her 

garden  aH^r  the  old  lady's  departure.  She 
ardly  knew  where  the  little  paths  led  to  as 
yet,  nor  the  look  of  the  fruit- walls  and  of  the 
twigs  against  the  sky,  as  people  do  who  have 
well  paced  their  garden-walks  in  rain,  wind, 
and  sunshine,  in  spirits  and  discjuiet,  at  odd 
times  and  sad  times  and  happy  ones.  *It 
was  all  new  to  Mrs.  Trevithic,  and  she 
glanced  about  as  she  went,  planning  a  rose- 
tree  here,  a  creeper  there,  a  clearance  among 
the  laurels.  ''  I  must  let  in  a  peep  of*  the 
church  through  that  elm-clamp,  and  plant 
some  fuchijias  along  that  bank,"  she  thought. 
(Anne  was  fond  of  fuchsias.)  '*  And  John 
must  giv<!  me  a  hen-house.  The  cook  can 
attend  to  it.  The  place  looks  melancholy 
and  neglected  without  any  animals  about;  we 
must  certainly  buy  a  pig.  What  a  very  delight- 
ful person  Lady  kidderminster  is ;  she  asked 
me  what  sort  of  carriage  we  meant  to  keep 
—  I  should  think  with  economy  we  might 
manage  a  pair.  I  shall  get  John  to  leave 
everything  of  that  fort  to  me.    I  shall  give 


him  so  much  for  his  pocket-money  and  char- 
ities, and  do  the  very  best  I  can  with  the 
rest.  And  Anne  sincerely  meant  it  when 
she  made  this  determination,  and  walked 
along  better  pleased  than«ever,  feeling  that 
with  her  hand  to  pilot  it  along  the  tortuous 
way  their  ship  could  not  run  aground,  but 
would  come  straight  and  swifl  into  the  ha- 
ven of  country  society,  for  which  they  were 
making,  drawn  by  a  couple  of  prancing 
horses,  and  a  riding  horse  possibly  for  John. 
And  seeing  her  husband  coming  through  the 
gate  and  crossing  the  sloping  lawn,  Anne 
hurried  to  meet  him  with  glowing  pink 
cheeks  and  tips  to  her  eyelids  and  nose, 
eager  to  tell  him  her  schemes  and  adventures. 

Trevithic  himself  had  come  home  tired 
and  dispirited,  and  he  could  scarcely  listen 
to  his  wife's  chirrups  with  very  great  ftym- 
pathy  or  encouragement. 

*^  Lady  Kidderminster  wishes  us  to  set  up 
a  carriage  and  a  pair  of  horses !  "  Poor  Tre- 
vithic cried  out  aghast,  "  Why,  my  dear 
Anne,  you  must  be  —  must  be  ...  .  What 
do  you  imagine  our  income  to  be  ?  " 

"  I  know  very  well  what  it  is,"  Anne  saiil 
with  a  nod ;  *^  better  than  you  do,  sir. 
With  care  and  economy  a  very  great  deal  is 
to  be  done.  Leave  everything  to  me  and 
don't  trouble  your  foolish  old  head." 

**  But,  ray  dear,  you  must  listen  for  one 
minute,"  Trevithic  said.  "  One  thousand  a 
year  is  not  limitless.  There  are  calls  and 
drains  upon  our  incomings  " 

'*  That  is  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  speak 
to  you  about,  John,"  said  bis  wife,  gravely. 
"  For  one  thing,  I  have  been  thinking  that 
your  mother  has  a  very  comfortable  income 
of  her  own,"  Anne  said,  ^*  and  I  am  sure  she 
would  gladly  "  .  .  .  . 

**  1  have  no  doubt  she  would,"  Trevithic 
interrupted,  looking  full  in  his-  wife's  face, 
**  and  that  is  the  reason  that  I  desire  that  the 
subject  may  never  be  aUuded  to  again, 
either  to  her  or  to  me."  He  looked  so  de- 
cided and  stern,  and  his  gray  eagle  eyes 
opened  wide  in  a  way  his  wife  knew  that 
meant  no  denial.  Vexed  as  she  was,  she  could 
not  help  a  momentary  womanly  feeling  of 
admiration  for  the  undaunAsd  and  decided 
rule  of  the  governor  of  this  fimalt^kingdom  in 
which  she  was  vicegerent;  she  feh  a  certain 
pride  in  lier  husband,  not  in  what  was  best 
m  his  temper  and  heart,  but  in  the  outward 
signs  that  any  one  might  read.  His  good 
looks,  his  manly  bearing,  his  determination 
before  which  she  had  to  give  way  again  and 
again,  impressed  her  oddly :  she  tblk>wed 
him  with  her  eyes  as  he  w^ked  away  into 
the  house,  and  went  on  with  her  calculations 
as  she  still  paced  the  gravel  path,  determia. 
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ing  to  come  back  secretly  to  the  cbarge,  as 
was  her  way,  from  another  direction,  and 
failing  again,  only  to  ponder  upon  a  fresh 
attack. 

And  meanwhile  Anne  was  tolerably  hap- 
py trimming  her  rose-trees,  and  arranging 
and  re-arranging  the  furniture,  visiting  at 
the  big  houses,  and  corresponding  with  her 
friends,  and  playing  on  the  piano,  and,  with 
her  baby,  in  time,  when  it  came  to  live 
with  them  in  the  vicarage.  Trevithic  was 
tolerably  miserable,  fuming  and  consuming 
his  days  in  a  restless,  impatient  search  for 
the  treasures  which  did  not  exist  in  the  arid 
fields  and  lanes  round  about  the  vicarage. 
He  certainly  discovered  a  few  well*  to-do 
farmers  ridmg  about  their  enclosures  on 
their  rough  horses,  and  responding  with 
surly  nods  to  his  good-humoured  advances; 
a  few  old  women  selling  lollipops  in 
their  tidy  front  kitchens,  Shining  pots 
and  pans,  starch  caps,  the  very  pictures  of 
respectability;  little  tidy  children  trotting 
to  school  along  the  lanes,  band  in  hand, 
with  all  the  strings  on  their  pinafores,  and 
hard-working  mothers  scrubbing  their  par- 
lours, or  hanging  out  their  linen  to  dry. 
The  cottages  were  few  and  far  between,  for 
the  farmers  farmed  immense  territories ;  the 
labourers  were  out  in  the  6elds  at  sunrise, 
and  foiled  all  day,  and  staggered  home 
worn-out  and  stupefied  at  night ;  the  little 
pinafores  released  from  school  at  midday, 
would  trot  along  the  fnrrows  with  their  fa- 
thers' and  brothers'  dinners  tied  up  in  bun- 
dles, and  drop  little  frightened  curtseys 
along  the  hedges  when  they  met  the  vicar 
on  his  rounds.  Dreary,  dusty  roads  they 
were  —  illimitable  circles.  The  country- 
folks did  not  want  hi^  sermons,  they  were 
too  stupid  to  understand  what  he  said;  they 
were  too  aimless  and  dispirited.  Jack  the 
Giant-Killer's  sleep  lasted  exactly  three 
years  in  Trevithic's  case,  during  whieh  the 
time  did  not  pass,  it  only  ceased  to  be. 
Once  old  Mr.  Bellingham  paid  them  a  visit, 
and  once  Mrs.  Trevithic,  senior,  arrived 
with  her  cap-boxes,  and  then  everything 
again  went  on  as  usual,  until  Dnlcie  came  to 
live  with  her  father  and  mother  in  the  old 
sun-baked,  wasp-haunted  place. 

Dnhrie  was  a  little  portable  almanac  to 
mark  the  time  for  both  of  them,  and  the  sea- 
sons and  the  hour  of  the  day,  something  in 
this  fashion :  — 

Six  months  and  Dnkte  began  to  crawl 
across  the  druggeted  floor  or  her  father's 
study ;  nine  months  to  crow  and  hold  out 
her  arms ;  a  year  must  have  gone  by,  for 
Dulcie  was  making  sweet  inarticulate  chat- 
terings  and  wwrbungi,  which  changed  into 


words  by  degrees  —  wonderful  words  of  love 
and  content  and  reco^iition,  after  her  tiny 
life-long  silence.  Dutcie's  clock  marked  the 
time  of  day  something  in  this  fashion :  — 

Dulcie's  breakfast  o'clock. 

Dulcie's  walk  in  the  garden  o'clock. 

Dulcie's  dinner  o'clock. 

Dulcie's  bedtime  o'clock,  &c. 

All  the  tenderness  of  Jack's  heart  was 
Dulcie's.  Her  little  fat  fingers  would  come 
tapping  and  scratching  at  his  study-door 
long  befbre  she  could  walk.  She  was  not  in 
the  least  afraid  of  him,  as  her  mother  was 
sometimes.  She  did  not  care  for  his  sad 
moods,  nor  sympathize  with  his  ambitions, 
or  understand  the  pangs  and  pains  he  suf- 
fered, the  regrets  and  wounded  vanities  and 
aspirations.  Was  time  passing,  was  he 
wasting  his  youth  and  strength  in  that  for- 
lorn and  stagnant  Lincolnshire  fen  ?  What 
was  it  to  her  ?  Little  Dulcie  thought  that 
when  he  crossed  his  legs  and  danced  her  on 
his  foot,  her  papa  was  fulfillino^  all  the  high- 
est duties  of  life  ;  and  when  she  let^  him  kiss 
her  soft  cheek,  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that 
every  wish  of  her  heart  was  not  gratified. 
Hard-hearted,  unsympathetic,  trustful,  and 
appealing  little  comforter  and  companion ! 
Whatever  it  might  be  to  Anne,  not  even 
Lady  Kidderminster's  society  soothed  and 
comforted  Jack  as  Dulcie's  did.  This  small 
Eg3rptian  was  a  hard  taisk-mistress,  for  she 
gave  him  bricks  to  make  without  any  straw, 
and  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  a  land  of  bon- 
dage ;  but  for  her  he  would  have  thrown  up 
the  work  that  was  so  insufficient  for  him, 
and  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  and  chanced  the 
fortunes  of  life ;  but  with  Dulcie  and  her 
mother  hanging  to  the  skirts  of  his  long 
black  clerical  coat,  how  could  he  go? 
Ought  he  to  go  ?  400/.  a  year  is  a  large 
sum  to  get  together,  but  a  small  one  to  pro- 
vide for  three  people  —  so  long  as  a  leg  of 
mutton  costs  seven  shillings  and  there  are 
but  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  and  365 
days  in  the  year. 

It  was  a  hot,  sultry  afternoon,  the  dust 
was  lying  thick  upon  the  lanes,  on  the  coun- 
try roads,  that  went  creeping  away  white  in 
the  glare  to  this  and  that  distant  sleepy  hol- 
low. The  leaves  in  the  hedgi^s  were  hang- 
ing upon  their  stalks;  the  convolvuluses  and 
blackoerries  drooped  their  heads  beneath 
the  clouds  that  rose  from  the  wreaths  and 
piles  of  dust  along  the  way.  Four  o'clock 
was  striking  from  the  steeple,  and  echoing 
through  the  hot  still  air ;  nobody  was  to  be 
seen,  except  one  distant  figure  crossing  a 
stubble-field;  the  vicarage  windows  were 
close  shattered,  but  the  gate  was  on  the 


no 
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latcb,  and  the  big  dog  had  just  sauntered 
lazily  through.  Anne  heard  the  clock 
strike  from  her  darkened  bed-room,  where 
she  was  lying  upon  the  sofa  resting.  Dul- 
cie  playing  in  her  nursery  counted  the 
stlxi'kes.  "  Tebben,  two,  one ;  nonner  one,** 
that  was  how  she  counted.  John  heard  the 
clock  strike  as  he  was  crossing  the  dismal 
stubble-field;  everything  else  was  silent. 
Two  butterflies  went  flitting  before  him  in 
the  desolate  glare.  It  was  all  so  still,  so 
dreary,  and  feverish,  that  he  tried  to  escape 
into  a  shadier  field,  and  to  force  his  way 
through  a  gap  in  the  parched  hedge  regard- 
less of  Farmer  Burr's  fences  and  restric- 
tions. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  there  was 
a  smaller  field,  a  hollow  with  long  grasses 
and  nut  hedges  and  a  little  shade,  and  a 
ditch  over  which  Trevithic  sprang  with  some 
remnant  of  youthful  spirit.  He  sprang, 
breaking  through  the  briars  and  countless 
twigs  and  limp  wreathed  leaves,  making  a 
foot-stai)ding  for  himself  among  the  lank 
grasses  and  dull  autumn  flowers  on  the 
other  side,  and  as  he  sprang:  he  caught  a 
sight  of  something  lyin^  in  the  ditch,  some- 
thmg  with  half-open  lips  and  dim  glazed 
eyes,  turned  upwards  under  the  crossing 
diamond  network  of  the  shadow  and  light  of 
the  briars. 

What  was  this  that  was  quite  still,  quite 
inanimate,  lying  in  the  sultry  glow  of  the 
autumn  day?  Jack  turned  a  little  sick, 
and  leapt  back  down  among  the  dead  leaves, 
and  stooped  over  a  wan  helpless  figure  lying 
there  motionless  and  ghastly,  with  its  head 
sunk  back*  in  the  dust  and  tangled  weeds. 
It  was  only  a  worn  and  miserable-looking 
old  man,  whose  meek,  starved,  weary  face 
was  upturned  to  the  sky^  whose  wan  lips 
were  drawn  apart,  and  whose  thin  hands 
were  clutching  at  the  weeds.  Jack  gently 
tried  to  loosen  the  clutch,  and  the  poor  fin- 
gers gave  way  in  an  instant  and  fell  help- 
lessly among  the  grasses,  frightening  a  field- 
mouse  back  into  its  hole.  But  this  helpless, 
loose  fall  first  save  Trevithic  some  idea  of 
life  in  the  hopeless  figure,  for  all  its  wan, 
rigid  lines.  He  put  his  hand  under  the 
rags  which  covered  the  breast.  There  was 
no  pulse  at  first,  but  presently  the  heart 
just  fluttered,  and  a  little  colour  came  into 
the  pale  face,  and  there  was  a  long  sigh, 
and  then  the  glazed  eyes  closed. 

John  set  to  work  to  rub  the  cold  hands 

and  the  stiff  body.    It  was  all  he  could  do, 

.  ibr  people  don't  walk  about  with  bottles  of 

brandy  and  blankets  in  their  pockets ;  but 

be  rubbed  and  rubbed,  and  some  of  the 


magnetism  of  his  own  vigorous  existence 
seemed  to  enter  into  the  poor  soul  at  his 
knees,  and  another  faint  flush  of  life  came 
into  the  face,  and  the  eyes  opened  this  time 
naturally  and  bright,  and  the  figure  pointed 
faintly  to  its  lips.  Jack  understood,  and  he 
nodded  ;  gave  a  tug  to  the  man's  shoulders, 
and  propped  him  up  a  little  higher  against 
the  bank.  Then  he  tied  his  handkerchief 
round  the  poor  old  bald  head  to  protect  it 
from  the  sun,  and  sprang  up  the  side  of  the 
ditch.  He  had  remembered  a  turnpike 
upon  the  highway,  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  next 
field. 

Lady  Kidderminster,  who  happened  to  be 
driving  along  that  afternoon  on  her  way  to 
the  Potlington  flower-show,  and  who  was 
leaning  back  comfortably  under  the  hood  of 
her  great  yellow  barouche,  was  surprised  to 
see  from  under  the  fringe  of  her  parasol  the 
figure  of  a  man  suddenly  bursting  through  a 
hedge  on  the  roadside,  and  waving  a  hat 
and  shouting,  red,  heated,  disordered, 
frantically  signing  to  the  c6achman  to 
stop. 

"It's  a  Fenian,"  screamed  her  lady- 
ship. 

"1  think;  — yes,  it's  Mr.  Trevithic," 
said  her  companion. 

The  coachman,  too,  had  recognized  Jack 
and  began  to  draw  up;  but  the  youns  man, 
who  had  now  reached  the  side  of  the  car- 
riage, sij^ned  to  him  to  go  on. 

**  Will  you  give  me  a  lifl  ?  "  he  said,  gasp- 
ing and  springing  on  to  the  step.  "  How  d'ye 
do.  Lady  Kidderminster?  I  heard  vour 
wheels  and  made  an  efibrt,"  and  Jack 
turned  rather  pale.  "  There  is  a  poor  fel- 
low dying  in  a  ditch.  I  want  some  brandy 
for  him  and  some  help;  stop  at  the  tnm- 

Eike,"  he  shouted  to  the  coachman,  and  then 
e  turned  with  very  good  grace  to  Lady 
Kiddem^nBter,  aghast  and  not  over-pleased. 
"  Pray  forgive  me,"  he  said.  "  It  was  such 
a  chance  catching  you.  I  never  thought  I 
should  have  done  it.  I  was  two  fields  off. 
Why,  how  d'ye  do,  Mrs.  Myles  ?  "  And 
still  holding  on  to  the  yellow  barouche  by 
one  hand,  be  put  out  the  other  to  his  old  ac- 
quaintance, Mary  Myles,  with  the  still  kind 
eyes,  who  was  sitting  in  state  by  the  count- 


"  Tou  will  take  me  back,  and  the  brandy, 
I  know  ?  "  said  Trevithic. 

"Is  it  anybody  one  knows?"  said  the 
countess. 

"  Only  some  tramp,"  said  Jack  :  "  but  it's 
a  mercy  I  met  you."  And  before  they 
reached  the  turnpike,  he  had  jumped  down, 
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and  was  explaiDing  his  wants  to  the  bewil- 
dered old  chip  of  a  woman  who  collected  the 
tolls. 

'^Tour  husband  not  here?  a  pity,**  said 
John.  "  Give  me  his  brandy-bottle ;  it  will 
be  of  some  good  for  once."  And  he  disap- 
peared into  the  lodge,  saying,  —  **  Would 
you  please  have  the  horses'  heads  turned, 
Lady  Kidderminster?"  In  a  minute  ho 
was  out  again.  **  Here,  put  this  in " 
(to  the  powdered  footman),  and  John  thrust 
a  blanket  off  the  bed,  an  old  three-legged 
chair,  a  wash-jug  full  of  water,  and  one  or 
two  more  miscellaneous  objects  into  the 
man's  arms.  *^  Now  back  again,"  he  said, 
**  as  quick  as  you  can  ! "  And  he  jumped  in 
with  his  brandy;  and  the  great  barouche 
groaned,  and  at  his  command  actually  sped 
off  once  more  along  the  road.  **Make 
haste,"  said  Trevithic ;  "  the  man  is  dying 
for  want  of  a  dram." 

The. sun  blazed  hot  in  their  faces.  The 
footman  sat  puzzled  and  disgusted  on 
.his  perch,  clasping  the  blanket  and  the 
water-jug.  Laay  Xidderminster  was  not 
sure  that  she  was  not  offended  by  all  the  or* 
ders  Mr.  Treyithic  was  giving  her  servants ; 
Mrs.  Myles  held  the  three-legged  chair  up 
on  the  seat  opposite  with  her  slender  wrist, 
and  looked  Lnd  and  sympathetic;  John 
hardly  spoke,  —  he  was  thinking  what 
would  be  best  to  do  next 

^*  I  am  so  sorry ,"  he  said,  '*  but  I  am  afraid 

Jon  must  wait  for  us,  Lady  Kidderminster. 
'11  bring  him  up  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  we 
will  drop  him  at  the  first  cottage.  You  see 
nobody  else  may  pass  for  hours." 

"  We  shall  be  very  late  for  our  fl — ," 
Lady  Kidderminster  began,  faintly,  and  then 
stopped  ashamed  at  the  look  in  Trevithic's 
honest  face  which  she  saw  reflected  in  Mrs. 
Myles's  eyes. 

*^  Oh,  my  dear  Lady  Kidderminster,"  cried 
Mrs.  Myles,  bending  forward  from  her  nest 
of  white  muslins.    "  We  must  wait." 

**  Of  course  we  will  wait,"  said  Lady  Kid- 
derminster hastily,  as  the  coachman  stopped 
at  the  gap  through  which  Jack  had  nrst 
made  his  appearance.  Trevithic  was  out  in 
an  instant 

**  Bring  those  thines  quick,"  said  Jack  to 
the  magnificent  powder-and-plosh  man ;  and 
he  set  off  running  himself  as  hard  as  he 
coold  go,  with  his  brandy-flask  in  one  hand 
and  the  water-jug  in  the  other. 

For  an  instant  the  man  hesitated  and 
looked  at  his  mistress,  but  Lady  Kiddermin- 
ster had  now  caught  sometninff  of  Mr. 
Trevithic's  energy :  she  imperiously  pointed 
to  the  three-legged  chair,  and  Tomlms,  who 
was  good-natored  in  the  main,  seeing  Jack's 


figure  rapidly  disappearing  in  the  distance, 
began  to  run  too,  with  his  silken  legs 
plunging  wildly,  for  pumps  and  stubble  are 
not  the  most  comfortable  of  combinations. 
When  Tomlins  reached  the  ditch  at  last, 
Jack  was  pouring  old  Glossop's  treacle-like 
brandy  down  the  poor  gasping,  tramp's 
throat,  dashing  water  into  his  mce  and  grad- 
ually bringing  him  to  life  again ;  the  sun  was 
streaoding  upon  the  two,  the  insects  buz- 
zing, and  the  church  clock  striking  the  half- 
hour. 

There  are  combinations  in  life  more  ex- 
traordinary than  pumps  and  plowed  fields. 
When  Trevithic  and  Tomlins  stao^gcred  up 
to  the  carriage  carrying  the  poor  old  ragged, 
half-lifeless  creature  on  the  chair  between 
them,  the  two  be-satined  and  be-feathered 
ladies  made  way  and  helped  them  to  put 
poor  helpless  old  Davy  Uopkins  with  all  his 
rags  into  the  sofl-cusbioned  corner,  and  drove 
off  with  him  in  triumph  to  the  little  public 
at  the  entrance  of  Featherston,  where  they 
left  him. 

'*  You  have  saved  that  man's  life,"  said 
Jack,  as  he  said  good- by  to  the  two  ladies. 
They  lefl  him  standing,  glad  and  excited,  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  with  bright  eyes 
and  more  animation  and  interest  in  his 
fiice  than  there  had  been  for  many  a  day. 

*'My  dear  Jack,  what  is  this  I  hear?" 
said  Anne,  when  he  got  home.  ^^  Have  you 
been  to  the  flower-show  with  Lady  Kidder- 
minster? Who  was  that  in  the  carriage 
with  her?    What  a  state  you  are  in." 

Jack  told  her  his  story,  but  Mrs.  Trevithic 
scarcely  listened.  **  Oh,"  said  she,  **  I 
thought  you  had  been  doing  something 
pleasant  Mrs.  Myles  was  very  kind.  It 
seems  to  me  rather  a  fuss  about  nothing, 
but  of  course  you  kno«r  best" 

Little    Dulcie    saw    her  father    looking 
vexed :  she  climbed  up  his  leg  and  got  on ' 
his  knee,  and  put  her  round  sod    cheek 
against  his.    **  Shall  I  luboo  ?  "  said  she. 


CHAPTSR  V. 
BLUNDERBORE  AND  HIS  TWO  HEAD8. 

When  Jack  went  to  see  his  protdgi  next 
day,  he  found  the  old  man  sitting  up  in  the 
bar  warmins  his  toes,  and  finishing  off  a  ba- 
sin of  grueland  a  tumbler  of  porter  with 
which  the  landlady  had  supplied  him.  Mrs. 
Penfold  was  a  frozen  sort  or  woman,  difficult 
to  deal  with,  but  kind-hearted  when  the 
thaw  once  set  in,  and  though  at  first  she  had 
all  bat  refused  to  receive  poor  old  Davy 
into  her  boose,  once  having  relented  and 
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opened  her  door  to  him  she  had  wanned  and 
comforted  him,  and  brought  him  to  life  in 
triumph,  and  now  looked  upon  him  with  a 
certain  self-contained  pride  and  satisfaction 
as  a  favourable  specimen  of  her  art. 

"  He's  right  eno',"  said  Mrs.  Penfold,  with 
a  jerk  of  the  head.  '*  Ye  can  go  in  and  see 
him  in  the  bar."     And  Jack  went  in. 

The  bar  was  a  comfortable  little  oaken 
refuge  and  haven,  for  Miles  and  Hodge, 
where  they  stretched  their  stiff  legs  safe 
from  the  scoldings  of  their  wives  and  the 
'shrill  cries  of  their  children.  The  shadows 
of  the  sunny-latticed  window  struck  upon 
the  wooden  floor,  the  fire  burnt  most  part  of 
the  year  on  the  stone  hearth,  where  the  dry 
branches  and  logs  were  crackling  cheerfully, 
with  a  huge  black  kettle  hissing  upon  the 
bars.  Some  one  had  christened  it  "  Tom," 
and  from  its  crooked  old  spout  at  any  hoar 
of  the  day  a  hot  and  sparkling  stream  went 
flowing  into  the  smoking  groj^-glasses,  and 
into  Penfold's  punch-pots  and  Mrs.  Penfold's 
teacups  and  soup-pans. 

Davy's  story  was  a  common  one  enough, 

—  a  travelling  timbrella-mender  — »  hard 
times  —  fine  weather,  no  unbrellas  to  mend, 
and  "parasols  ain't  no  good;  so  cheap  they 
are,"  he  said,  with  a  shake  of  the  head  ; 
"  they  ain't  worth  the  mendin'."  Then  an 
illness,  and  then  the  workhouse,  and  that 
was  all  his  hi.-^tory. 

"  I  ain't  sorry  I  eome  out  of  the  'ouse ;  the 
ditch  was  the  best  place  of  the  two,"  said 
Davy.  "  You  picked  me  out  of  the  dit«h ; 
you'd  have  let>.  mc  in  the  'ouse,  sir,  all  along 
with  the  ruck.  I  don't  blame  ye,"  Davy  said  ; 
"I  see'd  ye  there  for  the  first  time  when  I  was 
wuss  off  than  I  ever  hope  to  be  in  this  life 
again  ;  ye  looked  mc  full  in  the  face,  and 
talked  on  with  them  two  after  ye  —  devil 
take  them,  and  he  will." 

"  I  don't  remember  you,"  said  John. 
"  Where  was  it  ?  " 

"  Hammersley  workus,"  said  Davy.  "  Don't 
you  remember  Hammer^ley  Union  ?  I  was 
m  the  bed  under  the  winder,  and  I  sa3r8  to 
my  pardner  (there  were  two  on  us),  says  I, 

—  *  That  chap  looks  as  if  he  might  do  us  a 
turn.'  *  Not  ne,*  says  my  pardner.  *  They 
are  werry  charitable,  and  come  and  stare  at 
us ;  that's  all,'  says  be,  and  he  was  right  you 
see,  sir.  He'd  been  in  five  years  come 
Christmas,  and  knew  more  about  it  than  I 
did  then." 

"  And  you  have  left  it  now  ?  "  said  Tre- 
vithic,  with  a  strange  expression  of  pity  in 
his  face. 

"  So  I  'ave.  sir,  I'm  bound  to  say,"  said 
Davy,  finishing  off  his  porter,  **«nd  I'd 


rather  die  in  die  ditch  any  day  than  go 
back  to  that  d place." 

**  It  looked  clean  and  comfortable 
enough,"  said  Tk^vithic. 

**  Clean,  comfirable  !  "  said  Davy.  "  Do 
you  think  /  minds  a  little  dirt,  sir  ?  Did 
you  look  under  the  quilts  ?  Why,  the  ver- 
min was  a-mnning  all  over  the  place  like 
flies,  so  it  were.  It  come  dropping  from 
the  ceiling ;  and  my  pardner  he  were  para- 
lytic, and  he  used  to  get  me  to  wipe  the 
bugs  off  his  face  with  a  piece  of  paper. 
Shall  I  tell  ve  what  it  was  like  ?  "  And 
old  Davy,  in  his  ire,  began  a  history  so  hor- 
rible, so  sickening,  that  Trevithic  flushed 
up  as  he  listened,  —  an  honest  flush  and 
fire  of  shame  and  indignation. 

**  I  tell  you  fairly  I  don't  believe  half  you 
say,"  said  Jack,  at  last.  *'  It  is  too  horri- 
ble and  onnatnral." 

"  True  there,"  said  Davy,  comforted  by 
his  porter  and  his  gruel.  ^  It  ain't  no  great 
matter  to  me  if  you  believes  'arf  or  not,  sir. 
I'm  out  of  that  liole,  and  I  ain't  agoin'  back. 
Maybe  your  good  lady  has  an  umbrella 
wants  seeing  to ;  shall  I  call  round  and  ask 
this  afternoon,  sir  ?  " 

J|ick  nodded  and  said  he  mi^ht  come  if 
he  liked,  and  went  home,  thinkmg  over  the 
history  he  had  heard.  It  was  one  of  all  the 
histories  daily  told  in  the  sunshine,  of  deeds 
done  in  darkness.  It  was  one  grain  of  seed 
falling  into  the  ground  and  taking  root. 
Jack  felt  a  dull  feeling  of  shame  and  sad- 
ness ;  an  uncomfortable  pricking  as  of  a 
conscience  which  had  been  benumbed;  a 
sudden  pain  of  reroor9e,  as  he  walked  akmg 
the  dusty  lane  which  led  to  the  vicarage. 
He  found  his  wife  in  the  drawing-room, 
writing  little  scented  notes  to  some  of  her 
new  friends,  and  accepting  proffered  diiH 
ners  and  teas  and  county  hospitalitiea. 
Little  Dulcie  was  lying  on  her  back  on  a 
rug,  and  crooning  and  chattering ;  the  shut- 
ters were  close^i ;  there  was  a  whiff  of  roeea 
and  scented  water  coming  in  from  the  ba- 
king lanes.  It  was  a  pretty  home-picture, 
all  painted  in  cool  whites  and  greys  and 
shadows,  and  yet  it  had  by  degrees  grown 
intolerable  to  him.  Jack  looked  roand, 
and  up  and  down,  and  then  with  a  sadden 
impulse  he  went  up  and  took  his  wife^ 
hand,  and  looked  her  full  in  the  face. 
"  Anne,"  he  said,  *^  could  you  give  up  some- 
thing forme  —  something,  everything,  ex- 
cept what  is  yonrs  as  a  right  ?  Dear,  it  is 
all  so  nice,  but  I  am  very  unhappy  here. 
May  I  give  up  this  pretty  home,  and  will 
you  come  and  live  with  me  where  we  can 
be  of  more  use  than  we  are  here  ?  '*    He 
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looked  BO  kind  and  so  imploring,  that  for 
an  instant  Anne  almost  gave  way  and 
agreed  to  anything.  There  was  a  bright 
constraining  power  in  Jack's  bine  eye  which 
had  to  deal  with  magnetism,  I  believe »  and 
which  his  wife  was  one  of  the  few  people 
to  resist.  She  recovered  herself  almost  im- 
mediately. 

^  How  ridiculous  you  are,  John,"  she 
said,  pettishly.  *^  Of  course  I  will  do  any- 
thing in  reason ;  but  it  seems  to  me  very 
wrong  and  unnatural  and  ungrateful  of 
you,"  said  Mrs.  Trevithic,  encouraging  her- 
self as  she  went  on,  **  not  to  be  happy  when 
yon  have  so  much  to  be  thankful  for ;  and 
though,  of  course,  I  should  be  the  last  to 
allude  to  it,  yet  I  do  think  when  I  have 
persuaded  papa  to  appoint  you  to  this  ex- 
cellent livmg,  considering  how  young  you 
are  and  how  much  you  owe  to  him,  it  is  not 
graceful^  to  say  the  least,  on  your  part"  . 

John  turned  away  and  caught  up  little 
Dulcie,  and  began  tossing  her  in  the  air. 
"Well,"  said  he,  '^we  wont  discuss  this 
now.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  take  a 
week's  holiday,"  he  added,  with  a  sort  of 
laugh.  "  I  am  going  to  stay  with  Frank 
Austin  till  Saturday.  Will  yon  tell  them 
to  pack  up  my  things  ?  " 

<«  But,  my  dear,  we  are  engaged  to  the 
Kidd"  .  .  . 

**  Yon  must  write  and  make  my  excuses," 
Jack  said,  wearily.  **  I  must  go.  I  have 
some  business  at  Hammeraley."  And  he 
left  the  room. 

Chanees  turn  out  so  strangely  at  times 
that  some  people,  —  women  especially,  who 
live  quietly  at  home  and  speculate  upon 
small  matters  —  look  on  irom  afar  and  won- 
der among  themselves  as  they  mark  the  ex- 
traordinary chain-work  of  minute  stitches 
by  which  the  mighty  machinefy  of  the 
worid  works  on.  xilen  who  are  bnsy  and 
about,  here  and  there  in  life,  are  more 
apt  to  take  things  as  they  find  them,  and 
do  not  stop  to  speculate  how  this  or  that 
comes  to  be.  It  struck  Jack  oddly  when 
he  heard  from  bis  friend  Frank  Austin  that 
the  chaplain  who  had  been  elected  instead 
of  him  at  the  workhouse  was  ill  and  obliged 
to  eo  away  for  a  time.  "  He  is  trying  to 
fina  some  one  to  take  his  place,  and  to  get 
off  for  a  holiday,"  said  Mr.  Austin.  "He 
is  a  poor  sort  of  creature,  and  i  don't  think 
he  has  got  on  very  well  with  the  guar- 
dians." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Trevithic,  "  whether  I 
ooold  take  the  thing  for  a  time  ?  We  might 
exchange,  you  know ;  I  am  tired  of  play, 
heaven  xnows.    There  it  little  enough  to 
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do  at  Featherston,  and  he  might  easily  look 
after  my  flock  while  I  take  the  work  here 
oil'  his  hands." 

"  I  know  you  always  had  a  hankering 
after  those  unsavoury  flesh-pots,"  Austin 
said,  with  a  laugh.    '^  I  should  think  Skip- 

rir  would  jump  at  your  ofH^r,  and  from  all 
hear  there  is  plenty  to  be  done  here,  if  it 
is  work  yoQ  are  in  want  of.  Poor  little 
Skipper  did  his  best  at  one  time ;  I  believe 
he  tried  to  collect  a  fund  for  seme  of  the 
poor  creatures  who  couldn't  be  taken  in, 
but  what  is  one  small  fish  like  him  among 
so  many  guardians  ? "  said  Mr.  Austin,  in- 
dulging in  one  of  those  clerical  jokes  to 
which  Mr.  TroUope  has  alluded  in  his  de- 
lightful Chronicles. 

Jack  wrote  off*  to  his  bishop  and  po  his 
wife  by  that  day's  post.  Two  different  an- 
swers reached  him;  his  wife's  came  next 
day,  his  bishop's  three  days  later. 

Foor  Anne  was  frantic,  as  well  she  might 
be.  "  Come  to  Hammersley  for  two  months 
in  the  heat  of  the  summer;  brin<;  little 
Dulcie;  break  up  her  home!  —  Never. 
Throw  over  Lady  ICidderminster's  Satur- 
days ;  admit  a  stranger  to  the  vicarage  !  — 
Never!  Was  her  husband  out  of  his 
senses  ?  "  She  was  deeply,  deeply  hurt. 
He  must  come  back  immediately,  or  more 
serious  consequences  than  he  imagined 
might  ensue. 

Trevithic's  eyes  filled  up  with  tears  as  he 
crumpled  the  note  up  in  his  hand  and  dun^ 
it  across  the  room.  It  was  for  this  he  had 
sacrificed  the  hope  of  his  youth,  or  his  life, 
—  for  this.  It  was  too  late  now  to  regret, 
to  think  of  what  another  fate  misht  have 
been.  Marriage  had  done  him  tois  cruel 
service:  —  It  bed  taught  what  happiness 
might  be,  what  some  love  might  be,  but  it 
had  withheld  the  sweetness  of  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  life,  and  only  disclosed  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  of  evil  to  this  un- 
happy Adam  outside  the  gates  of  the 
garden. 

Old  Mr.  Bellingham  did  not  mend  mat- 
ters  .  by  writing  a  trembling  and  long- 
whided  remonstrance.  Lady  Kiddermin- 
ster, to  whom  Anne  had  complained,  pro^ 
nounced  Trevithic  mad ;  she  had  bad  some 
idea  of  the  kind,  she  said,  that  day  when 
he  behaved  in  that  extraordinary  manner 
in  the  lane. 

**It's  a  benevolent  mania,"  said  Lord 
Axminster,  her  eldest  son. 

Mrs.  Myles  shook  her  head,  and  began, 
**He  is  not  mad,  most  noble  lady."  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Trevithic,  who  was  present,  flushed  up 
with  resentment  at  Mrs.  Myles  venturing  to 
quote  scripture  in  Jack's  behalf.    She  dicl 
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not  look  over-pleased  when  Mrs.  Myles 
added  that  she  shouhl  see  Mr.  Trevithic 
probably  when  she  went  to  stay  at  Ham- 
mersley  with  her  consin,  Mrs.  Garnier,  and 
wonid  certainly  go  and  see  him  at  his  work. 
Jack,  who  was  in  a  strange  determined 
mood,  meanwhile  wrote  back  to  his  wife  to 
say  that  he  felt  that  it  was  all  very  hard 
upon  her;  that  he  asked  it  from  her  good^ 
ness  to  him  and  her  wifely  love ;  that  he 
would  make  her  very  happy  if  she  would 
only  consent  to  come,  and  if  not  she  must 
go  to  her  father's  for  a  few  weeks  until  be 
had  got  this  work  done.  *^  Indeed  it  is  bo 
sudden  freak,  dear,"  he  wrote.  "I  had  it 
in  my  mind  before  "  —  (John  hesitated  here 
for  a  minute  and  took  his  pen  off  the  paper) 
—  "thcit  eventful  day  when  I  walkea  up  to 
the  rector,  and  saw  you  and  learnt  to  know 
%«ou."  So  lie  finished  his  sentence.  But 
ills  heart  sank  as  he  posted  the  letter.  Ah 
me !  he  had  dreamed  a  different  dream. 

If  his  correspondence  with  his  wife  did 
not  prosper  as  it  should  have  done,  poor 
Trevithic  was  greatly  cheeced  by  the  bish- 
op's letter,  which  not  only  gave  consent  to 
this  present  scheme,  but  offered  him,  if  he 
wished  for  more  active  duty,  the  incum- 
bency of  St.  Bigots  in  the  North,  which 
would  shortly  be  vacant  in  Hammersley, 
and  which,  although  less  valuable  than  his 
present  living  as  far  as  the  income  was  con- 
cerned, was  much  more  so  as  regards  the 
■  souls  to  be  saved,  which  were  included  in 
the  bargain. 

New  brooms  sweep  clean,  says  the  good 

old  adage.   AfVer  he  took  up  his  residence  at 

St.  Magdalene's,  Jack's  broomstick  did  not 

'  begin  to  sweep  for  seven  whole  days.     He 

•  did  not  go  back  to  Featherston ;  Anne  had 

left  for  Sandsea;  and  Mr.  Skipper  was  in 

possession  of  the  rectory,  and  Trevithic  was 

lefl  in  that  of  500  paupers  in  various  stages 

of  misery  and  decrepitude,  and  of  a  tw(^ 

headed  creature  called  Bulcox,  otherwise 

termed  the  master  and  the  matron  of  the 

place.      Jack  watted ;    he  felt  that  if  he 

began  too  soon  he  might  min  eveiTthing, 

get  into  trouble,  stir  up  the  dust,  which  had 

.  been  '  lying  so  thickly,  and  make  matters 

worse  than    before ;    he  waited,  watched, 

looked  about  him,  asked  endless  Questions, 

to  not  one  of  which  the  poor  folks  dared 

ffive  a  truthful  answer.    **  Nurse  was  wcrry 

kind,  that  she  was,  and  most  ktnsiderate, 

up  any  time  o'  night  and  day,"  gasped  poor 

'  wretches,  whose  last  pinch  of  tea  had  just 

been   violently  appropriated    by  "nurse" 

with  the  fierce  eyebrows  sitting  over  the 

tfirc,  and  who  would  lie  for  hovn  in.  an 


agony  of  pain  before  they  dared  awaken 
her  from  her  weary  sleep.  For  nurse, 
whatever  her  hard  rapacious  heart  might 
be,  was  only  made  of  the  same  aching  boaes 
and  feeble  flesh  as  the  rest  d  them. 
**  Everybody  was  kind  and  good,  and  the 
mistress  came  round  regular  and  ast  them 
what  they  wanted.  The  tea  was  not  so 
nice  perhaps  as  it  might  be,  but  they  was 
not  wishin'  to  complain."  So  they  moaned 
on  for  the  first  three  days.  On  the  fourth 
one  or  two  cleverer  and  more  truthful  than 
the  rest  began  to  whisper  that  ^'  nurse " 
sometimes  indnlged  in  a  drop  too  much; 
that  she  had  been  very  unmanageable  the 
night  before,  had  boxed  poor  Tilly's  ears  — 
poor  simpleton.  They  all  loved  Tilly,  and 
didn't  like  to  see  her  hurt.  See,  there  was 
the  bruise  on  her  oheek,  and  Tilly,  a  woman 
of  thirty,  but  a  child  in  her  ways,  came 
shyly  up  in  a  pinafore,  with  a  doll  in  one 
arm  and  a  finger  in  her  mouth.  All  the  old 
hags  sitting  on  their  beds  smiled  at  her  as 
she  went  along.  This  poor  witless  Tilly 
was  the  pet  of  the  ward,  and  the^  did  not 
like  to  nave  her  beaten.  Trevithic  waa 
affected,  he  brought  Tilly  some  sugar-plums 
in  his  pocket,  and  the  old  toothless  crones 
brightened  up  and  thanked  him,  nodding 
their  white  night-caps  encouragin^lv  from 
every  bed.  Meanwhile  John  sickened: 
the  sights,  the  smells,  the  depressiim  of 
spirits  produced  by  this  vast  suffering  mass 
of  his  unlucky  brothers  and  sisters,  was  too 
much  for  him,  and  for  a  couple  of  days  he 
took  to  his  bed.  The  matron  came  to  see 
him  twice;  she  took  an  interest  in  this 
cheerful  new  element,  sparkling  still  with 
full  reflection  of  the  world  outside.    She 

glanced  admiringly  at  his  neatly  appointed 
ressin^table,  the  silver  top  to  his  shaving- 
gear,  and  the  ivory  brushes. 

John  was  feverish  and  thirsty,  and  waa 
draining  a  bottle  of  mirky-looking  water 
when  Mrs.  Bulcox  came  into  the  room. 
**  What  is  ,  that  yon  aro  drinking  there, 
sir  ?  "  said  she.  '^  My  goodness,  it's  the 
water  from  the  tap,  —  we  never  touch  it ! 
I'll  send  yon  some  of  ours ;  the  tap-water 
comes  through  the  cesspool  and  is  as  nasty 
as  naaty  can  be." 

^*  Is  it  what  they  habitually  drink  here  ?  ** 
Trevithic  aaked,  languidly. 

''  They're  used  to  it,"  said  Mrs.  BukoK ; 
**  nothing  hurts  them." 

Jack  turned  away  with  an  impatient 
movement,  and  Mrs.  Bulcox  went  off  indig- 
nant at  his  want  of  courtesy.  The  fact  was, 
that  Jack  already  knew  more  of  the  Bnlcox's 
doings  than  they  had  any  conception  of,  poor 
wretehea,  as  they  lay  snoring  the  comfortable 
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sleep  of  calloofliiefls  en  tkeir  tnog  pillows. 
''  I  don't  'alf  like  that  chap/'  Mr.  Bulcox 
bad  remarked  to  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Bolcox 
had  heartily  echoed  the  misfdving.  **  1  go 
to  see  him  when  he  is  ill,**  said  she,  ^*  and  he 
cuts  me  off  as  shar^  as  anythmg.  What 
business  has  he  comm'  prying  aad  spymg 
about  the  place  ?  " 

What  indeed  1  Th«  nlaoe  oppressed  poor 
Jackf  tossing  on  his  bed;  it  seemed  to  close 
in  upon  him»  the  atmosphere  appeared  to  be 
full  of  horrible  moans  and  soogestions.  In 
his  normal  condition  Jack  woula  have  aene 
to  sleep  like  a  top,  done  his  best,  troubled 
bis  head  no  more  on  the  subject  of  troubles 
he  could  not  relieve ;  but  just  now  he  was 
out  of  health,  out  of  spirits — although  his 
darling  desire  was  his  —  and  laore  suscepti- 
ble to  nervous  influences  and  suggestions 
than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life  before. 
This  night  especially  he  was  haunted  and 
overpowered  by  the  closeness  and  stillness  of 
his  room.  It  looked  out  throuffh  bars  into  a 
narrow  street,  and  a  nervous  reeling  of  im- 
prisonment and  helplessness  came  over  him 
so  strongly  that,  to  shake  it  off,  he  jumped 
up  at  last  and  partly  dressed  hiiaself,  end  b^ 
gan  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room.  The 
popular  history  of  Jack  the    Giant-Killer 

fives  a  ghastly  account  of  the  abode  of 
llmiderbore;  it  describes  "an  immense 
room  where  lay  the  limbs  of  the  people  late- 
ly seized  and  devoured,"  and  Blimderbore 
*'with  a  horrid  grin"  telling  Jack  ^that 
men's  hearts  eaten  withpepper  and  vinegar 
were  his  nicest  food.  The  giant  then  locked 
Jack  up,"  savs  the  history,  ^  and  went  to 
fetch  a  friend." 

Poor  TVevithic  felt  something  in  Jack's 
position  when  the  gates  were  clcMed  for  the 
Bi^t,  and  he  found  himseU*  shut  in  with  his 
miserable  companions.  He  ooold  from  bis 
room  hear  the  bolts  and  the  ban  and  the 
crinding  of  the  lock,  and  iaunediately  a 
Joo<dng  would  seize  him  to  get  out. 

To-night,  after  pacing  up  and  down,  he 
at  bst  took  up  his  hat  ana  a  light  in  bis 
hand,  and  opened  his  door  ao4  walked  down- 
stairs to  assure  himself  of  his  liberty  and  get 
rid  of  this  oppressiipe  feeling  of  confinement 
He  passed  the  master's  door  and  heard  his 
snores,  and  then  he  came  to  the  lower  door 
opening  into  the  inner  oonrt  The  keys 
were  in  it  —  it  was  only  kicked  on  the  inside. 
As  Jack  came  out  into  the  cour^ard  he 
gave  a  great  breath  of  relief:  the  stars 
were  shining  thickly  overhead,  very  itill, 
very  bright ;  the  place  seemed  less  Giod-for- 
flotten  than  when  he  was  «p  there  in  his 
Bedroom :  the  frerii  night-air  blew  ia  his  fooa 
and  extinguished  his  light.     Ha  did  act 


care,  he  pot  it  down  in  a  corner  by  the  door, 
and  went  on  into  the  middle  of  the  yard  and 
looked  all  round  about  him.  Here  and  there 
from  some  of  the  windows  a  faint  light  was 
burning  and  painting  the  bars  in  gigantic 
shadows  upon  the  wall ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  court,  from  what  seemed  like  a  grating 
to  a  cellar,  some  dim  rays  were  streaming 
upward.  Trevithic  was  surprised  to  see  a 
light  in  such  a  place  and  he  walked  up  to 
see,  and  then  he  turned  quickly  away,  and 
if  like  uncle  Toby  he  swore  a  great  oath  at 
the  horrible  sight  he  saw,  it  was  but  an  ex- 
pression of  honest  pity  and  most  Christian 
charity.  The  grating  was  a  double  grating 
and  looked  into  two  cellars  which  were  used 
as  casual  wards  when  the  regular  ward  was 
full.  The  sight  Trevithic  saw  is  not  one 
that  I  can  describe  here.  Peo^e  have  read 
of  SBch  things  as  they  are  and  were  only  a 
little  while  ago  when  the  Pall  MaU  Gazette 
first  published  that  terrible  account  which 
set  people  talking  and  asking  whether  such 
things  should  be  and  could  be  still. 

Old  Davy  had  told  him  a  great  many  sad 
and  horrible  things,'  but  they  were  not  so 
sad  or  so  horrible  as  the  troth,  as  Jack  now 
saw  it  Truth,  naked,  alas  I  covered  with 
dirt  and  vermin,  shuddering  with  cold, 
moaning  with  disease,  and  heaped  and  tossed 
in  miserable  uneasy  sleep  at  the  bottom  of 
her  foul  well.  £very  now  and  then  a  voice 
broke  the  darkness,  or  a  cough  or  a  moan 
reached  him  firom  the  sleepers  above.  Jack 
did  not  improve  his  nisrht's  rest  bv  his  mid- 
■i'ht  WM^dering.        * 

Trevithic  got  well,  however,  next  day, 
dressed  himself,  and  went  down  into  the 
little  oflice  which  had  been  assigned  to  him. 
His  bedroom  was  over  the  gateway  of  the 
workhouse  and  looked  into  the  street.  From 
his  ofiice  he  had  only  a  sight  of  the  men's 
court,  the  wooden  bench,  the  stone  steps, 
the  grating.  Inside  was  a  stove  and  green 
dm^et,  a  little  Mbrary  of  books  covered 
with  greasy  brown  p&per  for  the  use  of  those 
who  could  read.  There  was  not  much  to 
comfort  or  cheer  him,  and  as  he  sat  there  he 
began  to  think  a  little  disconsolately  of  his 
pleasant  home,  with  its  clean  comfortable 
appointments,  the  flowers  round  the  window, 
the  fresh  chintzes,  and,  above  all,  the  dear 
little  roand  fhce  upturned  to  meet  him  at 
every  oomtng  home. 

It  would  not  do  to  think  of  such  things, 
and  Jack  put  them  away,  but  he  wished  that 
Aane  ha«r  eonaented  to  come  to  him.  It 
seemed  hard  to  be  there  alone — him  a 
fiither  and  a  husband,  wiA  belongings  of 
his  own.  Trevithic,  who  was  still  weak  and 
oat  of  sorts,  found  himself  aiakiag  a  little 
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lansttid  castle  in  the  air,  of  crooked  places 
made  straijzht,  of  whited  sepolchres  made 
clean,  of  Dulcie,  grown  tali  and  sensible, 
cominff  tapping  at  his  door  to  cheer*  him 
when  ne  was  s^,  and  encourage  him  when 
he  was  weary. 

Had  the  fever  come  back,  and  coold  it  be 
that  he  was  wandering  ?  It  seemed  to  him 
that  all  the  heads  of  the  old  men  he  could 
see  through  the  grating  were  turning,  and 
that  an  apparition  was  passino:  by  —  an  ap- 
parition, gracious,  smiling,  looking  in  through 
the  bars  of  his  window,  and  coming  gently 
knocking  at  his  door ;  and  then  it  opened, 
and  a  low  voice  said,  —  "  It's  me,  Mn  Tre- 
vithic  —  Mrs.  Myles ;  may  I  come  in  ?  "  and 
a  cool,  grey  phantom  stepped  into  the  dark 
little  room.  '*  How  ill  you  are  looking," 
Mrs.  Myles  said,  compassionately.  *^  I  came 
to  ask  you  to  come  back  and  dine  with  us ;  I 
am  only  here  for  a  day  or  two  with  my 
cousin  Fanny  Gamier.  She  visits  this  place 
and  brought  me,  and  I  thought  of  asking  for 
you ;  and  do  come,  Mr.  Trevithic.  •  These 

—  these  persons  showed  me  the  way  to  your 
study."  And  she  looked  back  at  the  grin- 
ning; old  heads  that  were  peeoing  in  at  the 
door.  Mary  Myles  looked  uke  the  lady  in 
Comus  —  so  sweet,  and  pure,  and  fair,  with 
the  grotesQue  faces,  peering  and  whispering 
all  about  her.  They  vanished  when  Tre- 
vithic turned,  and  stood  behind  the  door 
watching  and  chattering  like  apes,  for  the 
pretty  lady  to  come  out  again.  ^*  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  glad  we  are  that  you  have  come 
here,  Mr.  Trevithic,"  said  Mrs.  Myles.  "  Poor 
Fanny  has  half  broken  her  heart  over  the 
place,  and  Mr.  Skipper  was  so  hopeless  that 
It  was  no  use  urging  hiQi  to  appeaL  You 
will  do  more  good  in  a  week  than  he  has 
done  in  a, year.  I  must  not  wait  now,"  Mrs. 
Myles  added.    **  You  will  come,  won't  you  ? 

—  at  seven ;  we  have  so  much  to  say  to  you. 
Here  is  the  address." 

As  soon  as  Jack  had  promised  to  come, 
she  left  him,  disappearing  with  her  strange 
little  court  hobbling  after  her  to  the  very 
gate  of  the  dreary  place. 

Jack  was  destined  to  have  more  than  one 
visiter  that  afternoon.  As  he  still  sat  writ- 
ing busily  at  his  desk  in  the  little  office,  a 
tap  came  at  the  door.  It  was  a  different 
apparition  this  time,  for  an  old  woman's 
head  peeped  In,  and  an  old  nutcracker- 
looking  body,  in  her  charity-girl's  livery, 
staggered  feebly  into  his  office  and  stood 
grinning  slyly  at  him.  **  She  came  to  boi^ 
row  a  TOok,"  she  said.  **  She  couldn't  read, 
not  she,  but,  law  bless  him,  that  was  no 
matter."  Then  she  hesitated.  *' He  had 
been  speaking  to  Mike  Rogers  that  morn- 


ing. You  wouldn't  go  and  get  ns  into  troa- 
ble,"  said  the  old  crone,  with  a  wistful, 
doubtful  scanning  interrogation  of  the  eyes : 
**  but  I  am  his  good  lady,  and  'ave  been 
these  thirty  years,  and  it  do  seem  hard  upon 
the  gals,  and  if  you  could  speak  the  word, 
sir,  and  get  them  out."  .... 

"  Out;  ?  "  said  Jack. 

'*  From  the  black  kitchen  —  so  they  name 
it,"  said  the  old  crone,  mysteriously :  ^'  the 
cellar  under  the  master's  stairs.  Kate  Hill 
has  been  in  and  out  a  week  come  yesterday. 
I  knowed  her  grandmother,  poor  soui.  She 
shouldn't  have  spoke  tightv  to  the  missis; 
but  she  is  young  and  don't  know  no  better, 
and  my  good  man  and  me  was  thinking  if 
maybe  yon  could  say  a  word,  sir — as  if 
from  yourself.  Maybe  you  heard  her  as  you 
went  upstairs,  sir ;  for  we  know  our  cries  is 
'eard." 

So  this  was  it.  The  moans  in  the  ^ir 
were  not  fancv,  the  complainings  had  been 
the  real  oomplajnts  of  some  one  in  suffering 
and  pain. 

**  Here  is  the  book,"  said  Jack,  suddenly ; 
'^and  I'm  afraid  you  can  have  no  more 
snuff*,  ma'am."  And  with  a  start  poor  old 
Betty  Rogers  nearly  stumbled  over  the 
matron,  who  was  standing  at  his  door. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  you're  wanting  now  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  Bulcox.  ^*You  mustn't  allow 
them  to  come  troubling  yon,  Mr.  Trevithic." 

**  I  am  not  here  for  long,  Mrs.  Bulcox," 
said  Jack,  shrugging  hb  shoulders.  ^  While 
I  stay  I  may  as  well  do  all  I  can  for  these 
poor  creatures." 

A  gleam  of  satisfaction  came  into  Mrs. 
Bulcox's  face  at  the  notion  of  bis  approach- 
ing departure.  He  had  been  writing  all 
the  morning,  covering  sheets  and  sheets  of 
paper.  He  had  been  doing  no  harm,  and 
she  felt  she  could  go  out  for  an  hour  with 
her  Bulcox,  with  an  easy  mind. 

As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  onlcox  came  home 
together,  Jack,  who  was  looking  from  his 
bedroom  window,  saw  them  walking  up  the 
street.  He  had  put  up  his  sheets  of  paper 
in  an  envelope,  and  stamped  it,  ana  ad- 
dressed it.  He  had  not  wasted  his  time 
during  their  absence,  and  he  had  visited  a 
part  of  the  workhouse  unknown  to  him 
Wore,  having  bribed  one  pauper  and  fright- 
ened another  into  showing  him  the  way. 
Mr.  Bulcox  coming  under  the  window  heard 
Jack  calling  to  him  aff*ably.  '*  Would  yon 
be  so  kind  as  to  post  this  packet  for  me  ?  " 
cried  Jack.  The  post-box  was  next-door  to 
the  workhouse.  **  Thank  you,"  he  ^d,  as 
Mr.  Bulcox  picked  up  the  thick  letter  which 
came  falling  to  the  groand  at  his  feet.  It 
was  addres^  to  Colonel  the  Hon.  Charlet 
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Hambledon,  Lowndes  Square,  London. 
**  Keeps  very  'igh  company,"  said  Balcoz  to 
his  wife,  and  he  felt  quite  pleased  to  post  a 
letter  addressed  to  so  distinguished  a  per- 
sonage. 

'^  Thank  you,"  said  Jack  again,  looking 
Tery  savagely  pleased  and  amused;  *Mt 
was  of  importance."  He  did  not  add  that  it 
was  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  JupUer, 
who  was  a  fnend  of  his  friend's.  Trevithic 
liked  the  notion  of  having  got  Bulcox 
to  fix  the  noose  round  his  own  neck.  He 
felt  ashamed  of  the  part  he  was  pla>nins, 
but  he  did  not  hurry  himself  for  that.  It 
was  necessary  to  know  all,  in  order  to  sweep 
clean  once  he  began.  Poor  Ktfte  Hill  still 
in  durance  received  a  mvsterious  and  en- 
couraging  message,  and  one  or  two  comforts 
were  smuggled  in  to  her  by  her  gaoler.  On 
the  Wednesday  morning  his  letter  would 
appear  in  the  Jupiter — nothing  more  could 
be  done  until  then.  Next  day  was  Tues- 
day :  he  would  go  over  to  Sandsea  and  talk 
Anne  into  reason,  and  set  back  in  time  for 
the  board ;  and  in  tne  meantime  Jack 
dressed  himself  and  went  to  dine  with  the 
widows. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PARCiB    CUT    A     THREAD     OF 
TREVITHIC'S    KNITTING. 


MRS. 


Mrs.  Mtles's  cousin,  Mrs.  Gamier,  lived 
in  a  quaint,  comfortable-looking  low  house 
on  the  Chester  high-road,  with  one  or  two 
bow-windows  and  gables  standing  out  for 
no  apparent  reason,  and  a  gallerv  upstairs, 
with  four  or  fiveirindows,  which  led  to  the 
drawing-room. 

The  two  widows  were  very  fond  of  one 
another  and  often  togethspr;  these  was  .a 
similarity  in  tastes  and  age  and  circum- 
stance. The  chief  difference  in  their  fato 
had  been  this  —  that  Fanny  Gamier  had 
loved  her  husband,  although  she  could  not 
1  agree  with  him  —  for  loving  and  agreeing 
do  not  go  to<;ether  always — and  Mary 
MyWs  married  life  had  been  at  best  a  strug- 
gle for  indifference  and  forgiveness;  she 
was  not  a  very  easily  moulded  woman ;  she 
could  do  no  more  than  forgive  and  repent 
her  own  ill-doing  in  marrying  as  she  did. 

The  trace  of  their  two  lives  was  set  upon 
the  cousins.  A  certain  coldness  and  self- 
reliance,  a  power  of  living  for  to-day  and 
forgetting,  was  the  chief  gift  that  bad  come 
to  Mary  Myles  out  of  the  past  experience 
of  her  life.  Fanny  Gamier  was  softer,  more 
■ftpressionable,  more    easily  touched    and 
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assimilated  by  the  people  with  whom  she 
came  in  contact;  she  was  less  crisp  and 
bright  than  Mary,  and  older,  thoush  she 
was  the  same  age.  She  had  loved  more 
and  sorrowed  more,  and  people  remember 
their  sorrows  in  after-years  when  their 
angers  are  forgotten  and  have  left  only  a 
blank  in  their  minds. 

George  Garnier,  Fanny  Gamier's  hus- 
band, had  belonged  to  that  sect  of  people 
who  have  an  odd  fancy  in  their  world  for 
making  themselves  and  other  folks  as  miser- 
able as  they  possibly  can  —  for  worrying  and 
wearying  and  torturing,  for  doubting  and 
trembling,  for  believing  far  more  eagerly  in 
justice  (or  retribution,  which  is  their  idea  of 
justice)  than  in  mercy.  Terror  has  a  strange 
morbid  attraction  for  these  folks  —  mistrust, 
for  all  they  say,  seems  to  be  the  motive 
power  of  their  lives :  they  gladly  offer  pain 
and  tears  and  penitence  as  a  ghastly  propi- 
tiation. They  are  of  all  religions  and  creeas ; 
they  are  found  with  black  skins  and  wooly 
heads,  building  up  their  altars  and  offering 
their  human  sacrifices  in  the  unknown  Afri- 
can deserts ;  they  are  chipping  and  chop- 
ping themselves  before  their  emerald-nosed 
idols,  who  sit  squatting  in  unclean  temples ; 
they  are  living  m  the  streets  and  houses  all 
round  about  us,  in  Greorge  Garnier's  pleas- 
ant old  cottage  outside  the  great  Hammers- 
ley  city,  or  at  number  ^ve,  and  six,  and 
seven  in  our  street,  as  the  case  may  be ;  in 
the  convent  at  Bayswater,  in  the  manses 
and  presbyteries.  Xoo  or  I  may  belong  to 
the  fraternity,  so  did  many  a  better  man,  as 
the  children  say.'  St  Simon  Stylites,  Atha- 
nasius,  John  Calvin,  Milton,  Ignatius  Loyo- 
la, Saronarola,  not  to  speak  or  Saints  A,  B, 
C,  D,  and  E. 

Mary  poured  Jack  out  a  big  cup  of  strong 
tea,  and  Drought  it  across  the  lamp-lit  room 
to  him  with  oer  own  white  hands.  Mrs. 
Gamier  shivered  as  sh%  heard  his  story.  The 
tea  smoked,  the  lamps  burnt  among  the 
flower-etands,  the  wood  fire  blazed  cheerful- 
ly, for  Mrs  Myles  was  a  chilly  and  weak- 
minded  person,  and  lit  her  fire  all  the  year 
round,  more  or  less.  Trevithic,  comfortably 
sunk  back  in  a  big  arm-chair,  felt  a  grateful 
sense  of  ease  and  rest  and  consolation.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  little  house  was  so  con- 
genial and  fragrant,  the  two  women  were 
soch  syhapathixing  listeners ;  Mary  Myles's 
bright  eyes  lighted  with  such  kindlv  interest, 
while  Mrs.  Garnier,  silent,  available,  sat 
with  her  knitting  under  the  shade  of  the 
lamp.  The  poor  fellow  was  ^  not  insensible 
to  tnese  soothing  influences.  As  he  talked 
on,  it  seemed  to  nim  that  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  he  had  realized  what  compaj^ion- 
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ship  and  sympathy  might  moan.  Something 
invisible,  harmonious,  delicate,  seemed  to 
drive  away  from  him  all  thought  of  sin  or 
misery  and  turmoil  when  in  company  with 
these  two  kind  women.  This  was  what  a  home 
might  have  been  —  a  warm,  flower-scented, 
lamp  twinkling  haven,  with  sweet  still  eyes 
to  respond  and  brighten  at  his  success  and 
to  cheer  his  failing  efforts.  This  was  what 
it  never,  never  would  be,  and  Trevithic  put 
.  the  thought  away.  It  was  dangerous  ^und 
for  the  poor  heart-weary  fellow,  longing  for 
peace  and  home,  comfort  and  love ;  whereas 
Anne,  to  whom  he  was  bound  to  look  ibr 
rhese  good  things,  was  at  Sandsea,  fulfilling 
every  duty  of  civilized  life,  and  not  m*eatly 
troubled  tor  her  husband,  but  miserable  on 
her  own  account,  hard  and  vexed  and  deep- 
ly offended. 

Mra.  Trevithic  was  tripping  along  the 
south  cliflT  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day, 
when  the  sound  of  footsteps  behind  her 
made  her  stop  and  look  rouna.  As  she  saw 
that  it  was  her  husband  coming  towards  her, 
her  pale  face  turned  a  shade  more  pale. 

'<  Ob,  how  d'ye  do  ?  "  Anne  said.  •'  I  did 
not  expect  yon.  Have  yon  come  for  long  ?  " 
And  sne  scarcely  waited  for  him  to  come 
up  to  her,  but  began  to  walk  on  immedi- 
ately. 

Poor  John  ;  what  a  coming  home  I  He 
arrived  with  his  various  interests,  his  reforms, 
his  forthcoming  letter  in  the  -Jupker;  there 
was  Che  oifer  of  the  bishop's  in  his  pocket — 
the  momentary  gladness  and  elation  of 
return  -—  and  this  was  all  he  had  come  back 
to! 

**  Hive  you  come  on  businew  ? "  Mrs. 
Trevithic  asked. 

**  I  wanted  to  see  you  and  Dulcie,"  John 
answered ;  **  that  was  my^  business.  Time 
seems  very  long  without  you  both.  All  this 
long  time  I  have  only  had  Mrs.  Myles  to 
befriend  me.  I  wish  —  I  wish  you  would 
try  to  like  the  place,  Anne.  The  two  ladies 
seem  very  happy  there." 

"  Mrs.  Myles,  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Anne 
bitterly.  **  No,"  she  cried,  "  yon  need  not 
talk  so  to  me.  I  know  too  much,  too  much, 
too  mu'^h,"  she  said.  With  something  like 
real  pathos  in  her  voice. 

'*  My  dearest  Anne,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 
Trevithic  said  kindly,  hurrying  after  her, 
ibr  she  was  walking  very  fast 

'*  It  is  too  late.  I  cannot  forgive  yon.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  people  who  can  foi^et 
easily  and  forgive.  Do  you  think  I  do  not 
know  that  your  love  is  not  mine  —  never 
was  —  never  will  be  mine  ?  Do  von  think 
gosa^  never  reaches  me  here,  &r  awa^, 


though  I  try  to  live  in  peace  and  away  from 
it  all  ?  And  you  dare  mention  Mary  Myles's 
name  to  me  —*  you  dare  —  you  dare  1 "  cried 
Anne,  in  her  quick  fierce  manner. 

"  Of  course  I  dare,"  said  Trevithic 
"  Enough  of  this,  Anne,"  and  he  looked  aa 
hard  as  Anne  herself  for  a  minute ;  then  h« 
melted.  **  Dear  Anne,  if  somethino:  has 
failed  in  our  home  hitherto,  let  us  forgive 
one  another  and  make  a  new  start  in  life. 
Listen,"  and  he  pulled  out  the  bishop's  letter 
and  read  it  to  her.  ^  I  need  not  tell  jom 
how  much  1  wish  for  this." 

His  wife  did  not  answer.  At  first  he 
Uiought  she  was  relenting.  She  went  a  lit- 
tle way  doVn  the  side  of  the  cliff  and 
waited  for  him,  and  then  suddenly  turned 
upon  him.  The  wash  of  the  sea  seemed  to 
flow  in  taoM  with  her  words. 

**  You  are  eruel  —  yes,  cruel  I "  said 
Anne,  trembling  very  much,  and  moved  for 
once  out  of  her  calm.  **  You  think  I  can 
bear  anything,  — I  cannot  bear  your  insults 
any  longer !  1  fnust  go,  —  leave  you.  Yes, 
listen  to  me,  I  wiU  go,  I  tell  you  1  My  father 
will  keep  me  here,  me  aud  little  Dulcie,  and 
you  can  have  your  own  way,  John,  and  go 
where  you  like.  You  love  your  own  way 
better  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  and 
it  will  make  up  to  you  for  the  home  which, 
as  you  say,  has  been  a  failure  on  the  whole." 
AnoP  Mrs.  Trevithic  tried  to  choke  down  a 
gulp  of  bitter  angry  tears. 

As  she  spoke  John  remembered  a  time 
not  so  very  long  ago,  when  Anne  had  first 
sobbed  out  she  loved  him,  and  when  the 
tears  which  she  should  have  gulped  away 
had  been  allowed  to  overflow  into  those  biw 
ter  waters  of  strife  -^  alas !  neither  of  them 
could  have  imagined  possible  until  now. 

They  had  been  walking  side  by  side  along 
the  beach,  the  parson  trudging  angrily  a  lit- 
tle a»head,  with  his  lon^  black  coat  flapping 
and  swinging  against  his  legs ;  Anne  skim- 
ming along  skilfully  after  him,  with  her  quick 
slender  footsteps ;  but  as  she  went  alon;;  she 
blamed  him  in  her  heart  for  every  rou<](hoess 
and  ineauality  of  the  shore,  and  once  when 
she  strucK  her  foot  against  a  stone  her  ire 
rose  sore  against  him.  Little  Dulcie  from 
the  rectory  garden  spied  them  out  afar  off, 
and  pointed  and  capered  to  attract  their  at- 
tention ;  but  the  father  and  mother  wt^re  too 
mnch  absorbed  in  their  own  troubles  to  heed 
her,  even  if  they  could  have  descried  her 
small  person  among  the  grasses  and  trees. 

<*  You  mean  to  say,"  said  Jack,  stopping 
short  suddenly,  and  turning  round  and 
speaking  with  a  faint  discordant  jar  ia 
hts  voice,  *^tkat  yon  want  to  leave  m^^ 
Anne  ?  "  J 
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**  Tee,"  nid  Anne,  quite  calm  and  com- 1  impatient  tread.    Anne  from  habit  followed 
posed,  with  two  glowing  cheeks  that  alone   him,  without  much  thinking  where  she  was 


skewed  that  a  fire  of  some  sort  was  smoul- 
dering within.  *^  Yes,  John,  I  mean  it.  1 
have  not  been  happy.  I  have  not  succeed- 
ed in  making  you  happy.  I  think  we  should 
both  be  better  people  apart  than  together. 
I  never,  never  felt  so  —  so  ashamed  of  my- 


going,  or  what  aim  she  had  m  so  doing ;  but 
she  could  not  keep  up  with  his  strong  prog- 
ress—  the  distance  widened  and  wlduoMl 
between  them.  John  walked  farther  away, 
while  Mrs.  Trevithic  following  after,  trying 
in  vain  to  hasten  her  lagging  steps,  grew  sad 


self  in  all  my  life  as  since  I  have  been  mar- 1  and  frightened  all  at  once  as  she  saw  him 
ried  to  yon.    I  will  stay  here  with  papa. 
YoQ  have  given  up  your  living ;  you  can 
now  po  and  fulfil  those  duties  which    are 
more  to  yon  than  wife  or  children  or  home." 
Anne  —  who  was  herself  again  by  this  time 
—  ralmly  rolled  up  her  parasol  as  she  spoke 
and  stood  waiting  for  an  answer.    I  think 
she  expected  a  tender  burst  of  remonstrance 
irom  her  husband,  a  pathetic  appeal,  an 
tbandonment  poesibly  of  the  mad  scheme 
which  filled  her  with  such  unspeakable  in- 
dignation.    She  had  not  counted  on  his  si- 
lence.   John  stopped  short  a  second  time, 
aad  stood  staring  at  the  sea.    He  was  cut 
to  the  heart ;  cruelly  stunned  and  shocked 
and  wounded    by   the     pain,    so  that   he 
had  almost  forgotten   his  wife's    presence, 
or  what  he  should  say,  or  anytning  but 
the  actual  suffering  that  he  was  enduring. 
It  seemed  like  a  revelation  of  a  horrible  se- 
cret to  which  he  had  been  blind  all  along. 
It  was  like  a  curse  falling  upon  his  home  — 
pndreamt  of  for  a  time,  and  suddenly  real- 
ized.   A  great  swift  hatred  flamed  up  in  his 
heart  a^mst  the  calm  and  passive  creature 
who  had  wrought  it  -^  who  was  there  before 
him  waiting  for  hia  assent  to  her  excellent 
aiTangements ;  a  hatred,  indeed,  of  which  she 
was  unworthy  and  unconscious;  for  Anne 
was  a  woman  of  slow  pen^eption.     It  took  a 
long  time  for  her  to  realise  the  effect  of  her 
wonls,  or  to  understand  what  was  passing  in 
other  people's  minds.     Slie  was  not  more 
annoyed  now  with  Trevithic  than  she  had 
been  for  a  long  time  past     She  had  no  con- 
ception of  the  furies  of  scorn  and  hatred 
which  were  battling  and  tearing  at  the  poor 
fellow's  kind  heart ;  she  had  not  herself  b&- 
ItQn  to  respond  even  to  her  own  emotions ; 
and  so  she  stood  quite  quietly,  expecting, 
like  some  stupid  bird  by  the  water  s  edge, 
waiting  for  the  wave  to  overwhelm  her. 
'^  Do  yon  not  agree  with  me  ?  "  she  said  At 
last.    Trevithic   was  roused   by   his   wife's 
(|oeMtion,  and  answered  it    ^*  les ;  iust  as 
yoa  wish,"  he  said,  in  an  odd,  cracked  voice, 
^ith  a  melancholy  jar  in  it     **  Just  as  you 
like,  Anne."     And  without  looking  at  her 
a^ain,   he  began    once    more     to    tramp 
along  the    shingle,  crushing  the    pebbles 
Qnder  his    feet    as    he   went     The    little 
(tones  started  and  rolled  away  under  hisj 


disappearing  in  the  distance.  Her  feet  failed, 
her  heart  sank,  her  courage  died  away  all 
suddenly.  Like  a  flame  blown  out  all  the  fire 
of^  her  vexation  and  impatience  was  gonet 
and  only  a  dreary  nothing  remained.  And 
more  hard  to  bear  even  than  the  troubles, 
the  pains,  the  aches,  the  longings  of  life,  are 
its  blanks  and  its  wants.  Outer  darkness, 
with  the  tormenting  fires  and  the  companion 
devils,  is  not  the  outer  darkness  that  has 
overwhelmed  strong  hearts  with  terror  and 
apprehension.  No  words,  no  response,  si- 
lence, abandonment — to  us  weak,  loving, 
longing  human  creatures,  that  is  the  worst 
fate  ofall. 

Anne  became  very  tired,  struggling  ader 
Trevithic.     A  gull  flapped  across  her  path, 
and  frightened  her.   Little  by  little  she  began 
to  realize  that  she  had  sent  him  away,  and  be 
was  going.     She  could  see  him  still ;  he  had 
not  yet  turned  up  the  steps  from  the  cliff  to  the 
rectory  garden,  out  he  was  sone  as  certainly 
as  if  she  could  no  longer  see  nim.    And  then 
she  began  to  learn  in  a  void  of  incredulous 
amaze,  poor  sluggish  soul,  that  life  was  hard, 
very  hard,  and  terribly  remorseless;  that 
when  you  strike,  the  blow  falls ;  that  what 
^ou  wish  is  not  always  what  yon  want ;  that 
it  is  easy  to  call  people  to  you  once  perhaps, 
and  to  send  them  away  once,  but  that  when 
they  come  they  stay,  and  when  they  go  they 
are  gone  and  all  is  over.    Why  was  he  so 
headstrong,  so  ungrateful,  so  unreasonable  ? 
Was  she  not  right  to  blame  him  ?  and  had  he 
not  owned  himself  to  be  in  the  wrong  V    Ah, 
poor  wife,  poor  -wifo !     Something  choking 
and  blinding  seemed  to  smite  the  unhappy 
woman  in  her  turn.     She  reached  the  steps 
at  last  that  lead  up  the  cliff  to  the  rectory 
garden  where  little  Dulcie  had  been  playing 
when  her  mother  led  her.      Anne  longed  to 
find  her  there  —  to  clutch  her  in  hur  poor 
aching  arms,  and  cover  her  sweet  little  rosy 
face    with    kisses.     *^  Dulcie,"    she    called, 
"  Dulcie,  Dulcie  ! "  her  voice  echoing  so  sad- 
ly that  it  struck  herself,  but  Dulcie*s  cheery 
little  scream  of  gladness  did  not  answer,  and 
Anne  —  who  took  the  silence  as  a  bad  omon 
—  felt  her  heart  sink  lower.     In  a  dim  vrxv 
she  felt  that  if  she  could  have  met  Dulcie  all 
would  have  been  well. 
She  was  calling  still,  when  some  one  an- 
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swered ;  fibres  came  to  the  hall-door,  half- 
a-dozen  officious  hands  were  outstretched, 
and  friendly  greetings  met  her.  There  was 
Miss  Triquett  who  was  calling  with  Miss 
Moineaux,  and  Miss  Simmonds  who  had 
driven  up  in  her  basket-carriage,  and  old 
Mr.  BelUngham  trying  in  a  helpless  way  to 
entertain  his  visitresses,  and  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  them  all.  The  old  gentleman, 
much  relieved  at  the  sight  of  his  daughter, 
called  her  to  him  with  a  cheerful,  **  Ah,  my 
dear,  here  you  are.  I  shall  now  leave  these 
laflies  in  better  hands  than  mine.  I  am  sor/y 
to  say  I  have  a  sermon  to  write."  And  Mr. 
Belli ngham  immediately  and  benevolently 
trotted  away. 

With  the  curious  courage  of  women,  and 
long  habitude,  Mrs.  Trevithic  took  off  her 
hat  and  smoothed  her  straight  hair,  and  sat 
down,  and  mechanically  began  to  make  con- 
versation for  the  three  old  ladies  who  estab- 
lished themselves  comfortably  in  the  pleasant 
bow-windowed  drawing-room  and  prepared 
for  a  good  chat.  Miss  Simmonds  took  the 
sofa  as  her  right  (as  I  have  said  before,  size 
has  a  certain  precedence  of  its  own).  Miss 
Triquett,  as  usual,  rnpidly  glanced  round  the 
apartment,  took  in  the  importation  of  work- 
boxes,  baskets,  toy- boxes,  &c.,  which  Anne's 
arrival  had  scattered  about,  the  trimming 
on  Mrs.  Trevithic's  dress,  the  worn  lines 
under  her  eyes.  Mrs.  Trevithic  took  her 
knitting  from  one  of  the  baskets,  and  rang 
the  bell  and  desired  the  man  to  find  Miss 
Dulcie  and  send  her ;  and  meanwhile  the 
stream  of  conversation  flowed  on  uninter- 
ruptedly. Mr.  Trevithic  was  well.  Only 
come  for  a  day !  And  the  little  girl  ? 
Thanks  —  yes.  Little  Dulcie's  cold  had  been 
severe  —  linseed-poultices,  souills,  ipecacu- 
anha wine; — thanks,  yes.  Mrs.  Trevithic 
was  already  aware  of  their  valuable  medici- 
nal properties.  Mr.  Pelligrew,  the  present 
curate,  had  sprained  his  thumb  in  the  pulpit- 
door  —  wet  bandages,  &c.,  &c.  Here  Miss 
Simmonds,  whose  eyes  had  been  fixed  upon 
the  window  all  this  time,  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, — 

''  llow  fond  your  husband  is  of  that  dear 
child  Dulcie,  Mrs.  Trevithic  I  There  she  is 
with  her  papa  in  the  garden." 

"  Dear  me  1 "  said  Triquett,  stretehing  her 
Ions;  neck  and  lighting  up  with  excitement. 
"Mr.  Trevithic  must  be  ^ing  away;  you 
never  told  us.     He  is  carry mg  a  carpet-bag." 

As  she  spoke,  Anne,  who  had  been  sitting 
with  her  back  to  the  window,  started  up  and 
her  knitting  fell  off  her  lap.  She  was  irres- 
olute for  an  instant.  He  could  not  be  going 
—  going  like  that,  without  a  word.  No,  she 
vwouid  not  go  to  him. 


"  O  dear  me ! "  said  Miss  Simmonds,  who 
had  been  trying  to  hook  up  the  little  rolling 
balls  of  worsted  with  the  end  of  her  parasol, 
^^  just  see  what  I  have  done."  And  sne  held 
it  up  spindle  fashion  with  the  long  thread 
twisted  round  it  and  hooked. 

"  I  think  I  can  undo  it,"  said  Miss  Moi- 
neaux.  ^ 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  —  I  want  to  speak 
to  my  husband,"  said  Mrs.  Trevithic,  starting 
up  and  running  to  the  door. 

***  He  is  ^one, "  said  Miss  Triquett  to  the 
others,  lookm^  once  more  out  through  the  big 
pleasant  window.  "  Dear  Miss  Moineaux, 
mto  what  a  mess  you  have  got  that  knitting 
—  let  me  cut  the  thread." 

"  Poor  thin^,  she  is  too  late,"  said  Miss 
Moineaux,  letting  the  two  ends  of  the  thread 
fall  to  the  ground. 


From  the  Saturday  BvHew. 
ITALY. 

The  Italian  crisis  is  passing  away  with- 
out any  recriminations  of  a  violent  charac- 
ter, between  the  French  and  Italian  Govern- 
ments. Notwithstanding  the  temptations 
to  speak  out,  both  parties  to  the  dispute  are 
tolerably  silent,  it  is  possible  that  sach 
reticence  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  both  that  the  nego- 
tiations between  France  and  Italy  during 
the  recent  Ministry  of  M.  Rattazzi  have 
been  mutually  compromising.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Napoleon  HI^ 
during  the  course  of  a  mystifying  intrigue, 
is  ever  anything  except  taciturn  and  cau- 
tious. He  hears,  he  sees,  he  says  little,  and 
then  at  last  he  acts.  Still,  if  M.  Rattazzi 
persists  in  his  intention  to  revenge  hioiself 
upon  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  for  the 
fail  that  they  unexpectedly  gave  him,  he 
will  doubtless  be  able  to  furnish  explana* 
tions  of  some  interest  about  his  Imperial 
ally's  diplomacy.  The  Ministerial  changes 
in  France,  which  were  postponed  till  there 
was  no  longer  any  risk  of  their  weakening 
the  prestige  of  the  Emperor's  policy,  show 
that  there  were  those  in  the  Imperial  couo* 
sels  to  whom  the  sudden  expedition  from 
Toulon  was  a  subject  of  mortification  or 
surprise.  The  son-in-law  of  the  King  of 
Italy  is  one  of  tlie  French  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  a  member  of  the  Emperor's 
most  confidential  councils.  When  we  con- 
sider, moreover,  who  M.  Rattazzi  is,  and 
to  whom  he  had  but  recently  succeeded,  one 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  there  has  been  a 
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pood  deal  of  by-pla^  between  the  two 
Courts  which  it  is  desired  for  the  present  to 
forget  Count  Bismark  intimated  as  much 
in  language  sufficiently  plain  and  clear. 
The  Prussian  conduct  to  Italy  through  the 
Italian  panic  has  been  eauivalent  to  a  cour- 
teous reproach  for  havin);^  thrown  over- 
board the  friendship  of  Prussia  to  embark 
in  a  fruitless  Frendh  intrisue.  And  we  pre- 
sume that,  as  long  as  the  noman  question  is 
kept  alive  to  suit  the  internal  exigencies 
of  the  French  empire,  it  will  always  entail 
on  the  several  parties  to  the  dispute  a  mass 
of  diplomatic  mystification.  Priests  have  to 
be  conciliated,  revolutionists  anticipated, 
European  alliances  consulted;  now  one 
string  is  to  be  pulled  and  now  another,  till, 
at  the  end  of  all,  the  illustrious  negotiators 
find  themselves  floundering  in  a  sea  of  de- 
ception and  conspiracy.  One  of  the 
strangest  things  in  the  last  two  months  has 
been  the  tone  adopted  this  week  by  the 
Italian  journals  about  the  French  Em- 
PEROR*B  Speech.  The  oration  was  warily 
and  prudently  arranged  so  as  not  to  raise 
up  unnecessary  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
meeting  of  a  Congress.  Critics  in  every 
country  have  noticed  with  interest  the  fact 
that  there  is  not,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  a  line  about  preserving  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope.  And  the  Italian 
papers  are  relieved,  after  weeks  of  despe- 
ration, at  beinff  able  to  fix  on  this  little  blue 
opening  in  their  very  gray  sky.  The  thank- 
fulness they  display  to  Napolbon  III.  be- 
cause he  has  not  made  hie  discourse  more  ter- 
rible and  biting  is  the  last  proof  knd  symp- 
tom of  Italian  humiliation.  Used  with 
respect  to  the  chasten ings  of  Heaven,  such 
language  might  be  pious  and  appropriate ; 
but  for  Italy,  at  the  present  conjuncture,  to 
be  overwhelmed  with  admiration  of  the 
Emperor's  *'  delicary  and  tact "  isa  phenom- 
enon that  could  not  have  been  foreseen. 
As  the  bitterness  of  the  popular  feeling 
asrainst  the  French  is  not  denied  even  by 
French  correspondents  from  Italy,  there  can 
be  but  one  interpretation  of  this  new  phase 
of-  Italian  complaisance.  The  Italians  have 
made  up  their  minds  that  there  is  something 
to  be  gained  by  avoiding  a  rupture.  What 
it  is  that  they  are  after  only  diplomatists 
who  are  in  the  secret  can  tell.  But  that 
some  Italian  advantage  is  in  the  wind  is 
obvious  from  what  is  passing.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  Cabinet  of  Florence  has  signified  its 
readiness  to  enter  the  Conference  or  Con- 
gress, it  is  certain  that  explanations  of  a 
most  confidential  nature  have  passed  be- 
tween France,  Italy,  and  Prussia. 
Though  Napolson  III.  appears  anxious 


as  far  as  possible  to  allay  Italian  irritation, 
he  is  careful  not  to  abandon  in  an^  moment 
of  effusion  a  single  hard  diplomatic  advan- 
tase  that  he  has  gained.  In  his  Speech  he 
takes  note  publicly  of  the  fact  that  the 
September  Convention  survives  till  a  new 
international  compact  takes  its  place.  If  it 
is  quite  certain  that  some  definite  arrange- 
ment about  Rome  is  within  view,  the  Ital- 
ian Cabinet  may  desire  to  avoid  any  supeiv 
finous  and  disagreeable  discussion  about  the 
legal  obligations  that  still  obtain  after  the 
new  Roman  occnpation.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  no  similar  considerations  of 
tenderness  seem  to  prevent  Napoleo^^  III. 
from  positively  asserting  that  he  considers 
the  contract  of  September  still  valid  and 
unbroken.  It  is  tne  worst  of  having  a 
weak  and  inexperienced  Grovernment  in 
Italy  that  this  is  precisely  the  sort  of  point 
they  are  likely,  from  sheer  want  of  nerve, 
to  allow  to  pass  unquestioned.  M.  Mena^ 
BRBA,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  sorely  tempted 
to  let  it  drift  by^  without  examining  the  al- 
legation too  mmutely.  To  spectators  it  ap- 
pears a  most  important  one.  A  tacit  acceptr 
ance  of  the  Emperor's  view  is  a  step  about 
as  grave  as  the  signature  by  Italy  of  a  new 
Convention  of  September,  to  replace  the 
failure  of  the  last.  One  can  conceive  no 
better  source  of  future  complications  than 
the  absence  of  a  clear  understanding  be- 
tween the  Italians  and  the  French  about 
their  relative  engagements.  The  reoccu- 
pation  of  Rome  has  been  a  great  misfortune 
fyr  Italy.  But  it  is  an  ill  wmd  that  blows 
nobody  eood,  and  the  Italians  have  at  least 
derived  mm  the  presence  of  French  troops 
at  Rome  a  clear  political  opportunity  to 
refuse  to  resume  a  compact  about  the  wis- 
dom of  renewing  which  there  cannot  be 
two  opinions.  The  French  are  there.  It 
is  not  a  question  now  of  saving  Italy  from 
humiliation  or  bloodshed.  All  the  humilia- 
tion has  been  suffered  ;  the  King  of  Italy 
has  with  impunity  been  bullied  m  the  sight 
of  his  people,  and  Italian  subjects  have  fall- 
en victims  to  French  bullets.  Italy  has 
not  been  ^ble  to  resent  all  this,  and  has 
made  up  her  mind  to  bear  it.  There  is  the 
less,  therefore,  to  gain  by  urging  the  French 
Empire  to  retire  from  an  occupation  which, 
if  the  Italians  bide  their  time,  will  become  a 
millstone  round  N  apo leon's  neck.  Wheth- 
er the  French  are  at  Civita  Vecchta  or  at 
Toulon  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  at  all,  so 
long  as  they  are  pledged  to  return  to  Italy 
on  the  slightest  symptoms  of  disaffection  or 
disturbance  in  the  Papal  States.  To  ask 
their  recall  as  a  favour  is  simply  to  assist 
the  French  Empire  out  of  the  embarrass- 
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ments  it  has  created  for  itidf.  If,  indeed, 
the  Italians  asked  it  as  a  right,  with  the 
power  and  the  will  to  back  their  claim  b^ 
active  measures,  one  could  understand  theur 
position.  It  is  less  easy  to  sympathize  with 
a  policy  which,  beaten  in  intrifjue,  takes 
refuge  m  petitions  and  intercessions ;  and 
which  for  the  sake  of  temporary  relief,  and 
the  hope  of  favours  to  come,  is  ready  to  for- 
get the  past,  as  well  as  to  neglect  the  dic- 
tates of  common  diplomatic  caution. 

Any  indications,  indeed,  that  the.  Italians, 
after  the  severe  lesson  they  hate  received,  are 
relapsino:  into  their  old  condition  of  waiters 
on  a  sort  of  French  Providence,  and  their 
old  habits  of  being  fed,  eio  to  speak,  by  hand, 
are  thoroughly  to  be  regretted.  The  French 
Emperor  can  do  a  good  deal  for  them. 
He  can  let  them  have  the  coping-stone  to 
their  national  edifice  a  few  years  earlier 
than  they  would  get  it  in  the  natural  order 
of  events;  if  it  is  ever  particularly  con- 
venient to  him  to  do  so.  It  would,  however, 
be  well  for  Italy  to  consider  the  parable  of 
M.  Prevost-Paradol's  dog.  The  French 
(like  the  young  sparrows  in  the  Psalms)  are 
forced  by  circumstances  over  which  they 
have  no  control  to  receive  their  political 
blessings  as  a  kind  of  gifl  and  bounty.  No 
such  obligation  rests  on  Italy ;  the  attitude 
of  anxious  and  attached  expectation  which 
suited  M.  Preyost^Paradol's  faithful 
companion  is  scarcely  suitable  to  a  great 
nation.  The  semi-official  journalists  in 
Paris  whose  acute  eyes  have  discovered  un- 
friendliness in  the  Quben*s  Speech,  believe 
to  a  man  that  England  desires  Italy's  inde- 
pendence because  England  is  jealous  of 
French  power.  And  the  least  show  of  in- 
terest in  Italy  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  is 
gibbeted  by  them  as  the  latest  specimen  of 
the  undying  selfishness  and  perfidy  of  Al- 
bion. If  it  suited  the  general  policy  of  this 
country  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Roman  question,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  prove  on  logical  or  moral 
grounds  why  we  should  abstain.  It  is  true 
that  England  is  not  a  Catholic  nation  ;  but 
though  this  fact  may  make  it  harder  for  us 
to  understand  or  appreciate  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  French  priests  and  their  congre- 
gations, it  does  not  disqualify  us  from  sympa- 
thizing with  the  Italian  ambition  to  have 
Borne  and  Italy  free  from  all  but  lay  govern- 
ment. There  is  no  political  weight  at  all 
in  the  view  that  non-Catholics  are  bound  to 
stand  aside  and  let  French  Catholics  do 
what  they  please  with  Rome  and  Garibal- 
di. The  real  reason  of  English  non-inter- 
ference in  Italy  is  the  resolution  which  this 
country,  from  the  variety  of  the  interests 


and  the  diveroenoe  of  the  opinions  of  its  eab- 
jects,  has  lately  drifted  into  adopting,  to  the 
effect  that  she  cannot  go  to  war  except  for 
the  gravest  national  interests.  There  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  shadow  of  a  wish  that 
there  should  be  anything  but  the  most  com- 
plete entente  corduMle  between  France  and 
Italy.  If  the  giant  and  the  dwarf  do  not 
get  tired  of  eacn  other's  <*ompany  after  Men- 
tana,  by  all  means  let  the  confederacy  go 
on  and  prosper.  It  is  quite  a  different  thing 
to  say  that  this  country  likes  to  witnen 
French  intervention  in  Italy,  or  to  see  Italy 
turned  into  a  humble  dependant  on  the 
French  Empire.  Perhaps  the  Italians  can- 
not help  themselves.  If  so,  all  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  they  are  to  be  pitied.  Bat 
we  can  hardly  believe  that  they  are  so  poor- 
ly off.  Nations  are  longer-lived  than  any 
individual ;  time  is  always  running  in  their 
favour;  and  they  can  afford  to  wait.  So 
long  as  Napoleon  IIL  lives,  French  de- 
mocracy may  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  master 
it«created  for  itself ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  imagine  that  the  present  Italian  policy  of 
France  can  be  prolonged  beyond  the  next 
interruption  of  tne  reigning  French  dynasty. 
If  this  be  so,  the  Itelians  have  more  to  loee 
than  to  gain  by  precipitancy.  Their  situa- 
tion is  so  thorougnly  one  that  calls  for  states- 
manship and  skul,  that  before  long  M.  Men- 
ABRBA  will  have  probably  to  make  way  for 
a  stronger  .  Cabinet.  The  meeting  of  the 
Italian  Parliament  at  the  beginning  of  next 
month  will  either  be  the  signal  for  useful 
Ministerial  modifications,  or  else  serve  as  a 
wholesome  check  on  the  diplomatic  opera- 
tions of  M.  Menabbba  and  his  friends. 

Meanwhile  the  two  persons  who  emerge 
without  loss  of  reputotion  from  the  past 
crisis  are  the  two  enthusiasts  of  the  piece. 
The  Pope  and  Garibaldi  are  pretty  much 
what  they  were  before;  always  cheerful, 
buoyant,  and  benevolent  to  all  mankind^ 
except  to  the  French  £mpbbor  and  to  one 
another.  They  have  both  taken  their  own 
line  openly  and  clearly,  without  pausing  to 
consult  diplomatists  or  to  intrigue  with  Min* 
isters.  Both  keep  on  surviving  through 
every  kind  of  danger  with  a  pertinacity 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  that  tfate 
Roman  question  never  is  settled.  The  Pops 
is  very  old,  but  he  will  not  die.  Garibal* 
Di  is  always  on  the  eve  of  being  wounded 
or  taken  prisoner,  but  he  never  is  killed. 
The  only  difference  is  that  Greneral  Gari- 
baldi hardly  perhaps  prays  for  the  Em pe* 
bob  and  the  little  Princb  Imperial  with 
the  fervency  or  frequency  of  his  great  rival. 
With  these  two  exceptions,  no  French  or 
Italian  statesman  can  congratulate  himself 
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on  having  achieved  difltinction  from  the  last 
Italian  movemeat.  It  is  fwobable  that,  when 
All  is  known,  M.  Rattazzi  will  prove  to 
liave  been  hardly  judged  of  by  the  world 
outside.  If  the  assertions  of  his  friends  «re 
tnie,  his  Italian  policy  was  not  deficient  to 
the  last  in  nerve ;  and  if  his  Royal  master 
had  stood  firm,  a  daring  policy  miffht  have 
succeeded  in  paralvsing  the  frencb  Empe- 
BOB.  The  event,  however,  has  been  so  un- 
fortunate that  some  blame  will  continue  to 
attach  to  all  who  did  not  prevent  the  occar 
sion  of  the  mishap*  In  a  word,  if  M.  Rat- 
tazzi was  not  guilty  of  timidity,  he  has 
yet  to  prove  that  he  is  innocent  of  having 
embarked,  in  common  with  French  negotia- 
tors, in  a  dangerous  and  speculative  in- 
trigue. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
ENGLAND,    FBAKCE,    AND    ITALY. 

The  semi-official  papers  of  France  find 
food  for  muoh  angry  comment  in  that  part 
of  the  Queen's  Speech  which  treated  of 
Italian  affairs.  What  business,  they  ask, 
has  England  to  hint  that,  if  France  chooses 
to  keep  her  troops  at  Rome,  Italy  will  have 
a  good  ground  to  complain  ?  England,  they 
say,  takes  up  the  cause  of  Italy  on  pa> 
per,  bnt  is  not  at  all  likely  to  take  it  up  in 
any  more  serious  way.  And  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  there  was  some  ground  for 
the  friends  and  dependents  of  the  French 
Government  to  complain  of  what  appeared 
to  be  something  like  fault-finding  with 
France;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  in 
England  are  so  thoroughly  ashamed  of  talk- 
ing big  and  then  acting  shabbily  in  Conti- 
nental affairs  that  we  regret  that  we  should 
appear  to  be  once  more  sliding  into  our 
old  mistake.  There  is  something  inconsistent 
in  telling  the  history  of  what  has  just  taken 
place  under  the  September  Convention,  as 
if  that  Convention  were  purely  a  matter  of 
concern  to  France  and  Italy  alone,  and 
then  hinting  that  France  ought  not  to  be  too 
hard  on  Italy.  The  fault,  however,  lay  in 
placing  these  words  in  the  Queen's  Speech, 
for  the  course  which  the  Ministry  have 
adopted  towards  Italy  is  one  that  leaves 
them  fr^  from  blame.  They  have,  in  fact, 
been  much  more  friendly  to  Italy  than 
mi<;ht  have  been  expected  from  their  ante- 
cedents, and  they  never  paid  the  Liberal 
party  a  greater  compliment  than  by  adopt- 
ing silently,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
Liberal  prepossession  in  fiivour  of  Italy 
agunst  wnich  Mr.  Disraeli  declaimed  to  bit- 


terly not  very  long  ago.  Having  been  in- 
vited by  France  to  express  some  sort  of 
opinion  on  the  recent  expedition,  they  have 
cheerfully  aided  Italy  by  rendering  her  the 
good  offices  she  asked  for  from  them.  Lord 
Stanlbt,  therefore,  did  not  go  out  of  his 
way  in  saying  to  the  French  Government 
that  the  English  public  viewed  this  new  oe- 
cupf^tbn  of  nome  with  great  regret.  This 
does  not  in  itself  mean  much,  for  the  Empe>- 
ROR  himself  says  that  he  regrets  as  much  as 
any  one  that  be  has  been  obliged  to  send 
his  troops  to  Borne.  But  it  may  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  the  position  which  Eng- 
land intends  to  assume  in  the  discussion  of 
the  Roman  question.  The  only  ground  on 
which  England  can  admit  that  she  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  Papal  Power  is, 
that  she  sees  a  very  serious  danger  to  the 
European  community  —  and  to  herself  more, 
perhaps,  than  to  some  other  of  the  leading 
Powers  —  if  the  temporal  power  is  to  serve 
as  a  perpetual  excuse  for  throwing  leige 
bodies  of  French  soldiers  into  the  middle  of 
Italy.  The  Papal  territory  is  to  France 
what  the  Quadrilateral  was  to  Austria-:-  a 
means  of  intruding  into  Italian  territory, 
and  holding  Italy  in  check  by  the  possession 
of  a  strong  position  in  her  midst  England 
never  thought  of  fighting  Austria  in  order 
to  turn  her  out  of  Venetia,  and  England 
certainly  will  not  fight  France  in  order  to 
keep  her  out  of  Bdme;  but  whenever  a 
proper  occasion  arises  for  her  saying  what 
she  thinks,  she  may  most  properly  express 
regret  that  Italy  is  thus  threatened  by  neigln 
hours  too  powerful  for  her.  That  the  des* 
patch  of  French  troops  to  Rome  leads  al- 
most inevitably  to  a  covert  attack  on  Italy 
is  shown  conclusively  by  what  b  going  on 
now.  The  Emperor  may  be  very  anxious 
to  recall  his  troops,  but  they  not  only  stay 
on,  but  continue  to  occupy  one  town  after 
another,  until  they  are  close  to  the  Italian 
border.  This  cannot  be  very  pleasing  to 
the  Italians,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  create 
a  misunderstanding  with  Victor  Emman- 
uel, were  it  not  that  there  must  be  two 
parties  to  a  quarrel,  and  that  the  King  of 
Italy  is  determined  not  to  quarrel  with 
France. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Address,  the  most 
various  opinions  were  expressed  on  the  pres> 
ent  position  of  the  afiairs  of  Rome.  More 
especially  there  was  a  great  divergence  of 
view  as  to  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  the 
population.  According  to  Mr.  Maouirb, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  territory 
adore  the  Popk  and  his  Government,  and 
like  of  all  things  to  be  under  the  rule  of 
priests.     Lord   Houghton  takes  a  more 
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moderate  line,  and  thinks  that  recent  events 
have  sliown  that  the  inhabitants  of  Rome 
itself  are  very  fairly  satisfied  with  their  lot, 
that  the  dwellers  m  the  remoter  parts  of 
the  Pope's  dominions  are  not  at  all  keen 
for  annexation  to  Italy,  and  th&t  the  Italians 
are  becoming  indifferent  to  Bome.  To  all 
this  LfOrd  Stanley  quietly  replied  that, 
however  fond  the  Pope's  subjects  might  be 
of  him,  he  was  not  aware  that  the  Pope 
would  be  willing  to  refer  to  a  popular  vote 
the  question  whether  the  temporal  power 
should  continue.  What  the  real  disposition 
of  the  Pope's  subjects  may  be  no  one  can 
be  sure.  The  Pope  and  his  Government 
have  had  their  own  way  in  the  present 
Papal  territories  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
they  have  sent  out  of  the  country  all  the 
persons  known  to  be  most  active  and  ener- 
getic. The  feeble  remnant  has  naturally 
become  depressed,  and  has  suffered  so  much 
that  it  has  heart  for  nothing  but  sticking  by 
the  winning  side.  In  the  city  of  Rome  the 
population  may  very  likely  be  anxious  that 
the  Pope  should  stay  among  them,  for  most 
of  them  live  by  foreigners,  and  the  foreigri- 
ers  come  to  see  the  arts  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Catholic  Rome.  It  is  clear  that 
we  cannot  take  up  the  Roman  question 
from  the  point  of  view  that  there  is  an  en- 
slaved population  longing  to  be  free  of 
which  we  ought  to  make  ourselves  the 
champions.  We  doubt  very  much  whether 
there  is  more  genuine  disaffection  to  the 
Pope  in  his  dominions  than  there  is  to  the 
Queen  of  Spain  in  her  dominions.  Nor, 
again,  is  there  any  use  in  trying  to  argue 
that  the  Pope  would  be  better  off  if  he  had 
only  a  spiritual  power,  and  that  the  tempo- 
ral power  is  a  clog  and  obstruction  to  his 
real  and  proper  influence.  Surely  the  Pope 
must  be  supposed  to  know  his  own  business 
best,  and  he  and  all  those  who  are  most 
anxious  for  his  interests  concur  in  thinking 
that  he  is  more  independent,  and,  what  is 
of  equal  importance,  is  thought  to  be  more 
independent,  because  he  has  a  slice  of  the 
earth's  soil  as  his  own,  and  is  treated  as  a 
sovereign,  and  has  a  recognised  political 
existence.  A  far  better  ground  for  our 
interfering,  so  far  as  mere  argument  goes, 
b  that  we  do  not  in  the  least  believe  in  him 
and  his  religion ;  and  just  as  he  and  his  sup- 
porters defend  the  temporal  power  in  order 
to  promote  spiritual  truth,  so  we  may  try  to 
prevent  his  ruling  over  his  present  subjects 
because  we  wish  to  put  down  what  we 
believe  to  be  opiritual  falsehood.  The  ob- 
jection to  this  mode  of  treating  the  subject 
18,  that  it  embarks  us  on  the  dangerous  sea 
«f  religious  wars,  and  commits  as  to  the 


hazardous  task  of  having  to  beat  the  whole 
Catholic  world,  except  Italy,  in  arms. 

We  must  reject,  therefore,  every  ground 
of  interference  but  one,  and  must  proclaim 
that  if  we  take  notice  in  Parliament  of  the 
Roman  question,  or  attend  a  Conference  that 
is  to  deal  with  it,  we  do    so  on  a  purely 
secular  ground  alone.     We  do  not  like  to 
think  that  France  should  have  a  Qua<]rila- 
teral  of  her  own  in  the  heart  of  Italy. 
This  is    the  line  which  the  Ministry  has 
taken,  and  it  deserves  credit  for  having 
taken  it  so  clearly  and  decisively,  although 
the  wording  of  the   Queen's  Speech  was 
injudicious,  because  it  is  needlessly  offennve 
to  France.     The  French  Government  ap- 
pears to  be  a  little  sore  that  England  did 
not  pay  it  the  compliment  of  noticing  in 
the  formal  document  the  proposal  for  a  Con- 
ference; but  it  would  have  been  a  fresh 
mistake  to  have  balanced  the  harsh  language 
about  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops 
by  a  few  sweet  words  on  the  possibility  of  a 
Conference.      The  explanations  that  must 
have  ensued  would  have  speedily  taken  all 
value  out  of  the  compliment.     So  far  a» 
words  went,  nothing  that  the  Emperor 
could  have  desired  to  be  said  in  England 
could  have  surpassed  what  Lord   Dbrby 
said  when   he  declared  that  the  English 
Grovernment  would  have  been  delightiM  to 
accept  the  proposal  for  a  Conference  were 
it  only  to  show  its  sense  of  the  cordiality 
and  good  will  with  which  the  Emperor  has 
always  treated  England. 

But  it  was  impossible  to  go  into  a  Con- 
ference blindly.  It  must  be  shown  that  the 
Conference  is  accepted  by  the  Powers  prin- 
cipally concerned,  and  that  it  has  a  definite 
basis  for  its  discussions.  The  latter  condi- 
tion is  perfectly  reasonable.  Unless  the 
Emperor  can  make  up  his  mind  to  have  a 
policy,  it  is  impossible  that  other  people  can 
decide  whether  his  policy  is  good  or  bad. 
He  must  let  it  be  understood  what  kind  of 
arrangement  he  would  be  willing  to  substi- 
tute for  the  September  Convention.  If  he 
likes  he  can  keep  things  as  they  are,  with 
the  clerical  party  gloating  over  the  wonders 
done  by  the  Chassepot,  with  the  Pope  de- 
fying every  effort  of  France  to  introduce  a 
better  system  of  government,  with  Italy  in 
a  fury  of  suppressed  indignation,  with  Bis- 
MARK  waiting  for  his  chance,  with  England 
uneasy  at  the  danger  with  which  Italy  is 
threatened,  and  with  th*e  democratic  party 
in  Europe  ripening  daily  and  hourly  into 
revolution.  This  state  of  things,  with  the 
favdur  of  the  priests  to  be  put  on  the  other 
side,  and  with  the  hope  that  a  policy  of 
waiting  may  lead  to  unexpected  good  luck, 
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the  Emperor  can  preserve  for  the  present, 
by  simply  trustinff  to  inaction,  and  by  let- 
ting the  project  of  a  Conference  die  away. 
But  if  a  change  is  to  be  made  —  if,  as  is 
evidently  the  case,  the  Emperor  is  not 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  are  —  he  must 
indicate  what  the  change  is  that  he  pro- 
poses; and  if  the  change  he  proposes 
seems  in  any  way  likely  to  lead  to  good 
results,  then  the  English  Government  need 
not  be  too  scrupulous,  but  ma^  attend 
the  Conference  in  the  hope  of  domg  some 
good,  and  of  upholding  the  national  policy 
^hich  lies  in  seeking  to  relieve  Italy  from 
the  presence  of  foreign  troops. 


From  The  Saturday  SeTlew. 
.  THB  EMPEROR'S  SPEECH. 

The  Emperor*8  Speech  was  eminently 
pacific.  It  was  intenaed  to  soothe,  to  reas- 
sure, and  to  satisfy.  Everything  was  paint- 
ed in  its  brightest  colours,  and  the  Im- 
perial Grovemment  was  shown  onlpr  on  its 
most  favourable  side.  There  certainly  had 
been  apprehensions  of  war,  but  these  ap- 
prehensions were  totally  unfounded.  France 
has  no  objection  whatever  to  Germany 
making  whatever  arrangement  for  the  man- 
agement of  her  own  affairs  she  may  please. 
It  was  indeed  hard  for  the  Emperor  to  be 
BO  misunderstood  in  the  very  year  when  he 
had  got  np  such  a  very  big  Exhibition  — 
the  sign  and  pledge  of  concord,  as  all  pcur- 
sons  who  admire  Exhibitions  call  them  in 
spite  of  all  experience.  The  Roman  Expe- 
dition was  really  a  great  kindness  and 
blessing  to  Italy,  and  was  imposed  on  the 
Emperor  by  the  terms  of  a  treaty  which 
left  him  no  option.  All  the  great  Powers 
are  of  one  mind  as  to  the  Eas^and  heartily 
desire  to  maintain  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  is 
tme  that  there  is  some  suffering  in  France, 
but  it  must  be  left  to  Free  Trade  to  remedy 
the  evil.  There  was  not  a  hint  of  a  loan, 
and  the  Emperor  even  suggested  that  the 
burden  of  taxation  mijght  soon  be  light- 
ened. Even  the  reorganization  of  the  army, 
which  was  to  be  carried  out  in  a  way  to 
please  everybody  as  far  as  possible,  was 
only  intended  to  make  France  more  pacific, 
because  the  more  complete  is  her  military 
and  naval  strength,  the  \$m  she  will  be  in- 
clined to  go  to  war.  Thus,  at  peace  with 
all  the  worldf  and  becoming  oaily  more 
pledged  to  peace  as  (he  Chassepot  rifles  are 
more  widely  distributed  through  her  armies, 
France  is  at  leisure  to  attend  to  her  own 
internal  improvements.  More  especially 
she  can  devote  herself  to  two  great  objects 
—  the  constmction  of  conntiy  roads,  and 


the  enlaivement  of  that  measure  of  public 
liberty  which  is  accorded  her  under  the 

{>resent  Imperial  sjrstem.  From  first  to 
ast  everything  was  said  that  could  make 
the  Emperor  stand  well  with  Europe  and 
with  France,  and  that  could  inspire  the 
conviction  that  he  has  a  decided  policy,  and 
is  sure  of  his  own  position.  In  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  whispered  a^inst  him,  he  is 
resolved  not  to  be  forced  into  a  war  with 
Grermany ;  he  is  still  the  friend  of  Italy, 
and  the  champion  of  her  unity  and  inde- 
pendence ;  he  IS  still  a  firm  believer  in  Free 
Trade,  and  can  never  consider  he  has  done 
his  work  until  he  has  crowned  the  edifice. 
There  is  no  part  of  his  assertions  that  can 
be  directly  gainsaid,  and  in  some  passages 
of  his  Speecn  he  had  evidently  taken  ^eat 
pains  to'be  conciliatory.  More  especially, 
m  speaking  of  Italy,  he  spoke  so  as  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  Italians  as  little  as 
possible,  and  so  as  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  all  appearance  of  mixing  himself 
up  with  the  clerical  party  and  its  triumphs. 
It  was  a  very  well-contrived  Speech,  and 
seemed  to  place  the  Bpeaker  in  a  very  ami- 
able and  pleasant  light,  and  all  those  who 
can  at  the  present  crisis  be  cheered  by  a 
Speech  from  the  Emperor  were  as  likely 
to  be  cheered  by  it  as  by  anything  he  C9uld 
have  said. 

But  it  wanted  one  element  altogether -« 
that  of  force.  It  was  gentle  and  conciliar 
toiy,  but  it  was  tame.  It  left  the  impres- 
sion that  its  author  was  not  dominatinsr 
events,  but  onlv  seeing  how  events  would 
go.  It  was  a  Speech  the  main  obiect  of 
which  was  to  gain  time.  It  really  left 
eveiything  as  uncertain  as  it  was  before. 
Can  any  one  who  reads  it  be  sure  that  the 
Emperor  does  not  mean  to  go  to  war  with 
Prussia  when  his  army  is  larger  and  better 
armed ;  that  he  dares  to  accept  any  real 
and  practicable  solution  of  toe  fU>man 
question ;  that  he  honestlj^  thinks  his  sjrs* 
tern  can  last  if  France  is  made  more  free  ? 
The  part  abont  Prussia  and  the  Exhibition 
was  meant  to  reassure  the  coijamercial 
world  and  the  Bourse,  but  the  part  about 
the  necessity,  (or  an  increase  of  the  military 
strength  of  France  was  meant  to  please  the 
army,  and  to  satisfy  those  who  have  an  un- 
easy feeling  that,  ^ver  since  the  disastrous 
Mexican  expedition  was  planned,  France 
has  been  goins  down  in  the  world.  No 
part  of  this  pacific  Speech  appears  to  have 
oeen  so  heartily  cheered  as  that  in  which 
the  Ebipbror  assured  his  Chambers  that 
he  was  getdng  ready  to  fight  with  a  greater 
certainty  of  success.  The  Roman  question 
is  as  mach  in  daiknesi  as  it  ever  was.    The 
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Emfbror  bad  nothing  to  ny  except  that 
something  mast  be  done  about  Rome  and 
Italy,  and  that  he  had  asked  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  what  thev*  thought  ought  to 
be  done.    The  proposal  for  a  Conferenee 
furnished  matter  for  the  Speech,  and  the 
Speech  seemed  to  give  some  sort  of  ad- 
ditional importance  to  the  proposal  for  a 
Goi^erence.     But  this  going  round   and 
round  in  a  circle  betrays  the  mind  of  a 
man  who  feels  himself  smaller,  not  greater, 
than    the    circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed.    This  mode  of  raining  time  must 
soon  come  to  an  end.    The  Emfbrob  must 
either  promulgate  some  basis  for  the  Con- 
ference, or  he  must  own  that  he  proposed  a 
Conference  without  having   any  basis  Co 
suggest.    If  he  chooses  the  latter  course, 
and  lets  the  proposal  of  a  Conference  die 
I   quietly  away,  his  Speech  will  seem  a  yery 
poor  thing  to  look  back  on.    It  will  be  con- 
fessed that  he  really  had  nothing  to  say  on 
the  Roman  question,  except  that  if  all  the 
European  Powers  would  meet,  and  kindly 
give  him  some  vague   general  hints,-  he 
should  be  truly  obliged  to  them.    This  is  a 
very  humble  position  for  him  to  occupy. 
We  may  perhaps  be  ^ad  that  he  should  not 
always  be  able  to  dictate  to  Europe,  and 
that  the  days  are  over  when  his  will  seemed 
to  shape  the  course  of  history.    But  at  any 
rate  it  is  a  signal  fact  in  his  career,  that  at 
such  a  crisis  he  should   have  uttered  a 
Speech  which  makes  his  altered  position 
evident,  and  reduces  him  to  the  level  of  the 
ordinary  feeble  ruler  waiting  upon  Provi- 
dence.    At  home   he  may  wish   France 
could  be  more  free,  and  he  may  possibly 
think  that  the  time  is  come  when  more 
of  freedom  may  be  saMy  granted.    But  it 
is  also  quite  possible  that  he  may  be  as  un- 
certain and  hesitating  about  French  liberty 
as  about  Rome,  and  tnat  he  has  no  notion 
of  putting  it  out  of  his  power  to  restrain 
liberty  as  well  as  to  extend  it.    It  is  very 
difficiut  to  believe  that  he  can  be  sincere  in 
giving  it  to  be  understood  that,  in  his 
opinion,  public  meetings  and  public  speaking 
and  writing  can  be  tolerated  in  Paris  with 
less  danger  to  his  Grovernment  now  than  at 
any  earlier  portion  of  his  reign.    Who  can 
possibly  beheve  that  Paris  is  exceptionally 
tranqud  just  now ;  that  the  opposition  to  his 
Government  would  not  now  meet  with  popu- 
lar support  ?    Read  by  the  light  of  current 
events,  his  Speech  seems  not  so  much  the 
exposition  or  a  policy  as  the  utterance  of 
a  m%n  who  hopei  tfaAt,  if  he  chooses  his 
words  ver3r  carefully,  he .  ma^  pn^ng  the 
period  daring  which  tt  nuty  stdl  be  possible 
for  him  to  decide  what  lua  pcdiey  shall  be. 


Nothing,  we  think,  can  be  further  from 
the  truth  than  the  belief  which  the  Empe- 
ROB  evidently  tried  to  inspire,  that  things 
are  going  on  easily  and  smoothly  with  him, 
that  he  knows  exactly  how  to  manage 
France  and  Europe,  and  that  his  Grovern- 
ment has  every  day  a  more  assured  hold 
over  the  affections  and  respect  of  Lis  peo- 
ple. Never,  since  Solferino  put  him  in  a 
commanding  positibn  at  home  and  abroad, 
has  he  had  greater  dangers  and  difficulties 
to  face  than  he  has  now.  He  has  created 
the  general  impression  that  he  has  misman- 
aged things  dreadfully ;  and  now  that  irri- 
tation has  once  begun,  the  old  sore  of  the 
Mexican  Expedition  has  been  re-opened, 
and  the  public  is  being  constantly  reminded 
of  it  by  fresh  exposures  of  the  jobs  and 
scandals  diat  disgraced  it.  The  army  feels 
ashamed  of  its  position ;  and  French  sol- 
diers have  too  mueh  pride  and  too  much 
ffenerosity  to  look  on  the  destruction  of  a  few 
Garibaldians,  or  the  threats  of  force  em- 
ployed towaidfl  a  minor  country  like  Italy, 
as  any  compenssUion  for  having  had,  as 
they  think,  to  recoil  before  the  conquerors 
of  Sadowa.  The  large  cities  are  notori- 
ously in  a  state  of  alarming  discontent,  as 
is  shown  by  the  vast  bodies  of  troops  kept  in 
readiness  to  act,  and  by  the  constant  airests 
that  are  going  on.  The  jpress  is  extraordi- 
narily free  in  France  just  now,  and  the 
Government  is  attacked  with  much  bitter- 
ness and  in  the  plainest  language.  It  is 
possible  that  the  lioerty  thus  accorded  may 
be  a  sign  of  strength ;  but  it  is  also  possible 
that  another  explanation,  freely  suggested 
by  the  adversaries  of  the  Government,  may 
be  the  true  one,  and  that  the  Empsbor 
shrinks  from  interfering  with  a  burst  of 
thought  and  an  assertion  of  independence 
too  general  and  too  powerful  to  be  put  down 
bv  anything  short  or  a  new  Reign  of  Terror. 
The  Empbbor  referred  in  his  Speech 
to  the  tour  he  had  made  through  Northern 
and  Eastern  France,  and  t6  the  hearty  re- 
ception which  he  and  the  Empress  every- 
where met  with.  That  this  welcome  was 
genuine,  and  was  not  merely  got  up  by  the 
police,  which  can  always  get  up  sham*  wel- 
comes, almost  exactly  like  real  ones,  is  not 
improbable;  but,  in  the  first  place,  things 
have  altered  very  much  in  the  last  two 
months,  and  secondly,  the  villages  and 
small  towns  of  the  provinces  are  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  Empbrob  than  Paris  and 
the  larger  cities.  People  think  more  slowly 
in  country  places ;  and  having  once  ac- 
cepted the  Empbbob,  they  are  not  inclined 
to  throw  him  over,  and  consider  a  visit 
from  him  a  greater  honour  than 
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can  do  who  see  him  io  often.    Bat  the  chief 
causes  of  his  popularity  in  the  provinces 
are  the  conviction  that  he  has  really  done 
much  for  the  remote  parts  of  the  country, 
and  has  concerned  himself  in  promoting; 
the  prosperity  of  all  parts  of  France;  and, 
further,    the  support  which  is  at  present 
gnven  him  hy  the  priests.    He  evidesUy 
tninks  that  he  cannot  afford  to  do  without 
this  support     He  must  have  the  provinces 
with  him  if  he  is  losing  bis  hold  on  the  larse 
towns,  and  this  b  probably  the  true  expla> 
nation  of  this  second  occupation  of  Borne. 
He  was  afraid  of  the  priests  at  the  provin- 
cial elections,  and,  true  to  his   constant 
policy,  he  is  determined  at  all  costs  to  have 
the  army  and  the  peasantry  with  him.    One 
of  the  most  serious  and  alarming  facts  in 
Europe  at  the  present  moment  is  the  open 
war  which  threatens  at  every  moment  to 
break  out  between  the  clerical  party  and 
the  democracy.    The  clerical  part^  is  the 
rising,  the  successful,  the  ag^pressive,  the 
dommating  partf  at  present ;  but  the  dem- 
ocratic party,  if  it  could  but  <mce  get  the 
chance  of  acting  and  combining,  has  a 
vigour  and  enersy  which  make  it  formidar 
ble.    We  think  the  Empbror  has  managed 
to  trim  pretty  evenly  between  these  two 

Sarties,  and  his  Speech  shows  that  his  first 
esire  is  to  be  able  to  continue  as  an  arbiter 
between  them,  friendly  to  each,  but  supe- 
rior to  both.  In  spite  of  all  his  wishes  to 
be  nentral.  he  may,  however,  be  forced  to 
choose  between  them;  and,  if  so,  which  side 
will  he  choose  ?  No  one  can  answer  this 
question  confidently,  but  bis  past  hbtory 
shows  that,  as  a  general  principle,  he  thinks 
it  safer  to  use  the  priests  a^nst  democracy 
than  to  give  democracy  a  hcense  that  might 
easily  sweep  him  and  his  dynasty  away. 


From  Hie  InteUeetoal  Obscrvw. 
IHBIAN  INSECTS—HOnSB  VISITANTS. 

BT  THE  RBV.  R.  HUMTBR,  M.A, 

Towards  the  middle  of  June,  when  the 
Indian  hot  season  is  about  to  terminate,  let 
the  eye  turn  where  it  will,  it  sees  vegetation 
languishing  and  all  bat  dead.  For  eight 
months  previously  there  has  scarcely  been 
a  shower;  for  two  and  a  half  there  has 
blown  a  wind,  hot  as  the  blast  of  a  furnace, 
which  has  reduced  rivers  of  respectable 
magnitude  to  brooks,  and  has  left  streams  of 
inferior  size  literally  dry  channels.  Trees 
or  plants  with  leaves  of  a  lively  green  are 
scarcely  to  be  met  with,  except  in  sardens 
where  appliances  exist  for  artificial  irriga* 
tion.    The  animals  have  crept  away  into 


oomets,  and  are  at  no  season  of  tlie  year  less 
obtrusive.  lodeed,  one  great  section  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  the  insect  class,  is  almost 
wanting,  the  greater  number  of  its  varied 
tribes  existing  at  that  season  in  the  chrysalis 
state. 

But  by  and  by,  clouds,  escaping  over  the 
tops,  or  through  the  P^^^  of  that  great 
rocky  rainpart  which  figures  in  maps  as  the 
Western  Ghauts,  pile  themselves  around  the 
central  Indian  sky.  After  having  several 
times  threatened  rain,  and  apfain  withdrawn 
the  menace,  till  the  repeated  crying  of 
^*  wolf,  wolf  "  has  produced  the  usual  effect 
of  making  fjeople  pay  little  or  no  attention 
to  the  warning  voice,  even  when  it  sounds 
more  earnest  than  usual,  they  finally  begin 
to  discharge  themselves  on  the  earth. 
Sometimes  the  rainy  season  (caused  by  the 
southwest  monsoon^  comes  on  gradually: 
more  commonly,  however,  a  magnificent 
thunder  storm  inaugurates  its  reign.  The 
dry  and  thirsty  land  in  a  few  hours  becomes 
green  as  emerald,  and  the  animals  reassert 
Uieir  place  in  creation.  It  would  scarcely 
be  relevant  to  the  present*  subject  to  point 
out  the  several  elements  which  go  to  consti- 
tute the  wondrous  transformjttion  so  glad- 
dening to  the  eye :  it  is  enough  to  note  the 
phenomena  presented  by  the  insect  world. 

Within  a  week  after  the  rainy  season  has 
established  itself,  the  number  of  insects 
whieh  have  quitted  the  state  of  suspended 
animation,  if  one  can  call  it  so,  and  flown 
forth  from  their  living  graves,  is  very  great, 
nor  are  their  beauties  withheld  from  human 
observation.  The  night  has  just  set  in,  out- 
side the  atmosphere  is  moist,  inside  it  is 
somewhat  close,  and  Paterfamilias,  in  sitting 
down  to  tea,  directs  that  the  doors  shall  be 
thrown  open.  The  order  is  carried  out, 
when  a  multitude  of  nninvited  guests  at 
once  present  themselves,  attracted,  it  most 
in  justice  be  stated,  not  by  his  viands,  but 
by  the  argand  lamp  which  bums  so  briU 
liantly  npon  his  table.  They  are  insects  ot 
very  varied  families.  On  the  fiirst  two  or 
three  occasions  when  this  occurs,  the  novel- 
ty of  the  s^tacle  makes  one  reluctant  to 
interfere  with  it  in  any  way;  but  before 
long  scientific  ardour  receives  a  check  of  an 
unromantic  character.  As  roughs  may  in- 
tenain^e  with  thoroughly  respectable  pro- 
cessionists, so  flying  b^s,  espei^iaUv  a  black 
species,  troop  in  at  the  door  with  the  rest  of 
toe  insect  world,  and,  being  somewhat  clum- 
sy in  their  flisht,  are  exceedingly  prone  to 
fall  fnll  length  into  the  cnps  of  tea.  Their 
smell  is  precisely  that  of  the  domestic  pest 
to  which  they  have  so  close  an  affinity ;  and 
we  fimeiedy  though  it  may  have  bieen  no 
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more  than  fancy,  that  they  imparted  both 
that,  and  a  peculiar  taste  to  the  tea  into 
which  they  tumbled,  so  that  in  all  cases  the 
cup  degraded  by  the  preseuce  of  such  visit- 
ants was  sent  away.  It  was  therefore  found 
tbe  best  policy  to  keep  the  doors  closed  till 
tea  was  over,  and  then  fling  them  open,  to 
afford  ingress  to  the  insect  crowd  waiting 
outside.  When  at  length  leave  was  grant- 
ed, the  rush  began.  In  they  trooped,  great 
and  small,  representatives  of  this,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  that  order :  all  directing  their 
way  to  the  common  centre  of  attraction,  the 
lamp  upon  the  table.  It  was  impossible  to 
prevent  many  from  burning  their  wings  or 
perishing;  in  the  flame. 

The  Coleoptera  figured  in  lai^  numbers, 
many  distinct  families  sending  each  a  con- 
tingent to  the  general  muster.  One  or  two 
predatory  Cicindelas  were  there,  though 
smaller  in  size,  and  more  sombre  in  colour 
than  the  pretty  species  of  this  country. 
The  lamellicom  beetle^  came;  but  there 
was  nothing  to  wonder  at  in  this :  it  being 
very  common,  even  when  other  insects  were 
absent,  for  a  species  of  this  tribe,  belonging 
to  the  genus  BtUboceros  to  wing  its  droning 
flight  in  at  the  door,  and  up  and  down  the 
room,  after  which  it  was  wont  to  tumble 
backwards  on  the  ground,  and  lie  struggling 
for  some  time  before  it  could  regain  its  foot- 
ing, or  acquire  lever  power  sufficient  to  rise 
upon  the  wing.  Species  of  genera  with 
soft  elytra  were,  beyond  others,  numerous 
in  individuals;  and  this  was  remarkable 
about  them,  as  it  was  indeed  more  or  less  of 
all  the  other  families,  that  every  fortnight 
or  so,  the  species  changed,  those  that  were 
common  at  the  beginning  growing  more 
rare,  and  those  of  which  there  had  been 
seen  but  a  single  individual  or  two  becom- 
ing numerous. 

One  of  the  Cimicida  has  been  already 
mentioned.  Other  Hemiptera  presented 
themselves  for  observation,  the  one  that  left 
the  deepest  trace  upon  the  memory  being  a 
large  Reduvius,  which,  on  being  seized, 
would  turn  round,  and  with  its  suctorial 
mouth  inflict  a  deep  envenomed  wound  on 
the  finger. 

The  Orlhoptera  sent  to  the  assembly  some 
species  of  the  locust  family,  this  being  no- 
ticeable about  their  habits  that,  whereas  the 
other  insects,  while  they  remained  with  us, 
kept  with  tolerable  steadiness  to  the  table, 
and  somehow  managi^d  to  take  themselves 
ott  altogether  before  morning,  these,  after 
having  had  enough  of  the  table,  manifested 
certain  proclivities  towards  the  wall,  with 
which  thev  soon  made  acquaintance  and 
from  which  they  were  in  no  harry  to  de- 
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part,  for  they  were  often  to  be  seen  standing 
there  in  a  sleepy  way  after  sunrise. 

A  very  interesting  Neuropterous  insect, 
though  not  abundant,  was  still  occasionally 
to  be  met  with,  the  Myrmecaleon  or  ant 
lion.  It  was  like  sC  dragon  fly,  but  had  much 
more  conspicuous  antennae,  and  doubtless 
came  from  the  neighboring  hill,  where  its 
larvsB  might  be  disinterred  from  the  bottom 
of  small  funnel-shaped  holes  in  the  light 
sandy  soil,  fiut  of  all  tbe  Neuroptera  none 
figured  so  conspicuously  as  the  Termkes  or 
white  ants.  They  were  in  (company  with  a 
large  black  ant  of  the  Hymenopterous  order, 
to  which  they  seemed  in  some  way  mysteri- 
ously drawn.  The  Termites  which  flew 
around  the  lamp  had  four  gauzy  wings,  but 
attached  to  them  so  lightlv  that  when  they 
dashed  against  any  sond  body,  their  wings 
flew  off*,  and  they  became  degraded  into 
creeping  things,  very  much  like  ear-wigs  but 
without  the  forceps. 

The  curious  insect-drama  never  locJced 
more  anomalous  than  when  it  was  enacted 
during  the  time  of  divine  service  in  chnrch. 
In  all  probability  the  lights  on  either  side  of 
the  pulpit  were  brighter  than  those  in  other 
parts  of  the  sacred  edifice,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  stream  of  insect  church-goers 
winged  their  way  thither  in  quest  of  en- 
lightenment. Some,  loving  it  *^  not  wisely 
but  too  well,"  soon  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their 
ardour ;  others,  directing  their  course  more 
skilfully,  danced  in  mazy  circles  around  the 
attractive  object,  as  planets  might  revolve 
about  a  central  sun.  Some  white  ants 
struck  the  face  of  the  preacher,  others 
deemed  his  neck  the  proper  target  against 
which  to  direct  their  enei^es,  and  impin- 
ging upon  it,  fell  as  creeping  things  upon, 
or  occasionally  inside  his  dress;  while,  if  he 
aimed  at  reading  correctly,  it  was  necessary 
or  him  from  time  to  time  to  brush  away 
the  wings  from  hiS  book. 

It  were  well  worth  the  while  of  those 
British  entomologists  who  have  correspond- 
ents in  India  to  obtain  from  them  all  the  spe- 
cter that  firequent  these  tea-table  gatherings, 
requesting  at  the  same  time  that  accurate 
note  may  be  taken  of  the  date  at  which 
each  species  first  appears,  tbe  time  when  it 
reaches  its  maximum  in  point  of  numbers, 
and  that  again  at  which  it  has  so  far  de- 
clined that  it  can  scarcely  be  met  with. 
Such  an  investi^tion,  if  prosecuted  simnl- 
taneoosly  in  various  parts  of  India,  and  the 
results    compared,    the    identifications    of 
coarse  not  being  left  to  the  local  observers 
but  undertaken  or  eminent  entomologists  at 
home,  coold  not  fail  to  prove  interesting  in 
a  high  degree. 
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PABT  I. 


CIBRICAL    ETIQUETTE. 

'A^ANTOZ. 


The  sun  was  shining  on  the  hills, 
And  gilding  the  parple  heather, 

As  you  and  I  were  strolling,  love, 
In  sammer  weather. 


The  hirds  were  singing  in  the  trees. 
The  lark  snng  in  the  skj; 

But,  oh  !  I  heeded  not  their  songs, 
As  they  winged  hj. 

For  sweeter  than  the  sweetest  song 

Of  bird  upon  a  tree 
Was  the  music  of  your  Toice,  Iot^ 

As  yon  spoke  to  me. 

Blue  was  the  snnny  streamlet, 
And  blue  the  summer  skies ; 

But  bluer,  oh,  a  thousand  times, 
Were  your  soft  eyes. 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  wildflowers, 
With  dewdrops  newly  wet ; 

Bnt  sweeter  was  the  moment,  love. 
When  our  lips  met. 

Warm  is  the  golden  sunlight 
On  fields  that  gladly  shine ; 

But  warmer  was  yonr  true  heart. 
That  beat  with  mine. 


PART  II. 

The  year  is  growing  old,  love. 
The  sun  has  hid  its  light ; 

My  life  is  growing  dark,  too, 
And  turning  into  night. 

The  flowers  bloom  no  longer, 
The  birds  hare  hushed  their  song. 

And  the  music  ot  the  streamlet 
No  longer  flows  along. 

But  sweeter  than  the  sweetest  song 

Of  bird  upon  a  tree 
Is  the  music  of  yonr  voiee,  love, 

As  yon  speak  to  me. 

Come,  love,  and  sit  beside  me, 
And  lay  your  hand  in  mine ; 

Look  full  into  my  heart,  love, 
With  those  true  eyes  of  thine. 

Is  there  anght  changed  within  it-v 
Has  it  grown  strange  or  cold ; 


And  is  my  strong  love  dying, 
Now  that  the  year  is  old  ? 
— >  Dublin  Univernty  Magazine. 


A  wHiTB-wiNOED  thought  Came  to  me  in  the 
night : 
Then  said  I  to  myself,  "  I  will  engrave 
This  heavenly  message  on  my  brain,  and  sare 

One  gem  firom  the  rich  mine  long  lost  to  sight. " 


»f 


Thereat  I  shaped  a  low  melodious  strain. 
And  sang  it  softly,  and  fitting  word  to  word. 
And  woras  to  music ;  so  that  when  I  heard 

One  note  I  could  recall  it  all  again. 

And  murmuring  my  song,  I  fell  asleep, 
And  sleeping,  ever  murmured  lest  that  I 
In  a  dim  fear  should  waken  suddenly. 

Find  thought  and  song  evanished,  and  weep. 


And  in  my  dreams  I  seemed  afar  to  hear 
One  singing  in  a  low  sweet  under-tone 
Words  like  to  those  that  I  had,  mine  own. 

With  music  through  the  distance  strangely  clear. 


And  so  I  slumbered  far  into  the  dawn, 
And  waking  with  a  yearning  undefined, 
Gazed  through  the  clouded  vistas  of  my  mind. 

And  trembling  found  both  thought  «Aa  music 
gone. 

^Spedaior.  H.  St.  B. 


L.  C. 


Clbrioal  etiquette  in  London  seems  to  be 
somewhat  strict.  Mr.  A.  S.  Herring,  Incum- 
bent of  St.  Paul's,  Clerkenwell,  in  the  excfle- 
ment  produced  by  the  suffering  in  Clerkenwell, 
app^ed  to  the  public  through  the  Tinus,  and 
obtained  a  larg^  subscription  for  their  relief. 
Thereupon  Mr.  Maguire,  Incumbent  of  Clerk- 
enwell, writes  to  the  Times  that  "  all  the  local- 
ity affected  by  the  explosion  is  in  my  parish," 
and  that  Mr.  Herring  "  has  plainly  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  both  duty  and  necessity  "  in  try* 
ing  to  aid  the  poor  people.  However,  as  liur. 
Herring  "  regrets  having  interfered,"  Mr.  Ma- 
guire  pardons  him  for  his  benevolence,  which 
seems  a  little  hard.  Does  Mr.  Maguire,  like 
Sir  R.  Knightly,  regard  a  parish  as  a  "  natural  " 
division  of  the  soil,  or  does  he  think  charity 
ought  to  be  always  previously  tested  by  the  the- 
odolite to  see  that  it  is  quite  genuine  1  Onl^ 
fiincy  St.  Paul  wigging  St.  Peter  for  imperti- 
nence in  helping  some  of  his  suffering  brethren ! 
Mr.  Maeuire  does  not  indeed  say,  "  I  am  of 
Paul,  and  Herring  of  Apollbs ! "  but  this  par- 
celling  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  like  a  dissect- 
ed map  is  neariy  as  bad.  Mr.  Maguire,  we 
must  add,  has  exerted*  himself  most  strenuous- 
ly for  the  snffereri. 

•^Spectator.  Dec.  SI. 
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[We  omit  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Lowe's  discourse; 
'wliich  treats  of  universal,  compulsory,  educatlou  of 
the  poor.  Partly  because  the  state  of  the  question 
is  so  different  in  England,  —  and  partly  oecause 
of  the  ffreat  mistakes  whioh  he  makes  about  oom- 
xnon  scnools  In  America. 

Dr.  Biffclow  and  others  have  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  oiassical  and  mathematical  teaching  to  the 
exclusion  of  modern  languages  and  sciences,  and 
Mr.  Lowe  brings  the  weight  of  his  authority  in 
&Tor  of  a  change.] 

From  the  Edinburgh  edition. 

KB.    LOWE   OPT    EDUCATION  AT  OXFORD 
AND   CAMBRIDGE. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Philosophical  In- 
stitution of  Edinburgh,  Nov.  1, 1867,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Robert  Lows,  M.  P. 


And  now  I  will  pass  from  this  to  the 
second  part  of  my  subject,  which  is,  as  I 
told  you,  the  education  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes. '  And  first,  I  will  endeavour 
to  explain  to  you  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
business  of  education.  It  seems  to  me,  if 
one  can  form  an  abstract  idea  of  what 
ought  to  be  taught,  that  it  is  to  teach  a  person 
every  thing  important  to  know,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  aiscipline  his  mind.  But  as 
the  period  during  which  education  can  be 
communicated  is  very  short,  we  must  qualify 
that  view,  I  think,  bv  saying  that  the  busi- 
ness of  education  is  to  teach  persons  as 
much  of  that  which  it  is  important  they 
should  know  as  can  be  taught  within  a 
limited*time,  and  with  reference  to  the  ordi- 
nary faculties  of  mankind,  and  that  also  in 
so  doing  care  should .  be  taken  to  discipline 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  as  far  as  possible. 
I^at  is  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  ooject  of 
education.  Well,  that  being  so,  ^ou  see  a 
question  arises  of  very  great  difficulty  — 
What  is  it  most  important  that  persons 
should  know  ?  —  and  till  we  can  answer 
that  question,  we  cannot  satisfactorily  solve 
the  question  which  I  am  now  proposing  to 
consider —  What  is  the  education  that  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
of  this  country  ?  We  must  invent  for  our- 
selves a  sort  of  new  science — a  science  of 
weights  and  measures ;  of  ponderation,  if  I 
may  coin  a  word  —  in  which  we  shall  put 
into  the  scales  all  the  different  objects  of 
liuman  knowledge,  and  decide  upon  their 
relative  importance.  All  knowledge  is  valu- 
able, and  there  is  nothing  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  know ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  rela- 
tive importance  —  not  or  decrying  this 
branch  of  knowledge,  and  praising  and 
puffing  that —  but  of  taking  as  far  as  possi- 
ble the  whole  scale  of  human  knowledge, 
and  deciding  what  should  have  priority, 
which  should  be  taught  first,  and  to  which 


our  attention  should  be  most  urgently  di- 
rected. That  is  a  problem,  yoa  will  allow, 
of  most  enormous  difficulty.  I  can  only 
suggest  one  or  two  considerations  which 
may  assist  us  in  solving  it.  I  think  it  will 
be  admitted  by  all  who  hear  me  that  as  we 
live  in  a  universe  of  things,  and  not  of 
words,  the  knowledge  of  things  is  more 
important  to  us  than  the  knowledge  of 
words.  The  first  few  months  and  the  first 
few  years  of  a  child's  existence  are  em- 
ployed in  learning  both,  but  a  great  deal 
more  in  making  itself  acquainted  vrith  the 
world  than  with  the  knowledge  of  language. 
What  is  the  order  of  Nature  ?  Nature  be- 
gins with  the  knowledge  of  things  —  then 
with  their  names.  It  is  more  important  to 
know  what  a  thino;  is,  than  what  it  is  called. 
To  take  an  easy  illustration,  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  know  where  the  liver  is  situated, 
and  what  are  the  principles  which  efiect  its 
healthy  action,  than  to  know  that  it  is  called 
jecur  in  Latin  or  ^^of  in  Greek.  I  go  a  little 
farther.  Where  there  is  a  question  be- 
tween true  and  false,  it  is  more  important 
to  know  what  is  true  than  what  is  false.  It 
is  more  important  to  know  the  history  of 
England  than  the  mythologies  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  I  think  it  more  important  that 
we  should  know  those  transactions  out  of 
which  the  present  state  of  our  political  and 
.social  relations  have  arisen,  than  that  we 
should  know  all  the  lives  and  loves  of  all 
the  gods  and  goddesses  that  are  contained  in 
Lempriere's  dictionary.  And  yet,  according 
to  my  experience  —  I  hope  things  are  better 
managed  now  —  we  used  to  learn  a  great 
deal  more  about  the  Pagan  than  the  (Chris- 
tian religion  in  the  schools.  The  one  was 
put  by  to  Sunday,  and  dismissed  in  a  very 
short  time ;  the  other  was  every  day's  work, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  followed  out 
was  by  no  means  agreeable.  The  slightest 
slip  in  the  name  or  history  of  any  of  the 
innumerable  children  of  the  genealogy  of 
Jupiter  pr  Mars  was  followed  by  a  ibrm  and 
degree  of  punishment  which  I  never  remem- 
ber being  bestowed  upon  any  one  for  any 
slip  in  divinity.  Then,  gentlemen,  I  ven- 
ture to  think,  as  we  cannot  teach  people 
every  thing,  it  is  more  important  that  we 
should  teach  them  practical  things  than 
speculative  things.  There  must  be  specula- 
tion, and  there  must  be  practice,  but  I  think 
if  we  cannot  do  both,  we  should  rather  lean 
to  the  practical  side.  For  instance,  I  think 
it  more  important  that  a  man  should  be 
able  lo  work  out  a  sum  in  arithmetic,  than 
that  he  should  be  acquainted  with  all  the 
abstract  principles  of  Aristotle's  lope,  and 
that  the  moods  of  a  syllogism  are  not  so  im- 
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portant  as  the  rule  of  three,  practice,  and 
keeping  accounts.  If  we  must  choose  in 
the  matter,  we  should  lean  to  the  practical 
side.  One  more  rule  I  will  venture  to  submit 
—  they  are  four  in  all  —  if  we  must  choose 
in  these  matters,  the  present  is  more  impor- 
tant to  us  than  the  past.  Institutions,  com- 
munities, kingdoms,  countries,  with  which 
we  are  daily  brought  into  contact,  are  more 
important  than  institutions,  kingdoms,  and 
countries  that  have  ceased  to  exist  for  up- 
wards of  2,000  years.  I  will  pursue  this 
topic  no  farther. 

Having  made  these  general  observations 
as  my  little  contribution  towards  the  new 
science  of  ponderation  or  measurement 
which  I  am  anxious  to  found,  to  enable  us 
to  compare  one  branch  of  knowledge  with 
another,  I  will  proceed,  with  your  permis- 
sion, to  inquire  how  far  the  education  of 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  corresponds 
with  this  idea.  Without  going  into  detail, 
I  may  say  the  principal  subjects  of  educa- 
tion —  I  don't  say  in  Scotch  Universities, 
for  you  are  more  liberal  than  we  are  in 
England,  though  even  in  your  universities 
not  quite  sufficiently  so  —  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  analvtical  mathematics,  and 
what  are  called  the  fearned  languages — viz. 
Latin  and  Greek. 

Now  I  admit  that  mathematics  are  a  most 
admirable  study,  and  are  calculated  to 
train  the  mind  to  strict  habits  of  reasoning, 
and  habits  of  close  and  sustained  attention. 
But  these  are  the  synthetical,  not  the  analyt- 
ical m;ithcmatics.  Consid*5r  to  what  this 
form  of  study  trains  a  man.  It  educates 
him  to  approach  a  subject  analytically.  He 
takes  his  conclusion  tur  grauied,  and  then 
investigates  the  conditions  upon  which  it 
rests.  Well,  that  is  not  a  good  way  of  rea- 
soning. The  be?t  way  of  reasoning  is  to  fix 
u]X)n  principles  and  facts  and  see  what  con- 
clusion they  give  you,  and  not  to  begin  with 
a  conclusion  and  see  what  principles  or 
facts  you  may  be  able  to  pick  up  in  order 
to  support  it.  Then  any  one  who  has  gone 
through  this  training,  knows  that  you  go  by 
steps.  One  understands  step  by  step,  hut 
the*  whole  very  often  eludes  our  grasp,  and 
we  find  ourselves  landed  in  a  conclusion 
without,  knowing  how.  We  see  each  step 
we  have  taken,  but  we  see  not  how  we  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion.  This  is  a  system 
in  one  sense  too  easy,  because  each  step  ia 
easy ;  and  in  the  other  it  is  too  difficult, 
because  it  is  an  immense  strain  on  the  mind 
to  grasp  the  whole  effect  of  what  is  done. 
Thvn  vou  are  aware  of  this  also,  that  per; 
hnps  tlio  most  usxiful  lesson  a  man  can  learn 
is  the  estimation  of  probabilities  and  sifting 


of  evidence.  But  this  is  wholly  excluded 
from  mathematics,  which  deal  purely  with 
necessary  truth.  Therefore,  it  has  often 
been  oteerved,  and  by  no  one  more  forci- 
bly than  your  own  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
that  a  mind  formed  upon  this  kind  of  study  is 
apt  to  oscillate  between  the  extreme  of  cre- 
dulity and  scepticism,  and  is  little  trained  to 
take  those  sensible  and  practical  views  of  the 
probabilities  and  the  possibilities  affecting 
our  daily  life,  upon  which,  far  more  than 
upon  abstract  reasoning,  the  happiness  of 
mankind  depends.  I  may  here  mention  in 
illustration  what  was  said  by  a  great  judge 
of  men  and  ability  —  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
He  took  for  one  of  his  ministers  La  rlace 
—  one  of  the  greatest,  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  mathematicians,  and  he  said  of  him  — 
^*  He  was  a  geometer  of  the  first  rank ;  but 
whose  only  idea  of  transacting  the  business 
of  his  department  was  with  reference  to 
the  differential  and  inteural  calculus." 

Now,  I  pass  on  to  the  other  studv  that  is  the 
principal  occupation  of  our  youth,  and  that 
is  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, and'  the  history,  science,  geography, 
and  mythology  connected  with  them  —  the 
principal  sjbudy  being  language,   and  the 
rest  only  accessories  to  it.    I^w,  it  strikf^s 
one,  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  rather  a  nar- 
row view  of  education  that  it  should  be  de- 
voted mainly  —  I  had  almost  said  exclu* 
sively — to  the  acquisition  uf  any  language 
whatever.      Language    is    the   vehicle  of 
thought,  and  when  thousht  and  knowledge 
are  present,  it  is  desirable  as  a  means  of 
conveying  it.     It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  substi* 
tuted  for  it  —  it  is  not  its  equivalent.    J^ 
presupposes  knowledge  of  things,  and  is 
only  useful  where  that  knowledge  is  at- 
tained for  the  purpose,  namely,  of  communi- 
cating it    I  will  venture  to  read  a  few 
lines  from  Pope  in  illustration  of  what  I 
say ;  I  should  only  weaken  the  thought  if  I 
attempted  to  state   the    effect   of  them, 
i  They  are  140  or  150  years  old,  and  that 
!  only  shows  you  how  abuses  and  mistakes 
I  may  be  pointe  1  out  in  the  most  vigorous 
'  language,  and  with  the  most    concIasiTe 
reasoning,  and  yet  they  may  remain  utterly 
uncared  for :  — 

*^  Since  man  from    beasts  by  words    is 
known, 
Words  are  man's  province;    words  we  teach 

alono, 
When  reason  doubtful,  like  the  Samian  letter 
[  Points   him   two  ways,  the  narrower  is  the 
better. 

Phiced  at  the  door  of  learning  youth  to  guide, 
I  We  never  suffer  it  to  stand  too  wide. 
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To  ask,  to  gaess,  to  knpw,  as  they  commence, 
As  fancy  opens  the  quick  springs  of  sense, 
"We  ply  the  memory,  wc  load  the  brain, 
Blna  rebel  wit,  and  doable  chain  on  chain. 
Confine  the  thought,  to  exercise  the  breath. 
And  keep    them   in    the  pale  of  words  till 
death." 

I  think  it  is  a  poor  and  imperfect  concep- 
tion of  education  that  should  limit  it  to  the 
learning  of  any  lan^uap^es  whatever ;  but 
surely  if  we  are  to  make  language  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  education,  it  should  be  the  lan- 
guage which  we  are  most  concerned  with ; 
and  I  must  be  perjnitted  to  say  that  in  my 
science  of  ponderation  I  think  English  has  a 
prior  claim  over  Latin  and   Greek.    I  do 
not  disparage  Latin  or  Greek ;  but  I  am 
speaking  of  what  is  most  important  to  be 
taken  first ;  and  I  think  it  is  melancholy  to 
consider  the  ignorance  of  our  own  language 
in  which  the  best  educated  of  our  young 
men  are  brought  up.     Latin  is,  of  course, 
of  great  use.    It  is  the  only  means  of  open- 
ing up  a  great  store  of  information  which  is 
locked  up  in  it,  and  which  is  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere.    It  has  a  noble  literature  of  its 
own,  and  it  is  the  key  to  most  of  the  modern 
languages,  and  therefore  it  is  a  study  of  very 
great  importance.    But  we  must  remember 
that  those  persons  who  spoke  a  lan^age 
which  was  the  most  marked  by  felicity  of 
expression,  and  which  is  the  model  of  all 
literature  —  the    inhabitants  of   Greece,  I 
mean  —  knew  no  language  but  their  own. 
The  Romans  knew  just  enough  Greek  to 
make  them  neglect  their  Latm,  and   the 
consequence  is  their  literature  is  inferior  to 
that  oi  the  race  that  came  before  them  who 
knew  one  language.     And  only  see  how 
you  set   about    learning  these    languages. 
Learning  the  language  is  a  joke  compared 
with  learning  the  grammar.     The  grammar 
is  one  thing,  and  the  lan<;uage  another.    I 
agree  with  the  German  wit,  Heine,  who  said 
—  **  How  fortunate  the  Romans  were  that 
they  bad  not  to  learn  the  Latin  grammar, 
because  if  they  bad  done  so  they  never 
would  have  had  time  to  conquer  the  world." 
Montaigne,  300  years  ago,  saw  this,  and 
pointed'  it  out  most  forcibly,  and  by  learning 
the  language  colloquially,  **  without  a  lash, 
without  a  tear,"  he  became  able  to  speak  it 
by   being  talked  to    in   Latin.     But  that 
would  not  answer  the  purpose.    Because  it 
is  said    **you  must  discipline  the  mind," 
therefore  a  boy  is  put  through  torture  of 
elaborate  grammars,  which  he  is  forced  to 
learn  by  heart,  and  every  syllable  of  which 
he  forgets  before  he  is  twenty  years  of  age. 
There  seems  aomething  like  a  worship  of 
inutility  in  this  matter ;  it  seems  to  be  con- 1 


sidered  very  fine  to  learn  something  that 
cannot  by  possibility  do  anybody  any  thing 
of  good  — 


ti 


The  languages,  especially  the  dead  — 
The  sciences,  especially  the  abstruse  — 

The  arts,  at  least  all  such  as  could  be  said 
To  be  the  most  remote  from  common  use." 


^  It  is  an  idea  that  a  thing  cannot  be  good 
discipline  for  the  mind  unless  it  be  somethinf^ 
that  is  utterly  useless  in  future  life.     Now, 
I  do  not  think  so.     There  is  no  doubt  that 
Greek  is  a  language  of  wonderful  felicity  of 
expression.;    but   what    is    more   beautiful, 
more  refined,  what  will  exercise  taste  better 
than  the  study  of  the  best  modern  French 
prose  to  be  found  in  M.  Prevost  Paradol, 
Sainte  Beuve,  and  other  French  writers  ? 
There  is  nothing  that  can  approach  it  in  the 
English  language.     If  a  man  wishes  to  ex- 
ercise himself  in   these   things  he  cannot 
possibly  have  a  better  subject  than  French 
prose.     The  discipline  of  the  mind  is  quite 
as  good,  and  it  has  this  advantage,  that  when 
he  goes  to  Paris  he  will  be  able  to  go  to  a 
hotel  and  make  known  his  wants  without 
becoming  a  laughing-stock  to  everybody; 
but  this  would  be  too  useful,  and  therefore 
this  must  be  put  aside  for  some  discipline  in 
the  Greek  language,  which  he  is  sure  to 
forget  before  he  is  thirty.     It  depends  upon 
what  you  mean  to  make  men.     If  you  want 
to  make  them  a  race* of  sophists,  p3etasters, 
and  schoolmasters,  we  are  going  aoout  it  in 
the  right  way ;  but  for  the  business  of  life 
we  have  a  little  too  much  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  if  we  are  to  have  them  taught,  they 
ought  to  be  taught  on  a  very  difierent  sys- 
tem.    There  is  nothing  more  absurd  than 
to  attempt  to  untie  knots  that  have  never 
been  tied.    If  language  had  been  made  on 
a  set  of  general  principles  —  if  it  had  been 
laid  down  by  the  wise  men  of  all  nations 
that  the  nominative  should  always  agree 
with  the  verb,  and  a  verb  should  always 
govern  the  accusative  —  and  language  had 
been  made  like  Euclid  —  every  one  of  these 
rules  which  had  been  tied  we  could  untie, 
and  a  language  having  been  put  together  in 
that  way  we  could  analyse   it   intQ  rules. 
But,  gentlemen,  laniiuage  was  not  so  made. 
Language  grew  we  know  not  how  — like  a 
tree  or  a  plant ;    it  was  not  made  under 
general  rules,  and  therefore,  when  you  are 
trying  to  form  general  rules  for  it,  you  are 
sowing  the  sand  —  you  will  never  attain  to 
what* you  want;  and  the  result  is  that  when 
you  come  to  reflect,  you  will  find  that  you 
have  wasted  much  time,  and  the  best  years  of 
your  life   have  been  made  miserable  by 
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studying  rales,  whose  exceptions  are  oflen 
as  numerous  as  their  illustrations,  and  of 
which  you  never  know  whether  they  apply 
or  not 

Well,  then,  gentlemen,  there  is  another 
thing  I  enter  my  protest  against,  and  that 
is  Latin  verses.  I  do  not  think  the  history 
of  poets  is  so  prosperous  that  the  «nd  and 
object  of  mankind  should  be  to  make  as 
many  young  people  as  possible  poetasters. 
One  of  the  least  profitable  of  the  little 
talents  that  a  man  can  have  is  that  of  scrib- 
bling verses,  and  yet  years  of  our  lives  are 
taken  up  in  the  attempt  to  teach  us  to  write 
Latin  verses,  which,  after  all,  are  a  mere 
cento  of  expressions  stolen  from  different 
authors,  the  meaning  of  which  we  may  not 
ourselves  know.  I  know  that  I  have  been 
highly  commended  for  verses  I  could  not 
construe  myself.  This  of  course  gives  a 
most  unfair  predominance  to  boys  who  have 
been  early  taught  how  to  use  a  gradus. 
The  knack  is  so  absurd  and  repulsive  that 
no  one  ever  acquired  it  late  in  life.  It 
must  be  taught  early  if  at  all.  I  have 
known  men  of  high  classical  attainments 
who  have  not  got  honours  because  they 
have  not  had  the  knack  of  stringing  words 
together,  called  doing  Latin  verses.  There 
is  a  movement  going  on  against  the  sys- 
tem, and  I  hope  we  shall  get  rid  of 
it.  Another  absurd  thing  is  this  —  I  think 
that  a  man  knows  a  language  when  he  can 
read  with  fluency  and^  ease  a  good  plain 
straightforward  author  who  writes  gram- 
matically and  sensibly.  This  may  very 
soon  be  done  in  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  that 
is  not  half  enough.  There  is  no  torture  in 
that  —  that  is  very  simple.  But  what  you 
must  do  is  to  take  a  place  that  is  hopelessly 
corrupt,  where  the  amanuensis  has  gone  to 
sleep,  or  has  been  tipsv,  or  has  dropped  a 
line,  or  something  or  other ;  you  must  read 
two  or  three  pages  of  notes  by  everybody 
who  has  read  at  these  places,  written  in 
bad  Latin,  stating  their  idea  of  how  they 
Ought  to  be  reformed  and  translated.  If 
.^('hylus  came  to  life  again  he  would  be 
easily  plucked  in  one  of  his  own  choruses ; 
and  as  for  Homer,  I  am  quite  certain  he 
did  not  know  the  difference  between  the 
nominative  and  accusative  case;  and  yet 
the  best  hours  of  our  lives  are  spent  in 
this  profitless  analysis  of  works  produced 
by  men  utterly  unconscious  of  the  rules  we 
are  endeavouring  to  draw  from  them. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say  on  that  point ;  but  I  proceed  to  another 
thin^  which  has  always  struck  me  verv 
forcibly,  and  that  is  the  preference  that  is 
given  to  ancient  history.    Do  not  misun- 


derstand me.  Ancient  history  is  a  very 
important  matter,  and  a  very  beautiful 
study ;  but  it  is  not  so  important  as  modem 
history,  and  it  does  not  bear  nearly  so  much 
upon  our  transactions.  Consider  what  it  is. 
Ancient  history  has  but  two  phases — the 
one  is  a  monarchy,  the-  other  is  a  munici- 
pality. The  notion  of  a  large  community 
existing  by  virtue  of  the  principle  of  rep- 
resentation —  of  a  popular  government 
extended  beyond  the  {imits  of  a  single 
town  —  is  a  thing  that  never  entered  into 
the  minds  of  the  ancients,  so  that  the  best 
years  of  our  lives  are  spent  in  studying 
history  ip  which  that  whkh  makes  the  dif- 
ference between  modem  history  and  an- 
cient—  the  leading  characteristic  of  our 
society  —  that  principle  of  representation 
which  has  made  it  possible  in  some  degree 
to  reconcile  the  existence  of  a  large  coun- 
tiT  with  the  existence  of  a  certain  amount 
of*^  freedom  —  was  utterly  unknown.  The 
Roman  Empire  was  established,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  because  when  Rome 
became  too  large  to  be  a  municipality,  the 
ancients  knew  of  no  other  means  than  to 
place  a  Csesar  —  a  tyrant  —  over  the  whole 
of  it,  and  the  idea  of  sending;,  as  we  should 
do,  representatives  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces to  meet  in  Rome,  and  consult  upon  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Empire,  never  oc- 
curred to  them.  That  was  not  known  at 
that  time.  That  was  a  discovery  of  many 
hundred  years  later.  And  yet  to  study  all 
this  history,  which  wants  the  one  thing  that 
is  the  leading  characteristic  of  modern  his* 
tory,  the  best  time  of  our  life  is  devoted.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  time  is  thrown  away, 
but  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  this  his- 
tory is  taught,  not  as  an  adjunct  but  as  a 
sulistitiite  for  modem  history.  If  a  man 
has  a  knowledge  of  modem  and  mediasyal 
history,  it  is  important  that  he  should  have 
this  Knowledge  of  ancient  history  with 
which  he  has  to  compare  it ;  but  if  he  has 
no  modern  history  he  has  not  the  means  of 
comparison.  It  is  useless  then  by  itself. 
That  state  of  things  has  utterly  passed 
away.  It  perished,  never  to  return,  with 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  on  its 
ruins  sprung  up  a  new  state  of  things  — 
the  feudal  system  and  the  polity  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  ripened  into  tiie  pres- 
ent state  of  things.  Of  all  that  our  ^onth 
are  taught  nothing  —  they  know  nothing  of 
it.  The  subject  is  never  brought  berore 
them,  and  their  study  is  limited  and  con- 
fined to  the  wars  and  intrigues  of  petty  re- 
publics, the  whole  mass  of  ^which  would 
nardly,  perhaps,  amount  to  as  many  people 
as  are  in  this  great  city.    There  is  a  well- 
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known  passage  in  a  letter  by  Servius  Sul- 
picius,  one  of  Cicero's  friends,  in  which  he 
endeaTonrs  to  console  him  for  the  death  of 
hie  daughter  Tallia.    This  is  a  translation 
of  it: — "Behind  me  lay  ^gina,  before 
me  Megsera,  on  my  ri^ht  PirsBus,  on  my 
left  Corinth ;  these  cities,  once  so  flourish- 
ing, now  lie  prostrate  and  demolished  be- 
fore my  eyes.    1  thought,  *  Are  we  little 
mortals  afflicted  when  one  of  us  perishes, 
whose  life  most  at  any  rate  be  brief,  when 
in  one  place  lie  the  corpses  of  so  many 
towns?*"    Well,  that  is  one  way  of  look- 
ing at  the  question.    I  have  been  in  the 
same  place,  and  also  had  my  thoughts,  and 
1  thought  how  many  irretrievable  years  of 
my  life  have  I  spent  in  reading  and  learn- 
ing the  wars,  and  the  intrigues,  and  the 
revolations  of  these  little  towns,  the  whole 
of  which  may  be  taken  in  at  a  single  glance 
from  the  Acropolis  of  'Athens,  and  would 
not  make  a  decently-sized  £nglish  county. 
I  think  that  reflection  must  force  itself  on 
the  mind  of  any  one  who  has  cone  to 
Greece,  aud  has  seen  the  wonderfulJjr  small 
scale  on  which  these  republics  are  laid  out, 
to  which  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  were 
almost  exclusively  devoted. 

Then,  gentlemen,  there  is  another  great 
fault  in  this  exclusive  direction  of  the 
mind  of  youth  to  antiquity,  and  that  is, 
that  their  conception  of  knowledge  wants 
entirely  that  which  is  our  leading  concep- 
tion in  the  present  day.  I  do  not  think 
that  you  will  find  anywhere  in  the  study  of 
antiquity  that  which  is  now  in  everybody's 
mouth  —  Uie  idea  of  progress.  The  notion 
of  the  aocicnts  was  that  knowledge  was  a 
sort  of  permanent  fixed  quantity  —  that  it 
could  not  be  increased  —  that  it  was  to  be 
sought  for ;  and  if  a  man  wanted  to  seek 
foTKuowledge  he  did  not  sit  down  and  in- 
terrogate Nature,  and  study  her  phe- 
nomena, and  also  analyse  and  inquire,  but 
he  put  on  his  seven-leagued  boots  and 
travelled  to  Egypt  or  Persia,  or  as  far  as 
be  possibly  ooula,  in  the  expectation  of 
finding  some  wise  man  there  who  could  tell 
him  all  about  it  That  was  the  case  with 
Plato,  and  almost  all  the  great  men  of  an- 
tiquity. Now  it  is  no  small  fiiult  of  the 
modem  system  of  education  that  it  with- 
holds that  conception,  the  key  of  modern 
society — that  is,  not  to  look  at  things  aS 
stationary,  but  to  look  at  the  human  rac^ 
as,  like  a  elacier,  always  advancing,  always 
going  on  m)m  good  to  better,  from  better 
to  worse,  as  the  case  may  be  — an  endless 
chanf^e  and  development  that  never  ceases, 
although  we  may  not  be  able  to  mark  it 
every  day.      Ttiat  conception  is  entirely 


wanting  in  the  antique  world ;  and  there- 
fore it  IS  not  too  mucii  to  ask  that  that  idea 
should  be  imparted  to  youth  before  we  ^ive 
so  much  time  to  study  the  state  of  society 
in  which  it  is  wholly  wanting.  I  won't  de- 
tain yon  with  any  discussion  in  this  place 
on  the  morals  and  metaphysics  of  the  an- 
cients. I  suspect  that  they  knew  as 
much  of  the  mental  sciences  as  we  do  now 
—  neither  much  more  nor  much  less ;  and, 
without  speaking  dbrespectfully  of  them, 
we  may  say  this,  that  no  two  of  them  had 
the  same  opinion  on  the  same  subject. 
Then  we  are  dosed  with  the  antiquities  of 
the  ancients.  Every  man  is  expected  to 
know  how  many  Axchons  there  were  at 
Athens,  though  he  does  not  know  how 
many  Lords  of  the  Treasury  there  are  in 
Lonaon ;  he  must  know  all  the  forms  of 
their  courts,  though  he  knows  hardly  the 
names  of  our  own.  He  must  be  dosed  with 
their  laws  and  institutions — things  ex- 
cessively repulsive  to  the  j'oung  mind^- 
things  only  valuable  for  comparing  with 
our  own  institutions,  of  which  he  is  kept 
profoundly  ignorant. 

Then  another  thing,  not  a  little  irritating, 
is  Ancient  Geographer.     A  large  portion  of 
time  is  spent  in  studying  divisions  of  coun- 
tries that  have  long  ceased  to  exist,  or  have 
any  practical  bearing  on  the  world.     Of 
course,  if  you  are  to  study  the  language  of 
the  ancientsi  these  things  must  be  learned ; . 
but  is  it  not  melancholy  to  think  how  much, 
modern  geography  is  sacrificed  to  this  knowl- 
edge?   There  is  nothing  in  which  young 
men  are  more  deficient  than   in  geography. 
I  shall  just  mention  a  few  things  within  my 
Own  knowledge.    Take,  for  instance,  Aus- 
tralia.   It  is  veiy  rare  to  find  a  person  who  • 
knows  where  the  colonies  of  Australia  are. 
The  island  of  Java  is  said  to  have  been- given 
up  by  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  treaty  of  Vi- 
enna to  the  Dutch  because  he  could  not  find 
it  on  the  map,  and  was  ashamed  to  eonfess 
his  ignorance.    I  remember  a  ver)r  eminent 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  indeed  — 
I  will  not  mention  his  name  —  who^  made  a 
speech  in  which  it  was  quite  manifest  to  me 
tnat  he  thought  that  Upper  Canada  was 
nearest  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
Lower  Canada  was  higher  up  the  river.    If 
I  were  to  tell  you  his  name  you  would  be 
astonished.     Well,  we  are  going  to  make  an 
expedition  to  Abyssinia.    The  whole  thing 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  country. 
Now,  what  do  we  know  about  it  ?    There  is 
a  great  deal  to  be  known  aboatit.    A  great 
many  men  have  travelled  there,  and  a  great 
deal  has  been  written  about  it.    It  is    as 
much  as  most  men  can  do-  to. find. it  on  the- 
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map,  and  very  few  know  a  single  town  in  it. 
I  have  amused  myself  trying  to  see  how  few 
men  know  where  Gondar,  the  capital  of  this 
country,  is  situated  on  the  map ;  and  as  the 
prisoners  we  are  going  to  attempt  to  rescue 
can  probably  onhr  be  reached  by  going 
there,  and  so  to  Magdala,  it  is  nearly  as  im- 
portant to  know  where  it  is  as  to  know 
that  Halicarnassus  was  the  capital  city  of 
Caria,  or  that  there  were  twenty-three  cities 
of  the  Volscians  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome. 
There  is  another  illustration  I  may  give. 
The  name  of  the  place  is  in  the  Bible,  and 
we  might  have  hoped  better  things.  You 
will  remember  that  Mr  Bright  in  last  ses- 
sion of  Parliament  denominated  certain  gen- 
tlemen by  a  name  derived  from  a  cave. 
Well,  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  there  was  not 
one  person  in  twenty  whom  I  met  who  knew 
anything  about  the  Cave  of  AduUam,  and  I 
was  under  the  melancholy  and  cruel  necessi- 
ty of  explain! Dg  it  to  them,  and  of  pointing 
tne  arrow  that  was  aimed  against  my  own 
breast.  Afler  all,  gentlemen,  education  is  a 
preparation  for  actual  life,  and  I  ask  you  — 
though  no  doubt  the  memory  is  exercised 
and  the  faculties  are  sharpened  by  these 
studies  in.8ome  degree  —  whether  they  real- 
ly in  any  degree  fulfill  that  condition.  I 
say  there  is  nothing  so  valuable  for  a  man  as 
to  avoid  credulity.  If  he  discounts  a  man's 
bill,  he  should  mquire  before  he  does  it. 
But  what  we  are  taught  by  this  kind  of 
study,  our  attention  bemg  so  much  placed 
upon  words,  is  to  take  everything  for  grant- 
ed. We  find  a  statement  in  Thucydides,  or 
Cornelius  Nepos,  who  wrote  500  years  after- 
wards, and  we  never  are  instructed  that  the 
statement  of  the  latter  is  not  quite  as  good 
as  the  former.  And  so  with  other  thmgs. 
The  study  of  the  dead  langua^  precludes 
the  inquiring  habit  of  mind  which  measures 
probability,  which  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant that  a  man  can  acquire. 

I  will  now  give  you  a  catalogue  of  things 
which  a  highly-educated  man  —  one  who 
may  have  received  the  best  education  at  the 
highest  public  schools,  or  at  Oxfoixl  —  may 
be  in  total  ignorance  of.  He  probably  will 
know  nothin^r  of  the  anatomy  of  his'  own 
body.  He  will  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  the  difference  between  the  arteries  and 
the  veins,  and  he  may  not  know  whether 
the  spleen  is  placed  on  the  right  or  the  left 
side  of  his  spine.  He  may  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  *the  simplest  truths  of  physics,  and 
would  not  be  able  to  explain  the  barometer 
or  thermometer.  He  knows  nothing  of  the 
simplest  laws  of  animal  or  vegetable  life. 
He  need  not  know,  he  very  often  does  not 
know,  anything  about  arithmetic,  and  that 


ignorance  sticks  to  him  through  life;  he 
knows  nothing  of  accounts,  he  does  not 
know  the  meaning  of  double  entry,  or  even 
a  common  debtof  and  creditor  account. 
He  may  write  an  execrable  hand;  good 
clear  writing — perhaps  the  most  important 
qualification  a  gentleman  or  man  of  bua- 
ness  can  possess  — «-  is  totally  neglected.  He 
may  be  perfectly  deficient  in  spelling.  I 
knew  an  eminent  person  who  got  a  first- 
class  honour,  and  in  his  jessay  —  a  most  ex- 
cellent English  essay  —  there  were  forty-six 
mis-spellings.  He  may  know  nothing  of 
the  modem  geography  of  his  own  country ; 
he  may  know  notning  of  the  history  of 
England.  I  knew  an  mstance  not  long  ago 
of  a  gentleman  who  had  attained  high 
honors  at  the  University,  and  who  became  a 
contributor  to  a  periodical,  in  which  it  was 
suggested  he  should  illustrate  some  fact  by 
reference  to  Lord  Melbourne's.  Ministry. 
He  said  he  had  never  heard  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne. He  need  know  nothing  whatever 
of  modcArn  history  —  how  the  present  polity 
of  Europe  came  into  effect.  He  need 
know  nothing  of  mediieval  history,  and  that 
is  a  matter  of  serious  importance,  because 
important  results  have  fiowed  from  ig- 
norance* of  that  history.  Great  schisms 
have  arisen  in  the  Church  of  England 
from  absurdly^xaggerated  ideas  of  the 
perfection  of  everything  in  that  dreadful 
period ;  and  the  state  of  gross  ignorance  in 
which  people  are  left  as  to  these  times 
seems  almost  to  lead  them  to  suppose  that 
the  best  thing  that  modem  society  oonld 
aim  at  would  oe  to  return  to  the  state  of 
things  which  existed  when  the  first  crusade 
was  projected.  He  may  be  in  a  state  of 
utter  ignorance  of  the  antiquities  or  the  law 
of  England;  he  knows  the  laws  and  anti- 
quities of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  Engliidi 
laws  and  antiquities  are  bound  up  with  our 
freedom  and  history,  and  are  important  to 
every  day's  bumness ;  but*  he  knows  about 
them  nothing  whatever.  We  have,  I  here 
say  boldly,  a  literature  unparalleled  in  the 
world.  Which  of  our  great  classical  authors 
is  a  ^oung  man  required  to  read  in  order  to 
attam  the  highest  honours  our  educationid 
institutions  can  give  him  ?  He  studies  in 
the  most  minute  manner  the  ancient  wri- 
tings of  Rome  or  Greece.  But  as  for  Chaucer 
tfhd  Spenser,  or  the  earlier  classics,  the  old 
dramatists,  or  the  writers  of  the  reigns  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Charles  I.,  he  knowt 
nothing  of  them;  and  the  consequence  it 
that  our  style  is  impoverished,  and  the  nobl^ 
old  langoage  of  our  forefathers  drops  out  of 
use,  while  uie  minds  of  our  young  men  are 
employed    instead   in   stringing    togethcsr 
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scraps  of  Latin  poets  learned  by  heart,  and 
making  them  into  execrable  hexameters. 
Then  as  for  modern  languages.  There  is 
some  feeble  sort  of  attemP  to  teach  them, 
but  nothing  effective;  and  yet  surely,  if 
English  is  to  have  a  preference  over  modem 
languages,  as  it  ought  to  have,  modem  lan- 
guages ought  to  have  a  preference,  as  far 
as  the  practical  affairs  of  life  are  concerned, 
over  ancient  languages.  I  have  been  with 
a  party  of  half-a-dozen  first-class  Oxford 
gentlemen  on  the  Continent,  and  not  one 
spoke  a  word  of  French  or  German ;  and  if 
the  waiter  had  not  been  b#ter  educated 
than  we,  and  known  some  other  language 
than  his  own,  we  might  all  have  starved. 
That  is  not  nearly  all,  but  that  is  enough. 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the  provisions  in  the 
Highland  inn,  the  negative  catalogue  is 
very  copious,  and  I  therefore  sum  up  what  I 
have  to  say  on  this  point  by  making  this 
remark,  that  our  education  does  not  com- 
municate to  us  knowledge,  that  it  does  not 
communicate  to  us  the  means  of  obtiuntn^ 
knowledge,  and  that  it  does  not  communi- 
cate to  us  the  ;nean8  of  communicating 
knowledge. 

These  ^iiree  capita}  deficiencies  are  un- 
doubted; and  what  makes  these  so  painful 
is  the  thought  of  the  enormous  c^uantities  of 
things  eminently  worth  knowing  in  this 
world.  I  have  spoken  only  of  modem  his* 
tory,  of  modem  languages;  but  what  are 
modem  history  and  languages  compared 
with  the  boundless  field  that  nature  opens 
ont — with  the  new  world  which  chemistry 
is  expanding  before  us  —  with  the  old  world 
that  ffeology  has  called  again  into  existence 
—  with  the  wonderful  ^neralization  with 
regard  to  plants  and  animals,  and  all  those 
noble  stnaies  and  speculations  which  are 
the  glory  and  distinction  and  life-blood  of 
the  time  in  which  we  live,  and  of  which  our 
youth  remain,  almost  without  exception, 
totallv  Ignorant?  It  is. not  too  much  to 
sav,  that  the  man  who  becomes  really  well 
educated  must  begin  his  education  after  it 
has  closed.  After  all  had  been  done  for 
him  that  the  present  miserable,  contracted, 
and  poor  system  can  do,  he  has  to  begin 
and  educate  himself  over  again,  with  a  feel- 
ing that  he  has  wasted  the  best  and  most 
precious  years  of  his  life  on  things  neither 
useless  nor  unprofitable  in  themselves,  but 
which  were  tne  mere  bypaths  or  appa- 
nages to  the  knowledge  whicn  constitutes  the 
mental  stock  of  a  man  of  erudition.  How 
are  we  to  account  (or  this  phenomenon  — 
how,  with  physical  science  in  the  state  that 
it  is,  with  such  a  history  as  ones,  with  snoh 


a  literature  as  ours,  with  such  a  literature 
as  that  of  modem  Europe  before  us,  we 
should  turn  aside  from  this  rich  banquet, 
and  content  ourselves  with  gnawing  at 
mouldy  crusts  of  speculations  which  have 
passed  away  upwards  of  two  thousand 
years  ?  How  are  we  to  account  for  this  ? 
It  is  easily  accounted  for.  It  is  mainly 
the  fault  of  educational  endowments. 
When  the  educational  endowments  of 
Universities  were  made,  there  really  ex- 
isted no  English  literature.  Modem  his- 
tory had  not  Degan ;  medissval  history  was 
only  to  be  found  in  meagre  annals  of  monk- 
ish chroniclers.  Physical  science  was  not 
in  existence  at  all ;  and  there  really  was 
nothing  to  direct  the  mind  except  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  Aristotelian  logic.  No 
blame,  therefore,  attaches  to  these  noble 
and  philanthrope  persons  who  made  these 
foundations.  The  blame  is  in  those  who, 
after  the  immense  expansion  of  knowledge, 
have  not  found  means  to  expand  the  objects 
to  which  these  endowments  may  apply  in  a 
similar  proportion.  Nor  does  any  blame 
attach  to  our  Universities,  considered  strict- 
ly as  such  —  meaning  by  a  University  a 
body  that  ought  to  examine  and  test  the 
advancement  of  its  pupils;  because  our 
Universities  do  pve  examinations,  and  are 
willing,  I  am  sure,  to  give  them  on  any  sub- 
ject on  which  pupils  can  be  found.  But 
the  blame  lies  witn  the  Crovemment  of  this 
country,  because  these  endowments  which 
are  now  exclusively  given  to  Latin,  Greek, 
and  mathematics,  are  really,  in  my  opinion, 

Sablic  property,  for  the  use  of  which  the 
tate,  as  representing  the  public,  is  respon- 
sible. So  long  as  they  answer  the  end  that 
endowments  should  answer,  they  should  be 
let  alone.  When  they  do  not,  it  is  our 
business  to  reform  them.  Now  what  end 
do  they  answer?  The  end  that  they  an- 
swer is  this — they  give  an  enormous  boun- 
ty, an  enormous  premium,  on  the  study  of 
the  dead  languages,  and  of  pure  mathemat- 
ics. Well,  fhe  studies  of  the  dead  languages, 
and  of  pure  mathematics,  are  noble  and 
yaluable  studies,  and  if  that  was  all  I  would 
not  object  But  you  know  very  well  you 
cannot  give  a  premium  to  one  study  with- 
out discouraging  another,  and  though  their 
first  eff*ect  is  to  give  a  premium  to  these 
studies,  their  coUateral  and  far  more  im- 
portant effect  is  to  discount,  and,  I  would 
say,  prevent,  all  those  other  studies  which 
appear  to  me  infinitely  more  worthy  of  a 
place  in  education.  If  a  young  man  has 
talent,  and  is  in  w«nt  of  money,  as  any 
yonne  man  is  apt  to  be,  and  wants  to  turn 
bifl  tuent  to  advantage,  suppose  he  devotes 
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himself  to  phjrsical  science  in  Oxford,  he 
can  gain  a  firalrclass,  whatever  good  that 
will  do  him.  But  there  is  hardly  an  en- 
dowment open  to  him ;  whereas,  if  he  gave 
the  same  trouble  to  Latin  and  Greek,  he 
might  be  a  Fellow  of  half-ardozen  difierent 
coUeges  with  the  most  perfect  ease.  How 
can  you  expect  these  studies  to  get  fair- 
play,  when  the^  are  so  handicapp^  when 
the  whole  weight  of  these  enaowments, 
amounting  to  about  half-a-million  annually, 
is  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages, and  the  study  of  pore  mathematics  ? 
The  fault  lies,  therefore  with  the  Govern- 
ment, which  has  not  reformed  these  endow- 
ments; and  the  remedy,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  is  that  these  endowments  snould  be 
emancipated  from  this  narrow  application, 
so  that  the  emoluments  that  are  to  be  ob- 
tained for  learning,  may  be  impartially 
distributed  among  all  the  branches  of  hu- 
man knowledge  —  not  proscribing  the  sub- 
jects to  which  I  have  alluded,  but  not  giv- 
ing them  these  invidious  preferences  over 
all  the  rest.  The  same  thing  applies  to  our 
public  schools.  They  are  realljr  adventure 
schools,  kept  by  masters  for  their  own  prof- 
it. There  is  a  foundation  which  forms  the 
nucleus,  and  that  foundation  is  generally 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  that  overrules  and  dominates 
the  schools.  The  remedy  is  in  the  hands 
of  parents ;  but  these  schools  have  got  a 
goodwill  such  a^  no  other  institution  in  the 
country  has  got.  A  man  that  has  been  at 
a  school,  however  badly  taught  he  has  been, 
however  much  he  has  been  flogged,  always 
goes  away  with  an  affection  for  it.  He  for- 
gets his  troubles.  It  is  a  time  that  appears 
to  us  all  very  pleasant  in  the  retrospect ; 
and  as  these  troubles  are  to  be  undergone 
'not  again  by  himself,  but  by  his  son,  he  al- 
ways sends  him  there.  No  doubt,  if  we 
could  only  secure  a  fair  stage  and  no  favour 
for  all  the  different  branches  of  instruction, 
the  thing  would  remedy  itselK  Do  not 
mbunderstand  me.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any 
part  of  the  duty  of  Grovemment  to  pre- 
scribe what  people  should  leam,  except  in 
the  case  of  th^  poor,  where  time  is  so  limit- 
ed that  we  must  fix  upon  a  few  elementary 
subjects  to  get  anything  done  at  all.  I 
think  it  is  tUe  duty  of  the  parents  to  fix 
what  their  children  should  learn.  But  then 
the  State  should  stand  impartial,  and  not 
by  endowments  necemarily  force  education 
into  these  channels,  and  leave  those  others 
dry.  And,  therefore,  what  I  would  press 
is,  that  somehow  or  other  the  endowments 
sUould  bo  so  recast  as  to  give  all  subjects 
—  physical  science,  modem  history,  English 


history,  English  law,  ancient  languages, 
cient  literature,  ancient  history,  ancient 
philosophy  all  a  ^ir  and  equal  start  Yoa 
will  say,  How  isSt  possible  for  this  to  be 
done  ?  I  don't  presume  to  say  what  is  the  best 
way  of  doing  it,  but  I  can  tell  you  one  way 
it  can  be*  done,  because  I  have  done  it  my- 
self. I  was  Secretary  to  the  India  Board 
at  the  time  when  the  writerships  were 
thrown  open  to  public  competition.  We 
had  of  course  the  problem  to  solve  then, 
becatkse  if  we  had  restricted  them  to  Latin 
and  Greek,  oC  course  we  should  have  ex- 
cluded a  greft  number  of  very  meritorious 
candidates  —  gentlemen,  for  instance,  com- 
ing firom  the  Scotch  Universities,  who, 
though  very  well  versed  in  the  philosophy 
of  mmd,  and  many  other  valuable  studies, 
would  not  have  been  able  to  compete  per- 
haps successfully  in  classics  with  boys  trained 
in  the  English  public  schools.  And  there- 
fore we  had  to  attempt  to  do  something  of 
the  kind  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  point 
out  to  you  as  being  necessary  to  da  £1  or- 
der to  solve  the  problem  of  education,  I, 
with  the  assistance  of  Lord  Macaulay  and 
other  eminent  men,  prepared  a  scale  which 
has  since,  with  very  little  change,  been  the 
scale  upon  which  thdse  offices  have  been 
distributed;  that  is,  we  took  everything 
that  we  could  think  of  that  a  well-educated 
man  could  leam.  We  took  all  the  lan- 
guages :  we  took  Latin  and  Greek,  we 
took  French  and  English,  and  all  the 
modem  languages  of  Euroi>e ;  we  took  the 
principal  brancnes  of  physical  science,  we 
took  history,  English  Literature,  philosophy 
of  mind  as  tausht  in  Scotland,  and  at  Ox- 
ford, and  at  ouier  places ;  we  took  every- 
thing, and  we  gave  marks  to  each  accord- 
ing to  their  relative  importance,  as  near  as 
we  could  arrive  to  it ;  and  under  that  sys-w 
tern  all  persons  have  been  admitted  equally 
and  fairly  to  the  benefits  of  those  offices, 
whatever  their  line  of  study  may  have  been. 
Instead  of  loading  the  dice  in  favour  of  the 
dead  languages,  we  gave  them  all  a  fair 
start,  and  the  thing,  so  far  as  I*  know,  has 
worked  perfectly  smoothly  and  with  per- 
fect success.  Now,  I  say  something  of  that 
kind  should  be  done  if  we  are  to  reform 
endowments  so  as  to  place  all  studies  on  a 
lev.el,  and  then  let  the  best  study  win.  I 
won't  pretend  to  influence  the  decision  of 
parents,  but  I  should  give  to  them  no  bribe, 
no  inducement,  to  choose  one  study  more 
than  another,  but  allow  them  to  take  what- 
ever they  like  best.  And  I  think  yoa 
would  find  that  the  public  appetite  for 
Latin  verses,  the  difficult  parts  of  Greek 
choruses,  and  the  abstruser  rules  of  gram- 
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mar,  such  as  are  given  in  the  Latin  Primer 
recently  issued  for  the  use  of  public  schoob, 
would  begin,  to  abate;  mq  the  people 
would  think  it  is  better  toYnow  something 
of  the  world 'around  them,  something  about 
the  history  of  their  own  country,  something 
about  their  own  bodies  ana  their  own 
souls,  than  it  is  to  devote  themselves  en- 
tirely to  the  study  of  the  literature  of  the 
republics  of  Greece  and  Borne. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  afraid  I  have  de- 
tained you  at  very  great  length,  and  you 
will  be  hapmr  to  hear  that  I  ^ve  come  to 
an  end  to  what  I  propose  to  my  to  vou. 
There  is  one  more  proposal  that  I  wish  to 
make.  I  have  said  I  am  most  anxious  to 
educate  the  lower  classes  of  this  country,  in 
order  to  qualify  them  for  the  power  that  has 
parsed,  and  perhaps  will  pass  in  a  still 
greater  dejjroe,  into  their  hands.  I  am  also 
anxious  to  eilu(!ate,  in  a  manner  very  differ- 
ent from  the  present,  the  higher  classes  of 
this  cotintry,  an«l  also  for  a  political  reason. 
The  tinni  has  gone  past  evidentlpr  when  the 
higher  classes  can  hope  by  any  mdirect  in- 
fluence, either  of  property  or  coercion  of  any 
kind,  to  direct  the  course  of  public  affairs. 
Power  has  passed  out  of  their  hands,  and 
what  thev*do  must  be  done  by  the  influence 
of  superior  e<lueation  and  superior  cultiva- 
tion ;  by  the  influence  of  mind  over  mind  — 
"  the  sign  and  signet  of  the  Almighty  to  com- 
mand," which  never  fails  being  recognised 
wherever  it  is  truly  tested.  Well,  then, 
gentlemen,  how  is  this  likely  to  be  done? 
Is  it  by  confining  the  attention  of  the  sons  of 
the  wealthier  classes  of  the  country  to  the  his- 
tory of  these  old  languages  and  those  Pagan 
republics,  of  which  working  men  never 
heard,  with  which  they  are  never  brought  in 
contact  in  any  of  their  affairs,  and  of  which, 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  they  know 
nothing  ?  Is  it  not  better  that  gentlemen 
should  know  the  things  which  the  working 
men  know,  onlv  know  them  infinitely  better 
in  their  princfples  and  in  their  details,  so 
that  they  may  oo  able,  in  their  intercourse 
and  their  commerce  with  them,  to  assert  the 
superiority  over  them  which  greater  intel- 
ligence and  leisure  is  sure  to  give,  and  to 
conquer  back  by  means  of  a  wider  and  more 
enlightened  cultivation  some  of  the  influence 
which  they  have  lost  by  political  change  ? 
I  confess,  for  myself,  that,  whenever  I  talk 
with  an  intelligent  workman,  so  far  from 
being  able  to  assert  any  such  superiority,  I  am 
alwavs  tormented  with  the  conception,**  what 
a  fool  the  man  must  think  me  when  he  finds 
me,  upon  whose  education  thousands  of 
pounds  have  been  spent,  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  matters  which  ezpericnoe  teaches  him, 


and  which  he  naturally  thinks  every  educa- 
ted man  ought  to  know."  I  think  this  ought 
easily  to  be  managed.  The  lower  classes 
ought  to  be  educated  to  discharge  the  duties 
cast  upon  them.  They  should  also  be  edu- 
cated that  they  may  appreciate  and  defer  to 
a  higher  cultivation  when  they  meet  it ;  and 
tlie  higher  classes  ought  to  be  educated  in  a 
very  different  manner,  in  order  that  they 
may  exhibit  to  the  lower  classes  that  higher 
education  to  which,  if  it  were  shown  to  them, 
they  would  bow  down  and  defer. 


From  The  Examiner. 

In  the  truth  of  many  of  the  tenets  pro- 
pounded by  Mr.  Lowe  at  Edinburgh  regard- 
mg  education  we  perfectly  believe.  Belief 
is  the  realization  of  things  hoped  for  —  the 
anticipation  of  things  unseen.  Practically 
we  have  no  means  of  judging,  as  we  judge 
by  evidence  of  matters  of  fact,  how  a  nation 
would  fare  whose  youth  had  generally  cheap 
and  easy  access  to  the  various  branches  of 
useful  knowledge.  Hitherto  the  first  twenty 
years  of  genteel  and  opulent  life  in  England 
have  been  devoted  mainly  to  the  acquisition 
(for  the  most  part  very  superficial  and  im- 
perfect) of  wnat  may  be  termed,  by  com- 
parison, useless  knowledge,  —  to  wit,  Greek 
mythology,  Latin  prosody,  hexameter-spin- 
ning, and  getting  by  heart  the  trochaics  of 
Horace,  or  the  dithvrambics  of  .dSschylus. 
Ungenteel  schools,  n>r  the  sons  of  busmess 
men,  are  still,  for  the  most  part,  occupied 
with  the  teaching  of  bad  Latm,  Lancashire 
or  Middlesex  French,  round  hand,  fractions, 
and  no  popery.  This,  and  the  results  of  it, 
are  all  we  have  actually  before  us.  We  can- 
not, therefore,  venture  to  say  that  we  Jcnow 
a  system  like  that  forthshadowed  by  the  ex- 
Minister  of  Eklucation  would  very  soon  give 
us  a  greater'command  over  our  mental  and  ■ 
material  resources  as  a  people ;  but  that  it 
would  do  so  we  believe  as  profoundly  as  we 
do  in  the  brutalizing  tendency  of  hanging, 
flogging,  blood-money,  and  all  the  other 
remnants  of  barbarism  and  misrule  that  lin- 

f[er  amongst  us.  The  study  of  nature,  of  her 
aws,  as  modern  science  has  revealed  them 
unto  us,  and  of  her  ways,  her  looks,  and  her 
caprices,  as  modem  discovery  has  presented 
them  to  us,  is  as  much  beyond  the  study  of 
the  dead  languages  and  the  obsolete  sciences 
as  acquaintance  with  modem  gunnery  is 
superior  to  skill  in  archery,  or  the  use  of 
lance  and  shield. 
It  is  natural  enough  that  Mr*  Lowe  should 
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"educate !      EDUCATE ! " 


plead  as  the  excuse  for  his  sadden  outbreak 
m  favour  of  modern  knowledge  as  opposed  to 
the  antiquated  system  of  Eton  and  Oxford, 
that  as  vre  have  resolved  to  modernize  our 
politics,  we  should  simultaneously  modernize 
our  national  habits  of  school  and  college 
thought  So  long  as  statecraft  could  be 
maintained  as  an  art  and  mystery  capable 
of  being  practised  only  by  the  few,  it  signi- 
fied comparatively  little  how  much  of  fantas- 
tic paganism  or  classic  grammar  they  wasted 
their  boyhood  in  learning ;  and  how  little  of 
either,  or  of  anything  else,  was  acquired  by 
the  youth  of  the  wealth-producing  classes. 
According  to  Mr.  Lowe,  the  oligarchic 
method  of  rule  worked  admirably  for  its 
purpose;  and  we  are  bound,  therefore,  to 
presume  that  the  old-fashioned  method  of 
educating  the  rich,  of  not  educating  the  poor 
at  all,  and  of  educating  the  middle  classes 
badly,  was  fitting  and  appropriate  to  bygone 
times.  We  cannot  say  that  we  agree  in  any 
portion  of  this  view  of*things;  but  we  care 
not  to  enter  upon  the  discassion  here.  We  are 
too  glad  to  hail  Mr.  Lowe  as  a  champion  of 
wise  and  beneficent  doctrines  on  the  subject 
of  education,  to  inquire  critically  how  he 
has  come  to  be  so.  If  this  latest  of  social 
apostles  has,  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  been 
suddenly  blinded  by  the  li^ht  of  conviction, 
we  doubt  not  that  he  will  quickly  recover 
his  power  of  discriminative  vision,  and  that 
he  will  make  up,  by-and-by,  for  all  the 
threats  and  vows  he  once  breathed  forth  so 
vehemently  against  the  worth  and  power  of 
the  people,  by  labouring  more  abundantly 
than  all  others  for  their  enlightenment  and 
well-being.  As  far  as  we  understand  his 
views  with  respect  to  the  opening  of  Univer- 
sities, and  the  reform  of  Middle  Class 
teaching,  we  greet  him  heartily,  and  with 
honour. 


V^m  Punch. 
"  EDUCATE  r    EDUCATE  r»» 

There  '  are  camlvoroos  creatures,  ac- 
cording to  Cuvibr;  there  are  creatures 
framiniTorous,  according  to  OWEsr;  but 
esides,  there  is  a  pecunivorous  creature, 
according  to  PuKCHyfitrs,  called  Man,  and 
one  outrageous  species  of  the  ^enns  —  the 
glutton,  as  it  were,  of  its  kind  —  called 
Special  Commissioner- man.  The  bairis- 
ters-at-law  and  officers  at  war  who  have 
lately  been  **  amongst  the  masses,"  havinff 
once  tasted  — -  guineas  a  day  and  travel 
ling  allowances  (the  exact  honorarium  u  left 
blank,  for  fear  of  too  great  a  crowd  of  ap- 
plicants, and  a  riot  in  finont  of  the  office), 
thirsted  for  more  gold,  and  appointed  a 


deputation,  introduced  by  a  Prince  of  the 
Blood  and  Members  of  both  Houses, ''  to 
wait  on  "  Mr.  J^mich,  the  Secretary  for  the 
World  DepartmRit,  and  urge  on  him  the 
propriety  of  finding  other  employment  for 
their  **idle  hands  to  do."    He  had  found 
it   already,    but  thought  it  more  States- 
manlike and*  Downing-streetish  to  appear 
to  be  convinced  by  their  alignments.     Ue 
commissioned  them  to  undertake  an  inqui- 
ry amongst  those  classes  who  are  not  de- 
pendent on  weekly  wages  for  support,  and 
whose  incon^  range  from  £  IO(^to  £  1 00,000 
arvear,  to  iiKestigate  the  truth  of  certain 
allegations  that  have  lately  been    made 
touching  their  mental  destitution,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  they  are  witiiout   the 
common    necessaries  of  education.     Mr, 
Punch  added  no  other  directions,  but  gave 
each  of  the  S.  C.  a  copy  of  Mr.  Lowe's 
Edinburgh  address,  as  the  best  manual  they 
could  have,  his  benediction,  and  —  some 
money  on  account;    and  th^  dismissed 
them  to  their  different  posts,  and  Railway 
Stations,  with  a  request  that  their  reports 
might  be  sent  in  before  the  juvenile  mem- 
bers of  his  family  began  their  elder-wine 
at  Christmas-tide. 

From  an  immense  mass  of  nfktter  (fa- 
voured by  Messrs.  Pickford),  enough  to 
fill  a  great  many  of  those  books  which  may 
be  blue,  but  are  never  read,  Mr.  Punch  has 
selected  the  following  startling  revelations, 
which,  or  he  is  greatly  mistaken,  will  de- 
termine the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  intro- 
duce a  scheme  for  a  general  and  compuLK>ry 
education  rate  in  Feoruary  next :  — 

Cecil  Augustus  Hambleton.  Age 
40.  —  Employment  under  Government 
Had  a  Grammar  School  and  University 
education.  At  the  former,  the  principal 
works  studied  in  a  living  (English)  lan- 
guage, were  Adam's  Roman  AntiquiiieSj 
Butler's  Ancient  Geography ^  Lempriere 
and  Joyce's  Scientific  Dialogues.  From 
these  delightfiil  authors  he  retains,  even  in 
middle  life,  a  knowledge  of  the  material 
used  in  the  construction  of  cimilo  chairs, 
and  the  nature  of  the  lictora*  fasces ;  an 
acquaintance  with  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  Epirus  and  the  Symplegades;  a 
few  facts  in  the  somewhat  careless^  life  of 
Jupiter  Amoroso ;  and  a  glimmering  of  the 
uses  of  the  blowpipe  —  aSl  of  which  learn- 
ing is  of  the  greatest  use  to  him  in  the 
daily  routine  of  office  work.  Elas  fori^tten 
all  his  Greek,  as  he  found,  to  his  duimay, 
when  Isabel  Markhau  asked  him  to 
translate  a  motto  from  that  language  pre- 
fixed to  the  Boyal  Academy  Catalogue; 
and  the  last  time  he  tried  an  Ode  in  nor' 


"educate!    educate!" 
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ace  (the  ^  Donee  gratua  eram  tUn  '^  felt  that 
bis  renderiDg  would  not  have  been  satisfac- 
tory in  "the  Schools."  ^nce  knew  the 
succession  of  the  ^oman  Kings :  never 
knew  the  succession  of  Bojal  Houses  in 
English  History.  His  attention  having 
been  lately  drawn  to  the  fact,  knows  that 
Abyssinia  is  in  Africa,  but  declines  to  go 
into  particulars  as  to  the  position  on  the 
m^ip  of  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  — 
not  being,  he  hopes,  a  latitudinarian  —  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria  ^probably  colonised  by 
tho^e  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  were  dis- 
satisfied joiners),  and  our  Aree  Indian 
Presidencies.  Has  to  keep  his  mind  very 
steady  not  to  confuse  the  Alps  with  the 

SAppenines,  or  the  Pyrenees  with  the  Car- 
atliians,  never  having  been  abroad,  never 
aving  smoked  a  cigar  in  his  life,  except 
on  one  occasion,  when  he  had  to  go  to  bed 
prematurely, and  beingaltogether unversed 
m  athletic  exercises.  Fortunately  for  him, 
there  were  no  examinations  when  he  en- 
tered the  Dotation  Department. 

[Mr.  Littleton  Glanvillb,  the  S.  C. 
for  the  Metropolis,  has  been  warned  that 
the  closing  part  of  Mr.  Hambleton's 
statement  contains  matter  wholly  irrele- 
vant] 

Cropwell  Butler  Bishop.  Age  19. 
—  Educated  at  an  expensive  private  school. 
Got  a  nomination  for  tne  Perambulator  Car- 
riages Registration  Office.  Crammed  for 
the  examination,  nothing  that  he  had  learnt 
at  old  Caneham's  being  of  the  slightest 
use  to  him.  Failed  to  satisfy  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Examiners.  Their  views  and  his  dif- 
fered materially  as  to  the  proper  spelling 
of  "vittles,"  ♦*  received,"  "  embaresment," 
and  "  afectionate,"  the  relationship  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, who  he  discovered,  when  too  late,  was 
not  that  King's  grandmother,  and  the  au- 
thorship of  the  poem  of  the  Traveller, 
which  be  erroneously  ascribed  to  Mungo 
Park.  Believes  that  his  handwriting  was 
also  objoct('4  to,  and  knows  he  omitted  all 
punctuation,  but  cannot  stop  to  give  more 
details  as  he  is  off  to  Buenos  Ayres,  not  be- 
ing able  to  get  any  employment  in  England. 

Evelyn  Allingham  Etheredgb. 
Age  27.  —  In  a  Cavalry  Regiment  Was  at 
King  Henry's,  where  he  learnt  to  play  at  crick- 
et and  run  through  a  heap  of  money.  Coqld 
construe  Ovid —  with  a  crio,  and  make  verses, 
but  they  were  —  nonsense.  Cannot  say  in 
what  reign  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
lived,  and  forgets  who  fought  the  battle 
of  Ed^c  Hill,  but  knows  a  place  of  that 
jiame  near  Liverpool  —  some  awfully  jolly 
girls  there :  met  them  at  a  croquet  party, 


and  danced  with  them  afterwards  till  aU 
was  blue.  Is  not  certain  whether  the  sun 
moves  round  the  earth,  or  the  earth  round 
the  sun.  Unable  to  distinguish  between 
Jacobites  and  Jacobins,  but  is  fully  aware 
that  the  latter  are  fancy  pieeons.  Was  one 
of  the  first  to  part  his  hair  down  the  middle, 
and  wear  a  half  crown  hat  Cannot  cast 
up  his  tradesmen's  bills,  and  "  Will  have 
much  pleasure  in  accepting  Mrs.  Dalrym- 
PLE  II  avers  ham's  invitation  for  the  2drd." 
Mabel  Meredith  Ashton.  Age  20. 
—  At  Miss  Bollinson's,  The  Laurels, 
Superior  Norwood,  for  several  years.  Terms 
100  guineas,  with  all  sorts  of  extras  and  ex-' 
travagances.  Learnt  the  piano  and  harp, 
but  never  practises  now  on  either  instrument, 
not  having  the  slightest  taste  for  music. 
Has  forgotten  her  German,  and,  when  she 
went  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  found  some  diffi- 
culty iu  making  herself  understood  in  the 
shops.  Never  read  Scott's  novels,  Shaks- 
PE are's  plays  (except  bits  out  of  Romeo 
and  JulietY  or  Mac AUL ay's  History,  and 
seldom  looks  at  a  newspaper.  Has  just  fin- 
ished Forgotten  Crimes^  and  is  aiudously 
waiting  for  the  first  volume  of  The  Bigamist 
Banker,  Is  not  sure  who  is  Prime  Minister, 
and  is  indifierent  as  to  the  derivation  of  * 
Rotten  Row.  Does  not  find  that  the  Giron- 
dists, on  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  or  the  Man 
in  the  Iron  Mask  are  common  topics  of  con- 
versation at  dinner,  and  is  not  pressed  by 
her  partners  for  her  views  on  the  probable* 
exhaustion  of  our  coal-fields,  and  the  nature 
of  the  implements  found  in  the  Drift  The 
drift  of  their  remarks  usually  somewhat  silly. 
Made  the  following  replies  as  to  the  source 
of  one  or  two  familiar  quotations :  ^ 


« 


On  the  light  fantastic  toe : " 


A  novel  she  once  read,  called  Almacli^ 

**  And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air : " 

Piesse  and  Lubin. 

"Who  shall  decide,  when  doctors  disagree?  " 

Probably    some  medical  book,  not  p«>per 
for  her  to  read. 

"Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the 
helm : " 

Dibdin's  Naval  Songs. 

"Where  ignorance  Is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to   be 
wise : " 

Cordially  agrees  with  that  excellent  senti- 
ment of  Mrs.  Hannah  More's. 
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LINDA  TRESSEL.  —  PABT  lU. 
CHAPTER  V. 

A  WEEK  passed  by,  and  Linda  Tressel 
heard  nothing  of  Ludovic,  and  began  at  last 
to  hope  that  that  terrible  episocle  of  the 
young  man's  visit  to  her  mi^fht  be  allowed 
to  be  as  though  it  had  never  been,  A  ,week 
passed  by,  during  every  day  of  which  Lin- 
da had  feared  and  had  half  expected  to  hear 
some  question  from  her  aunt  which  would 
nearly  crush  her  to  the  ground.  But  no 
.  such  question  had  been  asked,  and,  for 
aught  that  Linda  knew,  no  one  but  she  and 
Ludovic  were  aware  of  the  wonderful  jump 
that  had  been  made  out  of.  the  boat  on  to 
the  island.  And  during  this  week  little, 
almost  nothing,  was  said  to  her  in  reference 
to  the  courtsliip  of  Peter  Steinmarc.  Peter 
himself  spoke  never  a  word  ;  and  Madame 
Staubach  had  merely  said,  in  reference  to 
certain  pipes  of  tobacco  which  were  smoked 
by  the  town-clerk  in  Ma'dame  Staubach's 
parlour,  and  which  would  heretofore  have 
been  smoked  in  the  town-clerk's  own  room, 
that  it  was  well  that  Peter  should  learn  to 
make  himself  at  home  with  them.  Linda 
had  said  nothing  in  reply,  but  had  sworn 
inwardly  that  she  would  never  make  herself 
at  home  with  Peter  Steinmarc. 

In  spito  of  the  pipes  of  tobacco,  Linda 
was  beginning  to  hope  that  she  might  even 
yet  escape  from  her  double  peril,  and,  per- 
haps, was  beginning  to  have  hope  even  be- 
yond that,  when  she  was  suddenly  shaken 
m  her  security  by  words  which  were  spoken 
to  her  by  Fanny  Ut:isse.  "  Linda,**  said 
Fanny,  running  over  to  the  gate  of  Madame 
Staubnch's  house,  very  early  on  one  bright 
summer  morning,  *^  Lmda,  it  is  to  be  to-mor- 
row  !^And  will  you  not  come  ?  '* 

"  IW,  dear ;  we  never  go  out  here  :  we 
are  so  sad  and  solemn  that  we  know  nothing 
^f  gaiety.** 

"  You  need  not  be  solemn  unless  you  like 
It.  • 

**  I  don't  know  but  what  I  do  like  it,  Fan- 
ny ;  I  have  become  so  used  to  it  that  I  am 
as  gKive  as  an  owl." 

^*  That  comes  of  having  an  old  lover, 
Linda." 

"  I  have  not  got  an  old  lover,"  said  Linda, 
petulantly. 

"You  have  got  a  young  one,  at  any 
rate.** 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Fanny  ?  " 

"  What  do  I  mean  ?  Just  what  I  say. 
You  know  very  well  what  I  mean.  Who 
was  it  jumped  over  the  river  that  Sunday 
morning,  my  dear  ?    I  know  all  about  it" 


Then  there  came  across  Linda's  face  a  look 
of  extreme  pain.  —  a  look  of  anguish  ;  and 
Fanny  Heisse  (ftild  see  that  her  friend  was 
greatly  moved  by  what  she  had  said.  "  You 
(lon*t  suppose  that  I  shall  tell  any  one,"  she 
added. 

"  I  should  not  mind  any  thing  being  told 
if  all  could  be  told,  Linda." 

"  But  he  did  come,  —  did  he  not  ?  "  Lin- 
da merely  nodded  her  head.  "  Yes ;  I 
knew  that  he  came  when  your  aunt  was  at 
church,  and  Tetchen  was  out,  and  Herr 
Steinmarc  Has  out.  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  he 
should  be  such  a  ne*er-do-well  ?  ** 

"  Do  you  think  that  I  am  a  ne'er-do-weU, 
Fanny  ?  *' 

'*  No,  indeed ;  but,  Linda,  X  will  tell  yon 
what  I  have  always  thought  about  young 
men.  They  are  very  nice,  and  all  tihat; 
and  when  old  croaking  hunkses  have  told 
me  that  I  should  have  nothing  to  say  to 
them,  I  have  always  answered  that  I  meant  to 
have  as  much  to  say  to  them  as  possible ;  but 
it  is  like  eating  good  things;  —  everybody 
likes  eating  ^ood  things,  but  one  feels 
ashamed  of  doing  it  in  secret." 

This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  poor  Linda. 
"  But  I  don*t  like  doing  it,"  she  answered. 
"It  wa8n*t  my  fault  I  did  not  bid  him 
come." 

"  One  never  does  bid  them  to  come ;  I 
mean  not  till  one  has  taken  up  with  a  fel- 
low as  a  lover  outright.  Then  you  bid 
them,  and  sometimes  they  won*t  come  for 
your  bidding." 

"I  would  have  given  any  thing  in  the 
world  to  have  prevented  his  doing  what  he 
did.  I  never  mean  to  speak  to  him  again, 
—  if  I  can  help  it" 

"  Oh,  Linda !  " 

'*  I  suppose  you  think  I  expected  him, 
because  I  stayed  at  home  alone.** 

"  Well,  —  I  did  think  that  possibly  you 
expected  something." 

"  I  would  have  gone  to  church  with  my 
aunt  though  my  head  was  splitting  bad  I 
thought  that  Ilerr  Valcarm  would  have 
come  here  while  she  was  away." 

*'  Mind  I  have  not  blamed  you.  It  is  a 
great  shame  to  give  a  girl  an  old  lover  like 
reter  Steinmarc,  and  ask  her  to  marry  Liin. 
I  wouldn*t  have  married  Peter  Steinmarc 
for  all  the  uncles  and  all  the  aunts  in  crea- 
tion ;  nor  yet  for  father,  —  though  father 
would  never  have  thought  of  such  a  thing. 
I  think  a  girl  should  choose  a  lover  foi:  her- 
self, thougn  how  she  is  to  do  so  if  she  is  to 
be  kept  moping  at  home  always,  I<cannot 
tell.  If  I  were  treated  as  you  are  I  think 
I  should  ask  somebody  to  jump  over  th<^ 
river  to  me." 
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"I  have  asked  nobody.  But,  Fanny, 
how^  did  you  know  it  ?  " 

*'  A  little  bird  saw  him.'* 

"  But,  Fanny,  do  tell  me." 

'*  Max  saw  l)im  get  across  the  river  with 
his  own  eyes."  Max  Bogen  was  the  happy 
man  who  on  the  morrow  was  to  make  Fan- 
ny Heisse  his  wife. 

**  Heavens  and  earth  1 " 

"  But,  Linda,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of 
Max.  Of  all  men  in  the  world  he  is  the 
very  last  to  tell  tales." 

"  Fanny,  if  ever  you  whisper  a  word  of 
this  to  any  one,  I  wul  never  speak  to  you 
again."   • 

"  Qf  course,  I  shall  not  whisper  it." 

**  I  cannot  explain  to  you  all  about  it,  — 
how  it  would  rum  me.  I  think  I  should  kill 
myself  outrieht  if  my  aunt  were  to  know 
it;  and  yet  1  did  nothing  wrong.  I  would 
not  encourage  a  man  to  come  to  me  in  that 
way  for  all  the  world  ;  but  I  could  not  help 
his  coming.  I  got  myself  into  the  kifehen ; 
but  when  I  found  that  he  was  in  the  house 
I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  open  the 
door  and  speak  to  him." 

^*  Very  much  better.  I  would  have  slap- 
ped his  mce.  A  lover  should  know  when  to 
come  and  when  to  stay  away." 

**  I  was  ashamed  to  think  that  I  did  not 
dare  to  speak  to  him,  and  so  I  opened  the 
door.    I  was  very  angry  with  him." 

"  But  still,  perhaps,  you  like  him, — just 
a  little ;  is  not  that  true,  Linda  ?  " 

**  I  do  not  know ;  but  this  I  know,  I  do 
not  want  ever  to  see  him  again." 

"  Come,  Linda ;  never  is  a  long  time." 

"  Let  it  be  ever  so  long,  what  I  say  is 

true."  . 

**  The  worst  of  Ludovic  is  that  he  is  a 
ne'er-do-well.  He  spends  more  money  than 
be  cams,  and  he  is  one  of  those  wild  spirits 
who  are  always  making  up  some  plan  of 
politics  —  who  live  with  one  foot  inside  the 
State  prison,  as  it  were.  I  like  a  lover  to 
be  gay,  and  all  that ;  but  it  is  not  well  to 
have  one's  young  man  carried  off  itnd 
locked  up  by  the  burgomasters.  But, 
Linda,  do  not  be  unhappy.  Be  sure  that 
I  shall  not  tell ;  and  &s  for  Max  Bogen,  his 
tongue  is  not  his  own.  I  should  like  to 
bear  him  say  a  word  about  such  a  thing 
when  I  tell  him  to  be  silent." 

Linda  believed  her  friend,  but  still  it  was 
a  great  trouble  to  her  that  any  one  should 
know  what  Ludovic  Valcarm  had  done  on 
that  Sunday  morning.  *  As  she  thought  of 
it  all,  it  seemed  to  her  to  be  almost  impossi- 
ble that  a  secret  should  remain  a  secret  that 
•  was  known  to  three  persons,  —  for  she  was 
sure  that  Tetchen  knew  it,  —  to  three  per- 


sons besides  those  immediately  concerned. 
She  thought  of  her  aunt's  words  to  her, 
when  Madame  Staubach  had  cautioned  her 
against  deceit,  "I  do  not  think  that  yon 
would  willingly  be  false  to  me,  because  the 
sin  against  the  Lord  would  be  so  great/' 
Linda  had  understood  well  how  much  had 
been  meant  by  this  caution.  Her  aunt  had 
groaned  over  her  in  spirit  once,  when  she 
found  it  to  be  a  fact  that  Ludovic  Valcarm 
had  been  allowed  to  speak  to  her,  —  had 
been  allowed  to  speak  though  it  were  but  a 
dozen  words.  The  dozen  words  had  been 
spoken  and  had  not  been  revealed,  and 
Madame  Staubach  having  heard  of  this  sinj 
had  groaned  in  the  spirit  heavily.  How 
much  deeper  would  be  her  groans  if  she 
should  come  to  know  that  Ludovic  had  been 
received  in  her  absence,  had  been  received 
on  a  Sabbath  morning,  when  her  niece  was 
feigning  to  be  ill !  Linda  still  fancied  that 
her  aunt  might  believe  her  if  she  were  to 
tell  her  own  story,  but  she  was  certain  that 
her  aunt  would  never  believe  her  if  the 
story  were  to  be  told  by  another.  In  that 
case  there  would  be  nothing  for  her,  Liflda, 
but  perpetual  war;  and,  .as  she  thought, 
perpetual  disgrace.  As  her  aunt  would  in 
such  circumstances  range  her  forces  on  the 
side  of  propriety,  so  must  she  range  hers 
on  the  side  of  impropriety.  It  would  be- 
come necessary  that  she  should  surrender 
herself,  as  it  were,  to  Satan ;  that  she  should 
make  up  her  mind  for  an  evil  life;  that  she 
should  cut  altogether  the  cord  which  bound 
her  to  the  rigid  practices  of  her  present 
mode  of  living.  Her  aunt  had  once  asked 
her  if  she  meant  to  be  the  light-of-love  of 
this  young  man.  Linda  had  well  known 
what  her  aunt  had  meant,  and  had  felt  deep 
offence ;  but  yet  she  now  thought  that  she 
could  foresee  a  state  of  things  in^hich, 
though  that  degradation  might  ye 4be  im- 
possible, the  infamy  of  such  degradation 
would  belong  to  her.  She  did  not  knc^ 
how  to  protect  herself  from  all  this,  unlem 
she  did  so  by  telling  her  aunt  of  the  young 
man's  visit 

But  were  she  to  do  so  she  must  accom- 
pany her  tale  by  the  strongest  assurance 
that  no  possible  consideration  would  induce 
her  to  marry  Peter  Steinmarc.  There  must 
then  be  a  compact,  as  has  before  been  said, 
that  the  name  neither  of  one  man  nor  the 
other  should  ever  again  be  mentioned  as 
that  of  Linda's  future  husband.  But  would 
her  aunt  aeree  to  such  a  compact  ?  Would 
she  not  rather  90  use  the  story  that  would 
be  told  to  her,  as  to  draw  from  it  additional 
reasons  for  pressing  Peter's  suit?  The 
odious  man  still  smoked  his  pipes  of  tobacco 
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Id  Madame  Staubacb's  parlour,  gradually 
learning  to  make  himself  at  home  there. 
Linda,  as  she  thought  of  this,  became  grave, 
settled,  and  almost  ferocious  in  the  working 
of  her  mind.  Anything,  would  be  better 
than  this, — even  the  degradation  to  be 
feared  from  hard  tongues,  and  from  the  evil 
report  of  virtuous  women.  As  she  pictured 
tQ  herself  Peter  Steinmarc  with  his  oig  feet, 
and  his  straggling  hairs,  and  his  old  hat,  and 
his  constant  pipe,  almost  any  lot  in  life 
seemed  to  her  to  be  better  than  that.  Any 
lot  in  death  would  certainly  be  better  than 
that  No !  If  she  told  her  story  there  must 
be  a  compact.  And  if  her  aunt  would  con- 
sent to  no  compact,  then,  —  then  she  must 
give  herself  over  to  the  Evil  One.  In  that 
case  there  would  be  no  possible  friend  for 
her,  no  ally  available  to  her  in  her  difficul- 
ties, but  the  one.  In  that  case,  even  though 
Ludovic  should  have  both  feet  within  the 
State  prison,  he  must  be  all  in  all  to  her,  and 
she,  —  if  possible,  —  all  in  all  to  him. 

Then  she  was  driven  to  ask  herself  some 
questions  as  to  her  feelings  towards  Ludovic 
Valbarm.  Hitherto  she  had  endeavoured 
to  comfort  herself  with  the  reflection  that 
she  had  in  no  degree  committed  herself 
She  had  not  even  confessed  to  herself  that 
she  loved  the  man.  She  had  never  spoken, 
— she  thought  that  she  had  never  spoken  a 
word,  that  could  be  taken  by  him  as  encour- 
agement. But  yet,  as  things  were  going 
with  her  now,  she  passed  no  waking  hour 
without  thinking  of  him ;  and  in  her  sleep- 
ing hours  he  came  to  her  in  her  dreams. 
Ah,  how  often  he  leaped  over  that  river, 
beautifully,  like  an  an^el,  and  running  to 
her  in  her  difficulties,  dispersed  all  her  trou- 
bles by  the  beauty  of  nis  presence.  But 
then  the  scene  would  change,  and  he  would 
become  a  fiend  instead  of  a  god,  or  a  fallen 
angel  (nnd  at  these  moments  it  would  be- 
come' her  fate  to  be  carried  off  with  him 
«to  uttermost  darkness.  But  even  in  her 
ddest  dreams  she  was  never  inclined  to 
stand  before  the  table  in  the  church  and 
vow  that  she  would  be  the  Ic^ing  wife  of 
Peter  Steinmarc.  Whenever  in  her  dreams 
such  .a  vow  was  made,  the  promise  was 
always  given  to  that  ne'er-do-weU. 

Of  course  she  loved  the  man.  She  came 
to  know  it  as  a  fact,  to  be  quite  sure  that  she 
loved  him,  without  reaching  any  moment  in 
which  she  first  made  the  confession  openly 
to  herself.  She  knew  that  she  loved  him. 
Had  she  not  loved  him,  would  she  have  so 
easily  forgiven  him,  —  so  easily  have  told 
him  that  he  was  forgiven?'  Had  she  not 
loved  him,  would  not  lier  aunt  have  heard 
the  whole  story  from  her  on  that  Sunday 


eveninff,  even  though  the  two  chapters 
of  Isaiah  had  been  left  unread  in  order 
that  she  might  tell  it?  Perhaps,  after 
all,  the  compact  of  which  she  had  been 
thinking  might  be  more  difficult  to  her  than 
she  had  imagined.  If  the  story  of  Ludovic's 
coming  could  be  kept  from  her  aunt's  ears, 
it  might  even  yet  be  possible  to  her  to  keep 
Steinmarc  at  a  distance  without  any  com- 
pact. One  thing  was  certain  to  her.  He 
should  be  kept  at  a  distance,  either  with  or 
without  a  compact. 

Days  went  on,  and  Fanny  Heisse  was 
married,  and  all  probability  of  telling  the 
story  was  at  an  end.  Madame  Staubacli  had 
asked  her  niece  why  she  did  not  go  to 
her  friend's  wedding,  but  Linda  had  made 
no  answer,  —  had  shaken  her  head  as  though 
in  anger.  What  business  had  her  aunt*  to 
ask  her  why  she  did  not  make  one  of  a  ^ay 
assemblage,  while  every  thing  was  being 
done  to  Danish  all  feehng  of  gaiety  from 
her  lifb  ?  How  could  there  be  any  pleasant 
thought  in  her  mind  while  Peter  Steinmarc 
still  smoked  his  pipes  in  their  front  parlour  ? 
Her  aunt  understood  this,  and  did  not  press 
the  question  of  the  wedding  party.  JBut, 
after  so  long  an  interval,  she  did  find  it 
necessary  to  press  that  other  question  of 
Peter's  courtsnip.  It  was  now  nearly  a 
month  since  the  matter  had  first  been 
opened  to  Linda,  and  Madame  Staubach 
was  resolved  that  the  thing  should  be  settled 
before  the  autumn  was  over.  "  Linda,"  she 
said  one  day,  "  has  Peter  Steinmarc  spoken 
to  you  lately  ?  " 
^  Has  he  spoken  to  me,  aunt  Charlotte  ?  " 
^*  You  know  what  I  mean,  Linda." 
'*  No,  he  has  not  —  spoken  to  me.  I  do 
not  mean  that  he  should  —  speak  to  me." 
Linda,  as  she  made  this  answer,  put  on  a 
hard  stubborn  look,  such  as  her  aunt  did 
not  know  that  she  had  ever  before  seen  upon 
her  countenance.  But  if  Linda  was  re- 
solved, so  also  was  Madame  Staubach. 

"My  dear,"  said  the  aunt,  ^^I  do  not 
know  what  to  think  of  such  an  answer. 
Herr  Steinmarc  has  a  right  to  speak  if  he 

E leases,  and  certainly  so  when  that  which 
e  says  is  said  with  my  full  concurrence." 

**  I  can't  allow  you  to  think  that  I  shall 
ever  be  his  wife.    That  is  all." 

After  this  there  was  silence  for  lome 
minutes,  and  then  Madame  Staubach  spoke 
again.  ^*  My  dear,  have  you  thought  at  all 
about  —  marriage  ?  " 

"  Not  much,  aunt  Charlotte." 

"  I  daresay  not,  Linda ;  and  yet  it  is  a 
subject  on  which  a   young  woman  should 
think   much  before  she  either  accepts  or, 
rejects  a  proposed  husband." 
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''  It  is  enough  to  know  that  one  doesn't 
like  a  man." 

*^  No,  that  is  not  enough.  Tou  should  ex- 
amine the  cauHcs  of  your  dislike.  And  as 
far  as  mere  dislike  goes,  you  should  get  over 
it,  if  it  be  unjust,  xou  ought  to  do  that, 
whoever  may  be  the  person  in  question." 

*'  But  it  is  not  mere  dislike.** 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Linda  ?  " 

"  It  is  disgust." 

"  Linda,  that  is  very  wicked.  You  should 
not  allow  yourself  to  feel  ^hat  you  call  dis- 
gust at  any  of  God's  creatures.  Have  you 
ever  thought  who  made  Ilerr  Steinmarc  ?  " 

**  (iod  made  Judas  Iscariot,  aunt  Char- 
lotte." 

»» Linda,  that  is  profane,  —  very  profane." 
Then  there  was  silence  between  them 
again ;  and  Linda  would  have  remained 
silent  had  her  aunt  permitted  it.  She  had 
been  called  profane,  but  she  disregarded 
that,  having,  as  she  thought,  got  the  better 
of  her  aunt  in  the  argument  as  to  disgust 
felt  for  any  of  6od*s  creatures.  But  Mad- 
ame Staubach  had  still  much  to  sav.  **  I 
was  asking  you  whether  you  had  thought 
at  all  about  marriage,  and  you  told  me  that 
you  had  not." 

**  I  have  thought  that  I  could  not  possibly 
—  under  any  circumstances  —  marry  Peter 
Steinmarc." 

''Linda,  will  you  let  me  speak?  Mar- 
riage is  a  very  solemn  thing." 
*  *'  Very  solemn  indeed,  aunt  Charlotte." 
-**  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  all-wise  Creator  has  thought  fit 
to  make  the  weaker  vessel  subject  to  the 
stronger  one."  Linda  said  nothing,  but 
thought  that  that  old  town-clerk  was  not  a 
vessel  strong  enough  to  hold  her  in  subjec- 
tion. **It  is  this  which  a  woman  should 
bring  home  to  herself,  Linda,  when  she  first 
thinks  of  marriage." 

*'  Of  course  I  should  think  of  it,  if  I 
were  going  to  be  married." 

**  Young  women  too  oden  allow  them* 
selves  to  imagine  that  wedlock  should  mean 
pleasure  and  diversion.  Instead  of  that  it 
IS  simply  the  entering  into  that  state  of  life 
in  which  a  woman  can  best  do  her  dutv 
here  below.  All  life  here  must  be  painful, 
full  of  toil,  and  moistened  with  many  tears." 
Linda  was  partly  prepared  to  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  this  teacning ;  but  she  thought 
that  thera  was  a  great  difference  in  the 
bitterness  of  tears.  Were  she  to  marry 
Ludovic  Valcarm,  her  tears  with  htm  would 
doubtless  be  very  bitter,  but  no  tears  could 
be  80  bitter  as  those  which  she  would  be 
called  upon  to  shed  as  the  wife  of  Peter 
Steinmarc.    "  Of  course,"  continued  Mad- 
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ame  Staubach,  "a  wife  should  love  her 
husband." 

''  But  I  could  not  love  Peter  Steinmarc." 

**  Will  you  listen  to  mu  ?  How  can  you 
understand  me  if  you  will  not  listen  to  me  V 
A  wife  should  love  her  husband.  But  young 
women,  such  as  I  see  them  to  be,  because 
they  have  been  so  instructed,  want  to  have 
something  soft  and  delicate,  a  creature 
without  a  single  serious  thought,  who  is 
chosen  because  his  cheek  is  red  ftnd  his  hair 
is  soft ;  because  he  can  dance,  and  speak 
vain,  meaningless  words ;  because  he  makes 
love,  as  the  foolish  parlance  of*  the  world 
goes.  And  we  see  what  comes  of  such 
lovemaking.  Oh,  Linda !  God  forbid  that 
you  should  fall  into  that  snare!  If  you 
will  think  of  it,  what  is  it  but  harlotry  ?  " 

*^  Aunt  Charlotte,  do  not  say  such  horri- 
ble things." 

**  A  woman  when  she  becomes  a  man's 
wife  should  see,  above  all  things,  that  she  is 
not  tempted  by  the  devil  afler  this  fashion. 
Remember,  Linda,  how  he  goeth  about,  — 
ever  afler  our  souls,  —  like  a  roaring  lion. 
And  it  is  in  this  way  specially  that  he  goeth 
about  afler  the  souls  or  young  women." 

^'  But  why  do  you  say  those  things  to 
me  ( 

'*  It  is  to  you  only  that  I  can  say  them. 
I  would  so  speak  to  all  young  women,  if  it 
were  given  me  to  speak  to  more  than  to 
one.     Xou  talk  of  love." 

*^No,  aunt;  never.  I  do  not  talk  —  of 
love." 

"  Young  women  do,  and  think  of  it,  not 
knowing  what  love  for  their  husband  should 
mean.  A  woman  should  revere  her  hus- 
band, and  obey  him,  and  be  subject  to  him . 
in  everything."  Was  it  supposed,  Linda 
thought,  that  she  should  revere  such  a  being 
as  Peter  Steinmarc  ?  What  could  be  her 
aunt's  idea  of  reverence?  **  If  she  does  ■ 
that,  she  will  love  him  also." 

"  Yes,  —  if  she  does,"  said  Linda.  - 

"  And  will  not*  this  be  much  more  likely,. 
if  the  husband  be  older  than  his  wife  ?  " 

"  A  year  or  two,"  said  Linda,  timidly. 

*^  Not  a  year  or  two  only,  but  so  much  so«* 
as  to  make  him  graver  and  wiser,  and  fit  to- 
be  in  command  over  her.      Will   not  the 
woman  so  ruled  be  safer  than  she  who  trusts  • 
herself  with  one  who  is  perhaps  as  weak 
and  inexperienced  as  herself?       Madame- 
Staubach  paused,  but  Linda  would  not  an- 
swer the  Question.      She  did  not  wish>  for 
such  security  as  was  here  proposed  to  her. 
*^  Is  it  not  that  of  which  you  have  to  think, 
—  your  safety  here,  so  that,  if  possible^  you* 
may  be  safe  hereafter  ?  "    Linda  answiered' 
this  to  herself,  within  her  own  bosom..    Nofu 
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for  security  here  or  hereafter,  even  were 
such  to  be  found  by  such  means,  would  she 
consent  to  become  the  wife  of  the  man 
proposed  to  her.  Madame  Staubach,  find- 
ing that  no  spoken  reply  was  given  to  her 
questions,  at  last  proceeded  from  generali- 
ties to  the  special  case  which  she  had  under 
her  consideration.  **  Linda,"  she  said,  *^  I 
trust  you  will  consent  to  become  the  wife 
of  this  excellent  man."  Linda's  face  be- 
came very  hard,  but  still  she  said  nothing. 
"  The  danger  of  which  I  have  spoken  is 
close  upon  you.  You  must  feel  it  to  be  so. 
A  youth,  perhaps  the  most  notorious  in  all 
Nuremberg  for  wickedness  " 

"  No,  aunt ;  no." 

"  I  say  yes ;  and  this  youth  is  spoken  of 
openly  as  your  lover." 

"  No  one  has  a  right  to  say  so." 

"  It  is  said,  and  he  has  so  addressed  him- 
self to  your  own  ears.  Tou  have  confessed 
it  Tell  me  that  you  will  do  as  I  would  have 
yon,  and  then  I  shall  know  that  you  are  safe. 
Then  I  will  trust  you  in  everything,  for  I 
shall  be  sure  that  it  will  be  well  with  you. 
Linda,  shall  it  be  so  ?  " 

"  It  shall  not  be  so,  aunt  Charlotte." 

"  Is  it  thus  you  answer  me  ?  " 

^*  Nothing  shall  make  me  marry  a  man 
whom  I  hate." 

"  Hate  him !  Oh,  Linda." 

*^  Nothing  shall  make  me  marry  a  man 
whom  I  cannot  love." 

"  You  fancy,  then,  that  you  love  that  rep- 
robate ?  "  Linda  was  silent.  "  Is  it  so  ? 
Tell  me.  I  have  a  right  to  demand  an  an- 
swer to  that  question." 

"  I  do  love  nim,"  said  Linda.  Using  the 
moment  for  reflection  allowed  to  her  as  best 
«fae  could,  she  thought  that  she  saw  the  best 
means  of  escape  in  this  avowal.  Surely  her 
aunt  would  not  press  her  to  marry  one  man 
when  she  had  declared  that  she  loved  an- 
other. 
0  "Then,  indeed,  Jrou  are, a  castaway." 

"I  am  no  castaway,  aunt  Charlotte,"  said 
Linda,  rising  to  her  feet.  "  Nor  will  I  re- 
main here,  even  with  you,  to  be  so  called. 
J  have  flone  nothing  to  deserve  it.  If  you 
will  cease  to  press  upon  me  this  odious 
scheme,  I  will  do  nothing  to  disgrace  either 
myself  or  you;  but  if  I  am  perplexed  by 
Herr  Steinmatc  and  his  suit,  I  will  not  an- 
swer for  the  consequiences."  Then  she 
turned  her  back  upon  ner  aunt  and  walked 
slowly  out  of  the  room. 

On  that  very  evening  Peter  came  to  Lin- 
da whilie  she  was  standing  alone  at  the  kitch- 
en window.  Tetchen  was  out  of  the  house, 
and  Linda  had  escaped  from  the  parlour  as 
soon  as  the  hour  arrived  at  which  in  those 


days  Stein  marc  was  wont  to  seat  himself  in 
her  aunt's  presence  and  slowly  light  his  huge 
meerschaum  pipe.  But  on  this  occasion  he 
followed  her  into  the  kitchen,  and  Linda  was 
aware  that  this  was  done  before  her  aunt 
had  had  any  opportunity  of  explaining  to 
him  what  had  occurred  on  that  rooming. 
"  Fraulein,"  he  said,  "  as  you  are  alone  here, 
I  have  ventured  to  come  in  and  join  you." 

"  This  is  no  proper  place  for  you,  Herr 
Steinmarc,"  she  replied.  Now,  it  was  cer- 
tainly the  case  that  Peter  rarely  passed  a 
day  without  standing  for  some  twenty  min- 
utes before  the  kitchen  stove  talking  to 
Tetchen.  Here  he  would  always  take  off 
his  boots  when  they  were  wet,  and  here,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  —  on  more,  proba- 
bly, than  fifly,  —  had  he  sat  and  smoked 
his  pipe,  when  there  was  no  other  stove 
a-light  in  the  house  to  comfort  him  with  its 
warmth.  Linda,  therefore,  had  no  strong 
point  in  her  favour  when  she  pointed  out  to 
her  suitor  Chat  he  was  wrong  to  intrude  upon 
the  kitchen. 

"  Wherever  you  are,  must  be  good  for 
me,"  said  Peter,  trying  to  smirk  and  to  look 
pleased. 

Linda  was  determined  to  silence  him, 
even  if  she  could  not  silence  her  aunt. 
"  Herr  Steinmarc,"  she  said,  "  I  have  ex- 
plained to  my  aunt  that  this  kind  of  thing 
from  you  must  cease.  It  must  be  made  to 
cease.  If  you  are  a  man  you  will  not  perse- 
cute me  by  a  proposal  which  I  have  told 
you  already  is  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
If  there  were  not  another  man  in  all  Nurem- 
berg, I  would  not  have  you.  You  may  per- 
haps make  me  hate  you  worse  than  anybody 
in  the  world ;  but  you  cannot  possibly  do 
anything  else.  Go  to  my  aunt,  and  you  will 
find  that  I  have  told  her  the  same."  Then  she 
walked  oft*  to  her  own  bedroom,  leaving  the 
town-clerk  in  sole  possession  of  the  kitchen. 

Peter  Steinmarc,  when  he  was  left  stand- 
ing alone  in  the  kitchen,  did  not  like  his  po- 
sition. He  was  a  man  not  endowed  with 
much  persuasive  gift  of  words,  but  he  had  a 
certain  strength  of  his  own.  He  had  a  will 
and  some  firmness  in  pursuing  the  thing 
which  he  desired.  He  was  industrious,  pa- 
tient, and  honest  with  a  sort  of  second-class 
honesty.  He  liked  to  earn  what  he  took, 
though  he  had  a  strong  bias  towards  believ- 
ing that  he  had  earned  whatever  in  any  way 
he  might  have  taken,  and  after  the  same 
fashion  he  was  true  with  a  second-class  truth. 
He  was  unwilling  to  deceive ;  but  he  was 
usually  able  to'  make  himself  believe  that 
that  which  would  have  been  deceit  from  an- 
other to  him,  was  not  deceit  from  him  to  an- 
other.   He  was  friendly  in  his  nature  to  a 
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certain  denxec,  understanding    that    good 
offices  to  him-wards  could  not  be  expected 
unless  he  also  was  prepared  to  do  good  offi- 
ces to  others ;  but  on  this  matter  he  kept  an 
accurate  mental  account-shecti  on  which  he 
strove  hanl  to  be  able  to  write  the  balance 
always  on  the  right  side.     He  was  not  c;ruel 
by  nature,  but  he  had  no  tenderness  of  heart 
and  no  delicacy  of  perception.     He  could 
forgive  an  offence  asainst  his  comfort,  as 
when  Tetchen  would  burn  his  soup ;  or  even 
against  his  pocket,  as  when,  after    many 
struggles,  he  would  be  unable  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  some  municipal  fee.  .But   he 
was  vain,  and  could  not  forgive  an  offence 
against  his  |)erson.     Linda  had  previously 
told  him  to  his  face  that  he  was  old,  and  had 
with  premeditated  malice  and  falsehood  ex- 
aggerated his    age.    Now  she    threatened 
him  with  her  hatred.    If  he  persevered  in 
asking  her  to  be  his  wife,  she  would  hate 
him !  He,  too,  began  to  hate  her ;  but  his  ha- 
tred was  unconscious,  a  thing  of  which  he 
was  himself  unaware,  and  he  still  purposed 
that  she  should  be  his  wife.     He  would  break 
her  spirit,  and  bring  her  to  his  feet,  and 
punish  her  with  a  life-long  punishment  for 
saying  that  he  was  sixty,  when,  as  she  well 
knew,  he  was  only  fifty-two.     She  should 
beg  for  his  love,  —  she  who  had  threatened 
him  with  her  hatred !  And  if  she  held  out 
against  him,  he  would  lead  her  such  a  life, 
by  means  of  tales  told  to  Madame  Staubach, 
that  she  should  gladly  accept  any  change  as 
a  release.     He  never  thought  of  the  misery 
that  might  be  forthcoming  to  himself  in  the 
possession  of  a  young  wife  procured  after 
such  a  fashion.     A  man  requires  some  pow- 
er of  imagination  to  enable  him  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  circumstances  of  an  untried  ex- 
istence, and  Peter  Steinmarc  was  not  an 
imaginative  man. 

But  he  was  a  thon«:htful  man,  cunning 
withal,  and  conscious  that  various  resources 
might  be  necessary  to  him.  There  was  a 
certain  packer  of  casks,  named  Stobe,  in  the 
employment  of  the  brewers  who  owned  the 
warehouse  opposite,  and  Stobe  was  often  to 
be  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  in  the 
Ruden  Platz.  With  this  man  Steinmarc 
had  made  an  acquaintance  not  at  first  with 
any  reference  to  Linda  Tressel,  but  because 
ho  was  desirous  of  having  some  private  in- 
formation as  to  the  doings  of  his  relative  Lu- 
dovic  Valcarm.  From  Stobe,  however,  he 
had  received  the  first  intimation  of  Ludo-' 
Vic's  passion  for  Linda;  and  now  on  this 
very  evening  of  which  we  are  speaking,  he 
obtained  further  information,  —  which 
shocked  him,  frightened  him,  pained  hiin  e.x- 
ceedingly,  and  yet  gave  him  keen  gratifica- 


tion. Stobe  also  had  seen  the  leap  out  of  the 
boat,  and  the  rush  through  the  river;  and 
when,  late  on  that  evening,  Peter  Steinmarc, 
sore  with  the  rebuff  which  he  had  received 
from  Linda,  pottered  over  to  the  Ruden 
Platz,  thinking  that  it  would  be  well  that  he 
should  be  very  cunning,  that  he  should  have 
a  spy  with  his  eye  always  open,  that  he  should 
learn  everything  that  could  be  learned  by 
one  who  might  watch  the  red  house,  and 
watch  Ludovic  also,  he  learned,  all  of  a 
sudden,  by  the  speech  of  a  moment,  that 
Ludovic  Valcarm  had,  on  that  Sunday 
morning,  paid  his  wonderful  visit  to  the 
island. 

**  So  you  mean  that  you  saw  him  ?  "  said 
Peter. 

"  With  my  own  eyes,"  said  Stobe,  who 
had  his  reasons,  beyond  Peter's  moderate 
bribes,  for  wishing  to  do  an  'evil  turn  to 
Ludovic.  *^  And  I  saw  her  at  the  parlour 
window,  watching  him,  when  he  came  back 
through  the  water." 

*'How  long  was  he  with  her?"  asked 
Peter,  groaning,  but  yet  exultant. 

*'  A  matter  of  half  an  hour ;  not  less 
anyways."      * 

"  It  was  two  Snndays  since  ?  "  said  Peter, 
remembering  well  the  morning  on  which 
Linda  had  declined  to  go  to  church  because 
of  her  headache. 

**  I  remember  it  well.  It  was  the  feast  of 
St.  Lawrence,"  said  Stobe,  who  was  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  and  mindful  of  the  festivals 
of  his  Church. 

Peter  tarried  for  no  further  discourse  with 
the  brewer's  man,  but  hurried  back  again, 
round  by  the  bridge,  to  the  red  house.  As 
he  went  he  applied  his  mind  firmly  to  the 
task  of  resolving  what  he  would  do.  He 
might  probably  take  the  most  severe  revenge 
on  Linda,  the  revenge  which  should  for  the 
moment  be  the  most  severe,  by  summoning 
her  to  the  presence  of  her  aunt,  by  there 
exposing  her  vile  iniquity,  and  by  there 
declaring  that  it  was  out  of  the-  question 
that  a  man  so  respectable  as  he  should  con- 
taminate himself  by  marrying  so  vile  a 
Qreature.  But  were  he  to  do  this  Linda 
would  never  be  in  his  power,  and  the  red 
house  would  never  be  in  his  possession. 
Moreover,  though  he  continued  to  tell  him- 
self that  Linda  was  vile,  though  he  was 
prepared  to  swear  to  her  villany,lie  did  not 
m  truth  believe  that  she  had  done  any  thing 
disgraceful.  That  she  had  seen  her  lover 
he  did  not  doubt ;  but  that,  in  Peter's  own 
estimation,  was  a  thing  to  be  expected.  He 
must,  no  doubt,  on  this  occasion  pretend  to 
view  the  matter  with  the  eyes  of  Madame 
Staubach.    In  punishing  Linda,  he  would 
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60  view  it.  But  he  thought  that,  upon  the 
7hole  bearing  of  the  case,  it  would  not  be 
incumbent  upon  his  disnity  to  abandon  for 
ever  his  bride  and  his  bride's  property, 
because  she  had  been  indiscreet.  He  would 
marry  her  still.  But  before  he  did  so  he 
would  let  her  know  how  thoroughly  she  was 
in  his  power,  and  how  much  she  would  owe 
to  him  if  he  now  took  her  to  his  bosom. 
The  point  on  which  he  could  not  at  once 
quite  make  up  his  mind  was  this :  Should 
he  tell  Madame  Staubach  first,  or  should  he 
endeavour  to  use  the  power  over  Linda, 
which  his  knowledge  gave  him,  by  threats  to 
her  ?  Might  he  not  say  to  her  with  much 
strength,  ^*  Give  way  to  me  at  once,  or  I 
will  reveal  to  your  aunt  this  story  of  your 
vileness?"  This  no  doubt  would  be  the 
best  course,  could  he  trust  in  its  success. 
But,  should'  it  not  succeed,  he  would  then 
have  injured  his  position.  He  was  afraid 
that  Linda  would  oe  too  high-spirited,  too 
obstinate,  and  he  resolved  that  his  safest 
course  would  be  to  tell  every  thing  at  once 
to  Madame  Staubach. 

As  he  passed  between  the  back  of  Jacob 
Heisse's  nouse  and  the  rivet  he  saw  the 
upholsterer's  ruddy  face  looking  out  from 
an  open  window  belonging  to  his  workshop. 
*^  Good  evening,  Peter,"  said  Jacob  Helsse. 
"  I  hope  the  lii^ies  are  well." 

"  Pretty  well,  I  thank  you,"  said  Peter, 
as  he  was  hurrying  by. 

'*  Tell  Linda  that  we  take  it  amiss  that 
she  did  not  come  to  our  girl's  wedding. 
The  truth  is,  Peter,  you  keep  her  too  much 
moped  up.  there  among  you.  You  should 
remember,  Peter,  that  too  much  work  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy.  Linda  will  give  vou  all 
the  slip  some  day,  if  she  be  kept  so  tight  in 
hand." 

Peter  muttered  something  as  he  passed 
on  to  the  red  house.  Linda  woula  give 
them  the  slip,  would  she  ?  It  was  not  im- 
probable, he  thought,  that  she  should  try  to 
ao  so,  but  he  would  keep  such  a  watch  on 
her  that  it  should  be  very  difficult,  and  the 
widow  should  watch  as  closely  as  he  would 
do.  Give  them  the  slip !  Yes;  that  might 
be  possible,  and,  therefore  he  would  lose  no 
time. 

When  he  entered  the  house  he  walked 
at  once  up  to  Madame  Staubach's  parlour, 
and  entered  it  without  any  of  that  ceremony 
of  knocking  that  was  usual  to  him.  It  was 
not  that  he  intended  to  put  all  ceremony 
aside,  but  that  in  his  eager  haste  he  forgot 
his  usual  precaution.  When  he  entered 
the  room  Linda  was  there  with  her  aunt, 
and  he  had  again  to  turn  the  whole  subject 
over  in  his  Uioughts.      Should  he   tell  his 


tale  in  Linda's  presence  or  behind  her 
back?  It  gradually  became  apparent  to 
him  that  he  could  not  possibly  tell  it  before 
her  face ;  but  he  did  not  arrive  at  this  con- 
clusion without  delay,  and  the  minutes  which 
were  so  occupied  were  full  of  agony.  He 
seated  himself  in  his  accustomed  chair,  and 
looked  from  the  aunt  to  the  niece  and  then 
from  the  niece  to  the  aunt.  Give  him  the 
slip,  would  she  ?  Well,  perhap  she  would. 
But  she  should  be  very  clever  if  she  did. 

*^  I  thought  you  would  have  been  in  earli- 
er, Peter,"  said  Madame  Staubach. 

*^  I  was  coming,  but  I  saw  the  fraulein  in 
the  kitchen,  and  I  ventured  to  speak  a  word 
or  two  there.  The  reception  which  I  received 
drove  me  away." 

'*  Linda,  what  is  this  ?  " 

*^  I  did  not  think,  aunt,  that  the  kitchen 
was  the  proper  place  for  him." 

^<  Any  room  m  this  bouse  is  the  proper 

Klace  for  him,"  said  Madame  Staubach,  in 
er  enthusiasm.  Linda  was  silent,  and 
Peter  replied  to  this  expression  of  hospitali- 
ty simply  by  a  grateful  nod.  "  I  will  not 
have  you  give  yourself  airs,  Linda,"  contin- 
ued Madame  Staubach.  "  The  kitchen  not 
a  proper  place  I  What  harm  could  Peter 
do  in  the  kitchen  ?  " 

**  He  tormented  me,  so  I  left  him.  When 
he  torments  me  I  shall  always  leave  him." 
Then  Linda  got  up  and  stalked  out  of  the 
room.  Her  aunt  called  her  more  than  once, 
but  she  would  not  return.  Her  life  was 
becoming  so  heavy  to  her,  that  it  was  im- 
possible that  she  should  continue  to  endure 
it.  She  went  up  now  to  her  room,  and 
looking  out  of  the  window  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  the  low  stone  archway  in  which  she 
had  more  than  once  seenXudovic  Valcarm. 
But  he  was  not  there  now.  She  knew, 
indeed,  that  he  was  not  in  Nuremburg. 
Tetchen  had  told  her  that  he  had  gone  to 
Augsburg,  —  on  pretence  of  business  con- 
nected with  the  brewery,  Tetchen  had  said, 
but  in  truth  with  reference  to  some  diaboli- 
cal political  scheme  as  to  which  Tetchen 
expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  all  who 
dabbled  in  it  were  children  of  the  very 
devil.  But  though  Ludovic  was  not  in 
Nuremberg,  Linda  stood  looking  at  the 
archway  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  of  her  life,  and 
planning,  if  it  might  be  possible  to  plan, 
some  future  scheme  of  existence.  To  live 
tinder  the  upas-tree  of  Peter  Stein  marc's 
courtship  would  be  impossible  to  her.  Hut 
how  should  she  avoid  it  ?  As  she  thought 
of  this,  her  eyes  were  continually  fixed  on 
the  low  archway.  Wliy  did  not  he  cotue 
out  from  it  and  give  her  some  counsel  as  to 
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the  future  ?  There  she  stood  looking  out  of 
the  window  till  she  was  called  by  her  aunt's 
voice — "  Linda,  Linda,  come  down  to  me." 
Her  aunt's  voice  was  very  solemn,  almost 
as  though  it  came  from  the  grave ;  but  then 
solemnity  was  common  to  her  aunt,  and 
Linda,  as  she  descended,  had  not  on  her 
mind  any  special  fear. 

When  she  reached  the  parlour  Madame 
Staubach  was  alone  there,  standiog  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  For  a  moment  or  two 
af^er  she  entered,  the  widow  stood  there 
without  speaking,  and  then  Linda  knew 
that  there  was  cause  for  fear.  **  Did  you 
want  me,  aunt  Charlotte  ?  "  she  said. 

*<  Linda,  what  were  you  doinjjr  on  the 
morning  of  the  Sabbath  before  the  lost,  when 
I  went  to  church  alone,  leaving  you  in 
bed  ?  " 

Linda  was  well  aware  now  that  her  aunt 
knew  it  all,  and  was  aware  also  that  Stein- 
marc  had  been  the  informer.  No  idea  of 
denying  the  truth  of  the  story  or  of  conceal- 
\n<r  anything,  crossed  her  mind  for  a  mo- 
ment. She  was  c^uite  prepared  to  tell  every- 
thing now,  feeling  no  doubt  but  that 
everj'thing  had  been  told.  There  was  no 
longer  a  hope  tbat  she  should  recover  her 
aunt's  affectionate  good-will.  But  in  what 
words  was  she  to'  tell  her  tale  ?  That  was 
now  her  immediate  difficulty.  Her  aunt 
was  standing  before  her,  hard,  stern,  and 
cruel,  expecting  an  answer  to  her  question. 
How  was  that  answer  to  be  made  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  ? 

^^  I  did  nothing,  aunt  Charlotte.  A  man 
came  here  while  you  were  absent" 

"  What  man  ?  " 

"  Ludovic  Valcarm."  They  were  both 
standing,  each  looking  the  other  full  in  the 
face.  On  Madame  Staubach's  countenance 
there  was  written  a  degree  of  indignation 
And  angry  shame  which  seemed  to  threaten 
utter  repudiation  of  her  niece.     On  Linda's 


"  I  told  him  that  if  be  would  go,*  I  would 
forgive  him.  Then  he  went,  and  I  thought 
that  I  was  bound  by  my  promise  to  be  siienL" 
Madame  Staubach  having  heard  this, 
turned  round  slowly,  and  walked  to  the 
window,  leaving  Linda  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  There  she  stood  for  perhaps  half  a 
minute,  and  then  came  slowly  back  again. 
Linda  had  remained  where  sne  was,  with- 
out stirring  a  limb ;  but  her  mind  had  been 
active,  and  she  had  determined  that  she 
would  submit  in  silence  to  no  rebukes.  Any 
commands  from  her  aunt,  save  one,  she 
would  endeavor  to  obey ;  but  from  all  ac- 
cusations as  to  impropriety  of  conduct  she 
would  defend  herself  with  unabashed  spirit. 
Her  aunt  came  up  close  to  her;  and,  put- 
ting out  one  hand,  with  the  palm  turned 
towards  her,  raising  it  as  high  as  her  shoul- 
der, seemed  to  wave  her  away.  "  Linda," 
said  Madame  Staubach,  *^you  are  a  cast- 
away." 

"  I  am  no  castaway,  aunt  Charlotte,"  said 
Linda,  almost  jumpmg  from  her  feet,  and 
screaming  in  her  self-defence. 

**  You  will  not  frighten  me  by  your  wicked 
violence.  You  have  —  lied  to  me ;  —  have 
lied  to  me.  Yes ;  and  that  afler  all  that  I 
said  to  you  as  to  the  heinousness  of  such 
wickedness.  Linda,  it  is  my  belief  that  you 
knew  that  he  Was  coming  when  you  kept 
your  bed  on  that  Sabbath  morning." 

''*'  If  you  choose  to  have  such  thoughts  of 
me  in  your  heart,  aunt  Charlotte,  I  cannot 
help  it.  I  knew  nothing  of  his  coming.  I 
would  have  given  all  1  had  to  prevent  it. 
Yes,  —  though  his  coming  could  do  me  no 
real  harm.  My  good  name  is  more  precious 
to  me  than  any  thmg  short  of  my  self-esteem. 
Nothing  even  tbat  you  can  say  shall  rob  me 
of  that" 

Madame  Staubach  was  almost  shaken  by 
the  girl's  firmness,  —  by  that,  and  by  her 
own  true  affection  for  the  sinner.     In  her 


was  written  a  resolution  to  bear  it  all  with-  ,'  bosom,  what  remained  of  the  softness  of  wo- 


out  flinching.  She  had  no  hope  now  with 
her  aunt,  —  no  other  hone  than  that  of  be- 
ing able  to  endure.  For  some  moments 
neither  of  them  spoke,  and  then  Linda, 
finding  it  difficult  to  support  her  aunt's  con- 
tinued gaze,  commenced  her  defence.  "The 
young  man  came  when  I  was  alone,  and 
made  his  way  into  the  houi^e  when  the  door 
was  bolted.  1  had  locked  myself  into  the 
kitchen;  but  when  I  heard  his  voice  I 
opened  the  door,  thinking  that  it  did  not  be- 
come me  to  }ye  afraiil  of  his  presence." 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me,  —  at  once  ?  " 
Linda  made  no  immediate  reply  to  this 
question ;  but  when  Madame  Staubach  re- 
peated it,  she  was  obliged  to  answer. 


manhood  was  struggling  with  the  hardness 
of  the  religious  martinet,  and  with  the  wil- 
fulness of  the  domestic  tyrant  She  had 
promised  to  Steinmarc  that  she  would  be 
very  stem.  Steinmarc  had  pointed  out  to 
her  that  nothing  but  the  hardest  severity 
could  be  of  avail.  He,  in  telling  his  story, 
had  taken  it  for  granted  that  Linda  had  ex- 
pected her  lover,  had  remained  at  home  on 
purpose  that  she  might  receive  her  lover, 
and  had  live<l  a  life  of  deceit  with  her  aunt 
for  months  past.  When  Madame  Staubach 
had  suggested  that  the  youn^  man's  coming 
might  have  been  accidental,  he  had  treated 
the  idea  with  ridicule.  He,  aa  the  girl's  in- 
jured  suitor,   was,  he  declared,  obliged  to 
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treat  sudi  a  suggestion  as  altogether  incred- 
ible, although  he  was  willing  to  pardon  the 
injury  done  to  him,  if  a  course,  of  intense 
severity  and  discipline  were  at  once  adopt- 
ed, and  if  this  were  followed  by  repentance 
which  to  him  should  appear  to  be  sincere. 
When  he  took  this  high  ground,  as  a  man 
having  authority,  and  as  one  who  knew  the 
world,  he  had  carried  Madame  Staubach 
with  him,  and  she  had  not  ventured  to  say 
a  word  in  excuse  for  her  niece.  She  had 
promised  that  the  severity  should  be  at  an^ 
rate  forthcoming,  and,  if  possible,  the  disci- 
pline. As  for  the  repentance,  that,  she  said 
meekly,  must  be  leH;  in  the  hands  of  God. 
"  Ah  f "  said  Peter,  in  his  bitterness,  "  I 
would  make  her  repent  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes !  '*  Then  Madame  Staubach  had 
again  promised  that  the  sackcloth  and  ashes 
should  be  there.  She  remembered  all  this 
as  she  thought  of  relenting,  —  as  she  per- 
ceived that  to  relent  would  be  sweet  to  her, 
and  she  made  herself  ri^id  with  fresh  re- 
solves. If  the  man's  commg  had  been  acci- 
dental, why  had  not  the  story  been  told  to 
her  y  She  could  understand  nothing  of 
that  forgiveness  of  which  Linda  had  spoken ; 
and  had  not  Linda  confessed  that  she  loved 
this  man  V  Would  she  not  rather  have 
hated  him  who  had  so  intruded  upon  her, 
had  there  been  real  intrusion  in  the  visit  ? 

"  You  have  done  that,"  she  said,  *'  which 
would  destroy  the  character  of  any  girl  in 
Nuremljcrg." 

*'  If  vou  mean,  aunt  Charlotte,  that  the 
thing  which  has  hapi>encd  would  destroy 
the  character  of  any  girl  in  Nuremberg,  it 
may  perhaps  be  true.  If  so,  I  am  very  un- 
fortunate." 

*'  Have  you  not  told  me  that  you  love 
him  V  " 

"I  do ;  —  I  do  :  —  I  do  1  One  cannot 
help  one*s  love.  To  love  as  I  do  is  another 
misfortune.  There  is  nothing  but  misery 
around  me.  You  have  heard  the  whole 
truth  now,  and  you  may  as  well  spare  me 
further  rebuke." 

''Do  you  not  know  how  such  misery 
should  be  met  ?  "  Linda  shook  her  head. 
ILive  you  prayed  to  be  forgiven  this  terrible 
sin  .'' 

'"'  What  sin  ?  "  said  Linda,  again  almost 
screaming  in  her  energy. 

*'  The  terrible  sin  of  receiving  this  man 
in  the  absence  of  your  friends." 

*■*'  It  was  no  sin.  I  am  sinful,  I  know, 
—  very ;  no  one  perhaps  more  so.  But 
there  was  no  sin  there.  Could  I  help  his 
coniinjiV  Aunt  Charlotrte,  if  you  do  not 
believe  me  about  this,  it  is  better  that  we 


should  never  speak  to  each  other  again.  If 
so,  we  must  live  apart." 

^*  How  can  that  be  ?  We  cannot  rid  our- 
selves of  each  other." 

"  I  will  go  anywhere,  —  into  service, 
away  from  Nuremberg,  —  where  you  will. 
But  I  will  not  be  told  that  I  am  a  liar." 

And  yet'Madame  Staubach  was  sure  that 
Linda  had  lied.  She  thought  that  she  was 
sure.  And  if  so,  —  if  it  were  the  case  that 
this  young  woman  had  planned  an  infamous 
scheme  for  receiving  her  lover  on  a  Sumlay 
morning;  —  the  fact  that  it  was  on  a  Sun- 
day morning,  and  that  the  hour  of  the 
Church  service  had  been  used,  greatly  en- 
hanced the  atrocity  of  the  sin  in  the  estima- 
tion of  Madame  Staubach  ;  —  if  the  young 
woman  had  intrigued  in  order  that  her  lover 
might  come  to  her,  of  course  she  would  in- 
trigue again.  In  spite  of  Linda's  solemn 
protestation  as  to  her  self-esteem,  the  thing 
would  be  going  on.  This  infamous  young 
man,  who,  in  Madame  Staubach's  eyes,  was 
beginning  to  take  the  proportions  of  the 
Evil  One  himself,  would  be  coming  there 
beneath  her  very  nose.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
life  would  be  impossible  to  her,  unless  Linda 
would  consent  to  be  married  to  the  respect- 
able suitor  who  was  still  willing  to  receive 
her ;  and  that  the  only  way  in  which  to  ex- 
act that  consent  would  be  to  insist  on  the 
degradation  to  which  Linda  had  subjected 
herself.  Linda  had  talked  of  going  into  ser- 
vice. Let  her  go  into  that  service  which 
was  now  oflered  to  her  by  those  whom  she 
was  bound  to  obey.  "Of  course  Herr 
Steinmarc  knows  it  all,"  said  Madame  Stau- 
bach. 

"  I  do  not  regard  in  the  least  what  Herr 
Steinmarc  knows,"  replied  Linda. 

"  But  he  is  still  wdling  to  overlook  the 
improi)riety  of  your  conduct,  upon  condi- 
tion " 

"  He  overlook  it !  Let  him  dare  to  say 
such  a  word  to  me,  and  I  would  tell  him 
that  his  opinion  in  this  matter  was  of  less 
moment  to  me  than  that  of  any  other  crea- 
ture in  all  Nuremberrr.  What  is  it  to  him 
who  comes  to  me  V  Were  it  but  for  him,  I 
would  bid  the  young  man  come  every  day." 

"  Linda ! " 

"  Do  not  talk  to  me  about  Peter  Stein- 
marc;, aunt  Charlotte,  or  I  shall  go  mad." 

**  I  must  talk  about  him,  and  vou  must 
hear  about  him.  It  is  now  more  than  ever 
necessary  that  you  should  be  his  wife.  All 
Nuremberg  will  bear  of  this." 

"  Of  course  it  will,  —  as  Peter  Steinmarc 
knows  it." 

*'  And  how  will  you  cover  yourself  fi-om 
your  shame  V  " 
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"  I  Will  not  cover  myself  at  all.  If  you 
are  ashamed  of  me,  I  will  go  away.  If  you 
will  not  say  tliat  yqu  are  not  ashamed  of  me, 
I  will  go  away.  1  have  done  nothing  to  dis- 
grace me,  and  I  .will  hear  nothing  about 
shame.''  Having  made  this  brave  assertion, 
she  burst  into  tears,  and  then  escaped  to  her 
own  bed. 

When  Madame  Staubach  was  lefl  alone, 
she  sat  down,  closed  her  eyes,  clasped  her 
hands,  and  began  to  pray.  As  to  what  she 
should  do  in  these  terrible  circumstances  she 
had  no  light,  unless  such  light  might  be 
given  to  her  from  above.  A  certain  trust 
she  had  in  Peter  Steinmarc,  because  Peter 
was  a  man,  and  not  a  youns  man ;  but  it 
was  not  a  trust  which  made  her  confident. 
She  thought  that  Peter  was  very  good  in  be- 
ing willing  to  take  Linda  at  all  after  all  that 
had  happened,  but  she  had  begun  to  be 
aware  that  he  himself  was  not  able  to  make 
his  own  coodness  apparent  to  Linda.  She 
did  not  in  her  heart  blame  Peter  for  his 
want  of  eloquence,  but  rather  imputed  an 
increased  degree  of  culpability  to  Linda,  in 
that  any  eloquence  was  necessary  for  her 
conviction  on  such  a  matter.  Eloquence  in 
an  affair  of  marriage,  in  reference  to  any 
preparation  for  marriage  arrangements,  was 
one  of  those  devil's  baits  of  which  Madame 
S^ubach  was  especially  afraid.  Ludovic 
Yalcarm  no  doubt  could  be  eloquent,  could 
talk  of  love,  and  throw  glances  from  his  eyes, 
and  sigh,  and  do  worse  things,  perhaps, 
even  than  those.  All  tricks  of  Satan,  these, 
to  ensnare  the  souls  of  young  women  I  Pe- 
ter could  perform  no  such  tricks,  and  there- 
fore it  was  that  his  task  was  so  difficult  to 
him.  She  could  not  regard  it  as  a  deficiency 
'  that  he  was  unable  to  do  those  very  things 
which,  when  done  in  her  presence,  were 
abominable  to  her  sight,  and  when  spoken  of 


were  abominable  to  her  ears,  and  when 
thought  of  were  abominable  to  her  imagina- 
tion.  But  yet  how  was  she  to  arrange  this 
marriage,  if  Peter  were  able  to  say  nothing 
for  himself?  So  she  sat  herself  down  and 
clasped  her  hands  and  prayed  earnestly  that 
assistance  might  be  given  to  her.  n  you 
pray  that  a  mountain  shall  be  moved,  and 
will  have  faith,  the  mountain  shall  certainly 
be  stirred.  So  she  told  herself;  but  she  told 
herself  this  in  an  agony  of  spirit,  because  she 
still  doubted, — she  feared  that  she  doubted, 
—  that  this  thing  would  not  be  done  for  her  by 
heaven's  aid.  Oh,  if  she  could  only  make 
herself  certain  that  heaven  would  aid  her, 
then  the  thing  would  be  done  for  her.  She 
could  not  be  certain,  and  therefore  she  felt 
herself  to  be  a  wretched  sinner. 

In  the  mean  time,  Linda  was  in  bed  up- 
stairs, thinking  over  her  position,  and  ma- 
king up  her  mind  as  to  wnat  should  be  her 
future  conduct.  As  far  as  it  inight  be  pos- 
sible, she  would  enter  no  room  in  which  Pe- 
ter Steinmarc  was  present.  She  would  not 
go  into  the  parlour  when  he  was  there,  even 
though  her  aunt  should  call  her.  Should  he 
follow  her  into  the  kitchen,  she  would  in- 
stantly leave  it  On  no  pretence  would  she 
speak  to  him.  She  had  always  the  refuge 
of  her  own  bedroom,  and  should  he  venture 
to  follow  her  there,  she  thought  that  she 
would  know  how  to  defend  herself.  As  to 
the  rest,  she  must  bear  her  aunt's  thoughts, 
and  if  necessary  her  aunt's  hard  words  also. 
It  was  very  well  to  talk  of  going  into  service, 
but  where  was  the  house  that  would  receive 
her  ?  And  then,  as  to  Ludovic  Valcarm ! 
In  regard  to  him,  it  was  not  easy  for  her  to 
come  to  any  resolution ;  but  she  still  thought 
that  she  would  be  willing  to  make  that  com- 
pact, if  her  aunt,  on  the  other  aide,  would 
De  willing  to  make  it  also. 


What  is  Free  Trade  f  an  Adaptation  of  Frederic 
Ba»tiat*»  *  Sopkiames  JElconomiques.*  De- 
signed far  the  Anierican  Reader.  By  l^mile 
Walter,  a  Worker.    ( Potoam. ) 

Not  for  tlie  English  public,  who,  in  a  certain 
Bcnee,  may  be  said  to  have  invented,  ur  re-in- 
vented, free  trade,  but  those  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who,  notwithstanding  their 
boasted  shrewdoess  and  "  brain-power/'  are 
under  the  influence  of  commercial  fallacies  that 
rouse  the  derision  of  intelligent  English  shop- 
keepers, l^milc  Walter,  the  fVbribr  —  whether 
of  good  or  ill  he  omits  to  say— has  prQdoced 
this  version  of  M  Bttstiat's  '  ^phismes  Econo- 
miques.'  In  a  brief  introdnction  to  the  political 
essay,  this  arrogantly  laborious  Waller  remarks, 
''1  do  not  espouse  free  trade  because   it   is 


British,  as  some  suppose  it  to  be.  Independent 
of  other  things,  that  would  set  me  against  it 
rather  than  otherwise ;  bcranse,  generally, 
those  things  which  best  fit  European  society 
ill  befit  our  society,  the  structure  or  each  being 
so  difierent.  Free  trade  is  no  more  British 
than  any  other  kind  of  freetlom ;  indeed,  Oreat 
Britain  has  only  followed  quite  older  examples 
in  adopting  it ;  as,  for  instance,  the  republic  of 
Venice  ana  Holland,  both  of  which  countries 
owed  their  extraordinary  prosperity  to  the  fact 
of  their  having  set  the  example  of  relaxing 
certain  absurd,  though  time-honoured,  restric- 
'  tions  on  commerce.  I  espouse  free  trade  be- 
;  case  it  is  just,  is  unselfish,  and  is  profitable." 
How  sweet  are  justice  and  unselfishneiis,  and 
how  highly  to  be  commended  when  thoy  ar^ 
profitable  I  —  Atkemeum. 
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From  The  Spectator,  Dec.  14. 


We  mentioned  cursorily    last  week  the 
Aenor  of  M.  Rouher's  speech  on  the  Papal 
question  on   December  5,  the  telegraphic 
summary  of  which  alone  we  had  then  re- 
ceived.    It  was   very   able,  in   its  strong, 
rather    coarse,    highly  flavoured,  imperial 
style,  and  he  was  afterwards  able  to  assure 
the  Assembly  that  he  had  in  no  single  in- 
stance transgressed  what  he  had  authority 
(from  the  Emperor)  to  say.    He  began  by 
a  rasping  attack   on    Garibaldi,  at  whose 
courage  he  even   ventured  to  sneer,  and 
whose  purpose  of  destroying  not  only  the 
temporal,  but  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Pope  he  was  very  anxious  to  bring  out 
clearly.     Garibaldi's  object,  he  said,  was  '*  the 
fall  of  the  Pope,  and  the  inaugu^ration  of  a 
new  religion."    M.   Rouher  evidently  does 
not  accord  to  Garibaldi's  new  religion  even 
as  much  respect  ns  he  would  to  the  old. 
After  painting  strongly  Graribaldi's  revolu- 
tionary object,  M.  Rouher  went  on  to  criti- 
cize the  Italian  Government  in  its  attitude 
towards  the  Garibaldian  movement.    "  I  be- 
lieve that  up  to  the  21st  of  September  it 
was  sincere,  but  weak.     After  the  22nd  of 
that  month  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
it  was  complaisant,  subordinate,  and  almost 
an  accomplice."     S.  Rattazzi  was  probably 
sincere,  but  '*pur8uing  a  chimera,  that  of  pre- 
venting an  aggression  on  Rome  by  his  good 
relations  with  the  Left."    Statesmen,  said  M. 
Rouher,  who  attempt  this  sort  of  conciliation 
of  revolution,  always  end  by  being  swept 
away  by  it     So  it  was  with  S.  Rattazzi,  and 
when  France  intervened,  it  was  not  solely 
to  protect  the  Pope,  but  adso  *^  the  throne  of 
Victor  Emanuel,"  and  toward  off*  danger  even 
from  the  throne  of  Napoleon.    "  I  do  not  re- 
veal coinpletely  enougn  the  plots  laid  at  Ge- 
neva.    The  foetid  miasmas  of  the  demagogy 
have    reached    even    the    soil    of    Paris." 
Hence,  of  coarse,  the  expedition. 

M.  Rouher's  declarations  as  to  the  future 
are  precise  enough.  ^^  The  French  troops 
will  remain  at  Rome  as  long  as  their  pres- 
ence shaU  be  necessary  for  the  security  of 
the  Pope,  and  by  the  word  *  security '  the 
Government  mean  to  speak  not  only  of  ma- 
terial tranquillity,  but  also  of  serious  guaran- 
tees to  be  given  by  Italy, "  especially  after  all 
the  deceptions  we  have  experienced,"  "  We 
declare,"  he  went  on,  "  tnat  Italy  shall  not 
seize  upon  Rome.  France  will  never  sub- 
mit to  such  a  violation  of  her  honour  and  of 
Catholicity  in  general."  "  When  I  spoke 
of  Rome,"  he  added  later,  **I  meant  to 
speak  of  the  present  Pontifical  territory  in 
all  its  integrity."    These  declarations  were 


received  with  rapturous  cheering.  Indeed, 
the  clear  lesson  of  the  debate,  —  and  a 
most  impressive  lesson  it  is,  —  is  that  France 
is  urging  Napoleon  to  thwart  It^ly  ^or  beyond 
his  awn  wish,  and  that  this  jealousy  of  Italy 
is  little  more  than  jealousy  of  Prussia,  ex- 
pressed towards  the  less  formidable  of  the 
two  neighbours.  In  a  word,  the  frenzy  of 
French  national  pride,  irritated  by  seeing 
the  diminished  importance  of  France,  is  at 
flood  tide,  and  the  Emperor  is  only  yield- 
ing to  the  rush.  This  is,  indeed,  a  danger- 
ous symptom  for  Europe. 


I  ,From  The  Spectator,  Dec.  14. 

FRANCE   AND   ITALY. 

Lacordaire,  in  the  enthusiastic  univer^ 
salism  of  his  firjt  vision  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  once  spoke  of  the  various 
separate  elements  of  that  Church  as  "  those 
narrow  coteries  called  nations ;  "  —  but 
looking  to  his  own  subsequent  experience, 
it  would  have  given  him  probably  less  sur- 

?ri8e  than  pain  to  see  that  the  Temporal 
*ower  of  the  Pope  would  owe  the  greatest 
and  most  sudden  triumph  it  has  gained  in 
our  time  to  the  very  worst  elements  which 
ever  held  together  the  meanest  of  coteries, 
—  the  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  unchar- 
iCableness  which  the  members  of  an  exclu- 
nve  national  coterie  cherish  towards  those 
who  defy  their  power  and  endanger  their 
influence.      M.    Rouher,    the  great  Vice-. 
Emperor  of  the  French,  characterized  the 
debate  in  the  Legislative  Chamber  of  France 
more  exactly  by  far  than  the   European 
Revolution,    at  which    his    anathema  was 
directed,  when  he  said,  in  his  great   Papal 
speech  of  December  5,  ^*  the  dregs  of  all 
evil  passions  accumulate  in  the  lower  social 
stratum,  and  sometimes  will  come  to  the 
surface."    Truly  they  did  come  to  the  sur- 
face, and  that  with  unexampled  virulence, 
in  the  debate  of  December  4  and  5,  and  we 
are  afraid  we  must  oven  admit  that  the  evil 
passions' which  then  came  to  the  surface  had 
accumulated  "  in  the  lower  social  stratum." 
Though  expressed  with  malignant  force  by 
the  mouth  of  such  men  as  Thiers  and  Bend- 
er, these  evil  passions  evidently  drew  their 
sap  from  the  masses  of  country  voters  whom 
the  vast  majoritv  of  the  French  Deputies 
represented.     They  found  expression,  not 
in  the  feelings  of  loyalty  to  the  Church 
expressed  by  such  men  as  Cardinal  Bonne- 
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cliose  and.  Arcbbishop  Darboy,  but  in  the 
shriek  of  cynical  individual  scepticism  and 
collective  national  malice  in  which  M.  Thiers 
so  brilliantly  expressed  at  once  his  contempt 
for  the  Roman  See,  and  his  intention  to  sup- 
port it  on  the  ground  that  it  maddens  -  the 
Italians,  and  may  therefore  end  by  inducing 
Italy  to  fall  voluntarily  on  the  willing  sword 
of  France.  It  was  M.  Thiers*  speech, — 
the  speech  of  a  Mephistopheles,  rather  than 
of  a  man,  both  in  the  wealth  and  in  the 
subtlety  of  its  diabolic  suggestions,  —  that 
really  touched  the  heart,  —  using  that  word 
as  the  seat  of  the  passions,  —  of  the  French 
Chamber.  It  was  to  its  wonderful  effect 
that  M.  Rouher's  great  modification  of 
policy  was  obviously  conceded.  As  all  the 
French  papers  remark,  MM.  Thiers  and 
Berryer  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
dictators  of  the  moment  with  respect  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  France.  In  other*  words, 
the  Pro-Papal  policy  which  the  Lower 
Chamber  has  advocated  must  be  ascribed 
not  to  any  Catholic  reaction,  but  to  the  dis- 
may, the  fury,  and  the  fear  with  which 
France  discovers  that  a  network  of  great 
nations  is  forming  around  her,  in  the  meshes 
of  which  she  wiU  be  comparatively  power- 
less. ^'  No  Sovereign  should  create  volun- 
tarily on  his  own  frontier  a  State  of  twenty- 
five  millions  of  inhabitants,"  said  M.  Thiers, 
amidst  general  applause,  and  the  key-note 
of  the  feeling  of  the  Chamber  throughout, 
is  the  key-note  also  of  M.  Thiers'  speech,  — 
the  censure  directed  against  the  tHt>pagation 
of  **  those  false  ideas  of  nationality  "  which 
have  led  to  the  unification,  first  of  Italy, 
and  afterwards  of  Germany.  The  passion 
with  which  France  now  resolves  that  Italy 
shall  remain  divided  by  guaranteeing  the 
permanence  of  "  the  bullet  in  her  side  "  is 
due  moi*e  to  the  rise  of  Germany,  whom  she 
docs  fear,  on  her  eastern  frontier,  than  to 
the  growth  of  Italy,  whom  she  does  not 
fear,  on  her  southern  frontier.  France  dis- 
covers, just  in  time  to  alienate  the  gratitude 
and  earn  the  deadly  hostility  of  Italy,  that 
there  is  one  great  step  yet  wanting  fo  secure 
the  greatness  of  the  weaker  of  the  two  new 
powers,  and  in  her  spite  at  the  progress  of 
the  other  power  over  which  she  can  exercise 
no  control,  she  decrees  with  grinding  teeth, 
and  an  explosion  of  insensate  wrath  that 
can  only  be  described  as  the  nearest  equiva- 
lent to  swearing  in  which  a  deliberative 
assembly  can  indulge,  that  if  Prussia  must 
bei'ome  a  great  power,  Italy  never  shall  be 
while  France  can  help  it.  Of  course,  this 
must  be,  —  in  spite  of  the  Monitew^s  un- 
meaning protest,  —  a  definitive  coup  de 
grace  to  the  notion  of  a  Conference.    When 


the  Pope  has  intimated  that  he  accepts  it 
to  reclaim  his  former  territory,  Italy  on  the 
express  ground  that  sbe  must  and  will  go  to 
Rome,  and  France  records  a  pledge  solemn- 
ly given  that  Italy  shall  never  bQ  permitted 
to  go  to  Rome,  it  would  be  about  as  possible 
for  these  three  parties  to  deliberate  on  the 
future,  as  for  the  forty  persons  who  bound 
themselves  together  under  a  great  curse 
neither  to  eat  nor  to  drink  till  they  had 
killed  St.  Paul  to  confer  with  St.  Paul  him- 
self, and  the  Roman  Government  which  im- 
prisoned but  protected  him,  how  to  recon- 
cile their  divergent  views  as  to  the  apostle's 
destiny.  The  Pope  said  what  rendered  the 
Conference  hopeless ;  Italy  went  on  to  say 
what  rendered  it  ludicrous ;  France  has  now 
pronounced  what  renders  it  impossible. 

What  is  to  us  the  darkest  of  all  dark 
elements  in  the  French  situation,  is  that  the 
Emperor  and  the  coarse  Imperialists  who 
make  up  his  entourage  appear  to  represent, 
at  least  in  relation  to  foreign  policy,  a 
morale  not  lower,  but  indisputably  higher 
than  that  of  the  French  nation.  They  need 
goading  by  the  masses  of  the  electors  be- 
fore they  cast  away  all  largeness  of  policy 
and  all  generosity.  They  are  not,  indeed, 
dominated  by  religious  convictions ;  but  no 
more  are  the  Deputies  who  so  rapturously 
applaud  M.  Thiers.  But  having  cast  away 
these  religious  ideas,  M.  de  Moustier  and 
M.  Rouher  would  obviously  have  hesitated 
at  making  them  the  flimsy  excuses  for  a 
policy  of  inveterate  envy  and  provocation, 
had  not  the  Tempter  presented  himself 
with  M.  Thiers  for  mouthpiece  and  all  the 
power  of  the  country  population  at  his 
back.  That  the  coarse  though  clever 
tyranny  which  rules  France  should  be, 
in  this  respect,  at  least,  superior  to  France, 
—  the  tempted,  and  not  tlie  tempter,  —  is, 
indeed,  a  matter  which  might  oreak  the 
hearts  of  noble  Frenchmen. 

If  we  turn  from  France  to  Italy,  there  is 
but  little  food  for  consolation.  In  the  Ital- 
ian debate  we  'find  no  sign  of*carnest  self- 
respect,  of  high  courage,  of  clear  purpose, 
to  say  nothing  at  all  of  noble  audacity. 
The  contemptuous  words  of  M.  de  Mou- 
stier, and  the  threatening  words  of  M.  Rou- 
her, seem  to  have  roused  no  flame  of 
indignation.  Italy  speaks  as  we  might  ex- 
pect from  a  nation  which  has  precipitated 
a  revolution  without  intending  to  pay  the 
cost,  on  a  speculative  hope  that  the  cost 
would  never  .be  required  at  her  hands. 
Member  afler  meml^r  rises  in  the  Parlia- 
ment to  ^peak  with  a  sort  of  quaver  of  fret- 
ful dismay  of  what  has  happened  and  what 
is  impending,  but  neither  m  the  Govern- 
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ment  nor  in  the  Opposition  does  there  seem 
any  sign  of  distinct  resolve.  -The  policy 
before  the  recent  move,  during  it,  acnd  ailer 
it,  is  all  of  a  piece.  The  former  Ministry 
began  by  resenting,  with  gi*eat  justice,  the 
ostentatious  boast  of  the  Antibes  Legion 
that  it  was  the  mere  vanguard  of  the  French 
Army,  and  the  presumption  which  the  acts 
of  the  French  Administration  itself  had 
afforded  that  this,  as  afberwards  actually 
turned  out,  was  no  empty  boast.  Then  M. 
Rattazzi  seemed  to  think  that  it  would  be 
better  to  prepare  for  his  experiment  on 
French  forbearance  by  subserviency,  rather 
than  by  remonstrance ;  he  declared  himself 
fully  satisfied,  —  every  cause  of  complaint 
absolutely  removed,  —  though  none  of  the 
grounds  of  complaint  had  been  removed  at 
all,  and  strove  to  wheedle  France  out  of  a 
permission  to  break  a  treaty  on  the  virtual 
French  breach  of  which  he  had  not  had  the 
nerve  to  quarrel.  When  the  French  were 
proof  asamst  these  little  flatteries,  and  the 
.  expedition  reached  Clvita  Vecchia,  the  new 
Government  took  heart  to  tross  the  frontier, 
-—  only,  however,  to  creep  back  again  with- 
in two  days,  on  feeliue  the  inexorable  stern- 
ness of  French  displeasure.  Since  then 
the  attitude  of  Italy  has  been  precisely  that 
indicated  by  this  moral  see-saw, —  inability 
to  refrain  either  from  trying  to  conciliate 
France,  or  wishiflg  to  defy  her.  All  the 
speeches  in  the  Assembly,  —  Signor  Mena- 
brea's  not  excepted,  —  hover  in  painful  in- 
decision between  defiance  and  complaisance. 
If  Italy  had  only  the  nerve  to  sav  openly, 
*  We  are  too  weak  to  fight,  and  will  not  at- 
tempt it ;  but  we  will  hold  no  converse  with 
a  Government  that  heaps  on  us  insult  and 
threats,  and  we  shall  break  off  all  diplomatic 
communication,'  her  attitude  would  be  dig- 
nified and  her  future  clear.  For  even  this, 
however,  she  has  not  at  present  the  strength. 
Low  as  is  our  estimate  of  the  attitude 
taken  up  both  by  France  and  Italy,  we 
cannot,  however,  say  that  the  situation  is 
without  coq^pensating  benefits.  One  great 
benefit  certainly  results  from  the  recent 
declaration  of  M.  Rouher.  All  ambiguities 
are  removed.  The  Pope  knows  that  France 
has  now  guaranteed  him  against  Italy  with- 
out making  any  condition  as  to  reforms  in 
the  Roman  territory,  —  has  exchanged,  in 
fact,  her  patronizing  promises  of  conditional 
support,  for  an  absolute  pledge  which  she 
cannot  violate  without  dishonour.  The 
Pope,  therefore,  will  be  moi;e  than  ever  dis- 
posed to  brave  Italy  and  rely  on  France. 
He  will  probably  cast  off  all  disposition  to 
compromise,  and  make  the  situation  of  hb 
protector  more  than  ever  unpleasant  to  a 


power  which  has  never  been  insensible  to 
the  censure  of  public  opinion.    In  the  next 
place,  it  is  evidently  good  for  Italy  to  know 
definitively  that  she  can  no  longer  look  to 
gain  Rome  except  by  defying  France.    It 
will  make  her  more  patient  for  the  present, 
more  resolute  for  the  i'uture,  more  independ- 
ent in  all  things.    M.  Rouher  has  pledged 
the  £mperor  never  to  allow  Italy  to  take 
Rome,  —  and    Rome    he    has    defined    as 
meaning  the  whole  territory  now  actually 
ruled    by  the    Pope.      The  Italians   well 
knew  what  such  a  pledge*  means.     If  any- 
thing can   brace  them  to  their  work,  it  is 
such  a  rock  as  that  in  the  path.    It  will  be 
useless  for  them,  helpless  as  they  are,  to 
dash  themselves  against  the  steady  sword  of 
France.      They    must   become   something 
very  different  from  what  they  now  are,  be- 
fore they  can  rally  their  whole  strength  for 
the  contest  with  even  reasonable  hope  of 
success.  But  the  knowledge  that  the  French 
nation  wishes  nothing  better  than  to  dis- 
member Italy,  —  that  even  the  Fmperor  of 
the  French  might  be  compelled  by  his  own 
people  to  undo  the  one  great  work  of  hb 
life,  —  that  he  will  assureoly  never  venture 
to  complete  it,  or  even  to  wink  at  Italy's 
completing  it,  —  should  nerve  Italy  to  dis- 
cipline herself  for  the  tremendous  task  now 
before  her.    Nothing  is  worse  for  a  nation  ' 
in  Italy's  position  uian  the  hope  that  in- 
trigue can  nelp  her.    It  prevents  her  look- 
ing steadily  to  the  conditions  of  all  true 
national  greatness,  —  moral  unity,  popular 
earnestness,  strong  administration.      It    is 
not  amiss,  too,  that  Italy  should  be  taught 
to  regard  the  Pope  as  committed  to  lean  on 
a  foreign  power  which  rejects  the  unifica- 
tion of  Italy  and  longs  for  her  dismember- 
ment.   If  anything  could  de-mesmerize  the 
superstitious  imagination  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple, this  ought  to  do  so.     As  the  Bishop  of 
Argyll,  who  knows  Italy  profoundly,  acutely 
remarks  in  hb  recent  pamphlet,  here  are 
French  Bishops  denouncing,  as  the  worst 
scum  of  the  earth,  the  very  people  who,  if 
any  peC>ple  could,  should  exhibit  the  peculiar 
moral  influence  of  the  Papal  teaching  in  its 
very  highest  form.       Cannot  the  Italians 
themselves  see  tiiat  when  their  worst  na- 
tional enemy  is  Rome,  they  can  scarcely 
regard  Rome  as  their  best  spiritual  friend  '? 
Who,  then,  is    in    fault,  —  Italy  for  not 
loving  Rome,  or  Rome  for  opposing  Italy's 
warmest  aspirations  ?    If  the  former,  Ital- 
ians should  return  to  their  allegiance ;  but 
this  they  never  will  da     If  the  latter,  then 
what  so  logical  a  conclusion  as  that  they 
should  separate  from  Rome,  —  declare  them- 
selves schismatic  ?  Were  there  faith  enough 
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aid  of  the  power  greater  than  the  Revolu- 
tion, greater  than  the  Church,  greater  than 
any  thing  save  an  idea,  —  France  itself. 

One  more  change  Napoleon*  has  effected 
by  his  declaration  which  may,  in  its  conse- 
quences, prove  for  him  the  most  unfortunate 
of  all.  In  accepting  the  policy  of  M.  Thi- 
ers he  has  let  loose  the  passion  which  French 
writers  call  chauvinisme^  which  is  to  French- 
men what  imperialism  is  to  Englishmen  and 
Americans,  an  impulse  usually  latent,  now 
good,  now  evil,  but  always,,  when  awake, 
unconquerable  and  resistless.  The  majority 
of  tho  Chamber  openly  orders  the  coercion 
of  Italy,  lest  she  should  fetter  France.  How 
long,  among  a  logical  people,  will  it  be  pos- 
sible to  prevent  the  masses,  who  see  this 
idea  so  grand  and  successful  in  the  South, 
from  applying  it  also  on  the  Northern  side, 
—  from  declaring  to  Germany  that  she 
shall  *^  never  "  advance  beyond  the  Main  ? 


From  The  Examiner. 
FBANCB  RBTROORADE. 

This  is  tho  first  time,  certainly,  that  an 
act  of  Napoleon  the  Third  could  be  said  to 
be  ab  iralo.  Ilis  boldest  resolutions,  bis 
roost  rash  adventures,  were  at  least  long 
considered  and  maturely  weighed.  The 
history  of  even  the  coup  (Telat  shows  this. 
The  declaration  just  flun^  by  his  State  Min- 
ister in  the  face  of  the  Italians  betrays,  on 
the  contrary,  precipitation  and  ragp.  The 
Imperial  mind  had  certainly  neveroome  to 
sucn  extreme  conclusions  in  his  past  deal- 
ings with  Italy  or  with  Borne.  The  Con- 
vention of  September  did  not  indicate  thum. 
The  French  Emp^r,  when  he  concluded 
it,  certainly  reckoned  more  on  the  friendship 
of  Italy  than  upon  that  of  Rome.  But  ail 
this  is  filtered.  The  French  Government  is 
now  the  out-and-out  ally  of  the  Vatican,  and 
the  decided  enemy  of  the  Italian  Ministry 
—  of  any  and  every  possible  Italian  Minis- 
try. Tlie  Emperor  aenounces  them ;  he 
shakes  off  the  connexion;  be  laughs  at  the 
con8e({uent  breach  with  the  Liberal  .party  in 
France,  which  he  so  long  cajoled  by  pretend- 
ing that,  however  altered  his  domestic  ad- 
ministration, his  foreign  pcAicy  was  the  re- 
verse*. This  mask  has  been  thrown  aside, 
and  Napoleon  the  Third  stands  forth  as  the 
ally  of  Austria  and  the  enemy  of  Italian  lib- 
erty an<l  independence. 

In  one  part  of  his  speech,  indeed,  M.  Boa- 


her  professed  a  respect  for  Italian  unity,  and 
declared  his  desire  to  maintain  it.  But  side 
by  side  with  these  declarations  came  others, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Minister,  directly  con- 
tradicting and  counteracting  them.  In  his 
defence  of  the  past  policy  of  the  French 
Grovemment  against  the  jesuistic  diatribes  of 
M  .Thiers,  M.  Bouher  said  that  France  could 
neither  oppose  nor  regret  the  annexation  of 
the  Northern  Provinces  of  Italy  to  Piedmont. 
But  far  different  was  it  with  respect  to  the 
South.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  was  revolu- 
tionized by  that  unofficial  plotter  Garibaldi ; 
and  Victor  Emmanuel  was  most  criminal  in 
taking  advantage  of  Garibaldi's  victory,  and 
extending  his  dominion  to  the  Straits.  The 
Italian  monarch  ought  to  have  been  contented 
with  North  Italy  —  his  taking  the  South  was 
blameable  usurpation. 

Surely  no  one  can  mistake  the  meaning 
of  such  language  as  this.  A  more  direct 
appeal  to  counter-revolution  in  Italy  could 
not  be  made.  A  more  insidious  hint  to  the 
Bourbon  party  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  that 
France  recommends  this  reaction,  this  fall- 
ing ofi*  from  Italy,  and  going  back  to  tho 
Bourbons,  could  not  be  uttered.  As  to  the 
arguments  by  which  this  was  supported,  they 
were  perfectly  transparent.  Victor  Em- 
manuel should  not  have  possessed  himself  of 
Naples,  because,  forsooth,  its  liberation  from 
the  Bourbon  was  a  deed  of  revolution. 
Why,  what  was,  and  what  is,  the  claim  of 
the  Bonapartes,  uncle  and  nephew,  to  the 
throne  of  France  V  A  revolution  struck  the 
Bourbons  from  it,  and  the  Bonapartes  came 
to  occupy  it.  This,  according  to  M.  Bou- 
her's  theory,  was  a  most  naughty  and  repre- 
hensible act.  Victor  Emmanuel  should  not 
have  taken  advantage  of  revolution.  He 
should  have  left  Italy  disunited,  and  re- 
spected the  Bourbons  on  the  throne,  which 
tne  French  Minister  assures  us  they  were 
about  to  endow  with  liberty.  If  M.  Berryer 
or  the  ex-Queen  of  Naples  had  made  such  a 
speech,  we  might  not  have  been  astonished. 
But  that  such  assertions  and  such  contradic- 
tions of  all  that  he  ever  said,  should  have 
fallen  from  M.  Bouher,  does  appear  to  us  a 
perfect  marvel. 

There  was  a  report  in  Paris  that  the  Em- 
peror was  displeased  with  tho  length  to 
which  M.  Bouher  had  gone,  and  that  he 
thought  his  Minister  might  have  stopped 
short  of  pronouncing  his  terrible  jamais^  ja- 
maisy  that  Italy  never  should  have  Bome. 
I  It  was  said  even,  that  Prince  Napoleon  had 
been  despatched  to  Victor  Emmanuel  at 
Monza  to  explain  away  this  jamais.  We 
cannot  say  that  we  give  credit  to  this  report. 
Bouher  is  a  man  who  speaks  by  book,  and 
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he  would  not  have  committed  himself  beyond 
his  instructions  and  his  warrant.  Besides, 
the  recent  resignation  of  Lavalette  proves 
that  the  entire  French  Cabinet  has  taken  a 
resolution  to  go  the  whole  length  for  the 
Pope,  which  the  more  liberal  members  dep- 
recated. Groing  so  far  with  the  Pope  im- 
plies open  enmity  to  Italy,  which  must  end 
m  war.  The  French  ma^  seek  to  throw  the 
blame  of  this  on  Bourbonists  or  Mazzinians ; 
but  it  is  they  who  have  provoked  both  classes 
of  conspirators,  and  have  rendered  Victor 
Emmanuel  powerless  to  contest  them. 

The  immense  change  that  the  declaration 
of  the  French  Minister  makes  in  European 
relations  will  occur  to  every  one.  It  in  fact 
lays  down  the  new  position  of  alliance,  and 
presents  France  ana  Austria  in  antagonism 
to  Prussia  and  Italy.  England,  notwithstand- 
ing the  hesitating  policy  of  its  Government 
and  of  its  Foreign  Minister,  has  already 
marked  its  attitude.  Within  the  last  month 
Lord  Stanley  has  made  two  declarations. 
One  was,  that  neither  he  nor  England  could 
be  expected  or  called  upon  to  support  the 
Pope's  temporal  power.  This  is  plain 
enough.  The  other  declaration  came  out 
during  the  French  debate  on  the  Dresden 
Embassy.  Lord  Stanley  says  he  hastened 
to  withdraw  that  embassy,  no  other  Power 
following  his  example,  in  order  to  give  a 
strong  and  marked  adhesion  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  North  German  League,  under 
the  lead  of  Prussia.  The  declaration  made 
its  impression  at  the  Tuileries.  England,  in 
fact,  has  drifted  into  the  Prusso-Itaiian  alli- 
ance, away  from  the  side  of  reactionary 
France.  We  do  not  note  this  for  censure, 
although  we  think  some  efforts  ought  to  have 
been  put  forth  to  prevent  the  back-slide 
that  France  has  unfortunately  made. 

But  the  effect  of  M.  Rouher's  declaration 
upon  France  itself  is  far  mor^  grave  than 
any  of  its  consequences  abroad.  The  pub- 
lic of  Paris  and  of  France  is  very  indifferent 
to  the  question  agitated.  Except  some  pop- 
ulations of  the  west  and  north,  the  Cathe- 
drals and  their  hangers-on,  few  care  in 
France  whether  the  Pope  sinks  or  swims. 
But  they  entertain  a  great  objection  to  war, 
and  aught  that  might  cause  it;  and  they 
dread  to  see  the  Emperor  give  his  adhesion 
to  the  Ultramontane  clergy ;  for  they  know 
this  to  be  the  forerunner  of  revolutioui  It 
was  this  policy  that  rendered  the  Bourbons 
unpopular.  Nor  was  there  aught  in  the 
conduct  of  Louis  Philippe  that  brouffht  him 
into  more  contempt  witn  the  bourffeotsie  than 
his  abandonment  of  the  cause  of  Italian  free- 
dom, and  apparent  obsequiousness  to  the 
priesthood.     Sacerdotalism  in  France    al- 


ways leads  to  revolution,  to  vain  attempts 
at  restoring  the  men  and  things  of  the  an- 
cient regime  and  then  to  counter-attempt, 
inevitably  sucsessful,  to  crush  out  and  quiet 
the  whole  band  of  retrogrades,  at  whatever 
cost  of  property  and  life. 

In  the  debate  opened  this  week  in  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives,  on  an  interpel- 
lation respecting  the  relations  of  France 
with  Germany,  M.  Garnier  Pages  stated 
what  may  be  considered  hereafter  a  portion 
of  history.  He  said,  that  at  Biarritz  M.  Bis- 
marck made  offers  to  the  Frenc|i  Emperor 
of  an  extension  of  territory  towards  the 
Rhine,  if  he  would  at  once  and  candidly  join 
the  scheme  for  Prussian  aggrandizement. 
The  Emperor,  according  to  Garnier  Pages, 
neither  rejected  nor  accepted  the  proposi- 
tion ;  he  thought  it  better  to  keep  himself 
unbiassed,  and  in  a  position  to  interfere  at 
the  right  time,  and  secure  for  France  as 
large  an  increase  of  territory  as  possible. 
Napoleon  the  Third  saw  in  perspective  a 
lengthened  war  of  varying  fortunes  between 
Austria  and  Prussia,  such  as  would  give  him 
ample  time  and  opportunity  to  intervene. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  campai<ni 
opened  and  terminated  without  giving  him 
the  power  of  doing  more  than  rushing  in  to 
save  the  existence  of  Austria  and  the  name 
of  Saxony.  For  himself,  Napoleon  thought 
better,  but  the  Court  of  Berlin  replied,  it  is 
too  late;  had  you  accepted  our  offers  we 
should  have  executed  them  —  you  hesitated 
and  declined ;  had  you  accepted  them  as  to 
part,  Germany  would  not  have  been  unwill- 
ing to  pay  the  stipulated  price.  After  Sad- 
owa,  Prussia  could  not  ask  or  induce  Ger- 
many to  make  sacrifices  to  a  Power  that 
fave  her  no  help.  No  answer  or  denial 
aving  been  made  to  this  statement,  it  may 
henceforth  be  considered  as  a  portion  of 
history. 

One  of  the  questions  which  every  one  asks 
in  France,  apropos  of  the  late  debates,  is,  — 
What  has  become  of  the  Tiers  Parti  f  The 
only  answer  is,  it  was  nowhere.  M.  Emile 
Olivier,  its  chief,  made  indeed  a  speech  on 
Monday,  marked  by  his  usual  talent,  and 
proving  sufficiently  the  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  Imperial  councils.  It  had 
no  effect  on  the  majority.  It  may  arouse  M. 
Thiers  to  make  a  second  outburst  of  his  anti- 
Italian  spleen.  The  veteran  ex-Minister 
pursued  a  singular  line  of  argumentation, 
lie  was  not,  he  said,  for  conquest.  He 
would  not  even  think  of  taking  Belgium, 
and  thereby  excite,  first  European  enmity, 
and  then  European  war.  Neitner  would  he 
quarrel  with  Prussia  for  what  she  had  done. 
AH  he  desired  was  to  reduoe  Italy  to  its 
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former  state  of  diyisioa,  serTitude,  and  an- 
archy. And  why  ?  That  Count  Montalem- 
bert  should  preach  such  a  doctrine  is  intelli- 
gible; he  prizes  the  Pope  and  Catholicism 
ahs  above  all  State  reasons  and  human  con- 
sideration. But  M.  Thiers  is  a  Voltairian, 
who  would  respect  the  Papacy  merely  as  the 
means  of  disintegrating  Italy.  And  why 
disintegrate  Italy,  since  Franco  does  not 
aim  at  conquest  ?  France  openly  declares 
that  it  desires  no  acquisidon  of  territory,  is 
certain  of  being  attacked  by  no  Power  and 
no  combination  of  Powers.  All  would  agree 
to  let  her  alone.  What  difference,  then, 
does  it  make  to  France  that  it  has  a  compact 
Italy  or  a  divided  Italy  at  its  door  ?  None, 
escept  that  in  the  former  case  it  has  a 
neighbouring  State  founded  on  liberal  prin- 
ciples and  popular  choice ;  in  the  latter  case 
Italy  divided  between  Austrian  and  Bour^ 
bon  princes. 

To  the  superannuated  politics  of  M. 
Thiers,  M.  Rouher  essayed,  but  could  give 
no  reply.  The  fact  is,  M.  Thiers  and  M. 
Rouher  both  spoke  in  Legitimist  interests, 
and  obtained  Legitimist  applause.  M. 
Rouher  is  Chateaubriand  without  the  ad- 
mixture of  Liberalism;  M.  Thiers  is  Polig- 
nac,  neither  more  nor  less.  The  historian  of 
the  Revolution  displays  in  1867  the  same 
contempt  of  Liberal  institutions  and  popular 
choice  as  the  favourite  of  Charles  the 
Tenth,  and  the  same  obsequiousness  to  the 
policy  and  the  prejudices  of  the  priesthood. 


From  The  Batnrdsy  Review,  Deo,  14. 
THE  FRENCH  CHAMBERS  AND  ITALY. 

Important  as  are  the  resolutions  to 
which  the  French  Government  has  come 
as  to  its  future  position  towards  Italy,  they 
sink  into  insignificance  beside  the  over- 
whehning  importance  of  the  mode  in  which 
these  resolutions  were  arrircd  at.  The 
Emperor,  for  the  first  time  in  his  reign, 
has  been  the  governed,  not  the  governor. 
The  policy  which  he  has  undertaken  to 
carry  out  is  not  his  policy,  but  the  policy 
of  the  Chamber  and  of  M.  Thibrb.  He 
has  registered  the  decrees  of  those  who  a 
little  tnne  ago  seemed  only  to  exist  by  his 
BttfTerance,  and  to  have  no  other  feeling  but 
a  humble  gratitude  for  their  existence. 
His  Ministers  have  been  taufffat  what  to 
gay,  not  by  him,  but  by  the  leader  of  a  Par- 
amentary  majority.    The  Emperor  was 


inclined  to  teuiporise,  as  usual ;  to  halt  be- 
tween two  policies;  to  be  civil  to  the  Pope, 
but  also  to  be  civil  to  Italy ;  to  play  with 
the  priests,  but  also  to  play  with  the  demo- 
crats. This  shifting,  vague  policy,  leaving 
him  in  fancy  or  reality  the  master  of  the 
situation,  has  been  decisively  ended  by  the 
Chamber.  He  has  been  told,  in.  language 
as  plain  as  language  can  be,  that  his  policy 
is  all  nonsense ;  that  he  does  not  know  how 
to  manage  the  foreign  affairs  of  France ; 
that  his  notion  of  TOing  the  mysterious, 
solemn,  presiding  genius  of  Europe  is  ri- 
diculous ;  and  that  he  must  entirely  alter 
his  whole  manner  of  ^oing  on.  He  is  to 
state  exactly  what  he  is  purposing  to  do  — 
must  find  out  what  the  Chamber  thinks  of 
it,  and  carry  out  honestly,  scrupulously,  and 
exactly  what  the  Chamber  wishes.  He  is, 
in  &ct,  very  much  in  the  position  of  one 
of  the  numerous  Chairmen  of  English  rail- 
ways who,  in  these  recent  days  of  tribula- 
tion, have  been  brought  to  task  by  indig- 
nant shareholders.  They  will  no  longer 
stand  a  system  of  extravagant  branch  lines, 
of  scheming  with  this  Company  and  against 
that,  of  wasting  endless  money  and  time  in 
concocting  schemes  to  which  the  Chairman 
and  a  few  favoured  officials  alone  are  privy. 
They  are  willing  that,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  he  should  go  on  being  Chairman,  but 
he  is  to  hold  office  under  their  guidance 
and  supervision,  and  everjrthing  he  does  is 
to  be  properly  revealed,  audited,  and  scru- 
tinized. This  is  a  wonderful  change  for 
Louis  Napoleon  ;  and  what  to  him  must 
be  the  most  mortifying  part  of  it  is  that  it 
has  been  brought  upon  him,  not  only  by 
the  rising  spirit  of  liberty  in  France,  which 
he  has  always  been  aware  he  must  encoun- 
ter, but  by  the  conviction  that  has  gradu- 
ally worked  itself  into  the  minds  of  his  peo- 
ple, that  he  is  in  a  large  measure  a  fiiilure, 
and  that  he  has  not  the  nerve  or  the  sagaci- 
ty to  lead  them  rightly.  Twice  in  a  single 
sitting  he  was  maae  to  bow  to  the  dictation 
of  the  Chamber.  M.  de  Moustier  ex- 
pounded his  policy  in  terms  as  cautious  as 
vague,  aad  as  capable  of  a  double  meaning 
as  any  which  he  himself  could  have  used. 
Neither  the  friends  of  Rome  nor  those  of 
Italy  could  say  that  he  was  committed 
definitely  for  or  against  them.  But  this 
would  not  at  all  do  for  the  Chamber.  Led, 
animated,  and  overpowered  by  M.  Thiers, 
who  with  wonderful  adroitness  appealed  to 
the  weak  side  of  each  class  of  his  support- 
ers, thev  first  forced  M.  Rocther  to  declare 
explicitly  that  Italy  should  never  have 
Borne,  and  then,  pushing  him  much  further, 
they  extorted  firom  him  a  declaration  that 
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Borne  shall  be  taken  to  mean  the  whole  ex- 
isting territory  of  the  Pope. 

This,  then,  is  the  present  most  extraordi- 
nary   position    of  France  towards  Italy. 
France  —  not    the    Empbrob    only,   but 
France,  speaking  through  the  only  public 
body  she  has  got  —  has  given  the  Pope  a 
positive  and  perpetual  guarantee  of  every 
inch  of  all  the  land  he  now  holds.    There 
is  no  stipulation  about  reforms,  no  bargain- 
ing for  good  government  in  return  for  pro- 
tection.   Whatever  he  and  his  successors 
may  do,  however  much  they  may  oppose 
thmselves  to  modem  ideas,  however  stnking 
may  be  the  contrast  between  the  manner 
in  which  they  govern  their  subjects  and 
that  in  which  the  citizens  of  neighbourine 
Sta^,  and  of  France  herself,  are  governed, 
there  they  are  to  be,  for  all  time,  under  the 
^arantee  of  France. .  And  this  guarantee 
IS  to  be  no  empty,  theoretical  guarantee. 
It  is  to  be  supported  in  perpetuity  by  the 
presence  of  French  troops.     The  occupa- 
tion may,  as  M.  Jules  Faybb  says,  cost 
four  millions  sterling  a  year;  but,  in  spite 
of  its  co>t,  it  is  to  be  maiptained.    So  long 
as  any  one  threatens — not  only  in  acts, 
but  in  words  or  theory  —  the  integrity  of 
the  temporal  power  up  to  its  present  limits, 
the  French  flag  is  to  fly  in  the  Pontifical 
territory.     The  Government  began  by  sug- 
gesting that,  when  Italv  had  shown  she  had 
come  to  her  senses,  she  mieht  be  again 
trusted  to  guard  the  Pope.    But  the  Cmun- 
ber  would  not  hear  of  this»    If  Italy  wants 
the  French  to  fo,  she  must  pay  for  hav- 
ing what  she  wishes.    She  must  solemnly 
declare  that  she  has  nothing  more  to  do 
with  Rome  than  she  has  with  Corsica.    She 
must  abandon  all  claim  to  regard  the  Ro- 
mans as  Italians,  or  to  treat  Rome  as  an 
Italian  city,  or  to  object  to  any  number  of 
foreigners  bein^,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
PoPK,  stationed  in  the  very  heart  of  her  own 
country.     Certainly,  if  she  would  do  this, 
the  French  troops  might  go  away,  or  just  a 
few  be  letl  for  garrison  purposes,  and  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  the  French  fleet 
should  visit  Civita  Vecchia  oilener  than  it 
visits  Ajaccia     Rome,  and  the  whole  Pon- 
tifical territory,  will  be,  under  this  system, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  French  prov- 
ince.    And  what  if  Italy  will  not  consent 
to  abandon  her  claim,  and  the  Roman  ques- 
tion is  still  supposed  at  Florence  to  be  a 
question  V    Why,  then,  Italy  must  look  out 
for  herself.    No  overt  act  for  the  dettnio* 
tion  of  her  unity  is  to  be  taken,  because, 
as  the  Government  orators  said,  the  unity 
of  Italy  is  the  work  of  France,  and  France 
cannot  endure  to  see  her  work  utidone ;  or 


because,  as  M.  Thiers  very  frankly  said, 
Italy  is  allied  with  Prussia,  and  Prussia 
would  most  certainly  intervene  if  the  de- 
fence of  the  Pope  were  turned  into  cipen 
aggression  on  Italy.  But  the  danger  of  a 
^■ench  army  in  her  centre  is  to  be  always 
at  her  door.  Aocordixur  to  the  lively  and 
effective  image  of  M.  Theebb,  France  will 
not  run  her  sword  into  Italy ;  but,  if  she 
plants  the  hilt  of  her  sword  in  the  Pope's 
territory,  Italy  very  probably  will  throw 
herself  on  the  blade.  At  any  rate  the 
Chamber  was  able  to  congratulate  itself  on 
having  got  something  explicit.  The  French 
occupation  of  the  Papal  territory  is  to  be 
pecpetual,  and  is  to  be  so  managed  that  it 
will  be  like  a  sword  in  the  midst  of  Italy 
on  which  the  Italians  may  be  expected  to 
throw  themselves  in  their  desperation. 
Nothing  plainer  than  this  can  be  conceived, 
and  scarcely  anything  less  like  the  end  at 
which  the  policy  of  the  £mpbbob  has  been 
aimed.  An  open  contest  between  Italy  and 
France  has  been  proclaimed,  and  the  Cham- 
ber rang  with  applause  when  it  was  said 
that  for  the  future  the  thoughts  of  France 
must  be  turned  to  Austria  as  the  Power  that 
lies  in  the  midst  between  the  two  adv^ersa- 
ries  of  France. 

As  it  is  the  Chamber,  not  the  Emperor, 
that  is  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  Italy, 
it  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  the 
motives  which  have  impelled  it  to  adopt  so 
very  decisive  a  position.  That  the  clerical 
party  has  had  much  to  do  with  it,  no  one 
can  doubt ;  and  it  is  as  little  to  be  doubted 
that  its  influence  in  the  main  rests  upon  the 
honest,  sincere  belief,  entertained  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  educated  as  well  as  of  the 
uneducated  daases  of  French  society,  that 
Catholicism  is  true,  and  that  to  do  what 
the  PoPB  wishes  is  a  religious  duty.  There 
are  many  persons,  both  in  France  and  in 
England,  to  whom  the  truth  is  unwelcome 
—  but  it  is,  we  believe,  a  truth — that 
Catholicism  is  gaining  strength  in  France. 
If  we  look  at  home  we  may  easily  believe 
this,  although  everything  that  has  to  do 
with  religion  in  England  assumes  a  milder 
shape,  because,  ia  a  country  with  a  tolera- 
bly learned  cleigy  closely  connected  with 
the  State,  there  never  can  be  that  separa- 
tion between  the  religious  and  the  irreligious 
public  which  obtains  in  Ultramontane  as 
well  as  ultra-Protestant  countries.  But 
even  here  we  see  that  religious  bodies  have 
a  kind  of  weight  and  force  of  their  own 
from  their  mere  oripnixation,  and  that  the 
habits  oi  organization,  and  the  determina- 
tion to  have  an  outlet  for  fervour,  are  far 
too  strong  for  the  checks  which  intellectual 
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truth  can  impose.  Much  more  is  this  the 
case  in  France,  where  the  priests  really 
constitute  a  militant  force,  and  where  the 
neutral  relisious  atmosphere  jind  sober  un- 
certainty of  a  larpe  part  of  the  governing 
eUiflB  of  England  are  not  possible.  The 
priests  fight  tbf  the  temporal  power  as  for 
a  symbol  of  their  authority,  and  an  object 
which  they  have  agreed  to  think  absolutely 
indispensable  to  their  Church,  and  the  re- 
cent vote  of  the  Chamber  ought  to  be  set 
down  clearly  as  a  clerical  victory.  But  it 
was  not  only  a  clerical  victory.  It  was  also 
meant  as  an  assertion  of  a  particular  line 
of  secular  policy.  To  be  at  the  head  of  a 
system  of  religious  propagandism  is  a  source 
at  once  of  credit  and  of  strength  to  a  great 
nation ;  at  least  this  is  the  opinion  of  M. 
Thiers,  and  apparently  uf  a  large  section 
of  the  Chamber  who  profess  not  to  be  very 
fond  of  the  Fops  and  the  priests.  England 
sends  her  missionaries  all  over  the  world, 
said  M.  Thiers,  and  Russia  enforces  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gre«k  Church  throughout 
her  vast  dominions  with  increasing  severi- 
ty ;  so  France,  too,  must  put  on  her  pea- 
cock's feather,  and  be  the  champion  of  a 
creed.  Further,  there  was  in  the  Chamber 
a  burning  wish  to  have  its  say  out  against 
Italy,  to  reproach  her  for  all  her  ingratitude 
to  France,  to  taunt  her  with  coquetting 
with  Prussia,  and  to  let  her  know  that  she 
cannot  trifle  with  the  strong  Power  that 
has  got  her  in  its  grasp.  And,  lastly,  there 
was  the  weariness  of  indecision,  the  longing 
to  have  done,  at  ail  costs,  with  the  two- 
faced  shilly-shally  policy  of  the  Empbror, 
and  to  proclaim  to  France  and  the  world 
that  there  were  still  Frenchmen  left  who 
had  a  will,  and  who  knew  what  tiiey  meant 
and  wished.  Undoubtedly  the  internal  and 
external  position  of  the  Second  Empire  has 
been  greatly  changed  by  all  this,  and  the 
positive  guarantee  of  the  Papal  territory  to 
which  the  Ebtpbror  has  now  been  com- 
mitted alters  his  whole  relations  to  Rome 
and  Italy.  Still  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  action  of  the  Chamber  in  this  instance 
has  been  in  some  degree  sudden  and  spas- 
modic, and  no  dne  can  say  how  long  it  will 
dare  to  persist  in  its  present  attitude.  If 
the  ener^  it  has  shown  is  dangerous  to 
Italy,  it  is  still  more  dangerous  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  power  of  the  Ebcpbror  is 
not  extinguished  yet.  Besides,  the  Cham- 
ber is  not  France.  It  omits  to  represent 
one  whole  side  of  French  thought  and  life, 
for  the  democratic  element  finds  scarcely 
any  place  in  it.  If  the  present  storm  blows 
over,  the  action  of  France  may  possibly  not 
be  quite  so  decided  as  the  Uhamber  has 
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now  resolved  it  shall  be ;  but,  for  the  imme- 
diate future,  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  in  \^icn  France 
as  placed  Italy  and  herself  by  the  triumph 
of  M.  Thibrs. 


From  Tbe  Economist,  Dec.  14. 
FRANCE  AND  THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  debate  upon  the  Roman  question  in 
the  French  Chamber  is  of  very  grave  mo- 
ment. That  question  is  in  itself  most  im- 
portant. Whether  the  Italian  people  are 
reasonable  or  unreasonable  in  wishing  to 
possess  Rome  is  not  material ;  they  do  wish 
It,  and  will  wish  it  for  many  years.  Again, 
whether  Catholics  are  right  or  are  wrong  in 
valuing  so  much  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope  IS  not  material ;  they  4o  so  value  it, 
and  will  so  value  it  for  many  years.  To  a 
practical  statesman  the. present  intensity 
and  probable  endurance  of  such  sentiments 
are  principal  facts  to  be  heeded,  whatever 
may  be  his  own  idea  about  their  wisdom. 
But  the  French  debate  upon  the  subject 
has  a  far  keener  interest,  and  touches  upon 
the  most  critical  problem  of  present  politics ; 
upon  the  European  topic  which  may  con- 
vulse calculations,  and  which  men  of  busi- 
ness should  necessarily  watch. 

What  men  of  business  want  to  know  is,, 
will  there  be  a  general  war,  or  will  there 
continue  to  be  a  general  peace  ?  —  and  on 
that  subject  there  has  been  of  late  a  vast 
change  in  a  vital  element.     The  position  of 
France  in  Europe  has  changed.     She  is  no 
longer  the  single  predominating  power  upon 
the  Continent  as  of  late  years ;  she  has  two 
new  nations  on  either  side  of  her  —  Ger-- 
many  and  Italy.     Together  these  are  now 
more  than  a  match  for  her,  and  in  a  cause- 
which  really  touched  the   German  nation,. 
Germany  by  herself  would  be  at  least  her 
equal  —  perhaps    more    than     her    equaL 
What  the  Congress  of  Vienna  tried  in  vain 
to  effect  by  creating  and  patching  togetl\er 
artificial  powers,  has  been  effected  by  the- 
almost  simultaneous  rise  of  two    national 
powers.     France  has  become  a    balanced^ 
and  counterpoised  power,  instead  of  a  sa*- 
preme  and  predommant  power.    At  least, 
such  is  the  general  opinion  of  Europe,  and* 
for  this  purpose  opinion  is  almost  as  impor- 
tant as  fact.     The  French  people  see  that 
Europe  thinks  tliev  have  descended  in  rank ;: 
that  their  monopoly  of  unity  (the  source-  of 
their  strength)  is  gone  and  lost;  that  iui 
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appearance,  at  least,  they  are  only  one  of 
several  <rreat  States,  not  the  admitted  supe- 
rior of  all  States.  They  see,  too  —  and  if 
they  did  not  see  of  themselves  M.  Thiers 
18  for  ever  explaining  —  that  the  traditional 
policy  of  France  —  the  policy  which  made 
it  so  supreme  —  is  become  impossible. 
France  became  what  she  was  by  dividing 
her  neighbours,  —  especially  by  dividing 
Germany  —  by  taking  care  to  have  allianoes 
when  she  had  wars,  —  by  surrounding  her- 
self with  needful  dependents.  But  now 
these  dependents  have  vanished,  these  divis- 
ions are  over,  and  these  alliances  cannot  be 
reframed.  One  Germany  and  one  Italy 
make  the  bits  of  Germany  and  the  bits  of 
Italy  which  used  to  adhere  to  France  im- 
possible. * 

The  immense  question  inevitably  comes 
—  Will  France  endure  this  change  m  peace 
and  silence,  or  will  she  try  to  counteract 
it  by  the  only  means  by  which  she  can 
counteract  it,  —  by  war  ?  The  problem  is 
pressing,  too.  France  cannot  but  feel  that 
time  is  against  her.  Every  year  of  unity 
will  make  both  Germahv  and  Italy  more 
united  and  more  powerful.  Every  sensible 
politician  would  say  to  France^ "  If  you  are 
wise  you  will  accept  ^hat  has  happened; 
yon  will  not  run  counter  to  the  tendencies 
of  the  time ;  you  will  not  try  to  destroy 
what  nature  and  providence  have  made. 
But  if  you  will  be  unwise,  be  unwise  now. 
Do  not  let  your  rivals  grow  compact  and 
strong  before  you  strike,  but  strike  hard  and 
quick  while  they  are  weak." 

The  French  Emperor  might  be  trusted 
upon  this  question.  He  knows  the  force 
•of  "  nationalities ;  "  he  introduced  the  word 
iinto  orthodox  and  conventional  politics ;  he 
learnt  its  meaning  years  ago  when  he  saw 
the  hidden  and  seething  elements  of  Europe, 
and  was  himself  an  outcast  and  a  conspira- 
tor. But  exactly  because  it  was  his  policy 
which  created  Germany  and  helped  Italy, 
he  has  now  less  than  usual  power.  When 
TM.  Thiers  reproaches  him  with  having 
diminished  the  effective  power  of  France, 
and  with  having  raised  up  to  her  competi- 
tors and  counterweights,  he  has  no  real 
reply,  no  reply  which  the  French  would 
like  to  hear  or  which  he  would  choose  to 
make.  He  could  truly  say,  "No  doubt  the 
issue  of  my  policy  has  been  bad  for  France, 
but  it  has  been  good  for  Europe,  and  good 
for  the  world.  It  is  better  that  France 
should  be  weaker;  it  is  better  that  other 
nations  should  be  stronger;  a  republic  of 
nations  is  better  than  an  empire  with  de- 
pendencies.*'   But  of  all  men  Louis  Napo- 


leon could  not  say  this,  and  would  lose  his 
throne  if  he  tried  to  say  it. 

The  exact  problem,  therefore,  is  not  what 
will  the  French  Government  choose  to  do, 
but  what  will  France  herself — the  irritable, 
interfering  French  nation  —  compel  it    to 
do  V     And  upon  this  the  late  debate  gives 
strong  and   painful  evidence.      The    Em- 
peror's Roman  policy  may  have  been  a  wise 
or  unwise  policy  ;  but  it  was,  as  his  usually 
are,  a  tentative  and  uncommitting  policy. 
He  knew  he  was  treading;  on  red  hot  coals, 
and  he  tried  to  tread  as  ughtly  as  he  could. 
But    the     French     Chamber  —  seemingly 
expressing  but  too  clearly  the  eager  feelinnj 
of  Paris  if  not  France  —  would  not  permit 
a  shade  of   ambiguity.     They   have   com- 
pelled the  Emperor  to  say,  '*  Italy  shall  not 
gain  Rome ;  on  the  contrary,  she  shall  not 
trench   upon   the  existing  Papal  territory; 
France   will   interfere  if  Italy  tries  to  be- 
come more  than  she  is,  or  to  make  the  Pa- 
pal  power  less  than  it  is;"   and  the  lan- 
guage which  to  please   the  Chamber  the 
Imperial  ministers  have  been  forced  to  utter 
is,  if  possible,  more  painful  to   Italy  even 
than  its  meaning.     That  the  French  people 
at  large  care  deeply  for  the  Pope   is   not 
true.     There  is  an  Ultramontane  party  in 
France  as  everywhere  which  cares  much, 
and  now  it  comes  to  the  surface.     But  what 
the  French  care  for  is  their  own  prestige. 
Now,  the  pro-French  and  the   pro-Papal 
sentiment  run  together ;  and,  therefore,  the 
latter  seems  very*  powerful,  but  if,  as  some- 
times before,  the  pride  of  France  had  been 
gratified  by  humbling  the  Pope,  we  should 
sQon  see  which  in  France  was  the  more 
popular  passion,  an  Ultramontane  zeal  or 
the  national  vanity. 

That  the  Emperor  should  be  wise  in  this 
matter,  and  wise  in  vain,  is  most  character- 
istic of  Imperialism.  In  its  best  form,  as 
now  in  France,  it  raises  apparently  to  abso- 
lute power  a  man  in  some  respects  very 
wise ;  it  enables  him  to  do  what  the  nation 
is  not  wise  enough  to  wish,  and  to  avoid 
committing  blunders  which  the  nation  wants 
to  begin.  But  it  is  not  a  teaching  Govern- 
ment ;  it  does  good  things  for  the  nation, 
but  it  does  not  show  the  nation  why  they 
are  good ;  it  does  not  state  the  arguments 
upon  which  they  rest;  it  trusts  to  success 
for  such  conviction  as  it  desires.  Ac- 
cordingly, upon  a  mere  turn  of  the  tide,  the 
best  Imperial  measures  may  become  un- 
popular ;  though  for  fifteen  years  the  French 
Emperor  has  supported  the  principal  of  na- 
tionalities, the  French  nation  cares  as  little, 
and  knows  as  little  about  them  as  when  he 
•began. 
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But  the  faults  of  the  French  form  of  gov- 
ernment are  but  a  subordinate  matter  now. 
The  vital  consideration  is  the  disposition 
and  tendency  of  the  French  nation,  and 
upon  that  the  evidence  given  by  the  Roman 
debate  is  As  bad  very  nearly  as  it  can  bt. 
Men  of  business — even  those  who  common- 
ly care  little  for  Continental  politics  — 
should  carefully  watch  all  future  si^ns  which 
may  show  how  France  feels.  If  she  meam 
to  fight  for  her  old  place  in  f^urope,  —  and 
at  present  it  looks  as  if  she  did  mean  it,  — 
the  life  of  the  present  generation  will  be 
very  different  and  far  sadder  than  that 
vhich  we  had  hoped  for  it. 

If  war  should  break  out,  —  not  immedi- 
ately, for  we  are  not  now  speaking  what  is 
to  happen  to-morrow  or  next  day,  but  of 
what  seems  impending  and  to  happen  some- 
time,—  the  value  of  money  will  tend  to 
rise  through  Europe.  Capital  will  be  wasted 
in  destruction,  which  should  have  aided  com- 
merce in  distribution  and  production.  And 
much  worse  than  a  mere  rise  in  the  rate  of 
interest  is  that  disheartening  uncertainty 
necessarily  caused  by  the  unrest  and  dissatis- 
faction of  a  warlike  and  central  nation, 
which  is  an  impediment  in  every  kind  of 
business,  and  disinclines  all  wise  merchants 
to  connect  themselves  with  undertakings 
lasting  over  a  considerable  period,  and  de- 
pending for  their  profit  upon  a  continued 
peace. 


From  The  Spectator,  Deo.  14. 
A   BROTHEBHOOD  OF  MISERY. 

Almost  any  great  idea,  certainly  any 
great  true  idea,  probably  any  great  false 
idea,  is  stronnrer  than  any  human  organiza- 
tion.    The  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead 
has  influenced  the  fate  of  mankind   more 
than  any  priesthood  ;  the  idea  of  patriotism 
has  done  more  to  preserve  the  life  of  nations 
than  any  conscriptions  or  any   army;  the 
idea<of  duty  has  proauced  more  work  than 
the  whole  body  of  Roman  law.     At  this  mo- 
ment, if  every  adult  in  Great  Britain  hon- 
estly accepted  the  dogma,  '*  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself "'  as  divine,  all  pau- 
perism, five-sixths  of  all  crime,  all  expendi- 
ture on  police,  judges,  courts,  and  garrisons 
would  instantly  cease  out  of  the  island; 
churches  would  be  useful  only  to  elevate, 
and  the  nation  could  devote  its  whole  men- 
tal energy  to  improve,  instead  of  restraining, 
its  impulses  and  aspirations.     So  far  we  dif- 
fer utterly  with  many  philanthropists,  who 


argue    that  every    discussion   not  directly 
practical  is  useless ;  that  the  idea  of  Chris- 
tian unity,  for  example,  is  not  worth  think- 
ing out   unless  it   cleans   St.   Giles.     But, 
nevertheless,  we  know  well  that  until  ideas 
have  obtained  their  full  power  over  men 
organization  is  indispensable,  and  we  nop 
only  second  the  suggestion  our  correspon- 
dent "  H.  F."  offered  last  week,  —  that  all 
Christians  might  unite  to  attack  the  squalor 
of  St,  Giles,  but  we  would  carry  it  consider- 
ably further.     We  are  quite  aware  of  the 
extraordinary   prtyudice   such   propositions 
sometimes  excite,  but  we  have  never  been 
able  to  make  out  why  Enojlish  Protestants 
should  so  determinately  refuse  to  learn  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  to  form  organizations 
for  benevolent  purposes,  such  as  she  once 
formed  for  war.     In  the  name  of  all  that  is 
practical,  why  is  it  inipraccicable  to  form  in 
a  city  like  this  an  Order  of  Hospitallers, 
a  Brotherhood  of  Misery,  a  Society  of  St. 
Homobonus,   a  volunteer  regiment,   if  you 
like  it   better,  of  men  who  have  declared 
war  on  London  misery,  and  who  organize 
themselves  as  strictly  and  enforce  obedience 
as  sternly  as  they  would  if  they  were  fight- 
ing any  other  enemy  ?   Wo  can  establish 
Companies  for  every  other  purpose,  from 
extinguishing  fires  or  defending  England  to 
discounting  risky  bills ;  why  can  we  not  form 
a  new   Company  of   Jesus,  with  a  strong 
organization,  to  carry  relief,  guidance,  and 
civilisation    among   our   wretched    popula- 
tions ?     We  need  not,  we  suppose,  descant 
on  the  need  which  exists  for  such  an  institu- 
tion.    There  is  not  one  of  all  us  West  Lon- 
doners who  is  not  occasionally  panicstruck 
by  the  spectacle  East  London  from  time  to 
time   presents,  bewildered  with   the  multi- 
plicity of  its  miseries,  amazed  at  the  appar- 
ent absence  of  any  chain  strong  enough  to 
keep  society  together.     At  the  same  time, 
everywhere  th'ere  is  a  visible  dislocation,  a 
break  in  the  links  between   the  suffering 
and  the  sympathizers.     Men  die  silently  of 
hunger  while  multitudes  as  numerous  as  their 
own  stand  ready  to  relieve  them,  crowds 
drift  into  vice  from  sheer  ignorance,  thou- 
sands  perish  of  diseases  preventable  by.  a 
dozen  acceptable  words  of  guidance.     At 
this  moment  there  are  hundreds  of  men  in 
Loudon  with  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity 
strong  on   them,  with   a  burning  desire  to 
^*  do  something,"  if  only  they  knew  how,  and 
if  they  were  not  so  isolated  one  from  another, 
who  yet  do  nothing,  or  worse,  from  want  of 
visible  work  on  which  to  expend  their  ener- 
gies, while  behind  them  stand  owners  of 
millions,   asking  only  almoners,  ready,  if 
they  can  but  see  their  way,  to  fill  the  Ireas- 
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uTj  of  Mercy  up  to  tbe  lip.  Why,  we  re- 
peat, with  such  misery  and  such  means, 
should  we  let  this  anarchy  reign,  when  it 
might  be  reduced?  Confine  the  experi- 
ment at  first  to  those  who  have  means  suf- 
ficient to  give  their  whole  time  to  it,  and 
let  the  world  at  least  see  why  it  must  fail. 
Let  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  of  such  men, 
if  we  can  ^et  them,  unite  and  form  a  society, 
a  Brotherhood  of  Misery,  devoted  specially 
to  the  relief  or  amelioration  of  London 
misery  in  all  its  forms,  whether  arising  from 
destitution,  ignorance,  or  vice,  and  money 
will  rain  in  on  them  in  streams.  Such  a 
society  must  have  a  name  that  the  poor  can 
understand,  or  its  object  will  not  be  appre- 
ciated ;  its  members,  to  be  thoroughly  efll- 
cient,  ought  to  bind  themselves  for  some  term, 
if  it  be  only  three  months ;  they  ought  to 
agree  to  obey  orders,  at  least  as  far  as  mis- 
sionaries do,  so  that  their  leaders  could  put 
a  veto  upon  crotchets ;  and  it  would  be  wise 
to  use  some  badge  or  dress  which,  when 
their  object  was  once  known,  would  protect 
them  in  any  part  of  London  from  insult  or 
misrepresentation.  Gradually  they  would 
be  reinforced  by  numbers  who  could  not 
give  their  whole  time,  and  ultimately  by  a 
paid  agency,  as  ubiquitous,  as  useful,  and  as 
well  organized  as  the  clergy  or  the  medical 
profession.  The  Brotherhood  should  be 
open  to  all  sects,  all  grades,  and  all  races 
represented  in  London ;  be  governed  by  a 
single  leader  —  committees  talk  too  much 
—  and  employ  every  accessible  agency, 
from  the  press  to  the  police,  to  the  single 
end  —  the  war  with  London  misery,  should 
realize,  in  fact,  M.  Ozanam's  dream  when 
he  founded  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  furnish  the  missing  link  between  Lon- 
don heathendom  and  London  Christianity. 

But  we  shall  be  told,  —  Archbishop  Man- 
ning and  Mr.  Somerset  Saunderson  would 
equally  tell  us  —  no  such  society  can  be 
founded  except  on  the  basis  of  a  com- 
mon faith.  Tnat  is  true,  but  there  is  the 
faith.  From  the  Catholic  to  the  Comtist, 
amidst  such  a  jar  and  war  of  sectarian 
squabbling  as  deafens  alike  the  Christian 
and  the  sceptic,  one  strong  faith  makes  itself 
manifest  among  the  people,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  civilized  man  to  cure  what  he  individually 
can  of  the  suffering  round  him,  to  reduce 
the  vast  sum  of  human  misery,  if  it  be  only 

fiying  little  children  a  weekly  meal,  or  half- 
ribing,  half-coaxing  ragsred  urchins  to  learn 
their  ABC.  Nobody  disputes  that ;  thou- 
sands are  fanatics  for  that.  The  Catholics 
declare  that  the  State  in  making  alms  a 
ri^ht  refuses  one  of  the  highest  of  Christian 
privileges ;  High-Church  clergy  are  breakng 


their  hearts  and  expending  their  incomes  in 
an  incessant  struggle  with  dirt,  disease,  and 
ignorance;  Evangelicals  are  maintaining 
half,  or  more  than  half,  of  the  institutions 
which  reach  the  very  poor ;  the  sceptics  are 
urging  Poor  Law  reform,  investigating 
abuses,  preaching  new  rights ;  there  is  not 
a  creed  in  England  which  is  not  agreed 
upon  this  work,  which  has  not  a  distinct  and 
earnest  faith  in  charity.  Why  should  they 
lose  the  immense  additional  strength  to  be 
derived  from  union  and  organization  ? 
Each  member,  of  course,  if  he  teaches, 
must  teach  his  own  creed,  whether  it  be  the 
Gospel  according  to  Calvin,  or  the  Gospel 
according  to  Comte ;  but  that  is  no  reason 
he  should  not  help  his  neighbour  to  save 
honest  men  in  Poplar  from  dying  of  hunger, 
or  to  pull  down  rookeries,  or  to  found  night 
schools  for  the  hangers-on  of  the  dockyards, 
or  to  find  Magdalens  a  refuge,  or  to  settle 
quarrels  between  employers  and  workmen, 
or  to  give  that  information  as  to  emigration 
and  kindred  subjects  which  the  poor  find  it 
so  hard  to  obtain.  Men  of  the  most  diverse 
faiths  work  thus  among  Pagans,  why  not 
among  our  own  people  ?  —  missionaries 
from  the  rich  to  the  poor,  envoys  from  ease 
to  toil,  "  hot  gospellers "  of  civilization, 
industry,  and  patience.  Let  but  a  thousand 
Londoners  display  the  unselfishness,  tho 
courage,  and  the  resolve  displayed  by  the 
men  who  flocked  from  all  Europe  to  Men- 
tana  on  either  side,  and  across  the  social 
chasm  which  threatens  to  engulf  us  all  there 
would  be  thrown  a  bridge  over  which  men 
could  freely  pass. 


From  The  Saturday  Bevlew. 
MENTAL  QBOWra. 

Thk  intention  of  Dr.  Newman's  return  to. 
Oxford  as  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  appears 
to  have  been  abandoned ;  and  of  course 
rigorous  Protestants  cannot  be  8Uppos(;d  to 
regret  that  the  rising  generation  at  Oxford 
is  not  to^be  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  a 
seductive  Catholic  theologian,  however  noble 
and  self-devoted  he  may  be.  But  the  mt*re 
rumour  of  his  reappearance  on  the  scenes  of 
his  earlier  life  was  one  which  must  have  in- 
terested many  Oxford  men.  There  was  a 
time  when  Dr.  Newman's  influence  at  Ox- 
ford was  great  indeed  —  a  source  of  life  and 
revival  in  a  dormant  centre  of  education. 
It  has  left  traces  of  itself  behind  in  many 
ways,  and  though  the  special  religious  phase 
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of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  a  leader 
may  have  disappeared,  or  nearly  disap- 
peared from  the  University,  still  the 
movement  to  which  he  gave  his  riame 
was  the  precursor  and  the  direct  cause 
of  other  movements  more  permanent  than 
itself.  His  return  to  Oxford  would  have 
been  in  some  respects  a  curious  sight  to  see. 
Oxford  has  changed  in  the  interval.  Many 
of  those  who  were  touched  by  his  influence 
have  since  moved  into  spheres  of  thought 
where  he  himself  could  not  follow  them,  and 
hold  very  different  opinions  from  any  which 
he  ever  knew.  The  rapprochement  between 
.the  stationary  master  and  his  progressive 
followers  would  have  been  singular.  And 
yet  in  daily  life  such  spectacles  are  oflen 
seen.  Dismissinjj  altogether  Dr.  Newman 
and  the  train  of  ideas  to  which  his  reappear- 
ance at  Oxford  might  have  given  rise,  and 
passing  to  the  wider  subject  of  mental  crrowth 
in  general,  how  oflen  have  we  not  all  of  us 
watched  with  curiosity  the  afler  intercourse 
of  pupils  and  masters  who  have  drifted  apart 
from  one  another !  When  it  is  the  disciple's 
mind  that  has  grown,  and  the  teacher  and 
guide  who  has  been  motionless,  the  sight  is 
peculiarly  instructive.  Teachers  oflen  re- 
pine at  the  poverty  of  the  results  of  their 
teachinjr.  Their  flowers  bear  no  fruit. 
Their  fastest  educational  expresses  come  to 
a  dead  standstill  as  soon  as  a  University 
course  is  over,  and  sink  back  into  sloth  and 
inactivity.  But  there  is  another  side  to  the 
relation  of  teacher  and  taught.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  pupil  who  moves  away 
into  life  from  the  side  of  a  revered  master  to 
come  back  af\er  years  of  absence,  and  to  dis- 
cover, much  to  his  disappointment,  that  the 
man  to  whom  he  owes  his  own  principle  of 
energy  has  been  standing  still  ever  since, 
while  the  world  has  been  advancing.  The 
teacher  has  been  passed  by  his  pupil,  and  is 
scarcely  any  longer  even  in  sight ;  and  the 
pupil,  middle-aged  and  unenthusiastic,  won- 
ders perhaps  what  it  was  in  the  old  instruc- 
tion he  received  that  produced  a  sort  of  revo- 
lution in  his  mind,  and  opened  up  new 
worlds  to  him  at  once.  The  speculations 
that  struck  him  as  so  pregnant  with  interest 
now  seem  dead  and  dull,  and  even  obsolete. 
Tlie  way  of  solving  difficult  problems  that  in 
old  time  fascinated  and  satisfied  him  ap- 
pears, afler  the  interval,  to  be  based  on  no 
logical  grounds,  to  be  unstable,  um;ertain, 
and  ephemeral.  He  feels  like  a  son  who 
has  distanced  his  father,  and  got  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  first.  There  is,  of  course,  a  great 
deal  of  the  old  authority  and  influence  which 
a  wise  teacher  would  neither  wish  nor  ex- 
pect to  keep,  any  more  than  a  parent  would 


desire  to  retain  his  children  in  the  condition 
of  perpetual  minority  and  tutelage.  Yet 
the  transition  from  the  position  of  followen, 
or  admirer,  to  thatof  inacpendent  critic  and 
candid  friend  is  one  St  little  painful  while  it 
is  being  made.  The  true  consolation  for  it 
all  is  to  reflect  how  small  a  part  it  is  of  the 
mission  of  any  great  thinker  to  produce 
a  "  school."  His  real  glory  is  to  give  an 
impulse  to  intellectual  growth,  to  stimulate 
individual  progress,  and  to  turn  out  men 
from  his  nursery  who  soon  become  too  pow- 
erful to  continue  the  votaries  of  any  school 
at  all.  There  are  some  of  his  disciples  who 
go  on  remaining  his  disciples  to  the  very  end 
of  their  lives.  It  is  not  by  such  intellectual 
infants  that  his  success  is  to  be  judged. 
The  prophet  who  is  always  surrounded  by 
the  same  group  of  confiding  creatures  may 
make  pretty  sure  of  one  thing,  and  that  is, 
that  his  pupils  will  never  set  the  Thames  on 
fire.  Intellects  of  the  highest  and  most 
genial  order  know  that  it  is  not  inside  any 
charmed  apostolic  circle  that  they  must  look 
for  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  but  among  the 
number  of  those  outside  who  oflen  differ 
from,  occasionally  neglect,  oflen  perhaps  out- 
strip, their  master.  Diotima  taught  a  great- 
er person  than  herself  in  Socrates ;  and 
Socrates  was  in  his  turn  a  kind  of  Diotima 
to  minds  more  complete  and  comprehensive 
than  his  own.  Sensible  and  grateful  people 
very  soon  will  make  up  their  minds  to  recog- 
nise the  fact  that  an  old  master  is  not  the 
less  their  benefactor  because  their  minds 
have  long  ceased  to  work  in  the  same  groove 
as  his.  He  may  appear  to  have  been  reac- 
tionary or  motionless  ever  since,  but  this 
does  not  rob  him  of  the  merit  of  having 
been  the  cause  of  life  and  movement  in 
others. 

If  mental  growth  raises  up  this  barrier  be- 
tween a  man's  present  and  his  past,  and 
makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  go  back  afler- 
wards  and  sit  at  anybody's  feet,  the  question 
remains,  how  much  is  usually  lefl  at  all  of 
the  old  influence  from  which  he  has  partially 
extricated  himself,  and  in  what  shape  does 
it  survive?  The  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  residuum  vary,  of  course,  in  individual 
cases.  There  is  every  shade  of  variety,  be- 
ginning with  the  lesthetic  person  who  goes 
on  fondling  and  pretending  to  delight  in  his 
extinct  opinions,  down  to  the  complete 
iconoclast,  who  smashes  all  his  own  painted 
windows  one  afler  another.  But  if  we  are 
to  take  the  broad  instances  of  the  run  of 
people  who,  as  they  advance  in  years,  cut 
loose  from  them  several  or  all  of  the  positive 
convictions  or  opinions  with  which  they  started 
—  a  class  whose  number  must  necessarily  bo 
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larpe  —  it  is  quite  plain  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  left  which  clings  to  them  tenaciously, 
even  if  it  is  difficult  to  define  it.  This  relic 
of  their  old  selves  is  more  like  an  aroma 
than  a  solid  substance:  Wo  all  know  by 
experience  how  strong  it  is  —  something 
about  as  strong  as  and  no  stronger  than  an 
old,  irrational,  but  warm  friendship.  It  is 
quite  true  th^t  we  have  contracted  new 
habits  of  thought,  and  have  attained  to  new 
lijrhts.  What  we  believed  when  we  were  at 
Ganialiers  feet  we  believe  no  longer ;  but 
the  s<'ent  and  perfume  of  our  former  views 
hangs  heavily  about  our  persons,  and  is  felt 
at  once  by  our  acquaintances  when  we  en- 
ter their  company.  Great  mental  develop 
ment  or  chanjje  does  not  instantaneosuly 
correct  all  our  character  or  all  our  ideas. 
Perhaps,  with  respect  to  some  of  the  most 
important  subjects  that  interest  us,  we  get  a 
fresh  method  or  a  new  clue,  which  alters 
our  relation  to  them  entirely  and  at  once. 
Tiiere  are,  however,  invariably  a  mass  of 
smaller  fancies,  habits,  tastes,  and  opinions 
within  our  minds  which  submit  more  slowly 
and  irregularly  to  the  new  leaven.  The 
process  of  conversion  is  gradual,  not  imme- 
diate ;  partial,  not  universal ;  superficial, 
not  vortical.  It  is  the  lot  of  human  nature 
that  it  can  only  think  out  a  certain  number 
of  questions  at  a  time  ;  and  meanwhile,  in 
the  background,  are  heaped  up  a  vast  med- 
ley of  minor  matters  which  we  leave  in  their 
old  condition,  and  about  which  we  go  oh 
tacitly  accepting  the  truth  of  our  former 
conceptions.  When  men  and  women  give 
up  one  standard  of  truth  for  another,  and 
begin  to  walk  by  improved  lights,  they  do 
not  at  once  go  off  and  set  all  their  house  and 
everv  room  in  it  in  order,  or  sweep  upeverj' 
fios-ible  cobweb  in  every  remote  corner. 
They  modify  their  way  of  lookini;  at  great 
things  ;  their  way  of  lookinji  at  'little  things 
remains.  It  is  thus  in  politics,  philosophy, 
and  theology  alike,  that  all  of  us,  with  scarce- 
ly an  exception,  serve  in  reality  two  mas- 
ters, and  belong  to  two  rcfjimea.  The  old 
and  new  Adam  co-exist  in  us.  Keluctant 
proselytes  of  the  new,  we  are  affectionate 
deserters  from  the  old  ;  and  we  partially  live 
in  the  pleasant  shade  of  old  influences.  The 
fact  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  mind 
of  anv  human  being  is  fitted  and  furnished 
on  lo;iical  principles.  It  is  rather  a  sort  of 
lumber  room  or  bazaar,  which  contains  a 
good  deal  in  apple-pie  onler,  but  a  good 
d(»al  thit  has  been  tumbled  in  loosely  in  a 
heap.  Men  think  inconsistently  enough  up 
to  ti)e  time  when  their  attention  is  forcibly 
drawn  to  the  inconsi.stency ;  and  then  per- 


haps, if  we  are  active  and  honest,  we  set 
slowly  and  methodically  to  work  to  repair  the 
incongruity,  and  to  make  our  opinions  dove- 
tail  into  one  another.  To  the  very  end  of 
our  career  there  are  certain  ways  of  thinkinjj 
which  we  cannot  make  dovetail  decently,  do 
what  we  will  with  them.  It  is  in  vain  for 
us  who  have  crossed  the  Rubicon  to  pretend 
to  be  converts.  There  is  a  quaint  cut  about 
our  intellectual  clothes  to  the  last ;  and  thoucrh 
we  profess  to  have  cast  away  the  tradition 
in  which  we  were  trained,  every  now  and 
then  "our  speech  bewrayeth  us.'*  Lord 
Macaulay  was  scarcely  perhaps  an  Evan- 
gelical, but  the  flavour  of  Clapham  occasion- 
ally comes  wafted  over  the  page,  even  in 
his  keenest  assaults  on  intolerance  and  big- 
otty.  Napoleon  III.  will  not,  even  in  his 
decadence,  become  so  completely  an  Ultra- 
montanist  as  never  to  emit  heretical  sparks 
of  interest  in  the  liberal  movements  of  the 
Continent.  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  last,  what- 
ever his  politics,  will  smack  of  Oxford ;  and, 
even  if  he  fell  a  victim  to  Strauss  or  Renan, 
would  probably  make  an  irregular  and  fitful 
sceptic  at  the  best. 

This  kind  of  unconscious  sympathy  with 
the  ideas  that  once  ruled  supreme  over  us 
resembles,  in  some  degree,  the  instinctive 
affection  with  which,  wherever  or  what- 
ever he  may  be,  a  man  regards  the  name  of 
his  old  school  or  college.  Even  boys  who 
have  been  kicked  from  first  to  last  at  Eton 
go  on  till  they  are  gray  maintaining  that 
there  is  no  place  like  it.  Their  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  classical  education  may  be 
revolutionary  or  conservative,  they  may  be 
reformers  or  anti-reformers  about  Latin 
verses  and  modern  science,  but  to  the 
end  of  their  lives  they  never  can  bear 
to  listen  to  a  word  in  disparagement  of  the 
most  perfect  of  all  earthly  mstitutions.  What 
Eton  boys  feel  about  Eton  most  men  feel 
about  their  old  Gamaliels,  and  about  the 
hot-house — political,  philosophical,  or  reli- 
gious —  in  which  they  were  reared.  Long 
after  they  have  ceased  to  be  of  the  same 
mind  as  formerly  they  still  go  on  liking  the 
ways  of  their  first  sehool  better  than  the 
ways  of  any  other.  They  grow  very  angry 
if  a  single  word  is  said  in  its  dispraise. 
They  are  mlt  any  longer  disciples;  they  see 
all  the  errors,  or  perhaps  ansurdities.  in 
the  system  ;  bi*t  yet  they  have  a  sort  of  in- 
clination in  their  inmost  hearts  to  take  any- 
body who  speaks  disrespectfully  of  the  sys- 
tem by  the  throat.  The  feeling  is  not  irra- 
tional. There  are  some  people  who  are  irri- 
tated at  the  recollection  of  the  swi-et  and 
wasteful  illusions  of  their  youth,  and  who 
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regard  every  past  "  phase  "  that  ended  in 
air  as  so  much  life  and  opportunity  lost. 
And  lost,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is.  Had  it 
not  been  thus,  but  thus,  had  we  read  first 
what  we  came  to  last,  and  never  read  half 
the  books  we  did  read  at  all,  our  course 
would  have  been  more  compendious.  But, 
on  the  whole,  the  wisest  people  will  least 
regret  the  time  spent  under  the  shadow  of 
once  favourite  ideas.  There  may  be  some- 
thing of  affectionate  superstition  in  our 
attachment  to  them,  but  there  is  also  a  just 
gratitude,  and  a  sensible  and  sound  convic- 
tion that —  education  being  a  ^*maieutic" 
process  —  we  are  as  much  the  debtors  of 
those  benefactors  who  set  our  minds  rollingas 
if  they  had  presented  us  with  truth  ready 
made,  and  packed  like  Fortnumand  Masod^s 
preserved  meats. 

Nearly  as  lasting  as  our  old  sympathies 
are  our  old  antipathies.  Manet  etiam  in 
renalis  hcBc  ncUurcB  infectio.  Even  if  we 
have  in  the  process  of  long  time  drifted 
roand  to  the  side,  and  anchored  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  antagonists  we  once  disliked  and 
despised,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  like 
them.  Their  thoughts  may  have  become 
our  thoughts,  but  their  ways  are  not  like 
our  ways.  The  bitterness  of  past  discussion 
and  rivalry  counts  possibly  for  something  in 
this  feeling.  But  there  issomething  more  sub- 
stantial at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  real  account 
of  the  thing  is  that  similarity  of  convictions 
does  not  constitute  similarity  of  mind.  It  is 
not  because  two  travellers  halt  together  for 
a  night  under  a  common  roof,  that  they  be- 
come at  once  fellow-travellers  or  friends. 
The  divergence  of  the  direction  from  which 
we  have  come  makes  quite  as  wide  a  gulph 
between  man  and  man  as  any  divergence 
between  the  directions  in  which  we  are 
going.  Fellow-pilgrims,  to  be  really  sympa- 
Uifitic,  must  have  started  from  the  same  start- 
ing point,  not  merely  have  set  their  faces  to- 
wards one  and  the  same  holy  city.  *'  A  sea 
rolls  between  u.**,"  says  the  poet,  *^  our  sepa- 
rate Past."  And  part  and  parcel  of  ourselves 
and  of  our  pxst  are  our  former  likes,  and 
still  morts  our  former  dislikes.  This  fidelity 
to  old  antipathies  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  in  what  one  may  term  mental 
growth.  The  force  of  old  associations  is 
stronger  than  the  force  of  recent  lo^ic  and 
conviction;  and  long  afler  w^  have  given  up 
thinking  anything;,  we  go  on  feeling  as  if  we 
thought  it.  Affections  and  instincts  are 
more  permanent  than  opinions.  We  learn 
new  truths  (quicker  than  we  cast  off  the 
charm  of  old  errors,  and  our  minds  move 
faster  than  our  hearts. 


From  Tbe  Saturday  Beview. 

MOTLEY'S    UNITED    NETHERLANDS.— 
VOL.    III.* 

Mr.  Motley,  as  his  title-page  will  show, 
has  somewhat  changed  the  plan  of  his  work. 
His  original  intention  was  to  confine  him- 
self to  I^etherland  history  —  so  far  as  in 
such  a  period  it  is  possible  for  an  historian 
to  confine  himself  to  the  history  of  any  par- 
ticular country  —  and  to  carry  his  subject 
down  to  the  Synod  of  Dort.  He  now  stops 
at  the  Truce  of  1609,  when,  as  he  says, 
^*  the  Republic  was  formally  admitted  into 
the  family  of  nations  and  its  independence 
was  virtually  admitted  by  Spain."  But  he 
intends  to  continue .  his  subject  on  a  wider 
scale  in  the  shape  of  a  History  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  "  with  which  the  re- 
newed conflict  between  the  Dutch  Common- 
wealth and  the  Spanish  Monarchy  was 
blended."  This  will  bring  him  down  to 
1648,  when  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
brought  with  it  the  formal  acknowledgment 
of  the  Netherland  Confederation,  and  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation  too,  as  separate 
States  distinct  from  the  Empire.  We  are 
glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Motley  is  already  en- 
gaged on  such  a  work.  We  are  not  aware 
of  any  English  History  df  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  at  all  worthy  of  the  subject.  And  it 
is  a  subject  with  which  Mr.  Motley  is  in 
many  respects  well  suited  to  deal.  But  on 
the  other  hand  he  must  learn  somewhat 
more  thoroughly  to  check  his  ardent  parti- 
sanship. Mr.  Motley  is  by  no  means  an 
unfair  writer ;  but  he  is  distinctly  a  partisan 
writer.  He  writes  throughout  as  an  ardent 
supporter  of  one  side.  And  in  the  period 
through  which  he  has  as  yet  gone  this  parti- 
sanship is  neither  wonderful  nor  blame- 
worthy. In  the  struggle  between  Philip 
and  the  Netherlands  it  is  impossible  not  to 
take  a  side.  Philip  is  so  clearly  in  the 
wrong,  and  the  Netherlandcrs  are  so  clearly 
in  the  right,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  take 
one's  side  unreservedly.  And  in  the  present 
sta<i:e  of  the  war  one  does  it  even  more  un- 
reservedly  than  at  some  earlier  times.  The 
armies  of  the  Republic,  under  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  are  now  wholly  free  from  those 
abominable  cruelties  with  which  some  of 
the  first  deliverers  returned  the  cruelties 
of  the  Spaniards.  But  in  the  German 
struggle  we  cannot  take  a  side  so  unreser- 
vedly. No  doubt  the  balance  lies,  on  the 
whole,  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Northern 

•  nutoryofthe  United  Nttherlawh  t /torn  the 
Death  of  PTUtiam  the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Tears* 
Tnice^  1609.  By  John  Lothrop  Motley,  D.  C.  L. 
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or  Protestant  side.  Bat  it  has  considerable  I 
drawbacks.  Europe  was  indeed  saved  from  ' 
the  dominion  of  the  House  of  Austria.  But 
it  was  only  at  the  expense  of  giving  some 
very  dangerous  advantages  to  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  Elsass  surrendered  to  the  domin- 
ion of  Paris  is  very  far  from  a  pleasant 
sight.  The  Protestant  religion  in  Germany 
was  saved,  but  one  can  hardly  say  that 
religious  freedom  gained ;  the  Protestantism 
which  won  the  day  was,  afler  all,  a  rather 
dull,  un progressive,  prince-ridden  sort  of 
Protestantism,  whose  chief  merit  is  to  have 
done  less  damage  to  its  material  churches 
than  any  other  form  of  Western  Christi- 
anity. The  Empire  was  weakened,  but  not 
in  the  interest  of  any  better  form  of  €rer- 
man  nationality,  unity,  or  freedom.  What 
the  Emperor  lost  the  local  princes  gained, 
and  became  greater  despots  than  ever. 
Even  Gustavus  Adolphus,  hero  as  he  un- 
doubtedly is,  is  not  a  hero  afler  the  pattern 
of  William  the  Silent.  Mr.  Motley  will 
doubtless  learn,  in  dealing  with  such  a 
period,  to  weigh  the  balance  between  op- 
posite sides  in  a  way  in  which  he  has  not 
been  called  upon  to  do  it  as  yet.  But  he 
will  do  well  to  make  himself  ready  for  the 
necessity  beforehand. 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  Motley  has  been 
already  made  by  his  earlier  volumes,  and  it 
is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  two  vol- 
umes l>efore  us,  the  former  of  which  we 
propose  to  examine  at  present,  form  a  work 
of  sterling  merit.  As  compared  with  his 
countryman  and  predecessor  Mr.  Prescott, 
we  may  say  in  short  that  Mr.  Motley  as  far 
surpasses  Mr.  Prescott  in  power  as  he  falls 
below  him  in  taste.  Mr.  Motley's  matter 
has  been  good  from  the  beginning.  His 
manner  is  even  now  far  from  being  equal  to 
his  matter,  but  it  has  been  steadily  improv- 
ing. In  the  present  instalment  his  style  is 
far  too  oflen  excited  and  sarcastic ;  he  de- 
scends too  often  to  small  jokes  and  allusions ; 
but  there  is  nothing  like  the  wild  extrava- 
gance of  many  parts  of  his  earlier  volumes. 
He  has  better  learned  what  true  eloquence 
is,  and  there  are  several  passages  in  the 
volume  before  us  which  may  fairly  lay  claim 
to  that  name.  Still  he  would  do  well  even 
now  to  rein  himself  in  on  some  points,  and 
specially  to  restrain  that  love  of  talking 
about  the  devil,  the  devil's  work,  and  so 
ibrth,  which  he  shares  with  Mr.  Froude. 

The  present  volume  opens  immediately 
afler  the  assassination  of  Henry  the  Third 
of  France  in  1889.  It  should,  one  would 
have  thought,  have  ended  with  the  death 
of  Philip  in  1598.  It  is  probably  on  physi- 
cal grounds  that  two  chapters  are  added, 


one  on  the  commercial  enterprises  of  the 
Hollanders,  which  may  fairly  pass  as  an 
Appendix,  while  the  other,  by  carrying  on 
the  main  history  a  little  later,  decidedly 
spoils  the  symmetry  of  the  division.  Mr. 
Motley's  chapters  are  short ;  he  has  luckily- 
given  up  bis  old  fashion  of  giving  them 
sensation  headings  ;*  indeed  he  has  gone  a 
little  too  far  into  the  other  extreme  by  giv- 
ing no  descriptive  headings  at  all.  And  it 
is  certainly  a  deficiency  in  a  work  of  this 
class  that  there  is  np  sort  of  marginal 
analysis  bevond  a  few  dates. 

The  Netherland  history  at  this  time  i&  so 
closely  connected  with  the  general  history 
of  Europe  that  the  present  volume  carries 
us  over  a  very  wide  field.     Spain  appears 
a^  the  great  enemy,  England  as  the  chief 
ally;    the  western   parts  of   Germany  are 
themselves  a  part  of  the  field  of   battle ; 
and  as  for  France,  the  historian  of  the 
struggle  between   Spain   and  the  Nether- 
lands can  hardly  help  writing  a  history  of 
France    by  the    way.      Philip,   we    need 
hardly  say,  is    the  villain  of  the    piece. 
Elizabeth  and  Henn'  of  r^avarre  are  allies, 
such  as  they  are ;  Elizabeth  not  designedHj 
treacherous,  but  inconstant,  imperious,  par- 
simonious, while  Henry  was  certainly  al- 
ways ready  to  play  a  double  game  and  to 
forsake  his  allies  at  any  moment.     Alexan- 
der of  Parma  continues  during  the  former 
part  of  the  volume  to  be  the  most  dangerous 
opponent  of  the  cause  of  which  he  was 
almost  worthy  to  have  been  the  champion. 
But  the  hero  of  the  book  is  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  the  creator  of  the  States'  army,  the 
scientific  soldier,  the  Poliorcetes  in  the  cause 
of  freedom.     He  occupies  the  most  conspic- 
uous  place,  but  behmd    him    stands    the 
statesman  John   of  Olden-Barncveld.     As 
yet  military  and  diplomatic  afl'airs  stand 
completely  m  the  foreground,  and  the  vol- 
ume does  not   contain   much  strictly  con- 
stitutional matter.    But  we  come  almost  in- 
cidentally across  the  change  which  gave  the 
United  Provinces  their  final  constitution,  if 
it  can  be  called  a  constitution  at  all.     The 
State  Council,  brought  into  discredit  through 
its  connection  with  Leicester,  dies  out  as  it 
were,  and  with  it  the  only  approach  to  a 
real  Federal  Executive.     The  States-Gene- 
ral and  the    Provincial   States    too  were 
merely  assemblies  of  delegates;  the  real 
sovereignty,  the   real    power,  lay  in    the 
Town-Councils,  and*    the     Town-Councils 
were  self-elective.     The  Confederation  was 
in    truth    a  loose  collection  of  municipal 
oligarchies.      It  is  a  wonderful   thing,  not 
that  the  system  became  corrupt  and  unpop- 
ular, but  that  it  lasted  so  long  and  did  such 
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prr^at  things  as  it  did.  The  few  years  em- 
braced in  the  present  volume  are  perhaps 
its  best  period.  The  hopelessness  of  any 
terms  with  Philip  is  now  fully  understood, 
and  the  notion  of  seeking  a  prince  else- 
where has  been  cast  aside.  The  Provinces 
have  become  a  republic  almost  by  accident, 
but  by  this  time  men  have  become  attached 
to  republican  forms,  while  the  vices  of  their 
own  particular  form  of  republic  have  not 
yet  shown  themselves.  The  nation  is 
thoroughly  patriotic  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  and  it  now  has  a  really  great  soldier 
to  lead  its  armies  to  victory.  The  cam- 
paigns and  sieges  of  Maurice,  the  campaigns 
of  Alexander  of  Parma  in  France,  the 
death  of  Alexander,  the  death  and  charac- 
ter of  Philip  and  the  character  of  his  reif^n, 
are  all  striking  subjects  to  which  Mr.  Motley 
does  full  justice.  All  are  brought  out  with 
great  vigour  and  clearness,  and  with  that 
strong  sense  of  right  and  wrong  which  al- 
ways distinguishes  Mr.  Motley.  The  dip- 
lomatic disputes  which  fill  up  so  large  a 
space  are  as  wearisome  and  unprofitable  as 
diplomatic  disputes  commonly  are.  Still 
they  are  essentially  part  of  the  story.  With- 
out them  we  should  not  fully  understand 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  republic  had 
to  struggle,  or  the  character  of  the  enemies 
which  he  finds.  But  we  must  remember 
again  that  Mr.  Motley  is  writing  wholly 
from  the  side  of  the  Provinces.  Nothing 
can  justify  the  deceitful  character  of  Henry's 
policy ;  stiU  the  main  duty  of  a  King  of 
France  is  clearly  towards  France,  and  not 
towards  Holland.  One  can  hardly  be  sur^ 
prised  at  Henry  for  not  refusing  to  conclude 
a  most  advantageous  peace  with  Spain  be- 
cause it  involved  the  throwing  adrift  of  his 
republican  allies. 

The  most  striking  things  in  the  volume 
are  probably  the  descriptions  of  the  death 
and  character  of  Philip  and  of  the»condition 
of  Spain  under  his  rule.  The  picture  is  an 
awful  one,  and  it  is  drawn  by  Mr.  Motley 
with  a  pencil  fully  worthy  of  the  subject. 
We  see  the  elaborate  system  of  misgovern- 
ment  by  which  so  magnificent  a  dominion, 
the  rulint;  race  of  which  was  a  people  en- 
dowed with  many  most  noble  qualities,  was 
brought  to  the  state  from  which  it  has  never 
nnoe  recovered.  And  we  are  not  inclined 
to  dispute  Mr.  Motley's  estimate  of  the  re- 
miUs  of  Philip's  personal  character.  Few 
men  have  inflicted  mora  unmixed  evil  on 
mankind.  And  Philip  inflicted  evil  in  a 
way  which  deprives  his  tyranny  of  that 
false  halo  of  personal  glory  which  blinds 
men's  eyes  to  the  crimes  of  many  other 
tyrants.     Since  Philip  the  men  who  have 


done  most  mischief  in  the  world  have  been 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  the  elder  Buona- 
parte. But  there  is,  in  difierent  ways,  a 
false  brilliancy  about  both  of  them,  which 
takes  off  from  the  real  blackness  of  their 
careers.  In  Philip  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  In  him  we  are  not  dazzled  either  by 
the  magnificence  of  Louis  or  by  the  military 
genius  of  Buonaparte.  Philip  is  simply,  as 
Mr.  Motley  is  so  fond  of  describing  him,  a 
hard-working  clerk,  sitting  for  ever  at  his 
desk,  and  from  that  desk  doing  as  much 
mischief  in  the  world  as  if  he  had  set  forth 
in  the  personal  character  of  a  Scourge  of 
Grod.  We  are  far  frodi  pulling  down 
Justinian  to  the  level  of  Philip,  but  there 
is  in  this  respect  a  likeness  between  the  two. 
Both  Justinian  and  Philip  were  constantly 
at  war,  but  both  of  them  in  the  same  way 
carried  on  their  wars  from  the  interior  of 
their  cabinets.  And  both  of  them  un- 
doubtedly wa^ed  war  for  a  principle.  Here 
we,  to  a  certain  extent,  part  company  with 
Mr.  Motley.  There  is  no  kind  of  doubt 
that  Philip  conscientious!;^  believed  that, 
in  all  his  crimes,  he  was  doing  God  service. 
His  principle  is  a  very  simple  one.  The 
Catholic  King  was  bonnd  to  the  support  of 
the  Catholic  religion  and  the  royal  authori- 
ty. And  he  was  bound  to  support  them  at 
aJl  hazards  and  by  any  means.  Crimes 
committed  in  the  canse  of  either  became 
virtues.  Does  this  excuse  Philip?  We 
will  take  Mr.  Motley's  own  illustration :  — 

Certainly  he  looked  upon  his  mission  with 
seriousness,  and  was  industrious  in  performing 
his  royal  functions.  Bat  this  earnestness  and 
seriousness  were,  in  truth,  his  darkest  vices; 
for  the  most  frivolous  voluptuary  that  ever 
wore  a  crown  would  never  have  compassed  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  evil  whicli  was  Philip's 
life-work.  It  was  because  he  was  a  believer  in 
himself,  and  in  what  he  called  his  religion,  that 
he  was  enabled  to  perpetrate  such  a  long 
catalogue  of  crimes.  When  an  humble  male- 
factor is  brought  before  an  ordinary  court  of 
justice,  it  is  not  often,  in  any  age  or  country, 
that  he  escapes  the  pillory  or  the  gallows  be- 
cause, from  his  own  point  of  view,  his  actions^ 
instead  of  being  criminal,  have  been  commend- 
able, and  because  the  multitude  and  conti- 
nuity of  his  offences  prove  him  to  have  been 
sincere.  And  because  anointed  monarchs  are 
amenable  to  no  human  tribunal,  save  to  that 
terrible  assize  which  the  People,  bursting  its 
chain  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  the 
ages,  sets  up  for  the  trial  of  its  oppressors,  and 
which  is  called  Revolution,  it  is  the  more  im- 
portant for  the  great  interests  of  humanity 
that  before  the  judgment  seat  of  History  a 
crown  should  be  no  protection  to  its  wearer. 
Tliere  is  no  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  of  history, 
if  history  be  true  to  itself. 
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It  is  perfectly  rieht,  as  Mr.  Motley  says, 
that  a  humble  msuefactor  should  not  ^cape 
from  humau  justice  because,  in  his  own 
belief,  his  actions  are  praiseworthy.  Society 
would  at  once  cease  to  be  if  such  a  defence 
could  be  admitted.  But  such  a  defence 
makes  a  ^eat  difference  in  the  moral  esti- 
mate which  we  make  of  the  man  personally. 
The  Fenians  at  Manchester  were  most 
legally  and  most  righteously  hanged,  but  it 
would,  be  a  msit  mistake  to  place  them 
morally  on  the  same  level  as  the  Alton 
murderer.  So  with  Philip.  He  is  the 
greatest  example  the  world  ever  saw  of  the 
evil  which  may  come  of  a  man's  acting  on 
a  false  principle.  But  it  confounds  all  one's 
moral  notions  to  place  him  personally  on 
a  level  with  men  who  act  absolutely  with- 
out principle.  Philip  did  more  mischief  in 
the  world  than  William  Bufus ;  probably 
he  did  more  than  William  Rums  would 
have  done  had  he  reigned  for  as  long  a 
time  over  as  great  a  dominion.  But  he  was 
not  a  criming  in  the  same  sense  as  William 
Bufus.  Mr.  Motley  says  that  Philip  had 
no  virtues,  and  doubts  whether  he  did  not 
unite  all  vices.  This  is  wiping  out  the  fine 
lines  of  the  picture  which  Mr.  Motley  has 
elsewhere  very  successfully  drawn.  Look 
at  Philip's  end.  Anybody  can  go  through 
the  mere  ceremonies  of  devotion  at  the 
last  moment.  But  Philip,  by  Mr.  Motley's 
own  account,  bore  the  agonies  of  a  linger- 
ing and  frightful  disease  with  unruffled 
patience,  and  showed  at  every  moment  the 
most  thoughtful  and  kindly  consideration 
for  every  one  about  him.  We  distinctly 
assert  that  a  man  who  did  this  was  not  de- 
void of  all  virtues.  He  repented  and  con- 
fessed ;  we  may  suppose  that  he  repented 
of  his  adultery  with  the  wife  of  Buy  Gromez ; 
we  may  be  quite  certain  that  he  did  not  re- 
pent of  his  massacres  and  persecutions, 
xct  he  could  say,  when  he  had  no  motive 
for  lying,  that  be  had  never  injured  any 
one.  Philip,  in  short,  is  a  gigantic  example 
of  self-deception.  Self-deception  is  no  bar 
to  human  punishment,  whether  the  ordinary 
punishment  of  the  law  in  the  case  of  smaller 
offenders,  or  that  *^  terrible  assize  "  of  which 
Mr.  Motley  speaks  in  the  case  of  Bings. 
But  a  man  like  Philip,  acting  throughout 
life  conscientiously  on  a  false  principle,  is  a 
great  moral  study  of  human  nature,  and 
the  points  for  such  study  must  not  be 
blurred  out  by  confounding  him  either  with 
vulijar  hypocrites  or  with  vulgar  rufHans. 

Alexander  Famese,  again,  was  one  of 
Philip's  instruments  in  carrying  out  his  evil 
purposes,  and  one  especially  who  never 
shrank  from  any  kind  of  diplomatic  false- 


hood. But  he  was  very  different  from  the 
vulgar  herd  of  Spanish  commanders,  not 
merely  in  his  brilliant  generalship,  but  in 
the  comparatively  merciful  way  in  which  he 
carried  on  war,  and  in  his  constant  loyalty, 
under  many  temptations,  towards  an  un- 
grateful and  suspicious  master.  In  fact  a 
mere  brutal  ruffian  cannot  be  a  really  great 
general.  To  be  such  requires  moral  as 
well  as  intellectual  qualities.  But  Mr. 
Motley  appreciates  the  great  Duke  of 
Parma  mr  better  than  he  appreciates 
Philip. 

The  volume  leaves  the  obedient  Nether- 
lands under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Arch- 
dukes to  whom  it  ha4  been  resigned  by 
Philip.  These  are  Philip's  daughter,  the 
Infanta  Isabella,  and  her  husband  Albert, 
Archduke  of  Austria,  who,  like  Csesar 
Borgia,  had  been  converted  from'  a  Cardi- 
nal and  Archbishop  of  Toledo  into  a  secular 
prince. 

We  will  end  for  the  present  with  Mr. 
Motley's  description  of  one  of  the  most 
horrible  of  the  martyrdoms  of  Philip's 
reign.  The  victim  was  Anna  van  dem 
Hove,  a  servant-maid  at  Antwerp,  who 
suffered  at  Brussels  in  1597:  — 

When  King  Henry  IV.  was  summoned  to 
renounce  that  same  Huguenot  faith,  of  which 
he  was  the  political  embodiment  and  the  mili- 
tary* champion,  tho  candid  man  answered  by 
the  simple  demand  to*  be  instructed.  When 
the  proper  moment  came,  the  instruction  wns 
accomplished  by  an  archbishop  with  the  rapidi* 
ty  of  magic.  Half  an  hour  undid  the  work  of 
half  a  life-time.  Thus  expeditiously  could  reli- 
gious conversion  be  effected  when  an  earthly 
crown  was  its  guerdon.  The  poor  serving- 
maid  was  less  open  to  conviction.  In  her 
simple  fanaticism  she  too  talked  of  a  crown, 
and  saw  it  descending  from  Heaven  on  her 
poor  forlorn  head  as  the  reward,  not  of  apos- 
tasy,^ but  of  steadfastness.  She  asked  her 
tormentors  how  they  could  expect  her  to  aban- 
don her  religion  for  fear  of  death.  She  had 
read  her  Bible  every  day,  she  said,  and  had 
found  nothing  there  of  the  Pope,  or  purgatory, 
masses,  invocation  of  saints,  or  tho  absolution 
of  sins  except  throu<^h  the  blood  of  the  blessed 
Redeemer.  She  interfered  with  no  one  who 
thought  differently ;  she  quarrelled  with  no 
one's  religious  belief.  She  had  prayed  for 
enlightenment  from  Him,  if  she  were  in  error, 
and  the  result  was  that  she  felt  strengthened 
in  her  simplicity,  and  resolved  to  do  nothing 
ap^atnst  her  conscience.  Rather  than  add  this 
sin  to  the  manifold  ones  committed  by  her,  she 
preferred,  she  said,  to  die  the  death.  '  So  Anna 
van  den  Hove  was  led,  one  fine  midsummer 
morning,  to  the  hay-field  outside  of  Brussels, 
between  two  Jesuits,  followed  by  a  number  of 
a  peculiar  kind  of  monks  called  love-brothers. 
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Those  bolj  men  goaded  her  as  she  went,  tell- 
ing her  that  she  was  the  devil's  carrion,  and 
o'Sing  on  her  to  repent  at  the  last  moment, 
and  thus  save  her  life  and  escape  eternal  dam- 
nation beside.  But  the  poor  sonl  had  no  ear 
for  them,  and  cried  out  tnat,  like  Stephen,  she 
saw  the  heavens  opening,  and  the  angels 
stooping  down  to  conduct  her  far  away  from 
the  power  of  the  evil  one.  When  they  came 
to  the  hay-fiold,  they  found  the  pit  already  dug, 
find  the  maid-servant  was  ordered  to  descend 
into  it.  The  executioner  then  covered  her 
-with  earth  up  to  the  waist,  and  a  last  summons 
Mas  made  to  her  to  renounce  her  errors.  She 
refused,  and  then  the  earth  was  piled  upon  her, 
and  the  hangman  jumped  upon  the  grave  till 
it  was  flattened  and  Arm. 


From  The  Satnrday  Bevlew. 
FEKELON*S  MYSTICISM.* 

Mysticism,  like  metaphysics,  is  a  word 
with  a  core  of  substantial  meaning,  but  with 
an  envelope  of  nebulous  praise  or  dispraise 
which  has  little  or  none.  Something  of  the 
same  kind  bids  fair  to  befal  the  antagonist 
word  *^  positive "  when  it  is  a  little  older. 
**  Mystical "  stands  conveniently  for  some- 
thing at  once  grand  and  hazy,  whether  we 
mean,  in  thus  qualifying  what  we  speak  of, 
to  express  reverential  admiration  or  a  con- 
temptuous sneer.  It  is  a  word  pretty  sure 
to  occur  in  describing  Buddhism  and  other 
Oriental  schools,  or  Plato,  or  the  Alexandri- 
ans, whether  Jewish,  New  Platonist,  or 
Christian ;  or  the  method  of  allegorical 
interpretation,  or  the  devotional  writers  of 
the  middle  and  modern  ages,  from  the  writ- 
ers of  the  school  of  St.  Victor  and  Tauler  to 
St.  Theresa.  Unsympathizitig  critics  would 
fix  the  name  of  mystical  on  Hooker's  de- 
scription of  man's  aspiration  after  good 
'*  beyond  the  reach  of  sense ;  yea  somewhat 
above  capacity  of  reason  which  the  mind 
with  hidden  exultation  rather  surmiseth 
than  conceiveth ; "  or  on  M.  Guizot's  ac- 
count, lately  quoted  in  our  columns,  of  the 
obstinate  faith  of  the  beaten  "  party  of  good 
aense  and  moral  feeling "  in  the  power  of 
truth,  honesty,  and  justice;  or  on  ai]gu- 
ments  for  the  truths  of  natural  religion, 
bas(»d  on  men's  moral  sentiments  and  ideals, 
which,  if  not  constant  and  universal,  are 
indi'structible  as  facts,  and  are  allied  to  what 
is  greatest  and  noblest  in  their  nature.    The 

•  T.e  My$t\citme  en  France  au  tempe  de  FiAeUm, 
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epithet  mystical,  applied  in  such  cases,  is 
understood  to  be  a  sort  of  broom  which 
sweeps  away  cobwebs  and  saves  time ;  but 
so  vague  and  so  imposing  is  it,  that  what 
was  intended  by  one  party  as  a  sarcasm 
would  sometimes  be  heartily  accepted  by 
the  other  as  a  compliment.  It  is  a  word  of 
which,  in  spite  of  its  convenience,  a  careful 
writer  will  be  shy,  for  it  is  one  of  those 
words  which,  as  commonly  used,  eminently 
contain  a  concentrated  petitio  principii. 
And  it  has,  moreover,  a  meaning  of  its  own. 
M.  Matter  employs  it  in  its  proper  and  defi- 
nite sense ;  as  a  special  system  of  doctrine 
treating  of  the  relations  of  the  soul  to  God, 
and  a  method,  distinct  from,  and  even  op- 
posed to,  the  intellectual  processes  of 
ordinary  theolop}',  for  attaining  direct 
knowledge  of  Him  and  union  with  Him. 

From  the  time  when  men's  thoughts  began  ' 
to  be  turned  in  upon  themselves,  there  nas 
been  mysticism  in  some  shape ;  and  mystical  i 
theology  is  an  acknowledged  and  large  de- 
partment of  the  Christian  science  of  divine 
things.  For,  supposing  religion  to  be  true,  ^ 
and  to  be  conversant  with  the  highest  possi- 
ble objects  of  thought,  love,  and  hope  — 
objects  too  great  for  man's  intellect  to  mas- 
ter, but  open  to  and  inviting  all  his  afiec- 
tions  —  it  is  natural  that  this  amazing  un- 
seen world  of  goodness  and  beauty  should 
call  forth  corresponding  sympathies  and 
efforts  in  proportion  to  the  capacities  to 
which  it  is  presented,  and  should  become 
a  centre  of  the  most  attractive  interest.  If 
religion  is  real  at  all,  its  objects  have  a  right 
to  exercise  the  most  powerful  influence  on 
the  afl*ections;  and  this  influence,  like 
every  thing  else,  may  be  studied  and  vari- 
ously directed.  There  is  nothing  far-fetched 
or  unnatural  in  this ;  it  is  in  strict  analogy 
with  what  we  are  accustomed  to  in  poetry, 
or  art,  or  in  the  exercise  of  the  afl'ections 
among  ourselves.  A  great  poet  sees  the 
world  of  feeling,  thought,  and  action,  a  great 
painter  sees  the  world  of  nature,  with  differ- 
ent eyes  from  ordinary  men  ;  and  a  great 
critic  is  able,  by  a  direct  insight  denied  to 
others,  to  see  what  the  poet  or  painter  saw, 
and  to  interpret  and  establish  its  truth  by 
reasons,  manifest  and  convincing  when 
stated,  but  which  had  escaped  duller  minds, 
and  perhaps  required  trained  minds  to  feel 
their  force.  The  family  and  soiMal  affec- 
tions are  common  to  mankind  at  large,  and 
their  objects  in  a  general  sense  are  the 
same ;  but  we  all  know  how  infinitely  dif- 
ferent, in  depth,  in  richness,  in  refinement, 
in  purity,  in  strength,  in  the  delicacy  of 
their  shades,  in  the  play  and  vigour  and 
variety  of  their  exercise,  are  these  affections 
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iu  different  characters,  and .  how  great  is 
the  interval  between  their  extremes  of  rude 
and  of  hin;h  development  If  the  affections 
are  to  find  objects  at  all  in  religion,  their 
exercise,  which  will  certainly  be  often  slack 
and  dull,  must  also  be  expected  to  be  in 
other  cases  energetic,  intense,  absorbing; 
and  this  exercise  must  always  come  near  to 
what  both  friends  and  enemies  call  mysti- 
cism. Its  degrees  'are  necessarily  infinite. 
But  any  one  who  disbelieved  in  the  possibil- 
ity or  the  fitness  of  the  affections  bein^ 
really  directed  to  the  unseen  world  would 
find  m}'8ticism  in  the  Psalms  and  St.  Paul, 
in  Dante  and  Wordsworth,  in  Hooker  an  d 
Bishop  Butler ;  and,  from  his  point  of  view, 
fairly.  In  all  religious  writing  in  which  the 
affections  come  in,  there  must  be,  if  it  is 
real,  an  element  more  or  less  of  what  must 
bear  the  name  of  mysticism.  It  is  simply 
the  same  thing  as  saying  that  there  cannot 
be  poetry  without  feeling,  or  art  without 
insight,  or  affection  and  iriendship  without 
warmth  of  heart 

But  as  there  are  false  poetry  and  false 
art,  and  extravagant  and  false  affections,  so 
there  is  a  false  and  mistaken  direction,  as 
well  as  a  true  and  right  one,  of  the  religious 
affections ;  and  it  seems  hardly  saying  too 
much  to  affirm  that  the  mischief  done  to 
religion  and  to  human  society  by  the  misdi- 
rection of  the  religious  affections  is,  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  out  of  all  proportion  greater 
than  that  done  by  intellectual  error,  and  by 
the  divisions  created  by  what  has  been 
deemed  intellectual  error.  Perhaps  it  is 
only  to  be  paralleled  in  the  mischief  done 
by  misdirected  social  aff*ections.  Intellectu- 
al error  at  least  does  not  directly  sap  men's 
strenc^th ;  and  often,  in  the  earnest  conflict 
to  which  it  leads,  it  provokes  the  force  which 
is  to  overthrow  it  or  keep  it  in  check.  But 
the  disasters  following  on  the  misdirection 
of  the  religious  affections  have  been  of  a 
more  fatal  nature.  They  include  not  mere- 
ly all  the  train  of  evils  attending  on  what 
is  forced,  unreal,  and  hollow,  but  the  irrep- 
arable exhaustion,  and  weakne^,  and  fail- 
ure of  tone,  which  succeeds  the  fever  of 
minds  wound  up  to  overstrained  states  of 
exaltation ;  the  credulity,  the  mad  self-con- 
ceit, and  the  perverse  crookedness  which 
never  can  be  cured ;  and  in  opponents  and 
lookers-on,  inffuonced  by  the  reaction  of 
disgust  the  scepticism,  the  hardness,  and 
the  mocking  and  cruel  temper,  which  the 
sight  of  fjaWy,  and  fK)ssibly  selfishness,  cloth- 
ing themselves  with  the  most  august  claims 
and  taking  the  holiest  names  in  vain,  must 
inevitably  call  forth  and  confirm. 

Fdnclun  lias  had  a  bad  name  in  counex- 


I  ion  with  one  of  these  fi^rms  of  misdirection 
I  of  the  religious  affections.  He  was  accusisd 
and  condemned  in  his  own  day  for  compli- 
city, at  the  least,  with  false  and  mischievous 
mysticism.  M.  Matter's  object  is  to  point 
out  distinctly  the  true  state  of  the  caae 
before  a  tribunal  in  which,  if  it  has  its  own 
prejudices,  the  passions  are  gone  to  sleep 
which  were  so  active  and  so  imperions  in 
F^nelon's  own  day ;  and  to  show  how  far 
he  is  fairly  chargeable  with  what  Bossuet  so 
fiercely  imputed  to  him,  and  how  far  his 
own  defence,  though  it  did  not  avail  him  at 
Borne,  is  available.  He  is  favourable  to 
Fdnelon ;  but  he  is  an  honest  and  temper- 
ate advocate.  An  English  reader  is  tempted 
to  mark  what  seems  to  him  two  faults. 
There  is,  it  appears  to  foreigners,  an  occa- 
sional slovenliness  or  obscurity  in  M.  Mat- 
ter's language  which  we  do  not  look  for  in 
modern  French ;  and,  except  to  those  who 
have  special  knowledge  of  the  time,  he  is 
not  unlikely  to  seem  prolix  and  over-minute, 
as  he  is  sometimes  wanting  in  arrangement, 
and  fails  to  see  where  the  subject  demands, 
not  allusion  and  suggestion,  but  direct  state- 
ment and  proof  by  reference  to  facts  and 
dates.  But  his  book  strikes  us  as  one  which, 
though  it  need  not  have  been  so  lengthy, 
and  has  defects  of  plan  and  faults  of  taste, 
well  repays  the  trouble  of  reading  it  A 
more  skilful  writer  would  have  spared  his 
reader  some  of  the  trouble.  But  the  story 
which  it  tells  is  full  of  deep  interest,  in 
many  of  its  passages  extremely  curious,  in 
its  general  course  and  upshot  not  the  least 
sad  and  touching  of  the  tragic  episodes 
which  marked  the  religious  history  or  liouis 
XIV.'s  reign.  It  comes  out  in  M.  Matter's 
pages  almost  with  the  unity  and  effect  of  a 
novel.  He  is  perfectly  guiltless  of  having 
any  such  purpose  in  his  mind.  But  he  has 
intelligence  and  delicacy  in  catching  the 
true  combinations  of  qualities  in  the  chief 
persons  concerned,  and  their  relations  to 
one  another;  and  the  facts  themselves, 
illustrated  by  the  language  of  contemporary 
letters,  do  the  rest 

The  work  is  really  a  life  of  Fdnelon  as 
it  was  affected  by  the  question  of  mysti- 
cism ;  the  life  of  a  churchman,  with  every 
thing  fortunate  and  promising  for  him  in 
those  palmy  days  of  church manship,  com- 
bining, in  aden:ree  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  absolutely  peculiar  to  himself,  genius, 
the  elevation  and  grace  of  a  perfect  noble- 
man, and  further,  the  purity  and  enthusiasm 
of  a  winning  and  unsuspected  piety  —  such 
a  life  and  career  cut  across,  an<l,  in  spite  of 
superficial  honours,  really  spoiled  and  ovei^ 
thrown,  by  the  kind  of  fate  which,  almost 
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against  his  will,  entangled  him  with  Madame 
Guyon  and  Quietism.  Bossuet  himself, 
first  his  master  and  friend,  then  his  impla- 
cable antagonist  who  ended  by  crushing 
him,  is  the  oest  witness  of  what  was  thought 
of  Fdnelon's  genius.  **  Qui  lui  conteste 
Tesprit?"  he  exclaimed  in  the  hottest  mo- 
ments of  the  quarrel,  "  il  en  a  plus  que  moi, 
il  en  a  jusqu'  &  faire  peur."  No  one  doubted 
at  the  time,  except  perhaps  Bossuet's  friends, 
that  though  Bossuet  was  the  greater  theolo- 
gian, F($nelon  came  much  nearer  to  what 
was  then  considered  the  saint.  People 
admired  and  dreaded  the  thunder  of  Bos- 
suet, but  F^nelon's  words  were  music  such  as 
the  devotion  of  the  time  thought  it  had 
never  heard  equalled.  F^nelon  was  far 
indeed  from  being  the  greatest,  but  he  was 
the  most  accomplished  and  most  attractive 
example  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  of 
his  age.  He  combined  the  strictest  faith  in 
dogmas,  the  most  profound  submission  to 
authority,  the  most  genuine  devotional  tem- 
per, and  an  absorbing  and  governinjr  zeal, 
with  the  benevolence,  the  high  spirit,  the 
tolerant  generosity,  tlie  polish  and  courtesy 
and  largeness  of  mind,  of  which  society  was 
beginning  to  recognise  the  value  and  the 
grace.  He,  in  fact,  realized  in  the  highest 
and  purest  form,  and  without  intending  it, 
that  ideal  of  religious  character  which  the 
Jesuits  had  constantly  before  their  eyes,  and 
•trove  so  laboriously  and  with  such  imperfect 
success  to  Create  by  their  ingenious  and 
artificial  methods  of  discipline.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that,  in  the  great  quarrel  between 
him  and  Bossuet,  the  Jesuits,  even  the 
King's  confessor,  Pbre  La  Chaise,  and  what- 
ever sympathies  they  commanded  at  Rome, 
were  —  timidly  no  doubt,  yet  very  distinct- 
ly—  for  Fdnelon.  Yet,  while  Bossuet's 
career  was  to  the  end  a  successful  and  bril- 
liant one  —  and  one,  too,  which  has  lefl  its 
permanent  mark  on  the  great  nation  of 
which,  while  living,  he  was  the  oracle  — 
Fdnclon's  career,  though  in  some  things  he 
was  Bossuet's  equal  and  in  some  his  superior, 
was  a  failure.  Though  his  type  of  religion 
seemed  on  all  its  sides  to  recommend  itself 
to  his  af*e,  by  its  refinement  and  real  good- 
ness and  charm,  and  by  its  philosophical 
tendencies  and  disposition  to  soflen  down 
what  was  hfirsh  and  rugged,  and  though  his 
first  achievements  and  first  elevation  were 
full  of  splendour,  still  Fenelon's  career  was 
a  failunf  as  a  whole,  though  we  do  not  for- 
get his  saintly  episcopate.  M.  Matter  calls 
him  the  master  of  modern  mystics.  We  do 
Dot  well  know  who  they  are ;  but  it  is  a 
poor  lot,  compared  with  'the  glory  of  being 
the  leader  or  the  French 'Church,  and  the 


writer  of  the  Sermons  and  the  VariationSf 
to  be  known  chiefly  as  the  author  of  Tele- 
maque;  or  even  for  having  done  what 
Bossuet  failed  to  do  —  made  one  of  Louis 
XIV.'s  family  an  honest  man. 

M.  Matter  has  well  caught  one  feature  of 
Fenelon's  character  whicn  is  not  always 
noticed.  People  speak  of  his  gentleness 
and  sweetness,  and  beautiful  spirit  of  yield- 
ing and  submission;  sterner  critics  give 
these  things  the  harsher  names  of  suppleness 
and  oiliness ;  and  wo  must  confess,  for  our- 
selves, that  Fdnelon  is  sometimes  too  re- 
signed, too  ingenious  in  finding  out  reasons 
why  he  should  not  complain,  to  suit  our  no- 
tions of  what  is  natural.  In  the  thick  of 
his  quarrel  with  Bossuet,  when  Bossuet  is,  as 
he  oflen  is,  grossly  and  inexcusably  rude 
and  violent,  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  Fenelon's  calm  patience  and  devout 
cheerfulness.  Only  it  is  too  beautiful ;  and 
it  is  quite  refreshing  when  he  breaks  out 
sometimes  into  fierceness,  and  turns  with  no 
want  of  power  on  his  great  accuser.  But 
the  truth  is  that  with  all  his  sweetness,  with 
all  his  professions  of  deference  —  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  insincere,  though 
we  may  think  them  excessive  —  of  deference 
to  authority,  whether  to  the  authority  of 
superior  age  and  wisdom,  as  in  the  case  of 
Bossuet,  or  of  ecclesiastical  position,  as  in 
regard  to  the  Pope,  Fcnclon,  as  M.  Matter 
repeats,  was  one  of  the  most  r^lute  and 
independent  of  men :  ^ 

On  prend  volon tiers,  en  le  jageant,  la  rare  sou- 
plesse  de  sa,  parole,  qui  rdp^ndait  si  Men  ik  celle 
de  sa  pensde,  pour  de  la  souplesse  de  caract^re ; 
c'est^  tort,  et  c'est  nne  grande  faute  qu'on  corn- 
met  dans  rapprdciation  ae  sa  personne.  Toate  sa 
vie  durant  Fenelon  tient  au  contraire  singuli^re- 
ment  It  ses  iddes  k  ses  doctrinas,  li  ses  affec- 
tions. Ses  int^rdts  lui  sont  chars  comme  sa 
personnel  il  a  conscience  de  son  droit  et  de 
sa  dignity,  comme  de  ses  talents.  II  s'^  main- 
tlent  avec  fermet^ ;  tontefois,  il  le  fait  avec 
uno  telle  mesare,  avec  une  si  parfaite  subordi- 
nation de  ce  qui  est  supreme,  qu'il  ne  heurte 
jamais  le  go(it  ni  la  modestie.  .  .  .  Sa  pa- 
rol^ est  souple ;  mais  sa  pensde  est  constante, 
son  g^nie  est  un  du  commencement  a  la  fin. 
Si  nous  manqaons  de  details  sar  son  premier 
8up€riorat,  nous  pouvons  etro  certaips  que  ce 
qa^il  fur  depuis  et  pArtout,  k  Versailles,  a  Issy, 
%  Cambrai,  et  a  Rome,  il  lefut  k  Paris  Ik  vin?t- 
sept  ans ;  toujours  et  partont  le  plus  docile  des 
hommes  pour  qui  salt  ^clairer  son  g^nie  et 
pour  qui  a  sur  lui  an  tori  t^ ;  dans  tout  le 
reste,  le  plus  inddpendant  et  le  plus  lui-mdme 
de  tons  fes  mortels.  Ne  lui  a-t-on,  pas  re- 
firochd  Tengouement  poosse  jusauli  lent#te- 
ment,  la  Constance  exalte  jnsqo  a  I'obstina- 
tion? 
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Madame  Guvon  —  who  occasioned  the 
failure  of  a  fjrreat  career,  who  caused  to  the 
Court  and  Church  of  France  trouble  and 
scandals  almost  equal  to  those  of  iJansenism, 
for  whose  sake  tri^nds  like  Bossuet  and 
Fdnelon  were  turned  into  implacable  antag- 
onists, and  who  excited  so  much  compassion 
by  the  brutality  with  which  Bossuet  and  the 
King  treated  her — seems,  afler  all,  to  have 
been  a  very  ordinary  soft  of  person.  Such 
women  are  about  everywhere,  in  germ. 
Her  piety,  which  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever to  doubt,  was  of  a  strongl;jr  marked 
type  which  had  been  developed  in  Spain, 
since  the  revival  of  Catholicism,  out  of  the 
maxims  and  outlines  of  the  earlier  theology, 
and  which  had  been  adapted  to  the  French 
Ihemper  by  St.  Francois  de  Sales  and  Mad- 
ame de  Chantai.  She  was  enthusiastic,  au- 
dacious, self-confident,  and  probably  elo- 
quent, at  any  rate 'attractive  and  persuasive ; 
and,  in  spite  of  some  unfavourable  rumours, 
when  she  came  to  Paris,  she  captivated 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  the  select  circle 
—  select  both  as  to  birth  and  piety  —  which 
met  at  the  house  of  the  Due  de  Beauvilliers, 
Colbert's  son-in-law.  Nothing  would  satisfy 
Madame  de  Maintenon  but  sue  must  have 
Madame  Guyon  at  St.  Cyr.  to  carry  forward 
her  teachers  and  scholars  there  in  the  wa^-s 
.df  spiritual  perfection.  If  Madame  Gu^on's 
head  was  turned,  it  is  not  very  surprising. 
It  was  none  of  the  strongest,  with  an  ea^er, 
forward,  adventurous  character ;  and  she  had 
before  her  St.  Theresa  and  Madame  de 
Chantai  as  examples  'of  wbmen  directing 
and  governing  in  rellmon.  Her  mysticism 
passed  from  the  ipysticism  of  thought  and 
contemplation  into  that  of  sensible  experi- 
ence of  the  most  extravagant  sort.  Her 
books  spoke  of  states  of  prayer  which  seemed 
to  exclude  all  active  religion,  and  of  doc- 
trines which  seemed  to  invert  every  human 
idea  and  motive.  The  theologians  and  those 
whom  they  influenced  began  to  complain. 
The  King  took  alarm;  he  even  snubbed 
Madame  Maintenon  when  she  read  to  him 
from  her  friend's  books.  He  could  see  noth- 
ing in  them  but  dreams,  and  he  decUred 
that  Madame  Guyon  was  the  maddest  wo- 
man in  Fcance.  The  wise  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  with  the  prudence  of  a  school- 
mistress anxious  about  the  character  of  her 
school,  threw  her  overboard  at  St.  Cyr,  and 
then  altogether.  Madame  Guyon  attempted 
to  re-establish  her  character  by  puttins  tier- 
self  and  her  writinss  into  Bossuet's  hands. 
It  was  her  ruin.  The  courtesy  with  which 
he  received  her  at  first  turned,  as  he  learned 
more  of  her,  to  the  most  intense  disgust  and 
the  most  unrelenting  persecution.    U  is  diffi- 


cult to  find  the  parallel,  for  oddness,  to  Bos- 
suet's implacable  wrath  against  her.     If  she 
had  been  the  most  terrible  of  heresiarchs, 
instead  of  a  very  silly  and  self-conceited  but 
most  submissive  devotee,  he  could  not  have 
pursued  her  more  fiercely.     Long  and  ear- 
nest conferences  of  bishops  and  theologians 
sat  about  her  books.     She  was  attacke<l  in 
articles  —  the  "  Thirty-four  of  Issy  " —  man- 
dements^  condemnations;    she  was  confined 
in  monasteries,  hunted  by  the   police,  shut 
up  in    State   prisons.      Her  son,  a   distin- 
guished officer,  perfectly  innocent  of  Quiet- 
ism, was  dismissed  because  he  was  her  son. 
If  it  had  not  been  so  brutally  cruel,  nothing 
but  her  own  dreams  could  have  equalled  in 
ridiculous  extravagance  this  combined  rage 
of  Church  and  State  against  her.     Yet  she 
was  not  tenacious  of  her  ambitious   hopes, 
if  she  had  any;  and  lived  and  died,  afler 
the  storm  had  passed,  in  edifying  submissipn 
and  obedience. 

And  Fdnelon,  who  suffered  as  her  sup- 
posed champion,  had  not,  afler  all,  according 
to  M.  Matter,  any  special  interest  in  her. 
They  both  were  students  and  admirers  of 
the  same  books,  the  writings  of  the  masters 
of  the  new  spiritual  devotion  of  the  time, 
Spanish  and  French.  Madame  de  Guyon 
appears  to  have  tried  to  win  F^nelon ;  but 
F^nelon  himself  strongly  warned  Madame 
de  Maintenon  against  the  high  pressure  of 
her  books  and  influence  at  St.  Cvr.  There 
is  little  trace  of  correspondence  between 
them,  and  F^nelon,  though  he  maintained 
that  she  meant  well,  was  very  free  in  admit- 
ting that  she  spoke  crudely  and  ill.  But  he 
thought  her  hardly  used,  and  refused  to  lend 
himself  to  Bossuet's  insatiable  desire  to 
crush  her.  This,  M.  Matter  thinks,  was  the 
cau^e  of  his  being  involved  in  her  disgrace. 
Bossuet's  jealousy  was  roused,  and  turned 
from  her  on  a  more  important  victim  —  a 
friend  who  had  questioned  both  his  temper 
and  judgment,  and,  in  this  particular  ques- 
tion, his  knowledge.  M.  Matter  brings  oat 
the  case  with  much  appearance  of  truth. 
But  it  seems  to  us  that  he  leaves  without 
explanation  something  which  does  need  to 
be  explained — what  were,  in  fact,  F<?ne- 
lon's  relations  toward  Madame  Guyon.  Fen- 
elon,  with  all  his  spirit  and  courage  in  speak- 
ing for  her,  writes  like  a  man  who  is  shy  of 
an  old  acquaintance ;  and  it  seems  unlikely, 
in  those  days  of  spiritual  letter-writings  that 
where  an  active  and  intimate  correspon- 
dence at  some  period  or  oth|gr  a^p^ars  to 
be  taken  for  grrantod  on  all  sides,  it  should 
not  have  existed,  because  the  traces  of  it 
have  disappeared. 

In  the  aispute  between  Bossuet  and  Fdn- 
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elon  M.  Matter  sees  with  exultation  a  ma<;- 
nificent  jousting  match  between  the  first 
\irriter8  and  first  divines  of  the  day.  To  us 
it  does  not  seem  so  brilliant  The  real  spirit 
of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Bossuet's  letters,  es- 
pecially to  his  nephew  at  Rome,  than  which 
any  thing  more  bitter,  untiring,  and  un- 
scrupulous in  the  display  of  feeling  against 
an  opponent  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find. 
Bossuet  seems  unable  to  sleep  or  rest  for  M. 
de  Cambrai  and  his  detestable  Mazimes  des 
Saints.  All  the  world  condemns  them,  yet 
it  is  all  over  with  the  Church  unless  they  are 
censured  at  Rome.  The  two  men  parted 
the  right  and  the  wrong  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween them.  If  Bossuet  was  overbearing, 
rude,  and  Violent,  Fenelon  was  not  always 
qnite  ingenuous  and  straightforward,  and 
had  his  distinct  reserves  when  he  was  pro- 
fessing the  most  unbounded  and  most  simple 
deference  to  Bossuet's  judgment  Bossuet 
was  right  as  to  the  general  good  sense  of 
the  question,  and  in  pointing  out, the  absurd- 
ity and  the  practical  mischief  of  the  high- 
flown  and  monstrous  refinements  of  spiritual 
feeling  of  which  Madame  Guyon's  writings 
were  a  sample ;  but  Fenelon  was  right,  too, 
as  to  the  general  authority  which  the  tradi- 
tion and  language  of  aclcnowledged  saints 
gave  them,  and  in  insisting  that  common 
sense  is  not  always  the  fittest  judge  of  the 
subject,  and  that  one  man's  ideas  of  devo- 
tion and  religious  perfection,  as  of  poetry  or 
affection,  are  oflen  incommensurable  with 
those  of  bis  neighbour.  But  the  inexpressible 
oddness  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  Bossuet 
himself,  as  M.  Matter  shows,  had,  in  his  letters 
of  spiritual  counsel  to  the  ladies  whom  he  di- 
rected, his  own  mystical  language,  which, 
though  it  may  be  different  from  Madame 
Guyon's  and  Fcnclon's,  is  every  bit  as  exag 
ge rated,  as  startling,  and,  to  our  ears,  as 
mischievous. 

The  truth  is  that  it  was  a  poor  quarrel, 
and  a  sign  of  degeneracy.  It  was  not  like 
the  great  controversies  of  Portroyal,  or 
even  those  which  Bossuet  had  carried  on 
against  Protestantism,  a  dispute  involving 
questions  affecting  all  the  world,  and  de- 
manding robust  and  masculine  intellect.  It 
was  a  question  interesting  only  to  high 
society  and  the  Court,  with  its  dependent 
convents;  a  question  touching  devout  fine 
ladies,  and  the  directors  whom  they  tired 
out  and  dragged  down  with  their  scruples 
and  fancies.  In  the  provinces  they  did  not 
care  a  straw  about  Madame  Guyon  and 
Quietism.  It  was  the  malady  or  the  need 
of  a  fastidious  and  over-refined  society. 
Bossuet  was  right  in  his  instinctive  dislike, 
though  he  had  largely  helped  to  bring  about 


the  result  which  filled  him  with  indignation. 
But  controversy  had  sunk  many  steps  when 
it  came  down  from  debates  about  grace  or 
morality  to  debating  the  necessity  of  con- 
demning the  proposition  that  a  man  in  a 
state  of  perfection  ought  to  hate  his  own 
salvation,  or  that  the  highest  form  of  love  is 
loving  God  for  nothing. 


From  The  Spectator,  Dec.  14. 

THE  ECONOMIC  VALUE  OF  THE  EIGHTH 
COMMANDMENT. 

One  of  the  ablest  moralists  we  ever  knew,9 
a  man'  much  sterner  to  himself  than  to  the 
world  around  him,  used  to  say  that  of  all 
crimes  thefl  was  the  one  which  showed  the 
basest  heart.  It  was  absolutely  selfish,  it  never 
excused  itself  by  momentary  passion,  and  it 
required  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  coolest 
calculation  and  foresight.  There  is  no 
provocation  to  forgery,  as  there  may  be  to 
murder ;  no  sudden,  overmastering  tempta- 
tion to  swindle,  as  there  may  be  to  many 
other  eoually  evil  acts.  If  that  is  true,  and 
it  is  at  ail  events  only  an  exaggerated  truth, 
the  state  of  England  is  a  bad  one ;  for  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  master  vice  of 
the  middle  class,  we  had  almost  written  their 
master  passion,  is  thieving.  We  doubt  if  a 
race  ever  existed  among  whom  pecuniary 
dishonesty  was  so  general  or  so  deeply  af- 
fected the  structure  of  society.  We  consid- 
er ourselves  a  virtuous  people,  the  salt  of 
the  earth,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
at  this  moment  the  basis  of  half  our  laws, 
the  cause  of  half  or  more  than  half  our  ad- 
ministrative weakness,  the  root  of  three- 
fourths  of  our  commercial  difficulties,  is  the 
well  founded  belief  that  a  middle-class  Eng- 
lishman, if  he  gets  anything  like  a  chance, 
will  thieve,  will  expend  his  brain,  his  time, 
and  his  energies  in  able  efforts  to  steal  mon- 
ey which  is  not  his.  What  is  the  dry  rot 
whiqh  is  destroying  Enprlish  administration, 
its  directness,  its  simplicity,  and  its  force, 
but  the  certainty  of  the  nation  that  every 
official,  if  lefl  to  himself  and  unwatched, 
will  steal  ?  Our  Departments  are  ham- 
pered and  shackled  with  checks  till  they  can 
hardly  work,  till  individual  power,  and, 
therefore,  individual  genius,  are  suppressed  ; 
and  the  object  of  all  the  checks  is  not  to 
prevent  inefficiency  —  that  in  England  is 
not  a  crime,  though  elsewhere  it  is  among 
the  greatest  —  or  to  obviate  the  chance  of 
oppression,  but  to  prevent  direct  fraud,  as 
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saults  of  the  vulgareat  kind  npon  the  na- 
tiooal  till.  We  cannot  get  a  Navy,  because 
it  is  understood  that,  in  great  establishments 
like  Dockyards,  everybody  not  specially 
selected  for  honesty  will  thieve.  Our  Army 
arrangements  break  down  incessantly,  be- 
cause contractors,  sub-contractors,  and  pur- 
veyors generally  are  supposed  to  be  steeped 
to  the  lips  in  fraud.  There  is  not  a  con- 
tract given  in  a  Government  office  in  which 
some  one  has  not  secured  a  **  perquisite," 
or  an  "  advantage,"  or  a  "  profit,"  of  which 
he  would  not,  tor  the  world,  have  his  em- 
ployers formally  conscious;  which  has  not, 
m  fact,  given  some  one,  usually  a  gentle- 
man, the  opportunity  of  thieving.  Our 
whole  system  of  providing  for  State  needs 
•by  "open  tender,"  the  stupidest  of  all  con- 
ceivable systems — for  its  theory  is  that 
Jones  is  Robinson's  equzX  as  a  manufacturer, 
which  Jones  is  not  —  is  openly  based  on  the 
assumption,  an  assumption  perfectly  true, 
that  without  open  tender  the  department 
will  sell  the  contract,  will,  in  fact,  steal  a 
large  sum  out  of  the  National  Treasury. 
Our  municipal  difficulty  is  jobbery,  that  is, 
theffc,  —  the  practice  every  municipality  is 
certain  unless  watched  to  indulge  in,  of 
robbing  the  citizens  to  enrich  its  own  mem- 
bers or  other  favoured  individuals.  Even 
Parliament,  even  the  Cabinet,  the  flower, 
or  supposed  flower,  of  Parliamentary  life, 
is  not  beyond  the  same  suspicion.  We  dare 
not  let  the  Chiefs  of  Departments  act  for 
themselves  in  a  most  important  function, 
that  of  makine  the  great  contracts,  choos- 
ing, in  fact,  the  agents  they  think  ablest, 
because  we  are  certain  that  they  will  thieve, 
nofr  indeed   for  themselves,  but  for  their 

Sarty.  They  wiU  give  Jones  1,000,000/.  to 
o  what  Robinson  would  do  for  750,000/., 
because  Jones  votes  for  them,  —  that  is, 
they  will  misappropriate  250,000/.  of  the 
money  for  whicn  they  are  trustees.  Look 
at  our  Railway  system.  It  is  the  greatest 
and  most  important  business  organization 
ever  devised  by  a  nation,  and  it  is  breaking 
down  under  habitual  theft.  Directors,  an- 
imated by  the  hope  of  ^'  high  quotations  for 
shares,"  —  that  is,  of  robbing  buyers,  by 
selling  plated  goods  for  silver,  —  are  declar- 
ing in  all  directions  fictitious  dividends; 
shareholders,  animated  by  the  same  thirst 
for  plunder,  are  winking  at  directors'  acts ; 
contractors  are  sending  in  fictitioos  tenders 
at  absurd  prices ;  lawyers  selling  the  com- 
panies, their  own  clients,  to  the  vermin  who 
eat  their  capital  up ;  -traffic  managers  mak- 
ing preferential,  that  is,  fraudulent  bargains 
for  carriage;  every  petty  official    tcudng 


bribes  to  grant  privileges  his  employers 
have  not  sold.  Look  at  our  commerce, 
shattered  at  this  moment  by  every  variety 
of  elaborate  and  carefully  devised  plunder ; 
by  Companies  whose  prospectuses  are 
drawn  up  with  the  intention  of  roblMng  tiie 
ighorant;  by  Banks  which  make  over 
shareholders'  money  to  directors ;  by  man- 
ufacturers who  will  sell  shodcly  for  cloth ; 
by  tradesmen  who  cannot  be  trusted  to 
avoid  actual  stealing  of  pennies  from  wo- 
men and  children,  actual  theft  of  coppers 
out  of  a  blind  man's  tray ;  by  false  weights 
and  measures.  Is  there  a  trade  left  in 
which  half  the  tradesmen  do  not  live  by 
petty  imposition,  that  is,  theft,  by  selling 
goods  as  bargains  which  are  really  dear,  by 
enormous  adulterations  —  by,  in  fact,  direct 
robberies  of  on^  kind  or  another?  Am- 
culture  is  the  most  honest ;  and  ask  a  really 
God-fearing  dealer  of  Mark  Lane  what  he 
thinks  of  the  morals  of  his  trade,  whether 
he  could  remit  his  watchfulness  for  an  in- 
stant, a  watchfulness  directed  wholly 
against  theft,  without  being  rained.  What 
is  a  Bear  combination  to  unduly  de^M-ess  the 
price  of  goods  but  an  elaborate  theft? 
We  cannot,  in  London,  send  soods  to  auc- 
tion without  a  certainty  of  robnery,  and  we 
are  bitter,  all  of  us,  against  **  knock-outi ; " 
but  who  whips  the  worst  form  of  knodc- 
outs,  the  circulation  of  rumours  intended 
to  make  worthless  shares  seem  valuable,  so 
that  their  holders  may  plunder  the  unwarv  ? 
When  Bears  run  down  shares  there  is  in- 
deed an  outcry,  but  when  they  run  them  ap, 
who  cares  for  the  plundered  public  ? 

The  very  dislike  of  theft,  unless  commit- 
ted by  violence,  seems  to  have  died  out  of 
the  national  mind.  City  editors  denounce 
search  into  robberies  as  a  "  vindictive  pro- 
ceeding," and  advise  compromise  as  the 
only  mode  by  which  anything  can  be 
saved.  Transactions  wlueh  are  tbefrs  of  the 
most  unblushine  kind  bring  to  their  perpe- 
trators no  rebuke,  to  the  sufferers  no  sympa- 
thy. If  a  man  stands  on  London  Bridge 
selling  brass  rings  for  gold,  the  police  ulti- 
mate^, and  as  an  extreme  measure,  make 
him  walk  on ;  but  if  he  robs  a  thousand 
widows  successfully,  by  a  prospectus  delib- 
erately framed  to  deceive,  he  goes  at  once 
into  Parliament  That,  we  shall  be  told, 
has  always  been  so ;  but  the  new  evil  is, 
that  we  are  becoming  conscious  of  such 
things,  and  still  permit  them,  and  waste 
half  our  national  energy  in  endeavours 
not  to  put  them  down,  but  to  prevent  their 
occurring  on  too  broad  a  scale.  Eveiy  or- 
ganization we  contrive  is  cumbrous  to  dc- 
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crepitude,  and  the  reason  is  that  we  dare 
tniBt  no  one ;  that  we  know  if  the  work- 
house master  is  left  absolute  he  will  thieve ; 
if  he  is  only  inspected,  the  inspector  will  be 
**  made  pleasant ; "  if  the  Department  is  left 
to  look  after  the  inspector,  it  will  sell  him 
immunity,  not,  indeed,  for  cash,  but  for  po- 
litical support.  There  is  not  a  department 
in  England  in  which  one-third  or  the  ex- 
pense might  not  be  saved  if  men  could  be 
assumed  to  be  barely  "  law-honest,"  or  in 
which,  if  we  did  assume  it,  the  nation  would 
not  lose  twice  as  much  as  it  does.  There 
is  not  a  great  shop  in  London  whose  pro- 
prietor is  not  pacing  a  third  of  his  gross  ag- 
gregate of  salaries  to  persons  whose  real 
work  is  to  prevent  plunder  —  a  plunder  now 
so  dreaded,  from  its  universality,  that  im- 
mense brain  has  been  exerted,  and  is  being 
exerted,  to  prevent  salesmen  ever  touching 
cash  at  all,  to  enable  children  to  do  that 
part  of  the  work,  as  they  do  in  managing 
lotteries.  Every  public  amusement  is  be- 
coming an  organized  arrangement  for  plun- 
der, every  invention  of  science,  from  the 
telegraph  to  the  patent  office,  is  a  device 
to  aid  the  quiet  garrotter,  every  need  of  hu- 
manity is  a  new  help  to  the  dishonest  to 
grow  rich.  Apart  altogether  from  the 
injury  to  the  national  morals,  the  waste  of 
all  this  is  becoming  prodigious,  and  will  ul- 
timately become  unbearable,  will  either 
produce  a  cure,  or,  by  engamng  half  society 
to  watch  the  other  half,  wiU  paralyze  it  for 
progress,  and  even  for  exertion.  At  this 
moment,  the  country,  as  a  whole,  is  paying, 
or  rather  beginilinff  to  pay,  a  sum  m  one 
department  of  work  alone  which  would  ruin 
any  other  land.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  habitual  dishonesty  of  the  English 
midcUe  class,  their  habit  of  thieving  when- 
ever they  get  the  chance  without  actually 
taking  silver  spoons,  will  cost  England  one- 
half  of  the  four  or  five  hundred  millions 
it  has  expended  on  the  Bailway  svstem; 
that  the  country  is  now  paying  millions  a 
year  in  the  mere  effort  —  a  resultless  effort 
—  to  check  official  corruption;  that  it  is 
losing  sums  to  which  even  these  are  trifles, 
because  great  improvements  eannot  be  made, 
ior  fear  of  universal  plunder.  If  Parlia- 
ment but  knew  where  to  find  decently  hon- 
est agents  it  could  rebuild  our  cities,  re- 
arrange our  tenures,  sappress  pauperism  by 
insurances,  pay  half  the  National  Debt  by 
absorbing  the  nearly  rained  Railway  8y»- 
tem.  What  stops,  to  take  a  single  example,  a 
State  managsment  of  the  Railways,  wnich, 
by  halving  the  gross  cost  of  communication, 
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might  double  the  national  power?  Sim- 
ply the  openly  expressed  conviction  in 
men's  minoB  that  if  the  State  had  the  Rail- 
ways, Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  only  man  who 
could  be  trusted  not  to  ^*  job  "  them,  that  is, 
to  thieve ;  and  the  still  frightfuller  latent 
thought  that  Mr.  Gladstone  shows  weak- 
ness, —  "  purism,'*  —  in  being  so  absolutely 
beyond  suspicion ! 

The  worst  of  all  this  is,  that  we  see  no 
cure  for  it.      Every  nation  suffers  from  pe- 
riods of  violence  or  of  licentiousness,  or  of 
bigotry,  or  of  apparent  weakness,  and  after 
a  time  they  pass  away,  to  reappear  at  more 
and  more  distant  intervals ;  but  the  habit 
of  theft  is  in  its  nature  chronic.    The  de- 
sire for  *^  comfort "  without  work,  which  is 
its  root,  is  one  which  civilization  every  year 
intensifies,  and  there  are  no  barbarians  left 
to  bid  civilization  halt  for  centuries,  that  its 
poisonous  vapours  may  have  ^time  to  blow  . 
off  from  the  face  of  the  world.     Punish- 
ment does  little,  as  we  see,  for  we  already 
punish  offences  against  property  more  than 
offences  against  ufe,  and  the  only  effect  is  ^ 
to  change  burglary  for  swindling,  robbenr 
for  forgery,  "  dacoitv  "  by  professional  ruffi- 
ans for  ^  dacoity  "  by  smooth  respectables 
banded  together  to  rob  the  ignorant  by 
plausible  prospectuses.     If  Claude  Duval 
were  alive  now  he  would  not  be  fool  enough 
to  rob  coaches.     He  would  get  up  a  tea 
company.    The  single  remedy,  we  fear,  is 
national  poverty,  which,  by  making  all  men 
watchmen,  prevents  the  very  inception  of* 
crime;  and  as  retribution    comes  for  all' 
things  evil,  we  may  rely  on  it  that  sooner  • 
or  later,  if  this  utter  demoralization  lasts;^ . 
poverty  will  be  the  national  portion.     One  • 
grand  evil  of  our  villages  is  larceny,  an  eviL. 
so  widespread  that  it  seems  beyond  the  cor- 
rection of  th6se  who  suffer ;  but  let  a  thief 
go  into  a  poor  country  —  Bengal  or  Beme  ^ 
—  and  try  to  steal  the  husks  of  tlie  rice  or  the 
fallen  grapes,  and  he  will  learn  once  for  all ' 
that  there  is  one,  and  a  bitter,  preventive  • 
for  habitual  theft,  the  conversion  of  every 
man  with  a  shilling  into  a  savage  watchdog  - 
over  his  pennies.      It  is  poverty,  through 
loss  of «i^ade  and  over-taxation,  which,  if. 
this  contemptible  crime  spreads    fuvther^ 
will  be  upon  ns;  and  when  it  comas,  we 
warn  officials,  contractors,  directors,  and  the 
like,  they  will  haye  a  bad  quarter  of  an 
hour.     When  the  Convention  sent   army 
contractors  by  the  dozen  to  the  guillotine, 
soldiers'  shoes  ceased  to  be  mada:to£  .bcowji.« 
paper. 
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Wram  The  Speefeator,  Dee.  SI. 
THE  FENIAN  OUTRAGE. 

Therb  is  one  compensation  for  this  Clerk- 
enwell  outrage.  It  has  reunited  the  Brit- 
ish people,  and  rebraced  the  nenres  of  au- 
thority. A  feelinff  had  begun  to  spread 
among  the  lower  cfasses  that  Goyemment 
was  at  once  weak  and  yiolent ;  that  it  yield- 
ed wheneyer  it  was  seyerelf  pressed,  and 
executed  wheneyer  it  was  not  resisted; 
that  its  protection  was  of  yery  little  use, 
and  its  authority  rather  a*  burdeii  than  a 
benefit.  A  section  of  the  Reform  League 
was  half  disposed  to  sympathize  with  Fe- 
nianism  as  a  mode  of  resistance  to  authori- 
ty, and  in  town  after  town  symptoms  of  a 
desire  to  supersede  Groyemment,  to  loosen 
the  bonds  of  society,  were  apparent.  In 
Ltyerpool  and  Birmingham,  no  less  than  in 
•  Belfast,  unrecognized  bodies  of  men  threat- 
ened to  take  the  law  against  Fenians  into 
their  own  hands,  and  while  in  Southampton 
the  municipality  refused  to  pay  money  for 
armings  the  police,  in  Glasgow  it  seemed 
for  a  moment  possible  that  a  stem  and  graye 
Calyinistic  population  would  giye  the  rein 
to  a  fanaticism  before  which  that  of  either 
Reds  or  Ultramontanes  is  as  a  crackling  of 
thorns  to  a  coal  fire.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Groyernment,  though  prompt  to  arbitra- 
riness in  Ireland,  was  in  England  hampered 
'by  an  idea,  not  alto^ther  false,  that  the 
masses  were  not  with  it,  that  any  approach 
to  sternness  or  high-handed  execution  of 
the  law  would  generate  a  storm  of  opposi- 
-tion.  All  this  has  ended.  Eyerywhere  the 
■^  people,"  the  multitude  whose  arms  in  the 
long  run  support  society,  haye  recognized 
that  'Government  is  their  instrument  as  well 
as  that  of  the  income-tax  payers ;  that  they 
kneed  its  protection  as  much  as  the  rich ; 
that  the  best  as  well  as  easiest  mode  of  or- 
ganization is  to  rally  round  the  legal  au- 
fthority,-to -strengthen  its  hands,  to  furnish 
It  with  eyes,  to -submit  to  its  demands  on 
indiyidoal  action.  The  murder  at  Man- 
chester had  Bot  had  this  effect,  for  deny  it 
as  we  may,  there  was  enough  of  the  politi- 
cal element  in  that  crime  to  destroy  the 
horror  naturafis;  the  goilty  were  not  guilty 
of  ordinary  murder.  The  outrage  at  Clerk- 
enweH  was  needed  to  remoye  the  last  yestige 
of  hesitation  firom  the  public  mind.  This,  at 
Hit  eyents,  was  no  act  of  war,  no  attack  on 
Goyernment,  no- slaughter  of  the  agents  of 
an  "  oppressiye  **  antmrity.  If  the  perpetra- 
tors knew  what  they  were  doing,  they  were 
wholesale  murderers,  men  at  war  with  the 
human  race,  capable  of  Ji:illing  children  for 
a  political  6bject    It^  .as  is  much  more 


probable  —  for  they  risked  Burke's  life  — 
they  were  not  aware,  or  only  partially 
aware,  of  what  they  were  doing,  they  were 
men  utterly  reckless  of  human  life  and  snf* 
fering;  men  who  would  scatter  death 
broadcast  without  reflection,  who  would  fire 
powder  while  children's  eyes  were  lodcing 
into  the  barrel.  For  such  men  there  is  in 
this  country  ne  pardon,  and  the  outrage 
combined  every  circumstance  which  can 
inflame  Englishmen's  imagination.  The 
agent  was  gunpowder,  and  Englishmen's 
notions  of  tne  use  of  gunpowder  in  such 
affairs  date  from  the  Guy  Fawkes  conspira- 
cy — which  cost  the  Catholics  200  years  of 
oppression ;  much  property  was  destroyed, 
and  Englishmen  can  be  malignant  about , 
the  useless  destruction  of  their  accumula- 
tion ;  the  yietims  were  decent  poor  people, 
and  Englishmen  sympathize  with  no  cuss 
as  they  do  with  the  decent  poor ;  and  final- 
ly, many  of  the  sufferers  were  little  chil- 
dren, and  Englishmen  have  that  in  them 
which  makes  the  blinding  of  little  children, 
even  accidentally,  cause  their  blood  to  boil. 
We  confess  ourselves  to  a  total  want  of 
the  patience  necessary  even  to  discuss  that 
part  of  the  affair,  and  we  will  add  that  we 
will  trust  the  wildest  Irishman  in  the  Em- 
pire, firom  The  O'Donoghne  to  the  lowelt 
dock  porter,  to  grow  savage  with  shame 
and  anger  as  he  thinks  of  that  consequence 
of  the  Fenian  crime.  The  moral  effect, 
therefore,  has  been  immense.*  The  people 
have  lost  their  fear  of  Government,  Gov- 
ernment its  distrust  of  the  people.  The 
nation  is  united  as  in  a  war.  Measures 
which  a  week  ago  would  haye  been  impossi- 
ble are  now  easy.  We  shall  hear  no  more 
of  the  resistance  to  a  change  which,  eyen 
without  the  Clerkenwell  outrage,  would 
have  been  speedily  ineyitable  —  the  arm- 
ing of  policemen  —  who  at  present  may  be 
ruptured  with  almost  perfect  impunity ;  the 
use  of  soldiers  as  armed  citizens  is  again 
recognized,  the  duty  of  individuals  begins 
once  more  to  be  peiceiyed,  and  there  are 
propositions  for  the  permanent  increase  of 
the  dlstective  force.  For  once  the  populace 
and  the  police  are  at  one,  heartily,  cordial- 
ly, to  the  extent  of  fighting  opponents  in 
concert;  and  the  Goyemment,  which  for 
two  years  has  been  hesitating  between  the 
first  principles  of  order  and  a  yague  notion 
that  the  people  dislike  severity,  is  at  last  at 
ease.  There  is  no  wise  severity,  and  they 
know  there  is  no  wise  severity,  which  they 
are  not  at  liberty  to  use  to  repress  not  only 
outrages  like  this,  but  any  outra^s  what- 
eyer  the  principle  of  which  is  violent  re- 
sistance to  the  law. 
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We  trnst,  and  in  great  measure  believe, 
that  these  novel  and  great  powers  will  be 
well  and  moderately  used.    The  duty  of 
the  Government  in  such  a  crisis  is  clear, 
and,    fortunately,    the    rosponsibility  falls 
mainly  upon  men  who,  like  the  Stanleys, 
are  bound  by  personal  reasons  never  to  for- 
get that  Irishmen  are  citizens  of  the  Em- 
pire.    That  duty  is  to  maintain  a  steady, 
severe,  but  just  system  of  repression  upon 
Fenianism ;  to  show  its  partizans  that  they 
are  waging  war  upon  a  force  indefinitely 
superior  to  themselves ;  to  convince  its  ene- 
mies that  there  b  no  justification  whatever 
for  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands ; 
in  short,  to  make  the  nation  supreme,  if  pos- 
sible through  the  magistracy,  but  if  needful, 
through  the  visible  and  determined  use  of 
the  bayonet.    That  the  time  for  leniency 
to  Fenianism  is  past  is  clear,  and  the  time 
for  fiiry  against  Irishmen  ought  never  to  be 
permitted  to  arrive.    There  can  be  no  more 
processions,  or  meetings,  or  any  other  com- 
bined action  in  favour  of  a  party  which 
can,  even  against  the  will  of  its  own*  chiefs, 
tolerate  outrages  like  that  in  Clerkenwell. 
The  Fenian  Committee  may  be,  as  they 
assert,  utterly  guiltless  of  that  horror,  and 
we  are  willing  to  acquit  them  of  some  of 
its  worst  featui«s;  but  they  must  in  their 
own  interest,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Empire, 
bear  the  obloquy  of  the  insane  acts  of  their 
own  friends.    The  Government  must  now 
show  itself  master  of  the  situation,  or  the 
English  and  Scotch  wiU  terminate  it,  with 
the  result  of  making  all  improvement  in 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries  im- 
possible for  another  century.    If  it  does  not, 
a  feather-weight  would  nowtum  the  scale 
in  favour  of  l3rnch  law.     As  to  the  means, 
they  are  those  by  which  every  other  gov- 
ernment is  compelled  to  meet  from  time  to 
time  similar  outbursts  of  fiinaticism,  by 
which  the  French  Grovemment  has  repeat- 
edly met  the  more  violent  secret  societies, 
— steady,  cold,  scientific  watchfulness  and 
repression.    The  regular  law  is  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose,  or  if  not,  the  regular 
law  must  be  made  stronger.    Almost  aU  the 
^  exceptional  le^slation  "  suggested  is  eith- 
er unfair  or  unwise.    It  would  be  both,  for 
example,  to  demand  passports  from  Irish- 
men, for  the  Fenians  in  this  last  affair  have 
injured  the  Irish  far  more  than  ourselves. 
It  would  be  both  to  dismiss  Irish  labourers 
from  the  Dockyards  simply  because  amongst 
them   miffht   be  men  sympathizing  with 
Fenian  ideas.    It  would  be  both  to  expel, 
as  one  paper  advises,  the  American^  Irish 
under  tne  ancient  Alien  Act;  unwise  as 
increasing  the  bitterness  between  ooraelves 


and  the  Americans,  unfair  because  we  still 
refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the  emigrants 
have  forfeited  their  allegiance.     The  true 
policy  is  to  increase  the  police,  to  use  the 
soldiers,  to  call  out  the  people  to  watch  un- 
sleepingly,  to  punish    crime    relentlessly, 
but  always  in  obedience  to  the  law,  and 
through  its  responsible  agents.     One  failure 
of  justice,  one  execution  of  an  innocent 
man,  one  instance  of  hesitation  in  restrain- 
ing any  spirit  o^  race  hostility,  would  do 
more  to  injure  the  cause  of  order  than  a 
lost  battle.     The  charge  that  the  Fenians 
are  cowards  is  simply  nonsensical ;  but  tbey 
are  not  braver  than  the  Reds,  not  so  pow- 
erful, not  one-tenth  as  united,  and  there  is 
not  a  great  city  of  the  Continent  in  which 
the  Beds  are  not  kept  down  by  sheer  force. 
They  can  be  kept  down  here  too.     There 
is  nothing  like  calm,  sleady,  but  inevitable 
justice  to  put  down  opposition ;  and  with 
twenty-three  millions  of  people  on  its  side, 
the  Government  has  full  opportunity  and 
leisure  to  carry  out  that  policy  —  the  only  one 
which  is  just,  the  only  one  which,  when  men 
are  cooler,  leaves  behind  it  none  of  that 
vengeful  animosity  the  victims  of  injustice 
are  sure  to  feel.    U  the  police  are  insuffi- 
cient, add  more,  or  call  out  the  people,  or 
supplement  both  with  soldiers  —  make  it, 
if  absolutely  necessary,  an  offence  to  be  a 
Fenian ;  but  in  no  case  allow  the  first  be- 
ginning of  a  riot,  in  no  case  allow  lynch 
uiw,  in  no  case  let  any  man  be  punished 
without  a  full  and  a  just  hearing.     And 
above  all,  in  no  ca^e  suffer  a  Fenian  and 
an  Irishman  to  be  confounded.     The  latter 
are  our  countrymen,  men  whom  we  insist 
— justly,  as  we  consider — on   retaining 
within  the  Empire,  and  they  have  a  right 
to  every  advantage  involved  in  the  situa- 
tion, specially  to  the  right  of  full,  unpreju- 
diced, and  patient  hearing.      To  dismiss 
men  from  employment  because  other  men 
with  the  same  brogue  have  committed  a 
crime  is  not  precaution,  but  discreditable 
injustice.     As  yet  the  bearing  of  the  peo- 
ple has  been  excellent    Provoked  almost 
beyond  endurance,  assailed  in  their  persons, 
their  property,  and  their  pride,  struck  down 
in   their  own  chief  city   by  means   which 
they  rank  with  poison,  means  which  they 
hold  wicked  even  if  used  in  war,  they 
have  remained  calm,  and  have  looked  to 
the  law  rather  than  to  themselves  to  pro- 
tect their  families.    The  law  should  protect 
them  calmly,  persistently,  and  patiently, 
protect  them  so  that  they  see  the  protec- 
tion, but  without  fury  and  without  blood- 
thirstiness. 
The  greatest  aid  of  aU  that  we  can  ob- 
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tain  is  irom  the  Lriflh  themselves,  and  it  is 
no  less  than  madness  to  lump  all  Catholic 
Irishmen,  as  die  Times  in  one  instance  has 
done,  with  the  Ft^nians..  Because  peers, 
and  members  of  Parliament,  and  justices  of 
the  peace  protest  against  an  alien  Church, 
therefore  they  sympathize  with  men  who 
have  permitted  children's  eyes  to  be  blown 
out !  —  the  mere  suggestion  is  an  atrocity. 
There  is  not  in  their  history  for  the  last 
hundred  years  an  incident  which  suggests 
that  the  Irish  are  cruel  after  that  diabolical 
fashion.  Undisciplined,  wild,  unruly,  un- 
just they  have  been,  and  in  agrarian  quar- 
rels  murderers ;  bat  not  cruel  to  the  weak. 
In  the  last  outbreak  thev  spared  their 
prisoners,  the  American  Irish,  who  are  rep- 
resented as  demons,  insisting  on  that  act  of 
justice.  In  this  last  affair  of  the  processions 
scores  of  Irish  Catholics  came  forward  in 
Glasgow  to  aid  the  qiagistracy.  There  is 
not  an  Irishman  in  London  unconnected 
with  the  Fenians,  and  not  many  even  of 
their  body,  who  does  not  condemn  as  hearti- 
Iv  as  Englishmen  the  recent  atrocious  crime. 
Burke  denied  it,  the  **  Fenian  Committee  " 
deny  it,  the  Irishmen  in  the  streets  deny  it, 
and  if  all  thoae  denials  are  unreal,  they  still 
show  this,  those  who  deny  know  well  that 
their  countrymen  will  repudiate  the  act 
There  is  the  key  to  the  possibility  of  re- 
conciliation. If  we  could  but  win  Ireland,' 
could  but  so  change  the  mass  of  opinion 
there  that  Fenianism  should  be  regarded 
by  the  majority  of  Irishmen  as  it  is  regarded 
by  ail  Englishmen,  Fenianism  would  die 
under  the  hatred  of  those  whose  cause  it  is 
falsely  presumed  to  defend.  This  is  not  the 
timer  This  is  precisely  the  time.  We 
know  of  no  spectacle  which  could  be  nobler 
than  that  of  a  dominant  people  with  one 
hand  calmly  and  sternly  maintaining  its 
own  dominance,  and  with  the  other  remov- 
iu'j  the  last  vestiges  of  inequalily,  the  List 
relics  of  intolerance,  the  last  grievances 
produced  by  difference  of  race  and  creed, 
it  is  a  most  unpopular  utterance  just  now, 
and  therefore,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  it 
shoull  be  uttered  now  that  when  the  Irish 
peasant  sees  in  the  Fenian  an  insurgent 
against  himself,  Fenianism  will  die  under  a 
pressure  sharper  than  any  Government  can 
order,  or  any  policemen  carry  out. 


OPEBATIC  QUOTATION. 

{From  if<Ma»<«/2o.} 

On  a  ga\f  Widow  gieinq  up  her  Wmda  for  Col» 
mtrs  —  '*  Behold,  behold  how  brightly,  brit^htl v 
breaks  the  mooraiag  1 "  —  PuncL 


From  Tht  Saturday  Reriew. 
PAYING  ONE'S  SHOT. 

It  would  save  much  useless  striving  and 
needless  disappointment  if  the  necessity  of 
paying  one's  shot  were  honestly  accepted  as 
absolute  —  if  it  were  understood,  once  for 
all,  that  society,  like  other  manifestations  of 
humanity,  is  managed  on  the  principle  of 
exchange  and  barter,  and  equivalents  de- 
manded for  value  received.  The  benevo- 
lence which  gives  out  of  its  own  impulse, 
with  no  hope  of  reward  save  in  the  well- 
being  of  the  recipient,  has  no  place  in  the 
drawing-room  code  of  morals.  We  may 
keep  a  useless  creature  from  starving  at  the 
co&t  of  so  much  of  our  substance  per  diem, 
for  the  sole  remuneration  of  thanks  and  the 
consciousness  of  an  equivocal  act  of  charity  ; 
but  who  among  us  opens  his  doors,  or  gives  a 
seat  at  his  table,  to  drawing-room  paupers 
unable  to  pay  their  shot?  who  cares  to 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  men  or  wo- 
men that  are  unable  to  make  him  any  re- 
turn ?  It  is  not  necessary  that  this  return 
should  be  in  kind  —  a  dinner  for  a  dinner,  a 
champagne  supper  for  a  champagne  supper, 
and  balls  with  waxed  floors  for  balls  with 
stretched  linen ;  but  shot  must  be  paid  in 
some  form,  whether  in  kind  or  not,  and  the 
social  pauper  who  cannot  pay  his  quota  is 
the  social  Lazarus  excluded  from  the  feast 
This  is  a  hard  saying,  bat  it  is  a  true  one. 
We  often  hear  worthy  people  who  do  not 
understand  this  law  complain  that  they  are 
neglected,  left  out  of  wedding  breakfasts, 
pass('d  over  in  dinner  invitations,  and  find 
It  difficult  to  keep  acquaintances  when  made. 
But  the  fact  is,  these  miserable  sinners  who 
know  so  much  about  the  cold-shoulder  of 
society  are  simply  those  who  cannot  pay 
their  shot  according  to  the  currency  of  the 
class  to  which  they  aspire ;  and  so  by  de- 
grees they  get  winnowed  through  the  meshes, 
and  fall  to  a  level  where  their  funds  will 
suffice  to  meet  all  demands  triumphantly. 
For  the  rejected  of  one  level  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  rejected  of  all,  and  the  base 
metal  of  one  currency  is  sound  coinage  to 
another.  People  who  would  find' it  impassi- 
ble to  enter  a  drawing-room  in  Grosvenor 
Square  may  have  all  Bloomsbury  at  their 
couuuand,  and  what  was  caviare  to  My 
Lord  will  be  ambrosia  to  his  valet  —  all  de- 
pending on  the  amount  of  the  shot  to  be 
paid,  and  the  relative  value  of  coinage  to 
pay  it  with. 

The  most  simple  form  of  payment  is  of 
course  by  the  elemental  process  of  recipro- 
city in  kind ;  a  dinner  for  a  dinner,  and  a 
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supper  for  a  sapper,  being  sis  purely  instinc- 
tive as  an  eye  tor  an  eye  mid  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth  —  the  lex  talionis  of  early  jurispru- 
dence administered  among  wine-cups    in- 
stead of  in  the  shambles.  But  there  are  other 
modes  of  payment  as  efficient  if  less  evi- 
dent, and  as  imperative  if  more  subtle.     For 
instance,  women  pay  their  shot —  when  they 
pay  it  individually,  and  not  through   the 
vicarious  merits  of  their  masculine  relations 
—  by  dressing  well  and  looking  nice  ;  some 
by  being  pretty,  some  by  being  fashionable, 
a  few  by  brilliant  talk,  while  all  ought  to 
add  to  their  private  speciality  the  generic 
virtue  of  pleasant  manners.     If  they  are 
not  pretty,  pleasant,  well-dressed,  or  well- 
connected,  and  if  they  have  no  masculine 
advantages  to  hook  them  on  to  the  higher 
lines,  they  are  let  drop  through  the  social 
meshes  without  an  effort  made  to  retain 
them,  as  little  fishes  swim  away  unopposed 
through  the  loops  which  hold  the  bigger  ones. 
These  things  are  their  social  duties  —  the 
final  cause  of  their  drawing-room  existence ; 
and  if  they  fail  in  them  they  i'ail  in  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  created  so<.'ially, 
and  may  die  out  as  soon  as  convenient. 
They    have  other  duties,  of  course,  and 
duties  doubtless  of  far  higher  moment  and 
greater  worth ;  but  the  question  now  is  only 
of  their  drawing-room  duties  —  of  the  quali- 
ties which  secure  them  recognition  in  society, 
of  the  special  coinage  in  which  they  must 
pay  their  shot  if  they  would  assist  at  the 
^reat   banquet  of  social    life.     A    dowdy, 
humdrum,    well-principled    woman,    whose 
toilette  looks  as  if  it  bad  been  made  with 
the  traditionary  pitchfork,  and  whose  powers 
of  conversation    do    not   go    beyond    the 
strength    of   Cobwebs  to    Catch    FUeSy  or 
ManffnaWs  Questions ^  may  be  an  admirable 
wife,  the  painstaking  mother  of  future  hon- 
est citizens,  invaluable  by  a  sick-bed,  be- 
vond  price  in  the  nursery,  a  pattern  of  all 
house nold  economies,  a  woman   absolutely 
faultless  in  her  sphere  —  and  that  sphere  a 
very  sweet  and  lovely-one.     But  her  virtues 
are  not  those  by  which  she  can  pay  her  shot 
in  society ;  and  the  motherly  goodness,  of  so 
much  account  in  a  dressing-jacket  and  list- 
slippers,  gets  put  out  of  court  when  the  fee 
tu  be  paid  is  liveliness  of  manner  or  ele- 
gance of   appearance.      Certainly,  worthy 
women  who  dress  ill  and  look  ungraceful, 
and  whose  conversation  is  about  up  to  the 
mark  of  their  children's  easy-spelling- books, 
are  plentiful  in  society  —  unfortunately  for 
those  bracketed  with  them  for  two  hours' 
penance ;  but  they  have  their  shot  paid  for 
them  by   the   wealth,   the  importance,  the 
repute,  or  the  desirableness  of  their  relatives. 


They  may  pay  it  themselves  by  their  own 
wealth  and  consequent  liberal  tariffof  recipro- 
city ;  but  this  is  rare ;  the  possession  of  per- 
sonal superiority  of  any  kind  for  the  most 
part  acting  as  a  patent  moral  stimulus  with 
women  whom  the  superiority  of  their  male 
relative  does  not  touch.    And,  by  the  way, 
it  is  rather  hard  lines  that  so  many  cele- 
brated men  have  dowdy    wives.     Artists, 
poets,  self-made  men  of  ail  kinds  often  fail 
in  this  special  article ;  and  while  they  them- 
selves have  caught  the  tone  of  the  circle  to 
which  they  have  risen,  and  pay  their  shot 
by  manfier  as  well  as  by  repute,  their  wives 
la^  behind  among  the  ashes  of  the  past,  like 
>  Cinderellas  before  the  advent  of  the  fairy 
{godmother.     How  many  of  them  are  car- 
i  ried  through  society  as  clo^  or  excrescences 
:  which  a  polite  world  is  oound  to  tolerate, 
I  with  more  or  less  equanimity,  according  to 
the  amount  of  sensitiveness  bestowed  by 
I  nature  and  cultivated  by  art     Sometimes, 
however,  self-made  men  and  their  wives  are 
wise  in  their  generation,  and  understand  the 
terms  on  which  society  receives  its  members ; 
in  which  case  the  reputation  goes  to  the 
front  alone,  and  the  conjugal    Cinderella 
rests  tranquil  in  the  rear. 

Notoriety  of  all  kinds,  short  of  murder  or 
forgery,  is  one  way  of  paying  one's  shot, 
specially  into  the  cofiers  of  the  Leo  Hunters, 
of  whom  there  are  many.  It  is  shot  paid  to 
the  general  fund  when  one  has  seen  an  acci- 
dent —  better  still,  if  one  has  been  in  it. 
Many  a  man  has  owed  a  rise  in  his  scale  of 
dinners  to  a  railway  smash;  and  to  have 
been  nearly  burnt  to  death,  to  have  escaped 
by  a  miracle  from  drowning,  to  have  been 
set  on  by  footpads,  or  to  have  been  visited 
by  burglars,  is  worth  a  round  of  At  Homes, 
because  of  the  ready  cash  of  a  real  adven- 
ture. To  be  connected  more  or  less  remote- 
ly with  the  fashionable  tragedy  of  the  hour 
is  paying  one's  shot  handsomely ;  to  have 
been  on  speaking  terms  with  the  latest  re- 
spectable scoundrel  unmasked,  or  to  have 
had  dealings,  sufficiently  remote  to  have 
been  cleanly  with  the  newest  villany,  will 
be  accepted  as  shot  while  the  public  interest 
in  the  matter  lasts.  A  chance  visit  to  ultra- 
grandees  —  grandees  in  ratio  to  the  ordinary 
sphere — is  shot  paid  with  an  air.  A  bad 
illness,  or  the  attendance  on  one,  with  the 
apparently  unconscious  heroism  of  the  de- 
tails, comes  in  as  part  of  the  social  fine, 
especially  if  the  person  relating  it  has  the 
knack  of  epigram  or  exaggeration,  while 
still  keeping  local  colour  and  verisimilitude 
intact.  Interesting  people  who  have  been 
abroad  and  seen  things  are  good  counters 
for  a  dinner-party;  paying  their  shot  for 
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themseWes  and  their  hosts  too,  who  put  them 
forward  as  their  contribution  to  the  funds  of 
the  commonwealth,  with  a  certainty  of 
acceptance.  Some  pay  their  shot  by  their 
power  of  procurinpr  orders  and  free  admis- 
sions. Tney  know  the  manager  of  this 
theatre  or  tne  leading  actor  of  that ;  they 
are  acquainted  with  the  principal  members 
of  the  hanging  committees,  and  are  there- 
fore great  in  private  views ;  they  are  always 
good  for  a  gratuitous  treat  to  folks  who  can 
afford  to  pay  twice  the  sum  demanded  for 
their  day's  pleasure.  Such  people  may  be 
stupidf  ungainly,  not  specially  polished,  and 
in  grain  unpleasant ;  but  they  circulate  in 
society  because  they  pay  their  shot,  and 
give  back  equivalents  for  value  received. 
A  country-house,  where  there  is  a  good  cro- 
quet lawn  and  a  blushing  bed  of  strawber- 
ries, is  coinage  that  will  carry  the  possessor 
very  far  ahead  through  London  society; 
and  by  the  same  law  you  will  find  healthy, 
well-conditioned  country  folk  tolerate  unde- 
niable little  snobs  of  low  calibre  because  of 
that  sixteen-roomed  house  in  Tyburnia^  a 
visit  to  which  represents  so  many  concerts, 
so  many  theatres,  a  siven  number  of  ex- 
hibitions, and  a  certain  quality  of  operas 
and  parties.  Had  those  undeniable  little 
snobs  no  funds  wherewith  to  pay  their  shot, 
they  would  have  no  place  kept  for  them ; 
but  bringing  their  quota  as  they  do,  they 
take  their  seat  with  the  rest,  and  are  helped 
in  their  turn. 

In  fact,  humiliating  to  our  self-love  as  it 
may  be,  the  truth  is  we  are  all  valued 
socially,  not  for  ourselves  intc'grally,  not  for 
the  mere  worth  of  the  naked  soul,  but  for 
the  kind  of  shot  that  we  pay  —  for  the  ad- 
vantage or^ amusement  to  others  that  we  can 
bring,  for  something  in  ourselves  which 
renders  us  desirable  as  companions,  or  for 
something  belonging  to  our  condition  which 
makes  us  remunerative  as  guests.  If  wo 
have  no  special  qualification,  if  we  neither 
look  nice  nor  talk  well,  neither  bring  glory 
nor  confer  pleasure,  we  must  expect  to  be 
shunted  to  the  side  in  favour  of  others  who 
are  up  to  the  right  mark,  and  who  give  as 
much  as  they  receive.  If  this  truth  were 
once  fully  established  as  a  matter  of  social 
science,  a  great  advance  would  be  made,  for 
nothing  helps  people  more  than  to  clear  a 
subject  of  what  fog  may  lie  about  it.  And 
as  the  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  discover  the 
fixed  laws  which  regulate  the  mutable  affairs 
of  man,  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  extend 
•the  inquiry  from  the  jury-box  to  the  dinner- 
table,  and  from  the  blue-book  to  the  visiting- 
list.  Why  is  it  that  some  people  struggle 
all  their  lives  to  get  a  footiug  in  society,  yet 


die  as  they  have  lived  —  social    Sisyphi, 
never   accomplishing  their  perpetually  re- 
currinn;  task  ?    There  must  be  a  reason  for 
it,  nothing  being  ruled   by   blind   chance, 
though  much  seeming  to  lie  outside  the  in- 
dependent will  of  the  individual.     Now  en- 
lighten these  worthy  people's  minds  on  the 
unwritten  laws  of  invitation,  and  show  them 
that  —  though  thoroughly  honest  souls,  and 
to  be  trusted  with  untold  gold  as  the  saying 
is,  or  with   their  neighbour's   pretty   wife, 
which  is  perhaps  a  harder  test  —  they  are 
by  no  means  to  be  trusted  with  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  couple  of  companions  at  a  dinner- 
table.     Show  them  that,   how  rich   soevt^r 
they  may  be  in  the  rough  gold  of  domestic 
morality,  they  are  bankrupts  in  the  small 
change  which  alone  passes  current  in  society, 
and  if  invited  where  they  aspire,  would  be 
taken  on  as  pauper  cousins,  unable  to  pay 
their  footing,  and  good  for  neither  meat  nor 
garnish.     Let  them,  then,  learn  how  to  pay 
their  shot,  and  their  difficulties  would  vanish ; 
they  would  leave  off  repeating  the  fable  of 
Sisyphus,  and  attain  completion  of  endeav- 
our.   No  one  need  say  this  is  a  hard  or  a 
selfish  doctrine,  for  we  all  follow  it  in  prac- 
tice.    Among  the  people  wo  invite  to  our 
houses  are  some  whom  we  do  not  specially 
like,  but  whom  we  must  ask  because  of  shot 
paid  in  kind.     There  are  people  who  may 
be   personally   agreeable    or    disagreeable, 
graceful  or  ungainly,  but  whom  we  cannot 
cut  because  of  the  relations  in  which  we 
stand   towards  them,   and  who  take   their 
place  by  right,  because  they  pay  their  shot 
with  punctuality.     There  are  others  whom 
we  ask  because  of  likinj;  or  desirability,  and 
shot  paid  in  some  specific  form  of  pleasant- 
ness, as  in  beauty,  fashion,  good  manner,  or 
notoriety;    but  there   are   none   absolutely 
barren  of  all   gifls  of  pleasantness  to  the 
guests,  of  reflected  honour  to  ourselves,  and 
of  social  small  change  according  to  the  cur- 
rency.    We  do  not  go  into  the  byways  or 
hedges  to  pick  up  drawing-room  tatterde- 
malions, who  brinn;  nothing  with  them,  and 
are  simply  so  much  dead  weight  on  the  rest, 
occupying  valuable  space,  and  consuming  so 
much  vital  energy.     The  law  of  reciprocity 
may  be  hard  on  the  strivers  who  are  ignorant 
of  its   inexorable   provisions;    but   it  is  a 
wholesome  law,  like  other  rules  and  enact- 
ments against  remediable  pauperism.     An<l 
were  we  once  thoroughly  to  understand  that, 
if  we  would  sit  .securely  at  the  table  we  must 
put  something  of  value  into  the  pool  —  that 
we  must  pos-sess  advantageous  circumstances, 
or  tMT>ona1  dt>Hirabilities,  as  the  shot  to  hv. 
'  paid  for  our  place  —  the  art  of  society  would 
!  be  better  cultivated  than  it  is  now,  and  the 
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clasBification  of  guests  carried  out  with 
ffreatcr  judgment.  Surely,  if  the  need  of 
being  gracious  in  manner,  sprightly  in  talk, 
and  of  pleasant  appearance  generally  —  all 
cultivable  qualities,  and  to  be  learnt  if  not 
bom  in  us  by  nature  —  were  accepted  as  an 
absolute  necessity,  without  which  we  must 
expect  to  be  overlooked  and  excluded, 
drawing-rooms  would  be  far  brighter  and 
dinner-tables  far  pleasanter  than  they  are 
at  present ;  to  the  advantage  of  all  coc^ 
cemed.  And,  after  all,  society  is  a  great 
thing  in  human  life;  if  not  e()ual  in  im- 
portance to  the  family,  or  the  private  house- 
nold,  it  has  its  own  special  value ;  and  whi^ 
ever  adds  to  its  better  organization  is  a  gain 
in  every  sense. 


From  Thb  Speetitor,  Deo.  21. 
THB  PBOSPECT8  OF  EUBOPB. 

Prophetic  politics  are  rarely  worthy 
even  of  the  very  slicht  attention  they  usual- 
ly receive.  So  mu^  depends  on  individual 
lives,  on  latent  but  irresistible  popular  opin- 
ions, on  those  incidents  which  even  states^ 
men  in  the  despair  of  ignwance  call  **  acci- 
dents," that  the  keenest  observers  are  Con- 
stantly at  fault  Nobody,  not  even  Napo- 
leon after  reading  reports  from  every  pre- 
fecture in  France,  expected  that  explosion 
of  French  ill-temper  which  last  week,  in 
less  than  twepty-four  hours,  baffled  his  cal- 
culations and  upset  his  policy.  A  single 
death  in  Prussia,  or  Russia,  or  Austria,  or 
France,  or  Italy  would  even  now  upset 
every  existing  combination,  perhaps  lead  to 
events  directly  the  reverse  of  those  which 
politicians  most  clearly  anticipate,  and 
there  are  ideas  in  every  one  of  these  coun- 
tries now  repressed  which,  if  they  burst 
forth,  may  at  any  moment  chance  the  whole 
current  of  men's  thoughts.  Still  it  is  worth 
while  every  now  and  then  to  look  abroad, 
and  in  the  children's  phrase,  to  '*  see  if  we 
can  see  "  whither  Europe  is  drifting.  That 
it  is  in  motion  is  evident,  and  the  point  to 
be  ascertained  is  whither  the  tide  is  carry- 
ing the  nations  so  clearly  loosened  from 
their  old  moorings.  Is  it  to  a  new  and  bet- 
ter position,  or  is  it  to  a  dangerous  snag  in 
the  channel,  a  European  war?  We  con- 
fess to  ourselves  the  prospect  seems  extrenae- 
ly  gloomy,  so  gloomy  that  we  feel  half  in- 
clined to  regard  a  catastrophe  as  inevitable. 
All  the  signs  which  have  ever  preceded 
European  convulsions  exist  around  us  in 


abundance.  The  rer/ime  of  law  has,  it  is 
admitted,  ended,  ihe  central  nation  of 
Europe,  the  pivot  on  which  diplomacy  al- 
ways turns,  the  one  ])ower  always  oz^ganized 
and  always  active,  is  restless,  ill  content, 
and  ready  tor  the  strife.  Mentana  revealed 
to  the  world  that  the  most  powerful  politi- 
cal instrument -in  existence,  the  French  Ar- 
my, has  been  re-armed,  and  can  now  meet 
the  needle  gun  without  a  qualm.  The 
debate  of  the  5th  instant  taught  us  all  that 
the  masters  of  that  army  are  in  that  strange 
temper,  compounded  of  fear,  self>reliance, 
and  wounded  vanity,  which  in  the  individ- 
ual Frenchman  precedes  a  challenge.  The 
entire  current  of  events  convinces  men  that 
the  reoccupation  of  Borne  will  not  suffice  to 
restore  France  to  her  equanimity  or  Napo- 
lepn  to  his  undisputed  control  ot  foreign  af- 
fairs. Above  all,  the  acceptance  by  tibe 
Commission  of  Napoleon's  Army  Bill  indi- 
cates that  the  nation  feels  the  need  of  self> 
sacrifice  for  immediate  and  great  ends. 
That  Bill,  moderate  as  its  authors  declare  it 
to  be,  doubles  the  'disciplined  strength  of 
France,  raises  the  army  in  war  time  to 
800,000  men,  and  places  1,200,000  drilled 
soldiers  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  for  de- 
fence, and  will  for  three  years  to  come  justi- 
fy an  increase  in  the  Conscription  of  at 
least  50,000  men.  France,  angry,  enyious, 
and  fHffhtened,  is  arming  to  the  teeth. 
North  Germany,  ver^  wear^  of  the  suspense 
produced  by  French  irritation,  half  inclined 
to  think  battle  preferable  to  incessant  alarm, 
draws  her  unity  closer  and  closer  —  abolr 
ishes  this  week,  for  example,  all  separate 
diplomacy,  while  Count  von  Bismarck  de- 
clares Prussian  feeling  an  "effete  provin- 
cialism" — and  perceives  clearly  that  at 
last  she  is  sure,  sure  to  the  death,  of  her  one 
Southern  ally,  of  the  only  State  which  in  a 
European  war  can  restrain  Austria  fipm 
springing  at  her  throat  Baden  is  pressing 
hard  Tor  immediate  admittance  to  tiie  Em- 
pire, and  the  great  Crerman  Premier,  who 
knows  how  to  strike  and  how  to  wait,  seems 
more  than  hadf  inclined  to  withdraw  his 
prohibition. 

There  are  in  these  circumstances  alone 
—  in  the  French  rage,  the  German  confi- 
dence, the  Italian  thirst  for  vengeance  — 
the  elements  of  war ;  but  these  circumstan- 
ces are  not  alL  It  is  very  difficult,  as  we 
read  the  tidingp  from  the  South-East  of  the 
growing  pressure  upon  the  Porte  on  behalf  of 
the  Greex  Christians,  the  enthusiasm  of  Ath- 
ens as  she  welcomes  a  Russian  Grandducheos 
as  her  Queen,  the  renewed  oouraee  of  the 
Cretans,  the  incessant  menaces  of  Servii^  to 
doubt  that  another  effort  for  the  great  object 
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of  South-Eastern  aspirations,  the  expulsion 
of  the  Mnssalman,  is  at  hand.  Philarete,  the 
most  determined  and  perhaps  the  most  pow- 
erful foe  the  Saltan  has  ever  had,  is  dead  ; 
bat  his  opinions  have  permeated  Russia, 
and  his  successor  must  on  this  point  be 
Philarete  a<:rain.  The  Russian  people  is  al- 
ways ready  for  a  crusade,  and  the  position 
of  its  Gavernment  has,  we  strongly  suspect, 
been  materially  changed.  It  is  certain  that, 
in  the  temper  France  has  manifested  to- 
wards Germany,  the  Czar  could  by  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand  to  the  Caesar  have  pre- 
vented, "or  at  least  seriously  impeded,  Ger- 
man unity.  It  is  very  difficult  to  doubt, 
knowing  as  we  all  do  the  persistence  and, 
so  to  speak,  the  selAabsorption  of  Russian 
policy,  that  St.  Petersburg  has  demanded 
and  ha?  obtained  a  price  for  her  assent, 
i'reedoin  to  move  Southward  without  North 
German  opposition.  Hence  it  is  that  she 
intrigues  in  the  Principalities  without  oppo- 
sition from  the  Hoheuzollern  now  reigning 
there ;  hence  that  the  Pan-SUvonic  agita- 
tion is  spreading  along  the  Lower  Danube ; 
hence  that,  to  the  disgust  of  every  North 
€rerman,  the  great  German  enclave,  Bohe- 
mia, is  openly  appealing  to  Russian  aid. 
The  Invalide  Russe  of  Tuesday  openly,  al- 
most insultingly,  declares  that  if  France 
helps  Austria  to  restore  the  slavery  of 
Christians  to  Turkey  the  *^  armed  peace 
will  be  converted  into  a  serious  war,"  a  line 
of  remark  which  editors  liable  to  Siberia 
scarcely  take  without  consent.  All  things 
point  to  an  explosion  in  the  East  as  immi- 
nent the  moment  Russia  has  converted  a 
few  thousand  rifles  into  breech-loaders,  and 
there  are  men  high  in  the  councils  of  Eu- 
xope  who  believe  that  it  cannot  be  averted 
beyond  the  sprint,  who  hold  that  with  M. 
Rouber^s  speech  tne  last  hope  of  peace  dis- 
appeared. But  for  the  explosion  in  the 
French  Chamber,  Austria,  supported  as  in 
such  a  war  she  would  be  by  the  whole  Hun- 
garian people,  might  have  barred  a  Russian 
advance,  now  she  must  think  of  her  West- 
em  as  well  as  her  Eastern  foes.  We  fling 
aside  as  unworthy  discussion  all  gossip  about 
treaties,  all  deductions  from  despatches 
meant  to  be  published,  all  the  German  com- 
ments on  Bismarck's  visible  reluctance  even 
to  ask  Russia  for  milder  customs'  duties,  and 
point  only  to  the  broad  fact  that  if  Russia 
nas  in  any  way  secured  the  consent  of  Ber- 
lin, her  chance  of  subduing  Turkey  was 
never  so  splendid  or  so  patent  England  is 
unarmed,  France  almost  paralyzed  by  the 
union  of  Prussia  and  Italy,  Austria  honey- 
combed with  Slavonic  feeling,  the  whole 
Greek  population  in  a  fever  of  enthusiasm 


for  independence,  Turkey  miles  nearer  to 
bankruptcy  than  she  was  in  1854.  With- 
out English  assistance  we  question  if  the 
Sultan  coajd  raise  for  such  a  war  a  million 
sterling,  and  though  by  suspending  pay- 
ments, by  levying  requisitions,  and  bv  rais- 
ing the  green  standard,  great  armies  might  be 
collected,  the  operation  in  a  country  without 
railways,  and  with  every  second  man  a 
friend  of  the  invader,  requires  much  time. 
It  is  impossible  by  any  fixity  of  gaze  ever 
to  see  clearly  what  is  occurring  in  that 
cesspool  of  Euro{>e,  Constantinople,  but  the 
few  indications  visible  point  to  certain  be- 
liefs as  dominant  in  St.  Petersburg ;  that 
England  will  not  fight  for  Turkey;  that 
France  cannot,  lest  Germanv  should  come 
tc^ther  with  a  clang ;  and  that  from  Aus- 
tria only  a  feeble  defence  is  to  be  antici- 
pated. Every  one  of  those  beliefs  may  be  iU- 
founded.  England  may  suddenly  forbid, 
Napoleon  may  succeed  in  diverting  the 
popular  temper  to  the  East,  Italy,  receiving 
Rome,  may  deem  the  Western  alliance  stifi 
her  only  policy ;  but  if  those  beliefs  are  cur- 
rent at  St.  Petersburg,  there  will  be  war  in 
spring,  war  in  the  only  place  where  wars 
cannot  be  sudden,  war  on  the  old  Imperial, 
ruinous  scale. 

There  never  has  been  anvthing  in  Europe 
like,  the  ^*  armed  peace  "  of  which  the  Inva- 
lide speaks,  anjtning  so  utterly  ruinous  to 
civilized  mankind.  Europe  was  armed  and 
restless  and  feverish  in  1805,  but  only  one 
country  had  then  discovered  how  to  change 
a  nation  into  an  army.  Now  the  world  has 
found  out  the  fatal  secret,  and  out  of  Eng^ 
land  and  America  every  civilized  man  is 
compelled  to  learn  his  drill.  The  Army  of 
France  will  shortly  exceed  the  adult  male 
population  of  Switzerland  or  Belgium,  and 
the  Armies  of  the  four  Military  Powers  col- 
lectively equal  the  adult  male  population  of 
a  State  of  twenty  millions,  more  than  that 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1815. 
The  sum  expended  on  destruction  would 
pay  the  interest  of  all  the  national  debts 
throughout  Europe,  is  equal,  at  five  per 
cent.,  to  the  burden  of  a  debt  of  sixteen 
hundred  million  sterling.  IVobably  a  clear 
tenth  of  the  marriageable  population  of  the 
Continent  is  forbidden  to  marry,  while 
800,000  of  the  most  active  and  enterprising 
of  her  sons  annually  transfer  their  energies 
to  the  other  side  of  the  world.  Europe,  on 
which  the  future  of  the  world  depends,  is 
eating  herself  up,  consuming  in  the  effort 
to  be  strong  the  best  results  of  strength,  ac- 
tually paying  in  one  form  or  another  ten 
times  the  lamst  army  the  Csssars  ever 
maintained  when  the  Mediterranean  was  a 
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lake  surrounded  bj  their  provinoeB.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  such  a  situation  can  be 
maintained,  impossible,  so  far  as  observers 
cap  see,  that  it  should  terminate  before  the 
explosion  has  come  and  passed.  How  can 
Germany  disarm,  or  France,  or  Italy,  or 
Austria?  Ricasoli,  pressed  by  fear  of 
bankruptcy,  did  it ;  and  Italy,  at  the  first 
push,  lies  sprawling  at  the  feet  of  M.  Thiers. 
The  States  will  not  disarm,  and  till  they 
disarm  prosperity  is  necessarily  postponea. 
It  is  not  merely  *'  commerce  "  in  tne  ordins^ 
TT  sense  of  the  word  which  is  hampered  by 
the  situation,  it  is  destroying  the  comfort  of 
whole  nations.  Great  towns  in  £ngland 
are  half-starving  because  Frenchmen  dare 
not  deal  till  the  spring  has  come  and  gone. 
In  France  itself  statesmen  declare  that 
want  of  work  threatens  the  throne,  and  the 
law  of  the  maximum  is  at  work  in  Paris.  In 
the  north-eastern  provinces  of  Prussia  em^ 

Sloyment  is  at  a  stand-still,  because  the 
jng  cannot  risk  offending  the  Czar  by  im- 
posing lighter  duties.  Everywhere  except 
in  Hangary  every  labourer  except  the  sol- 
dier finds  his  weekly  quantum  ot  bread  re- 
duced one-third  by  the  bad  harvest  while 
his  wages  are  reduced  nearly  in  proportion. 
There  is  a  cry  of  distress  throughout  the 
West,  and  amidst  it  all  the  Governments 
are  compelled,  by  inexorable  necessity,  to 
ask  more  money,  to  demand  more  men,  to 
ffirth  up  the  hungry  States  more  and  more 
tightly  for  the  coming  strain.  It  may  not 
come,  we  may  all  be  wrong ;  but  if  it  does 
not  come,  it  will  be  to  no  wisdom  of  states- 
men, no  forbearance  of  nations,  no  teaching 
of  priesthoods,  that  exemption  will  be  due. 
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When  the  Emperor  of  Austria  came  to 
Paris,  shortly  before  the  closing  of  the  Exhi- 
bition, it  struck  the  Parisians  as  a  good  joke 
to  cheer  him  as  the  patron  and  apostle  of 
liberty,  to  contrast  their  own  sad  state  with 
the  happy  condition  of  his  subjects,  and  to 
pursue  nim  with  cries  of  "  Liberty  such  as 
they  have  in  Austria."  This  is  a  kind  of 
playfulness  that  has  not  much  effect  on  their 
own  ruler,  but  it  expressed  perhaps  rather 
more  of  truth  than  tlicy  supposed.  France 
readly  has  something  to  do  with  **  liberty 


such  as  thev  have  in  Austria."    That  Aus- 
tria should  be  daily  stepping  further  into  the 
paths   of  Constitutionalism,  daily  coming 
more  under  the  influence  of  liberal  and  sec- 
ular ideas,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  mo- 
ment to  France.    Austria  is,  as  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  honestly  confesses,  the  only  ally 
on  whom  France  can  now  reckon.    But 
Austria  with  a  Constitution,  with  a  political 
life  of  its  own  saining  strength  every  day, 
with  Hungary  baving  recognised  claims  en 
it,  and  able  in  a  large  degree  to  control  its 
own  policy,  is  not  at  all  the  ally  which  Aus- 
tria might  once  have  been  to  France.    Why 
should  constitutional  Austria  be  in  a  hurry 
to  form  a  French    alliance?      So  far  as 
general  expressions  go,  there  will,  of  course, 
be  plenty  of.  agreement  and  cordiality  be- 
tween the  two  sovereigns.    They  are   botb 
Catholic  princes,  they  are  both    opposed 
more  or  less  to  Prussia,  they  neither  of  them 
can^be  expected  to  wish  that  Italy  should  be 
too  prosperous  and  powerful,  and  they  are 
both  interested  in  the  preservation  of  Tur- 
key and  the  repression  of  Russia.    But  Aus- 
tria will  not  rush  into  a  war  again   unless 
either  she  is  once  more  forced  to  fight  for 
her  existence,  or  unless  she  sees  her  way  to 
a  very  clear  advantage.    To  be  thought  the 
ally  of  France  in  all  cases  and  at  all  hazards 
would  be  the  greatest  loss  to  her  possible. 
It  would  set  aU   Germany  against  her  at 
once;  and  indeed  all  Germany  is  already 
against  France   and  the  allies  of  France, 
and  it  w^uld  derange  her  whole  internal  pol- 
icy to  be  mixed    up  with    France  while 
France  is  in  its  present  mood.    A  Catholic 
crusade,  undertaken  by  believers  and  unbe- 
lievers alike  as  a  means  of  splitting  up  con- 
tiguous States,  may  be  an  idea  likely  to  find 
favour  with  Frenchmen  in  their  actual  state 
of  irritation  and.  ill-humour,  but  it  would  not 
at  all  suit  Austria.    If  Constitutionalism  is 
to  flourish  in  Austria,  it  must  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  priests.     Liberal  ideas  all  over 
the  world  are  really  the  same,  and  a  nation 
cannot  be  at  pnce  strongly  Catholic  and  po- 
litically free.    Enthusiasts  like  M.  de  Mon- 
TALEMBBRT  have  often  tried  to  persuade 
the  world  that  this  b  possible,  but  experience 
is  entirely  against  ttiem     Or,  if  they  will 
not  bow  to  experience,  there  is  an  authority 
against  them  to  which  they  are  b<»und  to 
defer.     The   Pope  takes  an  opportunity 
about  once  everv  six  months  to  curse  and 
denounce  and  solemnly  protest  against  those 
ideas  on  which  alone  Constitutionalism  can 
be  based.    It  is  true  that  in  constitutional 
countries,  and  even  in  Republics,  the  cleri- 
cal party  accepts  what  it  cannot  alter,  and 
makes  the  best  of  its  position.    But  it  does 
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not  like  its  position.  It  only  keeps  its 
claims  for  a  while  dormant  And,  at  the 
outset  of  Constitutionalism  in  any  Catholic 
country,  those  who  adhere  to  the  new 
scheme  of  things  have  always  to  fight  a  bat^ 
tie  with  the  priests,  as  the  Austrians  who 
wish  for  political  liberty  are  fighting  at  this 
very  time.  Thev  have  but  to  keep  the 
priests  in  the  background,  to  exalt  the  sec- 
ular arm,  to  make  it  quite*  clear  to  all  con- 
c^hied  that  a  modellinff  of  all  human  life 
on  ecclesiastical  principles  —  which  is  the 
aim,  and  always  must  be  the  aim,  oi  the 
clerical  party  —  is  not  going  to  be  tolerated 
in  the  country  with  which  they  have  to  do. 
To  join  France,  therefore,  on  the  common 
ground  of  their  religion  would  be  particu- 
larly unacceptable  to  Austrian  statesmen 
just  now,  and  manifestly  unwise. 

The  stronger  Germany  grows,  the  more 
united  in  itself,  and  the  more  distinct  in  its 
views  and  aims,  the  greater  will  be  the  jeal- 
ousy of  France ;  but  the  greater  also  will  be 
the  dislike  in  Austria  to  meddle  with  Grer- 
many.  Scarcely  a  month  passes  without 
something  fresh  being  done  to  make  Ger- 
many more  united.  The  North  is  becoming 
more  and  more  consolidated.  Prussia  is  be- 
ing merged  in  North  Germany ;  and  if  Prus- 
sia is  merged,  still  more  will  the  little  States 
be.  In  a  very  short  time  the  component 
parts  of  the  Federation  will  have  disap- 
peared for  all  but  internal  purposes.  Diplo- 
macy will  know  them  no  more.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  Prussia  at  foreign  Courts  will 
no  longer  represent  Prussia,  but  North  Grer- 
many.  This  will  at  once  mark  the  total  dif- 
ference between  the  new  Federation  and  the 
old  Bund,  for  the  members  of  the  old  Bund, 
as  well  as  the^Bund  itself,  had  a  diplomatic 
existence.  The  old  Bund  was,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  than  an  elaborate  contrivance 
for  securing  the  existence  and  independence 
of  the  smaller  States.  Prussia  wisned  them 
to  exist,  lest  Austria  should  swallow  them 
up.  Austria  wished  them  to  exist,  lest 
Prussia  should  swallow  them  up.  France 
and  Russia  wished  them  to  exist,  because 
they  afforded  a  ready  field  of  operations 
for  checking  the  ambitious  designs  both  of 
Austria  and  of  Prussia.  But,  as  no  one  wishes 
them  to  ekist  who  has  any  means  whatever 
of  g«tttn<;  what  he  wishes,  the  objects  of  the 
old  Bun<l  are  gone,  and  nothing  could  better 
bring  home  to  the  notice  of  the  world  how 
completely  they  are  gone  than  this  project 
of  merging  the  diplomatic  representation  of 
Prussia  in  that  of  North  Grermany.  Nor  is 
it  only  that  the  States  of  the  Confederation 
are  rapidly  growing  more  consolidated,  but 


the  Southern  States  'are  rapidly  becoming 
attached  more  and  more  closely  to  the 
North.  They  have  really  thrown  in  their 
lot  with  Prussia.  They  are  training  their 
troops  so  as  to  be  able  to  oo-operate  with 
Prussian  soldiers.  Their  contingents  will 
always  be  at  the  service  of  those  who  rule 
Germany  from  Berlin.  Their  existence 
grows  more  and  more  shadowy.  They  do 
exist,  and  will  exist  externally,  perhaps,  for 
some  little  time  longer,  but  ihey  have  no 
longer  anv  relations  with  foreign  Powers 
that  are  of  the  slightest  importance.  They 
have  promised  that  they  will  place  them- 
selves at  the  disposal  of  Prussia  against  all 
foreign  Powers,  and  they  have,  it  is  said, 
ffone  so  far  as  to  say  expressly  that,  among 
foreign  Powers,  they  include  Austria.  The 
diplomatists  of  France,  and  even  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  in  person,  have  tried 
m  vain  to  shake  their  resolution.  They  will 
stick  to  Prussia,  and  take  their  chance ;  and 
therefore,  even  if  for  the  honour  of  the  thing 
they  like  to  keep  up  separate  diplomatic  rep- 
resentation, foreign  Powers  have  remy 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  They  are  lost  to 
Europe,  and  are  absorbed  in  Prussia.  AU 
Grermany  lies  between  the  allies,  if  France 
and  Austria  are  to  enter  into  the  alliance. 
But  who  in  Austria  are  to  be  the  friends  of 
France  ?  They  must  be  either  the  Austrian 
Germans  or  the  Hungarians.  As  for  the 
Czecks  and  Poles  and  Serbs,  and  the  other 
outlandish  creatures  over  whom  Francis 
Joseph  has  the  happiness  of  reigning,  they 
are  of  no  political  account  in  a  great  war. 
The  Austrian  Germans  and  the  Hungarians 
alone  are  capable  of  framing  and  carrying 
out  a  polic>'.  That  either  of  them  should 
be  able  to  force  the  other  into  the  enormotis 
risk  of  a  war  with  Germany  is  not  very 
likely  now  that  each  section  has  the  advan« 
tages  of  constitutional  government  to  help 
it.  But  there  is  no  clear  reason  why  either 
should  wish,  on  its  own  account,  to  run  the 
risk.  Hungary  is  not  very  likely  to  fora;et 
all  its  traditions,  and  its  long  connection 
with  the  revolutionary  party  in  Europe. 
Why  should  it  wish  to  crush  Italy,  for  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  priests  and  a  military 
Empire?  And  the  Austrian  Germans  will 
hesitate  a  long  time  before  th&y  come  for- 
ward as  the  foes  of  united  Grermany,  and  as 
the  abettors  of  the  avowed  enemies  of  the 
German  race. 

Count  BiSMARK  has  lately  been  re- 
proached in  the  Prussian  Parliament  for 
being  too  subservient  to  Russia.  As  it  hap- 
pened, he  had  a  very  gdbd  answer  to  the 
particular  instances  of  subserviency  charged 
against   him.    The  frontier    arrangements 
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with  Russia  press  hardly  on  Prasaan  sub- 
jects, but  then,  as  Count  fiiSMARir  observed, 
they  press  still  more  hardly  on  the  Russians. 
The  few  German  proprietors  of  Livonia  and 
Courland  are  being  teased  by  the  Russians, 
and  arc  in  some  danger  of  having  to  become 
Orthodox  and  to  speak  Russian.  They  nat- 
urally do  not  like  this.  Russian  is  an  awful 
language  to  have  to  learn,  and  those  who  see 
tRe  Greek  Church  at  home  have  not  that 
lonjrinjx  to  be  in  communion  with  it  which 
K)me  Protestants  have  who  see  it  at  a  greater 
distance.  But  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  Prussia  is  to  go  to  war  to  save  them. 
She  is  not  going  to  undertake  a  task  very 
much  beyond  her  strenofth  for  an  object  so 
infinitesimally  small.  The  friendship  of 
Russia  is,  indeed,  the  keystone  of  Prussian 
policy  ;  and  it  is  because  Austria  is  kept  in 
constant  terror  by  Russia,  while  France 
thinks  that  Prussia  alliied  to  Russia  is  too 
dangerous  for  her  to  meddle  with,  that 
Count  BiSMARK  has  got  and  is  getting  so 
much  of  his  own  way.  Undoubtedly 
Prussia  gives  something  in  return.  In  the 
first  place,  she  unites  with  Russia  on  all 
Polish  questions.  She  insists  on  the  Poles 
of  Posen  being  absorbed  in  her,  as  Russia 
wipes  out  the  separate  existence  of  all  the 
Poles  in  her  vast  Polish  territory.  They 
neither  of  them  will  have  any  thing  in  their 
territories  at  all  like  Galicia,  which  in  a  few 
years  will  be  the  only  Poland  left.  In  the 
next  place,  Prussia  follows  the  lead  of 
Russia  altogether  in  the  Eastern  question, 
and  in  every  thing  to  do  with  Turkey. 
Russia  is  indisputably  getting  up  a  move- 
ment in  that  explosive  and  dangerous  quar- 
ter .of  the  world,  and  Prussia  helps  her  not 
only  by  taking  the  same  view  of  political 
difficulties,  and  being  unhappy  about  the 
state  of  things  in  Candia  and  Epirus  and 
S^rvia  according  as  Russia,  is  concerned 
about  them,  but  also  by  keeping  Austria 
quiet  It  is  difficult  to  see  bow  a  great 
convulsion  and  possible  dismemberment  of 
Eastern  Turkey  could  take  place  without 
Austria  being  affected ;  and  this  is  really 
almost  the  only  contingency  which  could 
make  the  much-talked-of  alliance  between 
France  and  Austria  a  reality.  If  France 
would  put  out  her  whole  strength  to  protect 
both  Turkey  and  Austria,  it  might  be 
possible  that  the  Anstrians,  afler  freely 
debating  the  matter  in  a  Constitutional 
Chamber,  should  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  would  gain  enough  to  compensate 
for  the  great  risk  of  (quarrelling  with  Ger- 
many. But'  even  this  is  only  a  remote 
chanre,  and  it  is  auite  as  likely  that  Russia 
and  Pru^ia  will  nnd  some  meane  of  tran- 


quillizing the  fears  of  Austria,  or  of  com- 
pletely overawing  her,  as  that  France  will 
persuade  her  to  encounter  the  fearful  daneer, 
not  merely  of  defeat,  but  of  disruption, 
which  a  struggle  with  united  Germany  must 


bring  on  her. 


From  The  Saturday  Beview. 
BEFINEMENT. 

The  tendency  of  moral  and  religious 
teaching  is  often  to  draw  broad  lines  of  dis- 
tinction between  good  and  bad  people 
which  do  not,  as  has  been  trul^  remarked, 
seem  to  answer  to  anything  m  the  real 
everyday  world.  There  is  a  legend  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar  firom  our  child- 
hood, in  which  the  hero  is  represented  aa 
having  to  decide  once  for  all  oetween  the 
respective  attractions  of  virtue  and  of  pleas- 
ure. And  such  a  choice  is  generally  put 
before  us  by  moralists  and  preachers  as  the 
one  which  most  men  and  women  are  called 
upon  once  at  least  in  their  career  to  make. 
But,  in  fact,  one  soon  becomes  aware  that 
this  is  not  the  precise  shape  in  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  any  moral  alterna- 
tive comes  to  us.  There  is  no  such  clear 
belt  of  light  and  shadow  which  divides  one 
man's  life  from  another's.  Wheat  and  tares, 
sheep  and  goats,  wise  and  unwise  virgins, 
faithful  and  unfaithful  servants,  prodigal 
and  thrifty  sons,  are  broad  Biblical  types  of 
character  which  may  serve  to  mark  and  il- 
lustrate the  divergencies  between  the  ulti- 
mate results  of  a  religious  and  an  irreligious 
principle.  But  if  we  lay  aside  theological 
ideas  of  perfection,  and  turn  rather  to 
practical  aissimilarities  between  men  and 
women  as  they  exist  in  common  life,  such- 
classifications  cease  to  fulfil  their  purpose. 
They  are  too  sweeping  and  peremptory. 
People,  we  find,  are  not  usually  either  sheep 
or  goats,  but  something  half-way  between 
the  two.  The  choice  which  a  modem  Her- 
cules has  to  make  is  generally  not  between 
virtue  and  vice,  but  between  whole  virtue 
and  half  virtue  —  between  moral  excel- 
lence as  it  appears  to  the  unworldly  ideal- 
ist, and  that  moderate  minimum  of  moral 
excellence  which  is  compatible  with  success 
and  advancement  in  the  world.  Few,  ex- 
cept the  most  abandoned,  boldly  profess  to 
regard  success  as  the  sole  object  to  be  at- 
tained irrespectively  of  all  moral  considera- 
tions whatever.  The  end,  it  is  generally  al- 
lowed, docs  not  sanctify  and  justify  every  sort 
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of  means.  Most  people  would  admit  that  the 
philosophy  usually  attributed  to  Machiavelli 
Tras  indetensible  and  to  be  shunned,  and 
would  perhaps  deliberately  refuse  to  enter 
on  a  course  of  swindling,  lying,  and  hy- 
pocrisy even  if  it  led  assuredly  to  distinc- 
tion  and  power.  But  they  would  not  in 
practice  consent  to  adopt  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  to  give  up  worldly  advantages 
for  the  Quixotic  pursuit  of  moral  perfec- 
tion. They  would  come  to  a  sort  of  com- 
promise with  themselves  upon  the  subject ; 
and  would  think  that  on  the  whole  they  did 
their  duty  sufficiently  if,  in  the  race  after 
success,  they  kept  within  the  obvious  limits 
of  honesty  and  integrity,  and  abstained 
from  all  that  was  notoriously  bad  and  base. 
A  goat  no  dne  wants  of  course  to  be,  but 
afcer  all,  they  would  say,  one  cannot  afford 
in  this  sublunary  state  of  existence  to  be 
too  much  of  a  sheep. 

Fart  of  the  explanation  of  the  apparent 
anomaly  lies  in  the  truth  that  when  once  a 
man's  leading  principle  in  life  has  become 
the  cuUivation  of  himself,  and  the  satisfJEic- 
tion  of  the  acquired  moral  taste  which  is  a 
second  nature  to  him,  he  no  longer  judges 
of  things  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
who  are  content  witn  setting  before  them 
the  ordinary  ethical  standards  of  society 
and  the  world.    Moral  ex^'ellence,  as  the 
statesman  or  the  social  philosopher  uses  the 
term,  is  not  what  it  is  to  the  man  who  works 
away  constantly  at  self-improvement.    The 
virtue  of  modesty  and  self-abnegation  may 
be  taken  a3  a  case  in  point.    If  the  inter- 
ests of  society  alone  are  to  be  consulted,  it 
is  clear  that  modesty  and  self-devotion  in 
individuals  misht  easily  be  carried  to  an 
excess.    True  it  is  that,  as  long  as  human 
nature  is  human  nature,  errors  in  this  direc- 
tion are  few  and  exceptional.    Neverthe- 
less, they  may  be  imagined  as  existing,  and 
indeed   are  occasioniuly,  if  rarely,  found, 
and,  when  they  are  found,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  society  suffers  from  them.    Let 
us  suppose,  for  instance^  that  a  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice    or  of  modesty  prevented  a 
statesman  of  the  highest  powers  from  ac- 
cepting office,  a  good  lawyer  from  consent- 
ing to  be  made  a  Chancellor,  or  a  model 
pai'son  from  taking  a  proffered  bishopric. 
Some  good  would  result  fh)m  the  example 
of  disinterestedness  which  refusals  of  this 
sort  would  give  to  the  {general  public.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  State  would  lose  the 
services  of  some  of  its  best  men,  and  their 
individual    sensibilities    would    thus    have 
been  indulged  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
monwealth.    It  is  not  oiten  that  extreme 
instances  of  this  description  arc  to  be  seen. 


In  minor  matters,  however,  it  does  Tery 
frequently  happen  that  a  maD*s  cultivated 
instincts  prevent  him  from  occupying  thm 
position    for    which   he    is   best   adapted, 
if  we  take  Aristotle's  definitions  of  some  of 
the  more  social  virtues,  we  shall  perceive 
how  little  a  politician  may  appreciate  the 
temperament  which  a  Quixotic  self-cultivator 
would  most  admire.    Aristotle's  consonmiate 
character  does  not  think  too  highly  of  him- 
self.   But  it  is  equally  his  duty  not  to  think 
of  himself  too  meanly.    He  will  not  assert 
himself  too  much,  but  he  will  be  just  as 
carefiil  not  to  assert  himself  too  little.    The 
golden  mean,  according  to  the  great  Greek 
political  philosopher,  consists  in  thoroashly 
knowing  what  one  is  really  worth,  and  in 
bearing  oneself  accordingly.    Modem  mo- 
rality of  the  finest  kind  would  scarcely  ex- 
press itself  in  similar  lanmiage.    A  modem 
model  character  cares  little  about  thinking 
too  meanly  of  himself,  or  about  withdraw- 
ing himself  unnecessarily  into  the  shade, 
provided  that  he  could  be  certain  never  to 
assume  a  virtue  which  he  does  not  possess, 
or  to  attract  an  attention  of  which  in  his 
heart  he  feels  himself  only  half  deservine. 
And,  in  their  journey  through  the  world, 
refined  people  accordingly  perceive  that 
they  are  pretty  sure  to  be  eclipsed.     They 
^o  generally  to  the  wall,  and  know  that  it 
IS  their  destiny  to  do  so.     Society  is  less 
learned,  less  acute,  less  sensible  than  its 
most  cultivated  membeis.    It  accepts  a  fool, 
if  he  swears  long  enough  and  loudly  enough 
that  he  is  a  genius.    Accustomed  to  heax 
the  common  mass  of  people  proclaiming 
their  own  powers  orgDod  qualities  in  a 
stentorian  voice,  if  a  man  savs  nothing 
about  himself,  his  neighbours  end  by  think- 
ing very  little  of  him.    Refinement,  how- 
ever, does  not  lower  its  own  internal  stand- 
ard to  accommodate  the  rough  ways  and 
ideas  of  the  world.  Trumpets  arc  being  loud- 
ly blown  on  all  sides  of  it,  it  has  to  listen 
every  hour  to  loud  professions  and  to  exag- 
gerated estimates;  but  it  cannot  bring  it- 
self to  blow  a  trumpet  in  its  turn,  merely 
because  trumpet-blowing  is  the  order  of  the 
day.    The  cock  that  never  crows  at  all 
must    always    inevitably    be    overcrowed.   - 
And  to  be  overcrowed  is  the  certain  fate, 
in  this  life,  of  the  best  Inrds  of  the  lot    In 
the  Church,  in  the  Law,  in  commerce,  and 
even  in  science,  heaven  helps  him  who  does 
not  scruple  to  help  himself;  and  leaves  to 
his  fate  the  scrupulous  idealist  who  is  con- 
tent to  belong  to  the  number  of  those  mar- 
tyrs   of  refinement  —  the    illustrious    ob- 
scure. 

Side  by  side  of  the  neither  wholly  sent- 
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puloQS  nor  wholly  unscnipaloiiB  people  one 
sees  occasiooally  oihers,  of  a  different 
calibre  and  nature  altogether,  who  are  their 
superiors  probably  in  intellect,  in  power,  in 
rennement,  and  m  learning,  but  who  are 
destined'  to  cut  far  less  <h  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  world.  The  distinction  that 
separates  the  latter  from  their  more  rough 
and  ready,  and  therefore  more  successful, 
fellow-creatures  seems  to  be  one  of  tem- 
perament and  disposition.  And  public 
opinion  recognizes  the  fact  when  it  pro- 
nounces, as  it  sometimes  does,  in  the  case 
of  this  or  that  man,  that  he  is  too  nice  and 
£Mtidious  to  get  on,- or  to  make  his  way. 
It  is  assumed  by  the  world  at  large  that 
there  is  a  speeies  of  moral  finish  and  men- 
tal polish  which  unfits  its  possessor  for  the 
task  of  jostling  with  a  crowd,  or  for  seiz- 
ing the  many  obvious  opportunities  with 
which  the  path  of  fortune  is  strewn.  Tlie 
man  of  the  world  considers  such  refine- 
ment as  a  sort  of  disease,  the  result  per^ 
haps  of  uver-pedantry,  or  a  too  highly- 
strung  organization.  He  does  not  actually 
despise  it,  but  he  looks  on  it  as  a  sort  of 
greenhouse  exotic,  too  frail  and  feeble  for 
the  bracing  atmosphere  of  ordinary,  busi- 
ness. That  he  is  right  in  believing  it  to  be 
a  drawback  for  most  secular  pursuits  is  un- 
deniable. There  is  scarcely  a  profession, 
except  indeed  such  as  are  artistic,  in  which 
keen  sensibility  is  not  disadyantageous.  A 
man  does  not  become  a  judge,  or  a  bishop, 
or  a  millionaire  by  consistently  humouring, 
at  all  costs,  his  finer  instincts;  the  gun- 
powder which  produces  great  effects  in 
every  position  of  life  is  of  a  coarse  kind, 
and  many  a  successful  ambition  has  been 
gratified  simply  becituse  on  critical  occap 
sions  the  man,  to  use  a  popular  phrase,  has 
put  his  sensitiveness  or  his  scruples  into  his 
pocket.  When  the  fastidious  and  select 
cast  their  eyes  about  them,  and  count  np 
the  number  of  times  they  have  been 
passed  in  the  race  by  their  inferiors,  they 
are  yery  apt  to  complain  bitterly  of  the 
state  of  society  in  wnich  such  things  are 
possible.  Oenius,  reserve,  cultivation,  seem 
to  be  everywhere  unduly  weighted.  That 
what  is  light  and  worthless  should  occa- 
sionally be  seen  floating  on  the  surface  they 
regard  as  part  of  the  Providential  arrange- 
ment of  nature,  but  they  feel  it  hard  that 
sterling  moral  qualities  should  actually  be 
a  kind  of  lead  round  a  man's  feet,  weighing 
him  down,  and  keeping  his  head  under  the 
level  of  the  stream.  That  inferiority  should 
now  and  then  be  first  is  a  tolerable  evil ; 
that  it  should  occupy  a  vantage  ground. 


and  have  a  start  over  what  is  better  than 
itself,  they  cannot  underatand. 

Refinement,  while  complaining  bitterly 
of  the  folly  and  injustice  of  mankind,  con- 
stantly consoles  itself  with  the  reflection 
that,  if  it  is  not  successful,  it  is  at  any  rate 
virtuous  and  noble.  At  the  end  of  a  silent 
life  of  honourable  obscurity,  the  man  who 
has  been  left  behind  comforts  his  soul  by  re- 
curring continually  to  the  fact  that,  after 
all,  he  has  not  "  derogated  "  like  the  rest. 
He  too  might  have  been  as  famous,  but  that 
he  would  not  consent  to  be  as  unscrupulous 
or  as  vulgar-spirited,  as  they.  Like  the 
Pharisee  in  the  parable,  he  thanks  God  that 
he  is  not  as  other  men,  not  as  this  Prime 
Minister,  not  as  that  Bishop,  not  as  that 
Chief  Justice.  He  has  gained  no  title,  but 
be  has  lost  no  friend.  He  has  not  hung 
about  great  men,  or  winked  at  wicked  men, 
or  fondled  attorneys,  or  voted  against  his 
conscience,  or  flattered  a  constituency,  or 
joined  in  the  hue  and  cry  against  a  Broad 
Church  Professor  or  a  High  Church  Bishop. 
If  he  has  been  left  in  the  shade,  it  is  because 
he  never  would  crawl  into  the  sunshine. 
This  is  the  sort  of  extreme  unction  which 
refinement  at  the  close  of  its  course  admin- 
isters to  itself,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  balm 
and  pleasantness  in  such  thoughts.  In  some 
measure  they  are  justifiable  and  proper. 
Refinement  is  nobler  and  more  virtuous  than 
vulgarity,  self-abnegation  than  self-assertion, 
humility  —  even  if  overstriuned  —  than 
**  Brummagem  "  merit  and  success.  But  it 
would  be  an  inadequate  conception  of  what 
refinement  or  cultivation  comes  to  if  we 
were  to  consider  it  as  simply  identical  with 
superior  virtue.  It  is  rather  of  the  nature 
of  a  luxury  than  a  virtue  —  a  luxury  which 
connotes  a  high  condition  of  intellect  and 
character,  but  still  a  luxury.  The  man  who 
possesses  virtue  in  spite  of  all  difficulties  and 
trials  has  a  right  to  took  for  a  reward.  If  he 
is  religious,  he  trusts  to  be  compensated 
hereafter  for  his  self-imposed  privations.  If 
he  has  no  hopes  or  aspirations  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  world,  he  looks  for  the  appro- 
bation of  his  friends,  his  fellow-men,  or  of 
posterity,  as  the  case  may  be ;  or  perhaps 
finds  in  the  consciousness  of  his  having 
served  others  his  real  recompense.  Re- 
finement can  hardly  place  itself  on  this 
elevated  level.  In  abstaining  from  the 
tricks  and  meannesses  around  him,  the  re- 
fined man  has,  in  truth,  been  indulging  a 
finished  and  luxurious  taste.  He  has  not 
eaten  his  cake  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  he 
has  eaten  it  in  toother.  His  enjoyment  has 
consisted  in  abstaining  from  vulgar  tempta- 
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tioDS,  and  in  living:  his  own  higher  life.  He 
has  not  sold  liimseTrto  the  wond,  but  has  re- 
mained his  own  master,  and  feasted  on  the 
delicious  fruits  of  independence  and  culti- 
vated isolation.  If  he  ever  feels  inclined  to 
cavil  at  this  matter^f-fact  wa^  of  putting 
his  position,  he  has  only  to  consider  that  his 
refinement  has  not  cost  him  any  of  .those 
stru^rgles  and  battles  against  self  which  a 
formed  habit  of  virtue  presupposes.  He  has 
in  reality  been  what  he  is,  because  he  could 
not  have  made  up  his  mind  to  be  otherwise. 
To  have  gone  bowing  and  smirking  through 
the  world  would  have  eost  him  a  price  that 
he  never  could  have  resolved  to  pay.  He 
]iud  instincts  leading  him  in  the  opposite 
direction  which  his  acquaintances  had  not, 
points  of  view  of  which  they  were  ignorant, 
fancies  and  susceptibilities  to  gratify  over 
which  he  never  could  have  ridden  rough- 
shod. It  is  not  that  he  has  not  played  his 
game ;  it  is  only  that  he  has  played  a  higher 
game,  and  chosen  the  better,  and  possibly 
the  happier,  part.  His  finished,  polished, 
delicate  life  has  been  its  own  reward.  If 
the  truth  must  be  told,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  he  could  have  succeeded  on  a  dif- 
ferent tack,  even  if  he  had  been  willing  to 
try.  Refinement  is  not  a  sort  of  moral 
choice,  but  rather  a  constitutional  necessity. 
If  he  had  competed  against  the  world  with 
its  own  weapons  he  would  have  been  beaten 
with  them.  Half-hypocrisies  are  of  very 
little  use ;  and,  unless  he  had  been  a  totally 
different  nature,  he  could  not  have  been 
thoroughly  a  match  for  rougher  combatants. 
At  a  critical  moment  some  little  grain  of 
conscience  would  have  made  him  sour.  The 
world,  which  accepts  the  rough-and-readv 
play  of  uncultivatea  people,  always  eyes  with 
suspicion  the  overtures  of  a  man  who  is 
only  pretending  to  be  one  of  the  crowd. 
It  resents  his  condescensions,  it  detects  the 
hollow  ring  in  his  joviality,  and  it  knows 
that  the  base  intellectual  composite  which 
he  offers  it  is  not  the  good  current  yulgar 
coin  of  the  realm,  ^sop  tells  the  story  of 
a  donkey  which  tried  to  imitate  the  gambol- 
ling of  a  thoroughbred  and  favourite  dog, 
and  got  soundly  cudgelled  for  its  pains. 
The  fable  might  be  inverted  without  todng 
any  of  its  truth.  The  lion  that  pretends  to 
be  an  ass  is  usually  as  unsuccessrul  a  hypo- 
crite as  the  ass  that  pretends  to  be  a  lion. 
Refinement  has,  then,  no  real  reason  to  call 
itself  virtuous  because  it  has  been  refined. 
It  has  followed  the  one  line  that  it  could 
follow  with  any  hope  of  genuine  success. 
It  would  have  been  as  idle  to  attempt  to 
make  a  sow's  ear  out  of  a  silk  purse  as  to 
make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear.    Cul- 


tivation, therefore,  and  sensibility  are  things 
to  be  enjoyed,  not  things  to  be  praised  or  to 
be  rewarded.      When  once  we  thorougbl^r 
appreciate  this  truth  the  inequalities  of  life 
seem  far  less  odious.     On  the  whole,  it  it 
probable  that  the  pleasure  and  happiness  of 
mankind    is  more  fairly  distributed    than 
seems  at  first  to  be  the  case.    Each  nature 
has  its  own  capacities  for  enjoying,  and 
what  it  loses  in  one  direction  it  gains  in 
another.    Refinement  and  worldly  success 
do  not  go  together,  because  each  is  a  dis- 
tinct end  in  itself.    Those  who  prefer  the 
more  generous  and  exquisite  vintage  can 
have  it  if  they  please,  but  they  have  no 
business  to  complain  of  being  deprived  of 
the  rougher  beverages  with  which  inferior 
characters  are  contented.     The  philosopher 
who  has  a  perpetual  flower-gaitlen  in  his 
own  intellect  and  tastes  can  really  afford  to 
give  up  hankering  afber  the  flesh-pots  of 
E^ypt  and  the  vine^gardens  of  the  Naboth 
who  lives  next  door. 


From  The  Examiner,  Deo.  H. 
SNOUSH  AND  AMERICAN  GUNS. 

.  Sir,  —  Although  your  old  Correspondent 
has  not  lately  troubled  you  on  the  suoject  i^ 
armament,  he  has  not  been  wholly  unobser- 
vant of  passing  events. 

It  is  fully  ten  veikrs  since  I  ^ve  vent  in 
your  columns  to  the  amazement  I  felt,  at  the 
strange  capers  cut  by  our  military  and  mari- 
time departments  of  administration,  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  defence  of  our  cou  n  try .  One  of 
the  toughest  tasks  I  ever  had  was  to  convince 
your  readers  that  Armstrong  was  not  Ma- 
homet, nor  Peel  his  prophet.  AAer  expend- 
ing many  breech-plugs ;  and  a  mild  escape 
of  gas  having  destroyed  the  whiskers  and 
beards  of  any  number  of  artillerymen,  an 
expedition  to  Japan  satisfactorily  proved 
that  Armstrong's  great  guns,  loading  at  the 
breech,  were  worse  than  useless.  After  ex- 
pending unheard-of  sums  in  tinkering  at  this 
miserable  artillery,  all  the  whil^  priding  our- 
selves, and  pampering  up  John  Bull^  with 
the  silly  notion  that  he  possessed  tbe  best 

gun  in  the  world,  we  let  Armstrong's  great 
reech-loading  guns  go  by  the  run,  and  we 
now  hear  no  more  of  them  on  board  ships 
of  the  Royal  Navy. 

At  the  present  time  of  day  Fakington  and 
Corry  are  shaking  hands,  and  persuading 
each  other  that  the  12-ton  gun,  with  Palliser^ 
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chilled  sbot,  is  the  tie  plus  vUra  of  skill  and 
human  invention  for  ships  and  batteries. 
After  heaven  knows  how  many  }rears,  hav- 
ing been  begged  by  engineers  and  by  cor- 
respondents to  leading  journals  to  permit 
oar  wonderful  inventions  to  be  tried  with 
the  inventions  of  Brother  Jonathan,  they  do 
at  last  import  a  Rodman  gun  of  15-inch  cal- 
ibre from  the  United  States,  and  this  gun, 
with  a  smooth  bore  and  a  cast-unon  round 
shot,  smashes  their  tai^ets  equally  with  our 
fitf  plus  ultra  gun  of  12-tons  weight  and 
9-inch  bore  with  its  chilled  shot  Report 
says  that  there  is  a  dispute  now  pending  be- 
tween Corry  and  Pakington  as  to  which 
makes  the  greatest  hole  in  a  ship's  side,  a 
shot  from  a  gun  of  9-inch  calibre  or  a  shot 
from  a  gun  of  15-inch  calibre,  supposing  both 
guns  to  have  the  same  penetrative  power.  Cor- 
ry is  said  to  desire  a  Commission  of  Naval  Offi- 
cers to  inquire  into  this  knotty  point,  while 
Pakington  inclines  to  a  Committee  of  the 

gouse  of  Commons,  with  himself.  Darby 
riffith,  or  Whalley  in  the  chair.  In  the 
meantime  Elcho  writes  a  letter  to  remind 
these  official  magnates,  that  the  Americans 
have  not  only  these  guns  of  15-inch  calibre, 
but  20-inch  calibre,  and  are  now  experi- 
menting on  guns  of  30-inch  calibre.  What 
have  you  here,  Sir  ?  The  old  tale  revived, 
—  our  wiseacres  sending  out  18-pounder 
frigates  to  fight  with  24-poander  American 
frieates ;  the  English  frigates  with  280  un- 
willing men  and  the  sweepings  of  our  gaols 
as  their  complements,  the  Americans  with 
a  choice  crew  of  450  men  mostly  English 
sailors.  If  in  those  days  the  ability  of  a 
Croker  was  required  to  coax  John  Bull  to 
swallow  the  bitter  pill  of  defeat  under  such 
atrocious  circumstances,  I  don't  think  that 
Corry,  Pakington,  and  Henry  Lennox  to 
boot,  in  the  present  da^'  could  make  head 
against  the  tide  of  public  indignation  which 
would  attend  a  defeat  earned  by  equal  ig- 
norance and  neglect  I  am,  &c., 

Caveto. 
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Mr.  Johw  Bull  presents  his  compliments 
to  his  American  Irisn  enemies,  and  desires  to 
know  whether  they  see  any  green  in  his  eye  ? 
The  reason  which  occasions  Mr.  Bull  tq  ask 
them  this  question  is  their  vehement  declaration 
that  nothins;  he  can  do  for  the  conciliation  of 
Ireland  will  be  of  any  avail,  that  Irishmen  all 
hate  and  abhor  him  utterly,  and  that  no  good 
that  he  may  render  them,  how  ^msx  soever,  will 
ever  prevail  upon  them  to  acqniesoe  in  being  his 
fellow-snbjects. 


Suppose  Mr.  Bull  were  to  believe  all  this, 
what  would  he  do  1  Immediately  rescind  Ro- 
man Catholic  Emancipation,  re-enact  the  penal 
laws,  and  reestablish  Protestant  ascendency. 
He  would  forthwith  proceed  to  undo  all  the 
good  that  he  has  done  —  and  Mr.  Bull  takes 
note  of  the  admission  that  he  has  done  good  of 
late  in  Ireland.  His  endeavour  would  be  to  ralo 
Ireland  with  a  rod  of  iron.  In  short,  Mr. 
Bull  would  adopt  a  course  which  would  drive 
the  Irish  people  at  large,  and  not  merely  a  dis- 
affected minoritv,  into  rebellion,  and  not  only 
that,  but  would  justify  their  rebellion  in  the 
eyes  of  the  whol^ world. 

Mr.  John  Bull  has  no  doubt  that,  if  he  took 
this  course,  he  would  do  just  what  his  Fenian 
adversaries  want  him  to.  Instead  of  that,  he 
intends  to  persevere  in  doing  the  very  best  for 
Ireland  that  he  p9ssiblycan.  He  is  not  the  fool 
that  his  American  Insh  ill-wishers  take  him 
for. 
—  Punch, 


On  Dec.  17  there  was  a  terrible  explosion  of 
nitro-glycerine  near  Newcastle.  This  most  ex- 
plosive of  all  blasting  substances  had  been  for 
some  months,  it  seems,  kept  in  the  cellars  of  a 

[)nblic-house  at  Newcastle,  without  any  of  the 
egal  precautions.  There  were  at  first  thirty 
canisters,  which  were  slowly  sold  off,  and  at 
last,  when  the  alarm  was  taken  and  the  pre- 
cautions adopted  which  led  to  the  explosion, 
nine  were  left.  When  the  Mayor  and  other 
authorities  heard  of  the  existence  of  this  dan- 
gerous substance  in  such  quantities  in  the  cellar 
of  the  White  Swan,  close  behind  Uie  Branch 
Bank  of  England,  they  ordered  it  to  be  removed 
and  destroyed,  and  this  was  done  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  sheriff,  Mr.  Mawson, 
himself  a  chemist,  and  the  town  surveyor,  Mr. 
Bryson.  Mr.  Mawson  intended  to  have  it 
spread  in  the  marshy  soil  of  the  moor,  and  it 
was  taken  out  there  in  a  spring  van  with  that 
view.  After  emptying  the  canisters,  however, 
some  of  the  crystals  adhered  to  the  bottom,  and 
some  of  the  party  went  to  bury  the  canisters  in 
the  moor  at  a  little  distance.  This  they  seem 
to  have  done,  and  then  to  have  beaten  the  earth 
down  upon  the  tomb  of  the  canisters  with  their 
spades.  The  shock  exploded  the  crystals  with 
a  tremendous  report,  kflled  five  of  the  men,  and 
so  seriously  injured  the  sheriff  and  town  sur- 
veyor, Mr.  Mawson  and  Mr.  Bryson,  that  both 
of  them  have  died  since,  and  died  in  great  pain. 
The  explosive  force  of  the  crystals  left  at  the 
bottom  of  the  canisters  must  have  been  terrific. 
It  blew  some  of  those  who  were  close  to  the  spot 
almost  to  pieces,  the  driver  of  the  cab,  a  hun- 
dred yards  or  more  off,  was  blown  off  his  box 
on  to  the  horse,  and  it  broke  the  windows  of 
the  cab.  The  ground  appears  as  if  a  mine  had 
been  sprang  in  the  neighboorhood.  —  SpectaUn'. 
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THB  Yicmi. 

BT  ALFBBD  TBMNT80H,  POST  LAUBXATB. 

I. 

A  PLAOUB  apon  the  people  fell, 
A  famine  after  laid  them  low, 
Then  thorpe  and  bjre  arose  in  fire, 

For  on  them  brake  the  sudden  foe ; 
So  thick  they  died  the  people  cried 

"  The  gods  are  moved  against  the  land.'' 
The  priest  in  horror  about  his  altar 
To  Thor  and  Odin  lifted  a  hand. 
"  Help  us  from  famine 
And  plague  and  strife  I 
What  would  you  have  of  hb  f 
Human  life? 
Were  it  our  nearest. 
Were  it  our  dearest, 
(Answer,  O  answer,) 
Take  you  his  dearest, 
We  give  you  his  life." 


u. 

But  still  the  foeman  spoilM  and  burn'd. 

And  cattle  died,  and  deer  in  wood, 
And  bird  in  air,  and  fishes  tum'd 

And  whitened  all  the  rolling  flood; 
And  dead  men  lay  all  over  the  way. 

Or  down  in  a  furrow  scathed  with  flame : 
And  ever  and  aye  the  Priesthood  moan'd 
Till  at  last  it  seemed  that  an  answer  came : 
"  The  King  is  happy 
In  child  and  wife ; 
Take  yon  his  neareit, 
Give  as  a  life." 


ni. 

ne  Priest  went  out  by  heath  and  hill, 
The  King  was  hunting  in  the  wild ; 
They  found  the  mother  sitting  still ; 
8he  cast  her  arms  about  the  child. 
The  child  was  only  eight  summers  old. 

His  beauty  still  with  his  years  increased, 
His  face  was  ruddy,  his  hair  was  gold. 
He  seemed  a  victim  due  to  the  Priest. 
The  Priest  exulted. 
And  cried  with  joy, 
"  Here  is  his  nearest. 
Here  is  his  dearest, 
We  take  the  boy." 


IV. 

The  King  returned  from  ont  the  wild. 

He  bore  but  little  game  in  hand ; 
The  mother  said,  "  They  have  taken  the  child 

To  spill  his  blood  and  heal  the  land ; 
The  land  is  sick,  the  people  diseased. 

And  blight  and  famine  on  all  the  lea  : 
The  holy  Gods,  they  must  be  appeased. 
So  I  pray  you  tell  the  truth  to  me. 
They  have  taken  our  son. 
They  will  have  his  life. 
Is  he  your  nearest  ? 
Is  he  your  dearest  ? 
(Answer,  0  answer) 
Or  I,  the  wife? 


ft 


V. 

The  King  bent  low,  with  hand  on  brow, 

He  stay'd  his  arms  upon  his  knee ; 
"  0  wife,  what  use  to  answer  now  ? 

For  now  the  Priest  has  judged  for  me." 
The  King  was  shaken  with  holy  fear; 
•'  The  Gods,"  he  said,  '*  would  have  cfaown 
well; 
Tet  both  are  near,  and  both  are  dear, 
And  which  the  dearest  I  cannot  tell ! " 
But  the  Priest  was  happy, 
His  victim  won. 
"  We  have  his  nearest, 
We  have  his  dearest. 
His  only  son  I " 


VI. 

The  rites  prepared,  the  victim  bared. 

The  knife  uprising  toward  the  blow. 
To  the  altar-stone  she  sprang  alone, 

"  Me,  me,  not  him,  my  darling,  no  I 
He  caught  her  away  with  a  sudden  cry : 

Suddenly  from  him  brake  the  wife. 
And  shrieking  "  /  am  his  dearest,  I  — 
/  am  his  dearest !  "  rush'd  on  the  knife 
And  the  Priest  was  happy, 
"  0,  Father  Odin, 
We  give  you  a  life. 
Which  was  his  nearest  f 
Which  was  his  dearest  ? 
The  Gods  have  answered  : 
We  give  them  the  wifb  I " 
^Good  Wordi, 
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A  LOST  VIGIL. 


I. 


€oTnj>8T  thon  not  watch  with  me  one  hour  ? 

Behold, 
pawn  skims  the  sea  with  flying  feet  of  gold, 
With  sadden  feet  that  graze  the  gradoal  ^eas; 
Conldst  thon  not  watch  with  me  ? 


II. 

What,  not  one  honr  1  for  star  hy  star  the  night 
Falls,  and  her  thousands  world  by  world  take 

flight ; 
They  die,  and  day  survives,  and  what  of  thee  1 
Conldst  then  not  watch  with  me  ? 


III. 


Lo,  hr  in  heaven  the  web  of  night  nndone. 
And  on  the  sadden  sea  the  gndual  sun ; 
Wave  to  wave  answers,  tree  responds  to  tree  ; 
Conldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 


ir. 

Sanbeam  by  sanbeam  creeps  from  line  to  line, 
Foam  by  foam  qaickens    on    the  brightening 

brine; 
8ail  by  sail  passes,  flower  by  flower  gets  free  ; 
Coaldst  thoa  not  watch  with  me  1 


T. 

Last  year,  a  brief  while  since,  an  age  ago, 

A  whole  year  past,  with  bud  and  bloom  and 

snow, 
6  moon  that  wast  in  heaven,  what  friends  were 
we  I 
Conldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 


▼I.  . 

Old  moons,  and  Inst  year's  flowers,  and  last 

year's  snows ! 
Who  now  saith  to  thee,  moon  I  or  who  saith, 

rose? 
O  dost  and  ashes,  once  fonnd  fair  to  see ! 
Coaldst  thon  not  watch  with  mef 


0  sea-drift  blown  from  windward  back  to  lee  I 
Couldst  thon  not  watch  with  me  ? 


VIII. 


The  old  year's  dead  hands  are  fall  of  their  dead 

flowers, 
The  old  days  are  full  of  dead  old  loves  of  ours. 
Bom  as  a  rose,  and  briefer  bom  than  she ; 
Coaldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 


IX. 


Conld  two  days  live  again  of  that  dead  year. 
One  wonld  say,  seeking  ujkand  passing  here. 
Where  is  she  f  and  one  answering,  Where  it  kef 
Coaldst  thou  not  watch  with  mel 


z. 


Nay,  those  two  lovers  are  not  anywhere ; 
If  ^e  were  they,  none  knows  as  what  we  were. 
Nor  anght  of  all  their  barren  grief  and  glee. 
Coaldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 


XI. 

Half  false,  half  fair,  all  feeble,  be  my  verse 
Upon  thee  not  for  blessing  nor  for  carse ; 
For  some  must  stand,  and  some  must  fall  or  flee ; 
Conldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 

XII.  ^ 

As  a  new  moon  above  spent  stars  thou  wast; 
But  Stan  endure  after  the  moon  is  past 
Conldst  thou  not  watch  one  hour,  though  I 
watch  three  t 
Couldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 


XIII. 

What  of  the  night  ?    The  night  is  iull,  the  tide 
Storms  inland,  the  most  ancient  rocks  divide  ; 
Yet  some  endue,  and  bow  nor  head  nor  kaee ; 
Conldst  thou  not  watch  with  me  ? 


VII. 

O  dast  and  ashes,  once  thought  sweet  to  smell ! 
With  me  it  is  not,  is  it  with  thee  well  f 


XIV. 

I 

Since  thou  art  not  as  these  are,  go  thy  ways ; 
Thon  hast  no  part  in  all  my  nights  and  days. 
Lie  stUl,  sleep  on,  be  glad  — as  snch  things  be; 
Thou  couldst  not  watch  with  me. 


A.  C.  SwiNBimirB. 


•^Fortnighdy  Beview. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Bevlew. 
WILLIAM  *  CHILLmOWORTU. 

William  CHiLLmawoRTH  is  a  more 
promineDt  figure  in  the  history  of  reli^ous 
opinion  in  England  than  John  Hales.  His 
name  is  widely  known  to  English  Protest- 
ants, and  his  great  work,  it*  not  really 
read  and  studied  so  much  as  it  deserves  to 
be,  is  yet  generally  acknowledged  as  a 
bulwark  of  Protestant  argument,  and  one 
of  its  chief  trophies  in  the  long- waged,  still 
unfinished  conflict  with  sacerdotal  theory 
and  ecclesiastical  exclusiyeness. 

In  the  present*  paper  we  shall  confine 
oorselTes  to  the  narration  of  Chilling- 
worth's  life,  which  presents  some  features 
of  remarkable  and  pathetic  interest.  In  a 
second  paper  we  shall  discuss  fully  the 
principles  of  his  great  work,  *'  The  Reli- 
^on  of  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Salva- 
tion," and  endeavour  to  estimate  its  true 
meaning  and  value  in  the  history  of  reli- 
gious Tnought  Our  main  authorities  for 
%e  facts  of  his  life  are  Wood's  <*  Athenso 
Oxonienses,"*  and  the  "Historical  and 
Critical  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  WilUam  Chillingworth,"  by  Des  Mai- 
zcaux,  the  latter  a  work  of  a  more  elabo- 
rate, and,  upon  the  whole,  more  worthy 
character  than  the  memoir  by  the  same 
author  of  Hales. 

Chilling  worth  was  eighteen  years  younger 
than  Hales,  having  been  born  in  Oxford 
in  October,  1602,  His  father  was  Mayor 
of  Oxford ;  and  William  Laud,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  then  a  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College,  was  his  godfather.f 
This  connection  was  a  significant  one  in 
bis  after  history.  He  was  **  educated  in 
grammar  learning  under  Edward  Sylvester, 
a  noted  Latinist  and  Grecian ;  "  and  at  the 
a^c  of  sixteen  **  became  a  scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
Robert  Skinner."  He  was  admitted  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  in  1623,  and  Frllow  of  the 
same  College  in  1628.$  "He  was  there 
oiwerved,"  says  Wood,  "to  be  no  drudge 
at  his  study,  but  being  a  man  of  great 
parts  would  do  much  in  a  little  time  when 
ne  settled  to  it"  According  to  the  same 
authority,  he  was  also  noted  thus  early  for 
his  keenly  inlellectual  and  argumentative 
disposition. 

'  He  woald  often  walk  in  the  college  grove 
and  contemplate ;  but  when  he  met  with  any 
scholar  there,  he  would  enter  discourse,  and 

•  Wood's  Ath.  Oxon.,  vol.  ii. 
t  Wood's  Ath.  Oxon.,  vol.  ii. 
}  lb. 


dispute  with  him  purposely,  to  facilitate  and 
make  the  way  of  wrangling  common  with  him, 
which  was  a  fashion  used  in  those  days,  especi- 
ally among  the  dispntinff  theologists,  or  among 
those  that  set  themselves  apart  purposely  for 
divinity." 

He  did  not  confine  his  studies  to  divinity, 
but  applied  himself  with  great  success  to 
mathematics,  and  even  obtained  some  repu- 
tation as  a  poet.  He  finds  a  place  along 
with  his  friend  Hales  in  Sir  John  Suck- 
ling's "  Session  of  the  Poets."  "  His  inti- 
mate friends  were  Sir  Lucius  Cary,  afler- 
wards  Viscount  Falkland,  Mr.  John  Hales, 
of  Eaton,  &c. ;  but  more  particularly  Mr. 
Gilbert  Sheldon,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Juxon 
in  the  See  of  Canterbury."  ♦ 

The  time  when  Ghilhngworth  was  thus 
engaged  studying  and  disputing  at  Oxford 
was  a  time  of  great  controversial  excite- 
ment in  England.  Even  before  the  death 
of  Kin^  James,  in  1625,  the  Court  had 
shown  si^ns  of  a  leaning  to  Rome.  Jameses 
Calvinistic  enthusiasm,  which  found  vent 
in  the  patronage  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  bad 
passed  away.  The  High  Church  party, 
mainly  Arminian  in  its  doctrinal  tenden- 
cies, was  gradually  rising  to  power.  The 
Romanists  began  to  raise  their  heads  once 
more,  and  ]£)mish  priests  traversed  the 
country  without  molestation.  On  the  ac- 
cession  of  Charles  I.,  and  his  marriage 
with  the  Princess  Henrietta,  sister  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  Popish  influences  were 
permitted  still  greater  scone.  The  Queen 
herself  was,  of  course,  a  Roman  Catholic ; 
she  stipulated  for  the  firee  exercise  of  her 
religion,  and  a  due  attendance  of  its  min- 
isters —  a  bishop,  with  twenty-eight  priests 
or  monks,  and  a  chapel  wherever  she  might 
happen  to  reside.  The  children  of  the 
marriage  were  to  be  trained  under  her 
care  till  they  were  thirteen.  The  natural 
consequence  of  all  this  was  great  activity 
and  excitement  amon^  the  agents  of  Ro- 
manism. It  seemed  then,  as  on  so  many 
subsequent  occasions,  that  England  might 
be  once  more  gained  to  the  Catholic  fold. 
Several  Jesuits  and  "  Seminary  Priests,'^ 
as  they  were  called,  were  very  active 
among  the  youth  of  the  universities,  and 
made  not  a  few  converts,  who  were  gene- 
rally conveyed  to  En^^lish  seminaries 
abroad.  The  attention  of  Parliament  was 
aroused  to  this  evil,  and  it  petitioned  the 
King  on  the  subject  in  1628,  the  same  year 
in  which  Chillin^worth  obtained  his  Fellow- 
ship. The  petition,  however,  had  little 
efiect,  notwithstanding  the  Royal  promises; 

*  Account  by  Mftlzeflux.    Sheldon  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  iu  1(303. 
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and  the  Parliament  continued  its  com- 
plaints. The  Popish  missionaries  were 
intrepid  and  persevering,  and  easily  sac- 
ceeded  in  eluding  the  feeble  attempts  that 
were  made  to  search  and  apprehend  them. 
Among  these  missionaries  there  was  one 
known  under  the  name  of  John  Fisher,  a 
Jesuit  of  great  acuteness,  and  of  enthusi- 
astic ambition  in  the  work  of  proselytism. 
He  was  a  native  of  Durham,  and  a  convert 
from  Protestantism.*  His  proper  name 
was  Perse  or  Percey.  He  is  described  as 
a  **  generosus  athleta  Christi,"  who  feared 
neither  pain  nor  imprisonment  in  the  sei^ 
vice  of  his  faith  in  making  converts,  in 
which  he  was  very  successful,  f  Fisher  was 
"much  conversant  in  Oxford."  He  de- 
voted himself  to  the  .students,  especially 
such  as  gave  promise  of  future  distmction. 
Chillingworth  very  soon  attracted  his  at- 
tention, and  he  **  used  all  means  possible  to 
be  acquainted  with  him."  t  He  drew  him 
into  controversy,  which  could  not  have 
been  a  difficult  task.  Chillingworth's  mind 
was  ahready  excited  on  the  question  of  an 
Infallible  living  Judge  in  matters  of  faith, 
and  this  became  the  great  topic  of  dispute 
between  them.  The  Jesuit  was  master  of 
his  controversial  weapons,  and  succeeded 
in  silencing  Chillingworth.  He  found  him- 
self "  unable  to  answer  the  arguments  of 
the  Jesuit ; "  nor  was  he  pleased  with  ^*  the 
solutions  which  were  given  him  bv  those 
of  our  learned  divines  to  whom  he  pro- 
posed the  said  arguments."  §  These  ^*  solu- 
tions" did  not  seem  to  him  to  meet  the 
case ;  he  craved,  as  so  many  minds  before 
anil  since  have  done,  for  a  decisive  tribunal 
in  religious  controversy  as  the  only  refuge 
from  the  doubts  which  tormented  him. 
RomaDisoi  alone  professed  to  offer  such 
a  tribunal,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
he  forsook  the  Anglican  communion  and 
sought  satisfaction  m  that  of  Rome.  He 
wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  his  friend 
Sheldon,  ui^ng  upon  him  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  4;wo  following  queries :  — 

"  Ut.  Whether  it  be  evident  from  Scripture, 
and  Fathers,  and  reason,  from  the  goodness 
of  God,  and  the  neoessity  of  mankind,  that 
there  m\i»t  be  some  one  Church   infallible  in 

*  "  Bibllotheea  Scrfptonim,  800.  Jeia,'>  quoted 
by  Maizvuux,  p.  6. 

t  lb.  The  Duchess  of  Backlngham,  so  early  as 
I6ti,  was  converted  bv  Fisher  —  a  fact  narrated  In 
the  •*  RIbllotheca,"  «c.,  but  alRO  conflrmod  by 
Laud  ("  DInry.'*  p.  6,  and  **  HUtory  and  Trial  of 
Arch.  Laud,"  p.  220),  who  further  says  that  "  the 
Marqveaa,  hor  non,  was  almost  lost  to  the  Church 
of  K<<|jind  between  the  continual  cunning  labour 
Of  this  Jesuit,  and  the  persuasioni  of  hit  mother." 

X  Wood's  Ath.  Oxon.,  vol.  11. 

f  lb. 


matters  of  faith.  2nd.  Whether  there  be  any 
other  society  of  men  in  th^  world  beside  the 
Church  of  Rome,  that  eMer  can  upon  good 
warrant— or,  indeed,  at  all,  challenge  to 
itself  the  privilege  of  infallibility  in  matters 
of  faith."  ♦ 

An  attentive  consideration  of  these  ques- 
tions appeared  to  him  in  his  present  state  of 
mind  to  lead  necessarily  to  an  affirmative 
conclusion  in  the  firat,  and  a  negative  con- 
clusion in  the  second.  He  expressed  hu 
happiness  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  had 
entered,  and  hoped  that  it  might  please  God 
to  draw  his  friend  afler  him.  f 

Fisher  did  not  of  course  lose  sight  of  so 
promising  a  pupil.     He  induced  him  to  set 
down  in  writing  his  motives  or  reasons  for 
embracing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and 
also  to  proceed  to  the  college  of  the  Jesuits 
at  Douay,  with  a  view  to  his  more  perfect 
training  in  its  characteristic  principles.  The 
exact  date  of  his  journey  to  Douay  is  not 
ascertained,  but  he  made  only  a  short  stay 
there.  X    It  was  a  luckless  step  in  Chilling- 
worth's  case,  sending  him  to  a  Jesuit  semi- 
nary.    Close  contact  with  the  system  which 
he  had  embraced  was  all  that  was  needed 
to  arouse   the  higher  susceptibilities  of  a 
mind  like  his.     It  had  been  his  restlessness 
of  inquiry,  his  frank  fearlessness  in  search 
of  truth,  which  had  led  him  to  Komanism. 
The  Roman  Catholic  appeared  to  him  for 
the  time  to  have  the  best  of  the  argument, 
with  the  fullest  attention  which  he  could 
give  to  the  subject.     But  a  mind  so  truth- 
loving,  candid,  and  keen-sighted,  could  not 
halt  m  the  investigation  on  which  it  had 
entered.     He  was  especially  ill-fitted  to  fall 
in  with  the  routine  of  Douay,  and  the  dia- 
lectic and  practical  studies  by  which  Jesuit- 
ism sought  to  confirm  converts  and  bring 
them  under  the  full  discipline  of  their  new 
faith.    Never  was  man  less  fitted  to  become 
a  Jesuit  priest,  and  give  up  his  mind  to  the 
service  of  others.    Moreover  his  godfather, 
Dr.  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London,  having 
heard  of  his  conversion  with  great  concern^ 
entered  into  a  correspondence   with  him. 
Chillingworth  responded  with  ^*  a  great  deal 
of  moderation,  candour,  and  impartiality,'* 
and  the   prelate  continued  to  **  press  him 
with  several  arguments  against  the  doctrine 
and  the  practice  of  the  Romanists.'*    The 
result  was  that  Fisher's  convert  pa.<«ed  speed- 
ily out.of  bis  hands.     His  inquisitive,  argu- 
mentative spirit  dug  deeper  into  the  heart 
of  the  subject,  beneath  the  fallacies  which 
had  puzzled  and    captivated    him.      The 
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atmospbere  of  Douay  became  unendurable, 
avU  he  returned  to  England  in  1631;*  paid 
a  vitfit  to  Laud,  who  welcomed  him  with 
kindness,  and  then  with  the  bishop's  approv- 
al retariKHl  to  Oxfbi'd,  '*  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  important  work  he  was  upon,  a 
free  inquiry  into  relrgion***  f 

Such  is  the  story,  so.  far  as  now  can  be 
ascertained,  of  Chilli ngworth's  conversion 
to  Rome,  and  reconversion  to  the  Chun-h  of 
England.  It  is  always  difficult  to  unveil 
the''  inner  meaning  of  such  a  crisis,  unless 
when  the  veil  is  voluntarily  lifted,  as  it  has 
been  in  our  time  so  remarkably  in  a  case  as 
different  as  possible  from  that  of  Chilling- 
worth,  both  in  character  and  issue.  We 
should  probably  mistake,  Iwwever,  if  we 
attributed  too  much  either  way  to  the 
€txternal  agents  alleged  to  have  influenced 
Chilli  112 worth  —  Fisher  in  the  one  case,  and 
Laud  m  the  other.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  force  of  their  reasonintrs*  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Chillingworth's  motive 
power  in  both  cases  was  from  within  rather 
than  fi'om  without.  This  is  clear  to  any 
one  who  really  understands  the  characjter 
of  his  mind.  And  although  he  has  left  us 
no  confesMons,  it  is  no  less  evident  from  the 
tenor  of  his  preface  to  his  great  work,  which 
has  a  peculiar  interest  in  a  biographical 
point  of  view.  In  this  pre&ce  he  says  that 
It  was  his  desire  — 

"  To  go  the  right  way  to  eternal  happinc  sa  ; 
and  whether  this  way  lie  on  the  left  or  straijjht- 
forward,  whether  it  bo  by  following  a  living 
guide,  or  by  seeking  my  directions  in  a  book, 
or  by  hearkening  to  the  secret  whispers  of  some 
private  friend,  to  me  it  is  indifferent.    And  he 
that  is  otherwise  affected,  and  hath  not  a  trav- 
eller's indifference,  which  Epictetos  requires  in 
all  that  wouia  find  the  truth,  but  much  desires 
in  respect  of  his  ease  or  pleasure,  or  profit  or  ; 
Advancement,  or  satisfaction  of  friend,  or  any 
human  consideration,  that  one  way  should  be  | 
true  rather  than  other,  it  is  odds  but  he  will  j 
take  his  desire  that  it  should  be  so  for  an  assur- 
anc^e  that  it  is  so."  | 

Tliis  was  not  his  case,  he  continues,  unless 
he  deceives  himself.  On  the  contrar>',  he 
is  and  was  unwilling  "  to  teke  any  thing 
upon  trust,  and  to  believe  it  without  asking 
himself  why."    Nor  was  he  disposed  "  to 

•  Wood,  vol.  ii. 
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follow  like  a  sheep  every  shepherd  that 
should  take  upon  him  to  guide  me ;  or  every 
flock  that  should  chance  to  go  before  me ; 
but  nio^t  apt  and  most  willing  to  be  led  by 
reason  to  my  way  or  from  it,  and  iubmittina 
all  other  reasons  to  this  one :  God  hath  said 
so;  therefore,  it  is  true."  He  explains, 
further,  that  he  did  not  expect  ^^  mathemat- 
ical demonstrations  on  matters  plainly  inca- 
pable of  them."  All  that  he  wished  were 
^'  reasons "  which,  '*  being  weighed  in  an 
even  balance,  held  by  an  even  hand  with 
those  on  the  other  side,  would  have  turned 
the  scale  and  made  "  the  one  religion  *^  more 
credible  than  the  other."  * 

These  passages  give  a  clear  insight  into 
the  eminently  rational  character  of  Chil- 
linsworth's  mind,  and  furnish  the  true  key 
to  nis  changes ,  of  opinion  at  this  period. 
Religion  was  from  the  first  with  him  a  sub- 
ject of  free,  honest,  persevering  inquiry. 
He  had  no  idea  of  attaching  himself  to  a 
side  or  cause  without  a  clear  well-grounded 
conviction  of  the  part  he  was  acting.  Not 
only  was  he  inaccessible  to  the  motires  of 
grosser  selAinterest  of  any  kind,  but  equal- 
ly  so  to  the  subtler  self-interest  which  many 
minds  obey  in  such  matters  —  the  prcpos-  , 
session  of  personal  feeling,  the  impulse  of 
the  affections,  or,  in  its  highest  form,  some 
phase  of  mental  passion  which  irresistibly . 
impeb  towards  conviction  and  &ith  o^some 
kind,  rather  than  mental  light  and  the  calm 
reasoning  thou^htfulness  which  is  continu- 
ally asking  higher  questions  and  aiming  at 
a  clearer  sight.  It  was  his  special  charac- 
teristic to  inquire  till  he  reached  some  basis 
of  principle  on  which  he  could  rest  in  the 
full  light  of  his  own  luminous  reason.  He 
has  himself  explained  his  stand-point  so 
fully  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
his  own  words  —  words  bright  with  a  Chris- 
tian sense  and  wisdom  now  as  much  needed 
as  ever. 

A  friend  of  the  name  of  Lewgar,  who 
had  become  with  Him,  and  according  to 
some  accounts,  under  his  influence,  a  con- 
vert to  Romanism,  sent  him  a  very  angry 
letter,  renouncing  his  friendship  and  ex- 
communicating him.  His  reply  is  very  no- 
ble. He  does  not  conceal  his  pain.  The 
loss  of  a  friend  goes  very  near  unto  his 
heart.  But  he  is  calmly  interrogative  in 
the  face  of  abuse :  — 

"  If  this  proceed  from  passion  or  weakness, 
I  pray  mend  it ;  if  from  reason,  I  pray  show  it. 
Ifyon  think  me  one  of  those  to  whom  St.  John 
forbids  yon  to  say, '  God  tanefou'  then  you  are 
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to  think  and  prove  me  ono  of  those  decoivera 
which  deny  Christ  Jesus  to  be  come  iu  the  flesh. 
If  you  think  me  an  hcretick,  and  therefore  to 
be  avoided,  jon  mnst  prove  me  avTOKariiKpiTov 
—  condemned  by  my  own  jud^i^ment  —  which  I 
know  I  cannot,  and  therufurc  I  think  you  can- 
not.   If  you  say,  1  do  not  hear  the  Church,  and 
therefore  am  to  be  esteemed  an  lieathen  or  Pub- 
lican, you  are  to  prove  that  by  the  Church  there 
is  meant  the  Church  of  Home ;  and  yet  when 
you  have  done  so,  I  hope  Christians  are  not 
forbidden  to  show  humanity  and  civility  even 
to  ,Pagan8 ;  for  God's  sake,  Mr.  Lewgar,  free 
yourself  from  this  blind  zeal,  —  at  least  for  a 
little  space ;  and  consider  with  reason  and  mod- 
eration what  strange  crime  you  can  charge  mc 
with  that  should  deserve  this  strange  usage, 
especially  from  you.   I.<i  it  a  crime  to  endeavour, 
with  all  my  understanding,  to  find  your  rcligiun 
true,  and  not  to  be  able  to  do  so  ?    Is  it  a  crime 
to  employ  all  my  reason  in  justification  of  the 
infalliUhty  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  to  find 
it  impossiule  to  be  justified  1   *I  will  call  God 
to  witness,  who  knows  my  heart  better  than 
you,  that  I  have  evened  the  scale  of  my  jud;;- 
mcnt  as  much  as  possibly  I  could,  and  have  not 
willin;;lj  allowed  anyone  grain  of  worldly  mo- 
tives on  either  side,  but  have  weighed  the  rea> 
sons  for  your  religion  and  against,  with  such 
indifference  as  if  there  were  nothing  in  the 
world  but  God  and  myself;  and  i^  it  my  fault 
tiiat  that  scale  goes  down  which  hath  the  most 
weight  in  it  ?  —  that  that  building  falls  which 
hath  a  false  foundation  ?    Have  you  such  pow- 
er over  your  understanding  that  you  can  be- 
lieve wliat  you  please,  though  you  see  no  rea- 
son ?    (f  you  have,  I  pray,  for  our  old  friend- 
ship's sake,  teach  me  that  trick;  but  until  I 
have  learned  it,  I  pray  blame  me  not  for  going 
the  ordinary  way  —  1  mean  for  believing  or  not 
believing  as  I  see  reason.    If  you  can  convince 
me  of  wilful  opposition  against  the  known 
truth,  of  negli^nce  in  seeking  it,  of  unwilling- 
ness to  find  it,  of  preferring  temporal  respects 
before  it,  or  of  any  other  fault  which  is  in  my 
power  to  amend,  if  I  amend  it  not,  be  as  angry 
wiih  me  as  you  please.    But  to  itnpnte  to  me 
involuntary  errors ;  or  that  I  do  not  see  that 
which  I  would  see,  but  cannot,  or  that  I  will 
not  profess  that  which  I  do  not  believe — cer- 
tainly this  is  far  more  unreasonable  error  than 
any  which  you  can  justly  charge  me  with ;  for 
let  me  teU  yon,  the  iftiputing  Sfjcinianism  to  me, 
whosoever  was  the  author  of  it,  was  a  wicked 
and  groundless  slander."  * 

He  then  enters  upon  the  ^reat  question 
which  had  been  the  determininf^  one  in  all 
nis  investigations  —  the  question  of  infaUi- 
hilUy  as  claimed  by  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
and  concludes  acainst  the  claim  especially 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  unknown  to  the 
primitive  Church.  Scripture  and  universal 
tradition  apjKsar  to  him  the  only  firm  and 
•afe  foundation  on  which  to  build  the  Chria- 

•  Dei  Kalseanz,  pp.  83  -  9ft. 


tian  fitith.  He  had  afterwards  several  di»- 
cufjsions  with  his  friend,  who  was  moved  by 
the  tone  of  his  letter.  Other  discasskms 
were  also  ibrced  upon  him,  all  more  or  leas 
on  the  same  subject.  He  worked  out  in 
the  course  of  these  discussions  many  of  the 
special  trains  of  .thought  aflerwajrds  em- 
bodied in  the  "  Religion  of  Protestants." 
The  details  of  the  controversy  were  taken 
up  by  him  in  succession  till  his  mind  became 
thoroaghly  imbued  with  them,  and  he  was 
amply  furnished  for  the  great  task  awaiting 
him. 

The  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his  pow- 
ers soon  arose.    A  Jesuit,  who  went  by  the 
name  of  Knott,  but  whose  true  name  was 
Wilson,  a  native  of  Northumberland,  pob- 
lished  in  1680  a  little  book,  entitled '«  Chari- 
ty Mistaken,**  the  aim  of  which  was  to 
prove  Protestants  to  be  beyond  the  pale  of 
salvation.    Dr.  Potter,  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  published  id  1633  a  reply  to  the 
Jesuit's  pamphlet ;  and  the  Jesuit  respond- 
ed in  the  following  ^ear  in  a  more  elaborate 
treatise,  under  the  title,  ^  Mercy  and  Truth, 
or  Charity  maintained  by  Catholics."  Chil- 
lingvvorth  undertook  to  answer  this  reply, 
and  set  himself  to  his  work  with  great  ear- 
nestness.   For  this  purpose  he  appears  to 
have  letired  tothe  residence  of  his  friend. 
Lord  Falkland,  whose  society  we  described 
in  our  former  paper,  and  whose  library  was 
peculiarly  rich  in  controversial  and  Patris- 
tic divinity.     His  lordship  himself,  also,  was 
well  versed  in  the  literature  of  tiie  contro- 
versy.    Here,  assisted  by  his  friend's  learn- 
ing, and  stimulated  by  the  conversational 
brilliancy  of  the  convivium  theologicum,  he 
completed,  after  a  considerable  interval,  his 
task.    It  appears  to  have  engaged  him  dur- 
ing the  years  1635,  1686,  and  1637  ;  in  the 
end  of  this  last  year  it  was  published. 

We  hear  little  of  him  otherwise  during 
these  years.  All  that  we  do  hear  tends  to 
show  the  liberal  direction  of  his  theological 
studies.  He  expresses  himself  in  regard  to 
Arianism  as  '*  at  least  no  damnable  heresy  ** 
in  the  view  of  the  opinions  of  the  anto-Ni- 
cene  fathers  —  to  which  he  gives  detailed 
references.*  He  was  olTen^d  preferment  in 
the  Church  of  £ngland,  but  felt  himself  un- 
able to  accept  it,  on  the  ground  of  inability 
to  subscribe  the  Tliirty-nine  Articles.  Hi's 
position  in  this  latter  matter  is  interesting, 
particularly  as  he  afterwards  on  fun  her 
consideration  abandoned  it  He  objected 
mainly  to  the  Athanasian  Creed,  which,  alons 
with  the  Nicene  and  the  Apostles'  Creed! 
it  is  said  in  the  Articles,  ^*  ought  thoroughly 
to  be  received  and  believed  — for  they  nuiy 
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be  proved  by  most  certain  warrant  of  Holy 
Scripture."  He  disapproved  of  the  damna- 
tory clatifles  of  this  creed.  He  could  not  ap- 
prebend,  and  much  less  affirm,  that  anybody 
should  perish  everiastini^ly  for  not  thmking 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  therein  ex- 
pounded. **He  thought  that  it  was  great 
presumption  thus  to  confine  God's  mercy, 
and  that  such  a  declaration  tended  to  create 
animoaties  and  divisions  in  the  Christian 
Church."  *  He  had  difficulties  also  respect- 
ing the  Fourth  Commandment,  which  he 
did  not  acknowledge  to  be  binding  upon 
Chrbtians  as  the  Prayer  Book  seemed  to 
make  it.  f  He  wrote  at  length  to  his  friend, 
Dr.  Sheldon,  setting  forth  his  scraples  and 
declaring  that  he  would  never  do  anything 
ibr  preferment  which  he  could  not  do  but 
for  preferment.^  Sheldon  replied,  and  sev- 
eral letters  passed  between  them.  Unhap- 
pily there  have  only  been  notes  of  these  let- 
ters preserved,  but  it  apji^ears  from  the  notes 
that  Chilli ngworth,  besides  objecting  to  va- 
nous  details  in  the  Articles,  objected  to  the 
principle  of  Articles  in  general,  **as 
an  imposition  on  men's  consciences,  much 
like  that'  authority  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  assumes."  §  Sheldon  seems  to  have 
taken  up  his  objections  in  detail,  and  done 
his  best  to  remove  them.  He  did  not  spare, 
at  the  same  time,  the  sort  of  advice  which  is 
always  ready  on  such  occasions.  *'  Be  not 
forward,  nor  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction." II  We  have  no  indication  of 
the  exact  effect  of  his  friend's  arguments  or 
advice  upon  Chillingworth.  But  his  mind 
worked  itself  clear  of  its  scruples  before 
long.  A  passage  in  the  close  of  the  preface, 
to  which  we  have  already  referred,  probably 
gives  us  th^  best  insight  into  his  motives  for 
ultimately  subscribing  the  Articles  and  ac- 
cepting preferment 

"For the  Church  of  England,"  he  says,  "  I 
am  penueded  that  the  constant  doctrine  of  it 
is  so  pure  and  orthodoxe,  that  whosoever  be- 
lieves it  and  lives  according  to  it,  undoubtedly 
ho  shall  he  saved ;  —  and  that  there  is  no  error 
which  may  necessitate  or  warrant  any  man  to 
disturb  the  peace  or  renounce  the  communion 
of  it.  I'hU  in  my  opinion  is  all  intended  by  $ub' 
$t:ripiion,  ^ 

This  practical  and  sensible  ground  he  had 
previously  repudiated  in  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Sheldon;  but  further  reflection  had  con- 
vinced him  of  its  soundness.  With  his  con- 
victions there  was  indeed  no  other  ground 
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on  which  he  could  serve  the  Church  of 
England  or  any  other  Church.  There  are 
certain  minds  —  and  Chillingworth's  was 
one  of  tbein  —  that  see  difficulties  in  every 
argumentative  form  of  doctrine.  Their  ra- 
tional inquisitiveness  makes  them  acutely 
sensitive  to  the  limits  of  human  knowledge 
in  all  directions ;  and  the  dogmatic  mean-' 
ings  which  human  controversy  has  imposed 
upon  the  simple  creed  of  the  Grospel,  stronf** 
ly  repel  and  at  times  disturb  them.  These 
meanings  may  or  may  not  be  true ;  God 
alone  knoweth.  But  what  such  minds  feel 
is,  that  they  are  not  for  man  to  settle  ;  they 
are  in  their  nature  not  matters  of  faith,  but  • 
matters  of  doubt  and  controversy ;  and  they 
are  therefore  properly  open  questions  which 
all  should  be  lefl  to  settle  humbly  for  them- 
selves in  the  light  of  Holy  Scripture.  No 
Church  heretofore  has  been  so  wise  in  this 
respect  as  the  Church  of  England.  Even 
Laud  appreciated  religious  difficulties  too 
well  not  to  welcome  such  service  as  Chilling- 
worth's,  under  whatever  reserves  it  might 
be  rendered.  And  Chillingworth  felt  him- 
self at  length  able  to  serve  the  Church  of 
England,  notwithstanding  his  scruples.  ^'  I 
am  ready  to  subscribe,"  he  virtually  •8aid« 
"  to  all  that  in  my  opinion  is  or  can  be  in- 
tended by  subscription.  I  belong  to  the 
Church  of  England.  I  have  not  only  no 
wish  to  renounce  her  communion,,  but  I  am 
willing  to  be  her  minister,  supposing  that  it 
is  enough  that  I  approve  generally  of  her 
doctrine.  This  approval  is  what  I  design, 
by  subscribing  the  Articles.  In  these  arti- 
cles good  men  of  former  times  have  doae  • 
what  they  could  to  express  their  highest 
Christian  thought  against  the  perversions  o^ 
heretical  curiosity.  They  would  have  sue* 
ceeded  better  if  they  in  their  turn  had  bee» 
less  curious;  —  if  they  had  refrained  front 
defining  where  Scripture  itself  has  refrained.'; 
but  upon  the  whole  I  acknowledge  their 
doctrine,  or,  at  least,  I  have  no  wish  todisf 
pute  it  I  accept  the  Articles  as  articles-  o^ 
peace."*  Whether  subscription  can  ever- 
mean  more  than  this,  to  certain  minds  may> 
be  held  doubtful.  It  must  also  be  admktedr 
that  it  does  mean  more  to  others,  and'  thai 
there  are  even  minds  which  do  pot  undurstanA 
this  point  of  view,  but  rvally  see,  in  coBtron 
versial  statements  of  former  times  —  ever^ 
word  of  which  to  the  historical  theologia» 
bears  trace  of  forgotten  conflict  ^-^au  ex- 
pression of  devout  faith,  rather  than  a  tri-^ 
umph  of  dogma*  The  difficulty  is  as  to  the 
co-operation  of  these  two  classes  n>  the  gif^ai 
work  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  unin- 
quisitive,  unreflective  faith   which. accepta 
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'vriihout  hesitation  the  dogmatic  decisions  of 
tin  fourth  and  fifth,  and  even  of  the  six- 
taenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  can  it 
harmonise  with  the  critical  faith  which 
rMds  as  in  sunlight  all  tlw  weaknesses  and 
OKaggerations  or  these  decisions,  and  cannot 
brip  acknowledging  them?  The  miestion 
is  a  vital  one  for  the  Christian  Church. 
Tl»  riffhts  of  mere  faith  are  beyond  chal- 
Impe ;  but  criticism  surely  has  also  its  rights ; 
and  if  they  cannot  live  together  and  work 
together,  the  Church  of  the  future  seems  a 
somewhat  dark  and  hopeless  struggle. 

Chtllingworth  soon  began  to  pay  the 
•  wonted  penalty  of  having  thoughts  of  his 
own  about  religion.  This  reasoner  who  had 
reasoned  himself  into  Popery,  and  reasoned 
himself  back  to  Protestantism,  and  who  had 
doubts  about  the  Athanasian  Creed  and  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  and  even  the  neces- 
^sity  of  creeds  altogether  —  was  he  not  plain- 
ly a  Socinian  ?  There  seemed  no  other  way 
of  accounting  for  his  changes  and  scruples. 
He  must  certainly  be  held  to  be  a  danger- 
ous person,  against  whom  the  public  should 
be  cautioned,  lest  he  lead  them  astray  by 
his  arguments.  Such  was  the  device  of 
bis  opponents.  Hearing  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  defence  of  Protestantism,  it 
seemed  an  ingenious  plan  to  prejudice  the 
mblic  against  him  oy  accusing  him  of 
Socinian  ism,  and  the  Jesuit  to  whose  book 
he  was  replying  accordingly  issued  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  "  Directions  to  be  observed 
By  N.  N.  if  he  means  to  proceed  in  answer- 
mtr  the  Book  entitled  *  Mercy  and  Truth,  or 
Charity  maintained  by  Catholics.' "  * 

This  pamphlet  is  little  else  than  a  series 
•f  scurnlous  insinuations.  Diverse  common 
boresies,  especially  Sooinianism,  are  imputed 
to  Chillingworth,  and  he  is  counselled  to 
**  declare  his  own  opinions  plainly  and  par- 
tioolarly,  and  not  think  to  satisfjr  bv  a  mere 
destructive  way  of  objecting  such  difficulties, 
aa  upon  examination  tend  to  the  overthrow 
tim  religion,  no  less  than  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine." f  The  trick,  common  to  religious 
partisans,  is  cleverly  employed  of  represent- 
mghim,  in  virtue  of  his  questioning  con- 
fictions  and  rational  hesitations,  as  bemg  op- 
posed to  all  supernatural  verity  and  sound 
doctrine.  He  has  scrupled  at  the  Athana- 
aian  Creed ;  he  is  represented  as  destroying 
**  the  belief  of  the  most  blessed  Trinity,  the 
Waty  of  our  dear  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  original  sin,  and  diverse 
other  doctrines  which  all  good  Christians 
believe;  yea,  and  all  besides  that  cannot  be 
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proved  by  natural  reason."  *  He  has  qoes 
tioned  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  he 
is  represented  as  "  overthrowing  the  infalli- 
bility of  all  Scripture,  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament."  f  He  is  asked  to  answer 
whether  ^^  his  arguments  lead  not  to  prove 
an  impossibility  of  all  Divine  supemcUurcU 
infallible  fakh^  and  religion  that  either  hath 
been,  or  is,  or  shall  be,  or  possibly  can  be.'* 
It  might  have  been  thousht  that  it  remained 
to  later  times  to  invent  the  ingenious  mode 
of  theological  warfare,  which  consists  in  call- 
ing your  opponent  an  infidel ;  and  because 
he  does  not  accept  your  view  of  the  GvospeK 
alleging  that  he  does  not  believe  the  Gospel 
at  all.  But  the  device  is  really  a  very  old 
one.  It  certainly  was  not  unknown  to  tho 
seventeenth  century,  and  Cbillingworthf  we 
shall  find,  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it,  in  a 
very  painful  form. 

Dwt  whatever  pain  he  may  have  suffered^ 
he  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  his  task. 
The  Jesuit  had  invited  all  to  contemplate 
the  sort  of  champion  to  which  Protestantism 
was  reduced.  ^'What  greater  advantage 
(he  asked)  could  we  wish  against  Protest- 
ants, than  that  they  should  trust  their  cause 
and  possibility  to  be  saved  to  such  a  cham- 
pion ?  **  but  the  champion  was  all  the  while, 
amid  the  academic  quiet  of  Oxford  and  the 
retirement  of  Great  Tew,  preparing  hia 
armoury  for  the  encounter.  He  was  not  a 
man  to  be  daunted  by  the  mere  abuse  of 
fanaticism  —  Popish  or  Puritan.  He  knew 
his  own  mind  too  well ;  the  subject  filled  and 
animated  him  by  its  highest  inspirations ;  he 
saw  in  it  a  great  argument  at  once  for  Di- 
vine truth  and  human  freedom.  And  at  the 
end  of  1687  he  gave  to  the  licrht ''  The  Ri*- 
ligion  of  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Salva- 
tion; or.  An  Answer  to  a  Book  entitled 
*  Mercy  and  Truth,  or  Charity  maintained  bv 
Catholics.' " 

The  examination  of  this  work,  as  we  have 
said,  will  claim  from  us  a  separate  paper. 
In  the  meantime  we  follow  out  the  threaaof 
Chillingworth's  personal  history  to  its  sad 
close. 

After  the  publication  of  the  "Religion 
of  Protestants,"  which  strangely  enough 
met  the  approval  not  only  of  Archbishop 
Laud  but  the  King,  Chillingworth  was 
offered,  and  accepted,  the  Ciiancellorship  of 
Serum,  along  with  the  Prebend  of  Brix- 
worthj  ( Brixles worthy ;  and  in  the  year 
1640  he  represented  the  Chapter  of  Sails- 
bnry  as  tbeur  Pkoctor  in  Convocatioa.  §     In 
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diiB  manner  ho  became  a  party  to  the  sab- 
sidy  voted  to  the  King  by  ConTocation,  a 
▼ote  which  gj^atly  incensed  the  House  of 
Commons.    This  appears  to  have  been  his 
first  step  towards  a  more  close  association 
with    the   Royal  party  in  the    impending 
troubles.     It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  analyse  or 
appreciate  all  the  motives  which  influenced 
Chillinc worth  in  this  great  crisis.     All  his 
personal  predilections  were  with  the  Royal 
or  High  Church  party.     Hia  feelings,  like 
diose  of  his  friend  Lord    Falkland,  were 
strongly  enlisted  on  the  side  of  order  ;  and 
whatever  may  have  been  his  rational  distrust 
of  many  of  the  principles  put  forward  on 
this  ride,  he  was  still  more  widely  separated 
both  by  rational  conviction   and    personal 
feeling  from  the  opposite  party.     He  failed, 
like  his  friend  Hales,  to  appreciate  the  great 
movement  of  political   liberty  with   which 
Paritanism  was  identified :    he  failed  even 
more  remarkably  to  see  that  there  was  a 
close  affinity  between  this  movement  and  the 
religious  liberty  so  dear  to  him  —  an  affinity 
equally   unre.oi^ised   by  the   majority   of 
Puritans  themselves,  but  not  the  less  real  be- 
cause  unseen   by  so  many  on   both  sides. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  characteristic  dog- 
matisms of  Puritanism  were  strongly  dis- 
tasteful to  him ;  its  intolerance  revolted  him. 
Yet  withal  we  wonder  at  his  royalistic  zeal, 
and  arc  tourlied  with  pity  at  hia  fate.     We 
admire  and  yet  we  mourn  for  him,  as  for  his 
friend  Falkland.     Strange  that  the  friends 
who  had  so  oflen  speculated  on  the  course 
of  events,  who  had  marked  the  excesses  and 
risen  far  above  the  prejudices  of  either  side, 
shoald  have  been  thus  hurried  into  the  thick 
of  the  first  conflict,  and  perished  before  the 
real  issue  of  the  struggle  had  become  appar- 
ent! 

A  sermon  preached  by  Chillingworth  be- 
fore his  Majestj^  at  Oxford,  in  1643-4,  the 
first  in  the  series  of  nine  which  form  the 
most  part  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Ox- 
ford edition  of  his  works,  gives  us  the  only 
insight  into  his  views  and  feelings  we  have 
at  this  time.  We  can  see  very  well  from  it 
that  while  there  is  no  wavering  in  his  per- 
sonal devotion  to  the  cause  which  he  had 
embraced,  and  while  his  sentiments  towards 
the  king  personally  seem  to  have  been 
those  of  true  affection,  he  yet  recognises 
the  gloomy  character  of  the  crisis,  and  how 
macn  there  was  on  both  sides  to  alienate 
and  offend  sober-minded  Christian  men. 

"Publicans  and  sinners  on  one  side,"  he 
MTt,  "against  Scribes  and  Pharisees  on  the 
other.  On  the  one  side  hypocrisy,  on  the  other 
profindness.    No  hones^  ner  jnstioe  on  the 


one  ride,  and  very  little  piety  on  the  other.  On 
the  one  side  bornble  oaths,  curses,  and  blasphe- 
mies; on  the  other  pestilent  lies,  calaronieSf 
and  perjury.  When  i  see  among  them  the  pre- 
tence of  r^ormation,  if  not  the  desire,  pnrsned 
by  anti-christian,  Mahometan,  devilish  means; 
and  amongst  ns  little  or  no  zetd  for  reformation 
of  what  is  indeed  amiss ;  little  or  no  care  to  re- 
move the  cause  of  God's  anger  towards  us  by 
just,  lawiiil,  and  Christian  means,  I  profess 
plainly  that  I  cannot  without  trembling  consider 
what  IS  likely  to  be  the  event  of  these  distrac* 
tions." 

There  is  the  same  tone  of  half  despair 
here  which  made  Falkland  lav  down  his 
life  on  the  field  of  Newbury,  **  weary  "  ot 
the  times  and  foreseeing  much  misery  to  hia 
country. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Chilling* 
worth  if  he  had  perished  like  his  friend  in 
battle.  What  must  be  considered  a  harder 
fate  was  reserved  for  him.  There  is  some* 
thing  so  sin^lar  in  the  story  of  his  deaths 
the  persecution  to  which  he  was  subjected, 
and  the  circumstances  attending  his  burial, 
that  we  have  some  difficulty  in  comprehend- 
ing and  crediting  them*  ,  All,  however, 
seems  to  rest  on  undoubted  evidence. 

Chillingworth  had  accompanied  the  king*9 
forces  to  the  siege  of  Gloucester  (Aug.^ 
1643).*  ^e  was  not  content  to  be  a  mere 
spectator  of  the  warlike  movements,  but  ob; 
'  serving  that  the  army  wanted  materials  fbr 
carrying  on  the  siege,  he  suggested  the  in- 
vention of  some  engines  after  the  manner 
of  the  Roman  teMwJines  cum  pluteis,  ini 
order  to  storm  the  placcf  What  might 
have  been  the  effect  of  these  engines  it  is 
impossible  to  tell,  for  the  advance  of  the 
Parliamentary  forces  under  Essex  compelled 
the  Royalists  to  raise  the  siege.  In  the  end 
of  the  same  year,  Chillingworth,  "out  of 
kindness  and  respect  to  the  Lord  Ilopton,"  % 
accompanied  him  in  a  march  into  Sussex, 
where'he  took  and  garrisoned  Arundel  Cas* 
tie.  ^*  Being  indisposed  by  the  terrible 
coldness  of  the  season,'*  Chillingworth  re* 
mained  with  the  garrison,  which  was  but  ill 
provided  with  supplies,  and  soon  broke  into 
factions.  It  was  m  consequence  easily  re- 
captured by  Sir  William  Wallis ;  and  Chil- 
lingworth, out  of  health,  and  out  of  spirits, 
became  a  prisoner.  He  continued  so  ill 
that  he  coula  not  be  removed  with  the  garri* 
son  to  London,  but  was  conveyed  to  Chi- 
chester. This  act  of  kindness  he  is  said  to 
have  owed  to  a  person  painfully  associated 
with  his  last  days — Francis  CheyneU,  a 
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noted  Puritan  divine  of  his  day,  bat  whose 
name  is  now  entirety  forgotten.  He  had 
been  a  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Calamy,  possessed  considera- 
ble learning  and  abilities.  The  fact  of  his 
having  been  appointed  one  of  the  Assembly 
of  Divines  at  Westminster  may  perhaps  be 
taken  in  evidence  of  this.  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  previous  training  at  Merton, 
he  had  now  developed  not  merely  into  a 
zealous  Presbyterian,  but  as  one  describes 
him,  a  rigid  "  zealous  Pesbjrterian,  exactly 
orthodox,  very  unwilling  that  any  should  be 
suffered  togo  to  heaven  but  in  the  right  way." 
In  the  beginningof  the  same  year  he  had  pub- 
lished a  tract  on  the  '^  Rise,  Growth,  and  Dan- 
ger of  Socinianism,**  ♦  in  which,  along  with 
others,  Chillingworth  was  violently  accused  of 
being  a  Socinian.  The  principles  of  the  '*  Re- 
ligion of  Protestants  "  are  repudiated  in  this 
tract  as  destructive  and  unchristian,  and 
the  allowing  a  chance  of  flalvation  to  the 
Papists  is  denounced  as  a  miserable  weak- 
ness. It  was  Chiilingworth's  unhappy  fate 
to  encounter  this  violent  dogmatist'  after 
the  capture  of  Arundel  Castle,  and  it  is  to 
CheynelTsown  pen  that  we  owe  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  conduct,  which  would  be  othei*- 
wise  quite  incredible.  His  narrative  bears 
the  following  title,  which  of  itself  is  a  reve- 
lation of  the  character  of  the  man :  — *> 

"  Chillin^worthi  Novissima :  or  the  sickness, 
heresy,  death,  and  hurial  of  William  Chilling- 
worth;  (In  his  own  phrase)  Clerk  of  Oxford, 
and  in  the  conceit  of  his  fellow- soldiers,  the 
Queen's  Arch  Enqineer  and  Grand  Intelligencer, 
Set  forth  in  a  letter  to  his  eminent  and  learned 
friends.  A  relation  of  his  apprehension  at 
Arundel,  a  discovery  of  his  errors  in  a  brief 
catechism,  and  a  short  oration  at  the  burial  of 
his  heretical  book,  by  Francis  Cheynell,  late 
Fellow  of  Morton  College."  t 

Then  a  secondary  and  more  special  tide 
is  annexed  to  the  epistle  or  dedicatibn  to 
Chillingworth *8  friends;  among  them,  Pri- 
deaux,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Sheldon,  after- 
wards archbishop.  Dr.  Potter,  and  Merely, 
Canon  of  Christ  Church ;  namely :  — 

"  A  brief  and  plain  relation  of  Mr.  Chilling- 
worth's  sickness,  death,  and    burial,  together 

« 
♦  The  full  title  of  this  tr«ct  is,  "  The  Kl«e, 
Growth,  and  Dnnver  of  Soclntaninm.  Together 
with  R  nlrtln  diecovprv  of  a  deHporate  denign  of  cor- 
ruptin<^  the  IM-otPHtant  R»>lli;ton,  whereby  It  ap- 
pears  fhnt  f  h-  llHifrion  which  htith  been  to  violently 
oontended  for  hv  the  ArrhbUhop  of  Canterbury 
and  hl«  adherents  l«  not  the  true,  pore  Protestant 
Uellgion.  but  an  Hotchpotch  of  Arminianism, 
HodnlanNm,  fii  I  Pin**''"."  Thin  pamphlet  was 
prlnm  6w  order  qfthe  Home  </  Omumoim  In  16431 
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with  a  just  censure  of  his  work,  by  a  disoorerir 
of  his  errors,  collected  and  framed  into  a  kind 
of  Atheistical  Catechism  fit  for  Racer  ia  or  Cra* 
CO  via,  and  may  well  serve  for  the  instruction  of 
the  Irish,  Welsh,  1  )utch,  Frencli,  Spanish  army 
in  England,  and  especially  for  the  black  regi- 
ment at  Oxford."  * 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  title  of  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  pamphlets  that  eyen 
the  blind  and  mad  rancour  of  religious  zeal 
ever  produced  —  a  truly  ludicrous  as  well 
as  melancholy  instance  of  religious  mad- 
ness. The  tract  sets  out  with  a  lov 
gossiping  narrative  of  Chillingworth's  un- 
popularity  with  the  officers  of  the  royal  ar- 
my, as  bemg  supposed  to  be  the  Qneen'a  in- 
telligencer, and  as  interfering  unnecessari- 
ly with  his  advice  in  their  warlike  councils. 
A  gentleman  is  represented  as  informinf; 
Cheynpllthat  Chillingworth  was  so  "confi- 
dent of  his  great. wit  and  parts  that  he  con- 
ceived himself  able  lo  manage  martial  af- 
fairs, in  which  he  hath  no  experience,  by 
the  strength  of  his  own  wit  and  reason. 
You  may  forgive  him."  adds  our  divine, 
"  for  though  I  hope  to  be  saved  by  faith, 
yet  Master  Chillingworth  hopes  that  a  man 
may  be  saved  by  reason  —  and,  therefore, 
yon  may  well  give  him  leave  to  fight  by  rea- 
son."   And  so  on. 

We  are  then  told  what  care  Mr.  Chey- 
nell  took  of  the  poor  sick  man's  body  — 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  apparently  his 
being  animated  by  a  ceitain  kindnesB  of 
heart.  But  while  he  took  care  of  his  body, 
he  "dealt  freely  and  plainly  with  his  soul.*' 
"When  I  came  again  to  him  *'  (after  he  had 
given  Chillingworth  a  brief  period  to  re- 
fresh himself  in  his  sickness),  "  I  asked  him 
whether  he  was  fit  for  discourse ;  he  told  me 
yes,  but  somewhat  faintly.  I  certified  him 
that  I  did  not  desire  to  take  him  at  the  low- 
est, when  his  spirits  were  flsitted  ,and  his 
reason  disturbed."  Having  the  great  rea- 
soner  in  his  power,  ho  thirsted  to  engage 
him  in  argument,  ill  and  feeble  as  he  was. 
He  would  not  take  him  at  a  disadvantage, 
yet  his  orthodox  ardour  could  not  be  re- 
strained.  Chillingworth  was  not  the  man 
to  shrink  from  argument  while  he  conld, 
and  dying  as  he  was,  he  responded  to  the 
invitation  to  defend  himself.  According  to 
Cheynell's  statement,  he  made  various  con- 
cessions regarding  the  war  which  were  satis- 
factory, and  he  was  moved  to  spare  him 
further  disputation ;  but,  nevertheless,  their 
controversy  continued  till  the  Puritan  final- 
ly pressed  Chillingworth  with  some  state- 
ment he  had  made    against   the    coofse 
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taken  by  Parliament,  that  ^  war  is  not  the  i     **  I  sent  to  a  chirurgcon,  one  of  Mr.  Chil* 
way  of  Jesiia  Christ."     "  What "  asked  the   ling^vrorth's  belief,  an  able  man,  tbat  pleased 


ray 

Puritan,  '^  are  not  the  saints  to  make  war 
against  the  whora  and  the  beast  *?  la  it  not 
an  act  of  faith  to  wax  valiant  in  fight  for 
the  defence  of  that  faith  which  was  once 
delivered  to  the  saints  V  "  "  I  perceived,"  he' 
adds,  ''  my  gentleman  some^rhat  puzzled, 
and  I  took  my  leave  that  he  might  take  his 
rest/'  * 

^*  I  gave  him  "many  visits  after  this  first 
visit,**  adds  our  pamphleteer,  **  but  I  seldom 
found  him  in  a  fit  case  for  discourse,  because 
he  grew  weaker  and  weaker."  It  saem-s  a 
hard  fate,  even  for  a  disputant  like  Chilling- 
worth,  to  have  been  killed  by  such  a  merci- 
h»ss  process.  D.iy  by  day  his  sickness  grew, 
and  the  vanity  of  all  human  talk  must  have 
seemed  more  and  more  to  him ;  but  the  Pu- 
ritan's voice  gave  him  no  peace  ;  the  Puri- 
tan's zeal  fiamed  the  more  hotly  as  the  grent 
reasoner  seemed  pa[9sing  beyond  the  strife 
of  tongues  —  "  beyond  these  voices,  where 
is  rest." 

.  EEe  expressed  a  disinclination  to  argue 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer.  "  I  was  sorry,"  says  Cbeynell, 
"to  hear  •such  an  answer*  from  a  dying 
man."  "  When  I  found  him  pretty  hearty 
one  day,"  he  pursues, ,"  I  desired  him  to  tell 
me  whether  he  conceived  that  a  man  living 
and  dying  a  Turk,  Papist,  or  Socinian, 
could  be  saved  ?  All  the  answer  I  could 
gain  from  him  was  that  he  did  not  absolve 
them  and  would  not  condemn,"  —  an  inde- 
cision whicl\  was  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  dying  man  besought  an  interest  in  the 
charity  of  his  disputant,  for,  saith  he,  "  I 
was  ever  a  charitable  man." 


"  My  answer  was  somewhat  tart,  and  there- 
fore more  charitable,  considering  his  condition 
and  the  counsel  of  the  Apostle  (Tit.  i.  13) : '  Re- 
'hako  them  sharply,  that  they  may  be  sound  in 
the  faith.'  '  And  I.  desire  not  to  conceal  my 
tartness.  It  w:is  to  this  effect,  '  Sir,  it  is  con- 
fessed that  you  have  been  verv  excessive  in 
your  charity.  Yon  have  lavished  so  much 
charitv  upon  Turks,  Socinians,  Papists,  that  I 
am  afraid  yon  have  very  little  to  spare  for  a 
truly  reformed  Protestant' " 

It  is  a  curious  and  painful  picture  which _ 

oar  Puritan  divine  draws  of  himself.    Sel- !  esTing  raoughrbut  norso"  absoiuteTy  startr 

dom  have  the  contrasts  which  religion  may  \  ij^     j^  j^  ^ally  is.    The  most  extraordi- 

present  been    more    singularly  exhibited.  -  '        -^-^      .»    .    .» 

Let  us  rejoice  that  it  is  not  unmixed  by 

some  genuine  traits  of  human  kindliness. 

While  he  spared  not  the  soul,  Cbeynell   he  to  be  buried?    There  were  three  opin- 

carefuH^  consulted  for  the  bodily  reuef  of,  j^n-  |jg  gays :  — 


him  well  and  gave  him  some  ease,  and  I  de- 
sired the  soldiers  and  citizens  that  they  would 
in  their  prayers  remember  the  distressed  state 
of  Mr.  C,  a  sick  prisoner  in  the  city,  a  man 
very  eminent  for  the  strength  of  his  parts,  the 
excellency  of  his  gifts,  and  the  'depths  of  his 
learning.  We  prayed  heartily  that  God  would 
bless  all  means  which  were  used  for  his  re- 
covery ;  that  He  woald  be  pleased  to  bestow 
saving  graces  as  well  as  exccnent  gifts ;  that 
He  would  give  him  new  ligiit  and  new  eyes 
that  he  might  see,  acknowledge,  and  recant  his 
errors,  that  he  might  deny  his  carnal  reason 
and  submit  to  faith. 

**  I  told  him  that  I  did  use  to  pray  for  him 
in  private,  and  asked  him  whether  it  was  his 
desire  that  I  should  pray  for  him  in  public. 
He  answered  yes,  with  all  his  heart,  and  he 
said  withal  that  he  hoped  he  should  fare  the 
better  for  my  prayers." 

The  hesrt  owns  to  some  soflening  here, 
even  towards  such  a  divine  as  Francis 
Cheynell.  The  humanity  is  not  all  ab- 
sorbed, even  beneath  the  hardening  scales 
of  such  divinity  as  his.  Yet  the  tender- 
ness is  but  for  a  moment.  It  soon  disap- 
])ears{  and  even  the  last  hours  of  tlie 
dying  man  are  not  sacred  from  coarse  in- 
trusion. Nay,  the  Puritan  diviiie  seems  to 
have  reinforced  his  own  polemical  energy 
by  a  "  certain  religions  officer  of  Chichester 
garrison,  who  followed  my  suit  to  Mr. 
Chillingworth,  and  entreated  him  to  de- 
clare himself  in  point  of  religion ;  but  Mr. 
Chilli ngworth  appealed  to  his  book  again, 
and  said  that  he  was  settled  and  resoived, 
and  therefoie  did  not  desire  to  be  further 
troubled."  He  expressed  a  wish,  to  be  in- 
terred, if  possible,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  Church  of  England  —  if  not,  the 
Lord's  will  be  done.  And  so  he  departed 
into  *'  the  silent  land."  He  fell  asleep,  and 
was  taken  to  that  rest  which,  like  many 
others  before  and  since,  he  had  not  found 
on  earth  amidst  the  sti^ife  of  tongues  and 
the  noise  of  theological  captains  shouting 
for  battle.  He  died  in  January,  1644  ;  the 
day  of  his  death  is  not  exactly  known. 

If  Mr.  Cheynell's  narrative  had  stopped  , 
here,  it  would  have  been  painfully  inter- 


nary  part  remains.  Now  that  the  heresi- 
arcn,  who  would  not  explicitly  recant  his 
errors  on  his  death-bed,  was  dead,  how  was 


the  dvmg  theologian,  whose  heresies  were 
yet  so  damnable  to  him. 

^  Det  Maiseavz,  p.  SM. 


ions,  ne  says 

"  The  1st :  negative  and  peremptory  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  baried  like  a  Christian,  seeing 
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that  he  had  refused  to  mnke  'a  irco  and  frill 
confession  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  had 
taken  up  arms  against  his  country.  2nd : 
that  heinpT  a  mcmlxir  of  a  cathedral,  he  should 
be  buried  in  the  cathedral ;  hein^;  Oancellartus 
be  should  be  intra  Cancel/os,  And  3rd :  the 
opinion  whicii  prevailed  that  the  men  of  his 
own  persnnsion,  out  of  mere  humanity,  should 
be  permitted  to  bury  their  dead  ont  of  oar 
sigttt,  and  to  inter  him  id  the  cloisters  amonf 
the  old  shavelings,  monks,  and  priests,  oi 
whom  he  had  so  good  an  opinion  aU  his  life." 


ff 


Accordingly,  Chillingworth  was  laid  by 
his  own  people  in  the  cloisters  of  Chiche»> 
ter  Cathedral.  "  As  devout  Stephen  was 
carried  to  his  burial  by  devout  men,  so  is  it 
just  and  agreed/*  says  Cheynell,  "  that 
malign  ants  should  carry  malignants  to  their 
^ave."  He  takes  care  to  tell  us  also  that 
there  were  no  torches  or  candles  at  the 
grave,  for  £he  Christians,  according  to 
Tertullian,  "  used  no  such  custom,  although 
the  heathens  did,  and  the  anti-Christians 
now  do."  There  was  a  scene,  however, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Cheynell  himself,  far  more 
expressive  than  any  procession  of  torches 
or  candles. 

'*\Vhen  the  malignants,"  says  he, 
*' brought  his  hearse  to  the  burial,  I  met 
them  at  the  ^ave  with  Master  Chilling- 
worth's  book  in  my  hand,**  an(f  there  with 
a  speech  which  he  recounts,  he  buried  the 
book  while  they  buried  its  author. 


"  If  they  please  to  undertake  the  burial  of 
his  corpse,  I  shall  undertake  to  bury  his  errors, 
which  are  published  in  this  so  much  admired 
yet  unworthy  book ;  and  happy  would  it  be 
for  the  kingdom  if  this  book  and  all  its  fellows 
ooold  be  so  buried. 

"  Get  thee  gone,  thou  cursed  book,  which 
hast  seduced  so  many  precious  souls ;  get  thee 
gone,  thou  corrupt*  rotten  bookl  Earth  to 
earth  and  dust  to  dust.  Get  thee  gone  into  the 
place  of  rottenness,  that  thou  may^  rot  with 
thy  author,  and  see  corruption.'" 
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So  spoke  a  Christaan  divine,  in  the  mid* 
die  of  the  seventeenth  0601017  — >  a  member 
of  the  Westminster  Aaiembly  of  Divines, 
afterwards  placed  at  the  head  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  where  Land  not  many 
years  before  had  been  president  —  of  the 
**  Reli^on  of  Protestanto  a  Safe  Way  to 
Salvation."  Words  woald  fail  to  do  jostice 
to  jihe  nainfulness  of  the  pietare^  ^  Let  os 
rather  araw  down  on  it  tM  neioiftil  veil 
of  silence.  It  needs  not  criticism ;  it  bafBes 
ilL  .  Yet  it  was  meet  that  th»  veil  should 
be  liiled,  if  only  for  »  Memenli  to  aboiw 


how  u^ly  religioQB  zeal  may  become  —  how 
hateful  it  looks  even  across' two  centories  as 
it  stood  and  cmrsed  bj  ^e  grave  of  Chil- 
lingworth 1 

JOHH  TULLOCH. 


TWlUeHT   NIGHT. 


We  met,  hand  to  hand. 

We  clasped  hands  close  and  fkst. 
As  close  as  oak  and  ivy  stand  ; 

But  it  is  past : 

Come  day,  come  night,  day  comes  at  last 

We  loosed  hand  from  hand, 

We  parted  fiMse  from  face ; 
Each  went  his  way  to  his  own  land 

At  his  own  pace. 

Each  went  to  fill  his  separate  place. 

If  we  should  meet-one  day,  . 

If  both  should  not  forget, 
We  shall  clasp  hands  the  accustomed  way» 

As  when  we  met 

80  long  ago,  as  I  remember  yet. 

II. 

Where  my  heart  is  (wherever  that  pMy  be) 

Might  I  but  follow  I 
If  yon  fly  thither  over  heath  and  lea, 

0  honey-seeking  bee, 

0  careless  swallow, 

Bid  some  for  whom  I  watch  keep  watch  for  me. 

Alas  1  that  wc  must  dwells  my  heart  and  I, 

So  far  asunder. 
Hours  wax  to  days,  and  days  and  days  creep 
by; 

1  watch  with  wistful  eye, 

1  wait  and  wonder : 

When  will  that  day  draw  nigh  —  that  hour 
draw  nigh  f 


Not  yesterday,  and  not,  I  think,  to-day ; 

Perhaps  to-morrow. 
Day  after  day  "  to-morrow  "  thus  I  say : 
I  watched  so  yesterday 

In  hope  and  sorrow,  « 

Again  to-day  I  watch  the  aoenstomed  way. 
— Aryotjf,  CoMsniMA.  G.  BoesBTn. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
UP  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

About  eighteen  miles  from  Bishop's 
FoUy,  and  in  the  very  midst  ot*  the  Moarne 
Mountains,  a  low^  spur  of  land  projects  intib 
the  sea  by  a  thin  narrow  promontory,  so 
narrow,  indeed,  that  in  days  of  heavy  sea 
and  strong  wind,  the  waves  have  been  seen 
to  meet  across  it.  Some  benevolent  individ- 
ual bad  once  conceived  the  idea  of  planting 
a  small  lighthouse  here,  as  a  boon  to  the 
fishermen  wlio  frequent  the  coast.  The 
lighthouse  was  built,  but  never  occupied, 
and  after  standing  some  years  in  a  state  of 
half  ruin,  was  turned  into  a  sort  of  humble 
inn  or  shebeen,  most  probably  a  mere  pre- 
text to  cover  its  real  employment  as  a  depdt 
for  smu«rgled  goods ;  for  m  the  dajrs  of  high 
duties  Freni«h  silks  and  brandies  found 
many  channels  into  Ireland  besides  the  road 
that  lay  through  her  Majesty's  customs. 
Mr.,  or,  as  he  was  more  generally  called, 
Tim  Mackessy,  the  proprietor,  was  a 
well-known  man  in  those  parts.  He  fol- 
lowed what  in  Ireland  for  some  years  back 
has  been  as  much  a  profession  as  law  or 
physic,  and  occasionally  a  more  lucrative 
line  than  either  —  Patriotism.  He  was  one 
of  those  ready,  voluble,  self-asserting  fellows, 
who  abound  in  Ireland,  but  whose  favour  is 
not  the  less  with  their  countrymen  from  the 
fact  of  their  frequency.  He  had,  he  said,  a 
father,  who  suffered  for  his  country  in  ninety- 
eight;  and  he  had  himself  maintained  the 
family  traditions  by  being  twice  imprisoned 
in  Camckfergus  gaol,  and  narrowly  escaping 
tninsportation  for  life.  On  the  credit  of 
this  martyrdom,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  O'Con- 
ncll  once  called  him  honest  Tim  Mackessy, 
he  had  lived  in  honour  and  repute  amongst, 
such  of  his  (Sountrymen  as  **  leel  the  yoke 
and  abhor  the  rule  of  the  Saxon." 

For  the  present,  we  are,  however,  less  oc- 
cupied by  Tim  and  his  political  opinions  than 
by  two  guests,  who  had  arrived  a  couple  of 
days  before,  and  were,  at  the  moment  we 
are  now  att  seated  at  breakfast  in  that  mod- 
est apartment  called  the  best  parlour. 
Two  men  less  like  in  appearance  might  not 
readily  be  found.  One,  thin,  fresh-looking, 
with  handsome  but  haughty  features,  slightly 
stooped,  but  to  ail  seemmg  as  much  from 
habit  as  from  aify  debility,  was  Lord  Culduff; 
his  age  might  be  computed  by  some  refer- 
eTice  to  the  list  of  his  services,  but  would  have 
Ix'en  a  puzzling  calculation  from  a  mere  in- 
spection of  himself.  In  figure  and  build)  he 
might  be  any  thing  from  five-^nd-thirty  to 
two  or  three  and  forty ;  in  face,  at  a  close 


inspection,  he  might  have  been  high  up  in 
the  sixties. 

His  companion  was  a  middle-sized,  mid- 
dle-aged man,  with  a  head  of  bushy^ curly 
black  hair,  a  round  bullet  head,  wide-set 
eyes,  and  a  short  nose,  of  the  leonine  pat- 
tern ;  his  mouth,  larse  and  thick-lipped,  had 
all  that  mobility  that  denotes  talker  and 
eater;  for  Mr.  Cutbill,  civil  engineer  and 
architect,  was  both  garrulous  and  gourmand, 
and  lived  in  the  happy  enjoyment  of  being 
thought  excellent  company,  and  a  first-rate 
judge  of  a  dinner.  He  was  musical  too ;  ho 
played  the  violoncello  with  some  skill,  and  was 
an  associate  of  vanousphilharmonics,  who  per- 
formed fantasias  and  fugues  to  dreary  old 
ladies  and  snuffy  old  bachelors,  who  found 
the  amusement  an  economy  that  exacted 
nothing  more  costly  than  a  little  patience. 
Amongst  these  Tom  Cutbill  was  a  man  of 
wit  and  tnan  of  the  world.  His  career 
brought  him  from  time  to  time  into  contact 
with  persons  of  hi^h  station  and  rank,  and 
these  he  ventilatea  amongst  his  set  in  the 
most  easy  manner,  familiarly  talking  of 
Beaufort,  and  Argyle,  and  Cleveland,  as 
though  they  were  household  words. 

It  was  reported  that  he  had  some  clever- 
ness as  an  actor;  and  he  might  have  had, 
for  the  man  treated  life  as  a  drama,  and 
was  eternally  representing  something, — 
some  imaginary  character,  —  till  any  little 
fragment  of  reality  in  him  had  been  entire- 
ly rubbed  out  by  the  process,  and  he  re- 
mained the  mere  personation  of  whatever 
the  society  he  chanced  to  be  in  wanted  or 
demanded  pf  him. 

He  had  been  recommended  to  Lord  Cul- 
daff's  notice  by  his  lordship's  London  agent ; 
who  had  ssdd,  —  "He  knows  the  scientific 
part  of  his  business  as  well  as  the  great 
swells  of  his  profession,  and  he  knows  the 
world  a  precious  sight  hotter  than  they  do. 
T^ey  could  tell  you  if  you  have  coal,  but  he 
will  do  that  and  more ;  he  will  tell  yoa 
what  to  do  with  it."  It  was  on  the  advice 
thus  given  Lord  Culdnfi*  had  secured  his 
services,  and  taken  him  over  to  Ireland.  It 
was  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow,  for  this  old 
broken-down  man  of  fashion,  self-indulgent, 
fastidious,  and  refined,  to  travel  in  such 
company;  but  bis  affairs  were  in  a  sad 
state,  from  years  of  extravagance  and  hi^h 
living,  and  it  was  only  by  the  supposed  dis- 
covery of  these  mines  on  this  unprofitable 
part  of  his  estate  that  his  creditors  consented 
to  defer  that  settlement  which  might  sweep 
away  almost  all  that  remained  to  him. 
CntbiU  was  told,  too,  —  ^'His  lordship  is 
rather  hard-op  iust  now,  and  cannot  be 
liberal  as  he  could  wish  ;  but  he  is  a  charm- 
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in"^  person  to  know,  and  will  treat  yon  like 
a  brother."  The  one  chink  in  this  shrewd 
fellow's  armour  was  his  snobbery.  It  was 
told  of  him  once,  in  a  very  dangerous  illness, 
when  all  means  of  inducing  perspiration 
had  failed,  that  some  one  said,  —  "  Try  him 
with  a  lord,  it  never  failed  with  Tom  yet" 
If  an  untitled  squire  had  proposed  to  take 
Mr.  Cutbill  over  special  to  Ireland  for  a 
hundred-pouTid  note  and  his  expenses,  he 
would  have  indignantly  refused  the  offer, 
and  assisted  the  proposer  besides  to  some 
unpalatable  reflections  on  his  knowledge  of 
life;  the  thought,  however,  of  journeying  as 
Lord  Culduff  s  intimate  friend,  being  treat- 
ed aa  his  brother,  thrown,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  country  they  travelled  in,  into 
clo«ie  relations,  and  lefl  free  to  improve  the 
acquaintance  by  all  those  social  wiles  and 
accomplishments  on  which  he  felt  he  could 
pride  himself,  was  a  bribe  not  to  be  resisted. 
And  thus  was  it  that  these  two  men,  so  un- 
like in  every  respect,  found  themselves  fel- 
low-travellers and  companions. 

A  numbcM*  of  papers,  plans,  and  dra>vings  lit' 
tered  the  breakfast-table  at  which  they  were 
seated,  and  one  of  these,  representing  the 
little  promontory  of  arid  rock,  tastefully 
coloured  and  converted  into  a  handsome  pier, 
with  flights  of  steps  descending  to  the  water, 
and  massive  cranes  swinging  bulky  masses 
of  merchandise  into  tall-masted  ships,  was 
just  then  beneath  his  lordship's  double  eye- 
glass. 

"  Where  may  all  this  be,  Cutbill  ?    is  it 
Irish  V  *'  asked  he. 

"  It  is  to  be  out  yonder,  my  lord,"  said  he, 
pointing  through  the  little  window  to  the 
rugged  line  of  rocks,  over  which  the  sea  was 
breaking  in  measured  rhythm. 

**You  don't' mean  there?"    said  Lord 
Culduff,  half  horrified. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  there  !  Your  lordship  is 
doubtless  not  aware  that  of  all  her  Majesty's 
faithful  lieges  the  speculative  are  the  least 
gifled  with  the  imaginative  faculty,  and  to 
supply  this  unhappy  want  in  their  natures, 
we,  whose  function  it  is  to  suggest  great  in- 
dustrial schemes  or  large  undertakings,  — 
we  *  Promoters,'  as  we  arc  called,  are  obliged 
to  supply,  not  merely  by  description,  but 
actually  pictorially,  the  results  which  success 
will  in  duo  time  arrive  at.  We  have,  as  the 
poet  says,  to  annihifato '  both  time  and  space,' 
and  arrive  at  a  go<il  which  no  effort  of  these 
worthy  people's  minds  could  possibly  attain 
to.  VVhat  your  lordship  is  now  looking  at 
is  a  case  in  point,  and  however  little  promis- 
ing the  present  aspect  of  that  coast-line  may 
deem,  time  and  money,  ^yes,  my  lord,  time 
and  money  —  the  two  springs  of  all  success 


—  will  make  even  greater  chanpte  than  you 
see  depicted  here."  Mr.  Cutbill  delivered 
these  words  with  a  somewhat  pompous  tone, 
and  in  a  voice  such  as  he  might  have  used  in 
addressing  an  acting  committee  or  a  special 
board  of  works ;  for  one  of  his  fancies  was, 
to  believe  himself  an  orator  of  no  mean 
power. 

"  I  trust,  I  fervently  trust,  Mr.  Cutbill," 
said  his  lordship  nervously,  "  that  the  coal- 
fields are  somewhat  nigher  the  stage  of  bein<v 
remunerative  than  that  broken  line  of  rock 
is- to  this  fanciful  picture  before  me." 

"  Wealth,  my  lord,  like  heat,  has  its  latent 
conditions." 

**  Condescend  to  a  more  commonplace 
tone,  sir,  in  consideration  of  my  ignorance, 
and  tell  me  frankly,  is  the  mine  as  far  from 
reality,  as  that  reef  there  ?  " 

Fortunately  for  Mr.  Cutbill  perhaps,  the 
door  was  opened  at  this  critical  ienctnre, 
and  the  landlord  presented  himself  with  a 
note,  stating  that  tne  groom  who  brought  it 
would  wait  for  the  answer. 

Somewhat  agitated  by  the  turn  of  his  con- 
versation with  the  en/jiueer.  Lord  Culdufi* 
tore  open  the  letter,  and  ran  his  eyen  towards 
the  end  to  see  the  signature.  *^  Who  is 
Bramleigh  —  Temple  Bramleigh  V  Oli,  I  iv- 
member,  an  attachd.  What's  all  this  about 
Castello  ?  Where's  Castello  ?  " 

**  That's  the  name  they  give  the  Bishop's 
Folly,  my  lord,"  said  the  landlonl,  with  a 
half  grin. 

**  What  business  have  these  people  to  know 
I  am  here  at  all  ?  Why  mast  they  persecute 
me?  You  told  me,  Cutbill,  that  I  was  not 
to  be  discovered." 

'^  So  I  did,  my  lord,  and  I  made  the  Dotm 
Express  call  you  Mr.  Morrice,  of  Charing 
Cross." 

His  lordship  winced  a  little  at  the  thought 
of  such  a  liberty,  even  for  a  disguise,  but  lie 
was  now  engaged  with  the  note,  and  rea^l 
on  without  speaking.  ^^  Nothing  could  be 
more  courteous,  certainly,"  said  he,  foldin:; 
it  up,  and  laying  it  beside  him  on  the  table. 
"They  invite  me  over  to —  what's  the  name  V 

—  Castello,  and  promise  me  perfect  liberty 
as  regards  my  time.  *  To  make  the  place 
my  head-quarters,'  as  he  says.  Who  are 
these  Bramleighs  ?  You  know  every  one, 
Cutbill ;  who  are  they  ?  " 

"  Bramleigh  and  Underwood  are  bankers, 
very  old-established  firm.  Old  Bramleigh 
was  a  brewer,  at  Slough ;  George  the  Third 
never  would  drink  anv  other  stout  than 
Bramleigh's.  There  was  a  large  silver  flagon, 
called  the  *  King's  Quaigh,'  always  brought 
out  when  his  M?uesty  rode  by,  and  very 
vain  old  Bramleigh  used  to  be  of  it,  though 
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I  don't  think  it  figures  now  on  tbe  son's  side- 
board —  they  have  leased  the  brewery/* 

**  Oh,  they  have  leased  the  brewery,  have 
they  ?  " 

"  That  they  have ;  the  present  man  got 
himself  made  Colonel  of  militia,  and  meant 
to  be  a  county  member,  and  he  might  too,  if 
he  hadn't  been  in  too  great  a  hurry  about 
it;  but  county  people  won't  stand  being 
carried  by  assault.  Then  they  made  other 
mistakes ;  tried  it  on  with  the  Liberals,  in  a 
shire  where  everything  that  called  itself 
gentleman  was  Tory  ;  m  fact,  they  plunged 
from  one  hole  into  another,  till  they  regu- 
larly swamped  themselves;  and  as  their 
house  held  a  large  mortgage  on  these  estates 
in  Ireland,  they  paid  off  the  other  encum- 
brances and  have  come  to  live  here.  I 
know  the  whole  story,  for  it  was  an  old 
friend  of  mine  who  made  the  plans  for  re- 
storing the  mansion. " 

**  I  suspect  that  the  men  in  your  profession, 
Cutbill,  know  as  much  of  the  private  history 
of  English  families  as  any  in  tne  land  ?  " 

^^  More,  my  lord ;  far  more  even  than  the 
solicitors,  for  people  suspect  the  solicitors, 
and  they  never  suspect  us.  We  are  de- 
tectives in  plain  clothes."  The  pleasant 
chuckle  with  which  Mr.  Cutbill  finished 
his  speech  T^as  not  responded  to  by  his  lord- 
ship, who  felt  that  the  other  should  have 
accepted  his  compliment,  without  any  at- 
tempt on  his  own  part  to  enhance  it. 

**  IIow  lonjo;  do  you  imagine  I  may  be  de- 
tained here,  Cutbill  ?  *'  askeS  he  after  a  pause. 

^*  Let  us  say  a  week,*  my  lord,  or  ten  days 
at  furthest.  We  ought  certainly  to  see  that 
new  pit  opened,  before  you  leave." 

**In  that  case  I  may  as  well  accept  this 
invitation.  I  can  bear  a  little  boredom  if 
they  have  only  a  good  cook.  Do  you  sup- 
pose they  have  a  good  cook  ?  " 

**  The  agent,  Jos  Harding,  told  me  the^ 
bad  a  Frenchman,  and  that  the  house  is 
splendidly  got  up." 

**  What's  to  be  done  with  you^  Cut- 
bill,  eh?" 

**  I  am  at  your  lordship's  orders,"  said  he, 
with  a  very  quiet  composure. 

*^  Ton  have  nothing  to  do  over  at  that 
place  JQst  now  ?  —  I  mean  at  the  mine." 

♦•  No,  my  lord.  Till  Pollard  makes  his  re- 
port, I  have  nothing  to  call  me  over  ther&" 

"  And  here,  I  take  it,  we  have  seen  every- 
thing," and  he  gave  a  very  hopeless  look 
through  the  little  window  as  he  spoke. 

<*  There  it  is,  my  lord,"  said  Cutbill, 
taking  up  the  coloured  picture  of-  the  pier, 
with  its  busy  crowds,  and  its  bustling  por- 
ters.    *♦  There  it  is  1 " 

*'  I  should  say,  Cutbill,  there  it  is  not ! " 


observed   the    other    bitterly.    "  Anything 
more  unlike  the  reality  is  hard  to  conceive." 

**  Few  things  are  as  like  a  cornet  in  the 
Life  Qnards,  as-  a  child  in  a  perambula- 
tor " 

"Very  well,  all  that,"  interrupted  Lord 
Culduff  impatiently.  **  I  know  that  sort  of 
argument  perfectly.  I  have  been  pestered 
with  the  acorn,  or  rather,  with  the  unborn 
forests  in  the  heart  of  the  acorn,  for  many  a 
day.  Let  us  get  a  stride  in  advance  of  these 
platitudes.  Is  the  whole  thing  like  this?" 
and  he  threw  the  drawing  across  the  table 
contemptuously  as  he  spoke.  **  Is  it  all  of 
this  pattern,  eh  ?  " 

**  In  one  sense  it  is  very  like,"  said  the 
other,  with  a  greater  amount  of  decision  in 
his  tone,  than  usual. 

'^  In  which  case,  then,  the  sooner  we  aban- 
don   it   the    better,"    said    Lord   Culduff, 
rising,  and  standing  with  his  back  to  the* 
fire,  his  head  high,  and   his  look  intensely 
haughty. 

"It  IS  not  for  me  to  dictate  to  your  lord- 
ship—  I  could  never  presume  to  do  so  — 
but  certainly  it  is  not  every  one  in  Great 
Britain  who  could  reconcile  himself  to  relin- 
quish one  of  the  largest  sources  of  wealth  in 
the  kingdom.  Taking  the  lowest  estimate 
of  Carrick  Nuish  mine  alone,  —  and  when  I 
say  the  lowest,  I  mean  throwing  the  whole 
thing  into,  a  company  of  shareholders,  and 
neither  working  nor  risking  a  shilling  your- 
self, —  you  may  put  from  twenty  to  five-and- 
twenty  thousand  pounds  into  your  pocket  * 
within  a  twelvemonth." 

"Who  will  guarantee  that,  Cutbill?" 
said  Lord  Culduff,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  I  am  ready  myself  to  do  so,  provided  my 
counsels  be  strictly  followed.  I  will  do  so, 
with  my  whole  professional  reputation." 

"  I  am  charmed  to  hear  you  say  so.  It  is 
a  very  gratifying  piece  of  news  for  me. 
You  feel,  therefore,  certain  that  we  have 
struck  coal  ?  " 

"  My  lord,  when  a  young  man  enters  life 
fipom  one  of  the  universities,  with  a  high 
reputation  for  ability,  he  can  go  a  long 
way  —  if  he  only  be  prudent  —  living  on 
his  capital.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  a  great 
industrial  enterprise;  you  must  start  at 
speed,  and  with  a  high  pressure  — get  way 
on  you,  as  the  sailors  say  —  and  you  will 
skim  along  for  half  a  mile  after  the  steam 
is  off." 

"  I  come  back  to  my  former  question. 
Have  we  found  coal  ?  " 

"I  hope  so.  I  trust  wo  have.  Indeed 
there  is  every  reason  to  say  we  have  found 
coal.  What  we  need  most  at  this  moment 
is  a  man  like  that  gentleman  whose  note  is 
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on  the  table  —  a  large  capitalist,  a  great 
City  name.  Let  him  associate  himself  in 
the  project,  and  success  is  as  certain  as  that 
we  stand  here."    . 

*''  But  you  have  just  told  me  he  has  given 
up  his  business  life  —  retired  fitun  affairs 
altogether." 

"My  lord,  these  men  never  give  up. 
They  buy  estates,  they  go  live  at  Home  or 
Paris,  and  take  a  ch&t^u  at  Cannes,  and 
try  to  forget  Mincing  Lane  and  the  rest  of 
it ;  but  if  you  watch  them,  you'll  see  it's  the 
money  article  in  The  Times  they  read  be- 
fore the  leader.  They  have  but  one  barom- 
eter for  everything  that  happens  in  Europe 
—  how  are  the  exchanges  r  and  they  are 
just  as  greedy  of  a  good  thing  as  on  any 
morning  they  hurried  down  to  the  City  in  a 
hansom  to  buy  in  or  sell  out.  See  if  rm  not 
right.    Just  throw  out  a  hint,  no  more,  that 

S^u'd  like  a  word  of  advice  from  Colonel 
ramleigh  about  your  project;  sa^  it's  a 
targe  thing  —  too  large  for  an  individual  to 
cope  with  —  that  you  are  yourself  the  least 
possible  of  a  business  man,  being  always  en- 
gaged in  very  different  occupations,  —  and 
ask  what  course  he  would  counsel  you  to 
take." 

"  I  might  show  him  these  drawings  — 
these  coloured  plans." 

"Well,  indeed,  my  lord,"  said  Cutbill; 
brushing  his  mouth  with  his  hand,  to  hide  a 
smile  of  malicious  drollery,  "  I'd  say  I'd  not 
show  liim  the  plans.  The  pictorial  rarely 
appeals  to  men  of  his  stamp.  It's  the  multi- 
plication-table they  like,  and  if  all  the  world 
were  like  them  one  would  never  throw 
poetrv  into  a  project." 

**  You'll  have  to  come  with  me,  Cutblll ; 
I  see  that,"  said  his  lordship,  reflectingly. 

"  My  lord,  I  am  completely  at  your  or- 
dcrs." 

^^  Yes :  this  is  a  sort  of  negotiation  you 
will  conduct  better  than  myself.  I  am  not 
convcrs  int  with  this  kind  of  thing,  nor  the 
men  who  deal  in  them.  A  great  treaty,,  a 
question  of  boundary,  a  royal  marriage,  — 
any  of  these  would  find  me  ready  ana  pre- 

Fared,  but  with  the  diplomacy  of  dividends, 
own  myself  little  acquainted.    Xou  must 
come  with  .me." 

Cutbill  bowed  in  acquiescence,  and  was 
silent. 

CHAPTUR  Vn. 
AT   LUNCHEON. 

As  the  family  at  the  Great  House  were 
gathered  together  at  luncheon  on  the  day 
after  the  events  we  have  just  recorded. 
Lord  Culduti''s  answer  to  Temple  Bram- 
leigh's  note  was  fully  and  freely  aiscussed. 


'«  Of  <x)ime,"  flaid  Jack, ''  I  apoak  voder 
connection ;  but  how  comes  it  that  your  high 
and  mighty  friend  brings  another  man  with 
him?  is  Cutbill  an  attach^?  Is  he  one 
of  what  you  call '  the  line  V ' " 

'*  I  am  happy  to  contribute  theoorreetlMi 
you  ask  for,"  said  Temple  hauektil^.  ^  Mr. 
Cutbill  is  not  a  member  of  the  diploiBatie 
body,  and  though  such  a  name  migkt  not 
impossibly  be  found  in  the  Navy  list,  yGB.11 
scarcely  chance  upon  it  at  F.  0." 

*^  My  chief  question  is,  however,  still  to 
be  answered.  On  what  pretext  doas  he 
bring  him  here  ?  "  said  Jack,  with  unbroken 
good-humour. 

^*  As  to  that,"  broke  in  Aogustos,  ^'  Lord 
Culduff's  note  is  perfecU^  explanatory ;  he 
says  his  friend  is  travelling  with  him ;  thegr 
came  here  on  a  matter  of  busuaeas,  and,  in 
fact,  there  would  be  an  awkwardness  on  his 
part  in  separating  from  him,  and  on  aaxMf 
if  we  did  not  prevent  such  a  contingency." 

*'  Quite  so,  chimed  in  Temple.  *^  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  guarded  or  coorteeoi 
than  Lord  Culduff^s  reply.  It  wasn't  in  the 
least  like  an  Admiralty  minute.  Jack,  of  an 
order  to  Cotnmander  Spiggins,of  the  Snarl- 
er,  to  take  in  five  hundred  firkins  of  pork." 

*^  I  might  say,  now,  that  you'll  not  find 
that  name  in  the  Navy  List,  Temple,"  said 
the  sailor,  laughing. 

"  Do  they  arrive  to-day  ?  "  asked  Marion, 
not  a  little  uncomfortable  at  this  exchange 
of  tart  things. 

"  To  dinner,"  said  Temple. 

*^  I  suppose  we  have  seen  the  last  leg  of 
mutton  we  are  to  meet  with  till  he  goes," 
cried  Jack  ;  '^  that  precious  French  fellow 
will  now  ^ive  his  genius  full  play,  and  well 
have  to  dine  off  '  salmis '  and  '  suprSmes,' 
or  make  our  dinner  off  bread  and  cheese." 

"  Perhaps  you  would  initiate  Bcrtond 
into  the  mystery  of  a  sea-pie.  Jack,"  said 
Temple,  with  a  smile. 

"  And  a  precious  mess  the  fellow  would 
make  of  it  f  Qe'd  fill  it  with  cocks'  combs 
and  mushrooms,  and  stick  two  skewers  is 
it,  with  a  half-boiled  truffle  on  each  —  lucky 
if  there  wouldn't  be  a  British  flag  in  spun 
sugar  between  them;  and  he'd  call  the 
abomination  '  p&t^  k  la  gun-room,'  or  some 
such  confounded  name." 

A  low,  quiet  laugh  was  now  heard  from 
the  end  or  the  table,  and  the  company  re- 
membered, apparently  for  the  first  time* 
that  Mr.  Harding,  the  agent,  was  there,  mid 
very  busily  eng^ed  with  a  broiled  chicken. 
**  Ain't  I  right,  Mr.  Harding  ?"  cried  Jack, 
as  he  heard  the  low  chuckle  of  the  small, 
meek,  submissive-looking  little  man,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table.    '<  Ain't  1  right  ?" 
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"  I  have  met  with  very  good  French  ver- 
sions of  English  cookery  abroad,  Captain 
Temple." 


"  What's  the  name  of  that  half-pay  cap- 
tain who  called  here  t'other  morning?  — 
the  fellow  who  sat  from  luncheon  till  nigh 


'*  Don't  call  me  '  Captain/  or  I'll  suspect  {  dusk  ?  "  asked  Jack, 
your  accuracy  about  the  coqkery,"  inter- 1     *i  Captain  Cranfurd/'  replied  Marion.    "  I 
rapted  Jack.    **I  fear  I'm  about  as  far  off  ^ hope  nobody  thinks  of  inviting  Atm;  he  is 


that  rank  as  Bertond  is  from  the  sea-pie. 

**  Do  you  know  Cutbill,  Harding  ?  "  said 
Augustus,  addressing  the  i^ent  in  the  tone 
of  an  heir  expectant. 

"  Yes.  We  were  both  examined  in  the 
same  case  before  a  committee  of  the  House, 
and  I  made  his  acquaintance  then." 

*'  What  sort  of  person  is  he  ? "  asked 
Temple. 


insufferably  vulgar,  and  presuming  be- 
sides." 

*^  Wasn't  that  the  man,  Marion,  who  told 
you  that  as  my  father  and  Lady  Augusta 
didn't  live  together  the  county  gentry 
couldn't  be  expected  to  call  on  us  ?  "  asked 
Augustus,  laughing. 

"  He  did  more :  he  entered  into  an  ex- 
planation of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  neigh- 


ki 


Is  he  jolly,  Mr.  Harding  ?  —  that's  the  '  E)ourhood,  and  told  me  if  we  had  Tiad  the 

..  ••  •  ^  Jl     T T^  II    T A. _T II  1       1 L      A  1  ..1        ■»       •  .  1  .. 


question,"  cried  Jack.  "  I  suspect  we  shall 
be  overborne  bv  greatness,  and  a  joUy  fel- 
low would  be  a  boon  from  heaven." 

'^I  believe  he*s  what  might  be  called 
jolly,"  said  Harding  cautiously. 

^  Jolly  sounds  like  a  tamiliar  word  for 
vulgar,"  said  Marion.  "  I  hope  Mr.  Hard- 
ing does  not  mean  that." 

^*Mr.    Harding    means  nothing  of  the 


good  luck  to  have  settled  in  the  south  or 
west  of  Ireland  they'd  not  have  minded  it, 
^  but  here/  he  added,  *  we  are  great  sticklers 
for  morality.' " 

"  And  what  reply  did  you  make  him,  Mar- 
ien  ?  "  asked  Jack. 

"  I  was  so  choked  with  passion  that  I 
couldn't  speak,  or  if  I  did  say  anything  I 
have  forgotten  it.     At  all  events  he  set  me 


kind,  I'll  be  sworn,"  broke  in  Jack.    ^^  He   off  laughing  immediately  afler,  as  he  said, 
means  an  easy-tempered  fellow,  amusing  '  —  *  As  for  myself,  I  don't  care  a  rush.     I'm 


and  amusable.  Well,  Nelly,  if  it's  not  Kng- 
Ibh,  I  can't  help  it  —  it  ought  to  be;  but 
when  one  wants  ammunition,  one  takes  the 
first  heavy  thing  at  hand.  Egad !  I'd  ram 
down  ammtster  plenipotentiary,  rather  than 
fire  blank-cartridge. 


can   go   any- 


a  bachelor,  and   a   bachelor 
where.' " 

She  gave  these  words  with  such  a  close 
mimicry  of  his  voice  and  manner,  that  a 
general  burst  of  laughter  followed  them.. 

"  There's  the  very  fellow  we  want,"  cried 


^*  Is  Lord  Culduff  also  jolly,  Mr.  Hard-  Jack.  "  That's  the  man  to  meet  our  dis 
ing  ?  "  asked  Eleanor,  now  looking  up  with  |  tinguished  guest ;  he'll  not  let  him  escape 
a  sparkle  in  her  eye.  I  without  a  wholesome  hint  or  two." 

"  I  scarcely  know,  —  I  have  the  least  pos- 


sible acquaintance  with  his  lordship ;  I 
doubL  indeed,  if  he  will  recollect  me,"  said 
Harding,  with  diffidence. 

^^  What  are  we  to  do  with  this  heavy 
swell  when  he  comes,  is  the  puzzle  to  me," 
said  Augustus,  gravely.  ^*  How  is  he  to  be 
entertained,  —  bow  amused  ?  Here's  a 
county  with  nothing  to  see  —  nothins  to 
inter^t  —  without  a  neighbourhood.  What 
are  we  to  do  with  him  ? 

**  The  more  one  is  a  man  of  the  world, 
in  the  best  sense  of  that  phrase,  the  more 
easily  he  finds  how  to  shape  his  life  to  anv 
and  every  circumstance,"  said  Temple,  with 
a  sententious  tone  and  manner. 

**  Which  means,  I  suppose,  that  he*ll  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  case,  and  bear  our  tire- 
someness with  bland  urbanity  ?  "  said  Jack. 
**  Let  us  only  hope,  for  all  our  sakes,  that 
his  trial  may  not  be  a  long  one." 

''  Just  to  think  of  such  a  country  !  "  ex- 
rlaimed  Marion ;  **  there  is  absolutely  no 
one  we  could  have  to  meet  him." 


**  I'd  as  soon  see  a  gentleman  exposed  to< 
the  assault  of  a  mastiff  as  to  the  insulting 
coarseness  of  such  a  fellow  as  that,'-  said< 
Temple,  passionately. 

^^  The  mischiePs  done  already*;  I  heard 
the  governor  say,  as  he  took  leave,  — '  Cap- 
tain Craufurd,  are  you  too  straightlaced  to- 
dine  out  on  a  Sunday  ?  If  not,  will  von 
honour  us  with  vour  company  at  eight 
o'clock  ? '  And  though  he  repeated  the 
words  ^ eight  o'clock'  with  a  groan-  like- a 
protest,  he  muttered  something  about  being 
happy,  a  phrase  that  evidently  cost  him 
dearly,  for  he  went  shuffling  down  the  av- 
enue afterwanls  with  his  hat  over  his  eyes, 
and  gesticulating  with  his  hands  as  if  some 
new  immorality  had  suddenly  broke  in  upon 
his  mind." 

"  You  mean  to  say  that  he  is  coming  to 
dinner  here  next  Sunday  ?  "  asked  Temple, 
horrified.  ^ 

'*  A  little  tact  and  good  management  arc 
always  sufficient  to  keep  these  sort  of  men 
down,"  said  Augustus. 
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"Iliope  we  don't  ask  a  man  to  dinner 
"with  the  intention  to  *  keep  him  down,* "  said 
Jack,  sturdily. 

"  At  all  events,"  Qried  Temple,  "  he  need 
not  be  presented  to  Lord  Culduff." 

"  I  suspect  you  will  see  very  little  of  hiro* 
after  dinner,"  observed  Harding,  in  his 
meek  fashion.  "That  wonderful  '32  port 
will  prove  a  detainer  impossible  to  get  away 
from." 

"  ril  keep  him  company  then.  I  rather 
like  to  meet  one  of  these  cross-grained  dogs 
occasionally." 

**  Not  impossibly  you'll  learn  something 
more  pf  that  same  *  public  opinion  '  of  our 
neighbors  regarding  us,"  said  Marion,  haugh- 
tily. 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  cried  the  sailor, 
gaily ;  "  they'll  not  ruffle  my  temper,  even 
it*  they  won't  flatter  my  vanity." 

**  Have  you  asked  the  L'Estranges,  Ma- 
rion ?  "  said  Augustus.  * 

"  We  always  ask  them  after  church ;  they 
are  sure  to  be  disengaged,"  said  she.  "  I  wish, 
Nolly,  that  you,  who  are  such  a  dear  friend 
of  Julia's,  would  try  and  persuade  her  to 
wear  something  else  than  that  eternal  black 
silk.  She  is  so  mtently  bent  on  being  an  An- 
dalusian.  Some  one  unluckily  said  she 
looked  so  Spanish,  that  she  has  got  up  the 
dress,  and  the  little  fan  coquetry,  and  the 
rest  of  it,  in  the  most  absurd  fashion." 

"  Her  grandmother  was  a  Spaniard," 
broke  in  Nelly,  warmly. 

*'  So  they  say,"  said  the  other,  with  a 
shrucr  of  the  shoulders. 

"  There's  a  good  deal  of  style  about  her," 
said  Temple,  with  the  tone  of  one  who  was 
criticising  what  he  understood.  "  She  sings 
prettily.^ 

».*  Prettily  ? "  groaned  Jack.  "Why 
where,  except  amongst  professionals,  did  y6u 
ever  hear  her  equal  ?  " 

"  She  sinM  divinely,"  said  Ellen ;  "  and 
it  i%  after  all,  one  of  her  least  attractions." 

"No  heroics,  for  heaven's  sake;  leave 
that  to  your  brothers,  Nelly,  who  are  fully 
equal  to  it.  J  really  meant  my  remark 
about  her  gown  for  good  nature." 

"  She's  a  nice  girl,"  said  Augustus, "  though 
flAie  is  certainly  a  bit  of  a  coquette." 

"  True ;  but  it's  very  good  coquetry," 
drawled  out  Temple.  "  It's  not  that  jerk- 
ing, uncertain,  unpurpose-like  style  of  affec- 
tation your  Englisn  coquette  displays.  It  is 
not  the  eternal  demand  for  attention  or  ad- 
miration. It  is  simply  a  desire  to  please 
thrown  into  a  thousand  little  graceful  ways, 
each  too  slight,  and  too  faint,  to  be  singled 
out  for  notice,  but  making  up  a  whole  of 
wonderful  captivation." 


"  Well  done,  diplomacy ;  egad,  1  didn't 
know  there  was  that  much  blood  in  the 
Foreign  Office,"  cried  Jack,  laughing; 
"  and  now  I'm  off  to  look  after  my  ni<rbt 
lines.  I  quite  forgot  all  about  them  till  this 
minute." 

"  Take  me  with  you.  Jack,"  said  Nelly, 
and  hastened  after  him,  hat  in  hand. 


CHAPTER  viir. 
THE   ARRIVAL   OF  A  GREAT  MAX. 

It  was  within  a  quarter  of  eight  o'clock 

—  forty-five  minutes  after  the  usual  dinnt?r- 
hour  —  when  Lord  CuldufTs  carriage  drove 
up  to  the  door. 

"The  roads  are  atrocious  down  here,'* 
said  Temple,  apologizing  in  advance  for  an 
offence  which  his  father  rarely,  if  ever  fbr^ 
gave.  "  Don't  vou  think  you  ought  to  to 
out  to  meet  him,  ^r  ? "  asked  he,  hsuf 
timidly. 

"  It  would  only  create  more  delay ;  hell 
appear,  I  take  it,  when  he  is  dressed,"  was 
the  curt  rejoinder,  but  it  was  scarcely 
uttered  when  the  door  was  thrown  wide 
open,  .and  Lord  Culduff  and  Mr.  Cathill 
were  announced. 

Seen  in  the  subdued  light  of  a  drawing- 
room  before  dinner,  LokI  Culdufi*  did  not 
appear  more  than  half  his  real  age,  and  the 
jaunty  stride  and  the  bland  smile  he  wore, 

—  as  he  made  his  ronnd  of  acquaintance, 
might  have  passed  muster  for  five-and- 
thirty ;  nor  was  the  TX)und  vulgar  figure  of 
the  engineer,  awkward  and  familiar  alter- 
nately, a  bad  foil  for  the  very  graceful 
attractions  of  his  lordship's  manner. 

"  We  should  ha^e  been  here  two  hours 
ago,"  said  he,  "  but  mjr  friend  here  insisted 
on  our  coming  coastwise  to  see  a  wonderful 
bay  —  a  natural  harbour  one  might  call  it. 
What's  the  name,  Cutbill  ?  " 

"  Portness,  my  lord." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,  Pbrtness.  On  your 
property,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  I  am  proud  to  sav  it  is.  I  have  seen 
nothing  finer  in  the  Kingdom,"  said  Bram- 
leigh ;  "  and  if  Ireland  were  anything  bnt 
Ireland,  that  harbour  would  be  crowded 
with  shipping,  and  this  coast  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  busy  shores  of  the  island.** 

"  who  knows  if  we  may  not  live  to  lee  it 
such?  Cutbill's  prefects  are  very  grand, 
and  I  declare  that  though  I  deemed  them 
Arabian  Night  stories  a  few  weeks  back,  I 
am  a  convert  now.  Another  advantage  we 
gained," said  he,  turning  to  Marion;  "we 
came  up  through  a  new  shmbber)*,  vHiich 
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wc  were  told  bad  been  all  planned    by 
you." 

**  My  sister  designed  it/'  said  she,  as  she 
smiled  and  made  a  gesture  towards  Ellen. 

*^  May  I  offer  you  my  most  respeutful 
compliments  on  your  success?  I  am  an 
enthusiast  about  landscape-gardening,  and 
though  our  English  climate  gives  us  Qiany 
a  sore  rebuff  in  our  attempts,  the  soil  and 
the  varied  nature  of  the  surface  lend  them- 
selves happily  to  the  pursuit.  I  think  you 
were  at  the  Hague  with  me,  Bramleigh  ?  " 
asked  he  of  Temple. 

*^  Does  he  know  how  late  it  is  V  '*  whis- 
pered Augustus  to  his  father.  "^  Does  he 
Know  we  are  waiting  dinner  ?  " 

''  rU  tell  him,"  and  Colonel  Bramleigh 
walked  forward  from  his  place  before  the 
fire.  ^*'  Vm  afraid,  my  lord,  the  cold  air  of 
our  hills  has  not  given  you  an.  appetite  V  " 

*^  Quite  the  contrary,  I  assure  you.  I  am 
very  hungry." 

^  By  Jove,  and  so  are  we  ! "  blurted  out 
Jack  :  ^^  and  it*s  striking  eight  this  instant." 

"  What  is  your  dinner-honr  ?  " 

*^  It  ought  to  be  seven,"  answered  Jack. 

"  Why,  Cutty,  you  told  me  nine." 

Cutbill  muttered  something  below  his 
breath,  and  turned  away ;  and  Lord  Culduif 
laughingly  said,  '*  I  declare  I  don't  perceive 
tliu  connection.  My  friend,  Colomel  Bram- 
leigh, opines  that  a  French  cook  always 
means  niuivo'clock  dinner.  I'm  horrified  at 
this  delay :  let  us  make  a  hasty  toilette,  and 
repair  our  fault  at  once." 

^  Let  me  show  you  where  you  are  lodged, 
said  Temple,  not  sorry  to  escape  from  the 
drawing-room  at  a  moment  when  his  friend's 
character  and  claims  were  likely  to  be 
»harply  cnticized. 

'*  Catty's  a  vulgar  do^r,"  said  Jack,  as  they 
led  the  room.  ''  But  I'll  be  shot  if  he's  not 
the  best  of  the  two." 

A  haughty  toss  of  Marion's  head  showed 
that  she  was  no  concurring  party  to  the 
sentiment. 

'*  I'm  amazed  to  see  so  young  a  man," 
said  Colonel  Bramleigh.  *^  In  look  at  least, 
he  isn't  forty." 

'*  It's  all  make-up,"  cried  Jack. 

**  He  can't  be  a  great  deal  under  seventy, 
taking  the  list  of  nis  services.  He  was  at 
Vienna  as  a  private  secretary  to  Lord 
Borchester" —  As  Augustus  pronounced 
the  words  Lord  Culdufi*  entered  the  room  in 
a  fragrance  of  perfume  and^  a  brilliancy  of 
colour  that  was  quite  effective ;  for  he  wore 
his  red  ribbon,  and  his  blue  coat  was  lined 
with  white  silk,  and  his  cheeki  glowed  i^ith 
a  bloom  that  youth  itself  could  not  rival. 

*<  Who  talks  of  old  Borchester  ?  "  said  he, 


»» 


gaily.  *'  My  father  used  to  tell  me  such 
stories  of  him.  They  sent  him  over  to 
Hanover  once,  to  report  on  the  avaiiabliJ 
princessies,  tq  marry  the  Prince  :  and,  egad  ! 
he  played  his  part  so  well  that  one  of  them 

—  rrincesa  Helena,  I  think  if  was  —  fell  in 
love  witli  him ;  and  if  it  wasn't  that  he  had 
been  married  already,  —  May  I  offer  my 
arm?"  And  the  rest  of  the  story  was 
prabably  told  as  he  led  Miss  Bramleigh  in 
to  dinner. 

Mr.  Cutbill  only  arrived  as  they  took 
their  places,  and  slunk  into  a  seat  beside 
Jack,  whom,  of  all  the  company,  he  judged 
would  be  the  person  he  could  feel  most  at 
ease  with. 

"  What  a  fop ! "  whispered  Jack,  with  a 
glance  at  the  peer. 

*^  Isn't  he  an  old  humbug  ? "  muttered 
Cutbill.  "  Do  you  know  how  he  managed 
to  appear  in  so  short  a  time  ?  We  stopped 
two  hours  at  a  little  inn  on  the  road  while 
he  made  his  toilette ;  and  the  whole  get-up 

—  paint  and  padding  and  all  —  was  done 
then.  That  great  fur  pelisse  in  which  he 
made  his  entrance  into  the  drawing-room 
removed,  he  was  in  full  dinner  dress  iinder- 
neath.     He's  the  best  actor  living." 

*^  Have  you  known  him  long?  " 

"•  Oh,  yes !  I  know  all  of  them,"  said  he, 
with  a  little  gesture  of  his  hand :  "  that  is, 
they  take  devilish  good  care  to  know  me" 

"  Indeed  !  "  exclaimed  Jack,  in  the  tone 
which  seemed  to  ask  ibr  some  explanation. 

^^  You  see,  here's  how  it  is,"  said  Cutbill, 
as  he  bent  over  his  plate  and  talked  in  a 
tone  cautiously  subdued :  "  all  those  swells 

—  especially  that  generation  yonder — are 
pretty  nigh  aground.  They  have  been  liv- 
mg  for  forty  or  fifly  years  at  something  like 
five  times  their  income;  and  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  this  sudden  rush  of  prosperity  in 
England,  caused  by  railroads,  mmes,  and 
quarries,  or  the  like,  these  fellows  would  have 
been  swept  clean  away.  He's  watching  me 
now.  I'll  ^o  on  by-and-by.  Have  you  any 
good  huntmg  down  here.  Colonel  Bram* 
leigh  ?  "  asked  he  of  the  host,  who  sat  half 
hid  by  a  massive  centre-piece. 

"  xou'U  have  to  ask  my  sons  what  it's  like, 
and  I.  take  it  they'll  give  you  a  mount  too." 

'^  With  pleasure,  Mr.  Cutbill,"  cried 
Augustus.  *'  U  we  have  no  firost,  we'll  show 
you  some  sport  on  Monday  next." 

^*  Delighted,  —  I  like  hunting  of  all 
things." 

''  And  you,  my  lord,  is  it  a  favoarite  sport 
of  years  ?  "  asked  Temple. 

'*  A  long  life  out  of  England,-— which  has 
unfortunately  been  my  case,  —  makes  a  min 
sadly  out  of  gear  in  all  these  things ;  but  I 
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ride,  of  course/'  and  ho  said  the  last  words 
as  though  he  meant  to  imply  '*  because  I  do 
•everything.** 

**  rll  send  over  to  L'Estrange/*  said  Au- 
gustus ;  ^^  he's  sure  to  know  where  the  meet 
IS  for  Monday." 

"  Who  is  L'Esfcrange  ?  **  asked  his  lord- 
ship. 

"  Our  curate  here,*'  replied  Colonel  Bram- 
leigh,  smiling.  ^*  An  excellent  fellow,  and 
a  very  agreeable  neighbour." 

**  Our  only  one,  by  Jove ! "  cried  Jack. 

**  How  gallant  to  forget  Julia,"  said  Nelly 
tartly. 

"  And  the  fair  Julia,  —  who  is  she  ?  " 
asked  Lord  Culduff. 

*•  L'Estrange's  sister,**  replied  Augustus. 

*^  And  now,  mv  lord,"  chimed  in  Jack, 
*^  vou  know  the  whole  Aeishbourhood,  if  we 
don't  throw  m  a  cross-grained  old  fellow,  a 
half-pay  lieutenant  of  the  Bufii$." 

<'  Small  but  select,"  said  Lord  CuldulT 
quietly.  "May  I  venture^  to  ask  you, 
Colonel  Bramleigh,  what  determined  you  in 
your  choice  of  a  residence  here  ?  " 

**  I  suppose  I  must  confess  it  was  mainly  a 
money  consideration.  The  bank  held  some 
rather  heavy  mortgages  over  this  property, 
which  they  were  somewhat  disposea  to  con- 
sider as  capable  of  great  improvement,  and 
as  I  was  Rowing  a  little  wearied  of  City 
life,  I  fancied  I'd  come  over  here  and  "  — 

*^  Regenerate  Ireland,  eh  V  " 

"  Or,  at  least,  live  very  economically,** 
add^d  he,  laughing. 

*'  I  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  that  part 
of  the  experiment,"  said  Lord  Culdufll,  as 
his  eyes  ranged  over  the  table  set  forth  in 
all  the  splendour  that  plate  and  glass  could 
bestow. 

"  I  suspect  napa  means  a  relative 
economy,"  said  Marion,  "something  very 
different  from  our  late  life  in  England." 
'  "  Yes,  my  last  three  years  have  been  very 
costly  ones,"  said  Colonel  Bramleigh,  sigh- 
ing. "  I  lost  heavily  by  the  sale  of  Earl- 
shope,  and  my  unfortunate  election  too  was 
an  expensive  business.  It  will  take  some 
retrenchment  to  maike  up  for  all  this.  I 
tell  the  boys  they'll  have  to  sell  their  hunters, 
or  be  satisfied,  like  the  parson,  to  hunt  one 
day  a  week."  The  self-complacent,  mock 
humility  of  this  speech  was  all  too  appar- 
ent. 

**Itake  it,"  said  Culduff  authoritatively, 
"  that  every  gentleman  "  —  and  he  laid  a 
marked  emphasis  on  the  "gentleman"  — 
**•  must  at  some  period  or  other  of  his  life 
have  spent  more  money  than  he  ought,  more 
than  wiis  subsequently  found  to  to  coave- 
nient." 


"  I  have  repeatedly  done  so,"  broke  in 
Cutbili,  ''  and  invariably  been  sorry  for  it 
afterwards,  inasmuch  as  each  time  one  does 
it  the  difficulty  increases." 

"  Harder  to  get  credit,  you  mean  ?  "  cried 
Jack,  laughing. 

"  Just  so ;  and  one's  friends  get  tired  of 
helping  one.  Just  as  they  told  me,  there 
was  a  fellow  at  Black  wall  used  to  live  by 
drowning  himself.  Uc  was  regularly  fished 
up  once  a  week  and  stomach-pumped  and 
^  cordialled  *  and  hot^blanketed,  and  brought 
round  by  the  Humane  Society's  people,  till 
at  last  they  came  to  discover  the  dodge,  and 
refused  to  restore  him  any  more ;  and  now 
he's  reduced  to  earn  his  bread  as  a  water 
bailiff —  cruel  hard  on  a  fellow  of  such  an 
ingenious  turn  of  mind.^ 

While  the  younger  men  laughed  at  Cut- 
bill's  story.  Lord  Culduff  gave  him  a  re- 
proving glance  from  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  palpably  intended  to  recall  him  to  a 
more  sedate  and  restricted  conviviality. 

"  Are  we  not  to  accompany  you  ?  "  said 
Lord  Culduff  to  Marion,  as  she  and  her 
sister  arose  to  retire.  "  Is  this  barbarism  of 
sitting  after  dinner  maintained  here  ?  " 

"  Only  till  we  finish  this  decanter  of 
claret,  my  loi-d,"  said  Colonel  Bramleigh, 
who  caught  what  was  not  intended  for  bis 
ears. 

"  Ask  the  governor  to  give  you  a  cigar,*' 
whispered  Jack  to  Cutbili;  "he  has  some 
rare  Cubans." 

"  Now,  this  is  what  I  call  regular  jolly," 
said  Cutbili  as  he  drew  a  small  spider  t^ble 
to  his  side,  and  furnished  himself  with  a 
glass  and  a  decanter  of  Madeira,  "  and,** 
added  he  in  a  whisper  to  Jack,  *'  let  us  not 
be  in  hurry  to  leave  it  We  only  want  one 
thing  to  be  perfect,  Colonel  Bramleigh." 

"  If  I  can  only  supply  it,  pray  command 
me,  Mr.  Cutbili." 

"  I  want  this,  then,"  said  Cutbili,  pursin? 
up  bis  mouth  at  one  side,  while  be  opened 
the  other  as  if  to  emit  the  smoke  of  a  cigar. 

"  Do  you  mean  smoking  ?  "  asked  Colonel 
Bramleigh,  in  a  half  irritable  tone. 

"  You  have  it*' 

"  Are  you  a  smoker,  my  lord  ?  "  asked 
the  host,  turning  to  Lord  Culduff. 

"A  very  moderate  one.  A  cigarette 
afler  breakfast,  and  another  at  bed-time,  are 
about  my  excesses  in  that  direction.*' 

"  Then  I'm  afraid  I  must  defraud  yon  of 
the  full  measu^  of  your  enjoyment,  Mr. 
Cutbili ;  we  never  smoke  in  the  dining-room. 
Indeed,  I  myself  have  a  strong  aversion  to 
tobacco,  and  though  I  have  consented  to 
build  a  smoking-room,  it  is  as  far  off  from 
me  as  I  have  b^n  able  to  contrive  iu" 
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^'  And  wbat  about  hu  choice  Cubans, 
eb  ?  "  wbispered  Cutbill  to  Jack. 

*'  AH  hypocrisy.  You'll  find  a  box  of  them 
in  your  dres«ng-room)"  said  Jack,  in  an 
undertone,  *'  when  you  go  upstairs." 

Temple  now  led  his  distinguished  friend 
into  those  charmins  pasturages  where  the 
flocks  of  diplomacy  love  to  dwell,  and  where 
none  other  save  themselves  could  find  herb- 
age.  Nor  was  it  amongst  great  political 
events,  of  peace  or  war,  alliances  or  treaties, 
they  wandered  —  for  perhaps  in  these  the 
outer  world,  taught  as  they  are  by  news- 
papers, might  have  taken  some  interest  and 
some  share.  No ;  their  talk  was  all  of  per- 
sonalities, of  Russian  princes  and  grandees 
of  Spain,  archduchesses  and  "marchesas," 
whose  crafts  and  subtleties,  and  pomps  and 
vanities, >  make  up  a  world  like  no  other 
world  and  play  a  drama  of  life  —  happily,  it 
may  be  for  humanity,  — like  no  other  drama 
that  other  men  and  women  ever  figured  in. 
Now  it  IS  a  strange  fact,  and  I  appeal  to  my 
readers  if  their  experience  will  not  corroborate 
mine,  that  when  two  men  thoroughly  versed 
in  these  themes  will  talk  together  upon  them, 
exchanging  their  stories  and  mingling  their 
c-omments,  the  rest  of  the  company  will  be 
struck  with  a  perfect  silence,  unable  to  join 
in  the  subject  discussed,  and  half  appalled  to 
introduce  'any  ordinary  matter  into  such 
liigli  and  distinguished  society.  And  thus 
Lord  Culdufi*  and  Temple  went  on  for  full 
an  hour  or  more,  pelting  each  other  with  lit- 
tle court  scandals  and  small  state  intrigues, 
tilrColonel  Bramleigh  fell  asleep,  and  Cut- 
bill,  having  finished  his  Madeira,  would 
probably  have  followed  his  host's  example, 
when  a  servant  announced  tea,  adding  m  a 
whisper,  that  Mr.  L'Estrange  and  his  sister 
were  in  the  drawing-room.       * 


CHAPTER   IX. 
OVER    THE    FIRE. 

Tn  a  large  room,  comfortably  furnished, 
but  in  which  tl^ere  was  a  certain  blending 
of  the  articles  of  the  drawing-room  with 
those  of  the  dining-room,  showing  unmista- 
kably the  bachelor  character  of  the  owner,  sat 
two  young  men  at  opposite  sides  of  an  ample 
fireplace.  One  sat,  or  rather  reclined,  on  a 
small  leather  sofa,  his  bandaged  le;i  resting 
on  a  pillow,  and  his  pal»  and  somewhat 
shrunken  face  evidencing  the  results  of  pain  . 
and  confinement  to  th^  house.  His  close- 
cropt  head  and  square-cut  beard,  and  a  cer- 
tain mingled  drollery  and  fierceness  in  the 
eyesy  proclaimed   him  French,  and  so  M.  | 


Anatole  Pracontal  was;  though  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  declare  as  much  from 
his  English,  which  he  spoke  with  singular 
purity  and  the  very  faintest  peculiarity  of 
accent. 

Opposite  him  sat  a  tall  well- built  man  of 
about  thirty-four  or  five,  with  regular  and 
almost  handsome  features,  marred,  indeed, 
in  expression  by  the  extreme  closeness  of 
the  eyes,  and  a  somewhat  long  upper  lip, 
which  latter  defect  an  incipient  moustache 
was  already  concealing.  The  colour  of  his 
hair  was  however  that  shade  of  auburn 
.which  verges  on  red,  and  is  so  commonly 
accompanied  by  a  much  fi^ckled  skin. 
This  same  hair,  and  hands  and  i'eet  almost 
enormous  in  size,  were  the  afflictions  which 
imparted  bitterness  to  a  lot  which  many  re- 
garded as  Yery  enviable  in  life;  for  Mr. 
JPhilip  Longworth  was  his  own  master,  free 
to  go  where  he  pleased,  and  the  owner  of  a 
v^ry  sufficient  fortune.  He  had  been 
brought  up  at  Oscot,  and  imbibed,  with  a 
very  fair  share  of  knowledge,  a  large  stock 
of  that  general  mistrust  and  suspicion  which 
is  the  fortune  of  those  entrusted  to  priestly 
teaching,  and  which,  though  he  had  trav- 
elled largely  and  mixed  freely  with  the  world, 
still  contmued  to  cling  to  his  manner,  which 
might  be  characterised  by  the  one  word  — 
furtive. 

Longworth  had  only  arrived  that  day  for 
dinner,  and  the  two  friends  were  now  ex- 
changing their  experiences  since  they  had 
parted  some  eight  months  before  at^  the 
second  cataract  of  the  Nile. 

**  And  so,  Pracontal,  you  nerer  got  one  of 
my  letters?" 

**  Not  one,  —  on  my  honour.  Indeed,  if 
it  were  not  that  I  learned  by  a  chance  meet- 
ing with  a  party  of  English  tourists  at  Cannes 
that  they  had  met  you  at  Cairo,  Td  have 
begun  to  suspect  you  had  taken  a  plunn^e 
into  the  Nile,  or  into  Mohammedom,  for 
which  latter  you  were  showing  some  dis- 
position, you  remember,  when  we  parted." 

**  True  enough ;  and  if  one  was  sure  never 
to  turn  westward  again,  there  are  many 
things  in  favour  of  the  turban.  It  is  the 
most  sublime  conception  of  egotism  possible 
to  imagine." 

"  Egotism  is  a  mistake,  mon  cher,"  said 
the  other ;  '*  a  man's  own  heart,  make  it  as 
comfortable  as  he  may,  is  too  small  an 
apartment  to  live  in.  I  do  not  say  this  in 
any  grand  benevolent  spirit.  There's  no 
humbug  of  philanthropy  in  the  opinion." 

''  Of  that  I'm  fully  assured,"  said  Long- 
worth,  with  a  gravity  which  made  the  other 
laugh. 

*'  No,"  continued  he,  still  laughing.     *^  I 
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want  a  larger  field,  a  wider  hunting-groand , 
for  my  diverdon  than  ray  own  nature." 

^*  A  disciple,  in  fact,  of  your  gr^at  model, 
Louis  Napoleon.  You  incline  to  annexa* 
tions.  By  the  way,  how  fares  it  with  your 
new  projects  ?  Have  you  seen  the  lawyer 
I  gave  you  the  letter  to  V  " 

'*Ycs.  I  stayed  eight  days  in  town  to 
confer  with  him.  I  heard  from  him  this 
very  day." 

"  Well,  what  says  he  ?  " 

."  His  letter  is  a  very  savage  one.  He  is 
angry  with  me  for  having  come  here  at  all ; 
and  particularly  angry  because  I  have  bro- 
ken my  leg,  and  can't  come  away." 

*^  What  does  he  think  of  your  case,  how- 
ever ?  " 

'*  He  thinks  it  manageable.  He  says,  as, 
of  course,  I  knew  he  would  say,  that  it  de- 
mands most  cautious  treatment  and  great 
acuteness.  There  are  blanks,  historical 
blanks,  to  be  filled  up ;  links  to  connect,  and 
such  like,  which  will  demand  some  time  and 
some  money.  I  have  told  him  I  have  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  the  one,  but  for  the  oth- 
er I  am  occasionally  slightly  pinched." 

"  It  promises  well,  however  ?  " 

•  **  Most  hopefiilly.  And  when  once  I  have 
proved  myself —  not  always  so  easy,  as  it 
seems  —  the  son  of  my  father,  I  am  to  go 
over  and  see  him  again  in  consultation." 

'*  Kelson  is  a  man  of  station  and  charac- 
ter, and  if  he  undertakes  your  cause  it  is  in 
itself  a  strong  guarantee  of  its  goodness." 

**  Why,  these  men  take  all  that  is  offered 
them.  Phey  no  more  refuse  a  bad  suit  than 
a  doctor  rejects  a  hopeless  patient." 

*^  And  so  will  a  doctor,  if  he  happen  to 
be  an  honest  man,"  said  Longworth,  half 
peevishly.  "Just  as  he  would  also  refuse 
to  treat  one  who  would  persist  in  loUowintr 
his  own  caprices  in  defiance  of  all  advice." 

"  Which  touches  me.  Is  it  not  so  ?  "  .said 
the  other  laughing.  "  Well,  I  think  I  ought 
to  have  stayed  quietly  here,  and  not  shown 
myself  in  public.  All  the  more,  since  it  has 
cost  mo  this,"  and  he  pointed  to  his  leg  as 
bespoke.  "  But  I  can't  help  confessms  it, 
Philip,  the  sight  of  those  fellows  in  their 
gay  scarlet,  caracolling  ov€r  the  sward,  and 
popping  over  the  walls  and  hedges,  pro- 
voked me.  It  was  exactly  like  a  challenge ; 
so  I  felt  it,  at  least.  It  was  as  thoug[h  they 
said,  *'  What  I  you  come  here  to  pit  your 
claims  against  ours,  and  you  are  still  not 
gentleman  enough  to  meet  u^  in  a  fair  field 
and  face  the  same  perils  that  we  do.'  And 
this,  be  it  remembered,  to  one  who  had 
served  in  a  cavalry  legiment,  and  made 
campaij^ns  with  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique. 
I  couldn't  stand  it,,  and  afler  the  second 


day  I  mounted,  and  "  —  a  motion  of  liis 
hand  finished  the  senten<!e. 

"  All  that  sort  of  reasoning  is  so  totally 
difierent  from  an  Englishman's  that  I  am 
unable  even  to  discuss  it.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  understand  the  refined  sensibility  that 
resents  provocations  which  were  never  o£- 
fered." 

''*■  I  know  you  don't,  and  I  know  your 
countrymen  do  not  either.  Yon  are  such  a 
practical  people  that  your  very  policemen 
never  interfere  with  a  criminal  till  he  has 
fully  committed  himself."  . 
.  "  In  plain  words,  we  do  not  content  our- 
selves with  inferences.  But  tell  me,  did  any 
of  these  people  call  to  see  you,  or  ask  after 
you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  they  sent  the  day  afler  my  disas- 
ter, and  they  also  told  the  doctor  to  say  how 
happy  they  should  be  if  they  could  be  of 
service  to  me.  And  a  young  naval  com- 
mander, —  his  card  is  yonder,  —  came  I 
think  three  times,  and  would  have  come  up 
if  I  had  wished  to  receive  him ;  but  Kelson  s 
letter,  so  angry  about  my  great  indiscretiou 
as  he  called  it,  made  me  decline  the  visit, 
and  confine  my  acknowledgment  to  thanks." 

*^I  wonder  what  my  old  gatekeeper 
thought  when  he  saw  them,  or  their  livcn4*s, 
in  this  avenue  ?  "  said  Longworth,  a  pecu- 
liar bitterness  in  his  tone. 

**  Why,  what  should  he  think,  —  was 
there  any  feud  between  the  families  ?  " 

*^  How  could  there  be  ?  These  people 
have  not  been  man^  months  in  Ireland. 
What  I  meant  was  with  reference  to  tae 
feud  that  is  six  centuries  old,  the  old  open 
ulcer,  that  makes  all  rule  in  this  country  a 
struggle,  and  all  resistance  to  it  a  patriot- 
ism. Don't  you  know,"  asked  he»  almost 
sternly,  "  thatt  I  am  a  Papist  ?  " 

"  X  es,  you  told  me  so." 

"  And  don't  you  know  that  my  religion 
is  not  a  mere  barrier  to  my  advancement  in 
man^  careers  of  life,  but  is  a  social  disquali- 
fication —  that  it  is,  like  the  trace  of  black 
blood  in  a  Creole,  a  ban  excluding  him  from 
intercourse  with  his  better-born  neighbours 
—  that  I  belong  to  a  class  juntas  mu(;h  shut 
out  f  i*om  all  the  relations  of  society,  as  were 
the  Jews  in  the  fifteenth  century  ?  " 

*'  I  remember  that  you  told  me  so  once, 
but  I  own  1  never  fully  comprehended  it, 
nor  understood  how  the  question  of  a  man*s 
faith  was  to  decide  his  standing  in  this 
world,  and  thaU  being  the  etjual  of  those 
about  you  in  birth  and  condition,  your  re- 
ligion should  stamp  you  with  inferiority." 

^*  But  I  did  not  tell  you  I  was  not  their 
equal,"  said  Longworth.  with  a  slow  and 
painful  distinctness.    **  We  are  novi  homi* 
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^  nes  here ;  a  couple  of  generations  back  we 
'were  peasants,  —  as  poor  as  anything  you 
could  see  out  of  that  window.  By  hard 
work  and  some  good  luck  —  of  course  there 
was  luck  in  it —  we  emerged,  and  got 
enough  together  to  live  upon,  and  I  was 
sent  to  a  costly  school,  and  then  to  college, 
that  I  might  start  in  life  the  equal  of  my 
fellows.  But  what  avails  it  all?  To  bold 
a  station  in  life,  to  mix  with  tiie  world,  to 
associate  with  men  educated  and  brought 
up  like  myself,  I  must  quit  my  own  country 
and  live  abroad.  I  know,  1  see,  you  can 
make  nothing  of  this.  It  is  out  and  out  in- 
comprehensible. You  made  a  clean  sweeps 
of  these  things  with  your  great  Revolution 
of  *98.     Ours  is  yet  to  come." 

"  Per  Dio !  Fd  not  stand  it,"  cried  the 
otherjpassionately. 

'*  You  couldn't  help  it  You  must  stand 
it ;  at  least,  till  such  time  as  a  good  many 
others,  equally  aggrieved  as  yourself,  resolve 
to  risk  something  to  change  it ;  and  this  is 
remote  enough,  for  there  is  nothing  that 
men, — I  mean  educated  and  cultivated 
men,  —  are  more  averse  to,  than  any  open 
confession  of  feeling  a  social  disqualification. 
I  may  tell  it  to  you. here,  as  we  sit  over  the 
fire,  but  111  not  go  out  and  proclaim  it,  I 
promise  you.  'Diese  are  confessions  one 
keeps  for  the  fireside." 

"  And  will  not  these  people  vbit  you  ?  " 

«« Nothing  less  likely." 

♦*  Nor  you  call  upon  them  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not." 

I'  And  will  you  continue  to  live  within  an 
hour's  drive  of  each  other  without  acquaint- 
ance or  recognition  ?" 

"  Probably,  —  at  least  we  may  salute 
when  we  meet" 

'*  Then  I  say  the  guillotine  |ias  done  more 
ibr  civilization  than  the  schoolm^ister,"  cried 
the  other.  **  And  all  this  because  you  are 
a  Papist  ?  " 

*'  Just  so.  I  belong  to  a  faith  so  deeply 
associated  with  a  bygone  inferiority  that  I 
am  not  to  be  permitted  to  emerge  from  it, 
—  there's  the  secret  of  it  all." 

"  Fd  rebel.  Td  descend  into  the  streets ! " 

"  And  you'd  get  hanged  for  your  pains." 

A  shrug  of  the  shoulders  was  all  the  reply, 
and  Long  worth  went  on :  — 

"  Some  one  oncQ  said,  *  It  was  better 
economy  in  a  state  to  teach  people  not  to 
■te  il  than  to  build  gaols  ibr  the  thieves ; ' 
and  so  I  would  say  to  our  rulers :  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  give  us  some  of  the  things 
we  ask  for  than  to  enact  all  the  expensive 
measures  that  are  taken  to  repress  us." 

*'  What  chance  have  I  then  of  justice  in 


such  a  country  ?  "  cried  the  foreigner  p^- 
sionately. 

*^  Better  than  in  any  land  of  Europe^ 
Indeed  I  will  so  further,  and  say  it  is  the 
one  land  in  Europe  where  corruption  is 
impossible  on  the  seat  of  judgment.  If 
you  make  out  your  claim,  as  fully  as  you 
detailed  it  to  me,  if  evidence  vnll  sustain 
your  allegations,  your  flag  will  as  certainly 
wave  over  that  high  tower  yonder  as  that 
decanter  stands  there." 

**  Here's  to  la  bonne  chance"  said  the 
other,  filUiig  a  bumper  and  drinking  it  off. 

"  You  wiU  need  to  be  very  prudent,  very 
circumspect;  two  things  which  I  suspect 
will  cost  you  some  trouble,"  said  Long- 
worth.  "  The  very  name  you  will  have  to 
go  by  will  be  a  difficulty.  To  call  yourself 
Bramleigh  will  be  an  open  declaration  of 
war ;  to  write  yourself  Fracontal  is  an  ad- 
mission that  yon  have  no  claim  to  the  other 
appellation." 

*•*•  It  was  my  mother's  name.  She  was  of 
a  Proven9al  family, 'and  the  Pracontals 
were  people  of  eood  blood." 

*'But  your  father  was  always  called 
Bramleigh  ?  " 

*^  My  father,  mon  cher,  had  fifly  aliases ; 
he  was  Louis  Lagranse  under  the  Empire, 
Victor  Cassagnac  at  the  Restoration,  Carlo 
Salvi  when  sentenced  to  the  galleys  at 
Naples,  Ercole  Giustiniani  when  he  shot 
the  Austrian  colonel  at  Capua,  and  I  be- 
lieve when  he  was  last  heard  of,  the  cap- 
tain of  a  slaver,  he  was  called,  for  shartness' 
sake,  *  Brutto,'  for  he  was  not  personally 
attractive." 

"  Then  when  and  where  was  he  known 
as  Bramleigh  ?  " 

**  Whenever  he  wrote  to  England. 
Whenever  he  asked  for  money,  which,  on 
the  whole,  was  pretty  often,  he  was  Mon- 
tagu Bramleigh." 

*^  To  whom  were  these  letters  ad- 
dressed ?  " 

*^  To  his  father,  Montagu  Bramleigh, 
Portland  Place,  London.  I  have  it  all  in 
my  note-book." 

'*  And  these  appeals  were  responded 
to?" 

"  Not  so  satisfactorily  as  one  might  wish. 
The  replies  were  flat  refusals  to  give  money, 
and  rather  unpleasant  menaces  as  to  police 
measures  if  the  insistance  were  continued." 
"  You  have  some  of  these  letters  ?  " 
^*  The  lawyer  has,  I  think,  four  of  them. 
The  last  contained  a  bank  order  for  ^ve 
huu'lred  francs,  payable  to  Giacomo  Lamt, 
or  order." 
**  Who  was  Lami  ?  " 
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'*  Lami  was  the  name  of  my  grandmoth- 
er ;  her  father  was  Giacomo.  He  was  the 
old  fresco-painter  who  came  over  from 
Rome  to  paint  the  walls  of  that  great  house 
yonder,  and  it  was  his  daughter  that  Bram- 
ieigh  married." 

**  Which  Bramleigh  was  the  father  of 
the  present' possessor  of  Castello  ?  ** 

**  Precisely.  Montagu  Bramleigh  mar- 
ried my  grandmother  here  in  Ireland,  and 
when  the  troubles  broke  out,  either  to  save 
her  father  from  the  laws  or  to  get  rid  of 
him,  managed  to  smuggle  him  out  of  the 
country  over  to  Holland*  —  the  last  sup- 
position, and  the  more  likely,  is  that  he 
sent  his  wife  off'  with  her  father." 

**  What  evidence  is  there  of  this  mar- 
riage ?  " 

*'  It  was  registered  in  some  parish 
authority ;  at  least  so  old  Giacomo's  journal 
records,  for  we  have  the  journal,  and  with- 
out it  we  might  never  nave  known  of  our 
claim;  but  besides  that,  there  are  two  let- 
ters of  Montagu  Bramleigh's  to  my  ^and- 
mother,  written  when  he  had  occasion  to 
leave  her  about  ten  days  after  their  mar- 
riage, and  they  begin,  *  My  dearest  wife,' 
and  are  signed,  *  Your  affectionate  husband, 
M.  Bramleigh.'    The  lawyer  has  all  these." 

"  How  did  it  come  about  that  a  rich 
London  banker,  as  Bramleigh  was,  should 
ally  himself  with  the  daughter  of  a  work- 
ing Italian  tradesman  ?  " 

'^Here's  the  story,  as  conveyed  by  old 
Giacomo*s  notes.  Bramleigh  came  over 
here  to  look  after  the  progress  of  the  works 
for  a  great  man,  a  bishop  and  a  lord  mar- 
quis too,  who  was  the  owner  of  the  place ; 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lami  and  his 
daughters;  there  were  two;  the  younger 
only  a  child,  however.  The  eldest,  £n- 
richetta,  was  very  beautiful,  so  beautiful 
indeed,  that  Giacomo  was  eternally  intro- 
ducing her  head  into  all  his  frescoes;  she 
was  a  blonde  Italian,  and  made  a  most 
lovely  Madonna.  Old  Giacomo's  journal 
mentions  no  less  than  eight  altar-pieces 
where  she  figures,  not  to  say  that  she  takes 
her  place  pretty  frequently  in  heathen 
society  also,  and  if  I  be  rightly  informed, 
ehe  is  the  centre  fi<i:ure  of  a  ceiling  in  this 
very  house  of  Castello,  in  a  small  octagon 
tower,  the  wliole  of  which  Lami  painted 
with  his  own  hand.  Bramleigh  fell  in  love 
with  this  girl  and  married  her." 

"  But  she  was  a  Catholic." 

**No.  Lami  was  originally  a  Walden- 
«ian,  and  held  some  sort  of  faith,  I  don't 
exactly  know  what,  that  claimed  affinity 
with  the  English  church ;  at  all  events,  the 
vicar  here,  a  certain  Robert  Mathews,  — 


his  name  is  in  the  precious  journal,  —  mar- 
ried them,  and  man  and  wife  they  were." 

"  When  and  how  did  all  these  facts  come 
to  vour  knowledge  ?  " 

"  As  to  the  when  and  the  how,  the  9ame 
answer  will  suffice.    I  was  serving  as  sous- 
lieutenant  of  cavah'y  in  Africa  when  news 
reached  me  that  the  Anfradella,  the  ship  in 
which  my  father  sailed,  was  lost  off  the 
Cape  Yerde  islands,  with  all  on  board.     I 
hastened  off*  to  Naples,  where  a  ^Ir.  Bol- 
ton lived,  who  was  chief  owner  of  the 
vessel,  to  hear  what  tidings  had  reached 
him  of  the  disaster,  and  to  learn  somet&in^ 
df  my  father's  affairs,  for  he  had  been,  if  1 
might  employ  so  fine  a  word  for  so  small  a 
function,  his  banker  for  years.    Indeed,  but 
for  Bolton's  friendship  and    protection  — 
how  earned  I    never  knew  —  my  father 
would  have  come  to  grief  years  before,  for 
he  was  a  thorough  Italian,  and  always  up 
to  the  neck  in  conspiracies ;  he  had  been  in 
that  Bonapartist  affair  at  Rome ;  was  a 
Carbonaro  and  a  Camorrist,  and  Heaven 
knows  what  besides.     And  though  Bolton 
was  a  man  very  unlikely  to  sympathize 
with  these  opinions,  I  take  it  my  respected 
parent  must  have  been  a  bon  diahle  that 
men  who  knew  him  .would  not  willingly  see 
wrecked  and  ruined.      Bolton  was  most 
kind  to  myself  personally.     He  received 
me  with    many  signs  of   fi'iendshi^,  and 
without  troubling  me  with  any  more  details 
of  law  than  were  positively  unavoidable, 

Eut  me  in  possession  of  the  little  my  father 
ad  left  behind  him,  which  consisted  of  S 
few  hundred  francs  of  savings  and  an  old 
chest,  with  some  older  clothes  and  a  mass 
of  papers  and  letters  —  dangerous  enough, 
as  I  discovered,  to  have  compromised  scores 
'of  people  —  and  a  8tran<ve  old  manuscript 
book,  clasped  and  locked,  called  the  Dian/ 
of  Giacomo  Lamij  with  matter  in  it  for 
half-a-dozen  romances;  for  Giacomo,  too, 
had  the  conspirator's  taste,  had  known 
Danton  intimately,  and  was  deep  in  the 
confidence  of  all  the  Irish  republicans  who 
were  afiSliated  with  the  French  revolution* 
ar^  party.  But  besides  this  the  book  con- 
tained ^a  quantity  of  original  letters;  and 
when  mention  was  made  m  the  text  of  this 
or  that  event,  the  letter  which  related  to 
it,  or  replied  to  some  communication  about 
it,  was  appended  in  the  original.  I  made 
this  curious  volume  my  study  for  weeks, 
till,  in  fact,  I  came  to  know  far  more  abont 
old  Giacomo  and  his  times  than  I  ever 
knew  about  my  father  and  his  epoch. 
.  There  was  not  a  country  in  Europe  in 
which  he  had  not  lived,  nor,  I  bolieve.  one 
in  which  he  had  not  involved  himself  in 
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some  tremble.  He  lored  his  art,  bat  he 
loved  politica]  plotting  and  conspiracy  even 
more,  and  was  ever  ready  to  resign  his 
most  profitable  engagement  for  a  scheme 
that  promised  to  OTertmrn  a  goremment 
or  unthrone  a  sovereign.  My  first  thought 
on  reading  his  carious  reminiscences  was 
to  make  them  the  basis  of  a  memoir  for 
poblication.  Of  course  they  wero  fearfnlly 
indiscreet,  and  involved  reputations  that 
no  one  had  ever  thought  of  assailing ;  but 
they  were  chiefly  of  persons  dead  and  gone, 
and  it  was  only  their  memory  that  could 
suffer.  I  spoke  to  Bolton  about  this.  He 
approved  of  the  notion,  principally  as  a 
means  of  helping  me  to  a  little  moner, 
which  I  stood  much  in  need  of,  and  gave 
me  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Paris,  the  well- 
known  publisher  Lecoq,  of  the  Rue  St. 
Honore. 

*^  As  I  was  dealing  with  a  man  of  honour 
and  high  character,  I  had  no  scruple  in 
leaving  the  volume  of  old  Giacomo's  me- 
moirs in  Lecoq's  hands ;  and  after  about  a 
week  I  returned  to  learn  what  he  thought 
of  it  He  ifas  frank  enough  to  say  that  no 
such  diary  had  ever  come  before  him — 
that  it  cleared  up  a  vast  number  of  points 
hitherto  doubtful  and  obscure,  and  showed 
an  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  private  life 
of  the  period  absolutely  marvellous ;  *■  but,' 
said '  he,  *  it  would  never  do  to  make  it 
public.  Most  of  these  men  are  now  forgot- 
ten, it  is  true,  but  their  descendants  remain, 
asd  live  in  honour  amongst  us.  What  a 
*  terrible  scandal  it  would  be  to  proclaim  to 
the  world  that  of  these  people  many  were 
illegitimate,  many  in  the  enjoj^ment  of 
large  fortunes  to  which  they  had  not  a  shad- 
ow of  a  title ;  in  fact,'  said  he,  *  it  would  be 
to  hurl  a  live  shell  in  the  very  midst  of 
society,  leaving  the  havoc  and  destruction 
it  misht  cause  to  blind  chance.  But,'  added 
he, ''  It  strikes  me  there  is  a  more  profitable 
use  the  volume  might  be  put  to.  Have  you 
read  the  narrative  of  your  grandmother's 
marriage  in  Ireland  with  that  rich  English- 
man?' I  owned  I  had  read  it  carelessly, 
and  without  bestowing  much  interest  on  the 
theme.  *  Gro  back  and  re-read  it,'  said  he, 
'  and  come  and  talk  it  over  with  me  to-mor- 
row evening.'  As  I  Entered  his  room  the 
next  night  ne  arose  ceremoniously  from  his 
chair,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  well-nstsumed 
obsequiousness,  *•  Si  je  ne  ine  trompe  pas, 
j'ai  I'honneur  de  voir  Monsieur  Bramleigh, 
n'est  ce  pas  ? '  I  laufrhed,  and  replied,  *•  Je 
ne  m'y  oppose  pas,  Monsieur ; '  and  we  at 
once  launched  out  into  the  details  of  the 
story,  of  which  each  of  us  had  formed  pre- 
cisely the  same  opinion. 


'*  111  luck  would  have  it,  that  as  I  went 
back  to'  ray  lodgings  on  that  night  I  should 
meet  Bertani,  and  Varese,  and  Manini,  and 
be  persuaded  to  go  and  sup  with   them. 
They  were  all  suspected  by  the  police,  from 
their  connection  with  Orsini ;   and  on  the 
morning  after  I  received  an  order  from  the 
Minister  of  War  to  join  my  regiment  at 
Oran,  and  an  intimation  that  my  character 
being  fully  known,  it  behoved  me  to  take 
care.    I  gave  no  grounds  for 'more  stringent 
measures    towards  me.     I  understood  the 
'caution,'  and,  not  wishing  to  compromise 
M.  Lecoq,  who  had  been  so  friendly  in  'all 
his  relations  with  me,  I  left  France,  without 
even  an  opportunity  of  getting  back  my 
precious  volume,  which  I  never  saw  again 
till  I  revisited  Paris  eight  years  afler,  having 
given  in   my  demission  from   the  service. 
Lecoq  obtained  for  me  that  small  appoint- 
,ment  I  held  under  M.  Lesseps  in  Egypt,  and 
which  I  had  given  up  a  few  weeks  before  I 
met  jron  on  the  Nile.     I  ought  to  tell  you 
that  Lecoq,  for  what  reason  I  can't  tell,  was 
not  so  fully  persuaded  that  my  claim  was  as 
direct  as  he  had  at  first  thought  it;    and 
indeed  his  advice  to  me  was  rather  to  address 
myself  seriously  to  some  means  of  livelihood, 
or  to  try  and  make  some  compromise  with 
the  Bramleighs,  with  whom  he  deemed  a 
mere  penniless  pretender  would  not  have 
the  smallest  chance  of  success.     I  hesitated 
a  good  deal  over  his  counsel.    There  was 
much  in  it  that  weighed  with  me,  perhaps 
convinced  me ;   but  I  was  always  more  or 
less  of  a  gambler,  and  more  than  once  have 
I  risked  a  stake,  which,  if  I  lost,  would  have 
left  me  penniless ;  and  at  last  I  resolved  to 
say,  Ya  Banque,  here  goes ;  all  or  nothing. 
There's  my  story,  mon  cher,  without  any 
digressions,  even  one  of  which,  if  I  had 
permitted  myself  to  be  led  into  it,  would 
haveproved  twice  as  long." 

"  The  strength  of  a  chain  is  the  strength 
of  its  weakest  link,  the  engineers  tell  us," 
said  Longworth,  "  and  it  is  the  same  with 
evidence.  I'd  like  to  hear  what  Kelson  says 
of  the  case." 

"  That  I  can  scarcely  give  you.  His  last 
letter  to  me  is  full  of  questions  which  I  can- 
not answer;  but  you  shall  read  it  for  your- 
self. Will  you  send  upstairs  for  my  wnting- 
desk?" 

"We'll  con  that  over  to-morrow  after 
breakfast,  when  our  heads  will  be  clearer 
and  brighter.  Have  you  old  Lami*s  journal 
with  you  ?  " 

**  No.  All  my  papers  are  with  Kelson. 
The  only  thing  I  have  here  is  a  sketch  in 
coloured  chalk  of  my  <rrandmother,  in  her 
eighteenth  year,  as  a  Flora,  and,  firom  the 
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date,  it  must  have  been  done  in  Ireland, 
when  Giacomo  was  working  at  the  frescoes.** 

"  That  my  father,"  said  rracontal,  after  a 
pause,  "  counted  with  certainty  on  this  suc- 
cession all  his  own  papers  show,  as  well  as 
the  care  he  bestowed  on  my  early  education, 
and  the  importance  he  attached  to  my 
knowing  and  speaking  English  perfectly. 
But  my  father  cared  far  more  for  a  con- 
spiracy than  a  fortune.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who  only  seem  to  live  when  they  are 
confronted  by  a  great  danger,  and  I  believe 
there  has  not  been  a  great  plot  in  Europe 
these  last  five-and-thirty  years  without  his 
name  being  in  it.  He  was  twice  handed 
over  to  the  French  authorities  by  the  Eng- 
lish Government,  and  there  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Bramleighs  were  the  se- 
cret instigators  of  the  extradition.  There 
was  no  easier  way  of  getting  rid  of  his 
claims." 

'*  These  are  disabilities  which  do  not  attach* 
to  you.'* 

*'No,  thank  heaven.  I  have  gone  no 
farther  with  these  men  than  mere  acquaint- 
ance. I  know  them  all,  and  they  know  me 
well  enough  to  know  that  I  deem  it  the 
greatest  disaster  of  my  life  that  my  father 
was  one  of  them.  It  it  not  too  much  to  say 
that  a  small  part  of  the  enertry  he  bestowed 
on  schemes  of  peril  and  ruin  would  have 
sufficed  to  have  vindicated  his  claim  to 
wealth  and  fortune." 


"  You  told  mo,  I  think,  that  Kelson  hinted 
at  the  possibility  of  some  compromise, — 
something  which,  sparing  them  the  penalty 
of  publicity,  would  still  secure  to  you  an 
ample  fortune." 

'^  Yes.  What  he  said  was,  *  Juries  are, 
with  all  their  honesty  of  intentioji,  capri- 
cious things  to  trust  to ; '  and  that,  not  bemg 
rich  enough  to  suffer  repeated  defeats,  an 
adverse  verdict  might  be  fatal  to  me.  I 
didn't  like  the  reasoning  altogether,  but  I 
was  so  completely  in  his  hands  that  I  forbore 
to  make  any  objection,  and  so  the  matter 
remained." 

^'  I  suspect  he  was  right,"  said  Lon<;wortb, 
thoughtfully.  *'  At  the  same  time,  the  case 
must  be  strong  enough  to  promise  victor^', 
to  sustain  the  proposal  of  a  compromise." 

'•'■  And  if  I  can  show  the  game  in  my  hand 
why  should  I  not  claim  the  stakes  ?  " 

"  Because  the  other  party  may  delay  the 
settlement.  They  may  challenge  the  cards, 
accuse  you  of  a  rook,  put  out  the  lights,  any- 
thing, m  short,  that  shall  break  up  the 
game." 

"  I  see,"  said  Pracontal,  gq^veU' ;  "  the 
lawyer's  notion  may  be  better  than  I  thought 
it." 

A  long  silence  ensued  between  them,  then 
Longworth,  looking  at  his  watch,  exclaimed, 
"  Who'd  believe  it  ?  It  wants  only  a  few 
minutes  to  two  o'clock.     Grood-night." 


THS    SKATBB. 

The  skater  lightly  laughs  and  glides, 
Unknowing  that  beneath  the  ice 
Whereon  he  carves  his  fair  device, 

A  stlQeued  corpse  in  silence  slides. 


It  glareth  upward  at  his  play  : 
Its  cold,  blae,  ri^rid  fingers  steal 
Beneath  the  tread  ings  of  his  heel ; 

It  floats  along  and  floats  away. 


He  has  not  seen  its  horror  pass ; 
His  heart  is  blithe ;  the  villa^  hears 
His  distant  laughter ;  he  careers 

In  festive  waltz  athwart  the  glass. 


We  are  the  'skaters,  we  who  skim 
The  surface  of  Life's  solemn  flood, 
And  drive,  with  gladness  in  our  blood, 

A  daring  dance  from  brim  to  brim. 

Our  feet  are  swift,  our  faces  bom, 
Our  hopes  aspire  like  soaring  birds ; 
The  world  takes  courage  from  our  words^ 

And  sees  the  golden  tiige  return. 

But  ever  near  us,  silent,  cold, 
Float  those  who  bounded  from  the  bank 
With  etif^  hearts,  like  us,  and  ssnk, 

Because  their  feet  wore  overbold. 

Ther  sank  throagh  breathing  holes  of  vice» 
Through  treacherous  sheens  of  onUilicf ; 
They  know  not  their  despair  and  (;ricf — 

Their  hearts  and  minds  are  turned  to  ico. 


OABBICK. 
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From  The  DabUn  University  Kngniine. 
6ARRICK  ~  A  11ANAQER»S  END. 

Yet  if  the  stage  was  now  to  lose  its  great 
light,  the  happy  law  of  compensadon  was 
already  proTidiog  that  the  perfect  day 
shoald  not  go  down  in  darkness.  For  in 
this  closing  season  the  great  daaghter  of  the 
Kemble  family  came  to  Drory-lane,  and 
elegantly  and  correctly  declaimed  Portia. 
To  think  of  the  great  actress  in  sach  a  light 
part  seems  difficult.  She  was  to  be  an  ex- 
ception to  the  precedent  of  great  tragedi- 
ans who  have  mostly  established  themselves 
and  stormed  success  in  a  single  night.  Bat 
coming  after  Mrs.  Clive,  who,  with  execra- 
ble taste,  turned  the  trial  scene  into  a  buf- 
foonery by  mimicking  the  manner  and  voice 
of  Mr.  Dunning  the  great  lawyer,  such 
classic  correctness  most  have  sounded  tame. 
One  of  the  common  stock  chaj^es  against 
Garrick  has  been  that  he  was  jealous  of  the 
rising  powers  of  this  fine  actress,  or  that 
taking  a  sort  of  dislike  to  her,  he  kept  her 
back.  The  deader  will,  I  dare  say,  now  be 
prepared  after  the  fate  of  so  many  stock 
charges,  which  a  little  calm  inqnirjr  had 
scattered,  to  see  this  imputation  dissipated 
like  a  cloud.  It  will  be  found,  that  so  far 
firom  being  kept  back,  she  was  almost  undu- 
ly brought  forward.  Drury-lane  was  rich 
in  actresses  of  the  highest  mark,  and  all 
*^  the  capital  parts  "  were  in  the  lawful  pos- 
session of  such  incomparable  artists  as  Miss 
*  Tounge,  Mrs.  Abington,  and  Mrs.  Tates. 
It  would  be  only  &ir  that  these  tried  auxil- 
iaries who  had  served  long  — though  per- 
haps not  faithfully  —  should  fairly  claim  to 
share  in  the  clones  of  this  dotting  season. 
Tet  to  Mrs.  Siddons  was  given  Lad^f  Anne 
in  *'  Richard,"  and  out  of  the  last  nine 
nights,  when  all  £ngland,  and  even  France, 
was  rushing  lo  see  and  hear  the  iast  of  the 
fiunous  actor,  she  was  privil^red  to  play  on 
six  with  him,  a  great  dtvour  and  indulgence 
to  a  novice,  especiaUy  when  we  think  what 
niceties  there  are  m  the  adiustment  of 
characters,  and  how  jealous  the  possessofs 
of**  capital  parts"  can  reasonably  De. 

Tet  he  was  not  to  abdicate  without 
knowing  some  of  his  old  theatrical  trouble; 
and  it  was  certainl^r  a  little  perverse  that 
after  so  long  a  period  of  repose,  and  the 
perfect  barmony  that  had  reigned  at  Dmry 
for  so  many  vean,  a  most  disagreeable 
emetife  should  have  signalized  the  last  few 
months  of  bis  reign.  It  was  a  very  curious 
and  dramatic  episode.  A  tall,  gigantic, 
*"  bruising  **  clergyman,  who  could  fight  his 
way  through  a  **  row  "  at  Ranelagh  Gardens 


as  desperately  as  he  could  through  the  col- 
umns of  his  own  newspaper,  and  who,  if 
either  sinews  or  journal  failed  him,  was 
ready  to  "^  go  out "  and  get  satisfaction  with 
the  pistol,  had  written  his  play,  like  so  many 
other  clergymen.  So  powerful  and  dan-' 
gerons  a  character  was,  of  course,  likely  to 
have  some  influence  with  Garrick ;  and  his 
Morning  Post,  which  even  then  took  op  the 
role  it  does  at  present,  was  too  formidable 
an  engine  not  to  be  respected.  A  mere 
odious  character  than  its  reverend  e.litor 
could  not  be  conceived.  As  a  friend  wrote 
of  him  tenderly  **  he  was  constituted,  both 
in  mind  and  body,  for  the  army  or  navy 
rather  than  for  the  Church."  And  the 
same  *'  hand  "  also  said  there  was  **  a  sport- 
ive severity  "  in  his  writing  which  did  not 
spare  sex  or  condition,  which  brought  him 
into  unpleasant  conflicts  with  the  persons 
ihus  satirized.  *^  But,"  said  his  friend,  * 
^  he  always  manfully  supported  his  charac- 
ter, and  was  wholly  incapable  of  d^rading 
concessions."  And  in  this  spirit,  with  '*  Mr. 
Denis  O'Brien"  for  his  second,  he  went 
"  out "  with  "  Joey  Richardson  "  in  the  Park, 
put  a  ball  through  that  gentleman's  arm, 
and  distin^ished  himself  in  other  encoun- 
ters. Lora  Lyttleton gave  him  a  fine  living, 
a  good  deal  owing  to  Garrick's  friendly  in- 
stances. He  stood  to  his  friends  loyally, 
through  thick  and  thin,  as  the  phrase  is,  and 
there  was  no  such  scrupulosi^  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  church  patronage  to  make 
Garrick  squeamish.  | 

His  rude  penonaLties  in  his  paper  had 
made  him  hosts  of  enemies,  and  he  was  now 
actively  venturing  on  the  incautious  step  of 
bringing  out  a  play  at  Drury-lane.  A  man 
of  the  world  most  have  seen  that  this  was 
but  an  invitation  to  all  his  enemies  to  come 
and  revenge  themselves.  But  vanity,  and 
above  all  vanity  bom  of  the  stage,  ifill  over- 
power shrewdness.  His  play  was  called 
''  The  Blackamoor,"  and  caused  dreadful 
scenes  of  confusion,  which  continued  for 
fomr  nights.  One  man  ^  behind  the 
scenes  with  an  open  knifb  in  his  hand,  pur- 
suing one  of  the  people  of  the  house,  and 
threatening  to  *^  cut  his  Uver  out ! "  The 
ringleader  was  a  certain  Roper.  Dreadful 
battles  took  place,  and  WoodfaU,  another 
editor,  was  neisrly  murdered. 

Even  Mrs.  Amngton,  when  he  was  gone 

*  John  Taylor. 

t  **  Did  70a  read  mv  foolltb  reUgitrnt  ode  ?  "  writM 
Mr.  Bate,  at  a  Christinas  fesHvaJ,  ^  on  thU  day,  to 
take  the  anwary  In  ;  who  eaauot  fail  after  tbU  to 
•et  me  down  amonf?  the  lonff  list  ol  the  tmly  pious 
professors  of  the  Gospel  f  When  you  sit  in  Judg- 
ment on  it,  remember  that  I  wrot  it  veAterday, 
while  my  hair  was  dresaine."  This  olMtreperoos 
profknitj  was  quite  in  kce^y. 
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fi*om  the  stage,  ccmid  not  spare  him,  and 
went  about  telling  people  that  some  mali- 
cious "  characters  '*  from  Shakespeare,  which 
had  lately  appeared  in  the  papers,  were  by 
him.  VVith  excellent  discretion  he  first 
made  himself  perfectly  sure  that  "  that  mis- 
chief-making lady  "  had  so  slandered  him 
by  getting  good  evidence  of  it,  and  then 
reproached  her  with  her  behaviour.  She 
made  a  kind  of  apology,  which  he  accepted 
in  this  way :  "  I  sincerely  agree  with  Mon- 
taigne, that  the  smallest  token  of  sorrow 
from  a  lady  ought  to  melt  the  hardest  heart, 
and  bring  it  to  that  state  of  feeling  she  is 
pleased  to  give  it.  If  Mrs.  Abington  has 
madverteiitly  mentioned  me  as  the  author 
of  the  characters  in  question,  I  trust  in  her 
justice  she  will  not  suffer  any  false  impres- 
sion of  me  to  remain  among  her  friends." 
What  could  be  more  moderate  or  more  deli- 
cate in  its  reproof? 

The  man  who  had  used  his  reputation 
and  the  influence  his  high  theatrical  posi- 
tion gave  him,  to  obtain  favours  and  promo- 
tion for  his  friends  was  to  receive  a  fresh 
hurt  before  his  retirement.  What  little 
gratitude  such  kindness  could  secure ! 
Some  time  before  he  had  secured  the  pro- 
motion of  a  navy  officer,  a  Captain  Thomp- 
son, and  it  would  seem  had  besides  given 
him  the  usual  assistance  of  a  loan.  This 
officer  had  written  a  piece  for  the  stage, 
which  was  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden. 
With  a  meanness  not  usually  found  in  his 
profession,  and  smarting  under  the  sense  of 
failure,  he  published  in  the  London  Packet 
(near  1776)  a  most  unmanly  attack  upon 
Garrick,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Elephant 
.of  Drury-lane,"  in  which  he  charged  the 
manager  with  conspiring  to  destroy  his  play. 
Mr.  Bate  was  so  indignant  at  this  ingrati- 
tude that  he  published  a  reply,  in  which  he 
told  very  .plainly  the  u&vy  captain's  obliga- 
tions to  Mr.  Garrick.  This  Captain  Thomp- 
son, and  his  friend  Mr.  Crawford,  chose  to 
fasten  on  Mr.  Garrick,  and  came  to  the 
Adelphi  to  charge  him  with  the  authorship. 
Garrick  was  so  hurt  that  he  got  Bate  to 
make  an  affidavit  acknowledging  the  en- 
tire authorship,  and  affirming  tiiat  Gar- 
rick had  never  seen  or  inspired  a  word  of  it, 
and  that  the  obligations  he  had  learned 
from  Thompson's  own  friends.  Rather  hu- 
miliated the  officer  apologized  abjectly. 
»*  To  the  last  period  of  my  life  I  will  own 
my  gratitude  to  you."  But  Garrick,  in  a 
ease  like  this,  when  he  had  been  "hurt" 
never  gave  way,*  and,  deeply  wounded, 

•  The  letter  of  apology  l«  endorged  by  O&rrick 
very  bitterly :  —  "  The  last  letter  I  shall  ever,  t  hope, 
reoelref>om  my  good  friend  Captain  Thompson.*' 


he  replied  to  him  in  these  words :  "As  I 
never  satirized  my  friend^  so  I  never  can  for- 
get any' unprovoked  satire  from  one  I  once 
called  my  friend.  It  is  impossible  that 
Captain  Thompson  and  I  can  ever  look 
upon  each  other  but  with  pain,  though  for 
different  reasons.  Therefore,  the  less  we 
see  each  other  the  better."  The  officer 
had  said  that  what  raised  his  suspicions  was 
the  similarity  of  expressions  to  a  passage  in 
an  old  letter  of  his  to  Garrick.  **  Can  Mr. 
Thompson  imagine,"  said  the  other,  "  that 
the  man  he  has  known  and  tried  so  long 
could  be  guilty  of  so  much  baseness  as  to 
give  up  a  private  letter  for  ridicule  V  Be 
assured,  sir,  that  I  have  as  totally  fbrgolten 
what  you  may  have  written  to  me  from 
every  part  of  the  world,  as  I  will  endeavour 
to  forget  that  such  a  person  as  the  writer 
and  his  nnkindness  ever  existed."  A  most 
dignified,  just,  and  manly  reproof. 

Abington,  too,  was  harassing  him  with 
attorney's  letters,  altercations  about  her 
benefit  night,  and  finally,  afler  securing  his 
promise  to  play  for  her  benefit,  announced 
that  she  meant  to  retire  fronf  the  stai^e. 
The  spite  in  this  intention  was  apparent, 
which  was  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 
town  from  the  greater  retirement  now  at 
hand.  How  bitterly  he  felt  her  behaviour 
may  be  conceived  from  his  marginal  remark : 
"  The  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  letter  of 
that  worst  of  bad  women,  Mre.  Abington, 
about  her  leaving  the  stage." 

Shortly  after  Christmas  began  that  won- 
derful series  of  performAuces  in  which  he 
gave  the  round  of  all  his  best  characters, 
each  for  the  last  time.*  The  rush  and  ex- 
citement for  places  during  this  wonderful 
season  was  not  equalled  even  during  th« 
early  Goodman's-fields  era.  The  highest 
persons  in  the  land  were  begging  for  £>xes 
and  places.  Lord  and  Laiiy  North,  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  and  a  host  of  fine  people 
came  and  were  crushed,  and  went  away  en- 
chanted. Lady  Colebrook  offered  an  extra 
sum  for  places,  for  she  was  desirous  that  her 
children  should  see  Mr.  Garrick  and  talk  of 
that  night  fifty  years  afler.  Whither,  a 
faithful  admirer  and  actor,  was  coming  a 
long  journey  from  Dublin  to  see  his  idol, 
and  a  greater  compliment  still,  the  charm- 
ing Madame  Necker,  the  heroine  of  GibbonV 
early  love,  came  over  from  Paris  specially. 
Sir  Gray  Cooper  grew  actually  offeniled  be- 
cause he  could  not  get  into  the  theatre  so 
often  as  he  wished.  He  had  moved  the  The- 
atrical Fund  Bill  in  the  House,  and  thought 
Mr.  Garrick  should  remember  that  obliga- 
tion. Yet  he  hears  that  a  certain  **  Mons. 
Necker  and  a  Dean  of  Dcrry  have  boxes 
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ererj  ni^ht.*'  Terr  vitfilj  he  nrs  tbere  far  the  kui  time^"  wliich  was  on  Maj  the 
was  '*  a  sort  of  mmuierini  pnmdfit "  siTen,    9tli. 

aocompankd  br  a  **  gentle  squeeze  oi'  the  Was  it  at  all  surprising  that  he  should  feel 
hand  and  a  mea*und  smile  of  consent  ** — a  nervous  on  those  tr}in«  oeca:9ons?  Frienils 
Teiy  happr  description  of  the  ambigoilj  of  did  not  help  him  much.  Sterens  pressed 
soeh  eng^agements.  ^  him  haid  to  gire  the  genuine  text  of  ^  Lear  "* 

Bat  Garrick  nerer  fcrgoi  what  was  owing  as  a  noveltr ;  bat  he  could  not  trost  him- 
to  his  dignity.  He  wrote  a  letter  stifflj,  and  self  to  onl^m.  Even  in  the  monun|:  when 
showed  he  was  somewhat  hurt  at  this  •  fsookg  over  some  slight  altemtioo,  he  was 
chaige.  "■  When  have  I  been  inattentive  quite  distressed  and  coofosed.  After  the 
to  your  and  Lady  Cooper^s  commands  ? .  play  was  over,  a  little  scene  took  pUu:e  in 
The  la5t  box  I  procare«l  for  you  has  caused  the  green-room.  Mi»  Younge.  whose  fro- 
much  m!5chief  to  your  humble  servant.  My  wardnes  had  giv^en  him  much  trouble^  was 
likings  and  attavhment^to  my  friends  will,  to  be  Cordelia,  and  he  thert?  took  leave  ot' 
I  hope,  be  reiutfmbered  when  my  fool's-cap  her,  cadling  her  ^  his  daughter,*"  and  with  a 
and  bells  will  be  forgotten  "  —  a  very  re-  .  hearty  wish  that  all  his  stage  blesang  would 
markable  and  sincere  declaration.  The ;  be  fulfilled.  The  actress,  atfev-tcd  by  this 
other  was  truly  penitent,  and  wrote  to  him  i  kindness,  said  to  him.  "*  Sir,  it  you  would  in- 
to say  that  if.  in  the  eagerness  to  enjoy  the  i  deed  give  me  your  blessing,**  which  Garrick 
Pleasure  of  seein«;  Garrick,  any  thing  peto- :  did  in  a  very  solemn  way.* 
ant  had  escaped  him,  he  begged  hb  psurdon  |  **  Richard  **  was*  kept  for  the  end  appro- 
most  ancerely.  This  shows  how  excited  ipriately.  I  gained  my  fame  in  *- ilichartl  ** 
the  world  had  grown  about  this  festival,  as '  auid  I  mean  to  close  with  it.  He  aocordius- 
it  might  be  called.  What  a  ptocession  of.  ly  ordered  a  :>uperb  new  dress.  When  this 
characters  —  his  best  and  finest —  made  yet  [  came  home,  he,  with  a  little  want  of  juJ*;- 
finer  by  thm  special  character  of  the  octra-  ment,  said  he  would  play  ^'  Lear "  iu  his 
sion,  and  his  natural  determination  to  excel ,  *'  new  *  Bichanl '  dress.'*  His  friends  re- 
himself.  Hamlei,  Lear,  Richard^  and  Lung- .  monstrated,  but  he  ix^r&isted.  And  yet  from 
naoj  and  Kitely  were  the  graver  characters  ■  *'  Richard"  he  ala^ost  shrank.  **I  drvad 
he  chose.  Archer,  Abel  Drugger,  Sir  John .  the  fight,"  he  said  to  his  friend  Cradock, 
Brute,  Benedict^  Lean,  and  Jion  Felix  was  '''and  the  ialL  I  am  afterwards  in  ago- 
the  more  varied  round  selected  for  comedy. .  nies."  f 

It  is,  indeed,  wonderful  to  see  from  this.  On  June  the 5th  ^Richard**  was  given  in 
where  his  real  strength  had  gradually  de- '  presence  of  the  King  and  Queen,  t  Old  and 
veloped.  Most  of  these  characters  were  i  dear  friends  were  crowding  up  and  ral!}*ing 
played  from  two  to  three  times  each.  Ar^  \  abouL  Sir  George  Young  came  away  from 
cA^r  was  played  but  once,  on  May  7th,  Sir  \  that  night,  and  saying,  *•  the  evening  of  your 
John  Brule  four  times.     The  lively  actress-   day  may  be  sweet  and  composed,  is  thesincere 


wish  of  your  old  and  affectionate  friend.' 
'*  John  Beard  "  got  him  at  this  favourable 
moment  to  make  a  request  for  him  to  Sir 
George  Hay.  *'  You  are  grown  formal  in 
your  old  age,  my  dear  friend,**  said  Sir 
Greorge.      "Kiss  the  blooming  wrinkles  of 


es  all  played  with  him,  and  played  their 
best.  It  needed  all  this  excitement  to  car- 
ry him  through ;  for  he  was  suffering  acute- 
ly. **  Gout,  stone,  sore  throat,**  he  wrote, 
*''  yet  I  am  in  spirits."  Hannah  More,  up 
from  Bristol,  could  hardly  trust  herself  to 
speak  of  the  effect  produced  on  her.  **  I 
pity  those  who  have  not  seen  him.  Posteri- 
ty will  never  be  able  to  form  the  slightest 
idea  of  his  perfections.  The  more  I  see  him, 
the  more  I  admire.  I  have  seen  him  with- 
in these  three  weeks  take  leave  of  Benedict^  -  „  . 
«iV  f/iAn  Rmt^  fCiiAn  A  bid  DruMi^  j  -  He  wss  doetorlng  himtelf,  aod  when  he  ««w  a  gra- 
^wr  John  ^rute,  AUelyy  Atfei  ^^rugger,  Jtr- .  ^^^  ,^  j,^  tamSSj  ride  who  had  suffered  from  Uie 

cher,  and  Leon.     It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  was  !  nme  maladjr,  bnt  had  been  benefited  by  "  Adam's 

SoWent,"  be  began  to  take  that  medicioe  also.  Mr. 
Cradock  raeations  this.  A  little  unimportant  mat- 
ter like  tbii,  bat  which  is  corroborated  hj  Qarrick*« 
own  letters,  is  evidence  of  exactness  in  thin^  ot 
more  weight.  Garrick  wo?  recommending  this  sol- 
vent to  mch  firiead«  as  saflered  like  him. 

X  Davies,  iDaocorate  to  the  laat,  am  that  "  Udk- 
ard*'  was  acted  tmt  once.  It  was  played  three 
times.  The  king  was  surprised  to  see  the  nimble- 
ncss  with  whidi  he  performed  tho  fighting  portions, 
and  ran  about  the  fleld. 


*  The  amusing  Oadoek  tells  us  eomplaeently, 
"  After  the  second  act  I  )eti  inj-  place,  an4  went  in 
teara  to  ike  Be4f*jrd  Co/Tre-AoiMe.  When  Garricl 
heard  tkis  he  was  quite  affected,  and  shook  me  by 
the  hand." 

t  He  was  bow  suffering  dreadftally  from  the  stone. 


assisting  at  the  obsequies  of  the  different  po- 
ets. I  feel  almost  as  much  pain  as  pleasure.'' 
There  was,  indeed,  a  pathos  about  the 
whole.  He  seemed  to  be  m  a  sort  of  whirl ; 
and  of  **  the  present  situation  of  my  affairs,** 
he  said,  '*the  last  hours  of  my  theatrical 
life,  and  my  preparing  for  another ; "  and 
he  adds,  **  Just  going  to  perform .  Benedict 
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my  ancient  love  for  my  sake,  and  believe 
me  always  yours  and  bers."  On  the  eightb 
^*  King  Lear  "  was  given,  witb  Miss  Younge 
as  Cordelia ;  and  then  came  round  the  fa- 
tal closing  loth  of  June,  whicb  was  tbe  last 
nigbt  for  HoacitM. 

Don  Felix  was  tbe  gay  and  classic  charac> 
ter  selected.  The  tremendous  crowd  that 
filled  the  theatre  from  floor  to  ceiling,  wore 
to  be  recreated  with  a  last  glimpse  of  true 
comedy,  tlie  like  of  which  it  may  be  sus- 
pected no  one  has  seen  since.  Fiom  this 
choice  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  image  of 
himself  that  he-  wished  to  linger  on  play- 
goer's mind,  was  of  the  tempered  gaiety  and 
airy  sprightliness  where  his  real  strength 
lay. 

What  a  night  for  Drury  Lane  I  What  a 
night  for  thc-actor — now,  at  the  end  of  his 
nearly  forty  years'  service.  There  was  not 
here  any  of  the  affectation  and  sham  senti- 
ment that  sometimes  prevails  on  such  de-* 
partures,  too  long  delayed;  as  his  eyes 
wandered  round  the  house,  which  house 
must  have  seemed  to  him  a  sea  of  friends' 
faces  and  of  friends'  eyes.  There  were 
strangers  and  foreigners  present.* 

Even  the  foreigners  were  struck  by  the 
mournful  character  of  the  scene;  which 
brought  to  him  the  early  days  —  the  triumph 
of  the  little  theatre  at  Goodman's-fields. 
He  thought  himself  that  he  played  with 
even  more  spirit  than  he  had  ever  done  t}e- 
fore.  When  Mrs.  Centlivrc's  wit  was  done, 
and  the  curtain  had  shut  out  that  Don  Felix 
for  ever,  then  came  a  moment  of  suspense 
and  even  awe.  He  came  forward  very  slow- 
ly. Behind  the  stage  was  filled  with  groups 
of  the  players  eager  not  to  lose  a  point  of 
this  almost  solemn  situation.  The  sides  be- 
came crowded  with  others.  Not  a  sound 
was  heard.  There  was  a  pause.  No  won- 
der he  said  afterwards  that  it  was  an  awful 
moment,  and  that  he  seemed  to  have  lost 
not  merely  his  voice,  but  the  use  of  his  limbs. 
His  face  was  seen  to  work  as  he  tried  to 
speak,  and  with  an  effort.  It  had  been  the 
custom,  he  said,  on  such  occasions  to  address 
friends  in  a  farewell  epilogue.  Ho  had  in- 
tended following  the  practice,  but  when  he 
came  to  attempt  it,  found  himself  quite  as 
unequal  to  the  writing  of  it  as  he  now  would 
be  to  its  delivery.  The  jingle  of  rhyme 
and  the  language  of  fiction  would  but  ill  suit 
his  present  feelings.  The  moment  was  an 
awful  one  for  Atm,  now  parting  for  ever  from 
those  who  had  lavished  on  him  such  favours 


*  A  Gorman  baron  was  among  those  who  came 
specially  from  Farts,  and  who  had  been  trying  for 
three  weeks  to  get  a  place.  Thore  was  also  a  Baron 
Booh  present. 


and  kindness ;  and  upon  the  very  spot  where 
all  these  favours  were  received.      Here  he 
was  quite  overcome,  and  could  not  go  on 
from  his  tears.       Kecovering  himself   he 
merely  added,  that  he  should  never  forget 
their  goodness,  and  though   his  successors 
might  have  more  ability,  they  could  not  sur- 
pass the  pains  he  had  taken  to  win  support, 
or  the  gratitude  he  felt.     On  this  he  retired 
slowly,  and  with  a  lingering  longing. .    The 
shouts  of  applause  from  that  brilliant  am- 
phitheatre were  broken  by  sobs  and  tears. 
The   wonderful  eyes    still    brilliant,   were 
turned  wistfully  agi^n  and  a^ain  to  that  sea 
of  sympathetic  faces,  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant audiences  perhaps  that  ever  sat  in 
Drury  Lane,  and  at  last  tore  himself  from 
their  view.    An  awful  moment  for  him,  as  he  ' 
said.    Their  emotion  was  as  plain  to  him  as 
his  was  to  them.    Though  an  aflerpiece  was 
to  follow,  they  would  not  suffer  it  to  be 
played,  nor  could  the  actors  find  spirit  to 
perform  it,  afler  the  affecting  bit  of  tragedy 
that  they  had  witnessed.    When  the  curtain 
descended  on  that  fatal  16th  of  June,  it  in-  ' 
deed  shut  out  the  areaiest  of  English  actors. 

But  among  the  familiar  attractions  of 
Hampton  must  be  counted  Mr.  Garrick's 
great  dog  ^'  Dracon,"  which  was  well  known 
everywhere.  He  had  even  travelled  up  to 
town,  and,  like  his  master,  had  made  his  ap- 

{)earance  on  the  stan;e  at  Drury  Lane,  being 
ed  out  by  the  droll  Weston,  who  spoke  an  • 
epilogue,  addressed  to  himself.  The  audi- 
ence were  infinitely  delighted  with  the  un- 
conscious acting  of  the  great  dog,  who  seemed 
quite  at  home  in  their  presence,  and  looked 
up  with  great  good  humour  in  the  face  of  this 
droll  actor,  who  was  addressing  him.  There 
was  near  being  a  riot  on  a  succeeding  night 
when  this  epilogue  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
dog  had  to  oe  sent  for.  This  familiarity  was 
scarcely  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  Dro- 
ry  Lane,  and  was  nearly  as  bad  as  that  box- 
ing of  Hunt  and  dancing  of  Mahomet  which 
he  had  once,  through  Johnson's  mouth,  de- 
nounced so  scornfully ;  later  Miss  Hannah 
Moore  addressed  this  dog  far  more  elegantly, 
and  appropriately ;  and  her  very  pleasing  ode 
to  Dragon  was  copied,  and  recopicd,  and  had 
at  last  to  be  printed  to  gratify  admirers. 
The  occasion  was  Garrick's  Farewell  to  the 
Stage,  and  the  compliments  are  just,  without 
any  adulation :  — 

*'  O  Dragon  1  change  with  me  thy  fate, 
To  me  give  up  thy  place  and  state. 

And  I  will  give  thee  mine. 
I  loft  to  think  and  thou  to  feed, 
My  mind  enlaiged,  thy  body  freed, 
,    How  blest  my  lot  and  thine  ! 
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I'd  get  my  ina«tcr'»  wny  —  by  rote, 
Ne'er  wonld  I  bark  at  ragged  coat. 

Nor  tear  the  tattered  sinner. 
Like  bim  Td  lore  the  dog  of  merit, 
Carese  the  car  of  broken  spirit. 

And  giro  them  all  a  dinner. 

Nor  let  me  pair  his  blae-eyed  dame 
With  Venns  or  Minerva's  name, 

One  warrior,  one  coqiif  t. 
No ;  Pallne  and  the  Queen  of  Beanty 
8!mnn'd  or  betrayed  that  nnptial  duty. 

Which  she  so  highly  set.  , 

Whene'er  I  beard  the  "Rattling  coach 
Proclaim  their  long-desired  approach, 

How  would  I  haste  to  greet  cm  1 
Nor  erer  feel  I  wore  a  chain, 
Till  starting  I  nerceivcd  with  pain 

I  could  not  fly  to  meet  'cm. 

The  master  lores  his  STivan  sharlcR, 
Here  with  the  nine  melodioas  maids, 

Ilis  choicest  hoars  are  spent. 
Tct  shall  I  hear  some  witling  cry, 
(Socfa  witlings  from  my  presence  fly), 

'  Garrick  will  soon  repent.' 

When  warm  admirers  drop  a  tear. 
Because  this  snn  has  left  his  sphere 

And  set  before  his  time, 
I  who  have  felt  and  loved  his  rays. 
What  fhetf  condemn  will  loudly  praise, 

And  call  the  deed  sublime. 

How  wise!  long  pampered  with  applause, 
To  make  a  voluntary  pause, 

And  lay  his  laurels  down. 
Boldly  repelling  each  stray  claim. 
To  dare  assert  to  wealth  and  fame, 

'  Enough  of  both  I've  known ! ' " 

The  same  feeling  of  temporising  pursued 
him  with  Kenrick.  This  ruffian,  as  lie  may 
be  called,  pursued  exactly  the  same  tactics 
as  Williams  had  done,  and  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  the  two  had  taken  counsel  to- 
other. Irritated  by  his  play  not  being 
accepted  at  once,  he  took  his  revenge  bj  try- 
ing to  mix  np  Garrick's  name  with  Bicker- 
staff  and  his  defence,  which  was  then  ex- 
citing public  attention.  When  he  knew 
that  this  most  have  struck  at  Garrick  in  his 
tenderest  point,  he  sent  him,  just  as  Williams 
had  done,  an  anonymous  letter.  Garrick 
had  intended  to  punish  him  by  the  law, 
which  alarmed  the  slanderer,  who  took  the 
odd  coarse  of  writing  as  a  friend  and  abus- 
ing himself.  Mr.  Garrick,  he  said,  owed  it 
to  himself  to  bring  this  desperate  villain  to 
an  account,  and  exact  from  him  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  gentleman.  This  "•  cowardly  ras- 
cal, to  recover  his  repatation,  now  declares 
that  he  is  ready  to  give  Mr.  Garrick  the  sat- 


isfaction of  a  gentleman  ;  and  to  cover  his 
cowardice  be  now  swaggers  with  a  sort  of 
Hussar's  spadron  by  his  side,  and  hints  to 
people  that  laugh  in  his  face  that  he  wears 
It  to  fight  Mr.  Garrick,  though  it  is  well 
known  among  his  acquaintances  that  bis 
cowardice  is  even  superior  to  bis  infamv." 
This  was  a  foolish  artifice  to  make  Garnok 

give  over  his  legal  proceeding  and  entrap 
im  into  a  challenge.  Garrick,  a  little  fool- 
ishly, prepared  a  letter  —  a  rather  weak 
letter — in  which  he  affected  a  tone  of 
reasoning  of  which  the  other  was  not  worthy. 
**  I  am  really  sorry  for  the  figure  you 
made  in  the  late  transaction  with  me.  Could 
yiMi  not  have  finished  a  little  better  ibr  the 
sake  of  that  honour  which  drop^  so  readily 
from  your  pen  ?  No,  sir ;  I  would  have  hon* 
om«d  you  by  giving  you  the  satisfaction 
of  a  gentleman,  if  you  could,  as  Shake- 
speare says,  have  screwed  your  courage  to 
the  sticking  place.**  With  a  wise  discretion 
he  thought  better  of  the  matter  and  did  not 
send  it.  With  such  scoundrels  abroad,  a 
man  of  worth  and  in  a  public  station  re- 
quired rare  sense  and  firmness  to  direct'  his 
course.  Even  when  a  scribbler  in  the 
papers  like  **  Curtius  "  had  the  eftrontery  to 
write  to  him  threatening  a  sort  of  public  ex- 
posure, and  offering  to  send  **  a  fair  copy  of 
three  letters  which  will  in  a  short  time  ap- 
pear, and  if.  in  examining  the  swelling  heap 
of  charges  thev  contain,  Mr.  G.  can  obviate 
some,  they  shall  be  expunged,"  &c.  He  had 
the  folly  to  answer  this  impudent  demand, 
and  expostulate  with  the  writer.  ^  I  hon- 
estly assure  you,"  he  said,  in  conclusion, 
**  thai  (  had  much  raUier  have  your  praise 
than  your  blame ;  but  I  would  as  much  scorn 
to  obtain  it  meanly,  as  yon  would  scorn  to 
grant  it."  Surely  this  w^  treating  such 
bullies  with  infinitely  too  much  respect,  and 
was  actually  an  invitation  for  future  attacks. 
As  might  be  imagined,  so  mild  an  expostula- 
tion was  of  no  uhc.  Garrick  had  then  be^n 
seized  with  his  last  sickness,  which  must 
have  been  embittered  by  such  a  threat.  A 
letter  found  its  way  to  him  then — ^Mtis 
this  moment  that  Curtius  has  heard  of  the 
illness  of  Mr.  Garrick,  and  Curtius  assures 
Mr.  G.  nothing  shall  pass  from  him  to  the 

SresB  till  he  has  heard  again  privately  from 
Ir.  G. ,  or  at  least  till  he  unaerstands  that 
gentleman  is  in  a  state  of  bodv  to  answer 
any  public  charges.  ....  He  hopes  to  be 
the  explainer  and  corrector  of  his  affec- 
tation, and  tyranny,  and  jealousy  and  par^ 
tiality."  This  was  a  comforting  prospect 
for  one  who  was  but  eight  days  from  his 
end. 
Now  was  commenced  for  him  a  new  shape 
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of  existence.  With  all  that  most  reasonable 
excuse  of  weariness  and  ill  health,  he  must 
have  been  looking  back  wistfully  to  the  old 
profession ;  and,  afler  all,  to  the  actor  en 
reiraite^  with  opulence  and  ease  and  retire- 
ment from  toil,  nothing  can  have  the  old 
exquisite  charm  of  the  "  House,"  no  compa- 
ny can  equal  the  brilliant  company  seated 
rows  above  rows  in  the  boxes.  Nothing  can 
sparkle  like  the  footlights,  and  no  scent  can 
surpass  the  familiar  play-house  perfume. 

The  attentions  and  kindness  of  his  friends 
now  redoubled.  Now  that  he  was  free  they 
competed  with  each  other  for  his  society. 
He  was  overwhelmed  with  invitations.  Sir 
Watkyn  Wynne  now  claimed  him  for  a 
long  promised  visit  to  Wynnestay.  Irish 
friends  —  the  Caldwells  of  Castle  Caldwell, 
whom  he  had  met  abroad  at  Florence, 
pressed  him  to  visit  them  in  Ireland,  a  coun- 
try which  he  had  not  seen  for  some  thirty 
years,  but  which  his  heart  had  often  turned 
to.  His  kind,  gracious,  and  most  grateful 
letter  is  almost  extravagant  in  its  acknowl- 
edgments. He  most  sincerely  wbhed  that 
it  was  in  his  power,  as  it  was  in  his  heart,  to 
show  his  gratitude.  It  had  long  been  his 
wish  to  visit  a  kingdom  where  he  had  been 
honoured  with  every  mark  of  regard  and 
kindness.  lie  did  not  quite  give  up  the 
hope  of  getting  over,  but  Mrs.  Garrick  was 
so  distressed  by  sea  voyages ;  and  then  he 
makes  the  remarkable  declaration  that  he 
had  not  been  away  a  single  day  from  Mrs. 
Garriek  during  the  twenty-eight  years  of 
their  marriage,  and,  therefore,  could  not 
now  begin  to  think  of  going  alone.  This  is, 
indeed,  a  rare  devotion.  Lord  Pembroke 
was  eager  to  secure  him  for  Wilton,  but  bis 
earliest  visit  was  down  to  Wynnestay. 

But  the  theatre  had  its  own  losses,  and 
his  departure  seemed  to  be  the  forerunner 
of  a  sudden  mortality.  For  within  six 
months,  Weston  and  Shuter,  a  pair  of  infi- 
nite humour,  and  Woodward  the  comedian, 
and  Barry,  the  very  essence  of  tenderness, 
and  now  literally  worn  out  of  existence  bv 
the  never-ceasing  racking  of  gout,  were  all 
swept  away.  Almost  as  soon  as  he  was'gone 
the  theatre  began  to  decay.  The  well- 
known  character  of  Sheridan  was  no  guaran- 
tee for  steadiness  or  efficiency  —  the  man- 
ager who  came  into  the  green-room  to 
hear  Cumberland's  new  play  read,  yawning 
through  a  couple  of  acts,  half  asleep,  and 
giving  as  an  excuse  that  he  had  been  up  for 
two  nights  before.  But  his  sparkling  come- 
dy, the  "  School  for  Scandal,**  was  already 
in  rehearsal.  It  is  very  characteristic  that 
he  should  Jiavetikon  Garrick's  performances 
very  easily,  partly  from  sheer  laziuess.     He 


once  lamented  at  a  supper,  that  he  had  not 
seen  the  great  actor  as  oflen  as  he  mighc 
have  done.  But  the  reason  he  gave  is 
eg[ually  characteristic  of  Thomas  Sheridan, 
his  father;  For  this  actor  had  always  in- 
stilled into  his  son  that  he  himself  was  the 
first  player  in  England  ;  the  son,  therefore, 
did  not  care  to  see  an  inferior.  •  The 
comedy  was  read  by  Garrick,  who  was  in- 
finitely impressed  b}'  its  wit  and  power.  To 
some  one  who  met  him  coming  out  of  tlie 
theatre,  he  said  it  was  equal  to  anything  in 
the  old  range  of  comedy. 

But  though  he  had  left  the  theatre,  be  had 
a  very  particular  interest  in  it  still;  and 
oddly  enough,  though  he  had  formally  sold 
his  own  share,  he  seemed  only  to  have  trans- 
ferred his  responsibility  to  Lacy's  side ;  for 
on  that  share  he  held  a  mortgage  of  no  less 
a  sum  than  two  and  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
Tiiis  was  a  serious  stake,  and  it  very  soon 
was  to  cause  him  much  uneasiness. 

Indeed  he  presently  saw  that  Sheridan's 
carelessness  and  laziness  was  imperilling  the 
security  every  hour.  Even  Mrs.  Clive, 
down  at  Twickenham,  found  everybody  ra- 
ving at  the  supineness  of  Sheridan.  "  There 
never  wa»in  nature  such  a  contrast  as  Gar- 
rick and  Sheridan.  What  have  you  given 
him,**  she  asked,  "  that  he  creeps  so  f  "  Yet 
Lacy,  who  seems  to  have  inherited  his 
father's  petulance,  could  scarcely  conduct 
himself  with  decent  forbearance  to  a  credi- 
tor who  had  so  much  in  his  power.  When 
the  second  season  began,  the  profits  were 
only  just  enough  to  discharge  the  in- 
terest money  on  the  debts;  and  the  first 
season  only  brought  L.icy  five  hundred 
pounds.  This  did  not  seem  hopeful.  Yet 
m  the  face  of  such  difficulties,  he  could 
write  to  Garrick  in  such  a  strain  as  this : 
"  No  unkind  treatment  shall  ruffle  my  tem- 
per, or  make  me  decide  uncandidly  on  the 
proposals  I  now  wait  for.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  distress^  no  oppression  shall  force 
me  to  consent  to  what  I  could  not  other- 
wise  acquiesce  in."  Garrick  had  not  pressed 
him,  but  had  thought  tliat  he  had  proposed 
to  pay  off  the  mortgage.  The  good-natnred 
creditor  parsed  over  this  behaviour  on  a 
sort  of  excuse  being  made,  and  was  forbear- 
ing. But  the  only  result  of  this  indulgence 
was  a  notice  from  the  proprietors  in  a  few 
weeks,  declaring  their  inability  to  pay  in- 
terest until  all  the  debts  of  the  theatre  had 
been  cleared  off.  This  was  an  alarming  in- 
timation. Two  thousand  two  hundred  a 
year  was  scarcely  a  trifle.  G?irrick*s  answer 
was  a  prompt  notice  of  foreclosure.  He  was 
secured  by  the  personal  joiut  bond  of  the 
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fbgr  proprietors.  Tliese  proceedings  brought 
out  a  piece  of  duplicity  on  the  part  of  Lacy ; 
for  he  wrote  to  disclaim  all  share  in  the  no- 
tice that  had  been  sent,  and  to  protest 
s^ainst  the  mortgage  being  paid  off,  and  do- 
cuured  that  the  interest  would  be  found  all 
in  due  course.  Garrick  at  once,  softened « 
sent  him  a  message  that  he  might  depend 
he  should  not  be  distressed.  Yet  Garrick 
presently  discovered  that  just  before  this 
transaction.  Lacy  had  bargained  to  transfer 
all  bis  interest  to  Sheridan  for  a  large  price. 
This  explained  his  disinclination  to  have  the 
mortgage  paid  off. 

But  this  was  not  all.  £inley,  another  of 
the  proprietors,  chose  to  assume  that  some 
paragraph  reflecting  on  the  theatre,  that 
appeared  in  the  papers,  was  wntten  by  Gar- 
ncJc ;  and  acting  on  this  presumption,  chose 
to  write  an  offensive  one  m  reply,  in  which 
ridicule  was  thrown  upon  the  late  manager. 
For  this  he,  too,  like  Lacy,  was  compelled 
to  apologise.  But  very  soon  Mr.  Garrick 
had  to  address  '*  the  new  patentees  "  coUec- 
tivelj  in  pkun  terms.  **  Gentlemen,"  he 
wrote,  **  the  rudeness  of  your  letters,  always 
the  sign  of  a  bad  cause,  I  shall  pass  over 
with  contempt"  But  as  they  proposed  an 
arbitration,  he  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to 
their  respective  attorneys,  and  declined  to 
have  any  further  correspondence  with  them. 
After  this  we  can  appreciate  Garrick's  rare 
discretion  as  a  manager,  beside  which  wc 
may  put  thb  exhibition  of  incompetence 
and  stupidity.  For  so  short  a  period  as 
eighteen  months,  they  could  not  conduct 
i&ir  theatre.  Lacy  appears  to  have  lefl 
them  and  taken  to  the  sUi^e ;  but  though  he 
had  behaved  with  duplicity,  he  of  course 
came  to  the  man  he  had  deceived  for  assist- 
ance, and  for  letters  of  introduction  to  peo- 
ple in  Cork,  where  he  had  now  gone  to 
»ct.» 

Garrick  himself  could  not  keep  away  from 
the  old  scene.  It  was  rumoured  in  the  Dub- 
lin coffee-houses  that  Sheridan  the  actor  had 
met  him  there,  and  behaved  very  rudely  to 
him.  That  veteran  was  still  in  town,  busy 
with  his  old-fashioned  rotund  school  of  dec- 
lamation. Mr.  Tighe  and  the  Irish  gentle- 
men called  him  "  Old  Bubble  ai)d  Squeak." 
All  this  time  his  old  malady  had  not  been 
rabdued.  When  Sheridan's  "  camp  "  was 
being  got  up,  he  remained  one  night  after 
the  audience  had  gone,  to  see  the  effect  of 

*  He  appeared  there  in  the  obaraoter  of  ffamlety 
aad  foond  the  town  a  very  pleaflant  place.  But  it 
was  all  in  a  bastle,  every  i;<*ntleman  was  In  uniform, 
and  drilling,  &c.  The  ladles  were  very  gay  and 
MUiant,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  mall  there  where 
they  walked  in  ftill  dress.  These  little  glimpses  of 
eoloar  are  always  welcome. 
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some  scenery,  and  caught  a  severe  cold« 
which  it  would  seem  he  was*  never  able  to 
shake  off.f  If  he  suffered,  ho  must  have 
found  comfort.  News  of  this  attack  reached 
Lord  Camden,  who  wrote  to  learn  the  truth 
with  an  caserness  infinitely  creditable  to 
their  long  friendship.  He  had  learned  by 
inquiry  that  he  was  now  recovered.  But 
this  did  not  quite  satisfy  him.  .  .  . 

"  For  I  cannot  be  easy  till  I  receive  this 
account  confirmed  by  your  own  hand.  / 
have  arrived  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  loss  of 
an  old  friend  is  irreparable ;  and  however  it 
has  happened  that  we  have  not  lately  met 
as  often  as  formerly,  my  friendship  is  as 
warm  as  ever,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  not  one 
among  your  large  catalogue  of  friends  who 
is 

*'^  More  affectionately  yours,  than 

"  Camden."  • 


He  soon  became  well  enough  to  go  down 
to  Lord  Palmerston's,  in  Hampshire,  and  was 
at  the  review  at  Winchester,  where  it  was 
remarked  that  he  was  looking  quite  well 
again.  It  was  at  Lord  Palmerston's,  in  the 
month  of  September,  that  he  signed  this 
will,  which  IS  attested  by  that  nobleman  and 
a  clergyman  and  his  wiiie. 

During  these  last  few  months  —  for  they 
were  to  be  the  last  of  his  good  life  —  all  his 
friends  seemed  to  feel  a  sort  of  instinct  to 
be  nervously  anxious  to  show  how  mucb 
thev  regarded  him,  and  were  persevering  in 
their  affectionate  wishes  and  attentions,  and 
in  their  compliments.  Miss  Hannah  More 
told  him  how  **  a  sweet  girl,"  at  that  review, 
stood  near  him,  and  forgot  to  look  at  the 
king  or  his  troops.  She  told  him  too  how 
the  receipt  of  his  letter  announcing  that  he 
was  better,  made  her  more  joyful  than  ever 
she  felt  in  her  life.  **  Yet  it  was  not  a  y&ry 
mirthful  kind  of  joy,  for  I  shad  tears  at  a 
part  of  it  which  is  not  to  be  answered  nor 
even  thought  of;  and  when  I  read  it  to  the 
rest,  we  had  a  concert  of  crying."  H^  was. 
not  himself.  He  was,  as  he  expressed  it, 
wandering  about  for  health.  Now  at  this 
noble  house,  now  at  that,  and  flying  from 
one  medicine  to  the  other.  The  Si)encer8 
were  in  town,  and  he  was  to  take  them  on 
a  Saturday  to  see  Fielding's  posthumous 
play,  for  which  he  had  written  a  prologue. 
That  charming  lady  had  insisted  on  the 
usual  Christmas  visit  to  Althorpe ;  and  afler 
many  postponements  he  bad.  fixed    to  be 


*  O  Keeflb. 

t  Not  without  reason  did  Garricic  write  on  the 
back, "  Lord  Camden  —  most  affeotiouate." 
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there  by  New  Year's  day,  "  well  op  ill 
dressed.*'  This  was  to  be  his  last  visit  to 
that  house,  and  to  the  people  who  were  so 
^dear  to  him.  Yet  he  was  DOt  as  free  from 
anxieties  as  he  hoped  when  be  withdrew 
from  Drury  Lane.  He  was  now  just  as 
seriously  interested  in  its  prosperity,  only 
'that  he  had  none  of  the  security  for  its  well- 
doing that  his  own  direction  and  responsi- 
bility would  have  brought  him.  It  would 
have  been  better  that  he  remained  or  else 
had  shaken  himself  wholly  free. 

The  hopes  of  the  management  now  rested 
on  a  Christmas  pantomime  —  not  then  the 
happy  restorative  it  has  since  proved  —  and 
their  jovial  clown,  Grimaldi ;  when  he  left 
town,  his  trusty  an^ents  were  charged  to  let 
him  know  how  things  were  going  on.  Hop- 
kins the  prompter  often  wrote  to  him  ac- 
counts of  what  they  were  doing,  and  how 
plays  went  off.  What  sort  was  the  misera- 
able  management  may  be  conceived  from 
a  specimen  during  the  Christmas  of  1778. 
One  night  *^  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  "  was 
in  the  bills.  At  noon  Mr.  Henderson  sent 
word  that  he  could  not  play.  They  hurried 
to  Co  vent  Garden,  and  obtained  '^  the  loan  " 
of  Lewis  to  supply  his  place.  Soon  after 
.arrived  a  message  from  Parsons,  to  the 
effect  that  he  could  not  play.  Moody  was 
put  into  his  part;  and  later  Vernon  an- 
nounced that  he  would  not  play.  The 
prompter  thought  himself  very  lucky  in 
oeih^  able  to  stop  all  these  wide  gaps  so 
happily.  But  dunng  the  first  act,  he  found 
that  one  La  Mash,  who  did  Borachioy  had 
neither  come  to  his  duty  nor  sent  any  ex- 
cuse. There  was  no  one  to  take  this  part, 
so  they  had  to  cut  out  his  scenes  altogether. 
There  was  a  wretched  house.  The  "  School 
for  Scandal "  was  down  for  the  next  night, 
but  Parsons  could  not  play.  No  wonder 
the  harassed  prompter  said  they  were  in  a 
dreadful  situation.  The  worst  symptom 
was  the  inferior  actor,  La  Mash,  daring  to 
absent  liimself.  What  a  change  from  the 
discipline  of  the  late  manager,  under  whose 
rule  no  one  dared  to  have  offered  such  dis- 
respect to  the  public. 

Their  only  hope  was  in  the  pantomime, 
got  up  with  gorgeous  scenery,  and  Grimaldi 
as  clown.  He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  it ; 
but  though  galleries  and  pit  were  fiill,  the 
boxes  were  thin. 

These  accounts  could  not  have  cheered 
him.  "  In  the  midst  of  that  social  happiness 
and  rational  pleasure,"*  a&ys  Mr.  Tnomas 
Davies,  in  his  best  valet  manner,  **  which 
everybody  enjoys  with  that  noble  family"  he 
was  once  more  attacked ;  but  this  time  an 
alarming  eruption,  known  as  herpes,  came 


with  it.  He  was  imprudent,  and  thought  by 
gaiety  and  motion  to  forget  his  pains.  His 
friend  Becket  wrote  with  an  instinctive 
misgiving,  that  be  wished  he  was  home 
again,  and  at  rest  in  his  arm-chair,  for  he 
was  afraid  they  would  make  too  much  of 
him  and  make  him  ill.  Ho  rallied  vigorous- 
ly, but  still  was  beii^g  pursued  by  plays 
which  he  was  asked  to  read,  and  by  copies 
of  criticisms  on  Drury  Lane,  reviews,  *'  to 
answers  **  to  some  of  his  little  papers,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  own  criticjues,  which  he  was 
labouring  at,  and  polishing.  Those  who 
sent  him  these  little  cares,  cautioned  him 
against  a  relapse.  '  He  was  not  to  come  out 
too  soon.  "What  a  hard  bout!**  wrote 
Becket  of  the  struggle  his  friend  had  made. 
Thus  ill,  it  must  have  inflamed  his  suffer- 
ings yet  more  to  receive  a  foul  reminder 
fr^  the  ruffian  who  called  himself  "  Cur- 
tius ;  *'  and  with  affected  compassion  prom- 
ised to  suspend  his  attacks  until  *^  Mr.  Gar- 
rick  was  in  a  state  of  body  to  answer  dcay 
public  charges."  He  was  brought  up  to 
London  by  easy  stages.  He  arrived  at  the 
Adelphi  in  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  Jan- 
uary. The  next  day  he  sent  for  his  apothe- 
cary, Laurence,  who  found  him  dressing  and 
apparently  better.  Young  0*Keeffe,  then 
newly  come  to  London,  a  raw  Irish  lad, 
recollected  seeing  him  walking  briskly  up 
and  down  in  front  of  his  house  on  the  Ade^- 
phi-terraee.  Yet  the  end  w^  not  far  off. 
There  were  some  alarming  symptoms,  which 
made  the  apothecary  advise  sending  for  Dr. 
Cardogan,  who,  when  he  came,  pronounced 
the  matter  so  uncertain  and  serious,  that  be 
recommended  him  to  settle  his  affairs  at 
once.  Garrick  answered  him  calmly,  that 
nothing  of  that  kind  remained  to  be  done, 
and  that  as  for  himself,  he  was  ready  to  die. 
From  that  hour  his  malady  *  made  steady 
way,  bringing  on  a  sort  of  dulness  for  want 
of  circulation,  which  increased  into  stupor. 
There  was  a  picture  during  that  illness 
which  must  have  long  haunted  his  wife. 
Weary  with  ceaseless  watching  and  attenit- 
ance,  she  made  an  agreeable  friend  stay 
and  dine,  expecting  to  End  some  distraction 
in  his  society.  As  they  were  talking,  Mr. 
Garrick  came  in,  in  a  sort  of  rich  dressing- 
gown,  but  fearfully  changed ;  his  face^ellow 
and  shrunk,  his  eyes  dim,  and  his  gait  slow 
and  tottering.  By  a  strange  association  he 
seemed  to  the  guest  like  %usignan^  one  of 
his  old  favourite  characters,  of  the  old,  old 
years,  when  he  wore  just  sudi  a  dress.  •  He 
sat  down  on  the  sofa  wearily,  remained  for 
more  than  an  hour,  and  never  spoke  a  word. 

*  Proaoiuioed  to  be  what  thef  oaIl«d  palsy  of  Um 
kidneys. 
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Hu  tlicn  went  back  to  his  room,  which  he 
never  left  aj»ain.* 
But  greater  physicians  were  now  called 


few  instances  of  this  liberality,  pretty  well 
knowii  during  his  lifetime,  which  seemed 
inconsistent  with  the  *' stingy"  character. 


—  Drs.  Warren  and  Heberden,  Johnson's  j  But  this  could  be  accounted  for  by  other 
doctor.    Many  more  came  late — all  friends 

—  eager  to  give  their  aid  by  advice.  When 
the  sick  man  saw  the  face  of  Dr.  Schomberg, 
he  put  out  his  hand,  and  with  one  of  his  old 
sweet  smiles,  8£^id,  *'  Though  last  not  least 
in  love."  Though  the  stupor  was  gaining  on 
him,  he  could  at  times  talk  calmly  and 
cheerfully.  He  told  one  of  his  friends  that 
he  did  not  regret  his  having  no  cltildren, 
for  had  they  turned  out  unkind  or  dis^obedi- 
ent,  he  could  not  have  supported  such  a 
trial.  On  the.  last  day  .of  his  life,  a  letter 
was  brought  in  —  the  last  he  ever  received, 
and  it  ran  to  the  old,  old  story  —  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  kindness.  It  was  from 
young  Miss  Farren.  As  at  times  the  film 
cleared  from  his  mind,  h.e  saw  the  room 
filled  with  figures,  and  asked  who  all  those 
people  were,  he  was  told  they  were  physi- 
cians. With  a  sense  of  the  grotesque  he 
shook  his  head,  and  muttered  from  ^^  The 
Fair  Penitent :  *' 


"  Another  and  another  still  succeeds, 
And  the  last  fool  is  welcome  as  the  former." 


For  that  day  he  was  quite  composed,  and 
talked  at  intervals  with  exceeding  tranquilli- 


motivcs  abont  as  mean  as  the  stinginess. 
*'  Little  Davy  "  was  so  cunning  and  clever 
in  all  things,  that  he  was  merely  consulting 
his  interest.  We  have  seen  how  the  valet 
mind  of  Tate  Wilkinson  accounted  for  hid 
bounty  to  him.  Foote  knew  pretty  well 
what  the  force  of  terror  had  aone  in  his 
regard.  But  all  who  had  known  him,  oi^ 
wrote,  seemed  to  admit,  a  little  grudgingly, 
that  he  could  be  liberal  now  and  again,  no 
matter  from  what  motive.  Hard  measure 
has,  indeed,  been  dealt  out  to  him  in  this 
regard.  It  is  surprising  with  what  sweet- 
ness and  patience  he  should  have  compla- 
cently accepted  such  a  reputation.  It  will 
hardly  be  credited  that  this  great  man  — 
for  such  we  may  call  him  —  was  about  the 
most  benevolent  and  charitable  of  his  time 
—  not  in  that  pompous  shape  of  charity 
which  sets  its  name  down  ostentatiously  for 
great  sums  to  hospitals  and  institutions,  but 
in  that  more  generous  and  laborious  charity 
which  helps  the  weak,  rescues  the  struggling 
friend  at  the  critical  moment,  and  asLV&i 
credit  and  name  by  secret,  timely,  and 
iudicious  aid.     In    this 


rare  exercise    of 

Uhristian  virtue,  the  great  actor  was  con- 
spicuous.   Never  was  a  man  so  maligned, 
ty.    Early  the  next  morning,  January  20th,  I  and,  worse  than  all,  maligned  by  those  who 
about  eight  o'clock,  the  dreary  scene  of  this   experienced  his  bounty.     He  was  the  most 
life  shifted,  and  he  passed  gently  away  from  ,  generous,  kindly,  and  humane  of  men.  And 


this  human  stage  where  he  had  played  so 
often,  and  always  played  with  such  dignity. 
The  charge  of  avariciousness  had  become 
a  "  stock "  one  long  before  he  died ;  and 
actors  and  authors  went  away  from  Drury 


now  we  know  that  all  his  thrift,  his  little 
carefulness  about  saving,  which  the  mean, 
dissipated,  wasteful  creatures  about  him 
could  not  understand,  and  made  merry 
with,  was  all  to  the  one  end  —  of  laying 


Lane,  swelling  the  cry  that  "  Garrick  was  up  a  store  which  he  could  dispense  magnifi- 
BO  stingy,  Garrick  was  so  mean."    No  won-   cently,  or,  at  the  worst,  was  a  "  peculiarity,'* 
der  he  was  rich,  they  said,  as  no  one  was  in      « •  *    »    *  ^ 
such  agonies  when  it  came  to  parting  with 
his  money.     The  jesters  joined  in  the  cry. 


and  innumerable  were  the  pleasant  stories 
they  told  to  illustrate  "  Garrick's  stinginess." 
Even  Mr.  Fox,  walking  up  and  down  one 
night  with  him  in  front  of  the  house  in 
Southampton-street,  was  so  amused  with  the 
owner's  feverish  anxiety  about  some  candles 
which  he  saw  burning  in  his  front  parlour ; 
his  friend  kept  him  purposely  walking,  and 
would  not  let  him  go  in,  and  thus  tortured 
his  penurioofl  soul.  With  all  this,  echoed 
again  and  anin,  until  the  character  of 
*' stinginess  "  l>ecame  accepted,  there  was 
«n  impression  abroad  that  Mr.  Garrick  could 
at  times  be  a  little  liberal.    There  were  a 

*  With  tlie  pettishnetfl  of  Illness,  he  was  hart 
tbat  he  was  not  made  to  dine  with  the  others. 


which  had  been  found  in  many  generous 
men  both  before  and  since. 

It  is  infinitely  to  Tom  Davies'  credit,  who 
had  his  own  little  grudge  against  the  great 
actor,  and  who  fancied  himself  aggrieved, 
that  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  this  matter 
—  as  it  were,  over  the  grave  of  his  friend  — ' 
he  should  have  foi^otten  all,  even  his  own 
ratlier  unfair  insinuations  in  other  portions 
of  the  **  Life,"  and  given  way  to  a  warm: 
and  generous  burst  of  admiration.  The 
catalogue  of  Garrick's  good  deeds  would  be 
a  long  one  indeed  < —  as  long  as  his  own  life. 
It  began  even  with  his  days  of  early  succes. 
^*  His  mind,"  says  Davies,  "  was  so  bountiful 
that  he  scarcely  knew  what  it  was  to 
deny;"  and  the  rough  Johnson,  who  at 
times  abused  him,  said  he  believed  David 
Garrick  gave  away  more  money  than  any 
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man  in 'London.  Let  us  run  hastily  over 
the  instancesf  of  this  liberality  to  which  the 
mere  allusions  in  his  correspondence  help  us 
to.  When  the  great  actress,  Clairon  was  in 
the  midst  of  her  famous  quarrel  with  the 
Court,  he  offered  her  £500;  and  though 
she  might  not  have  been  in  distress,  and 
something  was  to  be  allowed  for  the  romance 
of  the  situation,  an  English  traveller  heard  : 
Voltaire  tell  the  story,  and  ask  his  company 
which  of  the  marshals  or  dukes  would  have 
done  so  splendid  a  thing.  Then  Burke 
comes  to  nim  to  beg  a  loan  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  which  is  cheerfully  given^  though  it 
may  perhaps  have  been  more  a  matter  of 
convenience  to  the  great  orator  than  of 
necessity.  How  Johnson,  Foote,  Jephson, 
Murphy,  and  Mossop  were  assisted  we  have 
seen  in  the  course  of  this  narrative.  Now 
Baretti  asks  for  fifly  guineas,  which  he  was 
made  to  promise  he  would  ask  for  if  in  want. 
Now  an  obscure  player  Gontleman  begs 
five  guineas ;  now  a  poor  fiddler  is  assisted 
with  twenty-seven  gumeas,  is  given  a  place 
in  the  Drury  Lane  orchestra;  and  then 
writes  impudent  and  ungrateful  letters  be- 
cause his  salary  is  not  raised.  Now  Bicker- 
staff  writes  in  verse :  — 


K 


Fifty  HmeSf  as  I  suppose, 
I  have  troubled  you  tn  prose. 
"  Well,"  cry  you,  with  peevish  brow, 
"  What  the  plague's  the  matter  now  ?  " 
Teased  and  worried  at  this  rate, 
Griffin,  ay,  this  is  his  way 
Every  now  and  then  to  send  me. 
To  these  Irishmen  commend  me : 
And  expect  mc  ut  his  need  — 
Fifky  pounds  I  — not  I,  indeed. 

"  Sent  directly  "  is  Garrick's  prompt  en- 
dorsement on  this  appeal.  Cabeli,  the 
Shakesperean,  was  also  lent  money ;  so  was 
Dibdin ;  so  was  Wilkinson ;  so  was  Victor 
£60  (never  paid^ ;  so  was  Barry,  when  he 
and  Garrick  met'm  DuV>lin.  What  a  tender 
brother  he  was  will  have  been  seen  already, 
and  will  be  further  from  a  grateful  letter 
from  George  Garrick  acknowledging  assist- 
ance.* 

*  GArricIc  Cor.,  vol.  2,  Dage  198. 

**Db\r  Brothbr/'  ft  runs,  "the  great  agita- 
tion of  mind  I  have  been  In  will,  I  hope,  pleaa  my 
excuse  for  not  returning  you  sooner  my  most  alTeo- 
tionate  thanks  for  your  very  kind  and  brotherly 
answer  to  my  letter.  Indeed,  my  dear  brother,  you 
have  afleoted  me  much  with  your  great  kindness, 
and  I  could  noMT  dash  out  my  brains  that  I  should 
have  either  neglected  or  offended  you ;  and  I  can 
assure  yon  that  the  pangs  I  have  felt  from  your 
withdrawing^  your  love  and  affection  from  me,  had 
at  times  deprived  me  not  only  of  my  senses,  but 
almost  of  my  life.  For  Indeed  it  has  been  the 
^cause  of  many  and  very  long  as  well  as  very  ex- 
'pensive  illnesses This,  I  hope  *'  (his  ex- 
penses for  edoaation,  &c.),  "  will  in  some  measure 


Indeed,  to  his  own  relations  his  kindness 
was  unbounded.  It  is  most  probable  that  he 
defrayed  his  nephew's  university  expenses ; 
for  when  the  latter  entered  the  Church,  he 
procured  for  him  the  advowson  of  a  rectory 
at  Hendon.  For  another  nephew  a  com- 
mission in  the  army  was  obtained.  When 
this  nephew  was  married,  he  seems  to  have 
helped  him  in  some  very  remarkable  Way. 
"  I  must  now,"  wrote  Mrs.  Clive,  "  mention 
the  noblest  act  of  your  life,  your  generosity 
to  nephew  David  :  all  the  world  is  repeating 
your  praises ;  those  people  who  always  envied 
you,  and  wished  to  detract  from  you,  always 
declaring  you  loved  money  too  much  even 
to  part  from  t^  now  they  will  feel  foolish  and 
look  contemptible ;  all  that  I  can  say  w,  / 
wish  that  heaven  had  made  me  such  an  tin- 
cle.**  Here  was  testimony  from  the  delight- 
ful and  sincere  "Pivy."  There  was  a 
special  grace  in  the  way  he  performed  these 
good  actions.  When  Mr.  Berenger,  deputy 
Master  of  the  Horse  to  the  king,  fell  into 
difficulties,  and  was  obliged  to  confine  him- 
self in  sanctuar}%  as  it  were,  in  the  royal 
stables,  his  friends  who  loved  him,  took  up 
the  matter  and  raised  money  to  defray  his 
debts.  Garrick  sent  him  his  bond  for  £280 
10s.,  with  this  letter  — 

<^  Dear  Berenger,  —  I  did  not  hear 
till  last  night,  and  I  heard  it  with  the  great- 
est pleasure,  that  your  friends  have  gener- 
ously contributed  to  your  and  their  own  hap- 
piness. Ko  one  can  more  rejoice  in  this 
circumstance  than  I  do ;  and  as  I  hope  we 
shall  have  a  bonfire  upon  the  occasion,  I 
beg  that  you  will  lignt  it  with  the  en- 
closed." * 

**  Innumerable  instances  of  hnmanity,* 
says  Davies,  '*  could  be  told  of  him,  enough 
to  fill  a  volume."  Here  was  the  fashion 
again  afler  which  Mr.  Grarriek  helped  his 
friends.  There  was  a  surgeon  of  reputation, 
who  oflen  came  and  dmed  and  supped 
with  them.  One  night  this  gentleman  de- 
clared that  his  affairs  were  in  such  a  situa- 
tion that  without  a  friend  who  would  lend 

aooonnt  for  my  application  to  yon;  but  yon  will 
wrong  me  mnon  should  you  in  the  least  think  that 
r  have  not  the  warmetit  sense  of  gratitude  and 
affection  to  my  sister  and  you  for  your  unbounded 
goodness  to  mv  children.  Give  me  leave  to  assure 
you  both  that  i  shall  ever  fbel  it,  and  that  I  shall 
never  forget  it." 

*  Taylor  gives  a  very  amusing  distortion  of  thla 
story.  He  represents  Garrick  as  giving  a  dinner, 
and  after  the  dinner  praducing  all  the  bonds,  notes, 
fto ,  which  had  been  brought  up  by  Berenger'a 
friends,  which  he  then  threw  Into  ine  fire.  This 
rather  theatrical  scene  Is  clearly  baaed  on  the  word 
**  bonfire "  tn  Garrick's  letter.  Both  Taylor  and 
Davies  make  the  sum  £5'K);  but  this  was  the  penalty, 
which  in  a  bond  is  made  double  the  princlpaL 
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him  a  thousand  pounds,  he  must  be  rained. 
Garrick  asked  what  security.  **  Nothing 
but  my  own/'  said  the  surgeon.  .  *^  Here's  a 
pretty  fellowt"  said  Garrick,  taming  to  Mrs. 
Uarrick, "  who  wants  a  thousand  pounds  on 
his  own  security."  He  drew  a  cheque  for 
that  sum,  never  asked  for  it,  and  never  was 
repsud.  Once  a  friend  asked  him  for  a 
tnfle  for  a  poor  widow  —  say  two  guineas. 
"I  can't  give  that,"  he  replied.  "Well, 
what  ^ou  please."  He  put  thirty  pounds 
into  his  friend's  hand.  A  reduced  gentle- 
man of  Lichfield,  who  had  known  him, 
begged  a  little  assistance.  He  sent  him  a 
hundred  pounds.  As  Davies  says,  "  of  this 
I  should  despise  the  mention,  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  rarity  and  wonder."  But  pages 
could  be  filled  with  these  little  "  unofficial " 
acts  of  true  kindness.  It  was  discovered 
afler  his  death  that  he  had  a  host  of  small 
annuitants  depending  on  him.  At  Hamp- 
ton every  inhabitant  of  the  place  could  tell 
the  same  tale ;  the  poor  of  that  place  lost  in 
him  almost  an  affectionate  father.  And  it 
was  remarked  that  every  year  his  benefac- 
tions and  charities  were  steadily  increasing. 
Very  kindly  and  pretty  also  in  the  idea,  was 
his  little  festival  for  the  first  of  May,  when 
all  the  Hampton  poor  children  were  in- 
vited to  his  garden  and  amused ;  presented 
with  huge  cakes  by  his  own  hand,  and  a 
•mall  present  of  money.  And  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  this  was  a  little  gaU 
anterie  in  honour  of  his  charming  and  much 
loved  wife,  whose  name,  "  Maria,"  belonged 
to  the  Month  of  Mary.  Thus  delicate,  gra- 
cious, kindly,  generous,  as  sreat  in  goodness 
as  he  was  in  intellectual  gifts,  he  remained 
from  the  beginning  of  his  life  to  the  end. 
Bat  in  truth  whatever  direction  we  look  to, 
in  the  history  of  his  day,  little  special  in- 
stances of  his  liberality  meet  us.  When 
Mr.  Christie,  head  of  the  well-known  auc- 
tion firm,  was  involved  in  a  difficulty  by  the 
failure  of  Mr.  Chace  Price,  one  of  his 
patrons,  suffered  a  loss  of  some  £5,000,  it 
was  Mr.  Garrick  who  privately  offered  to 
help  him  through  with  assistance  to  that 
amount* 

Now  reappears  the  old,  rude,  eccentric 
Monsey,  in  nis  most  ungracious  aspect  He 
affected  to  be  hurt  at  **  a  rumour  "  which  he 
was  told  of  by  a  most  respectable  man,  that 
Mr.  Garrick  had  said  that  Dr.  Monsey  had 
set  the  Duke  of  Leeds  against  him.  The 
doctor  went  to  his  grace  expre^^Iy,  who 
said,  "  Lord,  Doctor,  I  dare  say  I  have  used 
you  ill  fo^  your  paffinii;  him  to  me  contin- 
ually, and  making  me  believe  there  was  not 

•  Taylor. 


his  fellow  upoif  earth."  There  were  other 
grievances.  An  abusive  letter  written  to 
him  by  Garnck,  **  upon  a  d — d  confounded 
lie,"  told  by  the  doctor  as  a  joke.  Now  he 
wanted  back  his  books  lent  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago.  "  However  these  matters 
are  all  over  and  done  with,  and  when  you 
are  at  lebure  look  out  for  a  man  who  has  a 

g eater  esteem  and  love  for  you  than  I  had." 
arrick  answered  him  with  good  humour. 
He  sent  him  tickets  for  the  theatre.  He  ex- 
plained that  the  matter  about  the  Duke  of 
Leeds  was  all  a  mistake.  But  the  other  was 
not  to  be  conciliated,  and  growled  back, 
^^  Whether  the  gentleman  mbtook  you  or  I 
him,  I  neither  know  nor  care.  As  to  malice, 
he  might  deny  that  he  had  any ;  but  the 
doctor  did  care  much,  since  I  am  now  in  all 
probability  removed  far  from  any  severe 
stroke  of  it" 

On  this  Garrick  i^eplied  with  spirit,  that 
he  would  let  the  doctor's  warmest  friend 
read  these  two  notes,  and  pronounce  which 
heart  had  the  most  malice  in  it  **  Indeed 
you  are  grown  very  peevish,  and  some  of 
your  college  friends  say  as  much.  He  sent 
him  two  of  his  books  back,  and  will  get  the 
third  if  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  three  king- 
doms." He  concluded  with,  '*  If  you  find 
that  my  balance  is  due  to  you  for  particular 
favours,  I  am  ready  to  discharge  it,  notwith- 
standing Hudibras '  maxim, 

'  When  friends  begin  to  take  account, 
The  devil  with  such  friends  may  moant.' 


Yours,  my  dear  Doctor, 
**Most  obediently, 


«  D.  G." 


*'  The  doctor  was  indeed  a  sour,  ill-condi- 
tioned being,  and  this  was  but  his  spleen 
and  envy  at  his  friend's  success. 

On  the  eve  of  his  retirement  there  came 
to  him  a  testimonial  so  genuine  and  hearty 
that  ic  must  have  rejoiced  him.  Its  coming 
from  one  who  was  always  at  war  with  him, 
makes  it  of  double  value,  and  gives  a  pic- 
ture of  the  true  state  of  things  behind  the 
curtain.  **  In  the  height  of  the  public  ^- 
miration  for  you,"  said  the  sprightly  Olive, 
**  when  you  were  never  mentioned  but  the 
Garrick,  the  charming  man,  the  fine  fellow, 
the  delightful  creature,  both  by  men  and 
ladies ;  when  they  were  admiring  everything 
you  did,  and  everything  you  scribbled,  at 
this  very  time,  I,  the  Pivy^  was  a  livinff  wit- 
ness that  they  did  not  know,  nor  coulu  they 
be  sensible,  o(  half  your  perfections.  I  have 
seen  you  with  your  magic  hammer  in  your 
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hand,  endeayouring  to  beat  your  ideas  into 
the  heads  of  creatures  who  had  none  of  their 
own.  I  have  seen  you  with  lamblike  pa- 
tience, endeavouring  to  make  them  compre- 
hend you ;  and  I  have  seen  yon  when  that 
eonld  not  be  done.  I  have  seen  your  lamb 
turned  into  a  lion ;  by  this  your  great  labour 
and  pains  the  public  was  entertained ;  they 
thought  they  all  acted  very  fine ;  they  did 
not  see  you  pull  the  wires. 

*'  There  are  people  now  bn  the  stage  to 
whom  you  gave  their  consequence;  they 
thought  themselves  very  great;  now  let 
them  go  on  in  their  new  parts  with  your 
leading-strings,  and  they  will  soon  convince 
the  world  what  their  genius  is.  I  have 
always  said  this  to  everybody,  even  when 
your  horses  and  mine  were  in  their  highest 

Fraucing.  While  I  was  under  your  control, 
did  not  say  half  the  fine  things  I  thought 
of  you,  because  it  looked  like  fiattery ;  and 
you  know  your  Pivy  was  always  proud ;  be- 
sides I  thought  you  did  not  like  me  then ; 
but  now  I  am  sure  you  do,  which  makes  me 
Send  you  this  letter." 

.  A  true  picture  of  the  workings  of  human 
character.  It  explains  what  was  the  secret 
of    many  little  troubles  for  Garrick.    **I 

thought    you  did  not  like  me  then 

It  looked  like  fiattery."  The  patient  man- 
ager petted  and  talked  of  ever3rwhere, 
labouring  conscientiously  with  his  corps. 
^^By  this  your  great  labour  and  pains  the 
public  were  entertained ;  they  thought  they  all 
Hcted  very  fine,  they  did  not  see  you  pull  the 
wires."  No  wonder  Garrick  marked  this  kind 
and  spirited  letter,  "  My  Pivy  —  excellent" 

From  Twickenham  came  a  half  playful, 
half  serious  protest  against  his  long  deser- 
tion. **  There  is  no  such  being  now  in  the 
world  as  Pivy ;  she  has  been  killed  by  the 
cruelty  o^the  Garrick;  but  Mrs.  Clive^  thank 
God,  is  still  alive,  and  alive  like  to  be,  and 
did  intend  to  call  you  to  account  for  your 
wicked  behaviour  to  her."  He  wrote  as 
charming  a  reply. 

"  My  Dear  Pivy,"  he  said, "  if  your  heart 
(somewhat  combustible  like  my  own)  had 
played  off  all  the  squibs  and  rockets  which 
lately  occasioned  a  little  cracking  and  boom- 
ing about  me,  I  can  receive  your  more  gentle 
and  pleasinj(  firework  of  love  and  firiendship. 
I  will  be  with  you  at  six  this  evening,  to  re- 
vive by  the  help  of  the  spirits  in  your  teaket- 
tle lamp,  that  flame  which  was  almost  blown 
Out  by  the  flouncing  of  your  petticoat  when 
my  name  was  mentioned.  Uan  mj  Pivy 
know  so  little  of  me  to  think  that  I  prefer 
the  clack  of  lords  and  ladies  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  bttmour  and  genius  ?  " 
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[A  Slmpsoi)  ft  Co.,  New  Yorit,  have  poblished  • 
neat  octavo  rolume,  conlaining  the  words  and  mu- 
sic of  136  pieces.  With  their  permisBion  we  copy  the 
Introduction,  as  the  best  means  of  slioiring  the  In* 
terest  and  value  of  the  work.] 

The  musical  capacity  of  the  negro  race 
has  been  recognized  for  so  many  years  that 
it  is  hard  to  explain  why  no  systematic  ef- 
fort has  hitherto  been  made  to  collect  and 
preserve  their  melodies.  More  than  thirty 
years  ago  those  plantation  songs  made  their 
appearance  which  were  so  extraordinarily 
popular  for  a  while  ;  and  if  "  Coal-black 
Rose,"  "  Zip  Coon "  and  «  Ole  Virginny 
nebber  tire  have  been  succeeded  by  spu- 
rious imitations,  manufactured  to  suit  the 
somewhat  sentimental  taste  of  our  com- 
munity, the  fact  that  these  were  called 
"  ne^ro  melodies  **  was  itself  a  tribute  to  the 
musical  genius  of  the  race.* 

The  public  had  well-nigh  forgotten  these 
genuine  slave  songs,  and  with  them  the 
creative  power  from  which  they  sprung, 
when  a  fresh  interest  was  excited  throu<ni 
the  educational  mission  to  the  Port  Ro>'al 
islands,  in  1861.  The  agents*  of  this  mis- 
sion were  not  long  in  discovering  the  rich 
vein  of  munc  that  existed  in  these  half-bar- 
barous people,  and  when  visitors  from  the 
North  were  on  the  islands,  there  was  noth- 
ing that  seemed  better  worth  their  while 
than  to  see  a  *^  shout  **  or  hear  the  '*  peo- 
ple" sing  their  '*  sperichils."  A  few  of 
these  last,  of  special  merit,  f  soon  became 
established  favorites  among  the  whites,  and 
hardly  a  Sunday  passed  at  the  church  on 
St.  Helena  without  »*  Gabriel's  Trumpet," 
''I  hear  from  Heaven  to-day,"  or  ♦* Je- 
hovah Hallelujah."  The  last  time  I  myself 
heard  these  was  at  the  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
bration, at  the  church,  in  1864.  All  of 
them  were  sung,  and  then  the  glorious 
shout,  *'  I  can't  stay  behind,  my  Lord,"  waa 
struck  up,  and  sung  hy  the  entire  multitude 
with  a  zest  and  spirit,  a  swaying  of  the 
bodies  and  nodding  of  the  heads  and  light- 
ing of  the  countenances  and  rhythnucal 
movement  of  the  hands,  which  I  tiiink  no 
one  present  will  ever  forget. 

^  Attention  was,  I  believe,  first  publidy 
directed  to  these  songs  in  a  letter  from  Miss 
McKim,  of  Philadelphia,  to  DtoighVs  Jottr- 
nal  of  Music f  Nov.   8,   1862,  from   which 

♦  It  Is  not  generalljr  known  that  the  beantilbl  air 
**  Lonar  time  ngo,"  or  "  Near  the  lake  wiieredrooned 
the  wiilow,'^  WMH  borrowed  from  the  nefrroee,  by 
whom  it  wag  sung  to  words  beginning,  "  Way  down 
in  Kaccoon  Hollow." 

t  Tiie  flr«t  seven  spirituals  in  this  collection, 
which  were  regolarly  sung  at  the  chnreh. 
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some  eztraeta  will  presently  be  given.  At 
aboat  the  same  time,  Mies  McKim  arranged 
and  published  two  of  them,  **  Boll,  Jwdan  *' 
(No.  1)  and  "  Poor  Bosy  "  (No.  8)  —  prob- 
ably on  all  accounts  the  two  best  specimens 
that  could  be  selected.  Mr.  EL  Qr.  Spauld- 
ing  not  long  after  gave  some  well-choeen 
specimens  ot  the  music  in  an  article  en- 
titled ''  Under  the  Palmetto/'  in  the  Conti- 
nental Monthly  for  August,  1868,  among 
them,  "  O  Lord,  rememoer  me  "  (No.  16), 
and  "  The  Lonesome  Valley  "  (No.  7).  Many 
other  persons  interested  themselves  in  the 
collection  of  words  and  tunes,  and  it  seems 
time  at  last  that  the  partial  collections  in 
the  possession  of  the  editors,  and  known  by 
them  to  be  in  the  possession  of  others, 
should  not  be  fbrgottea  and  lost,  but  that 
these  relics  of  a  state  of  society  which  has 
passed  away  should  be  preserved  while  it  is 
still  pos^ble.* 

The  ffreater  part  of  the  music  here  pre- 
sented has  been  taken  down  by  the  editors 
from  the  lips  of  the  colored  people  them- 
selves ;  when  we  have  obtained  it  6rom  oth- 
er sources,  we  have  given  credit  in  the  ta- 
ble of  contents.  The  largest  and  most 
accurate  single  collection  in  existence  is 
probably  that  made  by  Mr.  Charles  P. 
Ware,  chiefly  at  Coffin's'  Point,  St.  Helena 
Island.  We  have  thought  it  best  to  give 
this  collection  in  its  entirety,  as  the  basis 
of  the  present  work ;  it  includes  all  the 
hymns  as  far  as  No.  43.  Those  which  fol- 
low, as  far  as  No.  55,  were  collected  by  my- 
self on  the  Capt.  John  Fripp  and  neighbor- 
ing plantations,  on  the  same  island.  In  all 
cases  we  have  added  words  from  other 
sources  and  other  localities,  when  they  could 
be  obtained,  as  well  as  variations  of  the 
tunes  wherever  they  were  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  it.  Of  the  other  hymns 
and  songs  we  have  given  the  locality  when- 
ever it  could  be  ascertained. 

The  difficulty  experienced  in  attaining 
absolute  correctness  is  greater  than,  mieht 
be  supposed  by  those  who  have  never  tried 
the  experiment,  and  we  are  far  from  claim- 
ing that  we  have  made  no  mistakes.  I  have 
never  felt  quite  sure  of  my  notation  with- 
out a  fresh  comparison  with  the  singing, 
and  have  then  often  found  that  I  had  made 
some  errors.  I  feel  confident,  however, 
that  there  are  no  mistakes  of  importance. 
What  may  appear  to  some  tp  be  an  incor- 


*  Onlf  this  last  spring  «  ralnable  oollecHon  of 
■ongs  made  at  KKShmond,  V.i.,  was  lost  in  the  W(»g-  \ 
n$r.  No  eopjr  hud  befn  made  fh>m  the  original 
manuMrtpt,  m  that  tXte  labor  of  their  oollectlon  was 
lost.  We  had  ht»pcd  to  have  the  use  ol  them  In  pre- 
paring tlie  present  work.  | 


rect  rendering,  is  very  likely  to  be  a  varia- 
tion ;  for  these  variations  are  endless,  and 
very  entertaininff  and  instructive. 

Neither  should  any  one  be  repelled  by 
any  difficulty  in  adapting  the  words  to  ike 
tunes.  The  negroes  keep  exquisite  time  ia 
singing,  and  do  not  suffer  themselves  to  be> 
daunted  by  any  obstacle  in  the  words.  The 
most  obstinate  Scripture  phrases  or  snatches 
from  hymns  they  will  force  to  do  duty  withr 
any  tune  they  please,  and  will  dash  heroic- 
ally through  a  trochaic  tune  at  the  head  of 
a  column  of  iambs  with  wonderful  skilL 
We  have  in  all  cases  arranged  one  set  of 
words  carefully  to  each  melody;  for  the 
rest,  one  must  make  them  fit  the  best  he 
can,  as  the  negroes  themselves  do. 

The  best  that  we  can  do,  however,  with 
pi^r  and  types,  or  even  with  voices,  wilt 
convey  but  a  faint  shadow  of  the  original* 
The  voices  of  the  colored  people  have  a 
peculiar  quality  that  nothing  can  imitate ; 
and  the  intonations  and  delicate  variations 
of  even  one  singer  cannot  be  reproduced 
on  paper.  And  I  despair  of  conveying  any 
notion  of  the  effect  of  a  number  singing 
together,  especially  in  a  complicated  shout, 
like  "  I  can't  stay  behind,  my  Lord  "  (No. 
y ,  or  "  JNim,  sinner,  turn  O ! "  (No.  48.) 
There  is  no  singing  in  parts,  *  as  we  under^ 
stand  it,  and  yet  no  two  appear  to  be  singing 
the  same  thing :  the  leading  singer  starts  the 
words  of  each  verse,  often  improvising,  and 
the  others,  who  '*  base  "  him,  as  it  is  called, 
strike  in  with  the  refrain,  or  even  join  in  the 
solo,  when  the  words  are  &miliar.  When 
the  ^*  base  "  begins,  the  leader  often  stops, 
leaving;  the  rest  of  his  words  to  be  guessed 
at,  or  it  may  be  they  are  taken  up  by  one 
of  the  other  singers.  And  the  **  basers  '* 
themselves  seem  to  follow  their  own  whimt, 
be^nning  when  they  please  and  leaving  off 
when  they  please,  strixins  an  octave  above 
or  below  (in  case  they  have  pitched  the 
tune  too  low  or  too  high),  or  hitting  some 
other  note  that  chords,  so  as  to  produce  the 
effect  of  a  marvellous  complication  and  va- 
riety, and  yet  with  the  most  perfect  time, 
and  rarely  with  any  discord,  ^nd  what 
makes  it  all  the  harder  to  unravel  a  thread 
of  melody  out  of  this  strange  network  is 
that,  like  birds,  they  seem  not  infrequentljr 


•  "  The  high  Toless,  all  in  nnlson,  and  the  ad- 
mirable time  and  tme  accent  with  which  their  re^ 
spouses  are  made,  always  make  me  wish  that  soma 
great  masleal  composer  eonld  hear  these  seml-saT- 
age  performances.  With  a  rery  little  skilful  adap- 
tation andlttstnimentatlon,  I  think  one  or  two  bar- 
baric chants  and  choruses  might  be  croked  from 
them  that  wonld  make  the  fortnne  of  an  opera.'*—. 
Mr$.  KemlbW$  '*  14^  on  •  Chorgiam  PlaiUaHo»i^ 
p.  218. 
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to  strike  sounds  that  cannot  be  precisely 
represented  by  the  gamat,  and  abound  in 
**  slides  from  one  note  to  another,  And  lums 
and  cadences  not  in  articulated  notes." 
"It  is  difficult," writes  Miss  McKim,  "to 
express  the  entire  character  of  these  negro 
ballads  by  mere  musical  notes  and  signs. 
The  odd  turns  made  in  the  throat,  and  the 
curious  rhythmic  effect  produced  by  single 
voices  chiming  in  at  different  irregular  m- 
tenrals,  seem  almost  as  impossible  to  place 
on  the  score  as  the  singing  of  birds  or  the 
tones  of  an  JSolian  Harp."  There  are  also 
apparent  irregularities  in  the  time,  which 
it  IS  no  less  difficult  to  express  accurately, 
and  of  which  Nos.  10, 130,  131,  and  (emi- 
nently) 128,  are  examples. 

Still,  the  chief  part  of  the  ne<nx>  music  is 
civilized  in  its  character  —  partly  composed 
under  the  influence  of  association  with  the 
whites,  partly  actually  imitated  from  their 
music. .  In  the  main  it  appears  to  beorigin'al 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  more 
we  examine  the  subject,  the  more  genuine 
it  appears  to  ua  to  be.  In  a  very  few  songs, 
as  if 06.  19,  23,  and  25,  strains  of  famihar 
tunes  are  readily  traced ;  and  it  may  easily 
be  that  others  contain  strains  of  less  famil- 
iar music,  which  the  slaves  heard  their  mas- 
ters sing  or  play.* 

On  Uie  other  hand  there  are  very  few 
which  are  of  an  intrinsically  barbaric  char- 
acter, and  where  this  character  does  ap- 
pear, it  is  chiefly  in  short  passages,  inter- 
mingled with  others  of  a  different  charac- 
ter. Such  passages  may  be  found  perhaps 
in  Nos.  10, 12,  and  18 ;  and  "  Becky  Law- 
ton,"  for  instance  (No.  29),."  Shall  I  die  V  " 
(No.  52),  "  Round  the  com,  Sally  "  (No. 
87),  ana  "  O'er  the  crossing"  (No.  93)  may 
very  well  be  purely  African  in  origin.  In- 
deed, it  is  very  likely  that  if  we  had  found 
it  possible  to  get  at  more  of  their  secular 
music,  we  should  have  come  to  another 
conclusion  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  bar- 
baric element.  A  gentleman  in  Delaware 
writes:  — 

"  We  must  look  among  their  non-religious 
son^s  for  the  purest  specimens  of  negro  min- 
strelsy. It  IS  remarkable  that  they  have 
themselves  transferred  the  best  of  these  to 
the  uses  of  their  churches  —  I  suppose  on 
Mr.  Wesley's  principle  that  *  it  is  not  right 
the  Devil  shuuld  have  all  the  good  tunes.' 
Their  leaders  and  preachers  have  not  found 

•  We  have  rejected  m  sparious  "  Give  me  Jesns," 
•♦  Climb  Jacob's  Ladder,''  (l»oth  enng  at  Port  Itoytil), 
and'Tll  take  the  wings  of  the  morning/' which 
we  lind  in  Methodlit  hymn-books.  A  few  others, 
the  character  of  which  seemed  somewhat  suspiciouM, 
we  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  n^eot  withoat  direct 
evidence. 


this  change  difficult  to  effect ;  or  at  least  tbey 
have  taken  so  little  pains  about  it  that  one 
oflen  detects  the  profane  cropping  out,  and 
revealing  the  origin  of  their  most  solemn 
*■  hymns, '  in  spite  of  the  best  intentions  of 
the  poet  and  artist.  Some  of  the  best  pure 
negro  songs  I  have  ever  heard  were  those 
that  used  to  be  sung  by  the  black  stevedores, 
or  perhaps  the  crews  themselves,  of  the  West 
India  vessels,  loading  and  unloading  at  the 
wharves  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  I 
have  stood  for  more  than  an  hour,  oflen, 
listening  to  them,  as  they  hoisted  and  low- 
ered the  hogsheads  and  boxes  of  their  caiv 
goes;  one  man  taking  the  burden  of  the 
song  (and  the  slack  of  the  rope)  and  the 
others  striking  in  with  the  chorus.  They 
would  sing  in  this  way  more  than  a  dozen 
different  songs  in  an  hour;  most  of  which 
might  indeed  be  warranted  to  contain  *  noth- 
ing religious' — a  few  of  them,  *on  the 
contrary,  quite  the  reverse '  —  but  generally 
rather  innocent  and  proper  in  their  language, 
and  strangely  attractive  in  their  music ;  and 
with  a  volume  of  voice  that  reached  a  square 
or  two  away.  That  plan  of  labor  has  now 
passed  away,  in  Philadelphia  at  least,  and 
the  songs,  I  suppose,  with  it.  So  tiiat  these 
performances  are  to  be  heard  only  among 
black*  sailors  on  their  vessels,  or  'long-shore 
men  in  out-of-the-way  places,  where  oppor* 
tunities  for  respectable  persons  to  hear  them 
are  rather  few." 

These  are  the  songs  that  are  still  heard 
upon  the  Mississippi  steamboats — wild  and 
strangely  fascinating — one  of  which  we 
have  oeen  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  for  this 
collection.  This,  too,  is  no  doubt  the  music 
of  the  colored  firemen  of  Savannah,  graphi- 
cally describe  bv  Mr.  Kane  O'Donnel,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Philadelphia  Press,  and  one  of 
which  he  was  able  to  contribute  for  our  use. 
Mr.  E.  S.  Philbrick  was  struck  with  the  re- 
semblance of  some  of  the  rowing  tunes  at 
Port-Koyal  to  the  boatmen's  songs  he  had 
heard  upon  the  Nile. 

The  greater  number  of  the  songs  which 
have  come  into  our  possession  seem  to  be 
the  natural  and  original  production  of  a 
race  of  remarkable  musical,  capacity  and 
very  teachable,  which  has  been  long  enough 
associated  with  the  more  cultivated  race  to 
have  become  imbued  with  the  mode  and 
spirit  of  European  music — oflen,  neverthe- 
less, retaining  ^  distinct  tinge  of  their  na- 
tive Africa. 

The  words  are,  of  course,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure taken  from  Scripture,  and  ^m  the 
hymns  heard  at  churcn ;  and  for  this  reason 
these  religious  songs  do  not  by  any  means 
1  illustrate  the  full  extent  of  the  debasement 
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of  tbe  dialect.    Such  expresBions  as  "  Croas 
JonluD,"  "  O  Lord,  remember  me,"  "  I'm 

foing  home,"  **  There's  room  enonsh  in 
[caven  for  you,"  we  find  abundantly  in 
Methodist  hymn-books;  but  with  much 
searching  I  have  been  able  to  find  hardly  a 
trace  of  the  tunes.  The  words  of  the  fine 
hymn,  "Praise,  member"  (No.  5),  are 
found,  with  very  little  variation,  in  "  Choral 
Hymns  "  (No.  1 88).  The  editor  of  this  col- 
lection informs  us,  however,  that  many  of 
his  songs  were  learned  from  negroes  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Lt.-Col.  Trowbridge  tells  us 
that  he  heard  this  hymn,  before  the  war, 
among  the  colored  people  of  Brooklyn.* 
For  some  very  comical  specimens  of  the 
way  in  which  half-understood  words  and 
phrases  are  distorted  by  them,  see  Nos.  22, 
23.  Another  illustration  is  given  by  CoL 
Higginson :  f 

^*The  popular  camp-song  of  *  Marching 
Along '  was  entirely  new  to  them  until  our 
quartermaster  taught  it  to  them  at  my  re- 
quest The  words  '  Gird  on  the  armor' 
were  to  them  a  stumbling-block,  and  no 
wonder,  until  some  ingenious  ear  substitu- 
ted ^  Guide  on  de  army,'  which  was  at  once 
accepted  and  became  universal.  '  We'll 
guide  on  de  army,  and  be  marching  along,' 
IS  now  the  established  version  on  the  Sea 
Islands." 

I  never  fairly  heard  a  secular  song  among 
the  Port  Royal  freedmen,  and  never  saw  a 
musical  instrument  among  them.  The  last 
violin,  owned  by  a  "  worldly  man,"  disap- 
peared from  Coffin's  Point  "  de  year  gun 
shoot  at  Bay  Pint."  t  In  other  parts  of  the 
South,  **  fiddle-sings,"  "  devil -songs,"  "  corn- 
songs,"  "jig-tunes,"  and  what  not,  are  com- 
mon ;  all  the  world  knows  "the  banjo,  and 
the  "  Jim  Crow  "  songs  of  thirty  years  ago. 
We  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  only  a  very 
few  songs  of  this  character.  Our  inter- 
course with  the  colored  people  has  been 
chiefly  through  the  work  oi  the  Freedmen's 
Commission,  which  deals  with  the  serious 
and  earnest  side  of  the  negro  character. 
It  is  often,  indeed,  no  easy  matter  to  per- 
suade them  to  sing  their  old  son^,  even  as 
a  curiosity,  such  is  the  sense  of  dignity  that 

*  We  bftve  generally  preaerred  the  words  as  sang, 
even  wh'^rt*  clciirly  nooiiensical,  aa  in  No.  8U;  so 
"Why  don't  you  movf  no  slow ? *'  (No.  22).  Wc 
will  add  that '  i'aul  and  Silas,  bound  in  J.iil  ^*  (No. 
4),  ia  often  sung  **  Boonden  Cyrt|8  boru  in  Jail,*' 
and  the  words  of  No.  11  would  appear  as  "  I  take 
my  tex  in  Matcbew  and  by  de  Kevolations^  I 
know  you  by  your  gammon,'*  &o. ;  so  "  Ringy  Rosy 
Land  ^'  for  "  King  Jerusalem." 

t  Attamic  Monthly,  Jane,  1607. 

t  i.e.f  November,  1801,  when  Hilton  Head  was 
taken  by  Admiral  Dupo&t— >a  great  date  on  the  isl- 


has  come  with  freedom.  It  is  earnestly  to 
be  desired  that  some  person,  who  has  the 
opportunity,  should  make  a  collection  of 
these  now,  before  it  is  too  late. 

In  making  the  piesent  collection,  we  have 
only  gleaned  upon  the  surface,  and  in  a 
very  narrow  field.  The  wealth  of  xhaterial 
still  awaiting  the  collector  can  be  guessed 
from  a  glance  at  the  localities  of  those  we 
have,  and  from  the  fact,  mentioned  above, 
that  of  the  first  forty-three  of  the  collection 
most  were  sung  upon  a  single  plantation, 
and  that  it  is  very  certain  that  the  stores  of 
this  plantation  were  by  no  means  exhausted. 
Of  course  there  was  constant  intercourse 
between  neighboring  plantations;  also  be- 
tween different  States,  by  the  sale  of  slaves 
from  one  to  another.  jBut  it  is  surprising 
how  little  this  seems  to  have  affectea  loced 
songs,  which  are  different  even  upon  adjoin- 
ing plantations.  The  favorite  of  them  all, 
"  Koll,  Jordan  *'  (No.  1),  is  sung  in  Florida, 
but  not,  I  believe,  in  North  Carolina.  ^'  Ga- 
briel's Trumpet "  (No.  4)  and  "  Wrestle  on, 
Jacob  **  (No.  6")  probably  came  from  Vir- 
ginia, where  tney  are  sung  without  much 
variation  from  the  form  usual  at  Port  Roy- 
al; No.  6  is  also  sung  in  Maryland.* 
I*  John,  John  of  the  Holy  Order  "  (No.  ^2) 
is  traced  in  Georgia  and  North  Carolina, 
and  '*  0*er  the  Crossing"  (No.  98)  appears 
to  be  the  Virginia  original,  variations  of 
which  are  found  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Tennessee.  As  illustrations  of  the 
slowness  with  which  these  songs  travel,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  '*  Graveyard  " 

iNo.  21),  which  was  frequently  sung  on 
yapt  John  Fripp's  plantation  in  the  wmter 
of  1868-4,  did  not  reach  Coffin's  Point 
(five  miles  distant)  until  the  following 
Spring.  I  heard  it  m3r8elf  at  Pine  Grove, 
two  miles  from  the  latter  place,  in  March. 
Somewhere  upon  this  journey  this  tune  was 
strikingly  altered,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
variation  given,  which  is  the  form  in  which 
I  was  accustomed  to  hear  it  Nos.  88,  41, 
42,  43,  118,  119,  122,  123.  were  brought  to 
Coffin's  Point  after  Mr.  Ware  left,  by  refu- 
gees returning  to  the  plantation  from 
^*  town  "  and  the.  Main.  No.  74,  likewise, 
<<  Nobody  knows  the  trouble  I  see,"  which 
was  common  in  Charleston  in  1865,  has 
since  been  carried  to  Coffin's  Point,  very 
little  altered. 

These  hymns  will  be  found  peculiarly  in- 
teresting in  illustrating  the  feelings,  opin- 
ions and  habits  of  the  slaves.    Ot  the  dia- 

*  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  a  song  much  resem- 
bling "  Poor  Rosy  "  was  heard  lont  Sprinj?  from  the 
boat  hands  of  an  Ohio  Ki\  cr  Kteambont  —  the  only 
i  worda  oaagbt  being  "  Foor  MoUy,  poor  gal.'> 
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lect  I  shall  presently  speak  at  some  lengtii. 
One  0^  their  costoms,  onen  alluded  to  in  tiie 
aongB  (ae  in  No.  19),  is  that  of  wandering 
through  the  woods  and  swamps,  when 
under  religious  excitement,  like  the  ancient 
bacchantes.  To  get  religion  is  with  them 
to  ''  fin'  dat  tin^."  MoKy  described  thus 
her  sister's  expenence  in  searching  for  re- 
ligion :  ''  Couldn't  fin'  dat  leetle  tin^  — 
hunt  for  'em  —  hundn'  for  'em  all  de  time 
—  las'  foun'  'em."  And  one  day,  on  oar 
way  to  see  a  *'  shout,"  we  asked  Bristol 
whether  he  was  ^ng  :--*'*  No,  ma'am, 
wouldn't  let  me  m — hain't  foun'  dat 
ting  yet  —  hain't  been  on  my  knees  in  de 
swamp."  Of  technical  religious  expres- 
sions, ''  seeker,"  "  believer,"  "  member,"  &9e., 
the  aongs  are  fulL 

The  most  peculiar  and  interesting  of 
their  customs  is  the  **  shout,"  an  excellent 
description  of  which  we  are  permitted  to 
copy  m>m  the  N.  Y.  Nation  of  May  80, 
1867: 

*^This  is  a  ceremony  which  the  white 
clergymen  are  inclined  to  discountenance, 
and  even  of  the  colored  elders  some  of  the 
more  discreet  try  sometimes  to  nut  on  a 
face  of  discouragement;  and  although,  if 
pressed  for  Biblical  warrant  for  the  shout, 
they  generally  seem  to  think  ^he  in  de 
Book,'  or  *  he  dere-da  in  Matchew/  still  it  is 
not  considered  blasphemous  or  improper  if 
*  de  chillen  *  and  '  dem  young  gal '  carry  it 
on  in  the  evening  for  amusement's  sake,  and 
with  no  well-defined  intention  of  '  praise.' 
But  the  true  *  shout '  takes  place  on  Sun- 
days or  on  *  praise  '-nights  through  the  week, 
and  either  m  the  praise-boose  or  in  some 
cabin  in  which  a  regular  religious  meetin<; 
has  been  held.  Very  likely  more  than  half 
the  populatioD  of  the  plantation  is  gathered 
tof'ether.  Let  it  be  the  evening,  and  a 
ligut-wood  fire  bums  red  before  the  door  of 
the  house  and  on  the  hearth.  For  some 
time  one  can  hear,  though  at  a  good  dis- 
tance, the  vociferous  exhortation  or  prayer 
of  the  presiding  elder  or  of  the  brother  who 
has  a  gifl  that  way,  and  who  is  not  ^  on  the 
back  scat,'  —  a  phrase,  the  interpretation 
of  which  is,  *  under  the  censure  of  the 
church  authorities  for  bad  behaviour;'  — 
and  at  regular  intervals  one  hears  the  elder 
^  deaconing '  a  hymn-bodk  hymn,  which  is 
sung  two  lines  at  a  time,  and  whose  wailing 
cadences,  borne  on  the  night  air,  are  inde- 
scribably melancholy.  But  the  benches  are 
pushed  back  to  the  wall  when  the  formal 
meeting  is  over,  and  old  and  young,  men 
and  women,  sprucely- dressed  vouns  men, 
grotesquely  half-clad  field -hancls  —  the  wo- 
men generally  with  gay  handkerchiefi  twist^ 


ed  about  tJieir  heads  and  with  riboii  tMxU 
—  boys  with  tattered  shirts  and  men's  troos- 
ers,  yoong  girls  bare-footed,  all  stand  qp  ift 
the  middle  of  tlie  floor,  and  when  the  *  qier- 
ichil '  is  struck  up,  begin  fint  walking  and 
by-and-by  shuffling  round,  one  after  Ae 
other,  in  a  ring.  The  foot  is  hardly  taken 
from  the  floor,  and  the  progression  is  niaiii- 
ly  due  to  a  jerking,  hitching  motion,  which 
agitates  the  entire  shouter,  and  soon  brii^ 
out  streams  of  perspiration.  Sometimes 
they  dance  silentlv,  sometimes  as  theyahuA 
fle  they  sing  the  chonis  of  the  sptritnal^  and 
sometimes  the  song  itself  is  also  song  by\he 
dancers.  But  more  frequent]]|r  a  band, 
composed  of  some  of  the  best  singers  and 
of  tured  shooters;  stand  at  the  side  of  the 
room  to  ^  base  '  the  others,  singine  the  body 
of  the  song  and  ck^iag  dieir  nands  to- 
gether or  on  the  knees.  Song  and  dance 
are  alike  extremely  eneigetic,  and  often, 
when  the  shout  lasts  into  the  middle  of  the 
night,  the  monotonous  thud,  thud  of  the 
feet  prevents  deep  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
praise-house." 

In  the  form  here  described,  the  *'  shout  ** 
is  probably  confined  to  South  Carolina  and 
the  States  south  of  it.  It  appears  to  bo 
found  in  Florida,  but  not  in  North  Carolina 
or  Virginia.  It  is,  however,  an  interesting 
fact  that  the  term  **  shouting "  is  used  in 
Yimnia  in  reference  to  a  peculiar  modon 
of  tne  body  not  wholly  unlike  the  Carolina 
shouting.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  re- 
markable religious  ceremony  is  a  relio  of 
some  native  African  dance,  as  the  Romaika 
is  of  the  classical  Pyrrhic.  Dancing  in  the 
usual  way  is  regarded  witli  great  horror  by 
the  people  of  rort  Royal,  but  they  eottr 
with  infinite  zest  into  the  movements-  of  the 
"shout."  It  has  its  connoisseurs,  too. 
"  Jimmy  great  shouter,"  I  was  told ;  and 
Jimmy  himself  remarked  to  me,  as  ho 
looked  patronizingly  on  a  ring  of  young 
people,  "Dese  yere  worry  deysefi*  —  we 
don  t  wonj  weseff. "  And  indeed,  althoagh 
the  penpuation  streamed  copiously  down 
his  sniny  face,  he  shufiled  round  the  circle 
with  great  ease  and  grace. 

The  shouting  may  be  to  any  tune,  and 
perhaps  all  the  Port  Royal  hymns  here 
given  are  occasionally  used  for  this  pur- 
pose; so  that  our  cook's  classification  into 
"sperichils"  and  '^runnin'  sperietiib" 
(shouts),  or  the  desij^^ktion  of  certain  ones 
as  sung  ''just  sittm'  round,  vou  know,** 
will  hi^y  hold  in  strictness.  In  practice, 
however,  a  distinction  is  generally  ob- 
served. The  first  seven,  for  instance, 
favorite  hymns  in  the  St.  Helena  church, 
would  rarely,  if  ever,  be  used  for  shouting; 
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while  probably  on  each  plantation  there  is 
a  special  set  in  comiuoQ  use.  On  my  plan- 
tation I  oflenest  heard  ^^  Fray  all  de  mem- 
ber''(No.  47),  "Bell  da  ring"  (No.  46), 
"Shall  I  die?"  (No.  52),  and  "I  can't 
stay  behind,  my  Lord "  (No.  8).  The 
shouting  step  yaried  with  the  tune;  one 
could  hardly  dance  with  the  same  spirit  to 
"  Turn,  sinner,"  or  "  My  body  rock  'lonst 
fever,"  as  to  "  Book  o*  Jubilee,"  or  "  0 
Jerusalem,  early  in  de  morning."  So  far 
as  I  can  learn,  the  shouting  is  confined  to 
|he  Baptists;  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  to  the 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  this  do- 
nomtnation  on  the  Sea  Islands  that  we 
owe  the  peculiar  richness  and  ori^nality 
of  the  music  there. 

The  same  songs  are  used  for  rowing  as 
for  shouting.  I  know  only  one  pure  boalr 
Bong,  the  fine  lyric,  "  Michael  row  the  boat 
ashore  "  (Na  81)  ;  and  this  I  haye  no  doubt 
is  a  real  spiritual  —  it  being  the  archangel 
Michael  that  is  addressed.  Among  the 
most  common  rowing  tunes  were  Nos.- 
6,  14,  17,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  38,  36,  46. 
"As  I  have  written  these  tunes,"  says 
Mr.  Ware,  "  two  measures  are  to  be  sung 
to  each  stroke,  the  first  measure  being 
accented  by  the  beginning  of  the  stroke, 
the  second  by  the  rattle  of  the  oars  in  the 
row-locks.  On  the  paisenger  boat  at  the 
[Beaufort]  ferry,  they  rowed  from  sixteen 
to  thirty  strokes  a  minute;  twenty-four 
was  the  averaffe.  Of  the  tunes  I  have 
heard,  I  should  say  that  the  most  lively 
were  *  Heaven  l>ell  a-ring'  (Na  27), 
<  Jine  *em '  (No.  28), '  Rain  fall '  (Na  29), 
*No  man'  (Na  14),  'Bell  da  nng'(No 
46),  and  ^ Can't  stay  behind;'  ana  that 
^  Lay  this  body  down '  (No.  26), '  Religion 
so  sweet'  (No.  17),  and  'Michael  row' 
(Na  81),  were  used  when  the  load  was 
heavy  or  the  tide  was  against  us.  I  think 
that  the  long  hold  on  '  Oh/  in  '  Rain  Fall,' 
was  only  used  in  rowing.  When  used  as  a 
*  shout '  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  occupied 
only  one  measure,  as  in  the  last  part  of  the 
verse  One  noticeable  thing  about  their 
boat-songs  was  that  they  seemed  often  to 
be  sung  just  a  trifle  behind  time ;  in  *  Rain 
fall,'  for  instance, '  Believer  cry  holy '  would 
seem  to  occupy  more  than  its  share  of  the 
stroke,,  the  '  holy '  being  prolonged  till  the 
very  beginning  of  the  next  stroke ;  indeed, 
I  think  Jerry  often  hung  on  his  oar  a  little 
just  there  before  dipping  it  again."  * 

As  to  the  composition  of  these  songs, 
"  I  always  wondered,"  says  Coi.  Higginson, 


*  For  another  carlons  elreamitsaee  in  rowliur, 
•e»  note  to  *'  lUia  Fall,*'  2io,  29. 


"  whether  they  had  always  a  conscious  and 
definite  origin  in  some  leadii^  mind,  or 
whether  they  grew  by  gradusd  accretion, 
in  an  almost  unconscious  way.  On  this 
point  I  could  get  no  information,  though  I 
aeked  manv  questions,  until  at  last,  one 
day  when  1  was  bein^.  rowed  across  from 
Beaufort  to  Ladies'  island,  I  fbund  myself, 
with  delight,  on  the  actual  trail  of  a  song. 
One  of  the  oarsmen,  a  brisk  young  fellow, 
not  a  soldier,  on  being  asked  for  his  theory 
of  the  matter,  dropped  out  a  coy  confes- 
sion. ^  *  Some  good  speritaals,'  he  said,  ^  are 
start  jess  out  a  curiosity.  I  been  a-raise  a 
sibg,  myself,  once.' 

"My  dream  was  fulfilled,  and  I  had 
trao«^  out,  not  the  poem  alone,  but  the 
poet.    X  implored  him  go  proceed. 

" '  Once  we  boys,'  he  said,  '  went  for 
tote  some  rice,  and  de  nigger-driver,  he 
keep  aH^allin'  on  us ;  and  I  say,  "  O,  de  ole 
nigger-driver  1 "  Den  anudder  said,  "  Fust 
ting  my  mammy  told  me  was,  notin'  so  bad 
as  nigger-drivers.''  Den  I  made  a  sing,  just 
puttin^a  word,  and  den  anudder  word.' 

"  Then  he  began  singing,  and  the  men, 
after  listening  a  moment,  joined  in  the 
chorus  as  if  it  were  an  old  acquaintance, 
though  they  evidently  had  never  heard  it 
before.  I  saw  how  easily  a  new  *sing' 
took  root  among  them." 

A  not  inconsistent  explanation  is  that 
given  on  page  12  of  an  "  Address  de- 
livered by  J.  Miller  McKim,  in  Sansom 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  July  9, 1862." 

"I  asked  one  of  these  blacks — one  of 
the  most  intelligent  of  them  [Prince 
Rivers,  Sergeant  1st  Reg.  S.  C.  V.]  — 
where  they  got  these  songs.  *  Dey  make 
'em,  sah.'  'How  do  they  make  them?' 
After  a  pause,  evidently  casting  about  for 
an  explanation,  he  said :  *  I'll  tell  you,  i^s 
dis  way.  My  master  call  me  up,  and  order 
me  a  short  peck  of  corn  and  a  hundred 
lash.  My  ftiends  see  It,  and  is  sorry  for  me. 
When  dey  come  to  de  praise-meeting  dat 
night  dey  sing  about  it.  Some's  very  good 
singers  and  know  how ;  and  dey  work  it  in 
—  work  it  in,  you  know,  till  they  get  it 
right;  and  dat's  de  way.'  A  very  satis- 
factory explanation ;  at  least  so  it  seemed 
tome." 

We  were  not  so  fortunate  as  Col.  Hig- 

f'lnaon  in  onr  search  for  a  poet  Cuffee  at 
ine  Gfove  did,  to  be  sure,  confess  him- 
self the  author  of  "  Climb  Jacob's  Lad- 
der ; " — nnibrtnnately,  we  afterwards  found 
it  in  a  Northern  hymn  book.  And  if  you 
tryto  trace  oat  a  new  song,  and  ask, 
"Where  did  you  hear  that?"  the  answer 
will  be,  "One  strange   man   come  firom 
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Eding's  las'  praise-night  and  sing  'em  in 
praise-house,  and  de  people  catch  'em ; "  or 
*'  Titty  'Mitta  [sister  Amaritta]  fetch  'em 
from  Folawana,  "where  she  ink  her  walk 
gone  spehd  Sunday.  Some  of  her  fahmly 
sing  'em  yonder."  "  But  what  does  *  Ringy 
rosy  land '  [Ring  Jerofialem,  No.  21] 
mean  ?  "  "  Mfe  dunno." 

Our  title,  "Slave  Songs,"  was  selected 
because  it  best  described  the  contents  of 
the  book.  A  few  of  those  here  given 
(No8.  64,  69)  were,  to  be  sure,  composed 
since  the  proclamation  of  emancipation, 
but  even  these  were  inspired  by  slavery. 
^  All,  indeed,  are  valuable  as  an  expression 
of  the  character  and  life  of  the  race  which 
is  playing  such  a  conspicuous  part  in  our 
history.  The  wild,  sad  strains  tell«  as  the 
'  sufferers  themselves  could,  of  crushed  hopes, 
keen  sorrow,  and  a  dull,  daily  misery,  which 
covered  them  as  hopelessly  as  the  fog  from 
the  rice  swamps.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
words  breathe  a  trusting  iaith  in  rest  for 
the  future  —  in  *  Canaan's  air  and  happy 
land,'  to  which  their  eyes  seem  constantly 
turned." 

Our  original  plan  hardly  contemplated 
more  thnn  the  publication  of  the  Port 
Royal  spirituals,  some  sixty  in  all,  which 
we  had  supposed  we  could  obtain,  with 
perhaps  a  few  others  in  an  appendix.  As 
new  materials  came  into  our  hands,  we 
enlarged  our  plan  to  the  present  dimen- 
sions. Next  to  South  Carolina,  we  have 
the  largest  number  from  Virginia ;  from 
the  other  States  comparativdy  few.  Few 
as  they  are,  however,  they  appear  to  in- 
dicate a  very  distinct  character  in  different 
States.  Contrary  to  what  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  songs  from  Virginia  are  the 
most  wild  and  strange.  "  O'er  the  Cros* 
sing  "  (No.  93)  is  peculiarly  so ;  but  "  Sab- 
bath has  no  end  "  (No.  89),  ''  Hypocrite 
and  concubine  "  (No.  91),  "  0  shout  away  " 
(No.  92),  and  "  Let  Gdd's  saints  come  in  " 
(No  99),  are  all  distinguished  by  odd  in- 
tervals and  a  fremient  use  of  chromatics. 
The  son^  from  North  Carolina  are  also 
very  peculiar,  although  in  a  different  way, 
and  make  one  wish  for  more  specimens 
from  that  region.  Those  from  Tennessee 
and  Florida  are  most  like  the  music  of  the 
whites. 

We  had  hoped  to  obtain  enough  secular 
songs  to  make  a  division  by  themselves ; 
there  are,  however,  eo  few  of  these  that  it 
has  been  decided  to  intersperse  them  with 
the  spirituals  under  their  respective  States. 
They  are  highly  characteristic,  and  will  be 
found  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  work. 


It  is,  we  repeat,  already  becoming  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  these  songs.  Even  the 
*^  spirituals "  are  going  out  of  use  on  the 
plantations,  superseded  by  the  new  style  of 
religious  music, "  closely  imitated  from  the 
white  people,  which  is  solemn,  dull  and 
nasal,  consisting  in  repeating  tWo  lines  of  a 
hymn  and  then  singing  it,  and  then  two 
more,  ad  infinitum.  They  use  for  this  sort 
of  worship  that  one  everlasting  mekxly, 
which  may  be  remembered  by  all  persons 
familiar  with  Western  and  Southern  camp- 
meetings,  as  applying  equally  well  to  long, 
short  or  common  metre.  This  siyle  of  pro- 
ceeding they  evidently  consider  the  more 
dignified  style  of  the  two,  as  being  a  closer 
imitation  of  white,  genteel  worship  — 
having  in  it  about  as  h'ttle  soul  as  most 
stereotyped  religious  forms  of  well-instruct- 
ed congre^tions."  ♦ 

It  remams  to  speak  of  points  connected 
with  the  typography  of  the  songs. 

We  have  aimed  to  give  all  the  character^ 
istic  variations  which  have  come  into  our 
hands,  whether  as  single  notes  or  whole 
lines,  or  even  longer  passages ;  and  of  words 
as  well  as  tunes.  Many  of  these  will  be 
found  very  interesting  and  instructive. 
The  variations  in  words  are  given  as  foot- 
notes —  the  word  or  group  of  words  in  the 
note,  to  be  generally  substituted  for  that 
which  precedes  the  mark:  and  it  mar  be 
observed,  although  it  seems  hardly  neces- 
sary, that  these  variations  are  endless ;  such 
words  as  "  member,"  "  believer,'*  "  seeker," 
and  all  names,  male  and  female,  m<iy  be 
brought  in  wherever  appropriate.  We  have 
not  always  given  all  the  sets  of  words  that 
we  have  received  :  often  they  are  improvised  ^ 
to  such  an  extent  that  this  would  be  almost 
impracticable.  In  Nos.  16,  17,  19,  etc.,  we 
have  given  them  very  copiously,  for  illustra- 
tion ;  in  others  we  have  omitted  the  least 
interesting  ones.  In  spelling,  we  proposed 
to  ourselves  the  rule  well  stated  by  Col. 
Higginson  at  the  commencement  of  his  col- 
lection :  "  The  words  will  here  be  given,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  in  the  original  dia!ei*t; 
and  if  the  spelling  seems  sometimes  incon- 
sistent, or  the  misspelling  insufficient,  it  is 
because  I  could  get  no  nearer." 

As  the  negroes  have  no  pai-trsinging,  we 
have  thought  best  to  print  only  the  nH'lody ; 
what  appears  in  some  places  as  harmony  is 
really  variations  in  single  notes.  And,  in 
general,  a  succession  of  snc*h  notes  turned 
iri  the  same  direction  indicates  a  single  long- 
er variation.     Words  in  a  parenthesis,  with 
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small  notes,  as  **  Brudder  Sammy"  in  No. 
21),  are  interjaculatory ;  it  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  possible  to  maintain  entire  con- 
sistency in  this  matter.  Sometimes,  as  **  n^ 
man  "  and  "  O  no  man,"  in  No.  14,  inter- 
changeable forms  are  put,  for  convenience 
sake,  in  different  parts  of  the  tune. 

It  may  sometimes  be  a  little  difficult,  for  in- 
stance m  Nos.  9,  20, 10  and  27,  to  determine 
precisely  which  part  of  the  tune  each  verse 
nelonfj^s  to ;  in  these  cases  we  have  endeavored 
to  indicate  it  as  clearly  as  is  in  our  power. 
However .  much  latitude  the  reader  may 
take  in  all  such  matters,  ho  will  hardly  take 
more  than  the  negroes  themselves  do.  In 
ropeatinji,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  cus- 
tom at  Port  Royal  is  to  i-epeat  the  first  part 
of  the  tune  over  and  over,  it  may  be  a  dozen 
times,  before  passincr  to  the  'Hurn,^'  and 
then  do  the  same  with  that.  In  the  Virgin- 
ia songs,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chorus  is 
usually  sung  twice  after  each  verse  —  often 
the  second  time  with  some  such  inter jacula- 
tory  expression  as  "  I  say  now,"  "  God  say. 
you  must,"  as  given  in  No.  99. 

We  had  some  thought  of  indicating  with 
each  the  tempo  of  the  different  songs,  but 
have  concluded  to  print  special  directions 
for  singing  by  themselves.  It  should  be  re* 
marked,  however,  that  the  same  tune  varied 
in  quickness  on  diff'erent  occasions.  "  As 
the  same  songs,"  writes  Miss  McKim,  "  are 
sung  at  every  sort  of  work,  of  course  the 
tempo  is  not  always  alike.  On  the  water, 
the  oars  dip  *  Poor  Rosy  *  to  an  even  ati' 
dante ;  a  stout  boy  and  girl  at  the  hominy 
mill  will  make  the  same  ^  Poor  Rosy '  ffy,  to 
keep  up  with  the  whirling  stone ;  and  in 
the  evening,  afler  the  day's  work  is  done, 
*■  Heab'n  sliall-a  be  my  home '  peals  up  slow- 
ly and  mournfully  from  the  distant  quarters. 
One  woman,  a  respectable  house-servant, 
who  had  lost  all  but  one  of  her  twenty-two 
children,  said  to  me :  **  Pshaw !  don't  bar  to 
dese  yer  chil'en,  missee.  Dey  just  rattles  it 
off* — dey  don't  know  how  for  sing  it.  I 
likes  *  Poor  Rosy '  better  dan  all  de  songs, 
but  it  can't  be  sung  widout  aJuUheart  and  a 
troubled  spernt."* 

The  rests,  by  the  way,  do  not  indicate  a 
cessation  in  the  music,  but  only  in  part  of 
the  singers.  The^  overlap  in  singing,  as 
already  described,  in  such  a  degree  that  at 
no  time  is  there  any  complete  pause.  In 
**  A  House  in  Paradise  "  (No  40)  this  over- 
lapping is  most  marked. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  spoken 
chiefly  of  the  negroes  of  thePort  Royal  islands, 
where  most  of  our  observations  were  made, 
and  most  of  our  materials  collected.    The  re- 


mnrks  upon  the  dialect  which  follow  have 
reference  solely  to  these  islands,  and  indeed 
almost  exclusively  to  a  few  plantations  at 
the  northern  end  of  St.  Helena  Island. 
They  will,  no  doubt,  apply  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  to  the  entire  region  of  the  south- 
easterly slave  States,  but  not  to  other  por- 
tions of  the  South.  It  should  also  be  under- 
stood that  the  corruptions  and  peculiarities 
here  described  are  not  universal,  even  here. 
There  are  all  grades,  from  the  rudest  field- 
hands  to  mechanics  and  housivservants,  who 
s])eak  with  a  considerable  degree  of  correct- 
ness, and  perhaps  few  would  be  found  so  il- 
literate as  to  be  guilty  of  them  all. 

Ordinary  negro  talk,  such  as  we  find  in 
books,  has  very  little  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  negroes  of  Port  Royal,  who  have  been 
so  isolated  heretofore  that  they  have  almost 
formed  a  dialect  of  their  own.  Indeed,  the 
diffiTcnt  plant<ations  have  their  own  pecu- 
liarities, and  adepts  profess  to  be  able  to  de- 
termine by  the  speech  of  a  negro  what  part 
of  an  island  he  belongs  to,  or  even,  in  some 
cases,  his  plantation.  I  can  myself  vouch 
for  the  marked  peculiarities  of  speech  of 
one  plantation  from  which  I  had  scholars, 
and  which  was  hardly  more  than  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  another  which  lacked  these  pecu- 
liarities. Songs,  too,  and,  I  suppose,  cus- 
toms, vary  in  the  same  way. 

A  stranger,  upon  first  hearing  these  peo- 
ple talk,  especially  if  there  is  a  group  of 
them  in  animated  (Conversation,  can  hardly 
understand  them  better  than  if  they  spoke  a 
foreign  language,  and  might,  indeed,  easily 
suppose  this  to  be  the  case.  The  strange 
words  and  pronunciations,  and  frequent  ab- 
breviations, disguise  the  familiar  features  of 
one's  native  tongue,  while  the  rhythmical 
modulations,  so  characteristic  of  certain  Eu- 
ropean languages,  give  it  an  utterly  un-Eng- 
lish sound.  AAer.six  months*  residence 
among  them,*  there  were  scholars  in  my 
school,  among  the  most  constant  in  attend- 
ance, whom  I  could  not  understand  at  all, 
unless  they  happened  to  speak  very  slow- 
ly. 

With  these  people  the  process  of  <*  pho- 
netic decay  "  appears  to  have  ji;one  as  far, 
perhaps,  as  is  possible,  and  with  it  an  ex- 
treme simplification  of  etymology  and  syn- 
tax. There  is,  of  course,  the  usual  soflen- 
inc  of  th  and  v,  or/, Into  d  and  b;  likewise 
a  frequent  interchange  of  v  and  tr,  as  veeds 
and  veil  for  weeds  and  well;  woices  and 
punkin  wine,  for  voices  and  pumpkin  mne. 
"  De  wile'  (vUesf)  sinner  may  return  "  (No. 
48).  This  last  example  illustrates  also  their 
constant  habit  of  clipping  words  and  sylla- 
bles, as  lee'  bro%  for  little  brother ;  pldnCshtm 
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for  plantation.  The  lengthening  of  short 
vowels  is  iliustrattid  in  boUi  these  (a,  for  in- 
stance, rarely  has  its  short  English  sound). 
"  Een  (in)  dat  mornin'  all  day  "  (No.  56). 

Strange  words  are  less  numerous  in  their 
paiois  than  one  would  suppose,  and,  few  as 
they  are,  most  of  them  may  be  readily  de- 
rived from  English  words.  Besides  the  fa- 
miliar buckroy  and  a  few  proper  names,  as 
Cuffy,  Quash,  and  perhaps  Gudjo,  I  only 
know  of  churray  (spill),  which  may  be 
**  throw  'way ; "  oona  or  ona,  "  you  "  (both 
singular  and  plural,  and  used  only  for 
friends),  as  "  Ona  build  a  bouse  in  Para- 
dise" (No.  40);  and  aw^  a  kind  of  exple- 
tive, equivalent  to  ^*  to  be  sure,"  as,  *^  Dat 
dot'  cheap."  «*  Cheap  aw."  "  Dat  Mon- 
day one  lazy  boy."  **  La2y  aw  —  I  'bleege 
to  lick  'em." 

Corruptions  are  more  abundant  The 
most  common  of  them  are  these:  Yearde 
(hear),  as  in  Nos.  3,  etc.  "  Flora,  did  you 
see  that  cat  ?  "  ^  No  ma'am,  but  I  yearde 
him  holler."  "  Sh*um,**  a  corruption  of  see 
'em,  applied  (as  *em  is)  to  all  genders  and 
both  numbers.  "  Wan*  to  see  how  Beeibt 
(Beaufort^  stnn' — nebber  sh'um  since  my 
name  Adam."  Huddy  (how-do  ?),  pro- 
nounced how-dy  by  purists,  is  the  common 
term  of  greeting,  as  in  the  song  No.  20, 
"  Tell  my  Jesus  buddy  O."  »»  Bro'  (broth- 
er) Qua^  sea'  heap  o'  howdy."  Studdy^ 
(steady)  is  used  to  aenote  any  continued  or 
customary  action.  "  He  studdy  'buse  an' 
cuss  we,"  was  the  complaint  entered  bv 
some  little  children  agamst  a  large  girl. 
^^  I  studdy  talk  hard,  but  you  no  yearde 
me,"  was  Rina's  defence  when  I  reproved 
her^for  not  speaking  loud  enough.  When 
jre  left,  we  were  told  that  we  must  **  studdy 
oome  back."  Here,  however,  it  seems  to 
mean  steady^  Titty  is  used  for  mother  or 
oldest  sister ;  thus,  Titty  Ann  was  the  name 
by  which  the  children  of  eur  man-of-all 
work  knew  their  mother,  Ann.  Sio-a  or 
saibe-a,  possibly  a  condensation  of  same  and 
lUoe,  **  Him  an'  me  grow  up  sic-a  bruddor 
an'  sister."  Enty  is  a  curious  corruption,  I 
suppose,  of  ainH  he^  used  Uke  our  **  Is  that 
so  ?  "  in  reply  to  a  statement  that  surprises 
one.  "Robert,  you  haven't  written  that 
very  well."  "  Enty,  sir  ?  "  "  John,  it's 
going  to  rain  to^ay."  "  Enty,  sir  ?  "  Day- 
clean  is  used  for  day-break.  "Do,  day- 
clean,  for  let  me  go  8e.e  Miss  Ha'yet ;  and 
de  day  wouldn't  clean."  Sun-up  b  also 
oomiqpn.  Chu*  for  *'  this  "  or  "  that  there  ; " 
as  "  Wha'  chu  V  "  "  See  one  knife  chu  ?  " 
Say  is  used  very  often,  especially  in  sing- 
ing, as  a  kind  of  expletive;  "  (Say)  when 
you  get  to  heaven  (say)  you  'member  me." 


rNa  27.)  "  Ain't  yon  know  say  cotton  de> 
de-de  ?  "  In  the  last  sentence  "  de-de  ** 
(accent  on  first  'syllable)  means  *^  is 
there ; "  —  the  first  de,  a  corruption  of  does 
for  is,  will  be  explained  presently ;  the 
other  is  a  very  conmaon  form  for  dere^ 
there. 

I  do  not  remember  any  other  peculiar 
words,  but  several  words  used  peculiarly. 
Cuts  is  used  with  great  latitude,  to  denote 
any  offennve  langnaoe.  "  Him  cuss  me 
'eit  out."  "  Ahvy  (Abby)  do  cnss  me,"  was 
the  serious-sounding,  but  trifling  accusation 
made  by  a  little  gin  against  her  seat^mate. 
Stan'  is  a  very  common  word,  in  the  sense 
of  look,  "  My  back  stan'  like  white  man," 
was  a  boast  which  meant  that  it  was  not 
scarred  with  the  lash.  "  Him  stan'  splen* 
did,  ma'am,"  of  the  sitting  of  a  dress.  I 
asked  a  group  of  boys  one  day  the  color  of 
the  sky.  Nobody  could  tell  me.  Presently 
the  father  of  one  of  them  came  by,  and  I 
told  him  their  ignorance,  repeating    my 

Question  with  the  same  resojt  as  before, 
[e  grinned,  "  Tom,  how  sky  stan'  ? " 
"Blue,"  promptly  shouted  Tom.  Bodi  they 
seldom  use ;  generally  "  all-two,"  or  emptiat- 
cally,  "  all-two,  botf  togedder."  One  for 
(done.  "  Me  one,  and  God,"  answered  an 
old  man  in  Charleston  to  the  question 
whether  he  escaped  alone  from  his  planta- 
tion. "Gone  home  one  in  de  dark,"fiMr 
alone.  "  Heab'n'  nuff  for  me  one  "  (t.  e.,  I 
suppose  "for  my  part "),  says  one  <»  their 
songs  (No.  46.)  Talk  is  one  of  their  most 
common  words,  where  we  should  use  speak 
or  mean.  "Talk  me,  sir?"  asks  a  boy 
who  is  not  sure  whether  vou  mean  him  or 
his  comrade.  "  Talk  Hex,  sir  ?  nufiin  but 
lick,"  was  the  answer  when  I  aaked  whether 
a  particular  master  used  to  whip  his  slaves. 
Call  is  used  to  express  relationship;  as,  "  he 
call  him  aunt."  Draw,  for  receiving  in  any 
way  —  derived  from  the  usage  of  drawing 
a  specific  amount  of  supplies  at  stated  times. 
"  uey  draw  letter,"  was  the  remark  when  • 
mail  arrived  and  was  distributed  among  us 
whites.  MeetiMvaed  in  the  sense  oi  Jind^ 
"  I  meet  him  here  an'  he  remain  wid  mey" 
was  the  cook's  explanation  when  a  minins 
chair  was  found  in  the  kitchen.  When  I 
remarked  upon  the  absurdity  of  some  agri- 
cultural process  —  "I  meet  'cm  so,  an'  my 
fader  meet  'em  so,"  was  the  sufficient  answer. 
A  grown  man,  laboring  over  the  mysteries 
of  simple  addition,  explained  the  gigantie 
answer  he  had  gotby  "  I  meet  two  row,  and 
1  set  down  twa"  "  I  meet  you  dere,  sir^" 
said  Miller  frankly,  when  convinced  in  an 
argument.  Too  much  is  the  common  ad- 
verb for  a  high  degree  of  a  quality ;  "  he  bad 
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too  much'*  was  the  de0oription  of  a  hard 
inaBter.  Gang^  for  any  laz^e  number ;  *'  a 
whole  gang  o^  slate-pencils."  Mash  in  the 
sense  of  crash ;  **  mammy  mash  'em,"  when 
the  goat  had  killed  one  of  her  kids  by  lying 
on  it.  Sensibble  and  hab  sense  are  favorite 
expressions.  A  scholar  would  ask  me  to 
make  him  **  sensibble  "  of  a  thing.  ^*  Nebber 
sha'um  since  I  hab  sense  "  (i.  e.f  since  I  was 
old  enough  to  know).  Stantion  (substan- 
tial) was  a  favorite  adjective  at  Coffin's 
Point  Strain  is  also  a  favorite  word. 
*^Dem  boy  strain  me,"  explained  Billy, 
when  some  youneer  boys  were  attempting 
to  base  him.  **  i  don't  want  to  give  more 
nor  fiflv-five  dollar  for  a  horse,"  said  Quash, 
"  bat  if  dey  strain  you,  you  may  give  fifty- 
six."  '*  Dat  tune  so  strainful,"  said  Bose. 
The  letters  n,  r  and  y  are  used  euphoni- 
cally.  **  He  de  baddes'  little  sal  from  y*ere 
to  n'£urope,"  said  Bristol  of  his  trouble- 
some niece  Venus ;  ^*  ought  to  put  him  on  a 
bar'l,  an'  den  he  fall  'sleep  an'  fall  down  an' 
hurt  heself,  an'  dat  make  him  more  sensib- 
ble." **  He  n'a  comin',  sir,"  was  often  said 
of  a  missing  scholar.  At  first  I  took  the  n 
for  a  negative.  I  set  Gib  one  day  to  pick- 
ing out  E^s  from  a  box  of  letters.  He 
could  not  distinguish  E  from  F,  and  at 
last,  diBCl>uraged  with  bis  repeated  failures, 
explained,  hdding  out  an  F,  **dis  y'ere 
Stan'  sic-a-f^um."  (This  looks  like  that) 
It  is  suggested  also  that  d  is  used  in  the 
same  way,  in  *'  He  d'a  comin' ;  "  and  9,  in 
singing,  for  instance,  **  'Tis  wells  and  good  " 
(No.  25).  So  the  vowel  a ;  "•  De  foxes  bave 
a  hole  "  (No.  2), ""  Heaven  bell  a-ring  "(No 
27). 

The  most  curious  of  all  their  linguistic 
peculiarities  is  perhaps  the  following.  It  ts 
well  known  that  the  negroes  in  all  parts  of 
the  South  speak  of  their  elders  as  *^  uncle  " 
and  "aunt,"  — •from  a  feeling  of  polite- 
ness, I  do  not  doubt ;  it  seemed  disrespectful 
to  use  the  bare  name,  and'  from  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  they  were  debarred.  On  the  Sea 
Islands  a  similar  feeling  has  led  to  the  use 
of  cousin  towards  their  equals.  Abbrevia- 
ting this,  ailer  their  fashion,  they  get  eo'n  or 
CO*  (the  vowel  sound  ti  as  in  cotisin)  as  the 
common  title  when  they  speak  of  one  an- 
otiier ;  as,  C'Abram,  (3o'  Robin,  Co'n  Emma, 
dsaftc,  Co'  Bob.  Bro'  (brother)  and  Si* 
(sister)  and  even  T*  (Titty)  tire  also  often 
uMd  in  the  same  way ;  as,  Bro'  Paris,  Si' 
Bachel,  P  Jane.  A  friend  insists  that 
Cttdjo  is  nothing  but  Co'  Joe. 
,  Where  and  when  are  hittdly  used,  at  least 


*  Ia  fioath  CaroUiut  *<  daddy "  sad  "maoai  ** 
■ore  oommon. 


by  the  common  class  of  jiegroes.  The  ques- 
tion ^^  Where  did  you  spill  the  milk  ?  "  waa 
answered  only  with  a  stare ;  but "  which  way 
milk  churray  ?  "  brought  a  ready  response. 
*«  What  side  you  stayiir ,  sir  ?  "  was  one  of  the 
first  questions  put  to  me.  Luckily  I  had 
been  initiated,  and  was  able  to  answer  it 
correctly. 

There  is  probabl  v  no  speech  that  has  less 
inflection,  or  indeed  less  power  of  express- 
ing grammatical  relation  in  an v  wav.  It  is 
perhaps  not  too  strong  to  say  that  the  field- 
hands  make  no  distinction  of  gender,  case, 
nuoiber,  tense,  or  voice.  The  pronouns  are 
to  be  sure  distinguished  more  or  less  by  the 
more  intelligent  among  them,  and  all  of 
these,  unless  perhaps  usj  are  occasionally 
heard.  She  is  rare  ;.A6r  still  more  bO ;  him 
beine  commonly  used  for  the  third  person 
singular  of  all  cases  and  genders ;  'c./i,  if  my 
memoiy  serves  me  rightly,  only  for  the  oIk 
jective  case,  but  for  all  genders  and  both 
numbers.  He,  or '«,  is,  1  uiould  think,  most 
common  as  possessive.  '^Him  lick  we" 
might  mean  a  ^rl  as  well  as  a  boy.  Thus 
we  is  distii^mshed  from  /  or  m«,  and  dey 
or  dem  firom  him  or  dat ;  and  these  are,  I 
think,  the  only  distinctions  made  in  number. 
*'  Dat  cow,"  is  singular,  ^*  dem  cow  "  plural ; 
<*  Sandy  hat "  would  mean  indifierently 
Sandy's  hat  or  hats ;  **  nigger-house  "  means 
the  collection  of  negro-houses,  and  is,  I 
suppose,  really  a-plurM.- 

1  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard  a  real 
possessive  case,  but  they  have  begun  to  de- 
velop one  of  their  own,  which  is  a  very  cu- 
rious illustration  of  the  way  inflectional 
forms  grow  ufK  If  they  wish  to  make  the 
fact  or  possession  at  all  emphatic  or  distinct, 
they  use  the  word  ^  own."  Thus,  they  will 
say  *^  Mosey  house,"  but  if  asked  whose 
house  that  is,  the  answer  is  '*  Mosey  own." 
*''  Co'  Molsy  y'own  "  was  the  odd  reply  made 
by  Mylie  to  the  question  whose  child  she 
was  carrying.  Literally  translated,  this  is 
**  Molsy's ; "  Co'  is  title,  y  euphonic.  An 
officer  of  a  colored  regiment  standing  by  me 
when  the  answer  was  made  —  himself  bom 
a  slave  — confessed  that  it  was  mere  gib- 
berish to  him.  No  doubt  this  custom  would 
ini  time  develop  a  regular  inflectional  pos- 
sessive ;  but  the  estabushment  of  schools  will 
soon  root  up  all  these  original  growths. 

Very  commonly,  in  verbs  which  have 
strong  conjugations,  the  forms  of  the  past 
tense  are  used  for  the  present ;  ^*  What 
make  you  leff  we?"  *m  tuk  dem  brud- 
der"  (Na  30).  Past  time  is  expressed  by 
been  and  less  commonly  done.  **  I  been  kep 
him  home  two  day,"  was  the  explanation 
given  for  a  daughter's  absence  ffom  school. 
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"  I  done  pit  my  crap  in  de  groun'."  Present 
time  is  made  definite  by  the  auxiliary  do  or 
da  as  in  the  refrains  "  Bell  da  ring/* "  Jericho 
da  worry  me."  (Nos.  46,  47).  "  Bubber 
(Tbrother)  da  hoe  he  tater."  So  did  occa- 
sionally: "Nat  did  cuss  me/*  complained 
one  boy  of  another.  It  is  too  much  to  say 
that  the  verbs  have  no  inflections,  but  it  is 
true  that  these  have  nearly  disappeared. 
Ask  a  boy  where  he  is  goinp;,  and  the  an- 
swer is  "  gwine  crick  for  Ketch  crab  "  (go- 
ing into  the  creek  to  catch  crabs) ;  ask 
another  where  the  missing  boy  is,  and  the 
answer  is  the  same,  with  gone  instead  of 
gmtPs.  The  hopeless  confusion  between 
auxiliaries  is  sometimes  very  entertaininjr : 
as  "  de-de,"  "  ain't  you  know  ?  "  "  I  didn't 
been."  "  De  Lord  is  perwide"  (No.  2). 
"  You'd  better  pray,  de  worl'  da  [is]  gwine  " 
(No.  14).   "  My  stomach  been-a  aa  hut  me." 

Some  of  these  sentences  illustrate  two 
other  peculiarities — the  omission  of  auxil- 
iaries and  other  small  words,  and  the  use  of 
for  as  the  sijom  of  the  infinitive.  "  Unky 
TafFcall  Co'  Flora  for  drop  tater.".  "  Good 
for  hold  comb  "  was  the  wisest  answer  found 
to  the  teacher's  question  what  their  ears 
were  good  for.  "  Co'  Ben  ah  wan'  Mr.  — 
for  tuk  'em  down,"  was  Gib's  whispered  com- 
ment when  the  stubborn  Venus  refused  to 
step  down  from  a  bench.  After  school  the 
two  were  discovered  at  fisticuffs,  and  on 
being  called  to  account  — ''  dat  same  Benah 
dah  knock  me/*  said  Gib,  while  Venus  re- 
torted with  "  Gib  cuss  me  in  school." 

It  is  owing  to  this  habit  of  dropping  aux- 
iliaries that  the  passive  is  rarely  if  ever  indi- 
cated. You  ask  a  man's  name,  and  are  an- 
swered, "  Ole  man  call  John."  "  Him  mix 
wid  him  own  fat,"  was  the  description  given 
of  a  paste  made  of  bruised  ground-nuts,  the 
oil  of  the  nut  furnishing  moisture.  "  I  can't 
certain,"  "  The  door  didn't  fasten,"  "  The 
bag  won't  full,"  "  Dey  frighten  in  de  dark," 
are  illustrations  of  e very-day  usage. 

Proper  names  furnish  many  curious  illtis- 
trations  of  the  corruption  in  pronunciation. 
Man^  of  them  are  impossible  to  explain, 
and  it  is  still  only  a  surmise  that  Finnick  is 
derived  from  Phcenix,  and  Wyna  from  MaL- 
vina  (the  first  syllable  being  dropped,  as  in 
*Nelius  for  Cornelius,  and  'RuUus  for  Ma- 
rullus.)  Hacless  is  unquestionably  Hercules, 
and  Sack  no  doubt  Psyche;  Strappan  is 
supposed  to  be  Strephon.  All  these  are 
common  names  on  the  Sea  Islands.  Names 
of  trades,  as  Miller,  Butcher,  are  not  uncom- 
mon. One  name  that  I  heard  of,  but  did 
not  myself  meet  with,  was  Afier-dark,  so 
called  bcr-auso  he  was  so  black  that  "  you 
can't  sltum  *fb'  day-clean." 


In  conclusion,  some  actual  specimens  of 
talk,  illustrating  the  various  points  spoken 
of,  may  not  be  without  interest.  A  scene  at 
the  opening  of  school :  * 

"  CharleSj  why  did  n't  you  come  to  school 
earlier  ?  "  **  A-could  n't  come  soon  to-dav, 
sir ;  de  boss  he  sheer  out  clo*  dis  momin'." 
"■  What  did  he  give  you  ?  "  "  Me,  sir  V  I 
ain't  git;  de  boss  he  de  baddest  buckra 
ebber  a-see.  Do  morest  part  ob  de  mens 
dey  git  heaps  o'  clo'  —  more'n  'nufF;  'n  I 
ain't  git  numn."  "  Were  any  other  chil- 
dren there  ?  "  "  Plenty  chil'n,  sir.  All  de 
chil'n  dah  fo'  sun-up."  "January,  you 
have  n't  brought  your  book.**  "  I  is,  sir ; 
sh'um  here, sir  ?  "  "  Where  is  Juno  ? **  "I 
ain*t  know  where  he  gone,  sir."  **  Where 
is  Sam  ?  "  "  He  didn't  been  here."  "  Where 
is  the  little  b6y,  John  ?  "  "He  pick  up  be 
foot  and  run."  A  new  scholar  is  brought : 
*•*■  Grood  mornin',  maussa ;  I  bring  dis  same 
chile  to  school,  sir:  do  don't  let  'em  stay 
arter  school  done.  Here  you,  gal,  stan'  up 
an'  say  howdy  to  de  geulmn.  Do  maussa 
lash  'em  well  ef  he  don't  lam  he  lesson." 
"  Where's  your  book,  Tom  ?  "  "  Dunno,  sir. 
Someftoc?^  mus'  a  tief  'em."  "  Where's  your 
brother  ?  "  "  Sh'um  dar  ?  wid  bof  he  han' 
in  he  pocket?"  *' Billy,  have  you  done 
your  sum?"  "Yes,  sir,  I  out  'em" 
"  Where's  Polly  ?  "  "Polly  de-de."  TalTy 
comes  up.  "  Please,  sir,  make  me  sensibble 
of  dat  word  —  I  want  to  ketch  'em  werry 
bad,  sir,  werry  bad."  Hacless  begins  to 
read.  He  spells  in  a  loud  whisper,  "  g^ ; 
g-o;  g-o  —  can't  fetch  dat  word,  sir,  no- 
how." 

The  first  day  Gib  appeared  in  school  I 
asked  him  whether  he  could  read,  and  re- 
ceived a  prompt  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
So,  turning  to  the  first  page  of  Willson's 
Pnmer,  I  told  him  to  read.  The  sentence 
was  "  I  am  on/'  or  something  of  that  sort, 
opposite  a  iJicture  of  a  boy  on  a  rocking 
horse.  Gio  attacked  it  with  great  volu- 
bility, "  h-r-s-e,  horse.  De  boy  is  on  top  ob 
d&  horse  "  —  adding  some  remarks  about  a 
chair  in  the  background.  His  eye  then  fell 
on  a  picture  of  an  eagle,  and  without  paus- 
ing he  went  on,  "  De  raben  is  big  bird." 
Next  he  passed  to  a  lion  on  the  opponite 
page,  "  D-o-g,  dog ; "  but  just  then  a  cut 
above,  representing  a  man  and  an  ox, 
proved  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  proceeded 
to  give  a  detailed  history  of  the  man  and 
the  cow.     When   this  was  completed,   he 

*  It  {s  proper  to  8t«te  that  most  of  the  materials 
for  titis  scene  were  ftarnished  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sum 
ner,-  which  accounts  for  the  simllttrity  of  coitali^  **f 
the  expressions  to  those  In  the- ditifogtK-  fsiven  Ux 
the  September  namber  of  the  Boston  Frttdnvx%'^A 
lUeora, 
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took  np  a  picture  of  a  boy  with  a  paper 
8oIdier's-cap  and  a  sword.  "  Dis  man  nab 
sword ;  he  tuk  'e  sword  an'  cut  'e  troat." 
Here  I  checked  him,  and  found,  as  may  be 
expected,  that  he  did  not  know  a  single 
letter. 

A  scene  at  a  government  auction :  Henry 
and  Titus  are  rivals,  bidding  for  a  piece  of 
"  secesh  "  furniture.  Titus  begins  with  six 
dollars.  "  Well,  Titus,  I  won't  strain  you  — 
eight."  "  Seven,"  says  Titus.  "  Ten,"  says 
Henry.  **  Twelve,"  says  Titus.  "  And 
den,"  said  our  infoi'mant,  "  Henry  bid  four- 
teen an'  tuk  'em  for  fifleen.** 

One  day  when  we  returned  from  a  row 
on  the  creek,  to  make  a  call,  Dick  met  us 
with  his  face  on  a  grin  :  ^^  You  seen  him  ? 
you  seen  Miss  TV  /  seen  him.  I  tole  him 
YOU  gone  wid  intention  call  on  she,  but  de 
boat  didn't  ready  in  time.  He  cotch  you  at 
Mr.  H.,  on'y  de  horse  bodder  him  at  de 

Sate."  One  of  the  boys  came  to  me  one 
ay  with  the  complaint,  "Dem  Ma'  B. 
Fnpp  chil'n  fin'  one  we  book,"  i.  e.,  those 
children  from  Mr.  T.  B.  Fripp's  have  found 
one  of  our  books.  **  'E  nebber  crack  'e 
bret,"  t.  «.,  say  a  word.  "  What  make  you 
don't?  "  "  Air.  P.  didn't  must."  "  I  don't 
know  what  make  I  didn't  answer."  **  How 
do  you  do  to-day  ?  "  "  Stirrin ; "  "  spared," ! 
"standin';"  "out  o'  bed,"  (never  "very 
well."^  Or,  of  a  friend,  "  He  feel  a  lee  bet- . 
ter'n  ne  been,  ma'am." 

"  Arter  we  done  chaw  all  de  hard  bones 
and  swallow  all  de  bitter  pills,"  was  part  of 
a  benediction ;  and  the  prayer  at  a  "  praise- 
meeting  "  asked  "  dat  all  de  white  bredren 
an'  sister  what  jine  praise  wid  we  to-night 
might  bo  bound  up  in    de  belly-band  ob 
faith."     At  a  funeral  in  a  colored  regiment :  j 
"  One  box  o'  dead  meat  gone  to  do  grave  to-  ' 
day  —  who  gwine  to-morrow  ?     Young  man, ' 
who  walk  80  stiff  —  ebery  step  he  take  seem  ' 
like    he  say,  *  Look  out    dah.  groun',  I  da ' 
comin'."    The  following  is  Strappan's  view 
of  I^ve.     "  Arter  you   lub,  you   lub,  you 
know,   boss.     You  can't  broke  lub.    Man 
can*t  broke  lub.  Lub  stan'  —  'e  ain't  gwine 
bi'oke.     Man   hab    to  be  berry  smart  for 
broke   lub.     Lub  is  a  ting  stan'  jus'  like 
tar ;  arter  he  stick,  he  stick,  he  ain't  gwine 
move.     He  can't  move  less  dan  yon  burn 
him.     Hab  to  kill  all  two  arter  he  lub  'fo' 
you  broke  lub." 

It  would  be  an  interesting,  and  perhaps 
not  very  difficult  inquiry,  to  determme  how 
far  the  peculiarities  of  speech  of  the  South 
Carolina  negroes  result  from  the  large  Hu- 

§uenot  element  in  the  settlement  of  that 
tate.    It  would  require,  however,  a  more 
exact  acquaintance  than  I  possess  with  the  | 
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dialects  of  other  portions  of  the  South,  to 
fornd  a  judgment  of  any  value  upon  this 
point.  Meanwhile,  I  will  say  only  that  two 
usages  have  struck  me  as  possibly  arising 
from  this  source,  the  habitual  lengthening 
of  vowel  sounds,  and  the  pronunciation  or 
Maussa,  which  may  easily  have  been  derived 
from  Monsieur,  Afler  all,  traces  of  Hugue- 
not influence  should  by  right  be  found 
among  the  whites,  even  more  than  the 
blacks.  w.  F.  A. 

It  remains  for  the  Editors  to  acknowledge 
the  aid  they  have  received  in  making  this  com- 
pilation. To  Col.  T.  W.  HiQGiNSON,  above 
all  others,  they  are  indebted  for  friendly  en- 
couragement and  for  direct  and  indirect 
contributions  to  their  original  stock  of  son^s. 
From  first  to  last  he  has  manifested  the 
kindest  interest  in  their  undertaking,  con- 
stantly suggesting  the  names  of  persons 
likely  to  afford  them  information,  and  im- 
proving every  opportunity  to  procure 
them  material.  As  soon  as  his  own  val- 
uable collection  had  appeared  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly^  he  freely  made  it  over  to  them 
with  a  liberality  which  was  promptly  con- 
firmed by  his  publishers,  Messrs.  Ticknok  & 
Fields.  It  is  but  little  to  say  that, without 
his  co-operation  this  Lyra  Africana  would 
have  lacKcd  greatly  of  its  present  complete- 
ness and  worth.  Through  him  we  have 
profited  by  the  cheerful  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Charles'  J.  Bo  wen,  Lieut- Colonel  C.  T 
Trowbridge,  Capt.  James  S.  Rogers, 
Rev.  Horace  James,  Capt.  Geo.  S.  Bar- 
ton, Miss  Lucy  Gibbons,  Mr.  William 
A.  Baker,  Mr.  T.  £.  Ruggles,  and  Mr. 
James  Sciiouler.  Our  thanks  are  also 
due  for  contributions,  of  which  we  have 
availed  ourselves,  to  Dr.  William  A.  Ham- 
mond, Mr.  Geo.  H.  Allan,  Lt.-Col.  Wm. 
Lee  Apthobp,  Mr.  Kane  O'Donnel,  Mr. 

E.  J.  Snow,  Miss  Charlotte  L.  Forten, 
Miss  Lauba  M.  Towne,  and  Miss  Ellen 
Murray;  and  for  criticisms,  suggestions, 
communications,  and  unused  but  not  unap* 
prei'iatcd  contributions,  to  Mr.  John  R, 
Dennett,  Miss  Annie  Mitchell,  Mr.  Reu- 
ben ToMLiNSON,  Mu.  Arthur  Sumner, 
Mr.  N.  C.  Dennett,  Miss  Mary  Ellen 
Peircb,  Maj-Gen.  Wager  Swaynb,  Miss 
Mabia  W.  Benton,  Prof.  J.  Silsby,  Rev. 
John  L.  McKim,  Mr.  Albert  Griffin, 
Mr.  A.  S.  Jenks,  Mr.  E.  H.  Hawkes,  Rev. 
H.  C.  Trumbull,  Rev.  J.  K.  Hosmer,  Rev. 

F.  N.  Knapp,  Brev.  Maj.-  Gen.  Truman 
Seymour,  Maj.-Gen.  James  H.  Wilson, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Palmer,  and  others ;  and,  finally, 
to  the  editors  of  various  newspapers  who  gra- 
tuitously announced  the  forthcoming  volume. 

Conscious  of  many  imperfections  in  this, 
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Ihe  result  of  not  inconsiderable  joint  labor 
for*nearIy  a  jear,  the  Editors  submit  it, 
nevertheless,  to  the  public  judgment,  in 
the  belief  that  it  will  be  pronounced  deserv- 
ing of  even  greater  pains  and  of  permanent 
preservation. 

William  Francis  Allen, 
Charles  Pickard  Ware, 
Lucy  McKim  Garrison. 


From  TlnBley's  Xagasliie. 

A  TBUE  8T0BT  OF  THE  TOBKSHIBE 

COAST. 


I. 

*  Beautiful  ! '  mebby  it  be,  bairn, 

Folk  inoastly  praise  t'  sea ; 
Bat  I'se  lived  nigh  band  it  ower  lang. 
It's  miian  like  a  grave  to  me. 

II. 

Dost  see  jron  cottage  upon  t*  hanf. 
Where  t*  reek  curls  up  to  t'  sky  f 

I'se  bided  there  these  fourscore  year. 
And  there  I  hoapes  to  die. 

III. 

It  wer  a  heartsome  npot  eneaf, 

•  For  all  it's  se  dowly  now, 

When  feyther  fettled  bis  nets  at  neet. 
An  t'  childer  laked  on  t'  brow. 

IV. 

Feyther,  —  well,  he  were  dronned,  honey, 

r  t'  year  as  I  wer  wed, 
We  put  him  a  stean,  for  respect,  yon  know, 
-  In  t'  Churchgarth  up  on  t'  head. 

V. 

Muther,  —  she  deed  at  oor  awn  fire  side, 

As  wer  nobbnt  reet  an  doe ; 
I  addles  ma  bit  an  sap  frev  t'  sea, 

Wiuter  an  summer  through. 

VI. 

• 

Ma  Mairster  siiiled  for  Hartlypool, 

When  t'  mackerel  wer  agate  ; 
Td  ha  like  to  lig  by  ma  poor  auld  man. 

He  wer  a  trusty  m&te. 

VII. 

But  never  a  Priest  might  bless  his  grave, 

He  rowls  i'  t'  grate  salt  sea ; 
T'  rudder  yoake  an  a  cassen  net, 

Wer  all  that  cam  back  to  me. 


VIII. 


I'd  browt  htm  first  five  stolart  sons ; 

Honey,  when  I  lies  dead, 
But  yan'll  hearken  t*  bidding  bell. 

An  Stan  at  t'  coflin  head. 


IX. 


But  van  I  said.    How  dars  I  say't  1 
Will  over  t'  Noertli  wind  blaw. 

An  t'  lifeboat  launch  mid  t'  boiling  surf. 
Nor  he  be  t'  first  to  goa  ? 


X. 


An  I  wadna  stay  him  by  a  word, 

A  man  mun  do  bis  best. 
When  i*  mariners  strive  wi  t'  sea  an  Death, 

An  God  mun  heed  t'  rest 


XI. 


Oor  first  bom  saUed  for  t'Whalery ; 

I  know'd  Td  na  call  ta  pine. 
We  all  are  like  to  do  oor  warii. 

An  it*8  better  suue  nor  syne. 


XII. 


But  many  a  winter's  neet  I  cried. 

For  oor  lad  sa  far  away, 
As  t'  tide  ci|m  thunnering  ower  t'  reef. 

An  its  roar  roaso  up  t' bay. 


XIII. 


At  last  they  sighted  t'  Amazon, 

I  seed  her  fla^  afar ; 
They  shouted  on  t'  Pier,  an  tossed  their  ci^ 

As  she  cam  ower  t'  harbor  bar. 


XIV. 


She'd  browt  a  wealth  o'  oil  an  b&nes. 
As  t'  owncT  wer  fain  to  see ; 

She'd  browt  back  many  a  muther's  son, 
But  nivcr  ma  boy  to  me. 


XV. 


She^d  none  browt  hame  oor  bonny  lad. 

He  >vcr  left  i'  t*  Grcanland  wEves ; 
Honey,  dost  think  they'll  rise  as  wick 
As  them  i'  t'  Churchgarth  grives  1 


XVI. 


Oor  Harry  wer  lost  yan  stormy  neet, 

Off  t'  coast  o*  Elsinore ; 
I  ofens  thinks  I  hears  his  laugh, 

When  t'  gales  t'  loodest  roar. 
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XVII. 


For  he'd  call  it  'bcaatifal '  an  alli 
Yon  sea  sa  crnel  an  strong, 

ICa  wark  wer  set  to  hinder  him 
Frer  t'  water  all  day  long. 


XYIII. 


An  t'  others  1    Well,  VW  tell  the*  bairn, 

'Twer  an  atemooh  i'  ACarch, 
An  all  fror  t'  Nab  to  Kettlenosa, 
Wer  fo&miDg  white  as  t'  starch. 


XIX. 


T'  sky  wer  coarse,  an  t'  swell  wer  fierce. 
An  t'  wind  blew  wanr  and  wanr. 

When  a  cry  roase  np  (rev  t'  crowded  staithee, 
That  a  ling  wer  fast  on  t*  scanr. 


Ther  hanled  t'  lifidboiit  donn  f  rold, 
They'd  naan  te  seak  her  crew, 

T'  Yorkshire  lads  are  niver  slack, 
Wi'  parlous  wark  to  do. 


XXI. 


Oor  boys  wer  there,  oor  George  langhed  &ait, 

As  t'spriiy  dashed  iv  his  f£e ; 
An  Charlie  shooted  ont  ma  nime, 

Aa  be  saw  me  in  ma  plUce. 


XXII. 


His  sweetheart  stood  agin  me  there. 

She  wer  a  grfiflely  lass. 
There  wer  none  sa  stem  in  all  t'  tonn. 

Bat  smiled  to  see  her  pass. 


XXIII. 


But  she  went  dateless,  t'  poor  fond  thing, 

Or  ever  t*  rooming  grey 
Rose  ower  t'  sorrowful  tonn  it  left, 

That  black  and  bitter  day. 


XXIT. 


Thrice  went  t'  ho&t  thraf  wind  and  w&?e. 

And  thrice  she  wonned  her  home. 
Till  every  saul  in  two  brave  barka 
Wer  snatched  frev  i'  kingdom  come. 


XXV. 


Folk  thronged  aroond  to  treat  t*  lads 
As  wor  spent  wi'  toil  an  droath. 

When  thrar  t'  send  an  mist  they  seed  a  ship, 
Prive  right  past  t'  harbor's  month. 


xxvi. 


There  wer  plenty  there,  sea-faring  men, 

An  naither  weak  nor  nesh, 
An  keen  to  tak  a  part  at  last. 

An  man  t*  boat  afresh. 


xxyn. 


Bat  f  crew  wer  wilful  an  ower  wrowt. 
They  leapt  frev  t*  edge  o'  t'  pier, 

Anpashed  her  off  mid  r  breakers  tiiere. 
With  naither  wit  nor  fear. 


XXYIII. 


Up  yonder  i'  t*  hoos  iv  Hagalytfae, 
I'd  wakkened  a  cheery  low, 

I  knowcd  ma  boys  nd  need  a  drop, 
For  t'  wind  wer  thick  wi'  snow. 


XXIX. 


An  time  had  quietened  half  ma  fear, 
I  reckoned  aa  t'  want  wer  done, 

When  I  heerd  a  sadden  fearful  skrike. 
An  t'  grate  crowd  heaved  an  ran. 


I  seed  t*  men  dash  amang  t'  surf. 
An  t*  women  faant  an  flee, 

I  seed  'em  rive  t'  capstan  planks 
An  fling  'em  oat  t'  iv  t'  sea. 


XXXI. 


She'd  caught  i'  t'  back  sweep,  close  t'n  t'  bar* 

I'll  hardlings  tell  the'  more ; 
There  wer  twelve  brave  lads  as  started  her. 

They  drew  but  yan  t'u  t'  shore. 


XXXII. 


Whisht,  baira,  there's  troable  ower  deep  for 
words ; 

Lang  sin  I  cried  my  fill ; 
I  went  next  day,  when  t'  wind  wer  lonnd. 

Where  t'  waves  had  wrowt  their  will. 


KXXIII. 


I  fand  'em  lying  side  by  side, 

I  seed  em  'at  ma  feet, 
Their  eyes  wer  anpcn,  and  fixed  abav. 

Their  smile  wer  gr&ve  an  sweet. 


XXXIY. 


I  seed  'em,  oor  two  bonny  lads, 
I'd  noorsed  'em  at  ma  breast, 

111  friimed  these  withered  hands  o'  mine 
To  streak  'cm  for  their  rest. 
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XXXT. 


They  said  oor  cry  went  thnif  t*  land. 
To  t'  Qacen  upon  her  throan. 

Brass  cam  eneaf  to  dry  sam  tears. 
Ere  t'  gr&Fes  were  owergroawn. 


XZXTI. 


It  didna  midde  gade  to  me, 
I  know'd  ma  sorrow  mesel ; 

I'se  none  sa  fond  o'  seeking  folk 
Of  ma  loansome  hearth  to  tell. 


XXX  YII. 


Oor  John  will  mebby  cloase  ma  eyes, 

A  reet  good  son  is  he ; 
But,  bairn,  if  t*  sea  be  *  beaatifol,' 

Doan't  threep  on  it  to  me. 


lYom  The  ^Atnrday  Review. 
THE  PRBTTT  WIDOW.* 

This  is  a  novel  in  which  a  story  of  pas- 
■onate  love  is  woven  into  a  background 
composed  of  scenes  of  French  provincial 
life.  The  strong  human  emotion  in  the 
centre  contrasts  well  with  the  quiet  and 
sober  tints  of  its  surroundings.  It  too  fre- 
quently happens  that  a  novel  which  aims  at 
combining  psychological  interest  with  local 
colour  shows  traces  of  a  painful  amount  of 
effort  Either  the  author  is  in  the  predica- 
ment of  having  the  accessories  all  ready  to 
band,  but  no  plot  to  HhIl  them  together,  or 
he  is  ready  with  the  plot,  and  with  the 
characters  who  are  to  elaborate  it,  but  is 
quite  at  sea  as  to  where  to  lay  his  scenes. 
The  effect  of  this  partial  equipment  for  the 
task  which  he  has  undertaken  is  apparent 
in  the  incongruity  of  the  result.  Either  the 
picture  shows  signs  of  having  been  forced 
into  its  frame,  or  the  frame  is  ill-adapted  to 
the  picture.  Graphic  scenes  of  Eastern 
life,  for  example,  oppress  and  throw  into 
the  shade  the  meagre  specimens  of  Europe- 
an insipidity  who  do  duty  as  hero  and  hero- 
ine;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  masterly 
delineation  of  character  extinguishes  its 
pale  and  Rkctchy  accessories.  It  is  a  merit 
of  the  work  now  before  us  that  the  central 
thread  of  interest  in  it  is  in  thorough  har- 
mony with  its  surroundings.  The  psycho- 
logical element  and  the  picturesque  element 
are  neatly  pieced  together.      jNo  clumsy 
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seaming  is  observable  between  that  portion 
of  the  story  which  is  evolved  from  the 
author's  imagination  and  that  portion  which 
has  its  source  in  his  observation  and  expe- 
rience. The  result  is  an  artistic  finish  iod 
a  maintenance  of  equilibrium  in  the  work 
which  gratifies  the  reader's  sense  of  fitness, 
and  which  in  a  first  novel,  as  we  take  this 
to  be,  is  an  excellent  sign. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  a  pro- 
vincial town  of  Northern  France,  whither 
Peter  Polyblank,  a  poverty-stricken  usher, 
with  an  ungainly  person  and  bashful  man- 
ners, goes  to  seek  employment  as  Professor 
in  the  Imperial  College  of  St  Babylas. 
This  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  small 
cliques  of  the  local  society  and  the  big  fifctle 
men  and  women  of  the  dull,  sleepy  place, 
who  are  sketched  in  a  manner  which  is  at 
once  lifelike  and  humorous.  First,  there  is 
M.  Roustoubique,  the  proviseur  or  chief  of 
the  College,  pompous,  methodical,  and  ava- 
ricious, who  receives  his  new  Professor  with 
the  remark,  "  We  have  here  that  which 
rightly  moulded  may  some  day  be  their 
country's  ornament  and  pride,**  but  who  is 
cut  short  in  his  oration  by  some  of  the 
future  ornaments  of  the  country  butting  op 
against  him  and  knocking  all  the  breath  oot 
or  hi*  body.  If  the  picture  of  the  interior 
of  the  College  of  St.  Babylas  is  not  over- 
drawn—  our  author  intimates  that  it  is 
drawn  from  life  —  the  post  of  a  Firench 
professor  is  anpr  thing  but  a  bed  of  roses. 
Pins  are  set  in  the  unhappy  Polyblank*s 
chair,  pepper  mixed  with  nis  snuff,  and 
trains  of  gunpowder  artfully  concealed  un- 
der the  legs  of  his  table.  Paper  pellets 
assail  his  nose,  while  happy  families  of  liz- 
ards, May-bufl;s,  and  black-beetles  are  kept 
in  cardboard-boxes  to  be  turned  out  for  a 
ramble  at  appropriate  moments  of  the  les- 
son. Altogether  the  French  collegian,  as 
we  are  quite  prepared  to  believe,  would 
seem  to  oe  several  degrees  nearer  to  U>e 
monkey,  in  the  abundance  and  ingenuity  of 
his  tricks,  than  his  English  analogue.  Poly- 
blank's  attempts  to  keep  order  end  invaria- 
bly in  failure,  and  draw  upon  him  the  digni- 
fied rebukes  of  M.  Roustoubique,  who,  find- 
ing him  in  his  shirt-sleeves  trying  to  extract 
a  lizard  which  had  taken  refuge  there, 
observes  in  icy  tones  that  it  is  not  to  teach 
**le  boxe"  that  his  services  are  required. 
He  is  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  taking  the 
English  boys  to  their  place  of  worship,  bat 
in  his  efforts  to  make  them  behave  properly 
he  meets  with  signal  discomfiture,  frothing 
but  self-interest  prevents  M.  Roustoubique 
from  discharging  so  incompetent  a  discipli- 
narian; but  the  difficulty  of  replacing  so 
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useful  a  drudge  at  an  equally  low  rate  of 
wages  is  a  strong  motive  for  retaining  him. 
It  IS  not  till  a  peculiarly  flagrant  act  of 
rebellion  is  committed  by  the  pupils  entrust- 
ed to  his  charge  that  poor  Polyblank  re- 
ceives his  dismissal  from  the  enraged  provi- 
seur.  In  their  final  interview  he  is  enabled, 
by  a  chance  discovery,  to  turn  the  tables 
on  his  insolent  employer.  M.  Boustoubique 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  forging  the  signa- 
ture of  his  superior  officer.  With  the  proof 
of  this  crime  in  his  hand,  Polyblank  treats 
his  late  employer  to  a  bit  of  his  mind,  and 
sternly  takes  his  leave,  afler  threatening 
his  dumbfoundered  antagonist  with  a  public 
beating. 

The  Professor's  anxieties  are  increased  by 
the  arrival  of  a  scapegrace  brother,  who 
tarns  up  one  fine  day  at  St.  Babylas.    By 
Kome  strokes  of  good  luck  Joseph  Polyblank 
acquires  great  fame  as  a  surgeon,  to  the 
intense  disgust  of  the  local  doctors,  and  is 
appointed  medical  adviser  to  the  College, 
where  his  jovial  disposition  makes  him  high- 
ly popular.      His  popularity  suddenly  col- 
lapses when  an  operation  on  a  lame  beggar 
in  whom  St.  Babylas  took  great  interest 
ends  in    the    hopeless    mutilation   of  the 
wretched  cripple.     He  is  fortunate  enough, 
however,  to  make  a  favourable  impression 
on  the  heart  of  Madame  Duboaq,  tne  lady 
companion  of  the  Baroness  de  Grandvillan, 
the  proprietress  of  the  Cb&teau  of  Lon  vanna, 
not  far  from  the  town.     As  the  FloreS^a  of 
the  Paris  stage,  Manon  Dubois  had  charmed 
all  hearts  by  her  beauty  and  talent,  and  the 
old  Baron  de   Grandvilian   in    particular. 
Six  months  afler  marriage  the  old  gentle- 
man had  the  good  taste  to  die,  and  leave  her 
in  possession  of  a  yearly  income  of  100,000 
francs.    A  widow  at  nineteen,  the  youthful 
Baroness  lived  in  retirement  on  her  domain, 
acting  the  p^rt  of  Lady  Bountiful  in  a  pret- 
ty   impulsive    way    among    the    villagers 
Chance  throws  the  much-tried  Professor  in 
her  way.     She  had  caught  him  trespassing 
on  her  grounds,  and  pitying  his  hard  lot, 
liad  treated  him  with  unexpected  kindness. 
An  invitation  to  the  chateau  is  followed  by 
a  proposal  to  take  a  course  of  lessons  in 
English,  a  kindly  pretext  for  putting  a  little 
money  in  his  pocket.     Too  slow  at  once  to 
see  throu;;h  her  motive,  Polyblank  commits 
the  absurd  blunder  of  falling  in  love  with 
his    fascinating    patroness,    and    is    simrjii 
enouffh  to  imagine  that  a  cigar-case  whiL-h 
the  Baroness  has  worked  with  her  pretty 
fingers  is  intended  as  a  present  for  himself. 
He  is  rudely  disenchanted  on  finding,  on  his 
next  visit,  a  handsome  young  man  on  terms 
of  peculiar  intimacy  with  tho    Baroness. 


This  is  M.  Raynal,  a  swindling  adventurer, 
to  whom  the  lady,  ignorant  of  his  real 
character,  had  long  been  attached.  The 
approaching  marriage  is  shortly  afterwards 
announced  to  the  gossiping  world  of  Sl 
Babylas,  and  is  on  the  point  of  taking  place 
when  it  is  prevented  in  the  nick  of  time  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  lady  whom  At. 
Raynal  had  married  in  England.  The  blow 
is  a  stunning  one  for  the  bride  elect,  and 
when  she  recovers,  it  is  to  leave  her  French 
home,  and  reward  the  ex-Professor  by  mak- 
ing him  the  agent  of  her  English  estate. 
Whether  his  sterling  virtues  ever  obtained 
for  him  a  still  higher  place  in  her  regard  is 
lefl  in  some  doubt.  This  reluctance  to  push 
consequences  to  an  extreme  may  be  rather 
disappointing,  but  it  shows  a  moderatioii 
which  is  rare  in  novelists  of  the  present 
day. 

There  are  two  situations  in  the  book 
which  are  treated  by  the  author  with  real 
power.  One  is  where  Manon  makes  the 
discovery  of  the  treachery  of  her  lover.  It 
is  the  dav  before  the  wedding  when  the 
letter  is  placed  in  her  hands  disclosing  the 
dreadful  fact  that  he  has  already  a  wife. 
Madame  Dubosq  is  fussing  over  the  details 
of  the  next  day's  arrangements,  and  to  be 
tormented  about  such  things  at  such  a  mo- 
ment is  more  than  Manon  can  bear :  — 

With  something  of  the  look  of  a  hunted 
fawn,  the  Baroness  turned  again  and  fled  up' 
wards  towards  the  attics,  and  entering  one 
which  was  used  as  a  lumber  room,  closed  the 
door,  and  flancp  herself  against  it  panting, 
^iddy,  and  bewildered.  The  midday  sun  lay 
hot  upon  the  roof,  and  the  close  atmosphere- 
of  the  room  stifled  her.  She  made  her  way 
through  tho  scattered  rubbish  littering  the. 
floor,  and,  after  a  struggle,  dragged  open  the 
heavy  shutters,  and  let  in  some  air.  Over 
the  weather-stained  slates  of  the  roof  she  could" 
see  a  narrow  strip  of  ragged  moorland'bounded' 
by  the  bUio-grey  hills.  Not,  a  sound,  not  a- 
sign  of  life.  The  village  street  was  hot,  dusty; 
and  empty.  Along  the  whole  length  of  the 
arid  white  road  stretching  away  to  the  right 
there  was  not  a  living  creature  to  be  seen. 
Manon  leant  against  the  window-sill,  and  with 
tremblin^^  fingers  spread  out  the  crumpled- 
letter.  She  read  it  once,  and  twice,  and  thrice, 
scarcely  comprehending  it.  Her  brain  seemed 
in  a  whirl.  Memory  failed  her,  and-  every 
moment  she  was  obliged  to  turn  back  again, 
and  re-read  what  she  had  just  read,  to  help  her 
to  understimd  what  followed.  Still  she  would' 
not  understand.  It  was  all  bo  unexpected^  so 
astounding,  so  horrible.  Presently  it  became 
a  question  with  her  as  to  who  had  \i^tten  the 
letter.  Had  he  himself?  Had  be  done  it  to 
try  her  ?  Could  it  be  a  hoax  ?  Was  he  after 
all  going  to  marry  her  to-morrow,. or.  was  it. all 
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OTcr  ?  All  over !  Mereiftd  Heftrens  !  could  it 
be  possible  that  her  happiness  was  to  end  thas  ? 
Was  it  possible  that  this  piece  of  crampled 
]^per  coaid  contain  so  mach  misery  ?  If  it 
were  reallj  tme,  what  was  to  become  of  her? 
What^  indeed !  She  songht  a  solution  in  the 
white  hot  dostv  silence  before  her,  and  her 
tbooghts  travelled  over  the  housetops  beyond 
the  moorland,  over  the  grey  hills  and  far  away. 
Once  more  she  began  to*  read  the  letter,  and 
then  with  her  chin  resting  on  her  hand  she 
gased  intently  down  upon  the  courtyard  stones 
below.  The  house  and  the  street  were  very 
still,  but  there  was  a  strange  faint  buzzing 
noise  in  her  ean  like  the  drowsy  hum  of 
nosqnitoes'  wings,  or  the  sea-murmur  of  a 
shell.  As  she  stood  thus,  all  at  once  a  horri- 
ble feeling  took  possession  of  her,  which  seemed 
to  drag  her  down.  Why  not  ?  What  had  she 
to  live  for  ?  One  spring,  and  there  was  an  end 
to  all  her  misery  this  side  of  judgment.  She 
raised  herself  up  to  and  knelt  upon  the  win- 
dow-sill, still  gazing  downwards.  Her  brain 
grew  giddy.  The  humming  in  her  ean 
swelled  to  a  confused  roar,  midst  which  she 
seemed  to  distinguish  half-Audible  words,  an 
imperious  command,  perhaps  a  threat  or  pas- 
sionate entreaty.  A  hand  was  laid  on  her  arm, 
and  ^e  sprane  back  from  the  window.  With 
the  thought  that  she  had  just  been  rescued 
from  a  painfal  death,  a  deadly  sickness  over- 
came her,  and  she  leant  against  the  wall  and 
closed  her  eyes. 

The  Bonse  of  iron^  with  which  the  external 
world  and  its  ^miliar  objects  affect  a  mind 
stricken  with  anguish  is  very  happily  por- 
trayed. The  mute  sympathy  or  her  pet 
animals  as  she  passes  throagh  the  garden  to 
meet  her  unworthy  lover  once  more  is  as 
soothing  as  Madame  Dubosq's  inquiries 
about  the  sleeves  of  her  figured  silk  arc 
irritating.  And  the  capacity  of  the  mind 
to  take  m  the  details  of  passing  objects  in  a 
moment  of  overwhelming  excitement  is 
indicated  with  a  vividness  which  reminds 
one  of  some  powerful  touches  in  Les  Miser- 
dbles.  The  parting  interview  is  graphically 
dofcribed,  but  spoilt,  we  think,  by  Manon's 
proposal  to  Raynal  to  take  poison  and  die 
together.  Tne  author  anticipates  this 
criticism  by  reminding  us  that  she  had  once 
been  an  actress,  and  an  such  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  retained  a  taste  for  melodra- 
ma. Still,  the  retirement  of  Longanna,  and 
her  life  of  active  charity,  ought  to  have 
purged  her  mind  of  follies  which  weaken 
the  interest  that  she  otherwise  inspires. 

The  closing  scenes  of  RaynaVs  career 
provide  our  author  with  a  second  opportu- 
nity for  exhibiting  his  powers  of  graphic  nar^ 
ration.  The  adventurer  is  at  the  end  of 
hts  resources ;  and  nothing  romains  but  to 
cicape  from  St.  Babylas.    But  the  stars  in 


their  courses  fight  against  him.  He  lingen 
on  as  if  spellbound,  until  it  is  too  late,  and 
he  is  pounced  upon  by  the  officers  of  justice. 
The  story  of  his  arrest,  almost  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  haven  in  which  he  had 
so  nearly  touched  security  and  aflEluenoe, 
and  the  dreary  journey  to  Calais,  and  tlie 
sensations  of  the  captive  on  the  road,  are 
admirably  deecribed.  We  notice  it  at  a 
good  specimen  of  what  may  be  called  legiti- 
mate sensationalism,  as  distinct  from  its 
coarse  and  vulgar  counterfeit. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  has  to  regret  that 
a  novel  ends  with  a  second  volume.  We 
^ve  the  author  credit  for  his  modesty,  hot 
m  the  present  instance  he  might  have  very 
fairly  availed  himself  of  the  relation  lim- 
its. The  story  would  have  gained  by  ex- 
pansion. As  it  is,  it  produces  the  imprenoa 
rather  of  an  artistic  study  than  of  a  com- 
plete and  symmetrical  work  of  art  The 
only  other  criticism  which  occurs  to  us  is 
in  roferonce  to  his  title.  The  name  of  a 
novel,  if  it  is  more  than  the  individual  name 
of  the  hero  or  heroine,  ought  to  strike  the 
key-note  of  the  work.  We  can  haidiy 
imagine  a  title  more  insipid  and  unmeaninffy 
and,  what  is  of  more  moment,  one  less  ci3* 
culated  to  do  justice  to  its  contents,  than 
that  which  Mr.  Boss  has  prefixed  to  las 
work. 


From  the  Satm^y  Beview. 

TRISTRAM'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 

BIBLE.« 

Mb.  Tbibtram'b  little  woric  is  remarka- 
ble for  the  completeness  of  the  information 
which  it  has  brought  within  a  handy  com- 
pass, together  with  the  clear  and  unafibeted 
style  in  which  the  writer  has  clothed  the 
results  of  his  labours.  It  forms,  for  its  bulk 
and  scope,  the  most  exhaustive  and  8ys> 
tematic  manual  which  we  possess  on  the 
subject  of  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible ; 
and  for  the  young,  in  particular,  deserrea 
to  be  recommended  as  a  valuable  compan* 
ion  to  Scripture  study.  It  is,  on  all  ac» 
counts,  one  of  the  best  books  that  the  Chris* 
tian  Knowledge  Society  has  of  late  placed 
upon  its  list.  What  makes  it  especially  to 
be  relied  on  is  its  being  largely  the  frmt  of 
personal  knowledge  and  experience  on  the 

*  Th€  Nattwal BUtory  qf  th^BihlB:  bek^aMt' 
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H. A.,  F.Ti.8.  London :  Christian  Knowledgo  Soei* 
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part  of  the  writer,  he  having,  with  this  ex- 
press purpose,  spent  nearly  a  year  in  the 
Holy  Land,  accompanied  by  well -qualified 
botanical  and  zoological  collectors,  and  hav- 
ing  devoted  hiniself  to  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  physical  features  and  products 
of  the  country.  Herein  lies,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, what  is  new  and  characteristic  about 
the  work.  In  the  field  of  historical  and 
critical  research  the  writer  owns  his  debt 
to  the  labours  of  painstaking  predecessors, 
especially  to  the  massive  learning  and  co- 
lossal industry  of  Bochart  and  Olav  Cel- 
sius. The  book  will  be  found  to  illustrate, 
not  80  much  technically  as  popularly,  every 
prominent  allusion  to  natural  history  in  the 
ocriptures  by  reference  to  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  country  and  the  character  of 
its  existing  forms  of  life.  The  broad  view 
which  Mr.  Tristram  takes  of  his  subject  en- 
ables him  to  place  in  the  most,  instructive 
light  the  near  relation  that  exists  between 
the  physical  geography  and  the  vegetable 
and  animal  products  of  the  country.  What 
may  be  called  the  key  lo  the  whole  scheme 
of  life  which  is  peculiarly  charaqteristic  of 
Palestine  is  the  '*  Ghor  **  or  Jordan  Valley. 
We  see  here  a  deep  chink  or  ravine 
ploughed  deep  down  into  the  bowels  of  the 
land,  which  separates  Western  Palestine 
from  the  country  east  of  Jordan,  and  col- 
lects into  itself  the  rainfall  from  the  high 
lands  and  hills  on  either  side :  — 

Frfim  the  rise  of  that  mysterious  river,  in 
the  rocks  of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  the  valley  stead- 
ily d(t«pons.  It  pau'^es  awhile  in  the  high  Lake 
of  Mcrom,  the  modem  Huleh,  just  south  of 
Hcrmun,  and  below  the  city  of  Lai^h  or  Dan, 
not  far  from  the  later  CsBsai-oa  Philippi,  where 
it  coUocts  in  a  >vide  basin  the  contrii>ntions  of 
matiy  ufflncnts.  Thence  it  descends  raptdlv  to 
the  8c>cond  haltin<;- place  in  its  career,  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  liijkf  d  forever  with  our  holiest  mem- 
ories. Dieponing  still  as  it  proceeds,  the  river 
breaks  from  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  to  en- 
ter on  the  third  stof^  of  its  existence,  plonging 
in  a  fftningely  tortuous  course,  with  winding 
so  infinitely  multiplied  that  it  increases  a  dis- 
tance of  60  miles  to  200,  while  confined  within 
the  narrow  trench  of  its  lower  terraces,  rarely 
more  than  two  miles  wide,  which  form  the  ed^e 
of  the  Ghor,  or  "  Plain  of  Jordan "  of  the 
Jews.  The  upper  tcmices  reach  biick  for  sev- 
eral miles  to  tne  enclosing  hills.  At  length,  as 
the  valley  deepens,  the  Jordan  becomes,  in  the 
Dead  Sea,  a  long  pool,  forty-two  miles  long, 
and  from  twelve  to  sixteen  wide,  1,292  feet  M- 
low  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  deepest  depression 
on  the  earth's  Burhee.  It  is  this  deep  furrow 
which  has  caused  the  marvellous  variety  of 
climate,  products,  and  Fccnerv  which  arc  the 
charActcnstlcs  of  the  land,  and  has  for  many 
centuries  separated  the  history  and  fortunes  of 


the  country  on  this  side,  and  of  that  on  the^ 

other   side   Jordan.      The  Jordan  is  unique^ 

among  rivers  in  its  origin,  its  lonely  course,' 
and  its  gloomy  termination. 

«  ' 

What  the  Nile  is  to  Egypt  this  singular 
river  is  to  the  land  of  Judasa  —  a  '^  spark- 
linff  serpent  writhing  in  a  barren  desert,, 
witn  only  here  and  there  an  oaais  of  deep-, 
est  green."    Unlike  the  Nile,  however,  it 
draws  its  tribute  from  countless  rills  during 
its  course,  and  yet  never  yields  up  its  bur- 
den to  the  sea.     There  is  no  more  curious, 
phenomenon  in  physical  geography  than 
that  chronic  balance  between  the  acquisi-' 
tions  of  the  Jordan  and  the  evaporation- 
from  its  surface  which  keeps  the  Dead  Sea . 
at  80  unvarying  a  level.     Such  variations 
as  are  traceable  belong  at  least  to  distant 
and  prehistoric  times*    It  is,  however,  the, 
aniazinff  variety  which  exists  in  the  super- 
ficial cnaracter  of  the  narrow  region  of 
Palestine  that  stamps  the  country  as  unique 
in  the  whole  compass  of  geography,  and 
tends  to  explain  the  hold  it  has  succeeded 
in  maintaining  over  the  minds  and  feelings 
of  the  most  widely  contrasted  races  of  men. 
As  Dean   Stanley  has  efifectively  pjointed 
out,  it  presents  on  its  very  face  a  kind  of 
epitome  of  the  natural  features  of  well- 
nigh  every  country.    It  thus  seems  made 
to  furnish  the  ^*  natural  theatre  of  a  history 
and  a  literature  which  were  destined  to 
spread  among  i^ations  familiar  to  the  most 
varied  climates  and  imagery."    Within  a 
space  no  wider  than  Wales,  nature  has  here 
Resented  the  aspects  of  a   tropical,  an 
Eastern,  and  almost  a  Northern  climate  — . 
of  waving  com  and  desert  sand  and  rook, 
of  pasture  and  forest ;  the  life  of  a  roving , 
Beuouin  tribe  contrasted  with  that  of  an 
agricultural  people  and  of  seafaring  cities. 
On  the  sea-coast  we  find  maritime  plains  of, 
surpassing  richness,  where  firostis  unknown,, 
and  where  the  abundant  drainage  from  the  , 
hills,  with  the  copious  rains  and  dews  from 
heaven,  precludes  all  risk  of  drought.     In , 
the  hill  country,  instead  of  the  corn  farms . 
of  the  plain,  the  terraced  slopes  had,  in  ' 
their  golden  age,  their  staple  growth  in  the  , 
vine,  the  fig-tree,  and  the  olive.     Here  it . 
was  that  the  great  masses  of  the  population 
gradually  formed  their  home.    In  the  earli- , 
est  historical  period,  the  days  of  the  patri- 
archs, as  Mr.  Tristram  reminds  us,  these 
terraces  were  not  yet  formed,  but  the  pri-. 
msBval  forest  still  covered  the  hills,  afford- 
ing covert  to  the  wild  beasts,  and  modify- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  air.    During 
the  laraelitish  period  these  forests  gave  way 
by  degrees  to  the  artificial  culture  of  the 
terraces.    The  olive  fonned  the  ehief  de- 
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ligbt  and  wealth  of  these  teeming  ffardens, 
but  it  has  since  all  bat  disappeared  under 
the  desolating  bred  th  of  war  ana  anarchy  that 
has  swept  the  land  since  the  Roman  period. 
Under  the  pressure  of  maiDtaining  a  dense 
population,  the  country  has  also  become 
Dare  of  wood.  Where  now  are  the  forest 
of  Hamath  and  the  wood  of  Ziph  ?  the 
lair  of  the  lion  and  the  covert  of  tne  bear, 
even  on  the  naked  hills  of  Benjamin  ? 
Where  is  Kirjath-Jearim,  the  '*  city  of  for- 
ests 7"  As  late  as  the  Crusades  we  hear  of 
a  pine  wood  on  the  hills  between  Jerusalem 
and  Bethlehem.  •  '^  Now  it  would  be  no 
difficult  task  to  count  th«  trees  in  Western 
Palestine."  On  Carmel  the  few  patriarchal 
cedars  that  survive  seem  doomed  to  fall 
speedily  under  the  axe  of  the  Turk.  Even 
tne  ancient  glories  of  Lebanon  are  only 
kept  up  by  scanty  groups.  In  the  Lebanon 
▼alleys  the  mulberry  and  the  silkworm  have 
in  modem  times  replaced  the  ancient  cul- 
ture of  the  Land  of  Israel.  On  the  high- 
er grounds,  as  upon  Hermon,  the  fruits, 
flbwers  and  plants,  are  of  an  Alpine  char- 
acter ;  and  the  bear  still  lingers  among  the 
rocks.  In  the  plain  of  Gennesaret,  and  in 
the  seething  marshes  of  the  Huleb  (Me- 
rom),  early  in  the  course  of  the  Jordan,  we 
find  acres  of  papyrus,  which  is  now  wholly 
extinct  in  Esypt  The  palm  still  waves 
richly  along  the  riyer*s  course  as  in  the  days 
of  Josephus,  and  the  thorny  **  nubk  "  or  ju- 
jube (^Zizyphus  spina-christi),  a  tropical 
tree,  the  oleander,  and  the  tamarisk,  fringe 
the  streamlets  and  the  river  banks.  As  we 
reach  the  tropical  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
these  products  seemed  gathered  into  five 
separate  oases  —  the  plains  of  Sbittlm  and 
of  Jericho,  the  little  bay  of  Engedi,  the 
Wady-Zuweirah  and  the  Ghor-es-Safieh, 
the  ancient  waters  of  Nimrim.  Here  in 
mid-winter  the  temperature  ranges  from 
60°  to  80°,  the  corn  is  ripe  in  March,  mel- 
ons ripen  in  winter,  and  indigo  is  largely 
cultivated.  The  birds,  Mr.  Tristram  re- 
marks, in  these  favoured  regions  are  large- 
ly tropical,  being  Indian  or  Enuatorial  Af- 
rican m  type.  The  Indian  collared  turtle 
0^urtur  risoritJLs)  mixes  with  the  common 
turtle-dove  throughout  the  year.  Many 
birds  altogether  unknown  elsewhere  also 
haunt  the  Dead  Sea ;  among  them  a  night- 
jar, a  peculiar  sparrow,  and  a  grakle,  while 
a  beautiful  little  sun-bird,  or  Nectariniaf  of- 
ten mistaken  for  a  humming-bird,  flits 
among  the  shrubs.  The  buttertiiej,  too,  re- 
semble those  of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  rather 
thin  those  of  the  upper  country.  Such  are 
the  vast  differences  wrouglit  in  this  narrow 
^^trip  of  country  by  easily  traceable  causes. 


There  is  the  eyer-encirclins  desert  on  ihe 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  eternal  fireshr 
ness  of  the  sea ;  the  hot  winds  or  sirocco, 
the  "  east  wind  of  Scripture,"  and  the  cold 
breezes  from  the  summits  where  the  Highest 

fave  **  snow  like  wool,"  and  *^  scattereth  the 
oar  frost  like  ashes,"  and  ^  casteth  forth 
his  ice  like  morsels."  Above  all  is  the 
enormous  difference  in  level  of  the  land, 
from  the  Jordan  Valley  (sunk  1,300  feet 
below  the  sea  line)  to  the  maritime  plain, 
and  thence  to  the  highland  centre  1,500 
feet  above  the  sea,  up  to  the  northern  peaks 
12,000  feet  high,  covered  with  perpetual 
snow. 

The  extreme  variety,  however,  which  is 
seen  in  the  superficial  features  of  the  coun* 
tr^  does  not  extend  to  the  gcolo^  of  the 
Bible  lands.  Nothing  like  the  varied  series 
of  formations  is  to  be  met  with  there  that 
exists  in  England.  We  have,  indeed,  still 
to  wait  for  that  exhaustive  survey  of  the 
whole  region  which  is  the  main  object  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  But  Mr. 
Tristram  *s  rapid  sketch  lays  down  in  ap- 
proximate outlines  the  map  that  is  to  be. 
The  Sinaitic  range  may  be  taken  as  the  key 
to  the  general  system  of  Palestinian  gcolo* 
gy.  Here,  whatever  conjectures  may  have 
been  based  upon  Scriptural  alluMons  to 
burning  and  smoking  hills,  is  nothing  in 
common  with  volcanic  phenomena.  The 
whole  scries  is  composed  of  granitic  and 
plutonic  rocks  without  a  trace  of  basalt, 
lava,  or  other  volcanic  agencies.  Laige 
dykes  of  porphyry  and  syenite  crossing 
these  mountains  bear  witness,  however,  to 
subsequent  igneous  eruptions.  In  the  upper 
Jordan  Valley,  but  a  few  miles  south  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  we  come  upou  the  won- 
derful volcanic  region  of  the  Lejah  or  an- 
cient Trachonitis,  one  immense  lava-field 
honoycombed  with  caves  and  fissuies. 
Here  there  have  been  volcanoes  in  action 
at  very  recent  geological  periods.  Ovei^ 
lying  the  syenite  in  the  range  towards  Sues 
we  find  the  wide  sandstone  range  of  the 
Tur,  from  which  rises  the  wall  of  the  groat 
limestone  plateau,  with  breaks  here  and 
there,  that  covers  nearly  the  whole  of 
Syria.  This  vast  formation  is  crotaceous, 
and  abounds  in  characteristic  fossils.  Oa 
the  tops  of  the  rounded  hills  (as  on  Car- 
mel and  the  west  of  the  Mount  of  Olives) 
is  still  found  a  stratnm  of  chalk  with  Aintas 
and  the  remains  of  a  vast  eooene  tertiary 
deposit  which  once  covered  the  country  titl 
swept  away  by  the  volumes  of  .water  rnsb- 
in^  through  the  wadys.  The  rich  valleys, 
with  the  domed  hills  and  downs  of  the  pis- 
toral  country,  show  the  results  of  denuda- 
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tion,  and  the  fertile  accumulation  of  debrit. 
In  one  group  the  highly  crystalline  magne- 
ium  limestone  contains  iron  pyrites,  a 
**  land  whose  stones  are  iron."  IJpon  the 
geology  of  the  Dead  Sea  Mr.  Tristram  has 
some  clear  and  interesting  particulars  based 
upon  the  recent'  investigations  of  M.  Lar- 
tet.  It  is  satisfactorily  sliown  that  this  lake 
was  in  its  origin  no  mere  prolongation  of 
the  Red  Sea,  but  an  old  inland  basm,  larger 
(bt  than  the  present  lake,  but  since  the 
terdary  period  contracted  by  evaporation. 
The  salt  mountains  and  bitumen  springs 
furnish  matter  for  most  interesting  observa- 
tion in  connexion  with  the  origin  of  this 
singular  geological  phenomenon.  It  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  results  here  attained,  that 
the  catastrophe  which  overthrew  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  can  no  more  be  ascribed  to 
ordinary  volcanic  agency  than  can  the  fire 
and  darkness  of  Mount  Sinai.  It  is,  afler 
all,  in  the  department  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life  that  Mr.  Tristram  is  more  particu- 
lar!? at  home.  And  in  these  chapters  of 
his  book  he  will  be  found  to  expatiate  with 
an  amount  of  painstaking  and  thoughtful 
observation  which  gives  his  work  a  peculiar 
value,  together  with  a  decree  of  fulness 
which  baffles  selection.  We  can  only  say 
that,  ir  our  read<>rs  want  information  touch- 
ing Scriptural  birds,  beasts,  or  fishes,  or 
would  track  the  studies  of  Solomon  from 
the  cedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even 
unto  the  hyssop  that  sprlngeth  out  of  the 
wall,  we  know  no  one  who  will  supply  such 
faicts  in  a  popular  form  with  greater  clear- 
ness, precision,  and  truthfulness.  If  any 
still  feel  harassed  with  doubts  about  the  fa- 
mous hare  started  by  Bishop  Colenso,  they 
will  find  the  mystery  of  its  chewing  the 
cud  disiKwed  of  simply,  and  probably  to 
their  satisfaction.  Some  may  be  perplexed 
by  controversies  touching  the  growth  of  the 
mustard  tree*.  Others  may  bo  lost  in  the 
difficulties  attending  the  identification  of 
the  Rose  of  Sharon.  Some  may  hear  for 
the  first  time  that  this  is  held  on  authoritv 
to  be  no  rone  at  all,  but  possibly  some  buf- 
boas  plant,  the  sweet-scented  narcissus  {Nar- 
cissus  taz€tta\  (he  crocus,  the  mallow,  the 
hollyhock  (AUhaa  acaul'tR^  A.  rosea j  or  A. 
creitcaY  or  possibly  the  oleander  or  the 
rhododendron,  the  Tree  Rose  of  the  Greeks. 
The  rose  of  Jericho  {Anantaiica  hxerochun- 
Una)  seems  to  be  nothing  but  a  small  lig- 
neous coniferous  plant,  like  a  withered 
twig,  which  grows  in  the  sand  in  the  hot 
barren  plains  round  the  Dead  Sea.  A  mis- 
application of  names  has  been  the  source  of 
much  popular  error  here.  In  other  cases 
mythical  or  legendary  lore  has  to  be  cleared 


up.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  ap; 
pie  of  Sodom  (Solanum  sanctum  or  S.  Sodrnn- 
flsum).  Or  matters  within  the  calling  of 
the  antiquar3%  no  less  than  of  the  naturalist, 
come  up  for  discussion,  such  as  the  use  of 
cotton  amongst  the  ancients,  or  the  ques-j 
tion  whether  sexA,  *•  fine  linen,"  may  be 
taken  to  Include  silk.  On  points  liketbese^ 
and  others  innumerable  which  come  up  in' 
the  course  of  Bible  reading;  Mr.  Tristraih's 
book  will  be  found  a  sensible  and  useful 
compendium  of  reference.  Slight  in  point 
of  bulk  and  price  as  it  is,  it  will  often  be 
the  means  of  saving  the  trouble  of  recourse 
to  more  cumbrous  and  higher-priced  trca-, 
tises. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
BABY-ADOPTION. 

The  distribution   of  children  —  as   of 
other  good  things  in  this  world  —  has  long 
been  a  puzzle  to  thoughtful  minds.     The 
Psalmist  who  counted   them  amongst   the' 
greatest  earthly  blessings  was  perplexed  at 
seeing   that  the   ungodly  had  children  at 
their  desire.     Our  modern  point  of  view 
is  different,  but  a   walk  through   a  back' 
street  In  London  always  causes  a  somewhat 
similar  astonishment.      Children  seem  to 
abound  in  any  neighbourhood  in  inverse' 
ratio  to    the  means  of  supporting  them. 
What  statistics  might  say  we   know  not ;  ■ 
but  to  a  cursory  observer  it  seems  that  the' 
poorer  the  districts,  the  larger  the  families. 
In  the  thoroughly  miserable  regions,  where ' 
the  streets  answer  the  purpose  of  nursery,' 
they  swarm  with  small  girls   carrying  still 
smaller  girls  in  their  arms,  and  with  dirty 
little  boys  of  precocious  impudence.    In- 
deed some  economists  have  tried  to  make 
out  that  there  is  some  necessary  connexion^ 
between  the  extreme  poverty  and  the  pro- 
lific powers  of  a  population,  and  that  the ' 
maxim  of  "  the  more  the  merrier  "  is  car- 
ried out  most  completely  where  It  seems  \ 
least  appropriate.     Of  some  6f  the  infer- ^ 
ences  wnich  have  been  hence  dedu'*ed,  we.' 
need  not  speak.     Swift's  grim  facetlousness- 
as  to  the  cnildren  in  Ireland  is  rather  over- . 
charged,  even  as  a  satire,  for  the  squeamish , 
tastes  of  the  present  day.     His  humour  is ' 
too  highly  flavoured  when  he  dilates  upon 
the  fact  that  "  a  youn^  healthy  child  well 
nursed  is,  at  a  year  old,  a  most  delicious,  ' 
nourishing,    and     healthy    food,    whether 
stewed,  roasted,  baked,  or  boiled;"  when" 
he  proves  that  **  the  carcass  of  a  good  fat 
child   will  make  four  dishes  of  excellent 
nutritive  meat,**  and  dwells  upon  the  ad-  - 
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Taotages  of  conyerting  tlie  skim  into 
''gloves  for  ladies  and  sommer  boots  for 
fine  gentlemea."  The  irony  is  a  trifle  too 
strong  for  our  stoniar'hs,  and  jei,  if  be  bad 
lived  at  the  present  daj,  be  might  have  dis- 
covered some  hints  for  enlaiging  his  amia- 
ble satire.  We,  indeed,  have  Ibond  oat 
Tarioos  methods  for  concealing  unpleasant 
ideas  under  a  more  taking  phraseology. 
In  the  American  war,  we  smiled  at  the  new 
and  ingenious  periphrases  which  were  dis- 
covered for  the  old-^hioned  term  of  run- 
ning away.  There  was  a  whole  vocabu- 
lary of  pleasant  phrases,  such  as  falling 
back  upon  supports,  drawing  the  enemy  on, 
"and  executing  strategic  movements.  Wc 
have  now  discovered  an  equally  ingenious 
mode  of  describing  methods  for  diminish- 
ing the  superfluous  population.  Nothing 
can  have  a  pleasanter  soond  than  the  adop- 
tion of  children.  It  is  a  term  for  which 
Mr.  Sqneers  might  have  been  thankful 
when  he  was  endeavouring  to  draw  an  in- 
creased supply  of  Smikes  to  Dotheboys 
Ilall.  It  calls  up  visions  of  benevolent  old 
bachelors,  or  perhaps  childles;)  couples, 
seeking  a  new  outlet  for  tbe  abundance  of 
their  benevolent  emotions.  Social  philoso- 
phers have  lately  recommended  that  there 
should  be  increased  legal  facilities  for  so 
admirable  a  custom.  Marriage,  too,  we 
are  told,  is  daily  becoming  more  difficult  in 
the  higher  ranks.  A  disconsolate  bachelor 
lias  published  in  the  last  number  of  Fraser^s 
Mcugazine  a  lamentation  over  the  expenses 
which  have  hindered  him  from  deserting  his 
order.  Ue  sets  down  the  mere  initial  ex- 
penses of  the  ceremony  at  500/.,  and  pa- 
thetically declares  that,  although  in  his  pres- 
ent condition  he  can  enjoy  every  comfort 
of  life  for  1,000/.  a  year,  he  would  be  a 
mere  pauper  if  he  ventured  to  marry  on 
such  a  {laltry  income.  From  another  quar- 
ter we  have  terrible  statistics  as  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  spinsters  who 
would  marry  if  they  could,  and  are  re- 
strained, as  .it  is  argued,  chiefly  from  a 
dread  of  the  growing  luxury  of  the  a^e. 
In  what  way  this  evil  may  be  remedied  is  a 

gnestion  upon  which  we  need  not  enter; 
ut  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not  likely  to  disap- 
pear rapidly,  if  indeed  it  does  not  increase. 
We  may  assume  then  that,  in  the  upper 
classes  who  necessarily  look  forwards  to 
growing  old  in  the  single  state,  a  large 
number  of  these  persons  are  of  an  aflcc- 
tionate  disposition,  and  would  be  glad  to 
have  children  growing  up  arouna  them, 
although  they  might  possibly  not  enjoy  so 
much  the  presence  of  a  baby  below  the 
agreeable  age.    What  ooald  be  more  nat- 


I  ural  or  praiseworthy  than  that  they  should 
adopt  some  of  the  vast  rising  generatioo 
I  which  is  growing  up  in  complete  neglect  as 
\  a  heavy  burden  apon  its  l^al  sopporters  ? 
'  They  might  pick  and  choose  their  children 
for  themselves,  and  so  avoid  many  of  the 
annoyances  to  which  actual  parents  are 
exposed;  and  they  need  not  anticipate  any 
great  difficulties  Ihmi  the  danes  amongst 
whom,  to  all  appearance,  cluldren  most  be 
rather  a  drug  in  the  market.  The  iiaereaa- 
ing  frequency  of  advertisementa  propasii^ 
to  adopt  children  might  be  conadered  by 
an  innocent-minded  person  as  an  indication 
that  these  views  are  becoming  prevalent. 
It  might  be  infenred  that  there  is  a  growing 
desire  amongst  the  rich,  who  are  yet  not 
rich  enough  to  marry,  that  at  least  they 
may  enjoy  some  of  the  pleasures  of  parent^ 
age;  and  poor  people  might  hope  Uiata 
healthy  demand  was  springing  np  for  at 
least  one  article  of  wtiich  they  have  on 
hand  a  superabondant  supply. 

Unluckdy,  there  is  the  sospicioas  circam- 
stance  that  the  benevolent  persons  who  are 
ready  to  adopt  children  are  anxious  to  have 
a  premium  with  the  infants ;  and  we  begin 
to  discover  that  adoption  is,  as  we  have 
said,  an  ingenious  euphemism  for  a  very 
ugly  practice.  Hie  mere  mention  in  j<^e 
of  eating  children  and  making  their  skins 
into  boots  jars  upon  our  delicate  nerres ; 
and  indeea  the  proposal  invohres  a  certain 
publicity  about  the  proceeding  which  is 
evidently  wrong.  A  necessary  part  of 
Swill's  plan  was  the  erection  of  pubUc 
shambles  in  the  City  of  Dublin,  which 
would  shock  the  nunds  of  a  sensitive  public 
Open  cannibalism  is  plainly  on-Christian. 
Still  the  unfortunate  victims  of  Mrs.  Winsor 
woukl  not  have  been  much  worse  off*  if 
that  lady  had  been  able  to  turn  their  re* 
mains  to  account  —  a  performance  from 
which,  to  all  appearance,  she  would  have 
been  deterred  by  no  weak  sentimentality. 
The  terms  of  the  transaction  might  have 
been  sJtcred  if  the  commodity  onered  for 
sale  had  been  merchandabic ;  but,  so  far  as 
the  children  were  concerned,  it  could  not 
be  worse,  and  scarcely  in  anv  case  more 
diaboUcaUy  cold-blooded.  Tlie  adoption 
traffic  appeals  to  people  who  have  stronger 
remains  of  sensibdity,  who  at  least  like  to 
have  their  proceedings  made  to  look  as  de- 
cent as  possible,  and  who  are  sophisticated 
enough  to  {prefer  conyeying  to  stealing. 
In  its  essential  features,  however,  it  seems 
to  be  only  a  degree  higher  in  the  scale  of 
morality.  The  children  are  not  to  bo 
rudely  and  inartistically  slaughtered,  but 
to  be  quietly  eased  out  of  existence.    Of 
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course,  in  the  particular  case  which  has 
lately  come  to  light,  the  transaction  may 
have  been  perfectly  straightforward  and 
honourable  so  far  as  the  adoptive  parents 
were  concerned.  Very  likely  they  did  the 
best  tliat  they  could  for  the  child,  and  its 
death  was  a  strange  and  unavoidable  ac- 
cident. But  this  is  precisely  the  awkward 
part  of  the  system.  The  whole  transac- 
tion may,  in  some  cases,  be  of  a  really 
praiseworthy  description.  The  persons 
who  take  charge  of  the  child  may  be  acting 
from  benevolent  motives,  and  may  even  be 
saving  it  from  a  worse  fate,  instead  of 
doing  it  an  injury.  If  the  one  thing  de- 
sired by  the  mother  is  that  the  child  should 
^sappear  entirely  and  irrevocably,  she  may 
flatter  herself,  and  sometimes  with  truth, 
that  she  is  doing  the  best  ior  it  under  the 
circumstances.  It  is  the  ambiguous  nature 
of  the  transaction  which  makes  a  criminal 
purpose  so  difficult  to  detect.  We  can  only 
guess  what  is  the  implied  contract.  When 
a  person  commits  a  crime  in  a  brutal 
straightforward  fashion,  we  can  at  least 
be  certain  of  punishing  him.  If  a  candi- 
date gives  a  voter  five  sovereigns  for  his 
vote,  uie  bribery  is  nnmistakeable.    J£  he 

Spends  larse  pums  in  charity  alter  his 
ection,  it  is  possible  that  be  may  be  doing 
a  noble  and  becoming  action.  Adoption  is 
to  the  simple  traffic  in  which  Mi-s.  Winsor 
was  an  adept  what  the  finer  forms  of  cor- 
ruption are  to  the  gross  and  inartistic  dis- 
tributioih  of  hard  cash.  The  difficulty  of 
discovering  either  en  me  depends  upon  the 
same  principle.  The  briber  and  the  re- 
ceiver of  bribes  are  equally  interested  in 
concealing  the  cnme  in  which  they  are 
the  only  participators.  The  natural  and 
the  adoptive  parents  have  the  same  motive 
lor  concealing  the  true  nature  of  their 
transaction,  the  unlucky  child  whose  inter- 
ests are  at  stake  being  unable  to  make  any 
effectual  remonstrance.  Everything  that 
we  can  detect  may  have  the  most  unim- 
peachable appearance,  and  it  is  one  by 
which  the  most  inlamons  persons  may  cover 
themselves  as  conveniently  as  the  virtuous. 
The  late  case  proves  that  there  are  mothers 
who  are  quite  ready  to  pay  ten  pounds,  and 
a  handsome  suit  of  clothes,  to  get  a  baby 
off  their  hands,  and  who  have  the  strongest 
motives  for  asking  no  questions  afterwards. 
The  fact  is  quite  enough  to  attract  any  one 
who  happens  to  be  unscrupulous  enough 
to  make  a  clear  profit  of  a  few  pounds  at 
tlie  price  of  easing  a  child's  path  out  of 
this  world ;  and  we  have  sufficient  reasons 
for  supposing  that  people  whose  morality 
stands  at  the  special  height  thus  defined 


are  by  no  means  rare  in  this  or  in  any  other 
metropolis. 

It  is  a  good  deal  easier  to  denounce  such 
a  system  than  to  say  how  it  can  be  effectu- 
alty  regulated.  Its  growth  illustrates  a 
principle  with  which  we  have  good  reason 
to  be  familiar.  We  grow  mea^-mouthed  a 
great  deal  faster  than  we  become  virtuous. 
We  discover  new  and  ingenious  modes  of 
dressing  up  old  sins  to  make-  a  very  fair 
imitation  of  virtue  with  sui'prising  facility. 
In  the  old  ballad,  a  gentleman  who  wishes 
to  get  rid  of  an  inconvenient  baby  knows 
no  better  way  of  doing  it  than  putting  it 
on  a  fire  in  the  presence  of  a  nurse,  and 
raking  the  coals  over  it  If  any  one  was 
to  be  guilty  of  such  a  proceeding  at  the 
present  time,  his  folly  would  be  quite  as 
conspicuous  as  his  wickedness.  He  would  be 
like  9  murderer  who  should  knock  out  his 
victim's  brains  with  a  club  instead  of  ad- 
ministering some  of  the  poisons  which  we 
owe  to  the  progress  of  science ;  or  rather, 
like  a  commonplace  rogue  who  picks 
pockets  instead  of  getting  up  a  bubble 
company.  Every  increase  of  civilization 
increases  the  facilities  for  one  side  as  well 
as  for  the  other;  the  virtuous  can  only 
just  keep  ahead  of  the  rogues.  The  simple 
fact  of  the  increased  crowding  of  great 
masses  of  popnlatipn  gives  an  admirable 
chance  for  the  vicious  classes  who  thrive 
below  the  surface  of  society  and  flow 
together  in  great  cities.  The  mother  may 
disappear  for  a  time  in  the  crowd  without 
her  next  neighbours  asking  any  questions, 
and  the  dropping  out  of  view  of  a  few 
babies  more  or  less  is  not  likely  to  excite 
any  particular  interest  in  London.  Even 
in  a  country  place  Mrs.  Winsor  carried  on 
her  trade  for  some  time  without  detection ; 
but  a  Mrs.  Winsor  who  took  advantage  of 
the  wider  opportunities  for  concealment 
and  escape  in  JLondon  might  have  kept  up 
a  larger  business  connection,  and  roused 
much  less  attention  — especially  if  she  had 
been  sufficiently  educated  to  adopt  the 
proper  phraseology.  She  might,  indeed, 
have  suffered  from  the  counterbalancing 
difficulty  which  professional  people  gene- 
rally find  in  the  metropolis  —  that,  namely, 
of  attracting  due  notice  in  the  crowd. 
This,  however,  which  is  a  serious  hindrance 
to  young  medical  men  and  others,  appears 
tq  have  been  completely  surmounted  in 
businesses  which  have  no  scruple  about  ad- 
vertising. Every  means  is  provided  by  the 
public  spirit  of  some  newspaper  proprietors 
for  giving  the  widest  notoriety  to  the  class 
who  eke  out  their  living  by  taking  care  of 
infants,  and  recdving  expectant  mothera  in 
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want  of  ooQcealment.  No  one  whose 
talents  lie  in  that  direction  need  be  afraid 
of  bis  or  her  talents  remaining  in  obecarity. 
It  would  certainly  be  a  discouragement  to 
the  trade  if  this  means  of  bringing  it  home 
to  the  bosom  of  every  family  could  be 
checked ;  and  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much-  to 
hope  that  those  who  now  encourage  it  wiU 
see  that,  on  the  whole,  they  are  taking 
rather  a  dix^y  way  of  making  a  few  shiC 
lin^  Perhaps  they  were  deceived  by  the 
dehcate  language  employed;  if  so,  we  may 
yentare  to  hope  that  their  eyes  will  be 
opened  by  recent  disclosures,  and  that  they 
will  not  denounce  a  practice  in  one  column, 
whilst  they  give  it  every  facility  in  another. 
A  more  systematic  investigation  into  the 
circumstances  under  which  so  many  infants 
cease  to  trouble  the  persons  who  are  bur- 
dened with  their  care  might  perhaps  oc- 
casionally exert  a  more  direct  and  power- 
till  influence  ;  but  so  long  as  there  are  so 
many  persons  with  a  strong  interest  in  car- 
rying on  this  detestable  trade,  and  every 
means  of  making  their  reciprocal  wants 
known  to  each  otner,  it  must  oe  difficult  to 
supply  any  effectual  check.  At  present 
people  who  have  a  child  to  dispose  of  seem 
to  luive  ample  opportunity  of  finding  per- 
sons ready  to  accept  the  chai*ge ;  and  when 
the  transfer  has  been  ejected,  there  is  very 
little  chance  of  detectixlj^  the  final  results 
of  the  transaction. 


From  The  Satorday  Bevl«w. 
LONG  VOYAGES. 

There  is  a  steady  and  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  English  men  and  woman  who 
once  or  twice  in  the  coui*se  of  their  lives 
have  had  to  make  sea  voyages.  It  will  be 
understood  tiiat  by  this  wo  mean  something 
more  tlian  tlie  pai<sa;;e  from  Folkestone  to 
Boulogne,  from  Harwich  to  Antwerp,  or 
from  Kingston  to  Holyhead.  These  short 
dealings  with  the  great  waters,  multiplied  as 
they  have  been  by  the  national  mania  for 
svvannin<r  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  have 
no  doubt  added  a  va^t  contribution  to  the 
sum  of  human  misery  and  waste.  But  they 
are  so  very  different  in  degree  from  the  lon- 
ger voyages  as  to  develop  characteristics 
that  amount  to  a  ditiorence  of  kind.  A 
long  voyage  is  no  mnve.  like  a  short  one  than 
an  oak  is  like  an  acorn.  The  short  voyage  ; 
is  not  much  more  than  a  passing  accident. 
Tiio  other  really  involves  lor  a  considerable  j 


period  of  time  a  distinct  and  systematic  scbeme 
of  life ;  and  a  very  astonishing  and  wonder- 
ful scheme  it  is,  as  more  and  more  people 
are    constantly    finding    out     India   now 
draws  hundreds  of  persons  every  year  who 
half,  or  even  a  quarter,  of  a  century  ago 
would    as  soon  have    dreamt    of   perpe-> 
tratiug  a  forgery  or  jumping  off  the  house- 
top as  of  taking  a  journey  of  afeW  thousand 
miles.     A  lady  with  a  couple  of  babies   is 
despatched  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
from  Southampton  almost  as  coolly  as  if  one 
were  seeing  her  off  from  Euston  Square  to 
£dinbu;^h  or  Birmingham.      Or  she  will  go 
to  Australia  in  a  sailing  vessel,  and  pass 
some  three  or  four  months  at  a  stretch  upon 
the  high  seas.     The  voyage  to  America  is 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  bit  of  child's   play, 
and  American,  if  not  English,  ladies  do  ha- 
bitually speak  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  an 
openly  contemptuous  manner,  as  a  simple 
ferry.     The    quantity    of   time,    therefore, 

f>assed  upon  the  waters  by  reasonable  Eng- 
ish  men  and  women,  must  be  looked  upon 
as  something  enormous,  and  which  is  certain 
to  become  every  year  more  enormous  stilL 
This  is  a  very  serious  point,  if  we  reflect  upon 
the  shortness  of  life,  and  upon  the  character 
and  significance  of  life  on  the  sea.  For  to 
the  majority  of  rational  beings  a  voyage  is, 
on  the  whole,  merely  so  much  deducted 
from  the  length  and  usefulness  of  our  days. 
The  barrenness  of  the  waters  is  not  more 
plain  than  the  sterility  of  existence  upon 
them.  Your  whole  mental  energies  stag- 
nate and  slumber.  Morally  and  intellectu- 
ally there  is  an  extraordinary  and  fatal  sus- 
pension of  all  the  usual  activity.  The 
various  incentives  which  on  land  are  so 
powerful  lose  all  their  fires  and  dwindle 
down  to  grey  ashes.  One  is  seized  by  a 
general  conviction  that  nothiu*;  is  worth 
while.  Moral  heroism  loses  all  its  flavour ; 
the  hero  seems  no  bigger  than  other  people, 
and  other  people  seem  but  a  sorry  set  of 
creatures.  Poetic  philosophers  ai*e  very 
fond  of  comparing  the  lives  of  men  to  dreams, 
in  which  we  only  suppose  that  we  see  things, 
when  in  truth  the  objects  do  not  exist* 
Aflter  three  or  four  days  at  sea  we  are  en- 
abled to  understand  the  significance  of  this 
conception  in  a  very  much  more  perfect 
manner  than  is  possible  under  on  I  i  nary 
conditions.  As  a  man  lies  in  his  berth,  lis- 
tening to  the  creaking  of  the  ship,  the 
melancholy  regularity  of  the  engine,  the 
wash  of  the  sea  outside,  the  whistle  of  the 
boatswain  and  the  hoarse  chantings  of  the 
sailors,  as  they  pull  at  ropes  and  canvas,  he 
is  mournfully  pervaded  by  a  general  sense 
of  the  purely  phantasmadc  nature  ol'  the 
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whole  objective  world.  All  that  passes 
before  him  is  no  more  than  as  the  shadow  of 
smoke.  This  is  the  invariable  and  intelli- 
gible result  of  a  sudden,  violent,  and  entire 
change  in  all  the  surrounding  conditions  of 
a  man's  life.  We  only  recotrnise  the  sub- 
stantial reality  of  what  is  familiar  and  usual. 
All  the  time  we  spend  amid  utterly  strange  and 
abnormal  scenes  appears,  as  soon  as  we  have 
resumed  the  even  tenor  of  our  way,  to  have 
been  passed  in  a  dream.  Hence  the  unsub- 
stantiality  of  sea-life  to  people  accustomed 
to  the  manners  and  customs  of  dry  land. 
A  man  is  accustomed  to  walk  ten  miles 
straight  away  from  his  house  through  fields 
and  woods,  and  twelve  miles  bsuik  again 
by  fetching  a  compass  of  some  sort  On 
board  ship  he  has  a  range  of  about  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  two  hundred  feet,  and  in- 
stead of  the  thousand  subtle  fragrances  of 
woods  and  fields  and  hedges  he  has  nothing 
but  the  nauseous  smell  of  the  kitchen,  the 
.  oily  hot  smell  of  the  engine,  and  the  rank 
smell  of  the  sea.  A  sense  accustomed  to 
"the  rose-hung  lanes  of  woody  Kent"  is 
overturned  by  the  fumes  of  fat  pork  boiling 
for  the  dinner  of  the  crew.  The  eye  that 
ordinarily  brings  delight  from  the  manifold 
beauties  of  colour  and  form  of  a  prettv 
country  is  wearied  by  the  blackish  or  blueish 
ugliness  of  the  everlasting  waters.  It  is 
nndeniable  that  the  sea  loses  nine-tenths  of 
its  poetry  and  impressiveness  while  you  are 
living  on  it.  You  think  of  the  noble  things 
that  poets  have  written  about  it,  of  its  gigan- 
tic irrepressible  impulses,  its  tidal  forces,  its 
vast  unchangeableuess.  But  on  board  ship 
the  fine  things  are  uncommonly  savourless 
and  flat.  That  time  writes  no  wrinkles  on 
its'a^ure  brow,  is  an  exquisitely  graceful  re- 
flection as  one  sits  on  a  grassy  beach  on  a 
day  in  spring,  but  its  significance  and  solace 
fade  away  into  the  most  dismal  distance  in 
a  gale  of  wind.  Its  azure  brow  is  a  very 
unknown  quantity  as  you  cling  to  the  sides 
of  the  berth  and  are  violently  *'  concussed,'' 
and  hear  boxes  and  bags  and  brushes  dash- 
ing about  the  cabin.  Victor  Hnso  is  the 
only  great  poet  who  has  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  vile,  insensate,  and  absolutely 
brutal  ferocity  of  the  sea.  The  monster  is 
80  thoroughly  irrational,  so  incurably  deaf 
and  blind,  so  unconditionally  without  pur- 
pose or  aim.  The  sensations  of  most  men 
m  their  first  rou^^h  blow  are  probably  those 
of  pure  fear.  But  by  the  second  and  third 
blow  fear  retreats  an  inch  or  two  to  mike 
way  for  a  fragment  of  contempt.  One 
begins  to  think  a  little  meanly  of  the  ocean, 
which,  in  spite  of  all.  its  fury  and  its  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  tumbling  waters,  and  with 


the  winds  for  its  auxiliaries,  still  is  thorough- 
ly mastered  by  a  clever  toy  of  wood  and 
iron.  You  feel  that  your  raging  foe  has  a 
good  deal  of  the  mere  bully  in  him,  afler 
all. 

To  be  surrounded  by  the  waves,  instead 
of  by  the  dulness  of  a  decorous  street  or 
by  the  tranquillity  of  field  and  garden,  is 
not  a  more  extraordinary  change  than  that 
which  takes  place  in  all  other  respects. 
To  begin  with,  one  is  for  some  days  at  least 
incapable  of  the  processes  of  thought.  We 
live  simply  and  purely  by  our  sensations, 
and  they  are  of  the  least  refreshing  that  can 
be  imagined.  Consecutive  thinking  is  out  of 
the  question.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  to  the 
majority  the  loss  of  this  power  is  no  loss  at 
all,  but  merely  the  intensifying  of  their 
usual  mental  condition.  To  those,  however, 
who  have  gained  some  familiarity  and  use 
in  it,  the  sudden  deprivation  of  the  faculties 
of  reflection,  meditation  and  reasoning  is  a 
very  considerable  and  surprising  loss.  If 
they  had  energy  enough  they  would  be 
sensible  of  a  strong  displeasure  at  being  re- 
duced to  this  bald  and  blank  condition.  But 
energy  is  the  one  thing  wanting,  so  they 
subside  into  a  patient,  helpless  consciousness 
that  active  intellectual  effort  is  for  the  time, 
and  apparently  for  all  future  time  also,  a 
thing  with  which  they  have  but  little  part  or 
lot.  A  little  mild  reading  is  the  only  intel- 
lectual process  lefl  to  them.  The  passive 
reception  of  an  infantine  literary  diet  re- 
mains possible,  but  there  must  be  no  strong 
meat  in  any  shape.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  persons  who  select  the  books  for 
the  libraries  of  some  of  our  great  steamboats 
evince  a  singularly  nice  appreciation  of  this, 
though  possibly  they  are  a  little  excessive 
in  their  zeal  to  meet  the  reduced  capacity 
of  their  passengers.  A  man,  just  recovering 
fi^m  sea-sickness,  walks  feebly  up  to  the 
bookcase  in  search  of  something  which  may 
furnish  a  light  distraction  to  his  mind,  and 
he  finds  a  big  volume  on  the  progress  of 
missionary  work  in  the  island  of  Ceylon; 
an  enormous  history  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America ;  the  lives  of  some  Baptist  or  Wcs- 
leyan  clergymen ;  and  a  thoroughly  dirty 
copy  of  Tennyson.  Thoua:h  a  person  of 
unsuspected  orthodoxy  on  land,  yet  at  sea 
he  cannot  disguise  from  himself  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  paganism  in  Ceylon,  and  the 
slaughter  of  an  occasional  missionary  there, 
are  things  of  which  he  can  endure  the 
thought  with  a  good  deal  of  resignation. 
Again,  deeply  interested  as  he  may  be  in 
America,  yet  somehow  her  history  is  not 
precisely  a  theme  for  which  he  feels  any 
great  attraction  at  the  moment.    Mr.  Tenny- 
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son,  too,  may  be  his  favourite  poet  in  his  gar- 
den at  home,  but  a  big  ship  witn  an  ever-pres- 
ent smell  of  soup,  and  an  unceasing  rolling 
and  pitching,  is  not,  he  feels,  the  right  place 
for  Mariana  and  (Enone  and  Lady  Yere  de 
Vere.  Even  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  par- 
ticular copy  is  so  certain  to  be  adorned  with 
the  pencil  comments  of  previous  readers  as 
to  furnish  too  many  interruptions  to  placid 
enjoyment.  It  is  highly  vexatious,  when 
you  are  feebly  kindling  over  Lockdey  Hallj 
to  find  rude  uncritical  annotations  scrawled 
on  all  available  margins,  while  a  vigorous 
caricature  of  the  captain  of  the  ship  is 
an  unpleasing  diversion  to  the  reader  of 
Ulysses,  The  fervent  ejaculations  of  the 
pious  missionaries  of  Ceylon  are  preferable 
to  the  frank  exclamations  of  impetuous  and 
incompetent  commentators  upon  one's  fa- 
vourite authors.  On  the  whole,  a  sage 
person  will  prefer  to  resign  himself  to  the 
troubled  stream  of  his  sensations,  rather 
than  seek  a  literary  relief  which  is  so  doubt- 
fully satisfactory.  This  resignation  may  in 
time  become  strong  enough  to  develop  the 
highest  pleasure  that  a  voyanre  admits  of— 
the  pleasure  of  monotony.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly an  acquired  taste,  but  when  one's  taste 
is  adequately  trained  and  strengthened,  the 
burden  of  life  sits  ever  so  much  more  lightly 
and  easily.  Expecting  nothing  beyond  the 
limited  range  of  the  daily  routine,  a  man 
who  can  endure  monotony  is  never  disap- 
pointed. For  organization  on  board  of  a 
good  ship,  if  nothing  else,  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  being  regular,  and  of  securing  such 
results  as  it  professes  to  secure.  Meals  are 
punctual.  The  viands  are  always  pretty 
much  the  same  each  day,  and  on  eacti  day 
they  all  have  pretty  much  the  same  flavour. 
The  soup  and  the  entries  and  the  joint 
are  all  perfectly  alike,  especially  the  soup. 
Then  the  eifeet  of  siti;ing  every  day  next  to 
the  same  persons  is  singularly  monotonous, 
OS  anybody  knows  who  has  ever  tried  the 
experiment.  To  live  for  weeks  in  the 
society  of  a  few  persons  to  the  very  lowest 
bottom  of  whose  minds  you  have  reached 
at  the  end  of  the  first  two  days,  and  those 
persons  not  endeared  to  you  by  ties  of  affec- 
tion or  relationship,  is  one  of  the  most  dead- 
ening processes  conceivable.  But  then, 
while  you  are  at  sea,  to  be  deadened  is  the 
best  thing  that  can  befal  you.  Where  all 
sensation  is  more  or  less  unpleasant,  any 
stimulus  that  excites  it  must  be  an  evil,  and 
any  moral  narcotic  that  lulls  it  must  be  a 
good.  The  apathy  which  conquers  the  soul 
m  these  circumiitances  is  one  of  the  uncov- 
onanted  mercies  of  the  gods.  To  have  a 
fretful  man,  or  still  worse  a  fretful  woman, 


sitting  next  to  one  for  many  days  is  a 
lamity  to  which  nothing  that  ever  happens 
on  land  is  at  all  comparable.    There   are 
people  of  this  sort  who  will  not  take  their 
fate  with  composure,  who  daily  revile  every 
dish  that  is  set  befor^  them  with  acrid  revil- 
ings,  grumbling  because  the  cooking  ia  not 
as  good  as  at  a  first-rate  London  dub ;  be- 
cause the  ale  is  cloudy,  as  if  a 'ship  could 
move  without  rocking;  because  the  salad  is 
not  fresh,  as  if  the  sea  grew  lettuces  and 
endive.    Monotony  may  have  its  evils,  but 
they  are  trifling  compared  with  the  evib  of 
a  peevish  unreason,  at  least  for  a  resiffned 
bystander.    It  is  possible  that  the  ^umbler 
himself  finds  a  certain  relief  in  his  gnmiP' 
blinds,  but  he  secures  it  at  the  expense  of 
his  fellows.     One  of  the  most  curious  thingSy 
by  the  way,  about  long  voyages  is  the  readi- 
ness with  which  deadly  antipathies  spring 
up  in  one's  bosom.    Nobody  who  has  ever 
been  ten  days  at  sea  has  failed  to  conceive 
a  hearty  dislike  for  one  or  two  of  his  fellow- 
passengers.     Its  grounds  are  unimportant  * 
and  inexplicable.     We  hate  one  man  be» 
cause  he  has  a  sour  look  upon  his  face,  and 
another  because  he  is  so  implacably  hearty 
and  hilarious.    No  possible  line  of  conduct 
protects  anybody  against  a  deadly  animosity 
of  this  kind.     Accidentally  we  make  up  our 
minds  that  some  one  whom  we  meet  daily 
in  the  bcar^like  promenades  on  deck  is  a 
snob,  or  a  puppy,  or  a  dolt.     Everything 
that  he  does  or  docs  not  confirms  this  origi- 
nal conviction.     We  fully  believe  him  capa* 
ble  of  any  atrocity  or  folly  —  until  at  last 
the  pilot  comes  on  board  to  take  the  ship 
into  the  harbour,  and  then  in  an  instani 
the  sea-scales  fall  fix>m  our  eyes,  and  we  are 
ready  to  believe  all  good  things  of  adl  men. 


IVom  liaomiUaii's  HagaiiBO, 
▲  SOUL  IK  PRISON. 

[The  Doubter  lays  aside  his  book,) 

*'  AnawBUBD  a  score  of  times."   Oh,  kx)ked-fi>r 

teacher, 
Is  this  all  you  will  teach  mo  ?    I  in  the  dnrk 
Beaching  my  hand  for  you  to  help  me  forth 
To  the  happy  sunshine  where  you  stand,  "  Oh 

shame, 
To  be  in  the  dark  there  prisoneJ  !  "  answer  you ; 
''There  are  ledges  somewhere  there  by  which 

strong  feet 
Might  scale  to  daylight.    I  would  lift  yon  ont 
With  just  a  touch,  but  that  your  need's  so  sH^t. 
There  are  led^^es  somewhere."    And  I  grope 

and  strain, 
Think  I've  found  footing,  and  slip  baffled  bark. 
Slip,  maybe,  deeper  downwards.  *'0b,  my  guide 
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J  find  no  ledges.    Help  me.    Say  at  least 
Where  they  are  placed,  that  I  may  know  to  seek." 
But  yoQ,  in  anger,  "  Nay,  wild  wilfal  soul, 
Thou  wiU  rot  in  the  dark,  God's  sunshine  here 
At  thy  prison's  very  lip.    Blame  not  the  guide : 
Have  I  not  told  thee  there  is  footing  for  thee  ?  " 
And  so  you  leave  roe,  and  with  even  tread 
Guide  men  along  the  highway . . .  where,  I  think, 
They  need  yoa  less. 

Say  'twas  my  wanton  haste 
Or  my  drowsed  languor,  my  too  earthward  eyes 
Watching  for  hedge  flowers,  or  my  too  rapt  gaze 
At  the  mock  sunshine  of  a  sky-born  cload, 
That  led  me,  blinding,  here  :  say  the  black  walls 
Grew  round  me  while  I  slept,  or  that  I  built 
With  ignorant  hands  a  temple  for  my  soul 
To  pra^  in  to  herself,  and  tliat,  for  want 
Of  a  window  heavenwards,  a  loathsome  night 
Of  mildew  and  decay  festered  upon  it. 
Till  the  rotted  pillars  fell  and  tombed  me  in  : 
Let  it  60  be  my  fault,  whichever  way, 
Must  I  bo  left  to  die  ?    A  murderer 
Is  helped  by  holy  hands  to  the  byway  road 
That  comes  at  God  throogh  shame ;  a  tliief  is 

helped ; 
A  harlot ;  a  sleek  cozener  that  prays. 
Swindles  his  customers  and  gives  God  thanks. 
And  so  to  bed  with  prayers.    Let  them  repent. 
Nay  let  them  not  repent,  you'll  say,"  These  souls 
May  yet  be  saved,  and  make  a  joy  in  heaven." 
Ton  are  thankful  yoa  have  foand  them,  yoa 

whoso  clmrge 
Is  healing  sin :  but  I.  hundreds  as  I, 
Whose  sorrow  'tis  only  to  long  to  know, 
And  know  too  plainly  that  we  know  not  yet, 
We  are  beyond  your  mercies.    Tou  pass  by 
And  note  the  moral  of  our  fate :  'twill  point 
A  Sunday's  sermon  ...  for  we  have  onr  nse. 
Boggarts  to  placid  Christians  in  their  pews  — - 
^  Question  not,  prove  not,  lest  you  grow  like 

these." 
And  then  you  tell  them  how  we  dase  ourselves 
On  problems  now  so  many  times  resolved 
That  you'll  not  re-resolve  them,  how  we  crave 
New  proofs,  as  once  an  evil  race  desired 
New  signs  and  could  not  see,  for  stubbornness. 
Signs  given  already. 

Proofs  enoogh,  yoa  sav, 
Quote  precedent,  **  Hear  Moses  and  the  proph- 

eu." 
I  know  the  answer  given  across  the  Kulf, 
But  I  know  too  what  Christ  did.    There  were 

proofs, 
Enough  for  John  and  Pater,  vet  He  taught 
New  proofs  and  meanings  to  those  doubting  two 
Wlio  sorrowing  walked  forth  to  Emmaas 
And  came  back  joyful. 

"  They,"  you'd  answer  roe. 
If  yon  owned  my  instanoe,  "  sorrowed  ia  their 

doubt, 
And  did  not  wholly  doubt,  and  loved." 

Oh,  men 
That  read  the  age's  heart  in  library  books 
Writ  by  our  fathers,  this  is  how  you  know  it. 
Do  we  say,  "  The  old  faith  is  obsolete  ; 
The  world  wags  all  the  l>etter,  let  us  laugh." 
We  of  to  day  ?    Why  will  yon  not  divine 


The  fiithomloss  sorrow  of  doubt?    Why  not 

divine 
The  yearning  to  be  lost  from  it  in  love  ? 
And  who  doubts  wholly?    That  were  not  to 

doubt. 
Doubt's  to  be  ignorant,  not  to  deny  : 
Doubt's  to  he  wistful  after  perfect  faith. 
Tou  will,  not  think  that.    You  come  not  to  us 
To  ask  of  us  who  know  douht  what  doubt  is. 
But  one  b^  one  yon  pass  the  echoes  on. 
Each  of  his  own  pulpit,  each  of  all  the  pulpits. 
And  in  the  swelling  sound  can  never  catch 
The  tremulous  voice  of  doubt  tliat  wails  in  tlie 

cold: 
Ton  make  sham  thunder  for  it,  ontpeal  that 
With  your  own  better  thunders. 

Ton  wise  man 
And  worthy,  utter  honest  in  your  will, 
I  love  vou  and  I  trust  you ;  so  I  thought 
"  Here  s  one  whose  love  keeps  measure  to  belief 
With  onward  vigorous  feet,  one  quick  of  sight 
To  catch  the'clne  in  scholar's  puzzle-knots, 
Deft  to  unweave  the  coil  to  one  straight  thread, 
One  strong  to  grapple  vague  Protean  faith 
And  keep  her  to  Ms  heart  in  one  fixed  shape 
And  living  :  he  comes  forward  in  his  strength 
As  to  a  battlefield  to  answer  challenge. 
As  in  a  storm  to  buffet  with  the  waves 
For  shipwrecked  men  clutching  the  frothy  crests 
And  sinking  :  he  is  stalwart  on  my  side  — 
Mine,  who,   untrained  and  weaponless,   have 

warred 
At  the  powers  of  unbelief,  and  am  borne  down ; 
Mine,  who  am  struggling  in  the  sea  for  breath." 
I  looked  to  you  as  the  sick  man  in  his  pain 
Looks  to  the  doctor  whose  sharp  medicines 
Have  the  taste  of  health  behind  them,  looked  to 

you 
For  —    Well,  for  a  boon  different  from  this. 
My  doctor  tells  me,  "  Why,  quite  long  ago 
They  knew  your  fever  (or  one  very  like) : 
And  they  knew  remedies,  you'll  find  them  named 
In  many  ancient  writers  ;  let  those  serve." 
And  ''Thick  on  the  commons,   by  the  daily 

roads. 
The  herbs  are  growing  that  give  instant  strength 
To  palsied  limos  like  yours,  clear  such  filmed 

sight, 
Tou  need  but  eyes  to  spy  them,  hands  to  uproot. 
That's  aU. " 

AU,  truly. 

Strong  accnstomed  eyes, 
Strong  tutored  hands,  see  for  me,  reach  for  me ! 
Bat  there's  a  cry  like  mine  rings  through  the 

world, 
And  no  help  comes.  And  with  slow  severing  rasp 
At  oar  very  heart-roots 'the  toothed  question 

grates, 
"Do  these  who  know  most  not  know  any- 
thing ?  " 
Oh,  teachers,  will  you  teach  us?    Growing, 

growing, 
Like  the  great  river  made  of  little  brooks. 
Oar  once  unrest  swells  to  a  smooth  despair : 
Stop  us  those  little  brooks  ;  vou  say  you  can. 
Oh,  teachers,   teach  as,  you  who  have  been 

taught ; 
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Learn  for  as,  yon  who  hare  learned  how  to 
learn. 

We,  jostling,  jostled,  through  the  market 
world 

Where  our  work  lies,  lack  breathing  space, 
lack  calm, 

Lack  skill,  lack  tools,  lack  heart,  lack  every- 
thing 

For  joar  work  of  the  studies.  Such  ronghed 
minds 

We  bring  to  it  as  when  the  plonghman  tries 

His  hard  unpliant  fingers  at  the  pen  ; 

So  toil  and  smadge,  then  put  the  blurred 
scrawl  by. 

Unfinished,  till  next  holiday  comes  round. 

Thus  maybe  I  shall  die  and  the  blurred  scrawl 

Be  still  unfinished  where  I  try  to  write 

Some  clear  belief,  enough  to  get  by  heart. 

Die  still  in  the  dark !    Die  having  lived  in  the 

dark! 
There's  a  sort  of  creeping  horror  thinking  that. 
'Tis  hard   too,  for  I  yearned  for  light,  grew 

dazed. 
Not  by  my  sight's  unusc  and  choice  of  gloom. 
But  by  too  bold  a  gazing  at  the  sun. 
Thinking  to  apprehend  his -perfect  light 
Not  darkly  through  a  glass. 

Too  bold,  too  bold. 
Would  I  had  been  appeased  with  the  earth's 

wont 
Of  helpful  daily  sunbeams  bringing  down 
Only  so  much    Heaven's   light   as    may  be 

borne  — 
Heaven's  liglit  enough  for  many  a  better  man 
'I  o  sec  hid  God  by.     Well,  but  it  is  done : 
Never  in  any  day  shall  I  now  be 
As  if  I  had  not  gazeil  and  seen  strange  lights 
Swim  amid  darknes««es  against  the  sky. 
Never  ;  and,  when  I  dream  as  if  I  saw, 
'Tis  dreaming  of  the  sun,  and,  when  1  yearn 
In  agony  to  see,  still  do  I  yearn. 
Not  for  the  sight  I  had  in  happier  days. 
But  for  the  eagle's  strong  gaze  at  the  sun. 

Ah,  well  I  that's  after  death,  if  all  be  tme. 
Nay,  but  for  me,  never,  if  all  be  true. 
I  love  not  God,  because  I  know  Him  not, 
I  do  but  long  to  love  Him  —  long  and  long        i 
With  an  ineffable  great  pain  of  void ;  -^ 
I  Qinnot  say  I  love  Him :  that  not  said, 
They  of  the  crecdn  all  tell  me  I  am  barred 
From  the  very  hope  of  knowing. 

Maybe  so ; 
For  daily  I  know  less.    'Tis  the  old  tale 
Of  men  lost  in  the  mouldy  vaults  of  mines 
Or  dank  crypt  cemeteries  —  lamp  pnficd  oat, 
Guides,  comrades,  ont  of  hearing,  on  and  on 
Groping  and  pushing  he  makes  &.rther  way 
From  nis  goal  of  open  daylight.      Best  to 

wait 
Till  some  one  come  to  seek  him.    But  the 

strain 
Of  such  a  patience  I  —  and  "  if  no  one  comes ! " 
He  cannot  wait. 

If  one  coald  hear  t  voice, 
"  Not  yet,  not  yet:  myself  have  still  to  find 


:  What  way  to  guide  you  forth,  but  I  seek  well, 
;  I  have  the  lamp  you  lack,  I  have  a  chart : 
Not  yet;  but  hope."    So  might  one  stronglj* 
'  bear 

;  Through  the  long  night,  attend  with  barkening 

breath 
For  the  next  word,  stir  not  bat  as  it  bade. 
Who  will  so  cry  to  us  ? 

Or  is  it  tme 
Toa  could  come  to  as,  guide  as,  but  you  will 

not  1 
You  say  it,  and  not  we,  teachers  of  faith ; 
Must  we  believe  yon?     Shall  we  not  more 

think 
Oar  donbt  is  consciousness  of  ignorance, 
Your  faith  unconsciou!>nes8  of  ignorance ; 
So  you  know  less  than  we  ? 

My  author  here. 
Honest  at  heart,  but  has  your  mind  a  warp  — 
The  zealot's  warp,  who  takes    believed    for 

proved ; 
The  disciple's  warp,  who  takes  all  heard  for 

proved; 
The  teacher's  warp,  who  takes  all  taoght  for 

proved. 
And  cannot  think  "  I  know  not  ?  "    Do  yoa 

move 
One  stumbling-block  that  bars  out  souls  from 

Heaven  ? 
Your  back  to  it,  you  say,  "I  see  no  stone. 
'Tis  a  fool's  dream,  an  enemy's  false  tale 
To  hinder  passengers."    And  I  who  lean 
Broken  against  the  stone  ? 

Well,  learned  man, 
I  thank  yon  for  your  book.    'Tis  eloquent, 
'Tis  subtle,  resolute ;  I  like  the  roar 
Of  the  big  battjing  phrases,  like  those  frets 
Of  hissing  irony  —  a  book  to  read. 
It  helps  one  too  —  a  sort  of  evidence  — 
To  see  so  strong  a  mind  so  strongly  clasped 
To  creeds  whose    truth    one    hopes.      What 

would  I  more  ? 
'Tis  a  dark  world,  and  no  man  lights  another  : 
'Tis  a  dark  world,  and  no  man  sees  so  plain 
As  he  believes  he  sees  .  .  .  excepting  tho>e 
Who  are  mere  blind  and  know  it. 

Here's  a  roan 
Thinks  his  eyes'  stretch  can  plainly  scan  ont 

God, 
And  cannot  plainly  scan  his  neighbour's  face  — 
He'll  make  you  a  hobgoblin,  hoofn  and  horns, 
Of  a  poor  cripple  shivering  at  his  door 
Begging  a  bit  of  food. 

We  get  no  food  ; 
Stones,  stones :  but  then  he  but  half  sees,  he 

trows 
'Tis  honest  bread  he  gives  ns. 

A  blind  world. 
Light !  light  I   oh  God,  whose  other  name  is 

Light, 

Ay,  ay,  always  if.    Thought's  cursed  with 

Well,  Where's  my  book  ?  —  No  "  ifs  "  in  that, 

I  think. 
A  readable  shrewd  book  ;  'tnill  win  the  critics. 

ArucsTA  Webstbr. 
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CHBISTMAS-DAT. 


CHBIST1CA8-DAY. 


How  will  it  dawn,  the  coming  Christmas-day  1 
A  northern  Christmas,  such  as  painters  love. 
And  kinsfolk,  shaking  hands  hut  once  a  year, 
And  dames  who  tell  old  legends  by  the  nre? 
Red  snn,  blue  sky,  white  snow,  and  pearled  ice, 
Keen  ringing  air,  which  sets  the  blood  on  fire. 
And  makes  the  old  man  merry  with  the  young, 
Through  the  short  sunshine,  throng  the  longer 

night? 
Or  southern  Christmas,  dark  and  -dank  with 

mist. 
And  heavy  with  the  scent  of  steaming  leaves, 
'And  roschbuds  mouldering  on    the   dripping 

porch; 
One  twilight,  without  rise  or  set  of  sun, 
Till  beetles  drone  alone  the  hollow  lane. 
And  round  the  leafless  hawthorns,  flitting  bats 
Hawk  the  pale  moths  of  winter?    Welcome 

tfien. 
At  best,  the  flying  gleam,  the  flying  shower. 
The  rain-Dools  glittering  on  the  long   white 

roads. 
And  shadows  sweeping  on  firom  down  to  down 
Before  the  salt  Atlantic  gale :  yet  come 
In  wltttsoever  garb,  or  gay,  or  sad. 
Come  fair,  come  Ibtil,  'twill  still  be  Christmas- 
day. 
How  will  it  dawn,  the  coming  Christmas-day, 
To  sailors  lounging  on  the  lonely  deck 
Beneath  the  ruling  trade-wind  ?    Or  to  him, 
Who  by  some  noisome  harbour  of  the  East, 
Watches  swart  arms  roll  down  the  precioiu 

bales, 
Spoils  of  the  tropic  forests ;  year  by  year 
Amid  the  din  of  heathen  voices,  groaning 
Himself  half  heathen  ?    How  to  those  ^  brave 

hearts! 
Who  toil  with  laden  loins  and  sinking  stride 
Beside  the  bitter  wells  of  treeless  sands  ^ 

Toward  the  peaks  which  flood  the  ancient  Nile, 
To  free  a  tyrant's  captives  ?    How  to  those — 
New  patriarchs  of  the  new-found  underworld'- 
Who  stand,  like  Jacob,  on  the  virgin  lawns. 
And  count  their  flocks'  increase?     To  them 

that  day 
Shall  dawn  in  glory,  and  solstitial  blaze 
Of  foil  midsummer  sun  :  to  them  that  mom 
Gay  flowers  beneath  their  feet,  gay  birds  aloft 
Shall  tell  of  nought  but  summer :  but  to  them, 
Sre  yet,  nnwamed  by  carol  or  bj  chime. 
They  spring  into  the  saddle,  thnlls  may  oome 
From  that  gnat  heart  of  Christendom  which 

beats 
Bound  all  the  worlds ;  and  gradoos  thoughts  of 

youth; 
Of  steadfast  folk,  who  wordiip  God  at  home ; 
<  >f  wise  words,  learnt  beside  their  mothers'  knee ; 
Of  innocent  fivca,  upturned  once  again 
In  awe  and  joy  to  listen  to  the  tale 
Of  God  made  man,  and  in  a  manger  laid : 
May  soften,  purify,  and  raise  the  soul 
From  selfish  cares,  and  growing  lust  of  gain. 
And  phantoms  of  this  dream,  which  some  call 

life. 


Toward  the  eternal  fiicts  ;  for  here  or  there. 
Summer  or  winter,  'twill  be  Christmas-day. 

Blest  day,  which  aye  reminds  us,  year  bj 


What  'tis  to  be  a  man :  to  curb  and  spurn 

The  ^rantin  us  :  that  ignobler  self 

Whidh  boasts,  not  loathes,  its  likeness  to  the 

brute. 
And  owns  no  good  save  ease,  no  ill  save  pain. 
No  purpose,  save  its  share  in  that  wild  war 
In  whidi,  through  countless  ages,  living  things 
Compete  in  internecine  greed. «-  Ah  God ! 
Are  we  as  creeping  things,  which  have  no  Lord  ? 
That  we  are  brutes,  great  God,  we  know  too 

weU: 
Apes  daintier-foatnred ;  silly  birds,  who  flaunt 
Their  plumes,  unheeding  ot  the  fowler's  step  ; 
Spiders,  who  catch  with  paper,  not  with  webs ; 
Ijgers,  who  slay  with  cannon  and  sharp  steel. 
Instead  of  teeth  and  daws ;  — all  these  we  are. 
Are  we  no  more  than  these,  save  in  degree? 
No  more  than  these ;  and  bom  but  to  compete — 
To  envy  and  devour,  like  beast  or  herb ; 
Mere  fools  of  naturo ;  puppets  of  strong  lusts. 
Taking  the  sword,  to  perisn  with  the  sword 
Upon  the  universal  battle-fleld. 
Even  as  the  things  upon  the  moor  outside  ? 
The  headi  eats  up  green  grass  and  ddicate 
flowers. 
The  pine  eats  up  the  heath,  the  grub  the  pine. 
The  finch  the  grub,  the  hawk  the  silly  finch  ; 
And  man,  the  mightiest  of  all  beasts  of  prey. 
Eats  what  he  lists :  —  the  strong  eat  up  the 

weak, 
The  many  eat  the  fow  ;  great  nations,  small ; 
And  he  who  cometh  in  the  name  of  all 
Shall,  greediest,  triumph  by  the  greed  of  all ; 
And,  armed  by  his  own  vicdms,  eat  up  ail ; 
While  ever  out  of  the  etemal  heavens 
Looks  patient  down  the  great  magnammoos 

God, 
Who,  Maker  of  all  worids,  did  sacrifice 
All  to  himself.    Nay,  but  himself  to  one ; 
Who  taught  mankind  on  that' first  Christmas* 

day, 
What  'twas  to  be  a  man :  to  give,  not  take; 
To  serve,  not  rale ;  to  nourish,  not  devour ; 
To  help,  not  crush ;  if  heed,  to  die,  not  live. 

Oh,  blessed  day,  which  givest  the  eternal  lie 
To  sdf,  and  sense,  and  all  the  brate  within ; 
Oh,  come  to  us,  amid  this  war  of  life ; 
To  hall  and  hovel,  come ;  to  all  who  toil 
In  senate,  shop,  or  study;  and  to  those 
Who,  sundered  by  the  wastes  of  half  u  world, 
Bl-wamed,  and  sorely  tempted,  ever  free 
Nature's  brute  powers^  and  men  unmanned  to 

hrates. 
Come  to  them,  blest  and  hlessing,  Christmas- 
day 
Tell  them  once  moie  the  tale  of  Bethlehem ; 
The  kneeling  shepherds,  and«the  Babe  Divine ; 
And  keep  Uiem  men  indBod,  fttir  Christmas-dsy. 

O.  KIR08LBT. 


ECCE    HOMO. 


Erom  Good  Wordi. 
"BCGB  HOMO.'** 

PAHT  I. 


BT  THE  &IGHT  HON.  W.  B.  OXADSTOKE. 

No  anonymous  book,  since  the  *^  Vestiges 
of  Creation  "  ^now  more  than  twenty-  years 
old^  — indeed,  it  might  almost  be  said  no  theo- 
loja^ical  book,  whether  anonymous  or  of  cer* 
tined  authorship— that  has  appeared  within 
the  same  interval,  has  attracted  an^rthing 
)ike  the  amount  of  notice  and  of  criticism 
which  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  re- 
markable volume  entitled  **  Ecce  Homa" 

Probably  we  should  have  to  travel  much 
further  back  in  order  to  find  a  work  which 
having  drawn  forth  commendation  so  warm, 
and  censure  so  sharp,  had  both  acquired  the 
one  and  inonrred  the  other  from  the  most 
directly  opposite  quartern.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, is  undisputed^  and  the  instances  famil- 
iar enough:  and  the  phenomenon  admits, 
perhaps,  of  some  explanation,  though  it  may 
perhaps  be  a  partial  explanation  only.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  plain  that  the  author  re- 
peatedly uses  language  which  could  not 
consistently  be  emploved  in  treating  of 
Christianity  from  what  is  termed  the  ortho- 
dox point  of  view  ;  and  the  offence  which 
many  have  taken  on  this  account  has,  in 
such  cases  unhappily,  put  a  dead  stop  to  any 
real  investigation  of  the  work  in  its  general 
bearings.  Or  if  the  process  has  been  con- 
tinued, yet  a  determined  adhesion  to  fixed 
and  unelastic  modes  of  thought  has  made 
it  so  repulsive,  as  to  insure  its  ending  in 
thorough-paced  condemnation.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  is  loosely  called  society, 
and  is  represented  by  the  literature,  if  not 
of  the  age,  yet  of  the  moment,  has  been 
making  of  late  much  of  what  may  be  termed 
proud  flesh ;  a  sign  of  ungovemcd  efibrt, 
and  of  life  indeed,  but  of  somewhat  crude 
and  disordered  life.  Into  this  tissue  of  proud 
flesh  the  work  cuts,  perhaps  more  deeply 
than  any  other  production  of  recent  years ; 
not  b^  direct  insertion  of  the  knife,  but  by 
bringing  home  to  the  reader's  mind,  with  a 
wonderful  force  and  freshness,  this  impres- 
sion, that  there  is  something  or  other  called 
the  Gospel,  which,  whatever  it  be,  as  was 
said  by  an  old  poet  of  the  divinity,  has  very 
strong,  and  what  auky  even  turn  out  to  be 
very  formidable,  claims  not  merely  on  the 
intellectual  condescension,  but  on  the  loyal 
allegiance  and  humble  obedience  of  man- 

*  **  Beee  Homo :  a  Sarrer  of  tlie  Lift  and  Work 
of  Jesiit  Chrlat."    8vo.    UaaaUlan  Ik  Co.    UM.  . 
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kind.  To  drive  home  this  impres^on  to  the 
heart  and  mind  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
now  already  grown  elderly  and  growing  old, 
disturbs  the  self-complacency  of  a  mind  de- 
termined upon  comfort,  and  naturally 
enough  constitutes  a  grave  offence  in  the 
views  of  those  to  whom  the  chequered  but 
still  noble  fabric  of  actual  Christianity,  still 
casting  its  majestic  light  and  shadow  over 
the  whole  civilized  world,  is  a  rank  eyesore, 
and  an  intolerable  grievance. 

This  oflTence,  serious  in  itself,  is  attended 
with  aggravating  circumstances.  There  is 
a  tone  of  familiarity,  to  say  the  least,  at  the 
outset  of  the  volume,  and  particularly  in 
the  preface,  which  naturally  tends  to  raise 
hopes  that  the  history  of  Him  to  whom  so 
many  lands,  and  so  many  ages,  have  bowed 
the  knee,  is  to  receive  a  very  free  handling. 
And,  indeed,  the  author, -it  is  observed, 
actually  by  implication  calls  himself  a  critic. 
He  apparently  proposes  ^*to  accept  those 
conclusions  about  Christ,  not  which  church  ' 
doctors  or  even  apostles  have  sealed  with 
their  authority,  but  which  the  facts  them- 
selves, criHcally  weighed,  appear  to  warrant" 
And  yet  this  **  critic,"  forsooth,  we  by-and- 
by  discofsr,  does  not  conform  to  the  first  law 
of  theological  criticism,  which  seems  to  be 
with  many  not  far  from  this:  that  every 
question  of  history  or-  creed,  hitherto  held 
aflinnatively,  and  now  admitted  to  examina- 
tion, is  to  be  determined  in  the  nen;ative.  Or 
more  pointedly,  he  does  not  conform  to  the 
canon  which  Dr.  Strauss  lays  down  as  a 
postulate,  if  not  an  axiom,  in  his  "  Life  of 
Christ  composed  for  the  German  People,"* 
where  we  have  tiie  following  proposition: 
I'  A  personality,  which  on  one  side  indeed 
is  of  a  man,  but  on  the  other  a  being  of 
higher  order,  a  God  or  Son  of  God,  and 
which,  though  bom  of  a  human  mother, 
is  begotten  of  no  human  father,  such  an 
object  we  hand  over  to  fable  and  to 
poetry,  but  never  think  of  making  it  the 
theme  of  a  serious  historical  treatment.'* 
This  staggering  proposition  our  author  does 
not  adopt :  nay,  he  believes  in  miracles,  or 
at  least  has  remstered  no  tow  to  disbelieve 
them.  Now  this  seems  like  taking  the  shib- 
boleth of  a  party,  and  then  turning  out  no 
better  than  a  traitor  in  the  camp.  In  fine, 
to  the  absolutely  stereotyped  forms  both  of 
faith  and  scepticism,  to  the  **  high  and  dry  " 
believer,  and  to  the  '^high  and  dry"  non- 
believer,  the  author  of  *'  Ecce  Homo  "  has 
been  a  most  unacceptable  visitant,  for  ap- 


•  <*  Dm  Lebon  Jes«  fUr  das  Deotsehe  Yolk  twnr* 
beitet."    Voa  D.  F.  Strauss.   2  Auflage,  Leipzig, 
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parently  he  baa  caosed  to  both  a  good  deal 
of  vasue  pertnrbation. 

This,  however,  as  has  been  said,  is  bat  a 
partial  explanation,  especially  as  regards  the 
objector  on  the  aide  of  orthodoxy.  To  him 
in  particular  this  volume,  quite  apart  from 
those  occasional  offences  (as  we  will  call 
them)  of  langoage  that  have  already  been 
mentioned,  delivers  a  most  serious  challenge. 
Undoubtedly  it  exhibits  the  character  of 
our  Lord  on  the  human  side.  It  purports 
to  show,  and  it  actually  shows,  Him  as  a 
man :  and  it  leaves  us  to  see,-  tbrou^  the 
fair  curtain  of  His  manhood,  what  we  may. 
The  objection  taken  to  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, in  substance,  perhaps  amounts  to  this : 
that  our  Saviour  is  not  a  mere  man,  but  is 
God  made  man ;  and  that  he  ousht  not  to 
be  exhibited  in  any  Christian  work  as  a  man 
only,  but  as  God  and  man.  And  justice 
compels  us  to  add  that  those  who  challenge 
^  the  author  of  "  Ecce  Homo  "  on  this  ground 
are  not  always  persons  whose  judgment  can 
be  summarily  put  aside  on  the  score  of 
bi^try  and  blindness. 

I^ow,  as  to  the  matter  of  fact,  the  simple 
question,  namely,  whether  this  writer  ex- 
hibits our  Saviour  as  man  only,  le#the  ob- 
jector, at  any  rate  for  argument's  sake,  have 
his  way.  It  is  plain  that,  to  say  the  least, 
the  human  aspect  so  predominates  in  this 
volume,  as  to  be  at  first  sight  almost  the 
Only  one.  But  on  the  rights  of  the  case,  as 
distinguished  from  the  bare  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  much  to  be  said.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult, it  fs,  humanly  speaking,  almost  impos- 
sible, to  maintain  a  just  balance,  together 
with  a  close  union,  between  two  ideas  of 
snch  immense  disparity  as  God  and  man : 
the  wailing  infant,  and  the  supreme  Creator : 
the  Victim  of  Death,  and  the  Lord  of 
Death :  the  despised  of  all,  and  the  Judse 
of  all.  Heresy  from  an  early  date  cut  the 
heart  of  this  difficulty  by  denying  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ  The  Christian  Church, 
with  its  force  undivided,  and  its  attention 
concentrated  on  subjects  of  controversy 
which  then  were  as  conspicuously  few  as 
they  were  profoundly  vital,  did  indeed 
make  good  for  itself  a  clear  and  solid  theo- 
logical standing-ground,  in  strict  oorraspond- 
ence  with  the  idea  of  an  Emmanuel,  or  God 
with  us.  But  the  student  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  or  even  the  mere  cursory  inspector 
of  the  records  of  a  few  of  the  councils  of 
the  fourth  century,  knows  that  it  was  not 
until  after  many  a  fearful,  and  even  what, 
to  human  eyes,  might  seem  many  a  giddy 
teely  that  a  nearty  unanimous  Christendom 
settled  down  upon  a  centre  of  gravity  in 
doctrinal  expression,  which  has  been  per* 


fectly  stable  through  all  the  viciaatiides  of 
fifteen  hundred  years,  and  which  to  all  ap- 
pearance nothing  can  now  shake,  exoepC 
there  come  a  shock  under  which  all  definite 
Christianity  shall  crumble.    This  combined 
belief  in   the  divinity   and    homani^  of 
Christ  has  sorvived  the  impact  and  strain  of 
all  the  convulsive  forces  which  rent  East 
from  West,/)r  as  the  Eastern   Christians 
would,  with  more  show  of  reason,  say.  West 
from  East ;  which  then  broke  off  from  the 
great  Western  mass  so  many  integral  parts 
of  its  articulated  structure ;  and  which  hare 
profonndly  disorganized  so  much  even  of 
what  they  did  not  actually  sever.    Tet  it  is 
very  difficult  for  the  subjective  Christianify 
of  individuals,  or  even  for  systems,  to  main- 
tain with  precision  the  equilibrium  which 
has  been  so  laboriously  won  for  its  members 
by  the  action  of  the  early  church.    In  tlie 
Roman  communion  it  has  Ions  seemed  to 
observers  from  withoat,  as  if  m%h  of  what 
belonged  to  the  humanity  of  Christ  in  the 
first  forms  of  Christian  belief,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  common  creeds,  were  virtually 
intercepted  by  devotion  primarily  addressecl 
to  intermediate  objects,  and  too  oflen  apt  to 
rest  there.    In  England,  and,  as  some  tnink, 
still  more  in  Scotlimd,  there  is  on  the  other 
hand  a  tendency  among  imperfectly  informed 
Christians    practically  to    mei^  the   ho- 
manity  in  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  to  un- 
derrate or  overlook  its  continued  existence 
and  action,  in  some  cases  even  to  suppose 
that  it  terminated  with  the  theophany,  or 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Person  in  the 
flesh. 

If  this  be  so,  then,  perhaps,  on  the  part  of  a 
book  like  ^  Ecce  Homo,"  it  may  be  right  to 
retort  a  friendly  expostulation,  and  to  in- 
treat  objectors  to  consider  with  themselves 
whether  their  impatience  of  a  detailed  pic- 
ture of  our  Lord  in  his  humanity  is  really 
so  unequivocal  a  sign  of  orthodoxy  as  thejr 
suppose;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  it 
may  rather  be  a  token  that  the  religious 
mind  among  us  has,  from  want  of  habitual 
eultivation,  grown  di^  and  irreceptive  on 
that  side  of  the  Christian  creed,  so  that  the 
kind  of  writing  which  they  encounter  with 
rebuke  and  suspicion  is  the  yery  kind 
which  is  needed  to  bring  us  back  to  the  fttU 
vigour  of  that  mixed  conception  of  the 
character  and  person  of  our  Lord,  which  in 
reality  forms,  according  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  nearly  all  communions  of  the  Chris- 
tian name,  the  central  idea  of  the  Christian 
fljstom. 

It  may,  however,  be  farther  said,  and  it 
may  even  be  true,  that  the  author  of  **  Ecce 
Hono"  does  not  thronghoat  handle  the 
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n^jeot  of  our  Savionr'a  bamanitT  wltli  the 
care  and  caution  of  language  which  would 
be  obseired,  and  ought  to  l^  observed,  by 
a  Bound  believer,  not  to  say  bv  a  txained 
theologian.  And  this  form  of  the  indict- 
ment bnngfl  us  at  length  near,  by  the  reply 
which  it  suggests,  to  that  which,  speaking 
without  any  special  information,  and  mere- 
ly unng  the  materials  of  iadgment  which 
the  work  supplies,  wc  should  take  to  be  the 
true  position  of  the  writer,  and  the  legiti- 
mate office  of  the  work* 

In  his  brief  preface  the  author  of  *'  £cce 
Homo  "  has  imbrmed  us  that  he  wrote  it 
fi>r  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  mind.  The 
work  then  was  the  work  of  one  who  felt  his 
way,  and  made  his  road  as  he  went  along ; 
it  was  a  tentative  work,  and  a  tentative 
work  can  Ul  afford  to  be  judged-  by  the 
rules  applicable  to  one  which  is  didactic. 
The  diaactic  writer  is  in  possession  when 
he  begins  of  all  the  knowledge  with  which 
he  ends ;  the  tentative  writer  gathers  as  he 
goes.  The  first  is  bound  by  the  same  rules 
all  along ;  the  other  enlarges  the  scope  of 
his  vision  at  each  step  he  makes,  and  may 
naturaliy  and  justifiably  have  employed 
laoi^ago  and  assumed  a  tone  when  he  com* 
menced  bis  labours  which  would  be  unbe- 
coming from  the  more  advanced  position 
that  he  occupies  at  the  dose.  Nor  ought 
he  of  necessity  to  go  back  upon  and  recast 
bis  diction,  so  as  to  give  himself  one  colour 
and  one  attitude  from  first  to  last ;  for  if 
he  did  so  he  would  be  likely  to  efface  from 
bis  composition  those  lineaments  of  truth 
and  nature  on  which  its  effect  as  a  whole 
miffht  in  sreat  measure  depend.  For  in 
such  a  woTK,  which  is  essentially  a  work  of 
self-education,  that  which,  above  all  thinjgs, 
the  reader  ouj^ht  to  see  is  the  progression 
of  effect,  whtcli  the  study  of  toe  subject, 
exhibited  in  the  composition  of  the  book, 
has  had  upon  the  mind  of  the  writer.  He 
riiould  be  placed  in  a  position  to  measure 
with  some  accuracy  the  distance  between 
hii  author *s  pcfut  of  departure  and  point  of 
arrival ;  and,  in  order  that  he  may  do  this, 
he  must  know  the  actual  whereabout  of  the 
one  as  well  as  of  the  other.  Now  the  very 
languaee  by  which  the  author  of  "  Ecce 
fiomo^  has,  it  may  be,  pained  or  startled 
the  minds  of  numerous  readers,  may  per- 
haps be  no  more  than  a  true  index  of  the 
unformed  but  upright  state  of  mind  in 
which  he  addressed  hioiself  to  a  subject 
never  it  would  seem  effectually  brought 
home  to  his  understanding  through  those 
ohannels  of  tradition  and  authority  which 
with  most  of  us  have  been  the  earliest,  and 
with  some  it  may  be  feared  the  only,  ave- 


nues of  access  for  the  Christian  religion  to 
our  intellects  as  well  as  to  our  hearts. 

I  ouffht  perhaps  to  ask  pardon  firom  this 
most  able  and  honourable  writer  for  the 
freedom  of  these  assumptions,  which  cannot 
plead  as  their  warrant  any  knowledge  ex- 
cept such  as  has  been  aerived  from  the 
pages  of  the  work  itself.  Yet,  whether  they 
are  in  themselves  excusable  or  not,  they  may, 
at  least,  have  the  effect  of  accrediting  the 
aeknowledgments  of  obligation,  and  the 
professions  of  admiration  by  which  they 
will  in  the  main  be  followed. 

The  chief  objection,  then,  which  is  thought 
to  lie  against  this  work  from  the  side  of  the 
ancient  Christian  belief  is,  that  it  exhibits 
our  Lord  in  His  human  nature,  or  on  the 
human  side  of  His  person  only.  And,  as 
has  been  observed,  probably  those  who 
urge  this  objection  would  follow  it  up  by 
urging  that  the  '^  word  of  truth  **  is  to  be 
"  nghtly  divided,"  that  the  several  parts  of 
religion  ought  to  be  exhibited  in  their  due 
proportions,  that  the  severance  of  its  limbs 
IS  i'atal  to  its  vitality,  that  the  license  to 
teach  half-truths  is  all  that  Falsehood  can 
desire,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  all  the 
havoc  mpde  by  Error  has  been  effected  by 
the  use  of  this  very  method. 

Now  the  answer  to  this  reasoning,  so  far 
as  it  is  of  a  general  character,  appears  to 
be  obvious  enough.  The  teaching  of  half- 
truths  is,  indeed,  indefensible  and  mischiev- 
ous, when  they  are  taught  as  whole  truths. 
But  there  is  an  order  and  succession  in  the 
process  of  instruction;  and  that  *which  is 
not  good  as  a  resting-place  may  be  excel- 
lent and  most  necessary  as  a  stage  in  an 
onward  journey.^  It  was  not  at  the  com- 
mencement of  His  career,  but  it  was  on  the 
Yery  evening  of  His  passion  that  our  Lord 
himself  was  pleased  to  say  to  His  disciples, 
'*  I  have  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but 
ye  cannot  bear  them  now."  *  Indeed,  the 
negation  of  this  principle  would  throw 
every  established  method  of  acquiring 
knowledge  into  confusion,  and  if  entoroea 
and  persevered  in  would  condemn  the  hu- 
man understanding  to  a  hopeless  and  im» 
becile  sterility.  For  the  doctrine  that  all 
the  parts  of  a  subject  must  be  presented  at 
once  can  only  be  reduced  to  practice  by 
excluding  from  view  all  that  is  really  ele- 
vated and  advanced,  by  dwelling  perpetu- 
ally in  the  circle  of  the  merest  rudiments, 
and  by  presenting  even  these  rudiments  im 
forms  wnioh  are  at  once  extravagant  and 
stunted. 

Let  ufl  allow,  then,  that  the  author  of 
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*'  Ecce  Homo  "  approachea  the  character  of 
our  Savionr  on  its  homao  side  ezdusively. 
This  maj  sound  as  nearij  an  eqaivalent  to 
exhibiting  our  Lord  only  in  His  human  na- 
ture. The  difference  between  the  two  will 
presently,  perhajis,  become  more  visible. 
For  the  present  it  may  be  enoueh  to  deal 
with  the  objection  omj  in  the  unt-named 
of  these  two  fonna.  When  so  stated,  the 
assertion  it  involres  may  be  true.  But  the 
grave  question  remainsy  is  it  really  a  iust 
objection?  Can  no  work  which  conmies 
itself  to  approaching  the  character  of  our 
Saviour  on  its  human  side,  have  its  just  and 
proper  office  in  the  Christian  teaching  of 
this  or  of  any  period  of  Christian  expert* 
ence  ?  Or  would  it  be  too  bold  to  aswrt, 
in  direct  opposition  to  such  an  opinion,  that, 
while  such  a  mode  of  treatment  is  open  to 
no  insurmountable  preliminanr  objection, 
it  is  one  eminently  suited  to  toe  religious 
exieencies  of  the  present  times  ?  Further 
stUE  If  it  be  well  accommodated  to  the 
needs  of  the  time  in  which  we  live,  does  it 
purchase  that  accommodation  by  the  sacri- 
nee  c£  anything  which  more  pjermanent 
needs  would  require?  Does  it  involve  a 
departure  from  the  spirit  of  theeorisinal 
and  great  evangelium  of  the  Gospels  them- 
selves ?  Nay,  does  it  involve  a  departure 
from  their  very  form  ? 

In  order  to  answer  these  questions  arij^ht, 
we  must  humbly  endeavour  to  consider 
what  was,  in  fact,  according  to  the  Gospels, 
the  mode  and  proceH  of  manif^pstation  cho- 
sen in  order  to  open  up  the  bosom  of  that 
which  St  Paul  so  freely  describes  as  ^  the 
mystery  "  of  God,  and  to  introduce  to  the 
worid  that  Messiah  for  whom  not  only  the 
pious  and  the  woridly  among  the  Hebvews, 
each  according  to  his  own  conception, 
were  in  active  longing,  but  whom,  as  we 
know  from  heathen  sources,  ^an  ancient 
and  constant  opinion  rife  throughont  the 
East"  taught  even  the  common  run  of 
men  to  expect 

For  this  was  no  li^ht  question.  No  ques- 
tion of  a  meteor  flitting  or  flaring  acrosB  the 
sky,  mounting  in  fflare,  and  then  descend- 
ing into  gloom*  No  question  of  an  appeal 
to  the  rough-and-reacnr  strength  of  passions 
and  of  prejudices,  which,  evoked  and  or- 
ganized with  skill,  murht  have  changed  the 
surface,  but  the  surface  only,  of  society. 
The  astounding  fact  of  the  manifestation  of 
the  Lord  of  Glory  in  the  veil  of  human 
flesh  may,  and  does,  stager  in  some  minds 
the  whole  &culty  of  belief.  Those  mind^, 
however,  guided  by  equity,  will  admit  that 
if  this  great  Christian  postulate  be  sound, 
much  must  fbllow  from  it    For  then  we 


mnst  in  reason  exfMCt  to  find,  not  only  an 
elaborate  prgxiration  in  the  outer  world  fi» 
an  event  which,  by  the  very  statement  of 
the  terms,  dwarfii  the  dimensions  of  every 
other  known  transaction,  bat  likewise  a 
most  careful  ac|ju8taient  of  the  means  hy 
which,  being  so  vast  in  itself,  it  could  find 
entrance  into  the  human  mind  and  heart. 
The  religion  of  Christ  had  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  least  as  well  as  to  the^  largest  foroifl 
of  our  life  and  nature,  while  its  central  idea 
was  in  very  truth  of  such  a  largeness,  in 
comparison  to  all  we  are  or  can  be,  as  to 
make  the  absolute  distance  between  the 
greatest  of  human  greatneoB,  and  the  small^ 
est  of  human  littleneBB,  ank  into  insignifi- 
canc&  No  more  in  the  inner  than  in  die 
outer  sphere  did  Christ  come  among  us  as  a 
conqueror,  making  his  appeal  to  force. 
We  were  neither  to  be  consumed  by  the 
heat  of  the  Divine  presence,  nor  were  to 
be  dazzled  by  its  brightness.  Crod  was  not 
in  the  storm,  nor  in  the  fire,  nor  in  the 
flood,  but  He  was  in  the  still  small  voice. 
This  vast  treasure  was  not  only  to  be  con- 
veyed to  us,  and  to  be  set  down  as  it  were 
at  our  doors ;  it  was  to  enter  into  ns,  to 
become  part  of  us,  and  that  part  which 
should  rule  the  rest ;  it  was  to  assimilate 
alike  with  the  mind  and  heart  of  eveij 
dass  and  description  of  men.  While,  as  a 
moral  system,  it  aimed  at  an  entire  domin- 
ion in  the  heart,  this  dominion  was  to  be 
founded  upon  an  essential  conformity  to  the 
whole  of  our  ori^nal  and  true  Essence.  It 
therefore  recognized  the  fi«edom  of  man, 
and  respected  his  onderBtanding,  even  while 
it  absolutely  required  him  both  to  learn  and 
to  unlearn  so  largely ;  the  whole  of  the  new 
lessons  were  founded  upon  principles  that 
were  based  in  the  deepest  and  best  r^ons 
of  his  nature,  and  that  had  the  sanction  of 
his  highest  fhculties  in  their  moments  of 
cahOf  and  in  circumstances  of  impartiality. 
The  work  was  one  of  restoration,  of  return, 
and  of  enlaigementy  not  of  innovation.  A 
space  was  to  be  bridged  over,  and  it  was 
vast :  but  all  the  piers,  and  every  founda* 
tion  stone  of  the  connecting  structure  were 
to  be  laid  in  the  reason  ana  common  sensCt 
in  the  history  and  experience,  of  man. 
^  This  movement,  then,  was  to  be  a  revofai- 
tionary  movement,  bat  only  in  the  sense  of 
a  return  from  anarchy  to  (xder  —  it  was  to 
reeonstitnte  sociefy  upon  that  principle  ai 
obedienoe  to  the  ff^  Fadier,  and  of  cor- 
respondence with  His  wiU,  which  had  been 
almost  effaced  from  the  high  places  and 
from  the  outer  a^iect  of  the  world,  and  too 
sorely  impairedt  even  when  it  lingered  here 
and  there  in  some  shadowy  retreat    But 
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while,  in  this  sense,  revolationarT'  as  to  its 
aim,  it  was  under  the  strictest  restraint  as 
to  its  means.  It  was  tender,  carefhl,  and 
considerate  of  all  that  it  found  in  the  world, 
neither  ^*  breaking  the  bruised  reed,"  nor 
*' quenching  the  smoking  flax,**  respecting 
so  much  of  it  as  had  any  title  to  respect 
and  endnriDg  with  much  patience,  **  for  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts,  all  such  evils  as 
could  onlj  have  been  removed  at  the  cost 
of  introducing  greater  evils. 

These  conditions  of  progress  were  suffi- 
ciently severe.  But  even  these  were  not 
all.  Provision  had  to  be  made  not  only  for 
establishing  aright  the  relation  of  Christian- 
ity to  the  worid  which  it  was  to  conquer, 
but  for  the  subsequent  regulation  and  due 
balance  of  the  internal  forces  by  which  the 
new  community  was  to  live  and  work. 
'*  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than 
that  which  is  laid,  even  Jesus  Christ/'  The 
basis  of  the  kin^om  of  God  was  to  lie  in 
£mmanuel,  Grod  with  us,  God  made  man, 
God  in  a  human  form,  assumed  and  worn 
for  our  sakes.  Now,  tiiis  idea- was  not  a 
new  one.  We  know  that  it  was  not  new 
to  the  Jew,  from  the  written  promises  and 
narratives  of  the  Book  of  Genesis ;  fi^om 
the  fourth  figure  that  moved  in  the  fire  with 
the  three  children;  from  the  strain  of 
prophecy ;  and  from  the  oral  tradition  of 
the  Jews.  Neither  was  it  new  to  the  Gen- 
tile. The  old  mythology  of  Greece,  cast- 
ing oV  the  worship  of  the  elements  to  the 
right,  and  animal  worship  to  the  left,  had 
fbr  its  central  figure,  in  a  carnal  way,  that 
very  idea  which  the  Gospel  was  to  revive 
in  a  Christian  way — namely,  what  is  called 
anthropomorphism,  or  the  humanizing  of 
its  gods,  with  the  counterpart  of  an  equallpr 
established  deification  of  its  heroes.  This 
close  union  of  the  two  worids  and  the  two 
natures  had  supplied  the  Greek  poets  with 
the  chief  part  of  their  materials,  and  had 
been  the  inspiring  principle  of  Greek  art 
Now,  the  fact  that  both  Jew  and  Gentile 
were,  each  in  his  own  way,  supplied  with  a 
fbrm  ready  made  (so  to  ipeak])  in  the  mind, 
into  which  the  idea  of  a  Divine  Deliyerer 
clad  in  the  flesh  might  drop,  while  on  the 
one  hand  it  gave  a  facility,  on  the  other 
hand  certainly  constituted  a  danser,  to  the 
in  fant  raligion.  For  the  rule  itself  by  which 
all  was  to  he  measured  had  gone  awry  — 
that  form  or  matrix  was  itself  deformed, 
and  in  receiving  the  idea  was  but  too  likely 
to  deprave  and  distort  it. 

Thui  was  so  in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  be- 
cause with  him  Divine  dispensations  were 
regarded  as  fundamentally  national ;  and, 
inasmuch  aa  the  foot  of  the  Bonuin  was  on 


his  neck,  the  first  and  leading  characteristic 
in  his  idea  of  the  deliverance  to  be  wrought 
by  theJdessiah  would  naturally  be  deliver- 
ance from  the  Roman  supremacy ;  restora- 
tion to  that  political  liberty  which  the  Jew 
of  our  Lord's  time  —  not  the  exceptionid, 
but  the  ordinary  Jew,  not  the  Simeon  or 
the  Nathanael,  but  the  Annas  or  the  Caia- 
phas — so  incurably  believed  to  be  his  birth- 
right, that  he  was  able  while  claiming  as  his 
own  a  history  which  contradicted  him  in 
every  page,  to  boast  before  our  Lord  ^*  we 
were  never  the  slaves  of  any  man."  There 
was  a  danger  that,  actins  in  this  sense,  and 
accepting  the  Gospel  thus  conceived,  the 
Jews  would  at  once  go,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  the  popular  fanaticism  with  one  or 
more  false  Messiahs  did  go,  into  fierce  col- 
Uston  with  the  Roman  power.  In  this  way 
not  only  would  the  new  religion  have  been 
exposed  to  an  unequal  contest  of  physical 
strength  with  the  one  great  power  of  the 
world,  but  it  would  have  been  placed  in  an 
entirely  false  position  from  the  outset  as  a 
kingdom  of  this  world,  appealing  to  force 
and  not  to  reason  for  its  means  of  rule.  It 
may  then  be  said  without  presumption  that 
a  necessity  of  the  highest  kind  existed  to 
make  provinon  against  that  perversion  of 
the  great  Gospel  idea  among  its  Jewish  re- 
cipients which,  to  the  vulgar  eye,  to  the  eye 
of^the  great  as  well  as  the  little  vulgar, 
would  have  seemed  to  be  its  acceptance,  but 
which  would  in  reality  have  been  its  utter 
deprivation  ^nd  corruption. 

For  reasons  entirely  different,  a  process 
not  less  ruinous  had  to'  be  guarded  against 
in  the  case  of  the  Gentile.  The  theanthrop- 
ic  idea,  the  idea  of  Grod  made  man  without 
ceasing  to  bd  God,  was,  as  I  have  said, 
familiar  and,  indeed,  fundamental  to  the 
old  mythology.  But  the  old  mythology, 
which  was  sadly  corrupt  and  sadly  corrupt- 
ing even  while  it  continued  to  be  a  religion, 
had  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour  ceas^  to 
be  a  religion  at  all.  This  proposition  must 
be  received  with  some,  but  not  great,  re- 
straint Not  only  under  the  gross  outer 
husk  of  an  idolatry  covering  a  land  is  it 
conceivable  that  there  may  be  in  the  indi- 
ridnal  mind  kernels  of  residuary  belief  and 
of  humble  obedience,  but  also,  when  even 
an  idolatrous  s^«m  has  ceased  to  be  real 
for  a  community  at  large,  yet  with  respect 
to  smouldering  sparks  of  a  true  religious 
fire,  if  we  are  unable  to.  affirm  that  they 
will  still  exist  neither  must  we  venture  to 
deny  that  they  may.  But,  as  regarded  the 
mind  and  thought  of  man  at  the  period  of 
the  advent  of^Christ,  it  is  probably  little 
beyond  the  most  literal  truth  to  say  the  old 
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much  more  tbeii  of  Buoh  marvellous  teach- 
ing as  our  Lord's,  some  elements  should 
pass  more  easily  into  some  minds,  and 
others  into  other  minds  of  a  different  com- 

Slexion  or  affinity?  The  disciple  whom 
esus  loyed  has  giyen  us  the  fullest  and 
deepest  picture  of  His  love.  But  it  has 
been  justly  remarked  by  Dean  Alford  that 
there  are  scattered  over  the  pages  of  the 
Synoptics  a  certain  number  of  passages, 
Which  are  in  precise  correspondence  with 
the  general  strain  of  St  John.  And  it 
cannot  be  too  carefully  borne  in  mind  that 
while  St.  John  discloses  to  us  a  more  in- 
ward aspect  of  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord, 
and  supplies  many  propositions  that  we 
COUI4  not  direcUy  gather  from  his  prede- 
cessors, the  moral  and  practical  bearings 
of  the  Four  Evangelists  are  in  close  and 
thorough  correspondence.  They  have  the 
very  same  ethical  basis,  and  they  go  to  pro- 
duce die  very  same  frame  of  mind  and 
course  of  action ;  and  by  this  very  fact,  the 
case  of  the  Gospels  is  for  ever  separated 
from  any  true  analogy  with  the  rival  rep- 
resentations of  Socrates  in  the  works  of 
Plato  and  of  Xenophon  respectively,  where 
the  ethical  bearings  of  the  two  systems 
appear  to  be  widely  different,  if  not  al- 
together irreconcileable.  But  I  have,  per- 
haps, pursued  too  long  this  interesting  sub- 
ject, of  which  a  fuller  development  would 
on  this  occasion  be  out  of  place. 

It  is  enough  for  us  to  perceive  that  the 
communication  of  our  Lord's  life,  dis- 
courses, and  actions  to  believers  by  means 
of  the  four  Grospels  was  so  arranged  in  the 
order  of  Grod's  providence  that  they  should 
be  first  supplied  with  biographies  of  Him 
which  have  for  their  staple  His  miracles 
and  His  ethical  teaching,  while  the  mere 
doctrinal  and  abstract  portion  of  his  in- 
stmctlons  was  a  later  addition  to  the  patri- 
mony of  the  Christian  church.  So  far  as 
it  goes,  such  a  fact  may  serve  to  raise  pre- 
sumptions in  favour  of  the  author  of  **  Kcce 
Homo,"  inasmuch  as  he  is  principally 
chaigedwith  this,  that  he  has  not  put  into 
his  foreground  the.  full  splendour  and 
majesty  of- the  Redeemer  abont  whom  he 
wntes.  If  this  be  true  of  Him,  it  is  true 
also  thus  far  of  the  Gospels. 

But  now  let  us  cany  the  investigation 
fbrther.  Let  us  pass  from  the  biographies 
to  the  life — from  the  picture  to  Sie  Per- 
son ;  and  let  us  inquire  whether  in  any  and 
in  what  degree  it  is  Irue  that  the  method 
porsued  also  by  Him,  and  if  so  then  the 
method  which  an  absolute  and  perfect 
wisdom  prompted,  was  a  method  of  gradu- 
ation, a  method  in  which  the  great  Chris- 


tiau  ideas  were  presented  not  simultaneous- 
ly nor  in  a  mass,  but  with  a  certain  succes- 
sion, and  a  studied  order.  If  so,  and  if 
we  can  find  what  it  was,  and  if  we  can  also, 
in  some  slight  degree,  perceive  the  advan- 
tages it  received  and  the  dansers  it  avoided, 
we  shall  derive  from  our  humble  labour 
new  cause  for  thankfulness  and  new 
grounds  for  contemplating  with  reverence 
and  adoration  the  providential  action  of 
the  Most  High. 

Thus  far,  then,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  metliod  and  order  of  reli- 
gious teaching  may  vary,  as  between  the 
Eeriod  of  first  introduction,  on  the  one 
and,  and  of  established  possession  and 
hereditary  transmission  on  the  other ;  that 
there  were  reasons  in  the  state  of  the  worid 
at  the  period  of  the  Advent  for  a  carefhl 
and  delicate  reflation  of  the  approaches 
for  the  new  religion  to  the  mind  of  man ; 
and  that  in  the  matter  and  succession  of 
the  Grospels  we  may  find  a  succinct  testi- 
mony to  this  system  of  providential  adjust- 
ment     •  ^  ^ 

It  will  remain  principally  to  examine 
how  far  the  manner  in  which  the  author  of 
^^  Ecce  Homo  "  exhibits  the  picture  of  our 
Lord  finds  analogies  and  support  in  His 
own  method  of.  teaching ;  and  now  f^  the 
recurrence  to  such  a  meSiod  in  such  a  work 
is  well  or  ill  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
time  in  which  we  live. 


From  The  Comhill  Hagaiinc. 
JACK  THE  GIAKT-KILLEB. 

CHAPTER  YU. 

IN  blunderbore's  castle. 

When  Jack  first  made  the  anouaintance 
of  the  board  on  the  Wednesday  after  be  first 
came  to  the  workhouse,  the  seven  or  ei^ht 
gentlemen  sitting  round  the  green  table 
greeted  him  quite  as  one  of  themselves  as  he 
came  into  the  room.  This  was  a  dull  Sep- 
tember mominof;  the  mist  seemed  to  have 
oozed  in  through  the  high  window  and  con- 
tinually opening  door.  When  Jack  passed 
through  the  outer  or  entrance  room,  he  saw 
a  heap  of  wistful  faces  and  rags  already 
waiting  for  admittance,  some  women  and 
some  children,  a  man  with  an  arm  in  a  ding, 
one  or  two  workhouse  hahituA — there  was 
no  mistaking  the  hard  ooarse  laces.  Two 
old  paupers  were  keeping  watch  at  the  door, 
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and  officiously  flung  it  open  for  him  to  pass 
in.  The  guardians  had  greeted  him  very 
affably  on  the  previous  occasion,  —  a  man 
of  the  world,  a  prosperous  but  eccentric 
Ticar,  was  not  to  be  treated  like  an  every- 
day curate  and  chaplain.  "  Ah,  how-d'ye- 
do,  Mr.  Trevithic  ?  "  said  the  half-pay  Cap- 
tain, the  chairman.  The  gas-fitter  cleared 
his  throat  and  made  a  sort  of  an  attempt  at 
a  bow.  The  wholesale  grocer  ru1j}>cd  his 
two  hands  together,  —  Pitchley  his  name  was 
I  think,  —  tor  some  reason  or  other,  he 
exercised  great  influence  over  the  rest. 
But  on  this  eventful  Wednesday  morning 
the  Jupiter  bad  come  out  with  this  astound- 
ing letter  —  about  themselves,  their  work- 
house, their  master,  their  private  paupers. 
It  was  a  day  they  never  forgot,  and  the 
natural  indignation  of  the  boara  overflowed. 

Perhaps  Jack  would  have  done  better  had 
he  first  represented  matters  to  them,  but  he 
knew  that  at  least  two  of  the  guardians  were 
implicated.  He  was  afraid  of  being  silenced 
and  of  having  the  affair  hushed  up.  He 
cared  not  for  the  vials  of  their  wrath  beins 
emptied  upon  him  so  lon^  as  they  cleansed 
the  horrible  place  in  their  outpour.  He 
walked  in  auite  brisk  and  placid  to  meet 
the  storm.  The  guardians  had  not  all  seen 
the  Juptler  as  they  came  dropping  in.  Oker, 
the  gas-man,  was  late,  and  so  was  Pitchley 
as  it  happened,  and  when  they  arrived  Jack 
was  already  standing  in  his  pillory  and  fa- 
cing the  indignant  chairman. 

'*  My  friend  Colonel  Hambledon  wrote  the 
letter  from  notes  which  I  gave  him,**  said 
Jack.  ^*  J  considered  publicity  best;  —  under 
the  circumstances,  I  could  not  be  courteous," 
he  said,  '*  if  I  hoped  to  get  through  this  dis- 
agreeable business  at  aireffectually.  I  could 
not  have  selected  any  one  of  you  gentlemen 
as  confidants  in  common  fairness  to  the 
others.  I  wished  the  inquiry  to  be  complete 
and  searching.  I  was  ooliged  to  brave  the 
consequences." 

"  Upon  my  word  I  think  you  have  acted 
right,"  said  one  of  the  guardians,  a  doctor,  a 
bluff*  old  fellow  who  liked  frank  speaking. 
But  an  indignant  murmur  expressed  the 
dissent  of  the  other  members  of  toe  board. 

**  I  have  been  here  a  fortnight,"  said  Jack. 
''I  had  not  intended  speaking  so  soon  of 
what  I  now  wish  to  bring  before  your  notice, 
but  the  circumstances  seem  to  me  so  urgent 
and  so  undoubted  that  I  can  see  no  necessity 
for  deferring  mv  complaint  any  longer." 

**  Dear  me,  sir,"  said  the  gas-fitter,  **  I  'ope 
there's  nothink  wrong  ?  " 

'*  Everything,  more  or  less,"  said  IVevithic 
quietly.    **  Id  the  first  place  I  wish  to  bring 


before  you  several  cases  of  great  neglect  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  and  Mra.  Bulcox." 

•Here  the  chairman  coloured  up.  ^'  I  think, 
Mr.  Trevithic,  we  had  better  have  the  master 
presentif  you  have  any  complaint  to  lodge 
against  him." 

**  By  all  means,"  said  Trevithic  impassive- 
ly, and  he  turned  over  his  notes  while  one 
of  the  trembling  old  messengers  went  off  for 
the  master. 

The  master  arrived  and  the  matron  too. 
"  How-d'ye-do,  Bulcox  V  "  said  the  chair- 
man. Mrs.  Bulcox  dropped  a  respectful 
sort  of  curtsey,  and  Trevithic  immediately 
began  without  giving  time  for  the  others 
to  speak.    He  turned  upon  the  master. 

**  I  have  a  complaint  to  lodge  againg;  you 
and  Mrs.  Bulcox,  and  at  the  chairman's  sug- 
gestion I  waited  for  you  to  be  present." 

"  Against  me,  sir  ?  "  said  Bulcox,  indig- 
nantly. 

"  Against  me  and  Mr.  Bulcox ! "  said 
the  woman,  with  a  bewildered,  injured, 
saint-like  sort  of  swoop. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack. 

"  Have  yon  seen  the  letter  in  the  Jupi" 
terf**  said  the  chairman  gravely  to  Mr. 
Bulcox. 

*'  Mr.  Bulcox  was  good  enough  to  post 
the  letter  himself, "  Jack  interposed  briskly. 
**  It  was  to  state  that  I  consider  that  you, 
Mr.  Bulcox,  are  totally  unfit  for  your  pres- 
ent situation  as  master.  I  am  aware  that 
you  have  good  friends  among  these  gentle- 
men, and  that,  as  far  as  they  can  tell,  your 
conduct  has  always  been  a  model  of  defer- 
ence and  exemplariness.  Now,"  said  Jack, 
^*with  the  board's  permission  I  will  lodge 
my  complaints  against  you  in  form."  And 
here  Trevithic  pulled  out  his  little  book 
and  read  out  as  follows :  — 

**  1.  That  the  management  and  economy 
of  this  workhouse  are  altogether  disgraceful. 

"  2.  That  you  have  been  guilty  of  cruelty 
to  two  or  three  of  the  inmates. 

"  8.  That  you  have  embezzled  or  misap- 
plied certain  sums  of  money  allowed  to  you 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick  paupers  under  your 
care." 

•  But  here  the  chairman,  guardians,  master 
and  mistress,  would  hear  no  more  *,  all  inter- 
rupted Trevithic  at  once* 

"  Really,  sir,  you  must  substantiate  such 
charges  as  these.  Leave  the  room  "(to  the 
messengers  at  the  door). 

*'  I  cannot  listen  to  such  imputations," 
fix)m  the  master. 

"  What  have  we  done  to  you  that  you 
should  say  such  cruel,  false  things  ?  "  from 
the  mistress.  **  Oh,  sir,"  (to  the  chairman,) 
4*  say  you  don't  believe  him." 
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"  If  you  vriM  come  with  me  now,"  tlack 
continued,  "  I  think  I  can  prove  some  of  my 
statements.  Do  you  know  that  the  little 
children  here  are  crying  with  hunger  ?  Do 
you  know  that  the  wine  allowed  for  the  use 
of  the  sick  has  been  re^Iarly  appropriated 
by  these  two  wretches  r"  cried  Trevithic 
in  an  honest  fury.  "  Do  you  know  that  peo- 
ple here  are  lying  in  their  beds  in  misery,  at 
this  instant,  who  haVe  not  been  moved  or 
touched  for  weeks  and  weeks;  that  the 
nurses  follow  the  example  of  those  who  are 
put  over  them,  and  drink,  and  ill-use  their 
patients ;  that  the  food  is  stinted,  the  tea  is 
undrinkable,  the  meat  is  bad  and  scarcely 
to  be  touched ;  that  the  very  water  flows 
fromfk  foul  cesspool ;  that  at  this  instant,  in 
a  cellar  in  the  house,  there  are  three  girls 
shut  up,  without  beds  or  any  conceivable 
comfort,  ^-  one  has  been  there  four  days  and 
nights,  another  has  been  shut  up  twice  in 
one  week  in  darkness  and  unspeakable  mis- 
ery ?  Shall  I  tell  you  the  crime  of  this  cul- 
prit ?  She  spoke  saucily  to  the  matron,  and 
this  is  her  punishment.  Will  you  come  with 
me  now,  and  see  whether  or  not  I  have  been 
speaking  the  truth  ?  " 

There  was  not  one  word  he  could  not 
substantiate.  He  had  not  been  idle  all  this 
time,  he  had  been  collecting  his  proofs, — 
ghastly  proofs  tbey  were. 

The  sight  of  the  three  girls  brought 
blinded  and  staggering  out  of  the  cellar  had 
more  effect  than  all  the  statements  and  as- 
sertions which  Mr.  Trevithic  had  been  at 
such  great  pains  to  get  together.  The  Bul- 
coxes  were  doomed ;  of  this  there  could  be 
no  doubt.  They  felt  it  themselves  as  they 
plodded  across  the  yard  with  the  little  mob 
of  excited  and  curious  guardians.  Oker, 
the  gas-fitter,  took  their  part  indeed,  so  did 
the  grocer.  The  old  doctor  nearly  fell  upon 
the  culprits  then  and  there.  The  rest  of 
the  guardians  seemed  to  be  divided  in  their 
indignation  against  Jack  for  telling,  against 
Bulcox  for  bein^  found  out,  against  the  pau- 
pers for  being  ill-used,  for  cueing  paupers; 
against  the  reporter  for  publishing  such 
atrocious  libels.  It  was  no  oed  of  roses  that 
Trevithic  had  made  for  himself. 

A  special  meeting  was  convened  for  the 
end  of  the  week. 

As  years  ao  by,  and  we  see  more  of  life 
and  of  our  fellow-creatures,  the  by-play  of 
existence  is  curiously  unfolded  to  us,  and  we 
may,  if  we  choose,  watch  its  threads  twining 
and  untwisting,  flying  apart,  and  coming  to- 
gether. ^  People  rise  from  their  sick-beds, 
come  driving  up  in  carriages,  come  walking 
along^  the  street  into  each  other's  lives.  As 
A.  trips  along  by  the  garden-wall,  Z.  at  the 


other  end  of  the  world,  perhaps,  is  thinking 
that  he  is  tired  of  this  solitary  bushman's 
life ;  he  was  meant  for  something  better  than 
sheep-shearing  and  driving  convicts,  and  he 
says  to  himself  that  he  will  throw  it  all  up 
and  go  back  to  England,  and  see  if  there  is 
not  bread  enough  lefl  in  the  old  country  to 
topport  one  more  of  her  sons.  Here,  per- 
haps, A.  stoops  to  pick  a  rose,  and  places  it 
in  her^rdle,  and  wonders  whether  that  is 
C.  on  ^e  rough  pony  riding  along  the  road 
from  market.  As  for  Z.,  A.  has  never  even 
conceived  the  possibility  of  his  existence. 
But  by  this  time  Z.  at  the  other  end  of  the 
world  has  made  li^  his  mind,  being  a  man 
of  quick  and  determined  action,  and  poor 
C.'s  last  chance  is  over,  and  pretty  A.,  with 
the  rose  in  her  girdle,  will  never  be  his. 
Or  it  may  be  that  Z.,  after  due  reflection, 
likes  the  looks  of  his  tallows,  X.  and  Y. 
come  to  the  station,  which  had  hitherto  only 
been  visited  by  certain  very  wild-looking 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  with  feathers  in  their 
heads,  and  faces  streaked  with  white  paint, 
and  A.  gives  her  rose  to  C,  who  puts  it  in 
his  button-hole  with  awkward  country  gal- 
lantr}%  quite  unconscious  of  the  chance  they 
have  both  run  that  morning,  and  that  their 
fate  has  been  settled  for  them  at  the  other 
end  of  the  world. 

When  iny  poor  A.  burst  into  tears  at  the 
beginning  of  this  story,  another  woman,  who 
should  have  been  Trevithlc's  wife,  as  far  as 
one  can  judge  speaking  of  such  matters,  a 
person  who  could  have  sympathized  with  his 
ambitions  and  understood  the  direction  of  his 
impulses,  a  woman  with  enough  enthusiasoai 
and  vigour  in  her  nature  to  carry  her 
bravely  through  the  tangles  and  difficulties 
which  only  choked  and  scratched  and  tired 
out  poor  Anne  —  this  person,  who  was  not 
ver}'  far  off  at  the  time,  and  no  other  than 
Mary  Myles,  said  to  some  one  who  was  with 
her  —  and  she  gave  a  pretty  sad  smile  and 
quick  shake  of  the  head  as  she  spoke,  — 

^*  No,  it  is  no  use.  I  have  nothing  bot 
friendliness,  a  horrible,  universal  feeling  of 
friendliness,  left  for  any  of  my  fellow-crea- 
tures. I  will  confess  honestly"  (and  here 
she  lost  her  colour  a  little)  **  I  did  wrong 
once.  I  married  my  husband  for  a  home  — 
most  people  know  how  I  was  punished  and 
what  a  miserable  home  it  was.  I  don*t 
mind  telling  you,  Colonel  Hambledon,  for 
you  well  understand  bow  it  is  that  I  must 
make  the  best  of  my  life  in  this  arid  and 
lonely  waste  to  which  my  own  fault  has 
brought  me. " 

Mrs.  Myles*  voice  faltered  as  she  spoke, 
and  she  hung  her  head  to  hide  the  tears 
which  had  come  into  her  eyes.    And  Colo* 
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nel  Hambledon  took  this  as  an  answer  to  a 
question  he  had  almost  asked  her,  and  went 
away.  "If  ever  you  should  change  your 
mind,"  he  said,  '^you  would  find  me  the 
same  a  dozen  years  hence."  And  Mary 
only  sighed  and  shook  her  head. 

But  all  this  was  years  ago  —  three  years 
nearly  by  the  Dulcie  almanac  —  and  if  Mai*y 
Myles  sometimes  thought  she  had  done  fool- 
ishly  when  she  sent  Charles  Hambledon 
away,  there  was  no  one  lo  whom  sl#  could 
own  it  —  not  even  to  her  cousin  Fanny,  who 
had  no  thoughts  of  marrying  or  giving  in 
marriajve,  or  wishes  for  happiness  beyond 
the  ordering  her  garden-beds  and  the  wel- 
fare of  her  poor  people. 

Fanny  one  day  asked  her  cousin  what  had 
become  of  her  old  Iricnd  the  Colonel.  Mary 
blushed  up  brightly,  and  said  she  did  not 
know ;  she  believed  he  was  in  Hammersley. 
Fanny,  who  was  cutting  out  little  flannel- 
vests  for  her  school-children,  was  immedi- 
ately lost  in  the  intricacies  of  a  gore,  and 
did  not  notice  the  blush  or  the  bright  amused 
glance  in  the  quiet  grey  eyes  that  were 
watching  her  at  ner  benevolent  toil.  Snip, 
snip,  sni-i-i-i-i-i*ip  went  the  scissors  with  that 
triumphant  screeching  sound  which  all  good 
housewives  love  to  hear.  Mary  was  leaning 
back  in  her  chair,  perfectly  lazy  and  unoccu- 
pied, with  her  little  white  hands  crossed  upon 
her  knees,  and  her  pretty  head  resting 
against  the  chair.  She  would  not  have  been 
sorry  to  have  talked  a  little  more  upon  a 
subiect  that  was  not  uninteresting  to  her, 
and  she  tried  to  make  Fann^  speak. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him  r  Have  you 
heard  if  he  has  come  ?  "  she  asked,  a  little 
shyly. 

^*  Oh,  I  don't  know.  No,  I  have  not  seen 
any  of  them  for  a  long  time, "  said  Fanny 
absently.  "  Mary,  are  you  not  ashamed  of 
being  so  lazy  ?  Come  and  -  hold  these 
string." 

Mary  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  held  out 
grey  flannel  strips  at  arms'  length,  and 
watching  the  scissors  flashing,  the  pins 
twinkling,  and  the  neat  little  heaps  rising 
all  about  on  the  floor  and  the  chairs  and  the 
tables.  Then  Mrs.  Myles  tried  again.  "  Mr. 
Trevithic  tells  me  that  Colonel  Hambledon 
is  coming  down  to  help  him  with  tliis  work- 
honse  business.  Yoa  will  have  to  ask  them 
both  to  dinner,  Fanny." 

Fannv  did  not  answer  for  a  minute. 
She  hesitated,  looked  Mary  full  in  the  face, 
and  then  said  very  thoaghtfnlly,  "Don't 
vou  think  unbleached  calico  will  be  best  to 
line  the  jackets  with?  It  will  keep  the 
children  warm,  poor  little  things."  The 
children's  little  backs  might  be  warmed  by 


this  heap  of  snips  and  linings;  but  Mary 
suddenly  felt  as  ir  all  the  wraps  and  flannels 
and  calicoes  were  piled  upon  her  head,  and 
choking  and  oppressing  her,  while  all  the 
while  her  heart  was  cold  and  shivering,  poor 
thing  I  There  are  no  flannel-jackets  that  I 
know  of  to  warm  sad  hearts  such  as  hers. 

Fanny  Garnier  was  folding  up  the  last  of 
her  jackets;  Mary,  a(^er  getting  through 
more  work  in  haU-an-hour  than  Fanny  the 
methodical  could  manage  in  two,  had  re- 
turned to  her  big  arm-chair,  and  was  lean- 
ing back  in  the  old  listless  attitude,  dream- 
ing dreams  of  her  own,  as  her  eyes  wandered 
to  the  window  and  followed  the  line  of  the 
trees  showing  against  the  sky  —  when  the 
door  opened,  and  a  stupid  country  man-ser- 
vant suddenly  introduced  Jack,  anfl  the 
Colonel  of  Mrs.  Myles'  visionary  recollec- 
tions in  actual  person,  walking  into  the 
very  midst  of  the  snippings  and  parings 
which  were  scattered  about  on  the  floor.. 
Fanny  was  in  nowise  disconcerted.  She 
rather  gloried  in  her  occupation.  I  cannot 
say  so  much  for  Mary,  who  nervously  hated 
any  show  or  affectation  of  philanthropy, 
and  who  now  jumped  up  hastily,  with  an 
exclamation,  an  outstretched  hand,  and  a 
blush. 

"  There  seems  to  be  something  gmng  on, " 
the  Colonel  said,  standing  over  a  heap  of 
stra^ling  "  backs  "  and  "  arms. " 

"Do  come  upstairs  out  of  this  labyrinth 
of  good  intentions,"  cried  Mary  hastily. 
"  Fanny,  please  put  down  your  scissors,  and 
let  us  so  up. " 

"  I'll  follow, "  said  Fanny  placidly,  and 
Mary  had  to  lead  the  way  alone  to  the  long 
low  Dow-windowed  drawing-room  which  Tre- 
vithic knew  so  well.  She  nad  regained  her 
composure  and  spirits  by  the  time  they 
reacned  the  landing  at  the  top  of  the  low* 
flight  of  oak  steps ;  and.  indeea,  both  Ham-  - 
bledon  and  Mrs.  Myles  were  far  too  much 
used  to  the  world  and  its  ways  to  betray  to 
each  other  the  smallest  indication  of  the 
real  state  of  their  minds.  Three  years,  had 
passed  since  they  parted.  If  Mary's  cour- 
age had  failed  then,  it  was  the  Colonel's  now 
that  was  wanting;  and  so  it  happens  with 
people  late  in  life  —  the  fatal  gift  of  expe- 
rience is  theirs.  They  mistrust,  they  hesi- 
tate, they  bargain  to  the  uttermost  farthing ; 
the  jewel  is  there,  but  it  is  locked  up  so  se- 
curely in  strong  boxes  and  wrappers,  that  it 
is  beyond  the  power  of  the  possessors  to 
reach  it.  Their  youth  and  simplicity  is  as 
much  a  part  of  them  still  as  their  placid 
middle  age ;  but  it  b  hidden  away  under  the 
years  which  are  heaped  upon  the  past,  and 
lis  glory  is  not  shining  as  of  old  upon  their 
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brows.  Mn.  Mylcs  and  tbe  Colonel  each 
were  acting  a  part,  and  perfect^  at  ease  as 
they  discussed  all  manner  of  things  that  had 
been  since  thej  met,  and  might  be  before 
they  met  again.  Fanny,  having  folded 
away  the  last  of  her  flannels,  came  up  placid 
and  smiling  too ;  and  after  half-an-hoar  the 
two  gentlemen  went  away.  Fanny  foi^ot 
to  asK  them  to  dinner,  and  wondered  why 
her  cousin  was  so  cross  all  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon. 

No,  Mary  would  not  go  out.  No,  she 
had  no  headache,  thank  you.  As  soon  as 
she  had  got  rid  of  Fanny  and  her  question- 
ings, Mary  Myles  ran  up  to  her  room  and 
pulled  out  some  old,  old  papers  and  diaries, 
and  read  the  old  tear-stained  records  till 
new  tears  fell  to  wash  away  the  old  ones. 
Ah,  yes,  she  had  done  rightly  when  she 
sent  Ilambledon  away.  Three  years  ago 
—  it  had  seemed  to  her  then  that  a  lifetime 
of  expiation  would  not  be  too  long  to  repent 
of  the  wrong  she  had  done  when  she  mar- 
ried —  loveless,  thriftful,  longing  (and  that, 
poor  soul,  had  been  her  one  excuse,)  for  the 
possible  love  that  had  never  come  to  her. 
Life  is  so  long,  the  time  is  so  slow  that 
passes  wearily :  she  had  been  married  three 
years,  she  had  worn  sackcloth  three  years ; 
and  now,  —  now  if  it  were  not  too  late,  how 
pladly,  how  gratefully,  she  would  grasp  a 
hope  of  some  life  more  complete  than  the 
sad  one  she  had  led  ever  since  she  could  re- 
member almost.  Would  it  not  be  a  sign 
that  she  had  been  forgiven  if  the  happiness 
she  had  so  longed  for  came  to  her  at  last  ? 
Mary  wondered  that  her  troubles  had  left 
no  deeper  lines  upon  her  face;  wondered 
that  she  looked  so  young  still,  so  fair  and 
smiling,  while  her  heart  felt  so  old;  and 
smiled  sadly  at  her  own  face  in  the  glass. 

•  And  then  as  people  do  to  whom  a  faint 
dawn  of  rising  nope  shows  the  darkness  in 
which  they  have  been  living,  Mrs.  Myles 
began  to  think  of  some  of  her  duties  that 
she  had  neglected  of  late,  and  of  others  still 
in  darkness  for  whom  no  dawn  was  nigh : 
and  all  the  while,  as  people  do  whose  hearts 
are  full,  she  was  longing  for  some  oneu  to 
speak  to,  some  one  wiser  than  herself  to 
whom  she  could  say,  What  is  an  expiation  ? 
can  it,  does  it  exist  ?  is  it  the  same  as  re- 
pentance ?  are  we  called  upon  to  crush  our 
hearts,  to  put  away  our  natural  emotions  ? 
Ftinny  would  say  yes,  and  would  scorn  her 
for  her  weakness,  and  cry  out  with  horror 
at  a  second  marriage.  **And  so  would  I 
have  done,"  poor  Mary  thought,  "if — if 
poor  Tom  had  only  been  fond  of  me."  And 
tliftn  the  thought  of  Trevithic  came  to  her 
as  a  person  to  speak  to,  a  helper  and  ad- 


viser. He  would  speak  the  truth ;  he  would 
not  be  afraid,  Mary  thought ;  and  the  secret 
remembrance  that  he  was  Hambledon's 
friend  did  not  make  her  feel  less  confi- 
dence in  his  decisions. 


OHAPTEB    VnL 

hastt  pxtddinq   am1>   blows  fbom  a 
#  'club. 

Mbs.  Myles  had  been  away  some  little 
time  from  her  house  at  Sandsea,  and  from 
the  self-imposed  duties  which  were  wuting 
undone  until  her  return.  Something  of  ad- 
miration for  Trevithic's  energy  and  enter- 
prise made  her  think  that  very  day  of  cer- 
tain poor  people  she  had  left  behind,  and 
whom  she  had  entirely  forgotten.  Before 
Fanny  came  home  that  evening,  she  sat 
down  and  wrote  to  her  old  friend,  Miss  Tri- 
quett,  begging  her  to  be  so  good  as  to  go  to 
Mrs.  Gummers,  and  one  or  two  more  whoee 
names,  ages,  troubles,  and  families  were 
down  upon  her  list,  and  distribute  a  small 
sum  of  money  enclosed.  "  I  am  not  afraid 
of  troubling  you,  dear  Miss  Triquett,"  wrote 
Marv  Myles,  in  her  big,  picturesque  hand- 
writmg.  "I  know  your  kind  heart,  and 
that  you  never  grudge  time  nor  fatigue 
when  you  can  help  any  one  out  of  the  small- 
est trouble  or  the  greatest.  I  have  been 
seeint;  a  good  deal  lately  of  Mr.  Trevithic, 
who  is  of  your  way  of  thinking,  and  who 
has  been  giving  himself  an  infinity  of  pains 
about  some  abuses  in  the  workhouse  here. 
He  is,  I  do  believe,  one  of  the  few  people 
who  could  have  come  to  the  help  of  the  poor 
creatures.  He  has  so  much  courage  and 
temper,  such  a  bright  and  generous  way  of 
sympathizing  and  entering  into  other  peo- 
ple's troubles,  that  I  do  not  despair  of  his  ac- 
complishing this  good  work.  My  cousin 
and  I  feel  very  much  with  and  for  him. 
He  looked  ill  and  worn  one  day  when  I 
called  upon  him;  but  I  am  glad  to  think 
that  coming  to  us  has  been  some  little 
change  and  comfort  to  him.  He  is  quite 
alone,  and  we  want  him  to  look  upon  thia 
place  as  his  home  while  he  is  here.  Your 
old  acquaintance  Colonel  Hambledon  has 
come  down  about  this  business.  It  is  most 
horrifying.  Can  you  imagine  the  poor  sick 
people  left  with  tipsy  nurses,  and  mora 
dreadful  still,  girls  locked  up  in  cellars  by 
the  cruel  matron  for  days  at  a  time?  bot 
this  fact  has  just  been  made  public. 

**  Goodness  and  enthusiasm  like  Mr. 
Trevithic's  seem  all  the  more  beautiful  when 
one  hears  such  terrible  histories  of  wicked* 
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ness  and  neglect:  one  needs  an  example 
like  his  in  this  life  to  raise  one  from  the  un- 
profitable and  miserable  concerns  of  every 
day,  and  to  teach  one  to  believe  in  nobler 
efforts  Uian  one's  own  selfish  and  aimless 
wanderings  could  ever  lead  to  unassisted. 

^'  Pray  remember  me  very  kindly  to  Miss 
Moineaux  and  to  Mrs.  Trevithic,  and  be- 
lieve me,  dear  Miss  Triquett, 

"  Very  sincerely  youn, 
^'MartMtles. 

"Is  Mrs. Trevithic  again  suffering  from 
neuralgia  ?  Why  is  not  she  able  to  be  with 
her  husband  ?  ** 

"Why,  indeed?"  said  Miss  Moineaux, 
hearing  this  last  sentence  read  out  by  Miss 
Triquett  This  excellent  spinster  gave  no 
answer.  She  read  this  letter  twice  through 
deliberately ;  then  she  tied  her  bonnet  se- 
curely on,  and  trotted  off"  to  Gummers  and 
Co.  Then,  having  dispensed  the  bounties 
and  accepted  the  thantcs  of  the  poor  crea- 
tures, she  determined  to  run  the  chance  of 
findinff  Mrs.  Trevithic  at  home.  "  It  is  my 
painful  dooty,"  said  Triquett  to  herself, 
shaking  her  head  —  "my  painful  dooty. 
Anne  Trevithic  should  go  to  her  husband ; 
and  I  will  tell  her  so.  If  I  were  Mr.  Trevith- 
ic's  wife,  should  I  leave  him  to  toil  alone  ? 
No,  I  should  not.  Should  I  permit  him  to 
seek  sympathy  and  consolation  with  anoth- 
er, more  fascinating  perhaps  ?  No,  certain- 
ly not  And  deeply  grateful  should  I  have 
felt  to  her  who  warned  me  on  my  fatal  ca- 
reer; and  surely  my  young  friend  Anne 
will  be  grateful  to  her  old  friend  whose  fin- 
ger arrests  her  on  the  very  edge  of  the  dark 
precipice."  Miss  Triquett's  reflections  had 
risen  to  eloquence  by  the  time  she  reached 
the  rectory  door.  A  vision  of  Anne  cling- 
ing to  her  in  tears,  imploring  her  advice,  of 
John  shaking  her  warmly  b^  the  hand  and 
murmuring  that  to  Miss  Tnqnett  they  owed 
the  renewed  happiness  of  their  home,  be- 
^iled  the  way.  "  Where  is  Mrs.  Trevith- 
ic ? "  she  asked  the  butler,  in  her  deepest 
voice.  "Leave  us,"  said  Miss  Triquett  to 
the  bewildered  menial  as  he  opened  the 
drawing-room  door  and  she  marched  into 
the  room ;  and  then  encountering  Mrs. 
Trevithic,  she  suddenly  clasped  her  in  her 
well-meaning  old  arms. 

"  I  have  that  to  say  to  yon,"  said  Miss 
Triquett,  in  answer  to  Anne's  amazed  ex- 
clamation, "  which  I  fear  will  give  you  pain ; 
but  were  I  in  your  place,  I  should  wish  to 
hear  the  truth."  The  good  old  soul  was  in 
earnest ;  her  voice  trembled,  and  her  little 
black  curb  shook  with  agitation. 

"  Fray  do  not  hesitate  to  mention  any* 


thing,"  said  Mrs.  Trevithic,  surprised  but 
calm,  and  sitting  down  and  preparing  to 
listen  attentively.  "  I  am  sure  anything 
you  would  like  to  have  attended  to  " 

Miss  Triquett,  at  the  invocation,  pulled 
out  the  letter  from  her  pocket  "  Remem- 
ber, only  remember  this,"  she  said,  "  this 
comes  from  a  young  and  attractive  woman." 
And  then  in  a.clear  and .  ringing  voice  she 
read  ont  poor  Mary's  letter,  with  occasional 
unspeakaole  and  penetrating  looks  at  Anne's 
calm  features. 

Poor  little  letter !  It  had  been  written  in 
the  mncerity  and  innocence  of  Mary's  heart. 
Any  one  more  deeply  read  in  such  things 
might  have  wondered  why  Colonel  Hamble- 
don's  name  should  have  been  brought  into 
it ;  but  as  it  was,  it  caused  a  poor  jealous 
heart  to  beat  with  a  force,  a  secret  throb  of 
sudden  Jealousy,  that  nearly  choked  Anne 
for  an  instant  as  she  listened,  and  a  faint 
pink  tinge  came  rising  up  and  colouring 
ner  face. 

"  Remember,  she  is  very  attractive,"  Miss 
Triquett  ro-echoed,  folding  up  the  page. 
"Ah  I  be  warned,  my  dear  young  friend. 
Go  to  him;  throw  yourself  into  his  arms; 
say,  *  Dearest,  darling  husband,  your  little 
wife  is  by  your  side  once  more;  /  will  be 
your  comforter ! '  Do  not  hesitate."  Poor 
old  Triquett,  completely  carried  away  by 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  had  started 
firom  her  seat,  and  with  extended  arms  had 
clasped  an  imaginary  fi^ura  in  the  air.  It  was 
ludicrous,  it  was  pathetic  to  see  thb  poor  old 
silly  meddlesome  creaturo  quivering,  as  her 
heart  beat  and  bled  for  the  fate  of  others. 
She  had  no  tear  or  emotions  of  her  own.  It 
was  absnrd  —  was  it  not  ?  —  that  she  should 
cara  so  deeply  for  things  which  could  not 
affect  her  in  the  least  degree.  There  was 
Anne,  with  her  usual  self-possession,  calmly 
subduing  her  irritation,  ohe  did  not  smile ; 
she  did  not  frown ;  she  did  not  seem  to  no- 
tice this  momentary  ebullition.  To  me  it 
seems  that,  of  the  two,  my  sympathy  is  with 
Miss  Triquett  Let  us  be  aosurd,  by  all 
means,  if  that  is  the^  price  which  must  be 
paid*  for  something  which  is  well  worth  its 
price. 

Miss  Triquett's  eves  were  full  of  tears. 
"  I  am  impetuous,  Mrs.  Trevithic,"  she  said. 
"  My  annt  has  often  found  fault  with  me  for 
it  Pray  excuse  me  if  I  have  interfered  un- 
warrantably." 

"Interference  between  married  people 
rarely  do6s  any  good.  Miss  Triquett,"  said 
Anne,  standing  up  with  an  icy  platitude, 
and  unmistakably  showing  that  she  con* 
sidered  the  visit  at  an  end.  * 

"  Good-by,"  said  poor  Miss  Triquett,  wist- 
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fiiUy.  "  Remember  me  most  kindly  to  your 
papa." 

**  Certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Trevitbic.  "  I  am 
afraid  you  will  bave  a  disagreeable  walk 
back  in  tbe  rain,  Miss  Triquett.  Good- 
evening.  Pray  give  my  compliments  to 
Miss  Moineaux." 

The  old  maid  trudged  off  alone  into  tbe 
mud  and  the  rain,  with  a  mortified  sense  of 
having  behaved  absurdly,  disappointed  and 
tired,  and  vaguely  ashamed  and  crestfallen. 
The  sound  of  tne  dinner>bell  ringing  at 
the  rectory  as  she  trudged  down  the  hnl  in 
the  dark  and  dirt,  did  not  add  to  her  cheer- 
fulness. 

Anne,  with  flushed  red  cheeks  and  trem- 
bling hands,  as  Triquett  left  the  room,  sank 
down  into  her  chair  for  a  moment,  and 
then  suddenly  starting  up,  busied  herself 
exactly  as  usual  with  her  daily  task  of  put- 
ting the  drawing-room  in  order  before  she 
went  up  to  dress.  Miss  Triquetfs  seat 
she  pushed  right  away  out  of  sight.  She 
collected  her  father's  writing-materials  and 
newspapers,  and  put  them  straight.  She 
then  re-read  her  husband's  last  few  lines. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  gleaned  from  them. 
She  replenished  the  flower-stands,  and,  sud- 
denly remembering  that  it  was  Mrs.  Myles 
who  had  given  them  to  her,  she  seized  one 
tall  glass  fabric  and  all  but  flung  it  angrily 
on  the  ground.  But  reflecting  that  if  it 
were  broken  it  would  spoil  the  pair,  she  put 
it  back  a^ain  into  its  comer,  and  contented 
herself  with  stuffing  in  all  the  ugliest  scraps 
of  twigs,  dead  leaves  and  flowers  from  the 
refuse  of  her  basket. 

The  rector  and  his  daughter  dined  at  half- 
past  five ;  it  was  a  whim  of  the  old  man's. 
Anne  clutched  Dulcie  in  her  arms  before  she 
went  down  after  dressing.  The  child  had 
never  seen  her  mamma  so  excited,  and  never 
remembered  being  kissed  like  that  before  by 
her.  "D'oo  lub  me  vely  mush  to-day, 
mamma  ?  "  said  Dulcie,  pathetically.  **  Is  it 
toz  I  'ave  mv  new  fock  r  " 

Old  Mr.  Bellingham  came  in  at  the  sound 
of  the  second  bell,  smiling  as  usual,  and  rub- 
bing his  comfortable  little  fat  hands  together ; 
he  did  not  remark  that  an3rthino:  was  amiss 
with  his  daughter,  though  he  oSserved  that 
there  was  not  enough  cayenne  in  the  gravy 
of  the  veal  cutlets,  and  that  the  cook  had 
forgotten  the  necessary  teaspoonful  of  sugar 
in  the  soup.  For  the  first  time  since  he 
could  remember  Anne  failed  to  sympathize 
with  his  natural  vexation,  and  seemed 
scarcely  as  annoyed  as  usual  at  the  neglect 
which  bad  been  shown.  Mr.  Bellingham 
was  vexed  with  her  fbr  her  indifference: 
he   always  left  the  scolding  to  her;    he 


liked  everything  to  go  smooth  and  comfort- 
able, and  he  did  not  like  to  be  called  upon 
personally  to  lose  his  temper.  **  For  wbat 
we  have  received  "  —  and  the  butler  retires 
with  the  crumbs  and  the  cloths,  and  the 
little  old  gentleman  —  who  has  had  a  fire 
lighted,  for  the  evening  are  getting  chilly 

—  draws  comfortably  in  to  nis  chimney- 
corner;  while  Anne,  getting  up  from  her 
place  at  the  head  of  the  table,  says  abruptly 
that  she  must  go  upstairs  and  see  what  Dot 
cie  is  about.  A  restless  mood  had  come 
over  her ;  someting  unlike  anything  she  had 
ever  felt  before.  Little  Triquett's  eloquence, 
which  had  not  even  seemed  to  disturb  Anne 
at  the  time,  had  had  full  time  to  nnk  into 
this  somewhat  torpid  apprehension,  and  ex- 
cite Mrs.  Trevithic's  indignation.  It  was 
not  the  less  fierce  because  it  had  smouldered 
so  long. 

"  Insolent  creature ! "  Anne  said  to  herself, 
working  herself  up  into  a  passion ;  ^  how 
dare  she  interfere  ?  Insolent  ridiculous  crea- 
ture ! '  Remember  that  that  woman  is  attrac- 
tive,   How  dare  she  speak  so  to  me  ? 

Oh,  they  are  all  in  league  —  in  league 
against  me  ! "  cried  poor  Anne,  with  a  moan, 
wringing  her  hands  with  all  the  twinkle  of 
stones  upon  her  slim  white  fingers.  '*  John 
does  not  love  me,  he  never  loved  me !  He 
will  not  do  as  I  wish,  though  he  promised 
and  swore  at  the  altar  he  would.    And  the 

—  she  is  spreading  her  wicked  toils  round 
him,  and  keeping  him  there,  while  I  am 
here  alone  —  all  alone;  and  he  leaves  me 
exposed  to  the  insolence  of  those  horrible 
old  maids.  Papa  eats  his  dinner  and  only 
thinks  of  the  flavour  of  the  dishes,  and 
Dulcie  chatters  to  her  doll  and  don't  care, 
and  no  one  comes  when  I  ring,"  sobbed 
Mrs.  Trevitbic  in  a  burst  of  tears,  violently 
tugging  at  the  belUrope.  '*  Oh,  it  is  a  shame, 
a  shame ! " 

Only  as  she  wiped  away  the  tears  a  gleam 
of  determination  came  into  Mrs.  Trevmiic^ 
blue  eyes,  and  the  flush  on  her  pale  cheeks 
deepened.  She  had  taken  a  resolution. 
This  is  what  she  would  do — this  was  her 
resolution  :  she  would  go  and  confront  him 
there  on  the  spot  ana  remind  him  of  bis 
duty  —  he  who  was  preaching  to  others.  It 
was  her  right ;  and  then  —  and  then  she 
would  leave  him  for  erer,  and  never  return 
to  Sandsea  to  be  scoffed  at  and  jeered  at  bj* 
those  horrible  women,  said  Anne  vaguely  to 
herself  as  the  door  opened  and  the  maid  ap- 
peared. **  Bring  me  a  Bradshaw,  Jndson,** 
said  Mrs.  Trevitbic,  very  much  in  her  nsoal 
tone  of  voice,  and  isilh  a  great  effort  recov- 
ering her  e(^uanimity.  The  stonn  had 
passed  over,  stirring  the  waters  of  this  over- 
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grown  pool,  breakiog  away  the  weeds  which 
were  growing  so  thickly  on  the  stagnant 
surface,  and  rippling  the  slow  shallows 
underneath.  It  seems  a  'contradiction  to 
write  of  this  dull  and  unimpressionable 
woman  now  and  then  waking  and  experien- 
cing some  vague  emotion  and  realization  of 
experiences  which  had  been  slowly  gathering, 
and  apparently  unnoticed,  for  along  time 
before:  out  who  does  not  count  more  than 
one  contradictipn  among  their  experiences  ? 
It  was  not  Anne's  fault  that  she  could  not 
understand,  feel  quickly  and  keenly,  respond 
to  Uie  calls  which  stronger  and  more  gener- 
ous natures  might  make  upon  her ;  her  tears 
flowed  dull  and  slow  long  after  the  cause, 
unlike  the  auick  bright  drops  that  would 
spring  to  Mary  Myles'  clear  ejes  —  Mary 
whom  the  other  woman  hated  with  a  natural, 
stupid,  persistent  hatred  that  nothing  ever 
could  change. 

Judson,  the  maid,  who  was  not  deeply 
read  in  human  nature,  and  who  respected 
her  mistress  immensely  as  a  model  of  decis- 
ion, precision,  deliberate  determination,  was 
intensely  amazed  to  hear  that  she  was  to 
pack  up  that  night,  and  that  Mrs.  Trevithic 
would  go  to  London  that  evening  by  the 
nine-o'clock  train. 

^*  Send  for  a  fly  directly,  Judson,  and 
dress  Miss  Dulcie." 

«t  Dress  Miss  Dulcie  ?  **  Judson  asked^  be- 
wildered. 

*'  Yes,  Miss  DuIcSe  will  come  too,"  said 
Anne,  in  a  way  that  left  no  remonstrance. 

She  did  not  own  it  to  herself;  but  by  a 
strange  and  wayward  turn  of  human  nature, 
this  woman  —  who  was  going  to  reproach 
her  husband,  to  leave  him  for  ever,  to  cast 
herself  adrift  from  him—  took  Dulcie  with 
her. :  Dulcie,  a  secret  defence,  a  bond  and 
strong  link  between  them,  that  she  knew  no 
•storm  or  tempest  would  ever  break. 

Mr.  Bellingham  was  too  much  astounded 
to  make  a  single  objection.  He  thought 
his  daughter  had  taken  leave  of  her  senses 
when  she  came  in  and  said  good-by. 

Poor  thing,  the  storm  raging  in  her  heart 
was  a  fierce  one.  Gusts  of  passion  and  jeal- 
ousy were  straining  and  beating  and  tear- 
ing; "  sails  ripped,  seams  opening  wide,  and 
compass  kat."  Poor  Anne,  whose  emotions 
were  all  the  more  ungovernable  when  they 
occasionally  broke  from  the  habitual  restraint 
in  which  she  held  them,  sat  in  her  corner  of 
the  carriage,  picturing  to  herself  Trevithic 
enslaved,  enchanted.  If  she  could  have 
men  the  poor  fellow  adding  up  long  lists  of 
figures  in  his  dreary  little  office,  by  the  light 
of  a  smoking  lamp,  I  think  her  jealousy 
might  have  been  appeased. 
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All  the  way  to  town  Anne  sat  silent  in 
her  corner;  but  if  she  deserved  punishment, 
poor  thing,  she  inflicted  it  then  upon  her- 
self, and  with  an  art  and  an  unrelenting  de- 
termination for  which  no  other  executioner 
would  have  found  the  courage. 

They  reached  the  station  at  last,  with  its 
lights  and  transient  life  and  bustle.  A  por- 
ter called  a  cab.  Dulcie,  and  the  maid, 
and  Mrs.  Trevithic  got  in.  They  were 
to  sleep  at  the  house  of  an  old  lady,  a 
sister  of  Mr.  fiellingham's,  who  was  away, 
as  Anne  knew,  but  whose  housekeeper 
would  admit  them. 

And  then  the  journey  began  once  more 
across  dark  passages,  winding  thoroughfareb, 
interminable  in  their  lights  and  darkness, 
across  dark  places  that  may  have  been  squares. 
The  darkness  changed  and  lengthened  the 
endless  road :  they  had  left  Oxford  Street, 
with  its  blazing  shops ;  they  had  crossed  the 
Park's  blackness ;  the  roll  of  the  wheels  was 
like  the  tune  of  some  dismal  night-march. 
The  maid  sat  with  Dulcie  asleep  in  her 
arms,  but  presently  Dulcie  woke  up  with  a 
shrill  piteous  outcry.  ^^Pse  so  ti'ed,"  she 
sobbed  in  the  darkness,  the  coldness,  the 
dull  drip  of  the  rain,  the  monotonous  sound 
of  the  horse's  feet  striking  on  the  mud.  ^^  I 
wan'  my  tea;  I'se  so  ti'ed,  wan'  my  little 
bed  "  —  this  was  her  piteous  litany. 

Anne  was  verv  gentle  and  decided  with 
her,  only  onoe  she  burst  out,  '^  Oh,  don't, 
don't,  I  cannot  bear  it,  Dulcie." 

Our  lives  often  seem  to  answer  strangely 
to  our  wishes.  Is  there  some  hidden  power 
by  which  our  spirits  work  npon  the  sub- 
stance of  which  our  fate  is  built.  Jack 
wished  to  figjht.  Assault  him  now,  dire 
spirit  of  ill-will,  of  despondency,  and  that 
most  cruel  spirit  of  aU  callea  calumny. 
This  tribe  of  giants  are  like  the  bottle-mon- 
sters of  the  Arabian  Nights,  intangible,  fierce, 
sly,  remorseless,  springing  up  suddenly 
mighty  shadows  coming  in  the  night  and 
str3dn^  their  deadly  dIowb.  They  raise 
their  clubs  (and  those  clubs  are  not  trees 
torn  from  the  forest,  but  are  made  from  the 
forms  of  human  beings  massed  together), 
and  the  clubs  fall  upon  the  victim  and  he 
is  crushed. 

There  was  a  brandy-and-water  weekly 
meetii^  at  Hammersley,  called  ^  Ours,** 
every  Thursday  evening,  to  which  many  of 
the  tradespeople  were  in  the  habit  of  re- 
sorting ana  there  disoosaing  the  p(^itic9  of 
the  place.  Mr.  Bulcox  had  long  been  a 
member,  so  was  Pitchley  the  grottfir,-  and 
Oker  himself  did  not  (fisdain  to.  j/pin  the 
party ;  and  as  John  wa0  not  ther^  to  con- 
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tradict  tbem,  you  may  be  sare  these  people 
told  their  own  stoiy.  How  it  spread  I  can- 
not tell,  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine :  one  m- 
monr  afYer  another  to  the  hart  and  diaad- 
Tantage  of  poor  Trevithic  began  to  get 
aboa't.  Reformers  are  necessarily  unpopu- 
lar among  a  certain  class.  The  blind 
and  the  maimed  and  the  halt  worshipped 
the  ground  Trevithic  stood  upon  at  first. 
^  He  was  a  man  as  would  see  to  their 
rights,"  they  said ;  "  and  if  he  had  his  way^ 
would  let  them  hare  their  snuiT  and  a 
drop  of  something  comfortable.  He  had  his 
cranks.  These  open  windows  gave  'em  the 
rheumatics,  and  this  sloppin'  and  washin' 
was  all  along  of  it,  and  for  all  the  talk  there 
were  some  things  but  what  they  wouldn't 
deny  was  more  snug  in  Bnlcox's  time  than 
now ;  but  he  were  a  good  creature  for  all 
that,  Mr.  Trevithic,  and  meant  well  he 
did,''  &c.,  &o.  Only  when  the  snuff  and  the 
comfortable  drop  did  not  come  as  they  ex- 
pected, and  the  horrors  of  the  past  dy- 
nasty began  to  be  a  little  fbi^tten  —  at  the 
end  of  a  month  or  so  of  whitewashing  and 
cleansing  and  reforming,  the  old  folks  be- 
gan to  grumble  again  much  as  usuaL  Tre- 
vithic could  not  take  away  their  years  and 
their  aches  and  pains  and  wearinesses,  and 
make  the  work-house  into  a  bower  of  roses 
and  the  old  people  into  lovely  young  lasses 
and  gallant  lads  a^in. 

He  had  done  his  best,  but  he  could  not 
work  miracles. 

It  happened  that  a  Lincolnshire  doctor 
writing  from  Downham  to  the  Jupiter 
not  long  after,  eloquently  describing  the 
symptoms,  the  treatment,  the  means  ot  pre- 
vention for  this  new  sort  of  cholera,  spoke  of 
the  devotion  of  some  and  the  curious  in- 
difference of  others.  "  Will  it  be  believed," 
;he  said,  ^  that  in  some  places  the  clergyman 
has  been  known  to  abandon  his  flock  at  the 
first  threat  of  danger  —  a  threat  which  in 
one  especial  case  at  F.  not  far  from  here  was 
net  fulfilled,  although  the  writer  can  testt- 
ftr  from  his  own  experience  to  the  truth  of 
the  Above  statement  ?  " 

Asrfiir  as  poor  Jack's  interests  were  con- 
cerned it  would  have  been  better  for  him  if 
the  cholera  had  broken  out  at  Featherston; 
it  would  have  brought  him  back  to  his  own 
home.  But  Penfold  recovered,  Mrs.  Hodge 
—  the  only  other  patient-^ died,  Hodge 
married  again  immediately,  and  that  was 
the  «ad  or  it.  ^*  Oun  '*  took  in  the  Jupi- 
ter ;  somebody  remembered  that  Downham 
and  'Featherston  were  both  in  the  same 
neighbourhood ;  some  one  else  applied  the 
stevy;  and  Bulcox  and  the  ga<i-ntter  be- 
tween i  them  concocted  a  paragraph  for  the 


Anvil^  the  great  Hammersloy  organ ;  and 
so  ill-will  and  rumour  did  their  work,  while 
Jack  went  his  rounds  in  the  wards  of  St. 
Magdalene's,  looking  sadder  than  the  first 
day  he  had  come,  although  the  place  was 
cleaner,  the  fo6d  warmer  and  better,  the 
sick  people  better  tended  than  ever  before  ; 
for  the  guardians  had  been  persuaded  to  let 
in  certain  deaconesses  of  the  town  —  good 
women,  who  nursed  for  love  and  did  not 
steal  the  tea.  But  in  the  meantime  thia 
odd  cabal  which  had  set  in  had  risen  and 
grown,  and  from  every  side  Jack  becran  to 
meet  with  cold  looks  and  rebuffs.  He  had 
ill-used  his  wife,  deserted  her,  they  said ; 
abandoned  .his  parish  from  fear  of  iilfec- 
tion.  He  had  forged,  he  had  been  expelled 
from  his  living.  There  was  nothing  that 
poor  Jack  was  not  accused  of  by  one  per- 
son or  another.  One  day  when  his  friend 
Austin  came  in  with  the  last  number  of  the 
AnvUy  and  showed  him  a  very  spitefhl  para- 
graph about  hirodelf,  Jack  only  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  *'  We  understand  that  the 
gentleman  whose  extraordinary  revelations 
respecting  the  management  of  our  worlc- 
house  have  been  met  by  some  with  more 
credence  than  might  have  been  expected, 
considering  the  short  time  which  had  passed 
since  he  first  came  among  us,  is  the  rector 
alludod  to  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Jupiier 
from  a  medical  man,  who  deserted  his  par- 
ish at  the  first  alarm  of  cholera."  **  Can 
this  be  true  ?  "said  Austin,  ^avely. 

*'•  Mrs.  Hodge  certainly  died  of  the  chol- 
era,*' Jack  answered,  ^and  Penfbld  was 
taken  ill  and  recovered.  Those  are  tiie 
only  two  cases  in  my  parish." 

A  little  later  in  the  day,  as  the  two  young 
men  were  walking  along  the  street,  they 
met  Mr.  Oker  puffing  along  the  pavement. 
He  stopped  as  usual  to  rub  his  hands  when 
he  saw  'rrevithio. 

"  'As  your  attention  been  called,  sir,**  he 
said,  *^  to  a  paragraft  in  the  HanvU^  that  your 
fHends  should  contradict,  if  possible,  sir  ? 
It's  mbs'  distressin'  when  such  things  gets 
into  the  papers.  They  say  at  the  club  that 
some  of  the  guardians  is  about  to  ask  ibr 
an  account  of  the  sick-fund  money,  sir, 
which,  I  believe,  Mr.  Skipper  put  into  your 
'ands,  sir.  For  the  present  this  paragraft 
should  be  contradicted,  if  possible,  sir." 

Oker  was  an  odious  creature,  insolent 
and  civil ;  and  as  he  spoke  he  gave  a  sly, 
spiteful  glance  into  Jackls  face.  Trevitliic 
was  penectly  unmoved,  and  burst  out 
laughing.  "  My  good  Mr.  Oker,**  he  said» 
**  you  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  there  is  no 
foundation  whatever  in  the  paragraph.  It 
is  some  silly  tittle^tattiing  tale,  which  does 
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not  affect  me  In  the  least.  If  any  one  ia  to 
blame,  it  w  Mr.  Skipper,  the  'workhouse 
chaplain,  who  was  then  in  my  place.  You 
ean  tell  ^our  friends  at  the  club  that  they 
have  hit  the  wrong  man.  Good-day/ 
And  the  youn^  fellow  marched  on  his  way 
with  Mr.  Austm,  leaving  Oker  to  recorer 
as  best  he  could. 

"  I'm  afraid  they  will  give  you  trouble 
yet,'*  Austin  said.  **King  Stork  though 
you  are  after  that  little  Log  of  a  Skipper." 

When  Jack  appeared  before  the  board 
on  the  next  Wednesday,  alter  the  vote  had 
been  passed  for  dismissing  the  Bulcozes,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  one-half  .of  the  room 
gi^eeted  his  entrance  with  a  scowl  of  ill- 
will  and  disgust,  the  other  half  with  alarm 
and  suspicion.  No  wonder.  It  was  Jack*s 
belief  that  some  of  the  guardians  were 
seriously  implicated  in  the  charges  which 
had  been  brought  against  Rulcox ;  others 
were  certainly  so  far  conct^rned  that  the 
Jupiter  had  accused  them  of  unaccountable 
neglect ;  and  nobody  likes  to  be  shown  up 
in  a  leader  even  for  merely  neglecting  his 
duties. 

All  this  while  the  workhouse  had  been  in 
a  commotion;  the  master  and  mistress 
were  only  temporarily  fulfilling  their  duties 
until  a  new  couple  should  have  been  ap- 
pointed. The  board,  chiefly  at  the  instance 
of  Oker  the  gas-fitter,  and  Pitchley  the 
retail  grocer,  did  not  press  the  charges 
brought  against  Mr.  Bulcoz ;  but  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  dismissing  him  and 
Lis  wife.  It  was  not  over-pleasant  for 
Trevithic  to  meet  them  about  the  place,  as 
he  could  not  help  doing  occasionally ;  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  he  bore  the 
disagreeables  of  the  place  as  best  he  could, 
until  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans,  the  newly-ap- 
pointed master  and  matron,  made  their 
appearance.  The  board  was  very  civil,  but 
it  was  anything  but  cordial  to  Trevithic. 
Jack,  among  other  things,  suspected  that 
Pitchley  himself  supplied  the  bad  tea  and 
groceries  which  had  been  so  mu<*h  com- 

Elained  of,  and  had  exchanged  various 
ottlos  of  port  from  the  infirmary  for  others 
of  a  better  quality,  which  were  served  at 
the  master's  own  table.  So  the  paupers 
told  him. 

Meanwhile  the  opposition  had  not  been 
idle.  It  was  Bulcox  himself,  I  think,  who 
had  discovered  that  Jack,  in  administering 
the  very  limited  funds  at  his  disposal,  had 
greatly  neglected  the  precaution  of  tickets. 
One  or  two  iil-condttioned  people,  whom 
Trevithic  had  refused  to  assist,  had  applied 
to  the  late  master,  and  assuml  him  that 
Trevithic  was  not  properly  dispensing  the 


money  at  his  command.  One  tipsy  old 
woman  in  particular  was  very  indignant; 
and,  judging  by  her  own  experiei»ce,  did 
not  hesitate  to  accuse  the  chaplain  of  keep- 
ingwhat  was  not  his  own. 

This  credible  witness  in  rags  and  bat- 
tered wires  stood  before  the  chairman  when 
Jack  came  in.  It  seems  impossible  that 
anybody  should  have  seriously  listened  to 
a  complaint  so  absurd  and  unlikely.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  the 
people  present  were  already  ill  disposed, 
that  some  of  them  were  weak,  and  others 
stupid^  and  they  would  not  have  been  sorry 
to  get  out  of  their  scrape  by  discovering 
Jack  to  be  of  their  own  nesh  and  blood. 

Trevithic  heard  them  without  a  word, 
mechanically  buttoning  up  his  coat,  as  he 
had  a  trick  of  doing,  and  then  in  a  sudden 
indignation  he  tore  it  open,  and  firom  his 
breast-pocket  drew  the  small  book  in  which 
he  had  made  all  his  notes.  **  Here,"  said 
he,  *^are  my  accounts,  lliey  were  made 
hastily  at  the  time,  bat  they  are  accurate, 
and  yon  will  see  that  I  have  paid  every 
farthing  awaythat  was  handed  over  to  me 
by  Mr.  Skipper,  and  about  twice  the 
amount  besides,  out  of  my  own  |Kx;ket. 
You  can  send  for  the  people  to  whom  I 
have  paid  the  money,  if  you  like.*'  The 
little  book  went  travelling  about  from  one 
hand  to  another,  while  the  remorseless 
Trevithic  continued,  "I  now  in  my  turn 
demand  that  the  ledgers  of  these  gentle- 
men"—  blazing  round  upon  the  retful 
grocer  and  Oker  the  gas-fitter  —  ^*  be  ]>ro- 
uced  here  immediately  upon  the  spot,  with- 
out any  previous  inspection,  and  that  I, 
too,  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  clearing 
up  my  doubts  as  to  their  conduct"  **  That 
is  fair  enough,"  said  one  or  two  of  the  peo- 
ple present.  ^*  It's  quite .  impossible,  un- 
neard  of,"  said  some  of  the  others ;  but  the 
majority  of  the  guardians  present  were 
honest  men,  who  were  roused  at  last,  and 
the  ledgers  were  actually  sent  for. 

I  have  no  time  here  to  explain  the  long 
course  of  firand  which  these  ledgers  dis- 
closed. The  grocer  was  found  to  have 
been  supplying  the  house  at  an  enormous 
percentage,  with  quantities  differing  in  his 
txx>k  and  in  that  of  tRe  master,  who  mnst 
again  have  levied  a  profit.  The  gas>fitter, 
too,  turned  out  to  be  the  contractor  from 
a  branch  establishment,  and  to  have  also 
helped  himself.  This  giant  certainly  fell 
dead  upon  the  floor  when  he  laid  open  his 
accounts  before  the  board,  for  Hammersley 
workhouse  is  now  one  of  the  best  managed 
in  the  whole  kingdom. 
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JACK  HKLP8  TO  DISENCHANT  THE  BEAU- 

TIFUI*  LADT. 

Fannt  Ga&nibr  bustled  home  one  after- 
noon, brinunin^  over,  good  soul,  with 
rheomatiams,  chicken-poxes,  and  other  hor- 
rors that  were  not  horrors  to  her,  or  inter- 
jections, or  lamentations ;  bat  new  reasons 
far  exertions  which  were  almost  beyond 
her  strength  at  times  —  as  now,  when  she 
said  wearilj,  ''that  she  most  go  back  to 
her  ward ;  some  one  was  waiting  for  things 
that  she  had  promised."  She  was  tired, 
and  Mary,  half  ashamed,  conld  not  help 
offering  to  ^  in  her  ooosin's  place.  It 
seemed  foolish  to  refrain  from  what  she 
would  have  done  yesterday  in  all  siniplicity, 
because  there  was  a  chance  that  Hamble- 
don  was  there  to-day,  or  Treyithic,  who 
was  Hambledon's  friend,  if  not  quite  Ham- 
bledon  himself,  who  talked  to  him  and 
knew  his  mind,  and  could  repeat  his  talk. 

When  Mary  reached  the  infirm  ward, 
where  she  was  taking  her  jellies,  and  bird's- 
eye,  and  liquorice,  her  heart  gaye  a  little 
flutter,  for  she  saw  that  two  figures  were 
standing  by  one  of  the  beds.  One  was 
Jack,  who  turned  round  to  greet  her  as  she 
came  up  with  her  basket  on  her  arm.  The 
other  was  Hambledon,  who  looked  at  her 
and^then  turned  away.  As  for  all  the  old 
wcHuen  in  their  starched  nightcaps,  it  was 
a  moment  of  all-absorbing  excitement  to 
them, —  sitting  bolt  upright  on  their  beds, 
and  bowing  affably,  as  was  the  fashion  in 
the  infirm  ward.  It  was  quite  worth  while 
to  be  civil  to  the  sentry,  let  alone  man- 
ners; you  never  knew  but  what  they 
might  have  a  quarter-of-a- pound  of  tea,  or 
a  screw  of  snuff  in  their  pockets.  "  Law 
bless  you,  it  was  not  such  as  them  as  denies 
themselves  any  think  they  may  fancy." 
Such  was  the  Hammersley  creed. 

As  she  came  up,  Mary  made  an  effort, 
and  in  her  most  self-possessed  and  woman- 
of-tfae-worldest  manner,  put  out  her  hand 
again  and  laughed,  and  exclaimed  at  this 
meeting.  Ucr  shyness,  and  the  very  effort 
she  made  to  conceal  it,  gave  her  an  artificial 
manner  that  cliilied  and  repelled  poor  Ham- 
bledon as  no  shyness  or  hesitation  would 
have  done.  **'  She's  no  heart,"  said  the  poor 
Colonel  to  hiiftself.  '^  She  don't  remember. 
She  would  only  laugh  at  me."  He  forgot 
that  Mary  was  not  a  «hflkl,  not  even  a  very 
young  woman  ;  that  this  armour  of  expedi- 
ency had  grown  up  naturally  with  years 
and  with  the  strain  of  a  solitary  Kfe.  It  is 
S  sort  of  defence  to  which  the  poor  little 


hedgehogs  of  women,  such  as  Mary  Myles, 
resort  sometimes.  It  meant  very  little,  but 
it  frightened  the  Colonel  away.  Mrs.  Myles 
heard  him  go  as  she  bent  over  poor  old 
Mrs.  Crosspoint,  and  her  heart  gave  a  little 
ache,  which  was  not  entirely  of  sympathy 
for  the  poor  old  thing's  troubles. 

However,  Mary  had  a  little  talk  with 
Trevithic  in  the  dark  as  she  crossed  the 
courts  and  passages,  and  he  walked  beside 
her,  which  did  her  good,  though  she  said 
nothing  that  any  one  who  did  not  know 
would  have  construed  into  more  than  it 
seemed  to  mean. 

She  told  him  a  little  about  her  past  life. 
She  did  not  tell  him  that  Colonel  Hamble- 
don had  once  asked  her  to  come  into  his 
life ;  but  Trevithic  knew  all  that  she  wanted 
to  say  as  he  listened  to  the  voice  speaking 
in  the  dark,  —  the  sweet  low  voice  with  the 
music  in  it,  —  a  revelation  came  to  him 
there  in  the  archway  of  that  narrow  work* 
house  stone  passage. 

A  revelation  came  to  him,  and  that  in* 
stant,  as  was    his  way,  he  acted  upon  it. 
'*  I  think  some    people  *'  —  he  began,  and 
then  he  stopped.    *^  I  think  yon  should  se- 
cure a  friend,"  he  siud  quickly,  in  an  olid 
voice.  *'  You  should  marry,"  and  he  faltered, 
as  he  made  way  for  two  poor  women  who 
limped  past  on  their  way  to  their  comers  in 
the  great  pigeon-holes  case  of  human  suffer- 
ing.  That  little  shake  in  his  voice  frightened 
Trevithic.     What  was  it  to  him  ?  How  did 
Mary  Myles*  fate  concern  him  ?  He  let  her 
out  at  the  great  gate.     He  did  not  offer  to 
walk  back  with  her.     The  great  'iron  bars 
closed  with  a  dans,  as  she  went  away  oat 
into  the  dim  world  that  was  suiting  round 
about  these  prison  waUs.   He  would  go  back 
to   Anne,  Trevithic  said  to  himself;  even 
while  the  last  grateful  words  were  uttering 
in  his  ears,  and  the  sweet  quick  eyes  still 
lighting  up  for  him  the  dulnens  of  the  stony 
place.     Mary  Myles  went  back  alone ;    and 
all  that  night  Jack  lay  awake  thinkins, 
turning  some  things  in  his  mind  and  avoid- 
ing others,  wondering  what  he  should  say  to 
Hambledon,  what  he  should  leave  unsaid; 
for  some  nameless  power  had  taught  him  to 
understand  now,  as  he  never  had  understood 
before,  what  was  passing  in  other  minds  and 
hearts.    A  power  too  mighty  for  my  poor 
Jack  to  encounter  or  hope  to  overcome  ia 
fight,  a  giant  from  whom  the  bravest  can  on- 
ly  turn  away  — so  gentle  is  he,  so  beautiful, 
so  humble  in  his  irresistible    might,    that 
though  many  might  conq^uer  him  if  they 
would,  they  will  not,  and  that  is  the  battle. 

And  I  think  this  giant  must  have  been 
that  nameless  one  we  read  of  in  the  storr 
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wltom  Jack  did  not  care  to  fight,  but  ho 
locked  him  up  and  barred  him  ia  the  casUe, 
and  bolted  gates  and  kept  him  safe  behind 
them.  The  giant  who  in  return  for  this 
strange  treatment  gave  Jack  the  sword  of 
sharpness  and  the  cap  of  knowledge.  The 
swora  pricked  fiercely  enough,  the  cap  of 
knowledge  weighed,  ah,  too  heavily,  but 
Jack,  as  we  know,  did  not  shrink  from  pain. 

The  imprisoned  giant  touched  some  kind- 
ly chord  in  Jack's  kind  heart.  Was  he  not 
Hambledon's  friend?  was  he  not* a  link 
between  two  people,  very  near  and  yet  very 
far  apart  ?  Had  Mary  Myles*  kindness  been 
quite  disinterested  ?  ho  asked  himself,  a  lit* 
tie  bitterly,  before  he  spoke ;  —  spoke  a  few 
words  which  made  Charles  Hambledon  flush 
up  and  begin  to  tug  at  his  moustache,  and 
which  decided  Mary  Myles'  fate  as  much  as 
Anne  Bellingham's  tears  had  decided  Jack's 
three  years  ago. 

"  Why  don't  you  try  again  ?  "    Trevithic ' 
said.    **  I  think  there  might  be  a  chance  for 
yo«." 

The  Colonel  did  not  answer,  but  went  on 
pulling  at  his  moustache.  Trevithio  was 
silent,  too,  and  sighed.  "  I  never  saw  any 
one  like  her,"  he  said  at  last.  "  I  think  she 
carries  a  blessinp;  wherever  she  goes.  I,  who 
am  an  old  married  man,  may  say  so  much, 
mayn't  I  ?  I  have  seen  some  men  go  on 
their  knees  for  gratitude  for  what  others  are 
scarcely  willing  to  put  out  their  hands  to 
take." 

Poor  Jack  !  The  cap  of  knowled^  was 
heavy  on  his  brow  as  he  spoke.  He  did 
not  look  to  see  the  effect  of  his  words. 
What  would  he  not  have  said  to  serve  her  ? 
He  walked  away  to  the  desk  where  he  kept 
his  notes  and  account-books,  and  took  pen 
and  paper,  and  began  to  write. 

**  It  is  a  lucky  thing  for  me  that  yon  are 
a  married  man,"  the  Colonel  said,  with  an 
uneasy  laugh.  **  It's  one's  fate.  They 
won't  like  the  connexion  at  home.  She 
don't  care  about  it  one  way  or  another,  for 
all  you  say ;  and  yet  I  nnd  myself  here 
n?ain  and  again.  1  have  a  great  mind  to  go 
this  very  evening." 

^*  I  am  writing  to  her  now,"  Trevithic  an- 
swered, rather  incoherently,  after  a  minute. 
"  The  ladies  have  promised  to  come  with 
me  to-morrow  to  see  the  rectory-house  at 
8t.  Bigot's.  I  shall  call  for  them  about 
twelve  o'clock ;  and  it  will  take  us  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  to  walk  there." 

It  was  a  bright  autumn  morning,  clitter- 
ing  and  brilliant.  Jack  stood  waiting  for 
Mrs.  Myles  and  her  cousin  in  the  little 
wood  at  the  foot  of  the  garden  slope,  just 
behind  the  lodge.  A  bird,  with  ontstretcned 


wings,  fluttered  from  the  ivy  bed  at  his  feet, 
and  went  and  perched  upon  the  branch  of  a 
tree.  All  the  noises  of  life  came  to  him 
from  the  town,  glistening  between  the 
gleam  of  the  trees :  the  fall  of  the  hammer 
Rom  the  woodyard  where  the  men  were  at 
work,  and  the  call  of  the  church-bell  to 
prayer,  and  the  distant  crow  of  the  farm-yard 
upon  the  far-ofi*  hill,  and  the  whistle  of  the 
en^ne,  starting  and  speeding  4hrou^h  the 
quiet  conntiy  valley  to  the  junction  m  the 
town,  where  the  great  world's  gangways 
met  and  diverged. 

All  this  daily  life  was  going  on,  and  John 
Trevithio  struck  with  his  stick  at  a  dead 
branch  of  a  tree.  Why  was  work,  so  simple 
and  straightforward  a  business  to  some  hon- 
est folks,  so  tangled  and  troubled  and  nnsat- 
isfactory  to  others.  In  daily  life  hand  la- 
bour is  simple  enough.  Old  Peascud,  down 
below  IB  the  kitchen-garden,  turns  over 
mother  earth,  throbbing  with  life  and  all  its 
mysteries,  with  what  he  calls  a  **  purty  shov- 
el," and  pats  it  down,  and  complacently 
thinks  it  is  his  own  doing  that  the  ivy  slips 
cut  off*  the  branch  which  he  has  stuck  into 
the  ground  are  gi'owing  and  striking  out 
fresh  roots. 

Peascud  is  only  a  sort  of  shovel  himself, 
destined  to  keep  this  one  small  acre,  out  of 
the  square  acres  which  cover  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  in  tolerable  order,  and  he  does 
it  with  a  certain  amount  of  spurring  and 
pushing,  and  when  his  day's  work  is  over 
hangs  np  comfortably  on  a  nail  and  rests 
with  an  easy  mind;  but  Jack,  who  feels 
himself  a  shovel  too,  has  no  laws  to 
guide  him.  Some  of  the  grain  he  has  sown 
has  come  up  above  the  ground,  it  is  true, 
but  it  is  unsatisfactory  afVcr  all ;  he  does  not 
know  whether  or  not  his  slips  are  taking 
root  —  one  or  two  of  them  he  has  pulled  up, 
like  the  children  do,  to  see  whether  they  are 
growing. 

As  Jack  stands  moralising,  crow  cocks, 
ring  bells,  strike  hammers.  It  was  a  fitting 
chorus,  distant  and  cheerful,  and  suggestive 
to  the  sweet  and  brilliant  life  of  the  lady  for 
whom  he  waits.  Not  silence,  but  the  pleas- 
ant echoes  of  life  should  accompany  her 
steps,  the  cheerful  strains  of  summer,  and 
the  bright  colours  of  spring.  Trevithic  saw 
everything  brightenea  and  lighted  up  by 
her  presence,  and  thought  that  it  was  so  in 
fact,  poor  fellow.  Sometimes  in  a  foul  ward, 
when  the  dull  sights  and  sounds  oppressed 
him  almost  beyond  bearing,  with  a  sudden 
breath  of  relief  and  happiness  the  image  of 
this  charming  and  beautifiil  woman  would 
paas  before  him,  sweet  and  pure,  and  lovely 
and  unsoiled  amidst  lovely  things,  far  away 
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from  these  gbastly  precincts.  What  had 
sach  as  she  to  do  with  such  as  these  ?  Heav- 
en forbid  that  so  fair  a  bird,  with  its  ten- 
der song  and  glancing  white  plumage,  should 
come  to  be  ciioked  and  soiled  and  caged  in 
the  foul  dunscons  to  which  he  felt  called. 
John  Trevithic,  like  many  others,  exagge- 
rated, I  think,  to  himself  the  beauty  and  die 
ugliness  of  the  things  he  looked  upon  as  they 
appeared  ta  others,  not  that  thinors  are  not 
ten  thousand  times  more  beautiful  and  more 
hideous  too,  perhaps,  than  we  have  eyes  to 
see  or  hearts  to  realize,  but  they  are  not  so 
far  as  the  eyes  with  which  others  see  them 
are  concerned.  To  this  sweet  and  beau- 
tiful and  graceful  woman  the  world  was  not 
so  fair  a  place  as  to  this  care-worn  man 
with  his  haggard  eyes  and  sad  knowledjje 
of  life.  He  thought  Mrs.  Myles  so  far 
above  him  and  beyond  him  in  all  things, 
that  he  imagined  that  the  pains  of  others 
must  pain  her  and  strike  her  soil  heart  more 
cruelly  even  than  himself,  that  the  loveliness 
of  life  was  more  necessary  to  her  a  thousand 
times  than  it  could  be  to  him. 

Meanwhile  all  the  little  dried  pine^twigs 
were  rustling  and  rippling,  for  she  was  com- 
ing down  the  little  steep  path,  holding  up 
her  muslin  skirts  as  she  came,  and  stepping 
with  her  rapid  slender  footsteps,  stooping 
and  then  looking  up  to  smile.  jVir^.  Mylcs 
was  always  well-dressed  —  there  was  a  cer- 
tain completeness  and  perfection  of  dainty 
smoothness  and  freshness  about  all  her  ways 
which  belonged  to  her  dress  and  her  life 
and  her  very  loves  and  dislikes.  The  soft 
flutter  of  her  ribbons  belon<;  to  her  as  com- 
pletely as  the  pointed  ends  of  old  Peascud's 
Sunday  shirt-collars  and  the  broad  stiff  ta- 

Ser  of  his  best  waistcoat  do  to  him,  or  as 
ohn  Trevithic's  fancies  as  he  stands  in  the 
fir-wood.  Another  minute  and  she  is  there 
beside  him,  holding  out  her  hand  and  smil- 
ing with  her  sweet  still  eyes,  and  the  bird 
flutters  away  from  its  branch.  '^  Fanny 
cannot  come,"  she  said.  "  We  must  go 
without  her,  Mr.  Trevithic." 

A  something,  —  I  cannot  tell  you  what, 
told  Jack  as  she  spoke  that  this  was  the  last 
walk  they  would  ever  take  together.  It 
was  one  of  those  feelings  we  all  know  and 
all  believe  in  at  the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 
This  something  coming  I  know  not  from 
whence,  going  I  know  not  where,  suddenly 
began  to  speak  in  the  silent  and  empty 
chambers  oi  poor  Trevithic's  heart,  echomg 
mournfully,  but  with  a  warning  in  its  echoes 
that  he  had  never  understood  before.  This 
something  seemed  to  say,  No,  No,  No.  It 
was  like  a  bell  tolling  as  they  walked  along 
the  road.     Jack  1^  the  way,  and  they 


turned  off  the  high-road  across  a  waste, 
through  sudden  streets  springing  up  around 
them,  across  a  bridge  over  a  branch  of  the 
railway,  into  a  broad  black  thoroughfare, 
which  opened  into  the  quiet  street  leading 
into  Bolton  Fields.     The  fields  had  Ion 
since  turned  to  stones  and  iron  railings  en- 
closing a  churchyard,  in  the  midst  of  which 
a  church  had  been  built.     The  houses  all 
round  the  square   were  quaint  red   brick 
dwellings,  with  here  and  there  a  carved  lin-- 
tei  to  a*  doorway,  and  old  stone  steps  whi- 
tened and  scrubbed  by  three  or  four  genera- 
tions of  patient  housemaids.     The  trees  were 
bare  behind  the  iron  railing,  there  was  si- 
lence, though  the  streets  beyond  Bolton 
Fields  were  busy  like  London  streets.    Tre- 
vithic stopped  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  lar- 
gest of  these  dwellings.      It  had  straight 
windows  like  the  others,  and  broken  stone 
steps  upon  which  the  sun  was  shining,  and 
tall  iron  railings  casting  slant  shadows  on 
the  pavement    It  looked  quaint  and  nar* 
row,  with  its  high  rooms  and  blackened 
bricks,  but  it  stood  in  sunshine.     A  child 
was  peeping  from  one  of  the  many-paned 
windows,  and  some  birds  were  fluttering  un- 
der the  deep  eaves  of  the  roof. 

Jack  led  the  way  into  the  dark-panelled 
entrance,  and  opened  doors  and  windows, 
and  ran  upstairs.  Mrs.  Myles  flitted  here 
and  there,  suggested,  approved  of  the  quaint 
old  house,  with  the  sunny  landings  for  Dal- 
cie  to  play  on,  and  the  convenient  cupboards 
for  her  elders,  and  quaint  recesses,  and  the 
pleasant  hints  of  an  old  world,  more  prosy 
and  deliberate  and  less  prosaic  than  to-day. 
Tliere  was  a  pretty  little  niche  on  the  stairs, 
where  Jack  fancied  Dulcie  perching,  and  a 
window  looking  into  the  garden  ;  there  was 
a  little  wooden  dining-room,  and  a  study 
with  the  worn  bookcases  let  into  the  walls. 
It  was  all  in  good  order,  for  Trevithic  had 
had  it  cleaned  and  scrubbed.  The  house 
was  more  cheei'ful  than  the  garden  at  the 
back,  where  stone  and  weeds  seemed  to  be 
flourishing  unmolested. 

''  It  is  almost  time  to  go,"  Mrs.  Myles  said, 
looking  at  her  watch. 

*^  You  have  not  half  seen  the  garden,'*  said 
Trevithic.  "  Come  this  way."  And  Mary 
followed,  wrapping  her  velvet  cloak 'more 
closely  round  ner  slender  shoulders. 

They  were  standing  in  the  little  deserted 
garden  of  the  house,  for  the  garden  was  all 
damp,  as  gardens  are  which  are  rarely 
visited.  The  back  of  the  house,  less  cheer- 
ful than  the  front,  was  close  shuttered,  ex- 
cept for  the  windows  Trevithic  had  opened. 
Some  dreary  aloe-trees  wore  sprouting  their 
melancholy  spikes,  a  clump  or  fir-trees  and 
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laurel«bushea  was  sbudderin(|[  in  one  corner ; 
a  long  grass-grown  lawn,  with  rank  weeds 
and  shabby  Sower-beds,  reached  from  the 
black  windows  to  the  stony  paths,  in  which, 
in  some  unaccountable  manner,  as  is  usual 
in  deserted  places,  the  sand  and  gravel  had 
grown  into  stones  and  lumps  of  earth  and 
clay. 

'^  This  is  very  dreary,"  said  Mra.  Myles, 
^  palling  her  cloak  still  closer  round  her.    ^*  I 
'  like  the  house,  but  no  one  could  be  hi^py 
walking  in  this  garden." 

Trevithic  smiled  a  little  sadly.  "  I  don't 
know,"  he  said.  *^  I  don't  think  happiness 
depends  upon  locality." 

Poor  fellow,  his  outward  circumstances 
were  so  prosperous,  his  inner  life  so  sad  and 
untoward.  No  wonder  that  he  undervalued 
external  mattera,  and  counted  all  lost  that 
was  not  from  within. 

Mary  Myles  blushed,  as  she  had  a  way  of 
blushing  when  she  was  moved,  and  her 
voice  failed  into  a  low  measured  music  of  its 
ow^  **  I  envy  you,"  she  said.  '*  You  do 
not  care  like  me  for  small  things,  and  are 
above  the  influences  of  comfort  and  discom- 
fort, of  mere  personal  gratifications.  It  has 
been  the  curse  of  my  life  that  I  have  never 
risen  above  anything,  but  have  fallen  shame- 
fully before  such  easy  temptations  that  I  am 
ashamed  even  to  recall  them.  I  wonder 
what  it  is  like,"  she  said,  with  her  bright, 
half-laughing,  half-admiring  smile,  **to  oe, 
as  you  are,  above  small  distractions,  and 
able  to  fight  real  and  great  battles  —  and 
win  them  too  V "  she  added,  kindly  and 
heartily. 

A  very  faint  mist  came  before  Trevithic's 
eyes  as  Mary  spoke,  unconsciously  encour- 
aging htm,  unknowingly  cheering  him  with 
words  and  appreciation  —  how  precious  she 
did  not  know,  nor  did  he  dare  to  tell  him- 
self. 

"  I  am  afraid  what  you  describe  is  a  sensa- 
tion very  few  peof^e  know,"  said  Trevithic. 
*^  We  are  all,  I  suspect,  trying  to  make  the 
best  of  our  defeats ;  triumphant,  if  we  are 
not  utterly  routed." 

**  And  have  vou  been  routed  at  Feather- 
ston  ?  "  Mrs.  Myles  asked. 

'*  Completely,"  said  Trevithic.  ^<  Anne 
will  retreat  with  flying  colours,  but  I  am 
ignobly  defeated,  and  onl^  too  thankful  to 
run  away  and  come  and  live  here  —  in  this 
very  boose  perhaps  —  if  she  will  consent  to 
it" 

**  Anne  is  a  happy  woman  to  have  any 
one  to  want  her,"  said  Mrs.  Myles,  coming 
back  to  her  own  thoughts  with  a  sigh ;  **  pco* 
pie  love  me,  but  nobodv  wants  me." 

'*  Here  is  a  friend  of  yours,  I  think,"  said 


Jack,  very  quickly,  in  an  odd  sort  of  voice ; 
for  as  he  s(>oke  he  saw  Hamblcdon  coming 
in  from  the  passage-door.  Mrs.  Myles  saw 
him  too,  and  guessed  in  an  instant  why 
Trevithic  had  detained  her.  Now  in  her 
turn  she  tried  to  hold  him  back. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  expiations,  Mr.  Tre- 
vithic ?  "  said  Mary,  still  strangely  excited 
and  beginning  to  tremble. 

**  I  believe  m  a  grateful  heart,  and  in  love 
and  humility,  and  in  happiness  when  it  comes 
across  our  way,"  said  Jack,  with  kind  sad 
eyes,  looking  admiringly  at  the  sweet  and 
appealing  face. 

Mary  was  transformed.  She  had  laid 
aside  sdl  her  gentle  pride  and  self-contained 
sadness:  she  looked  as  she  must  have  looked 
long  ago,  when  she  was  a  eirl,  humble,  im- 
ploring, confused ;  and  though  her  looks 
seemed  to  pray  him  to  remain,  Trevithic 
turned  away  abruptly,  and  he  went  to  meet 
Hambledon,  who  was  coming  shyly  along 
the  weedy  path,  a  tall  and  prosperous-look- 
iiiff  figure  m  the  sunshine  and  desolation. 
*^xou  are  late,"  Trevithic  said,  with  a 
kind,  odd  smile ;  **  I  had  given  you  up." 
And  then  he  left  them  and  went  into  the 
house. 

As  Jack  waited,  talking  to  the  house- 
keeper meanwhile,  he  had  no  great  courage 
to  ask  himself  many  questions ;  .to  lo()k  bo- 
hind  ;  to  realize  very  plainly  what  had  hap- 
Eened;  to  picture  to  himself  what  mi^ht 
ave  been  had  fate  willed  it  otherwise. 
He  prayed  an  honest  prayer.  *^  Heaven 
bless  them,"  he  said  in  his  heart,  as  he 
turned  his  steps  away  and  left  them  to- 
gether. He  waited  now  patiently,  walking 
m  and  out  of  the  bare  rooms,  where  peo- 
ple had  once  lived  and  waited  too,  who 
were  gone  with  their  anxious  hearts,  and 
their  hemes,  and  their  hopeless  loves,  and 
their  defeats,  to  live  in  other  houses  and 
mansions  which  are  built  elsewhere.  Was 
it  all  defeat  for  him  ?  —  not  all.  Had  he 
not  unconsciously  wronged  poor  Anne,  and 
given  her  just  cause  for  resentment ;  and 
was  anythinff  too  late  while  hope  and  life 
remained  ?  If  he  could  not  give  to  his  wife 
a  heart's  best  love  and  devotion  —  if  she 
herself  had  forbidden  this  —  he  could  give 
her  friendship,  and  in  time  the  gentle  ties 
of  long  use  and  common  interest,  and  Dul- 
cie's  dear  little  arms  might  draw  them  closer 
together  —  so  Jack  thought  in  this  softened 
mood. 

John  had  waited  a  long  time  pacing  up 
and  down  the  empty  rooms  with  the  faded 
wire  bookcases  lor  furniture,  and  the  melan- 
choly pegs  and  books  and  wooden  slabs 
which  people  leave  behind    them   in  the 
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bouses  tbey  abandon :  nearly  an  hoar  had 
passed  and  the  two  there  out  in  the  garden 
were  talking  still  by  the  laurel-bushes. 
What  was  he  waiting  for  ?  he  asked  him- 
self presently.  Had  they  not  forgotten  his 
veiy  existence  ?  There  was  work.to  be  done 
—  he  had  better  go.  What  had  he  waited 
for  so  long  ?  What  indeed,  poor  fellow  ?  he 
had  been  longing  for  a  word  ;  one  sign. 
He  only  wanted  to  be  remembered :  with  that 
strange  selBsh  longing  which  pities  the  poor 
^miliar  self,  he  lon^d  for  some  word  of 
kindness  and  sign  of  recognition  from  the 
two  who  had  forgotten  that  anywhere  be- 
sides in  all  the  world  there  were  hearts  that 
loved  or  longed  or  forgot.  John  trudged 
away  patiently  as  soon  as  he  had  suddenly 
made  clear  to  himself  that  it  was  time  to  fo. 
He  knew  the  road  weU  enough  by  this  time, 
and  cut  off  side  turnings  and  came  into  the 
town  —  black  and  faded  even  in  this  bril- 
liant sunshine  that  was  calling  the  people  out 
of  their  houses,  opening  wide  windows,  dry- 
ing the  rags  of  clothes,  brightening  the 
weary  faces.  The  children  clustered  round 
the  lamp-posts  chattering  and  pla3ring. 
One  or  two  people  said  good-morning  to 
him  as  ho  passea,  who  would  have  stared 
sulkily  in  a  fog;  the  horses  in  the  road 
seemed  to  prick  their  ears,  and  the  fly 
from  the  station,  instead  of  crawling 
wearily  along,  actually  passed  him  at  a  trot. 
Jack  turned  to  look  after  it :  a  foolish  like- 
ness had  struck  him.  It  was  but  for  an  in- 
stant, and  he  forgot  as  he  reached  the  heavy 
door  of  the  workhouse. 

The  porter  was  out,  and  the  old  pauper 
who  let  Jack  in  began  some  story  to  which 
he  scarcely  listened.  He  was  full  of  the 
thought  of  those  two  there  in  the  garden  — 
happy  I  ah,  how  happy  in  each  other's  com- 
panionship ;  while  he,  deserted,  lonely,  discon- 
tented, might  scarcely  own  to  himself,  with- 
out sin,  that  his  home  was  a  desolate  one ; 
that  his  wife  was  no  wife,  as  he  felt  it ;  that 
life  had  no  such  prospects  of  love,  solace, 
and  sympathy  for  him,  as  for  some  of  the 
most  forlorn  of  the  creatures  under  his 
care.  It  was  an  ill  frame  of  mind  coming 
so  quickly  after  a  good  one — good  work 
done  and  peace-making,  and  a  good  fight 
won ;  but  the  very  giant  he  had  conquered 
with  pain  and  struggle,  had  given  him  the 
cap  of  knowledge,  and  it  pressed  and  ached 
upon  his  brow,  and  set  its  mark  there, 
'irevithic  put  up  his  hand  to  his  foi*ehead 
wearily,  as  he  walked  along  the  dull  paved 
courts,  and  passed  through  one  barrea  iron 
door  after  another.  Most  of  the  old  folks 
were  sunning  themselves  upon  the  benches, 
and  the  women  were  stanoing  gosnping  in 


the  galleries  of  the  house.  Tliere 
stone  galleries  at  Hammersley,  from  which 
the  clothes  are  hung.  80  he  came  in  here, 
opening  one  last  iron  gate  to  his  office  on 
the  ground-floor,  at  tiie  farther  extremitT-  of 
the  great  building.  It  was  not  very  far 
from  the  children's  wards,  and  on  these  fine 
mornings  the  little  creatures,  with  their 
quaint  mobcaps  and  straight  bonnets,  came 
scrambling  down  the'  flight  of  steps  into  the 
yards.  The  very  young  ones  would  play 
about  a  little  bo-peep  behind  an  iron  grat- 
ing, or  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  one  of  the 
limp  figures  that  were  wearily  lagging  about 
the  place.  But  the  children  did  not  very 
long  keep  up  their  little  baby  frolics ;  sad* 
faced  little  paupers  in  stnpe  blue  dre»es 
would  stand  staring  at  Trevithic  —  with 
dark  eyes  gleaming  in  such  world-weighed 
little  faces,  that  his  kind  heart  ached  for 
them.  His  favourite  dream  for  them  was  a 
children's  holiday.  It  would  almost  seem 
that  they  had  guessed  his  good  intentions 
towards  them  to-day :  a  little  stream  ^as 
setting  in  in  the  direction  of  his  office,  a 
small  groDp  stood  watchinc  not  far  off*.  It 
made  way  before  him  and  disappeared^  and 
then  as  he  came  near,  he  saw  tnat  the  door 
was  open.  A  little  baby  pauper  was  sitting 
on  the  flags  and  staring  in,  two  other  little 
children  had  crept  up  to  the  very  threshold, 
a  third  had  slipped  its  fineers  into  the  hinge 
and  was  peeping  through  the  chink,  and 
then  at  the  sound  of  his  tired  footsteps 
falling  wearily  on  the  pavement,  there  came 
a  little  cry  of  ''Daddy,  daddy  1"  The 
sweet  little  voice  he  loved  best  in  the  whole 
world  seemed  to  fill  the  room,  and  DulciCf 
his  own  little  Dulcie^  came  to  the  door  in 
the  sunlight,  and  clasped  him  round  the 
knees. 

Trevithic,  with  these  little  arms  to  bold 
him  safe,  felt  as  if  his  complaints  had  been 
almost  impious.  In  one  mmute,  indeed,  he 
had  forgotten  them  altogether,  and  life  still 
had  something  for  him  to  love  and  to  cling 
to.  The  nurse  explained  matters  a  little  to 
the  bewildered  chaplain.  Nothing  had  hap- 
pened that  she  knew  of.  Mrs.  Tievithic 
was  gone  to  look  for  him.  She  had  driven 
to  Mrs.  Myles'  straight  in  the  flj^  from  the 
railway.  She  had  left  Miss  Dulcie  and  her 
there  to  wait.  She  had  left  no  message. 
Mrs.  Trevithic  had  seemed  put  out  like, 
said  the  nurse,  and  had  made  up  her  mind 
all  of  a  sudden.  They  had  slept  in  London 
at  missis's  aunt's.  Trevithic  was  utterly 
bewildered. 

In  the  meantime  it  was  clear  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  for  Dulcie,  who  was  get- 
ting nungry  now  that  her  first  little  rapture 
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was  over  (for  Tapturca  nre  hungry  work). 
Afler  some  little  demur,  Trevithic  told  the 
girl  to  put  on  Miss  Dulcie's  cloak  a^n. 

While  John  is  talking  to  Dulcie  in  his 
little  office,  Anne  had  driven  up  to  the  door 
of  the  rectory  and  crossed  the  threshold  of 
her  husband's  house.  **  I  want  to  speak  to 
the  lady  and  gentleman,"  she  said  to  the 
woman  who  let  her  in.  And  the  housekeep- 
er pointed  to  the  garden  and  told  her  she 
would  find  them  there.  Anne,  the  stupid 
commonplace  woman,  was  shiverine  with 
passion  and  emotion  as  she  passed  through 
the  empty  rooms ;  a  few  letters  were  lying 
on  the  chimney  that  John  had  torn  open ; 
the  window-shutter  was  flapping,  the  wood 
creaked  under  her  fierce  angry  footsteps. 
There,  at  the  end  of  the  path  under  the 
holly,  stood  Mary  Myles,  and  suddenly  an 
angry  fevered  hand  clutched  her  arm  and 
a  fierce  flushed  face  confiponted  her.  •*  Where 
is  my  husband?**  hissed  Anne.  **You  did 
not  think  that  I  should  come.  .  .  .  How 
dafc  you  take  him  from  me  ?  " 

Colonel  Hambledon,  who  had  only  gone 
away  for  a  step  or  two,  came  back,  hearing 
a  voice,  with  Mary's  glove,  which  she  had 
left  on  the  broken  seat  where  they  had  been 
sittinjr.    •*  What  is  this  ?  '*  said  he. 

'*  Where  is  he  ?  **  cried  the  foolish,  stupid 
woman,  bursting  into  tears.  *'  I  knew  I 
should  find  him  here  with  her." 

'*  lie  has  been  sone  some  time,  poor  fel- 
low,** said  the  Colonel,  with  a  look  of  re- 
pugnance and  dislike  that  Anne  saw  and 
never  forgot.  **  Mrs.  Trevithic,  why  do  you 
think  such  bad  thouehts  ?  " 

While  Mary  Myles,  indignant  in  her 
turn,  cried,  ^*  Oh,  for  shame,  for  shame, 
Anne  Trevithic  t  Yon  are  unkind  yourself, 
and  do  you  dare  to  be  jealous  of  others  ? 
Ton,  who  have  the  best  and  kindest  hus- 
band any  woman  ever  had.**  Mary,  as  she 
rke,  clung  with  both  hands  to  Hamble- 
1*8  arm,  trembling,  too,  and  almost  cry- 
ing- The  Colonel,  m  his  happiness,  could 
hardly  understand  that  any  one  else  should 
be  unhappy  on  such  a  day.  While  he  was 
comforting  Mary,  and  entreating  her  not 
to  mind  vniat  that  woman  had  said,  Anne, 
overpowered  with  shame,  conseienoe-smit- 
ton,  fled  away  down  the  path  and  through 
the  house  —  **  deadly  pale,  like  a  ghost,** 
said  the  housekeeper  afterwards  —  and 
drove  straight  to  the  workhouse,  where  she 
had  left  her  child.  As  she  came  to  the 
great  door,  it  opened  with  a  dull  sound,  and 
ncr  husband  came  out  canying  little  Dal- 
cie  in  his  arm^. 

•"  Oh,  John !  I  have  been  looking  fbr  yon 
everywhere,"  she  said,  with  a  little  cry,  as 


with  a  revidsion  of  feeling  she  ran  up  to 
him,  with  outstretched  hands.  **  Where 
have  you  been  ?  Mns.  M^les  did  not  know, 
and  I  came  back  for  Dulcie.  We  shall  min 
the  train.    Oh,  where  am  I  to  go  ?  " 

Mrs.  Ti^Bvithic,  nervous,  fluttered,  bewil- 
dered, for  perhaps  the  seoond  time  in  her  life, 
seemed  scarcely  to  know  what  she  was  say- 
ing —  she  held  up  her  cheek  to  be  kissed, 
she  looked  about  quite  scared. 

*<What  do  you  mean  by  the  train, 
Anne  ?  "  her  husband  said.  **  Dnicie  wants 
something  to  eat.  Gret  into  the  carriage 
again." 

^  It  IB  difficult  to  believe  —  Treyithic 
himself  could  not  understand  it  —  Anne 
obeyed  without  a  word.  He  asked  no  qaes- 
tions  when  she  burst  out  with  an  incoherent, 
''Oh,  John,  they  were  so  strange  and  un- 
kind I "  and  then  began  to  cry  and  cry  and 
tremble  from  head  to  foot. 

It  was  not  till  they  got  to  the  hotel  that 
Mrs.  Trevithic  regained  her  usual  compo- 
sure, and  ordered  some  rooms  and  lunch  ofi* 
the  carte  fbr  the  whole  party.  Trevithic 
never  asked  what  had  happened,  though 
he  guessed  well  enough,  ana  when  Hamble- 
don told  him  afterwards  that  Mrs.  Trevithic 
had  burst  in  upon  them  in  the  garden  it  was 
no  news  to  poor  John. 

They  had  finished  their  dinner  on  the 

E pound-floor  room  of  the  quiet  old  inn. 
ittle  Dnieie  was  perched  at  the  window 
watching  the  people  as  they  crossed  and 
recrossed  the  wire-blind.  A  distant  church 
clock  struck  some  quarters,  the  sound  oame 
down  the  street,  and  Trevithic  pulled  out 
his  watch  with  a  smile,  saying, ''  i  think  yon 
will  be  too  late  for  your  train,  Anne,  to- 
day." Anne's  heart  gave  a  throb  aa  he 
spoke.  She  always  thought  people  in  ear- 
nest, and  she  looked  up  wistfully  and  tried 
to  speak ;  but  the  words  somehow  stuck  in 
her  throat  Meanwhile  Trevithic  jumped 
up  in  a  sudden  fluster.  It  was  later  than 
he  imagined.  He  had  his  aflemoon  service 
at  the  workhouse  to  attend  to.  It  was  Fri- 
day, and  he  must  go.  He  had  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose,  so  he  told  his  wife  in  a  word 
as  he  seised  his  hat,  and  set  off  as  hard  as 
he  could  eo.  He  had  not  even  a  moment 
to  respond  to  little  Dulcie's  signals  of  afiec- 
tion,  and  waves  and  capers  behind  the  wire- 
blind. 

Anne,  who  had  been  in  a  curious  maze 
all  this  time,  sitting  in  her  place  at  the  ta- 
ble and  watehinff  him,  and  searcely  realiz- 
ing the  relief  of  his  presence  as  he  busied 
himself  in  the  old  way  ftr  her  comfort  and 
Dulcie's,  carving  the  chicken  and  waiting 
on  them  both,  understood  all  at  once  how 
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ereat  the  comfort  of  bis  presence  had  been. 
Tn  her  dull,  sleepy  way,  she  had  been  bask- 
ing iu  sunshine  tor  the  last  two  hours,  afler 
tlie  storm  of  the  night  before.  She  had 
untied  her  bonnet,  and  thrown  it  down 
upon  a  chair,  and  forgotten  to  smoothe  her 
sleek  hair ;  her  collar  and  ribbons  were 
awry ;  her  very  face  had  lost  its  usual  pla-  j 
cidity,  —  it  was  altered  and  disturbed,  and 

J  ret  Jack  thought  he  had  never  liked  her 
ooks  so  well,  though  he  had  never  seen  her 
so  ruffled  and  self-forgetful  in  all  the  course 
of  his  married  life. 

For  the  moment  Mrs.  Trovithic  was 
strangely  happy  in  this  odd  reunion.  She 
had  almost  forgotten  at  the  instant  the 
moming'sjealousv  and  mad  expedition  — 
Colonel  Efambledon's  look  of  scorn  ^d 
Mary  Myles'  words  —  in  thiB  new  unknown 
happiness.  It  semed  to  her  that  she  had 
never  in  her  life  before  realized  what  the 
comfort  might  be  of  some  ,one  to  love,  to 
hold,  to  live  for.  She  watched  the  quick 
clever  hands  dispensing  the  food  for  which, 
to  tell  the  truth,  she  had  no  very  great  ap- 
petite, though  she  took  all  that  her  husband 
gave  her.  Had  some  scales  &]len  from  her 
pale  wondering  eyes  ?  As  he  left  the  room 
she  asked  herself  in  her  stupid  way,  what 
he  had  meant.  Was  this  one  little  glimpse 
of  home  the  last  that  she  would  ever  Know  ? 
was  it  all  over,  all  over  ?  Anne  tied  her 
bonnet  on  i^ain,  and  telling  the  maid  to 
take  care  of  little  Dulcie,  went  out  into 
the  street  a^ain  and  walked  off  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  chapel.  She  had  a  sudden 
wish  to  be  there.  She  did  not  know  that 
they  would  admit  her;  but  no  difficulties 
were  made,  and  she  passed  under  the  big 
arch.  Some  one  pointed  out  the  way,  and 
she  pushed  open  a  green  baize  door  and 
went  in ;  and  so  Anne  knelt  in  the  bare 
little  temple  where  the  paupers'  prayers 
were  offered  up  *•  humble  prayers  and 
whitewash  that  answer  their  purpose  as  well 

Serhaps  as  Gothic,  and  iron  castings,  and 
amboyant  windows,  and  the  beautiful  clear 
notes  of  the  choristers  answering  each  oth- 
er and  bursting  into  triumphal  utterance. 
The  paupers  were  praying  for  their  daily 
bread,  hard,  and  dry,  and  butterless ;  for 
forgiveness  for  trespasses  grosser  and  black- 
er perhaps  than  ours ;  for  deliverance  from 
evil  of  which  Anne  and  others  besides  never 
realized ;  and  ending  with  words  of  praise 
and  adoration  which  we  all  use  in  truth, 
but  which  mean  far,  far  more  when  uttered 
from  that  darkness  upon  which  the  divine 
light  beams  most  splendidly.  Anne  for  the 
fint  time  in  her  lile  was  kneeling  a  pauper 


in  spirit,  ashamed  and  touched,  and  re- 
pentant. 

There  was  no  sermon,  and  Mrs.  Trevithic 
got  up  from  her  knees  and  came  awa^  with 
her  fellow-petitioners  and  waited  in  the 
courtyard  for  John.  The  afternoon  sun  of 
this  long  eventful  day  was  shining  on  the 
stones  and  castinor  the  shadows  of  the  bars 
atid  bolts,  and  brightening  sad  faces  of  the 
old  men  and  women,  and  the  happy  faces  of 
two  people  who  had  also  attended  the  ser- 
vice, and  who  now  advanced  arm-in-arm  to 
where  Anne  was  standing.  She  started 
back  as  she  first  saw  them :  they  had  been 
behind  her  in  the  chapel,  and  she  had  not 
known  that  they  were  there. 

The  sight  of  the  two  had  brought  back 
with  it  all  the  old  feeling  of  hatred,  and 
shame,  and  mistrust ;  all  the  good  that  was 
in  her  seemed  to  shrink  and  shrivel  awav 
for  an  instant  at  their  approach,  and  at  the 
same  time  came  a  pang  of  envious  longing. 
They  seemed  so  happy  together;  so  one, 
as,  with  a  glance  at  one  another,  they  both 
came  forward.  Was  she  all  alone  when  others 
were  happy  ?  had  she  not  of  her  own  doinp; 
put  her  husband  away  from  her,  and  only 
come  to  him  to  reproach  and  leave  him  again  ? 
For  a  woman  of  such  obstinacy  and  limitcil 
perception  as  Mrs.  Trevithic  to  have  settled 
that  a  thing  was  to  be,  was  reason  enough 
for  it  to  happen ;  only  a  longing,  passionate 
longing,  came,  that  it  might  be  otherwise 
than  she  had  settled;  that  she  might  be 
allowed  to  stay  —  and  a  rush  of  the  better 
feelings  that  had  overcome  her  of  late  kept 
her  there  waiting  to  speak  to  these  two  who 
had  scorned  her. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me,"  said 
Mary,  blushing,  **  anything  I  may  have 
said.  Your  husband  has  done  us  both  such 
service,  that  I  can't  help  asking  you  for  his 
sake  to  forget  my  hastiness.^' 

*^  You  see  we  were  taken  aback,"  said 
the  Colonel,  not  unkindly.  *^  Shake  haad.i, 
please,  Mrs.  Trevithic,  in  token  that  you 
forgive  us,  and  wish  us  Joy.  I  assure  you 
we  are  heartily  sorry  if  we  pained  you." 
Anne  flushed  and  flushed  and  didn't  speak, 
but  put  out  her  hand,  —  not  without  au 
effort.  "  Are  you  going  back  directly,  or 
are  you  going  to  stay  wiui  your  husband  ?  " 
said  the  Colonel,  shaking  her  heartily  hy  the 
hand. 

Poor  Anne  looked  up,  scared,  and  shrank 
back  once  more,  —  she  could  not  bear  to 
tell  them  that  she  did  not  know.  She 
turned  away  all  hurt  and  fi*ightoned,  look- 
ing about  for  some  means  of  escai>e,  and 
then  at  that  moment  she  saw  that  John  was 
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coming  up  to  tliein  across  tho  yard  from  the 
office  where  he  had.  gone  to  leave  his  sur- 
plice. "  Oh,  John/'  she  said,  still  bewilder- 
ed, and  going  to  meet  him,  and  with  a 
piteous  face,  "  here  are  Colonel  Uambledon 
and  Mary.** 

"^  We  have  come  to  ask  for  your  con- 
gratulations," the  Colonel  said,  laughing  and 
looking  very  happy ;  **  and  to  toll  you  that 
your  matoh-makin^  has  been  successful.** 

Mary  Myles  did  not  speak,  but  put  out 
her  hand  to  Trevithic. 

Mrs.  Trevithic  meanwhile  stood  waitins 
her  sentonce.  How  new  the  old  accustomed 
situations  seem  as  they  occur  again  and 
again  in  the  course  of  our  lives.  Waters  of 
sorrow  overwhelm  in  their  depths,  as  do  the 
clear  streams  of  tranquil  happiness,  both 
rising  from  distant  sources,  and  flowing  on 
either  side  of  our  paths.  As  I  have  said, 
the  sight  of  these  two,  in  their  confidence 
and  sympathy,  filled  poor  Anne's  heart  with 
a  Iongin<r  that  she  haa  never  known  before. 
Mary  Myles,  I  think,  jessed  what  was  pass- 
ing in  the  other's  mind  —  women  feel  one 
another's  passing  emotions  —  but  the  good 
Colonel  was  utterly  unconscious. 
•  **  We  have  been  asking  your  wife  if  she 
remains  with  you,  or  if  she  is  going  back 
directly,**  said  he.  **  I  thought  perhaps  you 
would  both  come  to  dine  with  us  before  we 
go." 

There  was  a  mist  before  Anne's  eyes,  an 
unspeakable  peace  in  her  heart,  as  Jack 
draw  her  hand  through  his  arm,  and  said, 
in  his  kind  voice,  **  Of  course  she  stays;  I 
am  not  going  to  let  my  belongings  go  away 
again,  now  tnat  I  have  got  them  here." 

As  they  were  walking  back  to  the  inn 
together,  Anne  told  her  husband  of  her 
morning's  work,  and  John  sighed  as  he  lis- 
tened. 

'*  We  have  both  something  to  forgive,** 
he  said  once  mor«,Jooking  at  her  wiui  his 
kind  speaking  eyes. 

Anne  winced  and  looked  away,  and  then 
her  heart  turned  again,  and  she  spoke  and 
said,  with  real  sensibility,  — 

*^I  have  nothing  to  forgive^  John.  I 
thought  you  were  in  the  wrong,  but  it  was 
I  from  the  beginning.** 

After  a  little  time  Trevithic  and  Anne 
and  Dnicie  went  to  live  together  in  the  old 
house  in  Bolton  Fields.  The  woman  v[as 
humbled,  and  did  her  best  to  make  her  hus- 
band's home  happy,  and  John  too  remem- 
bered the  past,  and  loved  his  wife,  with  all 
her  faults,  and  did  not  ask  too  much  of  her, 
and  kept  clear,  as  best  he  could,  of  possible 
struggles  and  difficulties.    His  life  was  hard, 


but  blows  and  fatigue  he  did  not  grudge,  so 
long  as  he  could  help  to  deliver  the  land. 
Foul  caverns  were  cleansed,  ignorant  mon- 
sters were  routed,  dark  things  were  ma<ie 
light.  He  was  not  content  in  his  parish  to 
drive  away  evil ;  he  tried  his  best  and  strove 
to  change  it,  and  make  it  into  good.  Those 
tangible  dragons  and  giants  were  hard  to 
fight,  but  once  attacked  they  generally  suc- 
cumbed in  tho  end,  and  lost  perhaps  one 
head,  or  a  clawnn  each  successive  encounter, 
and  then  other  champions  rose  up,  and  by 
degrees  the  monster  began  to  fall  and  dwin- 
dle away.  But  poor  Trevithic's  work  is  not 
over.  Another  giant  is  coming  to  meet  him 
through  the  darkness.  He  is  no  hideous 
monster  of  evil  like  the  rest;  his  face  is  piti- 
less^ but  his  eyes  are  clear  and  calm.  His 
stiir voice  say^^^Hold,"  and  then  it  swells 
by  degrees,  and  deafens  all  other  sound. 
"  I  am  a  spirit  of  truth,  men  call  me  evil  be- 
cause I  come  out  of  the  darkness,"  the  giant 
cries;  *^  but  see  my  works  are  good  as  well  as 
bad  1  See  what  bigotry,  what  narrow  pre- 
judice, what  cruelty  and  wickedness  and 
intolerance  I  have  attacked  and  put  to 
rout."  In  the  story-book  it  is  Jack  who 
is  the  conqueror;  he  saws  through  the 
bridge  by  which  the  giant  approaches,  and 
the  giant  falls  into  the  moat  and  is  drowned. 
,  But,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  Jacks  of  this 
day  would  rather  make  a  way  for  him  thhn 
shut  him  out;  some  of  the  heroes  who 
have  tried  to  saw  awav  the  bridge  have 
fallen  into  the  moat  with  their  enemy,  and 
others  are  making  but  a  weak  defence, 
and  in  their  hearts  would  be  glad  to  admit 
him  into  the  palace  of  the  King. 

Mrs.  Trevithic  rarely  goes  into  the  garden 
at  the  back  of  her  house.  The  other  day, 
being  vexed  with  her  husband  about  some 
trifling  matter,  she  followed  him  out  to 
remonstrate.  He  was  standing  with  Dulcie 
by  the  prickly  holly-tree  that  she  remem- 
bered BO  weii/Aand  seeing  her  comings  he  put 
out  his  hand  with  a  smile.  The  words  of 
reproach  died  away  on  Anne's  lips,  and  two 
bnght  spots  came  mto  her  cheeks,  as  with  a 
very  rare  display  of  feeling  she  suddenly 
stooped  and  kissed  the  hand  that  held  hers. 

As  I  finish  the  story  of  Jack  Trevithic, 
which,  finom  the  play  in  which  it  began,  has 
turned  to  earnest,  H.  looks  up  from  her  knit- 
ting, and  says  that  it  is  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  that  she  is  getting  tired  of  calling  every- 
thing by  a  diifei^nt  name ;  and  she  thinks 
she  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  realities  of 
life  again.  In  my  dream* world  they  have 
been  forgotten,  for  the  fire  b  nearly  out,  and 
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tlie  grey  mist  is  spreading  along  tbe  streets. 
It  is  too  dark  to  write  any  more  —  an  organ 
is  playing  a  dismal  tune,  a  carriage  is  roll- 
ing over  the  stones; -so  I  ring  the  bell  for 
the  lapp  and  the  coals,  and  Susan  conies  in 
to  shut  the  shutters. 


From  HaomUlan's  Hngazlne. 
BOBIN  AND  MAGGIE:    AN  IDYL. 

BY  R.  M.  HOVBNDBN. 
THE  RUSTIC  LOVBK. 

Bob  looks  on  while  Maggie  works, 
Follows  every  stitch  of  sewing; 

Bohin  fidgets,  kobin  jerks, 
Stammers  —  "  Now,  I  ma^  be  going. 


M 


Mairgie  with  a  saacy  glance 

Sets  his  heart  and  face  a-glowing : 

She'll  lead  him  a  pretty  dunce 
With  his  —  "Now,  I  must  be  going.'* 


Bobin  sits  till  milking-time ; 

Listens  to  the  pigeons  cooing; 
Not  a  word  in  prose  or  rhyme. 

Only — "  Now,  I  must  be  going. 
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Maggie  kilts  her  linscy-coats. 
Such  a  pair  of  ankles  showing; 

On  those  ankles  BoI)in  doats. 
Yet  ho  says—  "  I  must  be  going." 

Maggie  takes  the  milking-stool. 
Pail  across  her  shoulder  throwing ; 

Bobin  follows,  like  a  fool. 
Vowing  still  —  *'  I  must  be  going." 

Out  together  in  the  byre, 

Where  the  heavy  kine  are  lowing, 
Bobin's  brain  is  all  a-firo, 

Spite  of —  "  Now,  I  must  be  going." 

Maggie's  ear*s  against  the  cow. 
Both  hands  keep  the  milk  a-flowing. 

What  a  chance  for  Ilobin  now  ! 
Can  he  say  —  "I  must  be  going ? 
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Maggie's  lip  begins  to  pout, 

Pique  into  vexation  growing :  — 
"  Bobin,  you're  a  sheepish  lout ; 

Laddie,  sure  you're  long  o'  going." 

FLOWEB8. 

Maggie  once  with  Robin  lingered 

Near  the  borders  edged  with  box  ; 
Snpple-waisted,  dainty-fingered, 

Maggie  dipt  a  truss  of  phlox. 
And,  because  the  milk-white  flowers 

From  heir  touch  a  glory  take, 
Bobin,  in  his  lonely  hours. 

Keeps  and  loves  thom  for  her  sake. 


Bobin  wakes,  while  Maggie  slumbers. 

All  his  heart  and  soul  adrift. 
Till  he  sets  to  tuneful  numbers 

His  gra*raercy  for  the  gift. 
Happy  phlox  I    To  win  a  treasnro 

From  the  Up  that  thou  hast  kissed ; 
Luckless  verse  I  at  best  a  pleasure 

Soon  forgotten,  never  missed. 

CHAFF. 

"  Thank  you,  Bobin,  for  your  letter. 

Though  the  verses  are  btit  lame ; 
Maybe  I  should  like  them  bettor 

If  by  word  of  mouth  they  came. 
As  for  what  you  call  the  glory 

Shed  on  phloxes  by  ray  touch. 
That's  a  very  pretty  story. 

But  I  don''t  believe  it  —  much. 

"  Then  you  say  you  loved  them,  kept  tfaem» 

For  her  sake  who  gave  them  you  :  — 
Who  told  you  my  lips  had  swept  them  f 

Nonsense,  Bob,  it  isn't  tmo^ 
If  they  had,  O  arch  deceiver ! 

Still  your  triumph  would  be  brief; 
For  I  reckon  a  receiver 

Little  better  than  a  thief." 

UKOBB  THE  LIVE  TBBB. 

Maooib  sits  beneath  a  lime. 
Where  the  bees  are  ever  humming; 

Masrgie's  true  to  trysting-time, 
Surely  Bobin  must  be  coming. 

Bobin,  not  a  mile  away. 

Keeps  behind  the  fence  demurely ; 
Loth  to  go,  afraid  to  stay, 

Yet  hu  heart  ia  with  ier,  surely. 

Maggie  plies  the  knitting-pins, 
How  tnoy  flash  between  her  fingers  I 

Pride  and  anger,  mortal  sin^, 
Grow  apace  while  Ilobin  lingers. 

Bob,  unseen,  in  ambush  stands, 
Wonders  who's  to  wear  the  stocking ; 

Oazes  on  her  busy  hands, 
And  the  tiny  foot  a-rocking. 

Maggie  drops  the  knitting  down ; 

Crafty  Robin  hears  her  sighing : 
After  one  indignant  frown 

Pretty  Maggie  falls  a-crying. 

Bobin  from  his  coTcrt  slips, 
Bobin  throws  an  arm  about  her ; 

Kisses  tlirioe  her  eyes  and  lips. 
Vows  he'd  rather  die  than  float  her. 

Maggie  dries  her  hazel  eves. 

Whispers  low :  **  My  heart  is  aching : 
Bob,"  stie  sighs,  "  be  true  and  wise. 

Keep  and  care  for  what  you're  taking. 

"  Maggie,  I've  been  over-bold. 
And  you  think  so,  don't  deny  it : 

I'll  restore  you  twenty  fold  "  — 
"  No,  no,  Bobin ;  were,  be  quiet'' 
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TWO  BBABT8. 

"  When  Maggie  took  my  heart  into  her  ovrn, 
'Twas  better  far  than  if  the  two  were  parted ; 

So  dead-alive  my  heart  was,  all  alone, 

That  none  could  say  my  love  was   doable- 
hearted, 

When  Maggie  hid  my  heart  withia  her  own. 

'*  Spme  day,  perhaps,  when  long  sojoam  with 
her 

Has  made  it  whole,  she  will  restore  my  heart, 
Or  give  back  half  of  each  :  how  strange  it  were 

To  know  my  heart  of  hers  ilie  counterpart  1 
And  very  sweet,  dear  love,  that  strangeness 


tt 


were. 

"Kind  Robin,  when  your  heart  became  my 
guest, 
I  Yowed  a  vow  that  heart  in  mine  to  cherish, 
And  bade  it  enter  in  and  be  at  rest. 
Forsworn  were  I  if  that  dear  heart  should 
perish. 
By  my  default,  once  welcomed  as  a  guest. 

"  I  give  my  heart,  in  fair  exchange,  for  yours  ; 

No  halvmg,  lest  our  true  intent  be  thwarted, 
But  all  for  ail,  a  compact  that  endures. 

A  love  like  ours  can  never  be  half-hearted, 
So  take  my  heart,  in  fiiir  exchange,  for  yours." 


From  BladEWOod's  Hagasine. 

THE  NIQHT-WANDERER  OF  AJSf  AFGHAUK 

FOKT. 

I  ALMOST  fancy  I  liear  the  critical  and  fas- 
tidious reader  exclaiming,  "  Under  what 
pretence  has  the  description  of  a  few  days' 
visit  to  a  fort  situated  in  «n  obscure  Yi,my  I 
of  the  distant  £lboorz  and  in  the  remote 
East  found  a  place  in  tlie  revered  pa^es  of 
Maga  ?  Has  not  the  tide  of  modern  litera- 
ture, at  least  its  lighter  portion,  followed  of 
recent  years  the  tide  of  emigration  ?  Has 
it  not  flowed  west  in  this  century  aa  it  went 
east  in  the  days  when  Voltaire  wrote  *  Za- 
dig  ? '  Has  not  the  negro  superseded  the 
fakir,  the  prairie  the  jungle,  the  setting  the 
rising  sun  V  And  are  not  tales  of  rapacious 
Bcdooccns  and  stifling  simooms  and  thirsty 
caravanfl  now  a  mere  drug  in  the  literary 
market?  whereas,  tinged  with  the  once 
loved  halo  of  Eastern  romance,  they  were 
wont  to  make  our  grandmothers*  ears  to  tingle 
when  they  were  little  girls."  With  reason- 
ings similar  to  these  rintiing  in  my  ears,  I 
lav  the  following  pagon  before  the  public 
with  the  greatest  possible  hesitation,  for  I 
cannot  but  feel-  apprehensive  that  in  these 


days  an  Easteirn  story  will  scarcely  be 
deemed  a  desideratum  In  Western  litera- 
ture. 

The  reader  shall  not  be  wearied  with  any 
precise  relation  of  the  circumstances  which 
once  led  to  my  being  for  some  days  the  hon- 
oured guest  of  an  Afghaun  chief.  *  To 
those  circumstances  in  themselves  no  partic- 
ular interest  now  attaches  itself,  nor  were 
they  in  any  way  connected  with  the  events 
of  which  I  am  about  to  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion in  the  following  pages.  These  events 
came  under  my  immediate  observation  du- 
ring the  period  of  my  visit,  and  they  have 
ever  remained  indelibly  fixed  upon  my 
memory  from  the  fact  of  their  having  been 
involved  in  a  certain  mystery,  which  at  the 
time  of  their  occurrence  strongly  excited  and 
aroused  my  curiosity  and  attention.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  many  years  ago  I  found 
myself  approaching,  afler  a  long  night's 
ride,  and  jast  as  day  was  breaking,  one  of 
those  gloomy  gorges  that  abound  in  the  vast 
range  of  the  Elboorz  Mountains.  Only 
those  who  have  experienced  the  discomforts 
that  are  usually  attendant  upon  a  long 
night  passed  in  the  saddle  are  aware  how 
eagerly  the  weary  and  wayworn  traVeller 
awaits  the  approach  of  day,  and  with  what 
joy  he  welcomes  the  first  glad  glimmer  of 
the  dawn.  When  the  momentarily  increas- 
ing light  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  look- 
ing upon  that  which  for  so  many  hours  had 
been  hidden  under  the  impenetrable  veil 
of  night,  I  saw  that  a  bleak  and  inhospita- 
ble region  lay  behind  and  on  both  sides  of 
me.  The  desolate  plain  stretching  itself 
monotonously  away  resembled  a  sea  whose 
distant  shores  on  three  sides  were  merged 
and  lost  to  view  in  the  low-lying  hazy  mists 
of  early  day.  The  parched  and  thirsty 
soil  vraa  pierced  only  here  and  there  by 
some  few  stunted  bushes  of  the  asafbetida- 
plant,  whose  branches,  totally  void  of  ver- 
dure, were  like  a  skeleton's  bones,  so  white, 
bare,  and  bleached  did  they  look  in'  the 
cold  light  of  the  young  morning.  In  front, 
and  distant  about  a  mile,  were  some  rugged 
slopes  and  hilb  that  beyond  assumed  the 
proportions  of  a  lofly  chain  of  mountains, 
oeneath  some  of  whose  snow-capped  peaks 
fleecy  rings  of  cloud  and  vapour  rested.  By 
the  time  that  the  stars,  my  companions 
throughout  the  night,  had  paled  and  aosolute^- 
ly  vanished  in  the  brilliant  light  that  so  mar- 
vellously soon  had  steeped  all  things  in  hea- 


*  TbOQgb  dwelling  In  PeriUn  terrltoiy,  the  ooon- 
pants  of  the  fort  were  Afghaun.n.  Their  ancestors 
about  a  century  previous  timd  left  thetr  own  coun- 
try, and  having  settled  in  Perfla  had  become  triba- 
taiy  to  that  power* 
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▼en  and  on  cartli,  my  eyes,  longing  to  catch 
a  glimpee  of  the  foi't  to  which  I  was  wend- 
ing my  way,  were  busy  straining  anxiously 
towards  the  spot  where  the  beaten  track 
under  my   horse's  feet  plunged  amid  the 
hills  and  so  lost  itself  to  view.    And  though 
to  my  disappointment  it  was  impossil^e  to 
trace  the  road  any  further  than  this  spot,  I 
could  make  out  something  of  its  general  di- 
rection b^  allowing  my  gaze  to  follow  what 
looked  like  a  deep  black  shadow  darken- 
ing the  mountain-side.     This  shadow  as  it 
appeared  with  clearly  depicted  edges  trend- 
ed upwards,  and  after  some  few  l)old  zig- 
zags finally  ended  in  a  point  sharp  as  a 
needle's,   not  far  below  the  region  where 
eternal  snows  glittered  in  the  glorious  rays 
that  heralded  the  approach  of  the  great  god 
of  day,  as  yet  himself  invisible.     The  dark 
mass,  sharply  traced  as  its  edges  were,  was 
all  that  it  was  then  possible  for  me  to  see  of 
a  great  gorge  that  like  a  mighty  sabre  gash 
cleft  the  brawny  flank  of  the  mountain,  and 
which,  from  information  I  was  in  possession 
of,  I  concluded  contained  somewhere  in  its  • 
gloomy  depths    the  fort  to   which  I  was 
bound*    But  as  to  the  distance  that  still  lay 
between  me  and  my  morning's  goal  I  was 
ignorant,  and  so  I  remained  till  I  and  my 
small  party  of  followers  arrived  within  half- 
a  mile  or  so  of  the  foot  of  the  hills  in  our 
front.     Then  as  I  rode  sazing  at  the  rugged 
majesty  of  the  mountain  sides  that  reared 
themselves  a  stupendous  barrier  across  the 
road,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  party 
of  horsemen  debouching  from  the  hills  in 
single  file  into  the  plam  below.     These 
horsemen,  to  the  number  of  some  thirty  or 
forty,  aa  far  as  I  could  judge  from  a  hurried 
estimation  I  made  of  them,,  no  sooner  ap- 
peared to  feel  level  ground  beneath  their 
horses'  feet  than  they  threw  themselves  into 
a  broken  and  irregular  line  and  came  sweep- 
ing towards^  me.     So  suddenly  had  they 
oome  int»  view,  and  so  rapidly  were  they 
apraoaching,  that  I  bad  scarcely  time  to 
look  roun  J  and  range  my  small  party  of 
followers  in   front  of  the    baggage-mules 
when  the  shouts  of  the  leading  horsemen 
and  the  wild  music  of  kettledrums  reached 
mj  ears.    From  the  tactics  of  the  swiftly 
advancing  line  I  soon  became  aware  that  no 
hostile  attack  was  intended.     A  few  shots 
indeed  were  fired,  but  the  long,  slender 
'*  jezails  "  were  pointed  sometimes  straight 
at  the  heart  of  a  curvetting  comrade  in  the 
ranks,  sometimes  swung  round  to  the  rear, 
cjer  the  streaming  courser's  tail  as  if  to 
dispose  of  an  imaginary  pursuing  enemr. 
On  thev  came,  galloping  madly  onwards, 
leaving  long  lines  of  dust  behind  them,  and 


presenting  in  the  bright  moniin<r  light  a 
must  spinted  and  imposing  pageant.    The 
cbieft  of  the  party,  riding  slightly  in  ad- 
vance of  the  line,  were  conspicuous  in  the 
centre.    They  rode  with  loose  rein,  bat 
when  they  had  approached  to  a  distance  of 
about  fifty  yards  or  so  of  my  party  they 
pulled  up  with  a  jerk  so  sharp  and  sudden 
that  their  steeds,  furrowing  the  dry  gravel- 
ly soil  with  their  hind  feet,  were  brought  to 
an  almost  instantaneous  halt    From  these 
preliminaries,  added  to  the  fact  that  the 
norsemen  were  commencing  to  range  them- 
selves in  line  along  the  road,  it  became  at 
once  evident  that  this  was  the  escort  that 
had  been  sent  out  to  meet  me  and  conduct 
me  to  the  Fort    1  knew  that,  this  being  the 
case,  it  would  be  becoming  in  me  to  dismount 
and  meet  the  two  chien  on  foot.    I  per- 
ceived they  had  already  thrown  themselves 
from  their  saddles  and  were  striding  across 
the  plain  with  that  peculiar  waddling  gait 
which  the  Afghanas  either  afiect  or  cannot 
avoid  when  they  attempt  to  walk  in  their 
long   pointed   boots,    which   were    never 
meant  to  erace  anything  but  a  iioneman's 
legs.     Before  I  had  taken  a  dozen  steps  I 
was  embraced  by  the  younger  of  the  two 
men  in  true  Afghaun  fashion.    This  consist- 
ed of  his  throwing  his  arms  round  my  waist 
and  resting  his  chin  first  on  my  right  shoul- 
der and  then  on  my  left,  I  doing  the  like  by 
him.    In  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  the 
"  Khoosh   amuaeed,"  the  usual  welcome, 
having  been  given  and  the  ordinary  saluta- 
tions having  been  addressed  in  the  Persian 
language,  we  had  remounted  and  were  jog^ 
ginff  on  our  way  to  the  hills  in  front  of  us. 

As  we  rode  along  I  had  ample  time  to 
scan  the  features  and  dress  of  my  two  com- 
panions. The  younger  of  the  horsemen, 
who  I  learned  was  the  son  of  the  chief  in 
whose  house  I  was  shortly  to  be  a  guest, 
was  tali,  straight  as  a  cypress,  and  withal 
singularly  handsome.  I  guessed  him  to  be 
about  five-and-twenty,  but  he  was  scarcely 
twenty,  as  he  afterwards  informed  me.  fi[e 
wore  a  loose  flowing  brown-coloured  cloak 
made  of  the  soft  hair  of  the  mountain* goat 
It  W9S  fastened  across  the  chest,  but  the 
long  folds  below  the  fasteninjj  were  thrown 
back,  and  showed  beneath  a  nchly  brocaded 
coat  made  of  the  finest  European  cloth. 
This,  sitting  close  to  his  figure,  displayed 
his  broad  shoulders  and  slender  waist  to  the 
utmost  advantage.  Through  the  folds  of  a 
Cachemire  shawl  which  served  as  a  girdlOt 
were  passed  a  brace  of  silver-mountal  pis- 
tols and  a  formidable-looking  double-edged 
dagger.  In  addition  to  these  arms  he  wore 
a  sword,  and  a  Ibwling-piece  of  English 
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monnfacture  was  slung  obli({ueIy  across  his 
back.  His  turbau  of  blue  shawl  and  of 
the  finest  texture  was  wound  loosely  about 
the  bead,  the  worked  ends  hanging  down 

ficturesquely  oyer  his  shoulders  behind, 
lis  boots,  made  of  the  wild>ass*B  skin,  were 
of  a  light  buff  colour,  and  reached  almost 
to  the  knee.  They  were  very  pointed  at 
the  toe,  and  with  heels  so  long  and  small 
that  walking  in  them  must  have  been  some- 
thing akin  to  torture.  The  voung  chief 
was  evidently  a  most  finished  horseman. 
His  followers,  with  spears  levelled  and 
matchlocks  unslunff,  had  spread  themselves 
over  the  plain  and  were  going  through  a 
variety  of  warlike  evolutions.  Every  now 
and  then  one  of  them  would  dash  across 
the  road  and  fire  his  matchlock  immediate- 
ly in  front  of  us,  causing  the  youns  chiefs 
horse  to  rear  and  plunge  and  snatch  at  the 
sharp  bit  in  a  way  that  put  even  his  horse- 
manship to  the  test.  But  he  managed  the 
hot-blooded  young  animal  beneath  nim  at 
all  times  with  consummate  temper  and 
skill.  The  other  of  my  companions,  who 
now  rode  upon  my  lei't,  was  a  man  of  very 
different  aspect.  A  spare  shrivelled  rem- 
nant of  a  man  who  appeared  quite  at  home 
in  the  saddle,  but  to  whom,  heavy  beetling 
brows,  a  malignant  eye,  and  a  Mejphistoph- 
eles  hook  to  his  nose,  gave  certainly  no  pre- 
possessing appearance.  He  was  simply  at- 
tired, and  as  he  rode  along  his  whole 
thoughts  seemed  to  be  concentrated  in  the 
attempts  that  he  momentarily  made  to  keep 
himself  protected  by  his  cloak  from  the  chill 
blasts  of  the  morning  air  that  swept  every 
now  and  then  in  sharp  gusts  across  the 
plain.  His  reception  of  me,  I  remarked, 
had  been  cold  and  distant  as  compared 
with  that  given  me  by  his  younger  compan- 
ion. And  since  we  had  remounted  he  had 
not  attempted  to  address  another  remark 
to  me  of  any  kind.  The  young  chief,  Fira- 
moorz  Khan,  several  times  bantered  him 
on  his  moody  silence,  but  the  only  answer 
the  old  man  vouchsafed  consisted  of  a  few 
words  that  were  quite  unintelligible,  mut- 
tered as  they  were  from  beneath  the  volu- 
minous folds  of  his  oloak,  under  which  all 
but  his  eyes  and  nose  were  buried.  When 
we  reached  the  hills  and  had  ascended  a 
little  way  up  the  first  slope,  Firamoorz  asked 
me  to  turn  round  and  look  at  the  play  of 
his  horsemen  in  the  plain  below.  It  was 
of  a  most  spirited  and  exoiting  character. 
Upon  tlie  wi<le  level  plain  that  bad  looked 
so  desolate  and  lifeless  when  I  had  first  be- 
held it  in  the  morning,  a  mimic  battle  was 
being  enacted,  in  which  each  horseman, 
figbtmg  independently  of  his   comrades, 


attacked  or  retired  as  fancy  urged.  One 
of  these  horsemen,  dressed  in  a  close-fitting 
tunic  of  dark  blue,  and  armed  with  a  shield 
matchlock,  and  sword,  particularly  attract* 
ed  my  attention.  Wi  th  reins  hanging  loose 
from  the  saddle-bow,  he  urged  his  horse  to 
his  utmost  speed.  At  times  he  would  use 
his  nCatchlock,  firing  it  as  he  galloped  along 
in  every  position  that  it  was  possible  ibr  a 
horseman  to  throw  himself  into,  and  regain 
his  seat  in  the  saddle.  At  other  times,  hav- 
ing slung  his  matchlock  obliquely  behind 
him,  and  covering  his  body  with  hiJs  shield, 
he  would  draw  his  sword  —  the  curved 
scimitar  of  Khorassan  —  and  keeping  it  in 
perpetual  movement,  would  cause  it  to 
nicker  and  gleam  and  make  lines  of  fire  in 
the  brilliant  sunlight  that  now  poured  over 
the  plain.  The  horseman,  the  carrier  of 
the  kettledrums,  ponderous-looking  things 
swathed  in  scarlet  cloth,  had  followed  us  up 
the  slope.  He  had  been  standing  behind 
us  motionless  as  a  statue,  but  at  a  signal 
from  Firamoorz  he  commenced  violently  to 
agitate  his  wrists,  and  so  the  thunder  of  the 
drums  pealing  forth,  the  mimic  fight  below 
came  to  an  end.  The  horsemen  then,  rein- 
ing in  their  steeds,  came  trooping  leisurely 
up  the  hill  towards  the  spot  where  we  were, 
and  a  gaily-dressed,  bright-eyed  boy  having 
approached  Firamoorz,  placed  a  hawk  upon 
his  wrist.  The  order  of  march  was  resumed , 
and  by  a  tortuous  winding  path  we  made 
our  way  through  the  hills.  From  the  high- 
est summits  of  Uiese  hills  the  "  teehoo  "  every 
now  and  then  sent  forth  his  plaintive  and 
melancholy  note.  And  whenever  one  of 
these  birdis,  a  sort  of  small  mountain  par- 
tridge, was  flushed  by  our  approach,  the 
hawK  was  slipped.  He  seldom  failed  in 
bringing  the  quarry  to  the  ground,  so  swift 
and  sure  was  his  flight.  A  horseman  would 
then  dash  forward  over  rocks  and  stones, 
seize  the  fluttering  helpless  thing,  and  turn- 
ing towards  Mecca  the  holy,  would  cut  his 
throat  with  all  possible  and  orthodox  cere- 
mony. 

Fu'amoorz  had  told  me  that,  firom  the  spot 
where  his  party  had  first  met  me,  his  fath- 
er's fort  was  distant  some  two  hours'  ride ; 
or,  as  I  reckoned  it,  about  seven  miles.  So 
that  by  the  time  we  reached  the  opening  of 
the  great  goi^  that  I  had  seen  and  tnmd 
in  the  eany  morning,  the  sun's  rays  were 
touching  the  rocky  saw-like  crest  of  its 
western  side.  Our  road,  ascending  rapidly, 
clung  to  the  precipitous  side  of  the  gorge, 
whose  uppermost  edge  glowed  in  lieht ; 
but  where  we  rode  we  were  in  the  Seep 
shadow  of  the  opposite  side,  which  towered 
aloft  like  await  above  us.    Beneath  was  a 
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brawling  torrent,  that  every  here  and  there 
as  it  leapt  from  one  big  boulder  to  another, 
formed  between  them  those  glassy  black 
pools  which  are 

"  The  torrent's  stillness  ere  it  rush  below." 

As  we  proceeded,  the  gorge  contractdS,  its 
sides  snooting  up  perpendicularly  on  both 
sides,  so  that  we  could  see  only  a  narrow 
slip  of  the  bright  blue  sky  above.  But, 
much  as  I  was  struck  with  the  wild  and 
savage  beauty  of  the  scene,  there  was  not 
much  time,  or  I  should  rather  say  leisure, 
to  look  about  one,  for  the  path  we  were 
pursuing  was  so  steep,  and  the  face  of  the 
rock  across  which  it  lay  so  smooth  and  slip- 
pery, that  my  attention  was  fully  occupied 
m  keeping  my  horse  upon  his  legs.  Where 
your  stirrup-iron  dandles  over  a  precipice, 
scenery  loses  a  certain  portion  of  the  at- 
traction which  it  would  otherwise  possess. 
I  glanced  at  the  dark  silent  pools  below  and 
the  jagged  sides  of  the  gorge,  but  my  most 
earnest  gaze  was  fixed  on  the  great  boulders 
of  rock  nearer  at  hand,  and  over  which  we 
were  scrambling  and  clattering.  And  when 
we  had  passed  some  unusually  bad  bit  of 
the  road  without  accident  I  could  not  avoid 
looking  ahead  and  praying  that  better  trav- 
elling was  near.  In  consequence  of  its 
being  impossible  for  a  considerable  distance 
for  two  horsemen  to  ride  abreast,  we  went 
in  single  file,  Firamoorz  immediately  pre- 
ceding me.  Many  a  time  I  trembled  for 
the  safety  of  the  young  chief,  for  his  hot- 
blooded  fiery  steea,  rendered  impatient  by 
the  oft-recurring  irregularities  of  the  path, 
rushed  at  the  great  boulders  we  were  cross- 
ing in  a  manner  that  made  it  appear  inevi- 
table that  soouer  or  later  his  legs  would  slip 
firom  under  him ;  and  a  fall  on  such  a  road 
conld  not  have  had  well  other  than  conse- 
quences most  fatal.  I  silently  wondered 
at  the  calm  self-possession,  nerve,  and  tem- 
per of  the  young  chief  under  the  circum- 
stances. As  if  deeming  that  the  animal  was 
perfectly  cognisant  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  irom  the  yawning  golf  below, 
he  seldom  or  never  checked  him  with  the 
bit,  leaving  him  to  his  own  wild  way  of  sur- 
mounting all  obstacles.  When  I  say  that 
the  art  of  shoeing  horses  is  at  its  verv  rudest 
stage  among  the  Afghauns, —  simply  a  flat 
piece  of  iron  nailed  over  the  hoof,  —  it  will 
De  at  once  understood  what  a  disadvantage 
a  horse  so  shod  labours  under  when  cross- 
ing rocky  ground. 

Whenever  conversation  was  practicable, 
Firamoorz  did  not  fail  to  enliven  the  way 
with  his  remarks^   My  English  hunting-sad- 


die  particularly  attracted  his  astonishment 
and  curiosity.  He  seemed  to  think  it  was 
made  of  wood.  About  it  and  my  dress  he 
made  many  quaint  and  original  remarks. 
His  firank  manner  and  the  brusque  infor- 
mal way  in  which  he  let  me  know  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind  was  vastly  amusing,  and 
contrasted  agreeably  with  the  customs  and 
manner  of  speech  of  the  Persians  —  a  ))eo* 
pie  of  whom  I  had  shortly  previous  had 
some  experience,  and  to  whom  Socheibu- 
cauld's  saying,  that  ^'  words  were  meant  to 
conceal  our  thoughts,''  most  pertinently  ap- 
plies. Looking  at  my  old  well-worn  saddle, 
he  said  it  was  the  first  he  had  ever  seen, 
and  he  wondered  that  1  should  prefer  to 
ride  on  a  thing  so  small  and  with  a  surface 
so  glossy  and  shppery,  instead  of  upon  ooe 
such  as  he  was  using,  where  the  rider  had 
plenty  of  room  to  turn  round  and  shift  him- 
self about  in,  and  where  the  knee  pressed 
a  surface  that  was  both  rough  and  soft. 
But  with  the  stirrup-irons  he  was  particu- 
larly pleased,  and  he  frankly  declared  that, 
in  his  estimation,  thev  were  worth  more 
than  all  the  saddles  '^  Fenngestan  *'  could 
produce. 

Our  progress,  owing  to  the  roughness  of 
the  road,  was  at  times  but  slow,  so  that  the 
sun  was  high  in  the  heavens   before  we 
reached  the  turn  in  the  gorge  whence  the 
Fort  of  the  young  chiefs  lather  was  visible. 
From  this  point  it  appeared  directly  in  (root 
of  us,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  gorge, 
which  here  opened  out  to  a  breadth  of  a 
mile  or  so,. revealing  behind  a  grand  pane* 
rama  of  mountains  piled  on  mountains.    We 
made  an  abrupt  descent  till' we  came  to  a 
ford  in  the  stream,  where  the  horses  of  the 
party,  many  of  them  still  bearing  traces  of 
their  mormng's  gallop,  were  allowed  a  co- 
pious drink  of  water.     On  the  opposite  side, 
gently  ascending  to  the  walla  of  the  '-  Kil- 
laug  **  or  fort,  was  an  open  bit  of  around. 
Over  this  the  A%haun  norsemen,  clapping 
their  heavy  stirrup-irons  to  their  horses' 
sides,  galloped  some  three  or  four  times  at 
speed.    This  galloping  a  horse  for  some  ten 
minutes  or  so  at  his  best  pace,  immediately 
after  he  has  been  watered,  renders  him,  at 
least  so  say  the  Af^hauna  and  Turcomans, 
hardy,  and  greatly  uiproves  his  wind.     As 
we  rode  up  the  open  space,  with  the  horse- 
men galloping  hitner  and  thither,  some  small 
cannon,  mounted  on  the  walls  of  the  Fort, 
bellowed  out  a  rude  welcome,  which,  being 
caught  by  a  multitude  of  echoes,  boomed 
solemnly  away,  and  was  lost  amid  the  dis- 
tant rocky  peaks.    The  Fort  of  F ap- 
peared   to    be    built   of  sunburnt     brick 
throughout  —  a  large  massive  and  ancient 
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Btnictare,  witli  bastions  and  connecting  cur- 
tains which  in  some  places  were  loopholed 
for  defence.  The  muzzles  of  the  guns  that 
were  being  fired  projected  slightly  from  the 
parapet,  on  the  top  of  which  they  rested. 
At  each  discharge,  a  clond  of  something 
which  was  not  smoke,  issued  from  beneath 
the  muzzle.  On  approaching  nearer,  it  was 
evident  that  the  concussion  of  each  dis- 
charge brought  down  a  piece  of  the  wall,  a 
matter  apparently  of  but  small  moment  to 
the  Afghaun  artillerymen,  who  were  to  be 
seen  busy  above  the  guns,  loadi^  and  fir- 
ing away  with  the  utmost  indiflSrence  to 
the  damage  that  was  being  done  to  the  de- 
fences. As  we  finally  entered  the  massive 
gateway,  we  brushed  by  the  inhabitants,  old 
and  yonne,  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
were  standing  crowding  both  sides  of  the 
entrance.  The  men  were  mostly  strong, 
sturdy-looking  fellows,  with  a  rude  glow  of 
health  upon  their  cheeks.  They  were  clad 
in  coarse-coloured  linen,  with  a  sheepskin 
jacket  or  cloak  hitched  upon  their  shoul- 
ders, the  anns  hanging  dojrn  empty  behind, 
like  those  of  a  hussar  jacket.  Of  the  wo- 
men, generally  speaking,  no  portion  of  the 
features  was  vinble.  A  white  thick  veil  fell 
over  tbs  ejres,  and  the  figure  was  entirely 
enveloped  m  blue  drapery.  Here  and  there 
amonfist  the  crowd  might  be  seen  a  hand 
wrinkled  with  toil  and  old  age,  holding 
down  the  veil  with  a  determination  so  se- 
vere that  it  would  have  baffled  the  very  eve 
of  a  lynx  to  catch  even  a  glimpse  of  the 
possessor's  faded  charms.  Intersnersed 
among  the  gazing  fl;roups  were  the  *'  Keesh- 
SufiTeed,"  the  grev-oeards  of  the  place,  who, 
with  heads  swathed  in  ponderous  turbans, 
looked  as  picturesque  and  patriarchal  as  if 
they  had  stepMd  down  from  some  old  Ital- 
ian fresco.  The  children,  some  of  them 
ruddy  and  beautiful,  ran  forward,  clapped 
their  hands,  and  looked  half  in  wondennent, 
half  in  alarm,  at  the  novel  sight  of  a  white  &ice 
and  a  pith  helmet  The  dust  raised  by  oor 
hones  tread,  as  we  passed  under  the  mas- 
sive gateway,  was  stifling.  We  rode  through 
a  small  bazaar,  whose  principal  commodi- 
ties appeared  to  be  drieid  fruits  and  grain, 
and  whose  principal  occupants  were  ragged 
beggars,  who  had  located  themselves  in  ev- 
enr  point  of  vantage-ground  upon  our  road. 
These,  as  we  nas^d,  struck  their  breasts, 
and  then  stood  with  upturned  palms  while 
they  called  down  the  blessings  of  All^ 
upon  our  heads.  After  a  ride  of  a  few  hun- 
dred yards,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  edge 
of  the  great  moat  that  surrounded  the  keep 
or  citadel  of  the  place.  Here  the^  young 
chief  rode  forward,  and,  making  a  signal  to 
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some  *'  Sirbauz,"  *  who  were  lounging 
about  on  the  other  side,  a  drawbridge  was 
let  down,  and  we  clatt^d  over  the  rough 
uneven  planks  like  a  troop  of  horsemen 
entering  a  castle  of  some  feudal  lord  <^  the 
middle  ages.  In  a  small  yard,  immediate- 
ly inside  the  main  wall  of  the  citadel,  we 
dismounted,  and  Firamoorz,  taking  me  by 
the  hand,  and  pronouncing  many  a  ^*  Bis- 
millah,"  led  me  into  the  interior.  As  I 
looked  behind  me  I  saw  the  drawbridge  be- 
ine  slowly  raised,  and  then,  as  the  great 
bolts  fell  with  a  loud  clank,  I  felt  that, 
though  a  guest,  I  was  for  the  time  being  a 
prisoner.  Firamoorz,  familiar  with  every 
turn  and  twist  of  the  tortuous  way,  walked 
forward  with  a  quick  step ;  but,  as  the  pas- 
sages along  which  we  went  were  ill-lighted, 
and  some  not  lighted  at  all,  a  slower  pace 
would  to  me  have  been  preferable ;  for  a 
long  ride  had  left  me  cramped  and  stiff,  so 
that  I  more  than  once  stumbled  over  the  ir- 
regularities of  the  ground.  As  far  as  I 
could  judge,  we  were  passing  alons  under 
some  of  the  principal  buildings  of  the  cita- 
del. At  length  my  guide,  taking  me  up  a 
flight  of  rude  stone  steps,  brought  me  into  a 
small  yard.  On  the  other  side  of  this  yard 
was  the  room  that  had  been  allotted  to  me 
as  the  place  of  my  abode  during  my  stay 
in  the  Fort  Here  Firamoorz  left  me,  but 
not  before  he  had  told  me  that  the  bath 
would  be  ready,  and  at  my  disposal,  in  an 
bour. 

When  the  young  Chief  had  taken  his  de- 
parture, I  took  the  o]^rtunity  of  looking 
about  me  to  see  whereabouts  I  was  in  the 
citadel,  the  principal  points  of  which  I  had 
scanned  from  the  exterior  as  we  entered.  I 
found  I  was  at  a  large  bastion  at  the  south- 
west angle.  The  yard  to  which  we  had  as- 
cended ibrmed  part  of  the  summit  of  the 
bastion,  and  a  parapet,  more  or  less  broken, 
led  round  it  The  door  through  which  we 
had  entered  was  at  the  base  of  what  looked 
like  an  old  deserted  dwelling,  for  the  wood- 
en shutters,  which  had  closed  the  apertures 
of  the  windows,  had  been  partially  rent 
away,  leaving  the  interior  exposed.  The 
walls  were  cracked  and  orumbhn^,  present- 
ing throughout  a  rained  and  (ulapidated 
appearance.  Of  windows  in  my  room  there 
were  two  —  one  overUx^dng  the  moat  of  the 
keep ;  the  other  was  on  the  side  of  the  ter- 
race, and  raised  above  its  level  some  three 
or  four  feet  They  were  mere  apertures. 
Glass  there  was  none ;  but  a  rude  wooden* 
shutter  half  closed  the  terrace  window^ 
My  apartment,  which  had  evidently  not 

•  lit,  nmjm  with  the  band. 
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been  inhabited  for  a  Ions  tinie,bQre  traces 
of  haTing  been  swept  and  gambbed.  Wa- 
ter bad  been  sprinlued  npon  the  mad  floor, 
and  across  tfie  upper  end  of  the  room  was 
spread  a  feH  clotb,  of  great  thickness  and 
Tsloe,  and  bright  wiHi  the  hne  of  all  the 
coAaatB  of  the  rainbow.  Has  and  a  large 
silk-eovered  pillow,  which  rested  against 
liie  wan,  was  the  nmple  fumitore  m  the 
room.  Li  a  fewminntes  mj  Persian  ser- 
Tants  bad  sprrad  my  bed^  poised  mr  basin 
npon  its  tripod  stand,  and  placed  mUi  some 
ceremony  npon  the  flk>ar  the  few  books  that 
compoaed  mj  library.  These,  the  prelimi- 
naries of  my  taking  np  my  abode,  being 
dnly  settled  and  arraaeed,  the  chamber, 
wim  its  brown  nrad  waSs  and  dilapidated 
wmdows,  had  soon  a  hoaiely  appearance 
ftrme. 

Aboot  an  hour  had  elapsed  when  the  ap- 
parition of  a  handsome  well-dressed  At- 
tfhaon  at  Uie  door  warned  me  that  the  protn- 
Med  bath  was  ready.  I  was  np  in  an  in- 
stant, fbr  I  knew  c^old  the  comfort  that  an 
hour  or  so  of  parboiling  and  shampooing 
bron^t  to  aching  bones  and  weary  mnscles. 
CNitnde  in  the  Btde  yard  were  grouped 
some  four  or  fKe  ret^ers  of  the  joong 
(^ef.  They  were  all  armed  to  the  teeth, 
and  after  the  Afghann  had  marshaDed  them 
into  order,  it  looked,  when  we  all  walked 
silently  away  together,  as  if  we  were  bent 
on  some  desperate  deed  of  bkx)d,  rather 
than  lor  the  peacefiil  parpose  of  a  bath. 
We  marched  away  witn  all  dne  solemnity 
to  tliat  part  of  tiie  dtadel  in  which  I  was 
infinvied  the  yonng  ChiePs  apartments  and 
<*  Anderoon  **  *  were  sitnated.  Thioogh 
darik  panages,  np  cmmblinff  steps,  across 
fittfe  open  terraces  from  which  we  looked 
.np  and  cacui^  a  elimpse  of  lofty  window- 
l£,m,a»,^mJL  <£lr  imfto  the  fiule 
honoycomb  duunbers  that  fbnned  the 
«  Hwmmanm  **  or  baUi  of  the  Chiefs  dwell- 
ing. My  attendnits  haTing  here  left  me,  I 
speedily  starendered  myself  to  a  tall  gaunt 
man,  who,  stripped  naked  to  the  waist,  was 
wattw^  fbr  my  arrival  In  tiie  space  of  a 
ftw  minutes  he  had  drsosod  me  much  in  the 
flame  fhshion  in  which  he  himself  was  clad. 
A  gay-celonrsd  cotton  sheet  was  womd 
about  my  lower  limbfl,  and  then,  being 
polled  tieht  at  the  waist,  was  fastened  in 
the  twinklinff  of  an  eye  in  a  knot  wonder- 
ftdly  fim  ana  artistic  Another  sheet  was 
wrapped  looBely  but  carefully  about  my 
head ;  and  so  aoeootred,  and*shufRing  over 
the  tiled  floor  in  wooden  shoes,  I  accompanied 
ay  gaunt  friend,  who  took  me  by  the  huid 
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into  a  small  inner  chamber.    In  this  cham- 
ber nothing  was  risible  dntwh  the  moist 
warm  vapoar  that  enTeloped   all    things, 
save  a  round  aperture  in  the  dome-^ke 
roof  above.    An  intense  discomfort  of  a 
few  minutes,  during  which  a  sense  pervaded 
me  that  the  blood  of  the  whole  body  bad 
suddenly  rushed  into  and  filled  the  veins  of 
my  head;   a  short  and  sharp  hatde  with 
tiie  powers  of  darimess  and  pungent  aoap  ; 
a  feeling  of  utter  and  hoperess  prostration 
amounting  almost  to  fhintness,  quickhr  fol- 
lowed  by  a  sensation  that  the  lai^guid  life 
stealing  back  upon  me  was  a  dear  treasure 
worth  possessing  —  nay,  more,  a  blessing  to 
be   humblv  gratefbl    fbr; — these   things, 
one  and  all,  satisfied  me  that  the  man,  por- 
tions of  whose  gaont  frame  I  had  every  now 
and  then  fancied  I  had  canght  a  glimpse  of 
through  the  misty  darbess  of  the  baffc, 
was  an  artist  of  no  mean  pretensions,  and 
one  who,  though  living  in    this    obscure 
mountun  fort,  might  ranc  among  the  best 
and  most  skilled  **  hummanmchees  "  of  Isfa* 
boon.    Daring  the  deHehtful  sense  of  com- 
fort and  repose  that  fiOowed  the  bath,  I 
trifled  with  some  oofTee,  very  bhck  and 
very  bitter,  a  kaileeoon  of  indifferent  to- 
bacco, a  hoge  watersnelon,  and  a  tray  of 
sweet-meats.    Hiese  last  were  snow-white 
and  of  an  riiapesi    But  tiie  round  ones, 
while  they  were  the  most  palatable^  were 
at  the  same  time  of  a  consistency  so  curi- 
oos,  that  one  conld  onhr  break  them  by  lay- 
ing ihem  flat  in  the  palm  of  one  hand,  while 
yon  struck  at  them  with  the  edge  of  an- 
other.   In  this  way  they  broke  at  once  like 
a  biscuit    Any  otber  attempt  to   break 
them,  and  ihey  resolved  themselves   into 
something  the*  conristency  of  india-rubber, 
and  then  their  modo  was  ^frangas,  noa 
flectes.** 

The  yonn^  Ouef  had  told  me  that  during 
my  staj  in  his  fhther^  fort  I  was  to  consider 
myseu  entirely  as  his  cuest  Noting  in 
tfcie  way  of  food,  either  for  my  servants  or 
horses,  or  for  mysdf,  was  to  be  purchased. 
In  the  evening  when  I  walked  down  to  die 
spot  where  my  horses  had  been  picketed,  I 
found  them  amply  supplied  with  bvley  and 
chopped  straw.  My  two  ^frian  grooms 
were  sitting  on  theb  heels,  wearing  idl  die 
appearance  of  men  who  had  been  wdl  fM. 
£ven  the  muleteers,  who  so  fieqnently,  by 
reason  of  their  inscrutable  whims,  tend  to 
Qpnbitter  the  life  of  a  trsreller  in  diese 
countries,  appeared  fbr  once  in  a  way  to  be 
happy  and  contented,  and  wanting  nothing. 
As  the  sun  touched  the  reeky  horiaon  that 
bounded  the  riew  on  Ae  west,  I  wended 
my  way  along  the  nmpaitB,  baek  to  mj 
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apartments,  BO  as  to  meet  the  young  Chief, 
wbo  had  protnised  to  pay  me  a  visit  an 
.  hour  before  the  **  ehaum,**  or  evening  meal. 
He  came  attended  by  the  old  man  who 
had  accompanied  him  in  tho*moming,  and 
by  several  armed  retainers.  These  took  up 
their  position  along  the  wall  of  the  terrace 
outside  of  the  room,  but  the  old  man,  whom 
I  soon  learned  was  called  the  "  Oozeer,** 
entered  with  Firamoorz,  and  took  his  seat 
beside  him  on  the  felt  cloth.  Firamoorz 
examined  with  great  curioeity  every  single 
article  of  European  manufacture  that  I 
})Ofisessed,  and  with  the  greatest  freedom 
asked  all  manner  of  (questions  regarding  the 
use  that  was  made  of  theoL  A  few  rough 
sketches  in  water  colours  that  were  in  my 
book  pleased  him  much,  and  he  insisted 
upon  my  making  a  picture  of  him  shooting 
an  antelope,  wiUi  the  least  possible  delay, 

fat  he  might  present  the  same  to  his  father, 
told  him  I  would  try  next  morning  to 
make  a  picture  of  him,  such  as  he  desired  to 
have.  The  delay  seemed  to  cause  him 
great  disappointment,  for,  pointing  to  my 
colour-box,  which  lay  open  before  him, 
he  said,  that  with  the  colours  all  ready  as 
they  appeared  to  be,  he  should  have 
thought  the  picture  mighf  have  been  done 
at  once.  As  it  had  happened  in  the 
morning,  so  it  happened  now,  that  the  old 
man  maintained  a  reserved  silence,  but 
every  now  and  then  I  remarked  he  raised 
his  overhanging  penthouse  brows,  and  I 
could  see  the  somewhat  sinister  gleam  of 
luseye  as  he  stole  an  observant  curious 

fiance  around  the  room.  After  half  an 
our^s  pleasant  but  somewhat  boisterous 
conversation,  Firamoorz  withdrew,  having 
previously  arran^^ed  the  hour  at  which  1 
was  to  pay  a  visit  of  ceremony  the  next 
morning  to  his  aged  father.  As  they  left 
I  observed  the  old  Oozeer  step  off  the  felt 
carpet,  and  walk  auickl^  to  that  eud  of 
the  room  where  tne  wmdow  was  which 
looked  down  into  the  moat  below.  From 
out  of  this  window  he  cast  a  downward 
glance,  and  then,  apparently  satisfied,^  he 
caught  up  the  skirt  of  his  long  flowing 
cloak,  and  stepped  briskly  away  afler  his 
young  Chief. 

^  For  my  eveniiu;  repast  several  savoury 
dishes  were  brought  to  me  straight  from  the 
<«  Anderoon,**  —  roast  and  stewed  lamb 
smothered  in  rice  and  raisins,  various  succu- 
lent vesetables  cooked  in  oil,  and  some 
pktes  of  cooked  and  raw  fruit.  The  exer- 
tions of  the  gaunt  man  in  the  bath  had 
endowed  me  with  so  good  an  appetite  that 
I  did  ample  justice  to  the  excellent  dishes 
set'  before  me.    tHien  I  had  finished,  the 


many-coloured  and  well-stained  tablecloth  * 
was  carried  away  by  one  of  the  servants 
of  Firamoorz,  but  the  large  pieces  of  un- 
leavened bread  which  had  served  both  for 
plates  and  dishes,  and  all  that  remained 
upon  them,  were  taken  possession  of  by  mr 
two  Persian  servants,  whose  right  handb 
never  ceased  their  labours  till  every  scrap 
had  disappeared. 

The  previous  night  having  been  passed 
in  the  saddle,  I  retired  to  rest  rather  earlier 
than  usual.  My  bed  was  spread  upon  the 
ground,  and  from  the  spot  where  I  lay  I 
could  see  the  broken  indented  Une  of  the 
wall  that  formed  the  farther  parapet  of 
the  bastion,  clearly  and  sharmy  defined 
against  the  starlit  sky.  Before  I  fell  asleep 
I  observed  that  the  fine  of  waU  —  and  ex- 
actly that  portion  of  it  which  crossed  my 
window — resembled  the  profile  of  an  up- 
turned face,  and  curiously  enough,  though 
on  a  somewhat  gigantic  scale,  of  a  face  re- 
markablv  r^ular  and  Grecian  in  its  out- 
line. And  thus,  having  discovered  the 
fancied  resemblance  to  a  human  counte- 
nance that  the  top  of  the  old  ruined  wall 
presented  when  thrown  into  black  relief 
Dy  the  shades  of  night,  I  became  so  fasci- 
nated with  the  discovery,  that  long  before  I 
had  fallen  asleep  I  eazed  and  gazed 
through  the  darkness  tilT  the  features  en- 
gravea  themselves  upon  my  memory  like 
those  of  some  familiar,  well-known,  and 
well-remembered  fhce.  As  I  wandered 
away  to  the  land  of  dreams,  the  clanging 
boom,  of  kettledrums  and  the  shrill  notes 
of  some  instrument  that  sounded  like  those 
of  a  fife  arose  from  some  of  the  courtyards 
below,  and  then  indistinctly  I  heard  the 
martial  sounds  caught  up  by  the  night 
breeze  and  swept^away  to  be  the  sport  of 
distant  mountain  echoes. 

How  lon^  I  had  slept  I  knew  not,  but 
about  midnight,  as  I  reckoned,  I  was  awoke 
by  the  creaking  of  the  one  wooden  shutter 
that  half  closed  the  aperture  of  that  win- 
dow of  my  room  which  looked  out  upon 
the  terrace.  The  light  wind  eddying 
round  the  bastion  caught  the  projecting 
shutter,  and  set  it  creaking  on  its  osier 
hinges  with  such  a  ^*atinK  doleful  noise 
that  once  I  had  beard  it  I  felt  that  sleep, 
tired  though  I  was,  was  out  of  the  question 
till  I  had  fastened  the  offending  ooiect  in 
such  a  way  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
it  to  offend  any  longer.  I  tnerefore  at 
once  rose  for  the  purpose  of  securing  it, 
but  before  doing  so,  1  looked  out  upon  the 
night    A  waning  moon  that  was  just  rising 

•  A  weU-staiB«d  totlMl  tablMlolh  to  eontidered  a 
token  ot  die  UbermUty  ud  good  oheer  of  the  boat. 
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threw  litde  or  no  light  tipon  the  scene 
around  me.  But  the  stars,  set  in  the  deep 
blue  enamel  of  the  heaven,  were  every- 
where in  their  most  brilliant  array.  Look- 
ing immediately  about  me,  the  massive 
walls  of  the  fortress  appeared  dark,  solid, 
and  sombre  against  the  midnight  sky. 
From  my  two  servants,  who  lay  stretch^ 
like  corpses  flat  upon  the  terrace,  immedi- 
ately outside  the  door  of  my  room,  my 
eaze  wandered  to  the  old  mined  wall  th»t 
bounded  the  terre-plein  of. the  bastion. 
Then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  I  bethought 
me  of  the  outline  of  the  face  that  had  so 
&scinated  me  as  I  fell  asleep,  I  commenced 
to  look  for  the,  to  me,  well-known  features 
so  fancifully  formed  by  the  accidents  of 
ruin  and  decay.  But,  strange  to  relate,  I 
could  see  nowhere  that  for  wnich  I  looked* 
No  profile  of  a  face,  or  anything  resembling 
it,  was  visible.  Do  what  I  would,  my  eyes 
seemed  spontaneously  ever  to  come  back 
and  rest  upon  a  certain  projection  or  rise 
which  looked  so  black,  still,  and  dark,  that 
it  appeared  as  if  of  a  piece  with  the  wall 
itself.  But  in  a  few  minutes,  by  dint  of 
anxious  and  attentive  observation,  I  satis- 
fied myself  that  this  projection  was  the 
object  that  marred  the  fiaincied  beauty  of 
the  profile  that  I  had  gazed  upon  as  1  fell 
asleep.  For,  separating  it  in  mv  mind's 
eye  from  the  wall,  the  features,  such  as  I  re- 
membered them,  became  at  once  distinct 
and  traceable  as  they  had  been  before. 
This  projection  then  was  something  new,  a 
something  on  the  wall  or  of  the  wall  that 
had  not  existed  during  the  early  hours  of 
the  night.  Of  this  i  had  not  the  least 
doubt  For  when  I  recalled  to  mind  and 
traced  the  features  such  as  I  had  seen  them 
the  night  before,  I,  as  I  have  said  before, 
recognised  them  apain,  only  iust  where  the 
short  upper  lip  of  the  profile  had  dipped 
into  a  graceftil  curve,  there  now  uprose 
something  —  what,  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
cern,—-but  something  that  looked  as  if 
of  one  pieee  with  the  wall,  so  black  and 
motionless  did  it  appear  against  the  sky. 
Looking  at  it  again  and  again,  it  seemed  to 
me  to  assume  the  shape  and  dimensions  of 
a  hooded  human  figure.  Once  this  impres- 
sion had  taken  possession  of  me,  it  made 
me  feel  intensely  uncomfortable,  for  I  could 
not  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  from  the 
seemingly  immovable  obiect  above  a  pair 
of  human  eyes  was  fixed  intent  upon  my 
movements.  This  supposed  presence  of  a 
silent  midnight  watcner  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  my  couch  so  troubled  and  per^ 
turbed  me,  that  I  was  determined  I  would 
satisfy  myself  whether  or  not  I  was  right 


in  my  conjecture.  _  I  therefbre  placed  Tny- 
self  against  the  side  of  the  window,  so  as 
to  bring  a  star  to  touch  the  outline  of  the 
object.    For  I  reasoned  that  if  this  thing 
above  was  "  %  thing  of  life,**  a  movement 
of  some  kind  or  other  would  sooner  or 
later  betoken  that,  immovable  and  litelesB 
as  it  appeared,  it  was  not  a  mere  projec^n 
of  the  crumbling  battlements  of  the  wall, 
as  it  at  the  first  glance  seemed  to  be.     In 
the  position  I  had  placed  myself  I  knew 
that  its  slightest  motion  would  become  im- 
mediately apparent  to  the  eye.     How  long 
I  watched  I  know  not,  but  second  suc- 
ceeded second,  minute  followed    minute, 
and  still  so  perfectly  motionless  and  quiet 
did  the  dark  object  above  remain  that  I 
began  to  think  my  sight  had  played  me 
some  trick,  and  that  the  fancied  profile  was 
merely  the  baseless  fabric  of  some  waking 
dream.     Then  asain  it  was  hard  to  make 
myself  believe  this,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  features  I  could  distinctly  trace.     As  a 
last  resource  I  bethought  me  that,  standing 
up  as  I  then  was,  my  eyes  being  upon  a 
different  level,  1  saw  that  -which  had  been 
invisible  to  me  when  lying  down.    But,  by 
stooping,  I  brought  my  eyes  to  the  same 
plane  as  that  along  which  I  looked  when 
on  my  bed.     In  this  position  the  human 
proportions  of  the  object  became,  or  seemed 
to  become,  more  than  ever  apparent.     As  1 
felt  that  lying  down  to  sleep  was  impossible 
while  this  strange  thing  was  brooding  above 
between  me  and  the  starlight,  I  stepned  oat 
of  the  window,  and,  dropping  into  the  ter- 
race, I  walked  slowly  across  and  strai^t 
up  to  the  opposite  wall,  gazing  intently 
through  the  gloom  upon  that  which  had  so 
aroused  my  curiosity.    When  about  halA 
way  across,  as  if  by  magic  the  object  disap- 
peared.   I  fancied  I  heard  the  sounds  <^  a 
quickly-retreating  hurried  step,  and  thea 
all  was  silent  and  still  again.    I  listened  in 
vain  for  several  minutes  to  catch    soom 
sound  that  might  betray  the  further  more- 
ments  of  this  strange  night- visitor.     I  heard 
nought  save  the  hoot  of  an  owl,  whose  sud- 
den and  piercing  shriek,  '*  making  night 
hideous,"  sounded  like  the  ciy   of  some 
suffering  wretch  doomed  to  everlasting  tor* 
ture  and  perdition.     As  the  top  m  the 
wall  in  its  lowest  places  was  some  nfleen  or 
eighteen  feet  high,  I  knew  that  any  attempt 
to  scale  it  from  my  side  was  out  of  the 
question.     So  I  abandoned  the    idea    of 
making  an  effort  to  scramble  up  —  an  idea 
I  had  momentarily  entertained  —  for  tha 
purpose  of  seeing  what  standing-room,  if 
any,  existed  on  the  other  side,  and  so  near 
the  top  of  the  wall  that  a  person  standing 
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rn  it  would  sbow  the  ap^er  portion  of 
figure  in  the  waj  that  this  strange  and 
silent  visitor  had  done.  I  therefore  re- 
turned to  my  chamber  and  threw  myself 
upon  my  couch,  and  though  sleep  came 
not  for  some  time,  I  neither  saw  nor  heard 
anything  more  to  disturb  me  that  night. 

The  n^xt  morning  at  the  appointea  hour 
I  waited  upon  the  Chief  of  the  Fort  of 
F  Though  Firamoorz  had  not  told  me 

anything  about  his  father,  save  that  he  was 
very  aged  and  infirm,  I  no  sooner  saw  him 
than  I  felt  convinced  that  I  was  in  the  pres- 
ence of  one  who  had  not  many  days  to  live. 
Propped  up  against  the  wall  by  large  bun- 
dles of  felt  and  sllk-covercd  pillows,  there 
sat,  or  rather  reclined,  a  man  upon  whose 
worn  and  wasted  features  death  was  visibly 

•and  unmistakably  stamped.  Looking  at 
those  features,  add  at  the  dim  lack-lustre 
eyes  that  gazed  vacantly  into  space,  I  could 
trace  the  resemblance  that  Firamoorz,  who 
was  present  during  the  visit,  bore  to  his 
father.  The  interview  was  to  me  a  most  pain- 
ful one,  for  the  aged  Chief,  racked  as  he  ap- 
peared every  now  and  then  to  be  by  the 
pains  of  death,  was  scarcely  conscious  of 
anything  that  was  passing  around  him. 
Those  attending  upon  the  Chief  asked  me 
whether  I  had  any  medicines  that  would  al- 
leviate in  any  way  the  sufferings  that  were 
so  evident  and  so  distressing  to  witness.  I 
knew  that  the  few  simple  drugs  I  carried 
were  powerless  to  cope  with  the  ravages  of 
the  terrible  disease  which  was  rapidly  taking 
the  old  Chief  to  his  grave ;  so  I  was  careftS 
not  to  give  any,  and  therewith  raise  false 
hopes. 

It  was  during  the  still  and  quiet  hour  of 
noon,  when  I  thousht  there  would  be  the 
least  probability  of  my  being  disturbed  in 
mv  explorations,  that  I  had  proposed  to  my- 
self to  enter  the  old  ruined  buiTuing  that  was 
opposite.  I  concluded  that  from  its  windows 
—  the  building  evidently  had  two  floors  —  I 
should  be  able  to  look  into  the  courtyard,  or 

.  whatever  it  was,  that  lay  beyond  the  lofty 
and  apparently  fragile  wall  that  bounded 
my  terrace,  for  I  was  anxious  to  see  what 
standing  room  the  mysterious  visitor  of  the 
night  nad  found  so  near  the  top  of  it. 
Scrambling  up  some  old  stone  steps,  which, 
though  much  worn,  had  evidently  not  been 
used  ibr  years,  for  cobwebs  hung  stretched 
above  them,  and  the  dust  gf  ages  that  had 
accumulated  everywhere  rose  at  my  every 

^Kad  in  little  clouds  of  vapour,  I  found  my- 

df  in  the  entrance  of  a  large  room  from  the 
windows  of  which  I  could  look  down  into 
my  courtyard  and  the' one  that  was  now  vis- 
ible adjacent  to  it.    Great  was  my  surprise  i 


to  observe  that,  the  level  of  the  yards  being 
the  same,  the  wall  was  as  lofty  on  this  side 
as  on  my  own.     So  that  the  person,  or  what- 
ever it  was,  must  have  been  standing  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
groun^  below.    My  next  care   was  to  see 
how    this    was    practicable.     I    discovered 
that  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  top  of 
the  crumbling  wall  there  were  the  remains 
on  this  side  of  an  ancient  ramp  that  still 
afiTorded    standing    room,  though    from  its 
ruined  state  the  space  was  both  narrow  and 
confined.      The    only   thing    that    struck 
me   was,  that    this   ramp,  with    no    steps 
that    I  coald    discover   leading    up   to  it, 
must  have  been  of  difficult  access  to  any- 
body ascending    to  it  from  the    yard  be- 
low.    As  I  BbSod  pondering  within  myself 
as  to  the  intentions  of  the  strange  night- 
visitor  that  had  evidently  wished  to  escape 
m^  observation  the  night  before,  the  solemn 
stillness  that  reigned  amid  these  old  ruined 
walls  and  rooms  at  this  the  noontide  hour 
was  suddenly  broken  by  the  noise  of  a  fast 
approaching  step.     Curious  to  know  who  it 
was,  i  stood  concealed  behind  the  massive 
buttress  of  the  window.  What  was  my  aston- 
ishment when  t^e  old  Oozeer,  entering  from 
some  door  below  me,  strode  into  the  yard.    I 
watched  him  as  he  carefully  examined  the 
dividing  wall  with  the  mined  ramp,  and 
then,  as  if  apparently  satisfied  with  nis  qx- 
aminaUon,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  left 
the  yard  by  the  same  entrance  as  that   by 
which  he  had  approached.    From  the  sound 
of  his  retreating  step  it  was  evident  that  he 
was  leaving  the  building  we  were  then  in,  in 
a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which   my 
abode  lay.    This  reconnoitring,  as  it  were, 
of  the  ground  in  my  immediate  neighbour- 
hood by  the  old  Ooseer  at  once  set  me  a- 
thinking.    Had  this  sinister-looking  old  man, 
whoso   appearance   I  had    from  the  com- 
mencement disKked,  any  evil  design  against 
my  life?    When  suddenly  I  had  conceived 
this  idea,  my  thoughts  ran  riot  alon^  the 
ways  of  munder  and  assassination.     For  a 
few  moments,  as  I  bethought  me  of  the  re- 
maining window  of  my  room  that  hung  high 
over  the  moat  below,  it  struck  me  that  if  at- 
tacked at  disadvantage  in  that  room  escape 
would  be  impossible.    But  as  suddenly  as  I 
conceived,  so  suddenly  did  I  abandon  the 
idea.    For  when  I  came  to  my  sober  senses 
I  felt  convinced  that  as  long  as  I  remained 
a  guest  of  the  Chief  in  whose  fort  I  was  then 
in,  no  one  would  dare  to  raise  a  finger 
against  me.    Then  again,  fbr  a  person  to  ap- 
proach my  room  from  the  terrace  wall  could 
not  be  done,  at  least  so  far  as  I  was  aware, 
without  their  making  a  sheer  drop  of  some 
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fifteen  or  eighteen  feet,  and  this  was  no 
likelf  manner  for  an  assassin  to  approach 
when  the  much  easier  way  by  the  door  into 
the  yard  outside  my  room  presented  itself ; 
for  this  door,  though  always  closed  at  nisht 
from  the  inside  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  Firamoorz,  given  to  .me  by  himself,  could 
only  be  made  fast  in  a  manner  so  temporary 
and  insecure  that  any  one  wishing  to  enter 
could  have  opened  it  from  the  outside  with 
but  little  noise  or  trouble.  The  supposition 
that  any  would-be  assassin  would  fire  into 
the  window  of  my  room  on  the  chance  of 
hitting  me,  I  also  dismissed  from  my  mind, 
knowing  that  an  Afghaun  would  rather 
trust  to  his  knife  to  despatch  his  victim  than 
to  such  an  uncertainty  as  that  presented  by 
firini;  into  the  window  of  a  dark  room. 

That  my  life  was  not  the  object  seemed 
finally  to  me  so  conclusive  from  manifest 
reasons,  that  I  felt  not  the  slightest  doubt 
on  the  subject  So  I  utterly  banished  firom 
my  mind  the  **  thick-coming  fancies "  that 
for  a  few  moments  had  oppressed  me.  As 
far  as  I  could  judge,  it  remained  alone  evi- 
dent to  me  that  m  some  way  or  other  the 
visit  of  the  old  Oozeer  which  I  had  just 
witnessed,  was  connected  with  the  myste- 
rious apparition  of  the  night  previous.  In 
what  way  it  was  so  connected,  I  could  not 
form  the  most  slender  surmise.  What  his 
object  might  have  been  in  having  come 
either  in  person,  or  in  having  sent  some  one 
to  the  top  of  the  wall  to  watch  me  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  was  more  than  I  could 
divine.  Thinking  over  the  matter,  I  made 
the  best  of  my  way  back,  and  then,  what 
with  coquetting  with  the  calm-restoring 
**  kaileeoon,"  and  sipping  some  delicious 
sherbet  cooled  with  lumps  of  snow  that  had 
been  sent  me  by  Firamoorz,  the  hours 
passed  peacefully  and  auietly  away,  till  the 
sun,  dipping  towards  distant  rocky  peaks, 
warned  me  that  the  time  for  the  evening 
visit  of  the  young  Chief  had  approachea. 
Shortly  after  the  "  azaun,''  or  call  to  even- 
ing prayers,  had  sounded  from  the  minarets 
of  a  small  mosque  below,  the  young  Chief 
made  his  appearance  at  my  door.  He  was 
in  rather  more  than  his  usual  j^uoyant  spir- 
its. He  told  me  that  he  had  been  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  in  pursuit  of  one 
of  his  lather's  clansmen,  wno,  having  re- 
fused to  pay  his  annual  tribute  of  goats  and 
sheep,  had  disappeared  with  his  flocks  from 
the  pastures  rented  by  him.  Firamoorz 
had  this  day  caught  him,  but  the  capture 
had  not  been  effected  without  a  struggle, 
for  Firamoorz  told  me  with  delight  the 
manner  in  which,  after  the  fight  had  lasted 
some  time,  he  managed  to  plant  his  spear 


in  the  back  of  the  absconder,  and  so,  bring- 
ing him  to  the  ground,  had  put  an  end  to 
the  conflict.  It  appeared  then  that  the 
poor  wretch  had  been  tied  to  the  saddle- 
l>ow  of  one  of  the  yjctorioos  party,  and  so 
brought  captive  to  the  fort 

The  young  Chief  had  ^ept  the  ball  of 
oonversation  rolling  so  rapidly  and  noisily 
that  I  had  no  oi)portaBity  of  makiiu^  my 
voice  heard,  even  if  I  had  wished  to  oo  so. 
At  first  I  had  thought  of  mentioning  to 
Firamoorz  the  strange  occurrence  of  the 
past  night ;  but  as  the  door  of  the  room  re- 
mainea  open,  and  some  of  his  attendants 
were  seated  immediately  outside  listening 
to  the  conversation,  and  every  now  and 
then  loudly  expressing  their  approbation  of 
their  young  master^s  prowess,  it  struck  me 
that  1  could  scarcely  touch  upK>n  the  sub- 
ject without  giving  rise  to,  suspicions  that  I ' 
was  a  prey  to  alarms  fbr  my  own  safety  — 
suspicions  which,  remembering  the  hospita- 
ble trefktment  I  had  received,  I  was  most 
anxious  not  to  excite. 

When  darkness  had  set  in,  and  my  bed 
had  been  spread  in  the  same  place  that  it 
had  ocenpied  the  night  before,  I  looked  out 
from  it  into  the  gloom,  and  there  saw,  cross- 
ing the  open  half  of  the  window,  the  pro- 
file that  had  so  fascinated  me  when  I  nad 
first  discovered  it.  In  daylight  it  was  not 
distinguishable,  but  now  that  the  ruined 
wall  was  in  deep  black  shadow,  it  became 
distinctly  traceable  between  me  and  the 
starlit  sky.  As  I  scanned  the  features  so 
curiously  and  delicately  carved  by  the  ca- 
price of'^time  and  decay,  I  wondered  within 
myself  whether  they  would  be  again  ^  dis- 
torted by  the  same  mysterious  a{)parition 
that  bad  so  suddenly  marred  their  to  me 
fencied  beauty  during  the  past  night  They 
were  not  so  marred,  nor  was  l  destined 
again  to  see*  anything  above  them ;  but  I 
have  to  record  the  occurrence  of  an  event 
in  the  dead  of  the  night  of  a  nature  to  me 
at  the  time  so  strange  and  unaccountable, 
that  it  far  surpassed  what  I  had  already 
witnessed.  1  never  could  remember  exact- 
ly what  it  was  that  awoke  me  —  whether 
it  was  some  unwonted  noise,  or  whether  it 
was  mere  accident,  that  caused  me  sudden- 
ly to  open  my  eyes,  and  fix  them  staring, 
and,  as  it  were,  wide  awake  upon  that  cor- 
ner of  my  room  which  was  immediately  in 
front  of  me,  and  between  the  two  windows. 
Through  the  open  window,  for  there  was 
no  sort  of  shutter  to  it,  that  overhung  the 
moat,  there  came  a  faint  gleam  of  moo^ 
lig^t  that  fell  aslant  upon  the  floor,  anfT 
threw  an  uncertain  light  across  and  in  front 
of  that  corner,  upon  the  utter  darkness  of 
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wUch  mygaae  was  inCentlyand  inTohui* 
tarii^  faatened.  In  that  eomer  I  could  see 
■othinf^,  nor  could  I  hear  anything.  The 
deep  ftdlnesBy  and  silence,  and  darkness  of 
night waa  on  all  things;  yet  some  sense, 
some  instinct,  warned  me  that  the  dark  re- 
tesi  into  which  I  was  gazing  was  tenanted. 
A  feeling  that  I  was  not  alone  in  the  room, 
a  nervous  dread  of  th%  presence  of  some 
nnseein,  unrealised  thing,  took  such  power- 
ftd  bold  of  me,  tiiat  for  a  few  seconds  I  felt 
I  was  powerless  to  exert  any  will  of  my 
own,  or  ftven  to  move  the  fixed  ^aee  of  my 
eves  firom  off  the  dark  corner  in  front  of 
them.  At  length,  bv  a  strong  effort  of  the 
will,  I  roused  myself  into  something  that 
partook  of  a  reasoning  mood.  I  ask^  my- 
self why,  not  having  seen  anything,  or  in- 
deed heard  anything,  should  this  foolish 
idea  have  taken  possession  of  me^  that  the 
room  had  another  occupant  besides  myself? 
Why  should  I  allow  myself  to  entertain  a 
vaeue  horror  of  that  which,  at  the  most, 
had  but  a  fancied  existence  in  my  excited 
imagination  ?  And  now  that  toy  sobered 
senses  had  partially  resumed  their  sway,  I 
felt  almost  inclined  to  lai^h  aloud  at  mv 
icily,  as  I  finally  lowered  my  gaze,  and  al- 
towed  it  to  foUow  the  faint  light  of  the 
moonbeam  that  fell  aslant  upon  the  floor. 
But  this  inclination  to  laugh  at  what  I  had 
almost  succeeded  in  making  myself  believe 
was  my  own  folly,  was  of  the  shortest 
possible  duration,  as  the  reader  may  sup- 
pose; for  no  sooner  had  I  looked  on  the 
floor  than  the  liffht  that  funtly  streamed 
through  the  window  was  suddenly  broken 
by  a  shadow  that  seemed  to  fall  upon  it,  as 
it  somethinff  had  been  pnjeoted  into  the 
nKK>n*s  ray  ntxn  out  of  the  black  depth  of 
the  recess.  Then  after  all  I  was  ri^htl 
Hie  room  had  another  occupant  besides 
myself  t  Of  this  there  could  be  no  longer 
any  doiibt,  for  this  shadow  so  suddenly 
thrown  and  now  visible  before  me  was  no 
mere  fanciful  creation  of  the  brain.  On 
looking  up,  something — what,  I  had  not 
time  to  discern  —  gleamed  for  an  mstant  in 
the  light,  and  then  withdrew  into  the  dark- 
ness. It  is  impossible  for  me  to  record  with 
distinctness  what  guided  my  subsequent 
adtions.  I  suppose  it  was  the  promptinff 
of  some  desire  of  selMefence  that  caused 
me  to  spring  from  my  bed  and  make 
my  way  across  the  room  to  the  spot 
where  my  sabre  hnns  suspended  mm 
the  wall.  To  reach  this  down  was  the 
^work  of  an  instant,  but  I  had  to  turn  my 
back  upon  the  window.  As  my  finaers 
grasped  the  handle,  something  seemea  to 
pass  swiftly  acrofs  the  uncertain  light  of 


the  moon,  and  the  wooden  casem'ont  of  the 
window  gave  out  a  sound  as  if  it  had  re- 
ceived a  rude  shock.  I  stood  rooted  to  the 
ground  like  one  bereft  of  his  senses,  and  in 
a  manner  bewildered,  not  knowing  what 
to  do  or  what  to  think.  My  brow  felt  chill 
and  damp.  And  I  was  conscious  of  a  feel- 
ing as  if  a^  piece  of  ice  had  been  passed 
rapidly  down  my  back,  as  the  thought 
seized  me  that  I  had  been  in  the  presence 
of  some  supernatural  beinff,  for  I  conceived 
that  nothing  human  could  make  an  exit 
from  that  window  hanflnng  high  over  the 
moat  below  and  live.  Was  this  some  ghost, 
some  spirit  that  had  thus  flitted  away  firom 
my  mortal  presence,  prognosticating  by  its 
visit  the  approaching  death  of  the  oM  Chief 
which  it  had  been  evident  to  me  was  nigh 
at  hand  ? 

As  I  asked  myself  this  question  I  believe  I  al- 
most simled  at  my  own  credulity,  for  I  remem- 
bered the  ^hadow  that  the  thing  had  thrown 
upon  the  floor.  And  ghosts,  I  reflected,  at  least 
real  bona  Jide  orthodox  ghosts,  should,  like 
Peter  Schlehmil,  not  be  possessed  of  a 
shadow.  Then  I  bethought  me  of  the  mys- 
terious apparition  of  the  night  previous. 
That**  ghost,  if  ghost  it  were,*'  was  possessed 
in  like  manner  of  too  solid,  opaque,  and  ma- 
terial a  substance  to  admit  for  a  moment  of 
the  belief  that  it  partook  of  a  solely  spiritual 
nature.  As  I  tned  to  comfort  myself  with 
these  assurances,  there  still  remained  a  lurk- 
ing hard-to-be-denied  suspicion  in  me  that 
these  old  ruined  and  long  tenantless  rooms 
might  be  hawated,  and  that  my  occupation 
of  them  haa  disturbed  the  accustomed 
nightly  visit  of  some  ghostly  thin^  or  other. 
I  tried  to  make  my  way  to  the  window,  but 
my  step  faltered  and  my  limbs  trembled 
beneath  me.  Even  the  sudden  gleam  of 
the  moon,  reflecting  itself  firom  the  polished 
surface  of  the  sabre,  as  I  finally  reacned  the 
window,  made  me  start  back  as  if  I  had 
trodden  on  an  adder.  I  peered  out  into  the 
nij^ht  and  listened  for  some  sound  that 
might  help  me  in  divining  what  Strang 
thing  it  was  that  had  just  effected  its  exit 
from  the  window.  As  I  looked  down  into 
the  gloomy  depths  below  the  screech  of  the 
niffht-owl  —  the  same  screech  I  thought  that 
I  had  heard  before — suddenly  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  night  So  strangely  discor- 
dant and  piercing  were  the  tones  of  this 
shrieking  bird  that  they  seemed  to  rend  and 
tear  into  shreds  the  still  hush  of  the  mid- 
night hour.  The  very  life-blood  in  my  veins 
was  chilled  by  the  weird  unearthly  sounds^ 
and  I  felt  that  peculiar  creeping  sensation 
which,  acting  through  the  nerves  upon  the 
skin,  causes  the  .feeling  which  the  Italians  I 
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think  dengnate  by  tbe  nam^  of  "  pelle  d'an- 
atro/'  So  perturbed  and  puzzled  were  my 
dioughts  that  not  till  the  cneerful  "  light  of 
jocund  day  stood  tiptoe  on  the  rosy  moun- 
tain-tofis,"  did  sleep  come  to  me.  Then  I 
fell  off  into  a  troubled  and  dream-oppressed 
slumber,  in  which  my  brain  was  tortured 
with  shapes  not  of  this  earth,  which  £itted 
like  bats  to  and  fro  through  the  open  win* 
dow  of  my  apartment. 

The  third  and  last  day  of  my  stay  was  oc- 
cupied for  the  greater  part  in  making  prep- 
arations for  my  departure,  which  had  been 
fixed  for  the  morrow.  With  the  exception 
of  the  usual  evening  visit  of  Firamdorz,  the 
day  passed  without  any  occurrence  worthy 
of  remark.  As  on  former  occasions,  the 
young  Chief  came^accompanied  by  the  old 
Oozeer  and  a  train  of  armed  followers.  He 
talked  volubly,  as  was  his  wont,  seldom  or 
never  pauang  in  his  speech  for  either  ques- 
tion or  reply  from  me.  He  wore  a  hand- 
somely-mounted Khorassannee  scimitar, 
which  in  the  course  of  conversation  he  drew 
from  its  scabbard  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
me  the  blade.  The  metal  of  which  this  was 
made,  displaying  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
patterns  of  damascene,  was  evidently  of  fine 
temper.  Carefully  examining  it,  I  found  it 
possessed  in  the  nighest  degree  the  three 

freat  excellences  of  the  true  Khorassan 
lade.  Firstly,  the  hue  of  the  ground,  be- 
ing of  a  grey  colour  —  it  may  also  be  of  a 
brown  and  of  a  black  colour,  and  yet  denote 
good  steel — was  decided  and  deep  in  its 
tint :  secondly,  the  play  of  cq|pur  on  the 
metal,  when  subjected  to  oblique  light,  was 
very  beautiful.  The  tints  most  perceptible 
then  were  crimson  and  yellow,  patches  of  the 
former  colour  touched  at  their  edge  with  a 

golden  hue,  like  red  clouds  bathed  in  the 
ght  of  a  settine  sun.  Thirdly,  the  fitrures 
or  patterns  —  the  damascene  —  were  those 
most  highly  esteemed  and  admired  by  Ori- 
entals. Like  written  characters  they  spread 
themselves  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
blade,  the  lines  in  some  places  fantastically 
curling  till  they  ended  in  a  point ;  in  others, 
undulating  in  diverse  directions,  they 
crossed  and  intersected  each  other,  forming 
elaborate  network  on  the  blade.  Firamoorz 
said  that  no  weapon  that  he  had  ever  seen 
coald  be  compared  to  it  in  firmness  and 
keenness  of  edge.  The  sword  had  been,  he 
told  me,  for  many  generations  an  heirloom 
in  the  family,  and  he  recounted  with  evident 
pride  the  doughty  deeds  of  his  ancestors 
when  wielding  the  costly  and  well-tempered 
w^ipon. 

That  evening,  the  last  of  my  visit,  I  re- 
mained sleepless  for  many  hours  after  throw- 


ing myself  upon  my  bed.  My  mind  was 
occupied  in  revolving  the  strange  occur- 
rences of  thb  two  past  nights.  The  more  I 
reflected  the  more  puzzled  and  mystified  did 
I  become.  With  the  spectral  apparition  — 
for  I  had  almost  begun  to  look  upon  it  as 
such  —  1  could  in  no  way  connect  the  bodily 
presence  of  the  old  Oozeer.  For  it  was  his 
visit  to  the  ruine(i  building  adjacent,  of 
which  I  had  been  a  »lent  witness,  that  had 
made  me  suspect  he  was  in  some  way  or 
other  connected  with  the  silent  midnight 
watcher  that  had  attracted  my  attention 
during  the  first  night.  But  on  the  occur- 
rence of  the  following  night  I  could  form 
no  sort  of  conjecture  whatever.  It  was  pre- 
posterous to  suppose  that  a  man  well  stricken 
m  years,  as  he  was,  could  have  attempted, 
much  less  succeeded,  in  making  an  exit  from 
the  window  situated  as  mine  was.  And  that 
the  Thing,  whatever  it  was,  had  made  its 
egress  fix)m  that  window  I  felt  convinced. 
Besides,  what  object  could  he  have  had  in 
visiting  thus  stealthily,  and  by  night,  the 
chamber  occupied  by  me  ?  The  idea  that 
he  had  come  K>r  the  purpose  and  with  the 
design  of  taking  anything  from  me  by 
stealth,  I  could  not  for  a  moment  entertain. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  there  was  nothing 
that  I  had  that  he  would  be  likely  to  covet ; 
and  in  the  second,  such  conduct  on  his  part 
would  have  been  a  breach  of  those  laws  of 
hospitality  which  an  Afghaun,  in  his  posi* 
tion,  would  be  the  last  to  hold  in  light  es- 
teem. Looking  at  the  matter  in  every  light 
that  occurred  to  me,  I  was  utterly  nnable 
to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  solution  of 
that,  which  was  in  so  bewildering  a  de- 
gree puzzling  and  mystifying  me.  And 
thinking  over,  in  its  minutest  details,  all  that 
I  had  seen,  I  began,  as  the  ralent  hours  of 
night  went  by,  to  entertain  a  sort  of  dread 
presentiment  that  I  was  destined  a^ain  to 
witness  something  on  this  the  last  night  of 
my  stay  that  would  startle  and  appal  me. 
Such  a  fixed  idea  in  my  brain  did  this  be- 
come that  it  finally  brought  a  sort  of  fascina* 
tion  with  it  —  a  feeling  of  dread  expectancy 
that  quite  banished  all  desire  and  inclination 
for  sleep.  I  was  now  determined  that  I 
would  keep  awake  throughout  the  night,  in 
order  that  if  by  chance  anything  should  af>- 
proach  I  would,  being  on  the  alert,  in  all 
probability  be  able  to  form  some  sort  of  con- 
jecture as  to  its  nature  and  design.  Restless 
and  disturbed  in  consequence  of  the  feelinff 
that  had  gradually  come  over  me,  I  could 
remain  no  longer  in  my  bed.  I  therefore  % 
arose  and  seat^  myself  in  observation  be- 
hind the  window  that  looked  into  the  ter- 
race.   Though  in  this  position  I  was  entirely 
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g  concealed  from  the  view  of  any  one  ap- 
proaching by  the  terrace,  I  could  see  into  it 
as  far  as  the  darkness  of  the  night  permitted. 
And  I  could  also  see  the  window  which,  if 
my  visitor  of  the  night  previous  did  not  par- 
take of  a  supernatural  or  ghostly  charaeter, 
must,  I  concluded,  have  means  of  access  to 
it  of  which  I  was  entirely  ignorant. 

From  the  position  of  the  constellation  of 
Orion  I  judged  that  it  was  close  upon  mid- 
night when  I  took  my  seat  by  the  window. 
Tne  moon  had  not  yet  risen,  so  that  the  ter- 
race beneath  was  in  pitchy  daricness,  save 
in  one  spot.  Here  the  remains  of  a  fire 
which  the  servants  had  built  up  with  sticks 
and  straw  under  the  wall  still  glowed  and 
flickered  as  every  now  and  then  a  breath  of 
the  night  wind  blew  it  into  life.  I  had  not 
been  in  my  post  of  observation  long  when  a 
large  rat  scampered  up  to  within  tne  space 
lighted  by  the  embers.  He  Approached  them 
cautiously,  and  when  apparently  satisfied, 
after  solemn  scrutiny,  that  there  was  no  im- 
mediate danger  to  be  apprehended;  he  com- 
menced to  eat  voraciously  the  crumbs  and 
reKcs  that  remained  on  the  ground  from  the 
evening  meal.  These  disposed  of,  he  con- 
centrated an  attack  of  teeth  and  claws  upon 
a  half-burnt  candle  that  had  been  left  by 
the  •  servants.^  I  was  watching  his  every 
movement  with  intense  interest  when  the 
surrounding  stillness  was  scattered  by  a 
sudden  noise.  It  seemed  to  come  firom  the 
other  side  of  the  wall  of  the  terrace,  and  was 
as  that  of  a  person  on  the  move,  but  of  one 
who  rather  ran  than  walked,  for  it  was  no 
measured  tread,  in  that  the  footfall  was  not 
distinguishable.  The  sounds  ceased,  and  then 
all  was  again  stilL  It  was  no  mere  fancy 
my  having  heard  the  sounds,  for  I  observed 
that  the  rat  suddenly  ceased  his  nibbling  and 
stared  at  the  wall,  as  if  he  expected  that  it 
was  about  to  open  and  something  emerge 
firom  it.  The  sounds  from  the  farther  side 
ceasing,  my  friend  the  rat  commenced  at  the 
candle  again,  as  if  assured  by  the  silence 
which 'had  ensued  that  there,  was  no  im- 
mediate danger  to  be  apprehended.  But 
the  silence  was  not  of  long  duration,  for 
after  only  a  few  minutes  it  was  broken  by 
the  noise  as  if  of  some  heavy  body  dropping 
into  the  terrace,  and  upon  my  side  of  the 
wall.  Of  this,  from  the  sound,  there  was 
not  the  least  doubt.  Then  followed  the 
noise  of  the  shuffling  quick  movements  that 
I  had  heard  before.    That  something  was 

«^nroaching  was  evident.  For  the  rat 
rked  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  noise, 
sharply  whisked  his  tail  in  the  other,  and 
then  incontinently  vanished.  I  peered  into 
the  darkness,  endeavouring  in  vain  to  dis- 


cern what  it  was  Hiat  was  moving  on  the 
terrace.  But  nothing  was  visible  tor  a  few 
seconds.  Then,  as  the  sounds  approached 
the  fire,  I  saw  gliding  forth  firom  the  gloom 
into  the  light  a  tall,  draped,  and  phantom* 
shaped  thing.  It  resembled  in  such  a  start- 
ling manner  that  which  had  almost  pictured 
itself  in  my  imagination  as  the  thing  that  I 
was  destined  to  see,  that  I  felt  appalled  and 
horror-struck,  thinking  that  the  figure  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  *'  sheeted  ghost." 
I  thought  I  would  hail  it,  but  my  tongue 
elave  to  my  mouth,  and  I  feli  utterly  unable 
to  speak  or  move.  As  it  approached  the 
embers  a  tongue  of  flame  leapt  upwards 
from  the  outlying  firagments  of  stick  and 
straw,  and,  flickering  for  a  moment  in  the 
night  breeze,  threw  a  sudden  gleam  around. 
Noticing  this,  it  was  with  a  shuddering  rec- 
ollection I  remembered  the  lone  creature 
firom  the  wood,  in  0:>leridge's|Christabel,' 
at  whose  weird  presence  the  dying  embers 
in  the  old  ancestral  HiaU  burst  into  flame, 
and  the  dogs  howled  as  in  abject  dread.  An 
indescribable  horror  of  the  mysterious  ap- 
parition that  was  now  within  a  few  feet  of 
where  I  was  concealed,  crept  over  me.  Yet, 
feeling  this  horror  with  the  greatest  in- 
tensity, I  had  no  inclination  to  take  my  eye 
away  from  the  dreaded  object,  for  now  its 
every  movement  had  a  strange  fascination 
for  me.  What  was  my  astoniSiment  to  see 
it,  as  it  approached  the  fire,  stoop  down  and 
put  forth  a  long,  lean,  nervous  hand  to 
clutch  the  c^dle  I  This  was  held  over  the 
embers,  ancAnen  above  them,  and,  lighted 
by  their  glow,  I  saw  what  looked  to  me  like 
the  pale  distended  cheeks  of  a  human  face 
—  aistended  with  the  act  of  blowing.  The 
candle  suddenly  flared  into  flame,  and  I  then 
saw  —  but,  gracious  heavens !  how  shall  my 
poor  pen  convey  an  idea  of  the  strange  be- 
mg  that  was  now  seating  itself  by  the  fire  ? 
The  face,  illumined  by  the  fitful  glare  of 
the  candle,  was  evidently  that  of  a  woman, 
but  the  features  were  so  sharply  defined, 
there  were  such  strange  hard  lines  about 
the  mouth  and  brow,  that  there  was  nothing 
soft  or  womanly  in  its  expression.  And 
then  there  was  a  look  in  the  eyes  which  was 
terrible  —  larjje,  prominent,  and  reflecting 
the  glow  of  tne  embers,  they  seemed  to  be 
lit  by  the  fire  that  you  see  in  those  of  a  wild 
animal.  They  rolled  incessantly  in  theii 
sockets,  except  when  every  now  and  then  the 
strange  creature,  apparently  listening  at- 
tentively, turned  them  with  a  fixed  stare  full 
upon  the  window  behind  which  I  was  en- 
sconced, as  if  she  were  trying  to  pierce  the 
gloom  of  the  chamber.  Then,  as  the  brows 
contracted  and  as  the  white  of  the  eyes  grew 
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painfallj  mible,  there  was  wmetfaing  dread* 
ful  in  her  aspect  It  was  a  frenzied  concentra- 
tion of  baffled  hate,  revengei  and  de^iair ; 
and  as  1  looked  upon  the  ghastly  pale- 
neas     of     the     face,      relieved     bjr    the 
blade  mass    of  dishevelled  hair  falling  on 
one  shoalder,  it  seemed  as  if  a  portrait  as 
terrible  as  that  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  'Me- 
dusa,' had  framed  itself  in  the  immeasarable 
gloom  of  nieht  in  front  of  me.      As  she 
seated  herself  by  the  fire,  the  loose  white 
drapery    which  had  enveloped  her  person 
had  frtllen  not  ungraoefhlly   arouna    her. 
Her  arms,  stretched  out  towards  the  heat  of 
the  embers,  were  long  and  sinewy,  and  the 
muscles  resembled,  in  their  hard  wiry  look, 
more  those  of  one  of  the  species  of  the  large 
quadrumana  than  those  of  a  human  being. 
Looking  at  them  and  her  lithe  quick  move- 
ment, it  was  evident  that  she  was  possessed  of 
amazing  agility  and  physical  strength.    Mv 
eye  tooK  in  these  detaUs  patiently  enough 
when  once,  alter  the  first  momentary  slance, 
I  had  assured  myself  that  this  nighuy  vis- 
itor of  mine  was  a  human  being,  and  not 
some  phantom  from  another  world*    But 
her  strange  —  and  at  times  incoherent  — 
gestures,  and  the  wild,  reslless  look  in  her 
e^es,  had  convinced  me  that  she  was  a  ma- 
niac.   The  melaacholy  state  of  the  poor 
creature's  mind  was  only  too  clearly  and  too 
painfully  manifest    Aa  from  her  attentive 
listening,  with  head  bent  in  the  direction  of 
my  room,  I  was  sure  that  she  did  not  wish  to 
attract  my  attention  or  be  f^n  by  me,  I 
remained  perfectly  stilL    Shei^ad  remained 
some  minutes    seated,  when    the    candle, 
which  she  had  fixed  tleverly  enough  on  end 
upon  the  terrace,  seeoted  to  rivet  her  at- 
tention.   She  was  evidently  pleased  at  the 
Itgkt  that  it  gave,  for  a  satisfied  look  passed 
across  her  features  as  she  watched  the  flame 
bend  hither  and  thither  in  the  night  wind. 
Suddenly  she  rose  and  sped  swiftly  aVay  to 
the  door  that  led  into  the  terrace.    I  at  first 
fancied  that  she  was  gone,  for  I  heard  her 
undo  the  fastenings  of  the  door  on  the  in- 
side.   But  this  was  no  sooner  done  than  she 
made  good  her  way  to  the  spot  where  my 
baggage  had  been  placed.    She  turned  over 
severiu  of  the  articles,  and  then  came  back 
to  the  fire  with  swift  stealthy  tread.    I  ob- 
served that  she  had  brought  with  her  three 
candles  —  the  last  in  my  possession  -^  and 
lighting  these,  she  appeared  to  have  filled 
the  measure  of  her  contentment.    A  low 
satisfied  laugh  came  from  her   half-closed 
lips,  the  evil  expresAoa  of  her  features  van- 
isned,  and  there  eame  upon  them  a  gleam 
of  forlorn  beauty.    Now  that  I  oould  see 
her  well,  and  in  tins  mood,  her  likeness  to 


Firamoorz  struck  me  fiircibly — the  same 
handsome  cast  of  features,  and  the  same 
bold  fearless  look  that  his  features  bore  at 
aU  times.  She  amused  herself  in  child- 
ishly lightia^  and  relighting  the  candles,  and 
then,  seoretmg  them  one  and  all  about  her 
person,  she  rose  as  suddenly  as  she  had 
done  before.  She  stayed  a  second  or  two 
listening  attentively  whether  anything  was 
moving  in  my  chamber,  and  then,  afh 
paienuy  satisfied,  she  flitted  away  in  the  ai- 
rection  of  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  old 
ruined  building.  As  I  listened  to  her  re- 
ceding st^,  as  she  strode  through  the 
deserted,  ruined  passa^^es,  I  heard  the  pierc- 
ing shrieking  wan  which  I  now  knew  only 
too  well.  I  now  knew  it  to  be  her  vmce, 
the  voice  of  this  poor  night-wandering 
maniac,  and  not  the  cry  of  the  owl  th^ 
thas  rent  the  still  midnight  air. 


It  was  while  riding  down  the  gorge  with 
Firamoorz  «*  for  he  only,  attended  fay  a  few 
of  his  retainers,  had  accompanied  me  —  that 
I  determined  to  broach  the  subject  that  was 
on  my  nund.  I  felt  extremely  unvilling  to 
go  awaj^  without  making  an  effort  to  learn 
somethmg  of  the  history  of  the  strange 
being  wlwse  nightly  visits  had  so  perplexed 
me.  But  feeling  sure,  from  her  likeness  to 
Firamoorz,  that  she  was  some  near  reladon 
of  hifi  own,  I  knew,  he  being  an  Afghann, 
that  in  making  any  direct  inquiry  about  her 
I  should  be  treading;  on  delicate  ground. 
So  having  pondered  m  my  own  mind  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  await  a  favourable  op- 
portunity before  I  mentioned  to  him  what  I 
nad  been  a  witness  of,  or  asked  him  any 
questions  with  reference  to  it,  I  talked  to 
hii^  on  various  subjects.  As  it  turned  out, 
an  opportunity  happened  sooner  than  I  had 
expected ;  for,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
he,  in  his  usual  brusque  way,  asked  me  how 
I  had  slept  during  the  three  nights  that  I 
had  been  his  father's  guest.  I  related  to 
him  how  I  had  been  disturbed,  and  also  what 
I  had  seen.  I  observed  tfiat  in  the  course  of 
my  relation  of  the  matter  he  was  anxious,  be- 
fore answerinff  any  of  mv  queries,  to  inform 
himself  of  all  that  I  haa  been  a  witness  of  , 
Once  informed  by  me  to  the  full  extent  on 
this,  he  seemed  to  wish  to  have  nothing 
further  to  conceal  from  me,  and  answered 
all  my  questions  in  his  usual  frank  manner. 
Indeed  ne  did  more,  for  he  recounted  to  m^ 
the  history  of  the  poor  creature  whose  w^^ 
derings  by  night  had  oaased  her  to  be  seen 
by  me.  She  was  his  only  sister,  but  older 
than  himself  by  several  years.     Her  first 
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kmband,  a  coiudii  and  her  playmate  in  child- 
hood, and  to  whom  she  was  fondlv  attached, 
had  been  killed  while  yet  a  youth,  and  only 
a  few  months  after  their  betrothal,  in  a 
for^  with  a  rebellious  tribe  on  the  frontiers 
of  rersia.  She  was  then  given  in  marriage 
by  her  father  to  the  Oozeer.  It  was  shortly 
subsequent  to  this  marriage  that  her  reason 
became  impaired.  And  thoush  Firamoorz 
did  not  assign  any  cause  for  this,  I  inferred 
from  the  few  words  that  he  said  on  this  par- 
ticular part  of  her  history  that  it  had  been 
owing,  m  a  great  measure,  to  the  Oozeer^s 
cruel  treatment  of  her.  His  extreme  jeal- 
ousy, and  his  cruel,  savase  disposition,  which 
I  had  observed  stamped  with  an  unmistak- 
able expression  upon  his  features,  had  in- 
duced him  to  adopt  measures  for  her  con- 
finement and  seclusion  more  strinsent  than 
those  allowed  and  sanctibned  bv  Mohamme- 
dan law  even  to  Uie  lord  of  the  harem. 
She  was  maintained  in  so  strict  a  solitude 
by  him,  that  not  even  one  of  her  own  sex 
was  ever  allowed  to  approach  her.  But  as 
time  erew  on,  her  reason  began  to  fail  her. 
And  then  she  would  brook  no  confinement 
or  imprisonment  at  his  hands.  She  had 
made  W  escape  firom  every  place  that  the 
ingenuity  of  me  Oozeer  had  provided  for 
her  seclusion.    At  last,  but  reluetantly,  he 

fave  it  up  in  despair  as  a  hopeless  task. 
*or  the  last  few  years  she  had  been  allowed 
perfect  liberty  of  action ;  but  having  once 
exerted  the  whole  force  of  her  shaketl  rea- 
son in  devising  means  of  escape,  and  having 
invariably  succeeded,  her  pleasure  and  cus- 
tom now  was  to  scale  the  lofty  walls  of  the 
keep,  and  to  make  her  way  over  its  ruined 
and  crumbling  battlements,  by  paths  where 
no  human  foot  dared  folk)w  her.  She  was 
never  to  be  seen  by  daylight;  but  after 
dusk  she  was  always  on  the  move,  and  her 
.wild  shrieking  wall  would  be  wafted  through 
the  still  air  ot  night  from  the  dizzy  heights 
of  the  keep,  deemed  inaccessible  by  the 
sirbauz  on  guard,  who  listened  in  awe  to 
her  piertting  cries.  They  had  invested  her 
with  supernatural  powers,  and  never  dared 
look  at  her  if  she  passed  near  their  beat. 
The  old  Oozeer,  fearing  that  I  should  either 
iiear  or  see  her  if  I  came  to  the  Fort,  had, 
Firamoorz  told  me,  wished  to  prevent  my 
paying  a  visit  to  the  Chief  his  lather.  But 
when  he  found  that  he  could  not  prevent  my 
visit,  on  account  of  several  reasons  connected 
with  my  appointed  duties  there,  he  had  been 
careful  to  nave  me  placed  in  a  part  of  the 
Itadel  which  he  fancied,  from  lU  position, 
to  be  inaccessible  even  to  her.  And  it  was 
on  this  account  that  he  had  desired  Firamoorz 


to  enjoin  my  keeping  <iAmt  the  door  of  the 
terrace,  so  as  to  leave  her  no  access,  as  he 
supposed,  to  the  rooms  occupied  by  me  and 
my  servants. 

When  I  expressed  my  astonishment  that 
she  should  have  so  persistently  visited  my 
abode    every  ni^ht,  Firamoorz    explained 
that  her  only  object,  as  he  supposed,  must 
have  been  to  possess  herself  of  the  candles. 
She  must  have  observed  one  of  these  burn- 
ing the  first  niffht  of  my  stay,  and  never 
having  seen  one  before,  her  desire  had  been 
to  tak6  one  away  for  her  own  amusement 
without  being  seen  by  anybody.    The  first 
two  nights  my  beinff  on  the  alert,  as  she  was 
cautiously  making  her  way  to  the  terrace, 
had  driven  her  forth,  only  to  return  the 
third  night,  when  she  imasined  she  was  not 
beins  watched  by  me.    He  was  much  aston- 
ished when  I  related  her  sudden  escape 
through  the  window  over  the  moat    He 
was  aware,  he  said,  that  a  ledge  ran  round 
the   bastion    beneath    the  window,  which 
widened  as  it  approached  the  main  wall  of 
the  keep ;  but  neither  he  nor  the  old  Oozeer 
had  ever  deemed  it  possible  that  she  would 
attempt  to  make  her  way  along  it.    That 
she  must  have  done  so  had  been  only  too 
evident  to  me ;  and  he  could  only  assume 
that  the  way  was  familiar  to  her,  and  that 
from  long  use  she  had  been  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  inequalities  in  the  ruined 
face  m  the  bastion  as  she  made  her  perilous 
way  around  it. 

By  the  Ham  that  Firamoorz  had  satisfied 
my  curiosity  A  all  points  connected  with  the 
strange  and  evennul  history  that  he  had, 
apparently  without  reserve,  recounted  to 
me,  we  had  left  the  gorge,  and  had  advanced 
some  distance  into  the  plain  below.  Here 
he  took  leave  of  me,  ana  wishing  that  Grod 
would  ever  be  my  protector,  ne  clapped 
spurs  to  his  hone,  and  dashed  away  across 
tne  plain,  followed  by  his  retainers.  I  jogged 
on  my  way,  seeing  ever  before  me  the  ghastly 
face  and  the  wild  eyes  of  the  night-wanderer 
that  haunted  me  for  many  a  day.  like  a  ter* 
rible  and  fearM  vision. 


Prof.  Palmieri,  of  Naples,  who  is  making  a 
rigid  scientific  investigation  into  the  phenomena 
accompanying  the  eruption  of  Vesavios,  states 
that  he  has  never  seen  the  magnetic  needle  so 
frequently  and  so  seriouflly  disturbed  as  it  is  at 
present,  and  that  the  leismofirrapk  records  at 
least  ten  distinct  earthquake  shocks  daily. 
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GHAPTEB  yni. 

« 

THE    NEWS    ABOUT    MB.    MILDMAT    AND 
SIR  EVEBABD. 

FiTZQiBBON  and  Phineas  started  together 
from  Pall  MaU  for  Portman  Sqaare,  —  as 
both  of  them  had  promised  to  call  on  Lady 
Laura,  —  but  Fitzgibbon  turned  in  at 
Brooks's  as  they  walked  up  St.  James's 
Square,  and  Phineas  went  on  by  himself  in 
a  cab.  '*  You  should  belong  here/'  said 
Fitzgibbon  as  his  friendr  entered  tHe  cab, 
and  rhineas  immediately  began  to  feel  that 
he  would  have  done  nothing  till  he  could 
get  into  Brooks's.  It  might  be  yery  well 
to  begin  by  talking  politics  at  the  Reform 
Club.  Such  talking  had  procured  for  him 
his  seat  at  Loughshane.  But  that  was  done 
now,  and  something  more  than  talking  was 
wanted  for  any  further  progress.  Nothing, 
as  he  told  himself,  of  political  import,  was 
managed  at  the  Reform  dub.  No  influ- 
ence from  thence  was  ever  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  adjustment  of  places  under  the 
Groyemment,  or  upon  the  arrangement  of 
cabinets.  It  might  be  very  well  to  count 
yotes  at  the  Reform  Club ;  but  after  the 
yotes  had  been  counted,  —  had  been  count- 
ed successfully,  —  Brooks's  was  the  place, 
as  Phineas  believed,  to  learn  at  the  earli- 
est moment  what  would  be  the  exact  result 
of  the  success.  He  must  get  into  Brooks's, 
if  it  might  be  possible  for  mm.  Fitzgibbon 
was  not  exactly  the  man  to  propose  him. 
Perhaps  the  Earl  of  BrentforcR^ould  do  it. 

Lady  Laura  was  at  home,  and  with  her 
was  sitting  —  Mr.  Kennedy.  Phineas  had 
intended  to  be  triumphant  as  he  entered 
Lady  Laura's  room.  He  was  there  with  the 
express  purpose  of  triumphing  in  the  suc- 
cess of  their  great  party,  and  of  singing  a 
Sleasant  jpaean  in  conjunction  with  Lady 
laura.  But  his  trumpet  was  put  but  of 
tune  at  once  when  he  saw  Mr.  Kennedy. 
He  said  hardly  a  word  as  he  gave  his  hand 
to  Lady  Laura,  —  and  then  afterwards  to 
Mr.  Kennedy,  who  chose  to  greet  him  with 
this  show  of  cordiality. 

**I  hope  you  are  satisfied,  Mr.  Finn," 
said  Lady  Laura,  laughing. 

"  Oh  yes." 

*'Ana  is  that  all  ^  I  thought  to  have 
found  your  ioy  auite  irrepressible." 

'^  A  bottle  of  soda-water,  though  it  is  a 
very  lively  thing  when  opened,  won't  main- 
tain its  viyacity  beyond  a  certain  period, 
Lady  Laura." 

"  And  yon  have  had  vonr  gas  let  off 
alre»^  ?  '^ 

^  Well,  —  yes ;  at  any  rate,  the  sputter- 


ing part  of  it.  Nineteen  is  very  well,  but 
the  question  is  whether  we  might  not  have 
had  twenty-one." 

**  Mr.  ETennedy  has  just  been  saying  that 
not  a  single  available  vote  has  been  missed 
on  our  side.  H^  has  just  come  from 
Brooks's,  and  that  seems  to  be  what  they 
say  there." 

So  Mr.  Kennedy  also  was  a  member  of 
Brooks's !  At  the  Reform  Club  there  cer- 
tainly had  been  an  idea  that  the  number 
might  have  been  swelled  to  twenty-one; 
but'  then,  as  Phineas  began  to  understand, 
nothing  was  correctly  known  at  the  Re- 
form Club.  For  an  accurate  appreciation 
of  the  political  balances  of  the  day,  you 
must  so  to  Brooks's. 

"  ^&.  Kennedy  must  of  course  be  right," 
said  Phineas.  <*  I  don't  belong  to  Brooks's 
myself.  But  I  was  .only  joking,  Lady 
Laura.  There  is,  I  suppose,  no  doubt  that 
Lord  De  Terrier  is  out,  and  that  is  every- 
thing." 

''  He  has  probably  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion," said  Mr.  Kennedy. 

*^  That  is  the  same  thing,"  said  Phineas, 
roughly. 

**Not  exactly,"  said  Lady  *  Laura. 
"  Should  there  be  anjr  difficulty  about  Mr. 
Mildmay,  he  might,  at  the  Queen's  request, 
make  another  attempt." 

**With  a  majority  of  nineteen  against 
him  ! "  said  Phineas.  "  Surely  Mr.  Mild- 
may  is  not  the  only  man-  in  the  country. 
There  is  the  Duke,  and  there  is  Mr.  Gresh- 
am,  •—  and  there  is  Mr.  Monk."  Phineas 
had  at  his  tongue's  end  all  the  lesson  that 
he  had  been  3o\q  to  learn  at  the  Reform 
Club. 

**I  should  hardly  think  the  Duke  .would 
venture,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy. 

**I7othing  yenture,  nothing  have,"  s^d 
Phineas.  ^*It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
that  the  Duke  is  incompetent,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  anything  very  wonderiul 
is  required  in  the  way  of  genius.  The 
Duke  has  held  his  own  in  both  Houses  suc- 
cessfully, and  he  is  both  honest  and  popu- 
lar. I  quite  agree  that  a  Prime  Minister 
at  the  present  day  should  be  commonly 
honest,  and  more  than  commonly  popular  " 

"  So  you  are  all  for  the  Duke,  are  you  ?  " 
said  Lady  Laura,  again  smiling  as  she 
spoke  to  him. 

"  Certainly;  —  if  we  are  deserted  by  Mr. 
Mildmay.    Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

'*  I  don't  find  it  quite  so  easy  to  make  nn^ 
my  mind  as  yon  do.    I  am  incuned  to  thinlc 
that  Mr.  Mddmay  will  form  a  government ; 
and  as  long  as  there  is  that  prospect,  1  need 
hardly  commit  myself  to  an  opinion  as  to 
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his  probable  sacoessor."  Then  the  objection- 
able Mr.  Kennedy  took  his  leave,  and  Pbin- 
eas  was  left  alone  with  Lady  Laura. 

"  It  18  glorious ;  — is  it  not  ?  "  he  began, 
as  soon  as  he  found  the  field  to  be  open  for 
himself  and  his  own  manoeuvring,  ^ut  he 
was  very  young,  and  had  not  as  yet  learned 
the  manner  in  which  he  might  best  advance 
his  cause  with  such  a  woman  as  Lady  Laura 
Standish.  He  was  telling  her  too  clearly 
that  he  could  have  no  gratification  in  talk- 
ing with  her  unless  he  (;ould  be  allowed  to 
have  her  all  to  himself.  That  might  be  very 
well  if  Lady  Laura  were  in  love  with  him, 
but  would  hardly  be  the  way  to  reduce  her 
to  that  conditio^. 

*'Mr.  Finn,"  said  she,  smiling  as  she 
spoke,  ^^  I  am  sure  that  you  did  not  mean 
it,  but  you  were  uncourteous  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Kennedy." 

"  Who  ?  I  ?  Was  I  ?  Upon  my  word, 
I  didn't  intend  to  be  uncourteous.** 

'*  If  I  had  thought  you  had  intended  it, 
of  course  I  could  not  tell  you  of  it.  And 
now  I  take  the  liberty;  —  for  it  is  a 
liberty"  — 

♦*  Oh  no." 

"Because  I  feel  so  anxious  that  you 
should  do  nothing  to  mar  your  chances  as  a 
rising  man." 

"You  are  only  too  kind  to  me,  —  al- 
ways." 

"  I  know  how  clever  you  are,  and  how 
excellent  are  all  your  instincts ;  but  I  see 
that  vou  are  a  little  impetuous.  I  wonder 
whether  you  will  be  angry  if  I  take  upon 
myself  the  task  of  mentor." 

^  Nothing  you  could  say  would  make  me 
angry,  —  though  you  might  make  me  very 
unhappy." 

"  1  will  not  do  that  if  I  can  help  it.  A 
mentor  ought  to  be  very  old,  you  know, 
and  I  am  infinitely  older  than  yon  are." 

**I  should  have  thought  it  was  the  re- 
verse;—  indeed,  I  may  say  that  I  know 
that  it  is,"  said  Phineas. 

*'  I  am  not  talking  of  years.  Tears  have 
very  little  to  do  with  the  comparative  ages  of 
men  and  women.  A  woman  at  forty  is 
quite  old,  whereas  a  man  at  forty  is  young." 
fhineas,  remembering  that  he  had  put  down 
Mr.  Kennedy's  age  as  forty  in  his  own  mind, 
frowned  when  he  heard  this,  and  walked 
about  the  room  in  displeasure.  ^And 
therefore,"  continued  Lady  Laura,  "  I  talk 
to  you  as  though  I  were  a  kiud  of  grand- 
mother." 

"  You  shall  be  my  great^grandmother  if 
yon  will  only  be  kind  enough  to  me  to  say 
what  you  really  think." 

*'  You  must  not  then  be  so  impetuous. 


and  you  must  be  a  little  more  careful  to  be 
civil  to  persons  to  whom  you  may  not  take 
any  particular  fancy.  Now  Mr.  Kennedy 
is  a  man  who  may  be  very  useful  to  you." 

"  I  do  not  want  Mr.  Kennedy  to  be  of 
use  to  me." 

"  That  is  what  I  call  being  impetuous,  — 
being  young,  —  being  a  boy.  Why  should 
not  Mr.  Kennedy  bo  of  use  to  you  as  well 
as  any  one  else.  Tou  do  not  mean  to  con- 
quer the  world  all  by  yourself." 

"  No ;  —  but  there  is  something  mean  to 
me  in  the  expressed  idea  that  I  should 
make  use  of  any  man,  —  and  more  es- 
pecially of  a  man  whom  I  don't  like." 

"  And  why  do  you  not  like  him,  Mr. 
Finn  ?  "  . 
"  Because  he  is  one  of  my  Dr.  Fells." 
"  You  don't  like  him  simply  because  he 
does  not  talk  much.  That  may  be  a  good 
reason  why  you  should  not  make  of  him  an 
intimate  companion, — because  you  like  talk- 
ative people;  but  it  should  be  no  ground 
for  dislike." 

Phineas  paused  for  a  moment  before  he 
answered  her,  thinking  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  well  to  ask  her  some  question 
which  might  produce  from  her  a  truth 
which  he  would  not  like  to  hear.  Then  he 
did  ask  it.  "  And  do  you  like  him  ?  "  he 
said. 

She  too  paused,  but  only  for  a  second. 
^<  Yes,  —  I  think  I  may  say  that  I  do  like 
him." 
"  No  more  than  that  ?  " 
"Certainly    no    more  than  that;  —  but 
that  I  think  is  a  great  deal." 

"I  wonder  what  you  would  say  if  any 
one  asked  you  whether  you  liked  me,"  said 
Phineas,  looking  away  from  her  through  the 
window. 

"  Just  the  same ; — but  without  the  doubt, 
if  the  person  who  questioned  me  had  any 
right  to  ask  the  question.*  There  are  not 
am>ve  on6  or  two  who  could  have  such  a 
right." 

"  And  I  was  wrong,  of  course,  to  ask  it 
about  Mr.  Kennedy,"  said  Phineas,  looking 
out  into  the  Square. 
"  I  did  not  say  so." 
"  But  I  see  you  think  it" 
"  You  see  nothing  of  the  kind.    I  was 
quite  willing  to  be  Mked  the  question  by 
you,  and  quite  willi1%  to  answer  it    Mr* 
Kennedy  is  a  man  of  great  wealth." 
"  What  can  that  have  tQ  do  with  it  ?  " 
"Wait  a  moment,  you  impetuous  Irish 
boy,  and  hear  me  out."    Phineas  liked  be- 
ing called  an  impetuous  Irish  boy,  and  came 
close  to  her,  sitdng  where  he  could  look  up 
into  her  face ;  and  then  came  a  smile  upon 
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lufl  own,  and  he  was  very  handnine.  *^  I 
My  that  he  is  a  man  of  great  wealth,"  con- 
tinued Lady  Laura ;  **  and  as  wealth  gives 
influenee,  he  is  of  fpreat  use, — politically,— 
to  the  party  to  which  he  belongs*" 

«  Oh,  politically  I " 

^'  Am  I  to  suppose  yon  care  nothing  for 
politics  ?  To  such  men,  to  men  who  think 
as  yon  think,  who  are  to  sit  on  the  same 
benches  with  yours^,  and  go  into  the  same 
lobby,  and  be  seen  at  the  same  club,  it  is 
your  duty  to  be  civil  both  for  your  own  sake 
and  ibr  that  bf  the  eause.  It  is  for  the 
hwmiti  of  society  to  indulge  in  personal 
dislikings,  —  for  men  who  have  never  been 
active  and  never  mean  to  be  active.  I  had 
been  telling  Mr.  Kennedy  how  •much  I 
thought  of  you,  ^*>  as  a  good  Liberal." 

"  And  I  came  in  and  spoilt  it  alL" 

"•  Yes,  you  did.  You  knocked  down  my 
little  house,  and  I  must  bnild  it  all  up  again." 

^  Don't  trouble  yourself.  Lady  Laura." 

^I  shi^l.  It  wiU  be  a  great  deal  of 
trouble, —  a  great  deal,  inde^;  but  I  shall 
take  it.  I  mean  you  to  be  verv  intimate 
with  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  to  shoot  his  grouse, 
and  to  stalk  his  deer,  and  to  help  to  keep 
faioa  in  prosress  as  a  liberal  member  of  Par- 
liament I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit,  as 
his  friend,  that  he  wmild  ga  back  without 
some  such  help." 

«"  Oh ;  —  I  undmtand." 

^  I  do  not  belieive  thait  you  do  uaderstaad 
at  all,  but  I  must  endeavour  to  make  yon  do 
so  by  degrees.  If  you  are  to  be  my  politi- 
cal pupil,  you  mast  at  any  rate  be  obedient 
The  next  time  you  meet  Mr.  Kennedy,  ask 
him  his  opinion  instead  of  telling  him  your 
owBk  He  has  been  in  Parliament  twelve 
years,  and  he  was  a  good  deal  older  than 
yon  when  he  began.  At  this  moment  a 
side  door  was  opened^  and  the  red-haired, 
red-bearded  man  whom  Phineas  had  seen 
before  entered  the  room.  He  hesitated  a 
momeat,  as  tiiough  he  were  going  to  retreait 
again,  and  then  began  to  pull  about  the 
books  and  toys  which  lay  on  one  of  the  dis- 
tant tables,  as  thoach  he  were  in  qnest  of 
some  article.  And  be  would  have  jretreated 
had  not  Lady  Laura  caH^  to  him. 

'*  Oswald,"  she  said,  **  let  me  mtrodvce 
yon  to  Mr.  Binn.  Mr.  Finiky  I  do  net  think 
yon  have  ever  met  nnr  brother,  Lord  Chil- 
teni."  Then  the  tviVyonng  men  bowed, 
and  each  of  them  muttered  something.  "^  Do 
not  be  in  a  hurry,  Oswald.  Yon  have  nothing 
speoial  to  take  yon  away.  Here  is  Mr.  Finn 
come  to  teU  us  who  are  all  tlie  possible  new 
Prime  Ministers^  He  is  naoivii  enoogh  not 
to  have  «>*«MM*  P^P^" 


'*  My  father  is  ont  of  the  question,"  said 
Lojd  Chiltern. 

**  Of  course  he  is,"  said  Lady  Laura; 
<*  but  I  may  be  allowed  my  little  joke." 

^  1  suppose  he  will  at  any  rate  be  in  the 
Cabinet,"  said  Phine^ 

**  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  politics," 
said  Lord  Chiltern. 

^  I  wish  you  did,"  said  his  sister,  —  "  with 
ali  my  heart" 

**I  never  did,  — and  I  never  shall,  for  all 

r>ur  wishing.  It's  the  meanest  trade  going 
think,  and  I'm  snre  it's  the  most  dishonest 
They  talk  of  lees  on  the  turf,  and  of  course 
there  are  legs ;  out  what  are  they  to  the  legs 
in  the  House.  I  don't  know  whether  you  are 
in  Parliament,  Mr.  Finn." 

"  Yes,  I  am ;  but  do  not  mind  me." 

"  I  b^  your  pardon.  Of  course  there  are 
honest  men  there,  and  no  doobt  you  are  one 
of  them." 

^  He  is  indifferent  honest,  -—  as  yet,"  said 
Lady  Laara^ 

"  I  was  speaking  of  men  who  go  into  Par- 
liament to  look  after  Qovemment  places," 
said  Lord  Chiltern. 

"That  iBJnst  what  Fm  doing,"  said 
Phineae.  "Why  should  not  a  man  serve 
the  Crown  ?  Eie  has  to  work  very  hard  for 
what  he  earns." 

«« I  don't  believe  that  the  most  of  them 
woric  at  all.  However,  I  beg  your  par* 
don.     I  didn't  mean  yon  in.  particular." 

"  Mr.  Finn  is  such  a  thmough  politician 
•that  he  will  never  forgive  you,"  said  Lady 
Laura. 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  said  Phineas,  ^^^and  I'U  con- 
vert bim  some  day.  If  he  does  come  into 
the  House,  Lady  Laura,  I  suppose  He'll  ooma 
on  the  right  side  ?  " 

"  I'll  never  go  into  the  House,  as  yoa  call 
it,"  said  Lord  Chiltern.  "  But,  III  tell  yon 
what ;  I  shall  be  very  happy  if  you'll  (une 
with  me  to-monrow  at  Moroni's.  They  gpve 
yon  a  capital  little  dinner  at  Dforoni's,  and 
Aey've  the  best  Ohateaa  Yqnem  in  Lon- 
don." 

"Do,"  said  Lady  Laura,  in  a  whisper. 
"  Oblige  ine." 

Phineas  was  ensnged  to  dine  with  one  of 
the  Vioe-ChanceUors  on  the  day  named. 
He  had  never  before  dined  at  the  house  of 
this  g  rent  law  hunmanr,  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  made  thronrii  Mr.  Low,  and  he  had 
thought  a  great  deal  ef  the  occasion.  Mrs. 
Fre^nantle  had  sent  him  the  invitation 
nearly  a  fortnight  aoo,  and  he  understood 

Sre  was  to  be  an  ddborate  dinner  party. 
did  not  know  it  for  a  foot,  but  he  was  in 
hopes  of  meeting  tiwr  expiring  Lord  Chan- 
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oeDor.  He  considered  it  to  be  his  dn^ 
never  to  tiirow  away  such  a  chance.  He 
ironld  in  all  respects  have  preferred  Mr. 
Freemantle's  dinner  in  Eaton  Place,  doll 
and  heavy  thonffh  it  mi^ht  probably  be,  to 
the  chance  of  Lord  Chiltem's  companions 
at  Moroni's.  Whatever  might  be  the  faults 
of  our  hero,  he  was  not  given  to  what  is 
eeaerally  called  diwriparion  by  the  world  at 
Iara;e, — by  which  the  world  means  self-in* 
du^ence.  He  cared  not  a  brass  farthing 
for  Moroni's  Chateau  Yquem,  nor  for  the 
wondrouelv  studied  repast  which  he  #onkl 
doubtless  nnd  preparea  for  him  at  that  cele- 
brated establishment  in  St.  James's  Street ; 
—  not  a  farthing  as  compared  widi  the 
chance  of  meeting  so  great  a  man  as  Lord 
Moles.  And  Lonl  Chiltem's  friends  might 
probabtj  be  inst  the  men  'Whom  he  would 
not  desire  to  know.  Bat  Lady  Laura's  re* 
quest  overrode  everything  with  him.  She 
had  asked  him  to  oblige  her,  and  of  course 
he  would  do  so.  Had  he  been  going  to  dine 
with  the  incoming  Prime  Minister,  he  would 
have  put  off  his  engagement  at  her  request 
He  was  not  ^uick  enough  to  make  an  answer 
without  hesitation;  but  after  a  moment's 
pause  he  said  that  he  should  be  most  happy 
to  dine  with  Lord  Chfltem  at  Moroni'B. 

<*  That's  right ;  7.30  sharp, — only  I  ean 
USk  you  you  won't  meet  any  other  members;" 
Then  the  servant  amioonced  more  visitors, 
and  Lord  Chi  Hem  escaped  ont  of  the  room 
before  he  was  seen  by  the  new  comers. 
These  were  Mrs.  Bonteen,  and  Laoronee 
Fitzgibbon,  and  then  Mr.  Bonteen,  —  and 
after  them  Mr.  Ratler,  the  Whip,  who  was 
in  a  violent  hurry,  and  did  not  stay  there  a 
moment,  and  then  Barrington  £rle  and 
young  Lord  James  Fitz-Howard,  the  yonaff- 
est  son  of  the  Duke  of  St  Bungay.  JEa 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  there  was  a  gather- 
ing of  liberal  political  notabilities  in  Lady 
Laura's  drawing-room.  There  were  two 
gieat  pieces  of  news  by  which  they  were  all 
enshralled.  Mn.  Mifdmay  would  not  be 
Prime  Minister,  and  Sir  Everard  Powell  was 
— dead.  Of  coone  nothing  quite  positive 
could  be  known  about  Mr.  Mildmay%  He 
was  to  be  with  the  Queen  at  Windsor  on  the 
morrow  at  eleven  o^sloek,  and  it  was  im- 
ptobable  that  he  would  tell  his  mind  to  any 
one  before  he  toU  it  to.  her  Majesty.  But 
titere  was  no  doubt  that  he  had  engaged 
«•  the  Duke,"  —  so  he  was  called  by  Lord 
James,  —  to  go  dowa  to  WindKn*  with  him, 
that  be  might  be  in  readiness  if  wanted. 
**  I  have  learned  that  at  home,"  said  Lord 
Jamee,  who  had  just  heaid  the  newt 
ft«m  his  sister,  who  had  heard  it  from 
the  Duchess.    Lord  James  was  delighted 


with  the  imporluice  given  to  him  by  his 
father's  coming  journey.  From  tUs,  and  from 
other  equally  well-known  circumstances,  it 
was  surmised  that  Mr.  Mildmay  would  di^ 
cline  the  task  piopoeed  to  him.  Thia, 
nevertheless,  was  only  a  suimise,  ^-whereas 
the  fact  with  reference  to  Sir  Everard  was 
fully  substantiated.  The  oout  had  flown 
to  his  stomach,  and  he  was  aead.  **  By  — 
yes;  as  dead  as  a  herring,"  said  Mr.  Ratler, 
who  at  that  moment,  however,  was  not  with- 
in hearing  of  either  of  tihe  ladies  present 
And  then  he  nibbed  his  hands,  and  looked 
as  Ihongh  he  were  delighted.  And  he 
was  delated, —  not  because  his  old  fKend 
Sir  Everard  was  dead,  bat  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  tragedy.  ^  Having  done  so 
good  a  deed  in  his  kil  moments,"  said 
Laurence  Fitzgibbon,  **we  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  he  will  go  straight  to 
heaven."  ^  I  hope  there  will  be  no  crown- 
er's  quest,  Bader,"  said  Mr.  Bonteen ;  ^  if 
there  is  I  don't  know  how  you'll  get  out  of 
it"  *^  I  don't  see  anything  in  it  so  horrible," 
said  Mr.  Ratler.  ^  If  a  fellow  dies  leading 
his  regiment  we  don't  think  anything  of  it 
Sir  Everard's  vote  was  of  mose  service  to- 
las countiy  than  anything  that  a  colonel  or 
a  captain  can  do."  But  nevertheless  I  think 
that  Mr.  Ratler  was  somewhat  in  dread  of 
future  newspaper  paragraphs,  should  it  be 
found  necessary  to  summon  a  coroner's  in- 
quest to  sit  upon  poor  Sir  Everard^ 

While  this  was  going  on  Lady  Laora 
took  Phineaa  anart  fer  a  moment  '*  I  am 
so  muohoblagea  to  yon;  I  am  indeed,"  she 
said. 

*<  What  nonsense."    . 

^^  Never  mindwhetiier  itfe  nonsense  or 
not; — but  I  am.  I  can't  explain  it  all 
now,  but  I  do  so  wnat  you  to  know  my 
brother.  Tou  may  be  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice to  him, — of  ne  very  greiSest  Ife  is 
not  half  so  bad  as  peefie  say  he  is.  in 
many  ways  he  is  very  good,— very  good. 
And  he  is  vezy  eleven'^ 

^  At  any  rate  I  will  think  and  believe  no 
iUofhim." 

**  Just  so;  —do  not  believe  evil  of  him, 
—  not  more  evil  thui  yon  see.  I  am  so 
amoons,  —  so  very  anmoos  to  tr^  to  put 
him  on  his  legs,  and  I  find  it  so  dijQioult  tn 
get  any  oooneoting  Jj||fc  with  him.  Papn 
will  not  speak  wit^him,— because  ef 
money." 

'« But  he  is  friends  with  yon." 

'' Tes ;  I  think  he  tofes  mob  I  emrhasr 
distastefbl  it  was  to  yoo  to  go  to  him  ;-^ 
and  probably  you  were  engMd  ?  " 

**  One  can  /dways  ^  OB  tboee  sort  of 
thingp  if  there  is  an  dbjeet" 
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'^  Yet ;  — jxmt  to.  And  the  object  was 
to  oUtffe  me ;  —  was  it  not  ?  " 

*^  Of  conxve  it  was.  Bat  I  most  go  now. 
We  are  to  hear  Danben^r's  statement  at 
§oat^  and  I  would  not  miis  it  for  worlds." 

^'  I  wonder  whether  yon  would  eo  abroad 
with  my  brother  in  the  antumn  ?  Bat  I 
haye  no  right  to  think  of  soch  a  thing ; — 
haye  I  ?  At  anj  rate  I  will  not  think  of  it 
yet.  Good-bye, — I  shall  see  yon  perhaps 
on  Sunday  if  yoa  are  in  town." 

Fhineas  wsJked  down  to  Westminster 
with  his  mind  yery  fall  of  Lady  Laura  and 
Lord  Chiltem.  What  did  she  mean  hf  her 
affectionate  manner  to  himself  and  what 
did  she  mean  by  the  continual  praises  whiph 
she  layished  upon  Mr.  Kennedy  ?  Of  whcfcn 
was  she  thinkmg  most,  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  or 
of  him  ?  She  bad  called  herself  his  men- 
tor. Was  the  description  of  her  feelings  to- 
wards himself,  as  conyeyed  in  that  name,  of 
a  kind  to  be  gratifying  to  him?  No;  — 
he  thoug^ht  not  But  then  might  it  not  be 
within  his  power  to  change  we  nature  of 
those  feelings  ?  She  was  not  in  loye  with 
him  at  present.  He  could  not  make  an^ 
boast  to  himself  on  that  head.  But  it 
might  be  within  his  power  to  compel  her  to 
love  him.  The  female  mentor  might  be 
soflened.  That  she  could  not  loye  Mr. 
Kennedy,  he  thooghtthat  he  was  quite  sure. 
There  was  nothing  like  loye  in  her  manner 
to  Mr.  Kennedy.  As  to  Lord  Chiltem, 
Phineas  woiild  do  whateyer  might  be  in  his 
power.  All  that  he  really^knew  of  Lord 
Chiltem  was  that  he  had  (^unbled  and  that 
he  had  drunk. 

OHAFTBRIZ. 
THB  NXW  QOyXBNMBNT. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  that  night,  and  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  outgoing  Min- 
isters made  their  ezpUmations^  Aa  our 
business  at  the  present  moment  is  widi  the 
Commons,  we%will  confine  ourselyes  to  their 
chamber,  and  will  do  so  the  more  willingly 
because  the  upshot  of  what  was  said  in  the 
two  places  was  the  same.  The  outgoing 
Ministers  were  yery  graye,  yery  self-laadar 
tory,  and  very  courteous.  In  regard  to 
courtesy  it  may  be  <y|hired  that  no  straneer 
to  the  ways  oi'  the  ffbe  could  haye  under- 
stood how  such  soil  words  could  be  spoken 
by  Mr.  Daubeny,  beaten,  so  quickly  after 
the  yery  sharp  words  which  he  nad  uttered 
when  he  only  expected  to  be  beaten.  He 
apnouDced  to  his  fellow-commonen  that 
his  risht  honourable  friend  imd  colleague 
Lord  Ve  Terrier  had  thought  it  right  to. re- 


tire firom  the  Treasury.    Lord  De 
in  constitutional  obedience  to  the  yote  of 
the  Lower  House,  had  resigned,  and  the 
Queen  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  ac- 
cept Lord  De  Terrier^s  resignation.    Mr. 
Daubeny  could   only  further   inform   the 
House  that  her  Majesty  had  signified  her 
pleasure  that  Mr.   MUdmay  should  wait 
upon  her    to-morrrow  at  eleyen  o'clock. 
Mr.  Mildmay,  —  so  Mr.  Daubeny  nndea^ 
stood,  —  would  be  with  her  Majesty  to- 
moRow  at  that  hour.    Lord  De  Terrier  had 
found  it  to  be  his  duty  to  recommend  her 
Majesty  to  send  for  Mr.  Mildmay.    Such 
was  the  real  import   of  Mr.-  Dauben^'s 
spcMBch.    That  further  portion  of  it  in  which 
he  explained  with  blandest^  most  beneficent, 
honey-dowing  words  that  his  party  would 
haye  done  eyeiything  that  the  country  could 
require  of  any  parfy,  had  the  House  al- 
lowed it  to  remam  on  the  Treasurjr  benches 
for  a  month  or  two,  —  and  explained  also 
that  his  party  would   never   recriminate, 
would  neyer  return  evil  for  evil,  would  in 
no  wise  copy  the  factious  opposition  of  ihur 
adversaries ;  that  his  party  would  now,  as  it 
ever  had  done,  carry  itself  with  the  meek- 
ness of  the  dove  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent,  —  all  this,  I  say,  was  so  generally 
felt  by  gentlemen  on  both  sides   of  the 
House  to  be  **  leather  and  prunella,"  that 
very  little  attention  was  paid  to  it.    The 
great  point  was  that  Lord  De  Terrier  had 
resigned  and  that  Mr.  Mildmay  had  been 
summoued  to  Windsor. 

The  Queen  had  sent  for  Mr.  Mildmay  in 
compliance  with  advice  given  to  her  by  Lord 
De  Terrier.  And  yet  Lord  De  Terrier 
and  his  first  lieutenant  had  used  all  the 
most  practised  efforts  of  their  eloquence  for 
the  last  three  days  in  endeavouring  to  make 
their  countrymen  believe  that  no  more  un- 
fitting Minister  than  Mr.  Mildoiay  ever  at- 
tempted to  hold  the  reins  of  office  I  Noth- 
ing nad  been  too  bad  for  them  to  sav  of  Mr. 
Mildmay,  —  and  yet,  in  the  very  first  mo- 
ment in  which  they  found  themselves  unable  * 
to  carry  on  the  Government  themselves, 
they  advised  the  Queen  to  send  for  that 
most  incompetent  and  baneful  statesman! 
We  who  are  conversant  with  our  own 
methods  of  politics,  see  nothing  odd  in  this, 
because  we  are  used  to  it;  but  surely  in 
the  eyes  of  strangers  our  practice  must  be 
very  singular.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in 
any  other  country,  — nothing  as  yet  No- 
where else  is  there  the  same  good-humoured, 
affectionate,  priae-fighting  ferocity  in  poli- 
tics. The  leaders  or  our  two  great  parties 
are,  to  each  other  exactly,  as  are  the  two 
ch^unpions  of  the  ring  who  knock  each  oth- 
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tfr  alN>ut  ibr  th6  belt  and  ibr  five  htindved 

S rands  ar«ide  once  in  ^ywy  two  years, 
ow  tbey  fly  at  each  other,  striking  as 
Uiongb  each  blow  should  carry  death  if  it 
Were  but  possible!  And  yet  there  is  no 
one  whom  the  Biiiningham  Bantam  respects 
so  highly  as  he  does  Bill  Bums  the  Brighton 
Bully,  or  with  whom  he  has  so  mueh  delight 
in  discussing  the  merits  of  a  pot  of  hal^nd- 
half.  And  so.it  was  with  Mr.  Daubeny  and 
Mr.  Mildmay.  In  private  W^  Mr.  Daubeny 
almost  adulated  hn  elder  riTal,  —  and  Mr. 
Mildmay  never  omitted  an  opportunity  of 
taking  Mr.  Daubeny  warmly  oy  the  hand. 
It  is  not  so  in  the  United  States.  There 
the  same  political  enmity  exists,  but  the  po- 
litical enmity  produces  private  hatred. 
The  leaders  of  parties  there  really  mean 
what  they  say  when  they  abuse  each  other, 
and  are  in  earnest  when  they  talk  as  though 
they  were  about  to  tear  each  ortier  limb 
from  limb.  I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Daubeny 
Would  have  injured  a  hair  of  Mr.  Mildmay's 
Tenerable  head,  even  for  an  assurance  of 
six  continued  months  in  office. 

When  Mr.  Daubeny  had  completed  his 
statement,  Mr.  Mildmay '  simply  told  the 
Rouse  that  he  had  received  and  would  obey 
her  Majesty's  commands.  The  House  would 
of  course  understand  that  he  by  no  means 
meant  to  aver  that  the  Queen  would  even 
commission  him  to  form  a  Ministry.  But  if 
he  took  no  such  command  fh>m  her  Majesty 
it  would  become  his  duty  to  recommend  her 
Majesty  to  impose  the- task  upon  some  other 
person.  Then  everything  was  said  that  had 
to  be  said,  and  members  returned  to  their 
dubs.  A  certain  damp  was  thrown  over 
the  joy  of  some  excitable  Liberals  by  tidings 
which  reached  the  House  during  Mr.  Dau- 
beny's  speech.  Sir  Everard  Powell  was  no 
more  dead  than  was  Mr.  Daubeny  himself. 
Now  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  find  that  your 
news  is  untrue,  wnen  you  have  been  at  great 
pains  to  disseminate  it.  **  Ob,  but  he  is 
dead,"  said  Mr.  Ratler.  «  Lady  Powell  as- 
sured me  half  an  hour  ago,"  said  Mr.  Rat- 
ter's opponent,  <*  that  he  was  at  that  mo- 
ment a  great  deal  better  than  he  has  been 
for  the  last  three  months.  The  journey 
down  to  the  House  did  him  a  world  of 
good."  •*  Then  we'll  have  him  down  fbr 
every  division/'  sard  Mr.  Ratler. 

The  political  portion  of  London  was  in  a 
ferment  for  the  next  five  days.  On  the 
Sunday  morning  it  was  known  that  Mr. 
Mildmay  had  declined  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  liberal  Government  He  and  the 
Dokc  of  St  Bungay,  and  Mr.  Plantagenet 
Palliser,  had  been  in  conference  so  of^en, 
and  so  long,  that  it  may  almost  be  said  tbey 
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Nved  together  in  confbrence.  Then  ttr. 
Gresham  had  been  with  Mr.  Mildmay, — 
and  Mr.  Monk  also.  At  the  elubs  it  was 
said  by  many  that  Mr.  Monk  had  been  with 
Mr.  Mildmay ;  but  it  was  also  said  very  ve^ 
hemently  by  others  that  no  such  interview 
had  taken  place.  Mr.  Monk  was  a  Radical, 
much  admired  by  the  people,  sitting  in  Pat«- 
liament'for  that  most  Radical  of  all  constit- 
uencies, the  Pottery  Hamlets,  who  htA 
never  as  yet  been  in  power.  It  was  the 
great  question  of  the  day  whether  Mr.  Mild- 
may would  or  would  not  ask  Mr.  Monk  to 
ioin  him ;  and  it  was  said  by  those  who  ha- 
bitually think  at  every  period  of  change 
that  the  time  has  now  come  in  which  the 
difficulties  to  forming  a  government  will  at 
last  be  found  to  be  insuperable,  that  Mr. 
Mildmay  could  not  succeed  either 'with  Mr. 
Monk  or  without  him.  There  were  at  the 
present  moment  two  sections  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, —  the  section  which  declared  that 
Mr.  Mildmay  bad  sent  fbr  Mr.  Monk,  and 
the  section  which  declared  that  he  had  not 
But  there  were  others,  who  perhaps  knew 
better  what  they  were  saying,  by  whom  It 
was  asserted  that  the  whole  difficulty  lay 
with  Mr.  Gresham.  Mr.  Gresham  was  Will- 
ing to  serve  with  Mr.  Mildmay,  —  with  cer- 
tain stipulations  as  to  the  epecial  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  which  he  himselr  was  to  occupy, 
and  as  to  the  introduction  of  certain  friends 
of  his  own ;  but,  — so  said  these  gentlemen 
who  were  supposed  really  to  understand  the 
matter,  —  Mr.  Gresham  was  not  willing  to 
serve  with  the  Duke  and  with  Mr.  Palliser 
Now,  everybody  who  knew  anything  knew 
that  the  Duke  and  Mr.  Palliser  were  indis- 
pensable to  Mr.  Mildmay.  And  a  liber^ 
Government,  with  Mr.  Gresham  in  the  op- 
position, could  not  Kve  half  through  a  ses* 
sion  !  All  Sunday  and  Monday  these  things 
were  discussed ;  and  on  the  Monday  Lord 
De  Terrier  absolutely  stated  to  the  Upper 
House  that  he  had  received  her  Maj€»ty*8 
commands  to  form  another  government. 
Mr.  Daubeny,  in  half  a  dozen  most  modest 
words,  —  in  words  hardly  audible,  and  most 
unlike  himself,  —  made  his  statement  in  the 
Lower  House  to  the  same  effect.  Then  Mr. 
Ratler,  and  Mr.  Bonteen,  and  Mr.  Barring- 
ton  Erie,  and  Mr.  Laurence  Fitsgibbon 
aroused  themselves  and  sworO'  that  such 
things  could  not  be.  IShould  the  prey  which 
they  had  won  for  themselves,  the  spoil  tf 
their  bows  and  arrows,  be  snatched  from  out 
of  their  very  mouths  bv  treachery.  Lord  Do 
Terrier  and  Mr.  Daubeny  could  not  v^nttire 
even  to  make  another  attempt  unless  tbey 
did  so  in  combination  with  Mr.  Gresham.' 
Such  a  combination,  tud  Mr.  Barringtoa 
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•Briei  iMnId  be  dnjOtraeefDl  to  both  partis, 
.bai  woald  prove  Mr*  Greaham  to  be  as  false 
4M  Satan  biaisel&  Enrly  oti  Uie  Xaeaday 
morniog,  when  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Greah- 
.am  bad  been  at  Lord  De  Terrier^  booae, 
«Barringloa  £rie  waa  free  to  eoufeas  that  be 
had  always  been  afraid  of  Mr.  Greaham.  *^  I 
bave  felt  for  years,"  said  he,  **  thai  if  any- 
body coidd  bnsak  up  the  party  it  would  be 
•Mt.  Greshani.'* 

On  ihait  Tuesday  morning;  Mr.  Gresham 
jMitaialy  was  wkb  Lord  Be  Terrier^  but 
notiiing  came  of  it  Mr.  Greaham  was 
.either  not  enoogh  like  Satan  for  the  oeea- 
aion,  or  else  be  was  too  closely  like  him. 
Lord  De  Terrier  did  not  bid  high  enough 
or  else  Mr.  Grasham  did  not  like  biddings 
iram  that  qnarter*  Nothing  then  came 
firmn  this  attempt,  and  on  the  Tuesday  af- 
ternoon the  Queen  again  sent  for  Mr.  Mild- 
may.  On  the  Wednesday  morning  the 
gentlemen  who  thott«;ht  that  the  insupera- 
ble difficulties  bad  at  length  arrived,  l^esan 
to  wear  their  longest  faces,  and  to  be 
triumphant  with  meUucboly  forebodings. 
Now  at  last  there  was  a  dead  lock.  No- 
body <cottld  form  a  govemmenL  It  was  a»- 
•CBied  that  Mr.  MHdmay.had  fallen  at  her 
Majesty's  feet  dissolved  in  team,  and  had 
impUsned  to  be  relieved  from  (brther  ce- 
^Kmsibility.  It  was  well  known  to  many 
at  the  clubs  that  the  Queen  had  on  that 
morning  telegraphed  to  Germany  for  ad- 
vice. There  were  men  so  gloomy  as  to  de- 
olare  that  the  Queen  must  throw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  Mr.  Monk,  unless  Mr. 
Mildmay  would  consent  to  rise  from  his 
knees  and  once  more  bnckle  on  his  ancient 
annovr.  **  Even  that  would  be  better  than 
Gresham,"  said  Barrington  Erie,  in  his  an- 
ger. ''  rJl  teU  yoa  what  it  jV  said  Ratler, 
^  we  shall  have  Gresham  and  Monk  together, 
and  you  and  I  shall  have  to  do  their  bid- 
dings." Mr.  Barrington  Erie's  reply  to 
that  snggestioa  1  may  not  dare  to  insert  in 
IheMpagSf. 

On  the  Wednesday  night,  however,  it 
waa  known  that  evwything  had  beeaar- 
nmged,  and  beibre  the  Houses  met  on  the 
TbonNUiy  every  place  bad  been  bestowed, 
either  in  reality  or  in  imagination.  The 
Timeaf  in  its  second  edition  on  the  Thurs- 
day, gave  a  list  of  the  Cabinet,  in  whioh 
tbw  places  oot  of  iburteen  were  rishUy 
filled.  On  the  Friday  it  named  ten  places 
arighti  and  indicated  the  law  offioersi  with 
enljT  one  mistake  in  referenee  to  Ireland ; 
end  on  the  Saturday  it  gave  a  list  of 
the  Under  Seoretaries  of  State,  and  Sec- 
aad    Viee-Presideiiits    g|BBeraUy« 


with  wonderfid  oorrefftnte'  as  tor  tfa^  In- 
divid uals,  tboogfa  the  offices  were  a  little 
jumbled.  The  G3vernment  was  at  JUtt 
formed  in  a  manner  which  everybody 
had  seen  to  be  the  only  possible  way  in 
which  a  government  eonld  be  foroned.  No- 
body was  surprised,  and  the  week's  wotk 
was  regardeil  as  though  the  regular  routine 
of  government  making  had  simply  been 
followed.  Mr.  MUdway  was  Prime  Minis- 
ter ;  Mr.  Gresham  was  at  the  For^gn  Of- 
fice ;  Mr.  Monk  was  at  the  Boanl  of  TVada; 
the  Duke  was  President  of  the  Council ;  the 
Earl  of  Broitford  was  Privy  Seal ;  and  Mr. 
Palliser  was  Chancellor  of  the  £zcher|uer. 
Barringlon  Erie  made  a  step  up  in  tUe 
world,  and  went  to  the  Admiralty  as  Seo- 
retary ;  Mr.  Bonteen  was  sent  again  to  ^e 
Admiralty;  and  Laurenoe  Fitzgihboa  ba- 
cane  a  junior  Lord  of  the  Treasaiy*  Mr. 
Bitler  was,  of  courpe,  inst'iUed  as  Patron- 
age Secretaiy  to  the  same  Board.  Mr.  Bai- 
lor was  perhaps  the  only  man  iu  the  par^ 
as  to  whose  destination  there  could  not  pos- 
sibly^ be  a  doubt  Mr.  Ritlor  bad  raiUy 
qualified  himself  for  a  pantion  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  all  men  feel  that  be  wouldk 
as  a  matter  of  course,  be  called  upon  to  fill 
it.  I  do  not  know  whether  as  mnch  could 
be  said  on  behalf  of  any  other  man  in  thd 
new  Giovemment. 

During  all  this  excitement,  and  through 
all  these  movements,  Phineas  Finn  felt  bioi- 
self  to  be  Icil  more  and  more  out  in  the 
cold.  He  had  not  been  such  a  fool  as  to 
suppose  that  any  office  would  be  offered  to 
him.  ^  He  had  never  hinted  at  such  a  thing 
to  hb  one  dearly  intimate  friend.  Lady 
Laura.  He  had  not  hitherto  opened  his 
mouth  in  Parliament.  IndeM,  when  the 
new  Grovemment  was  formed  he  had  not 
been  sitting  for  above  a  fortnight  Of 
course  nothing  could  be  done  for  him  as 

Set  But,  nevertheless,  he  felt  himself  to 
e  out  in  the  cold. .  The  very  men  who  bad 
discussed  with  him  the  question  of  the  di- 
vision, —  irho  bad  discussed  it  with  him  be- 
oau»o  his  vote  was  then  as  good  as  that  of 
any  other  member, — did  not  care  to  talk 
to  hira  about  the  distribution  oT  places. 
He,  at  any  ratOi  could  not  be  one  of  them. 
He,  at  any  rate,  could  not  be  a  rival.  Ha 
could  neither  mar  nor  assist  Hb  could  not 
be  either  a  snocessful  or  a  disappointed 
sympathiser,  —  because  he  could  not  hio^ 
self  be  a  candidate.  The  affair  which  pe^> 
haps  disgusted  him  more  than  aaj^thing  else 
was  the  offer  of  an  office,  —  not  in  the  Cab- 
inet, indeed,  bat  one  supposed  to  confer 
high  di^aity^ — to  Mr.  Kennedy.   Mr.  Ksifr* 
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w^y  fef^d'  the  off«f ,  and  this  Bomewhat 
leisenoil  Fton's  disgust,  bat  the  ofier  itielf 
floade  him  anhappj'. 

**  I  suppose  it  wa»  made  simply  1;>ecaii8e. 
•f  his  money^^  lie  said,  to  Fi^zsiotion. 

*^Idon*t  believe  tbali,"  said  Fitcgibbon. 
^  People  seem  to  think  that  he  has  got  ^ 
head  on  his  scolders,  thoagh  be  has  got  no 
tongue  ID  it.  I  wonder  at  his  refutung  it 
because  of  the  Right  Honourable." 

**  I  am  so  glad  ttiat  Mr.  Kennedy  refused," 
•aid  Lady  Laura  to  him. 

**^  And  why  ?  He  would  have  been  the 
Bight  Hon.  Hobert  Kennedy  for  ever  and 
ever.**  Phineas  when  he  said  this  did  not 
as  yet  know  exactly  how  it  would  have 
eoine  to  pass  that  such  honour,  —  the  boo- 
ear  of  tlmt  enduring  prefix  to  his  namev — 
won  Id  have  come  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Ke»* 
nedy  had  Mr.  Kennedy  accepted  the  office 
in  question ;  but  he  was  very  quick  to  learn 
iH  these  things,  and,  in  the  meantime,  he 
Barely  m^e  any  mistake  about  tbem. 

^  What  would  that  have  been  to  him,  •— 
with  his  wealth  V  "  said  Lady  Laura.  **  He 
bas  a  position  of  his  own  and  need  not  oare 
for  such  things.  There  are  men  wlio  should 
«ot  attempt  what  is  called  independence  in 
Parliament.  By  doing  so  they  simply  de* 
eline  to  make  themselves  useful.  But  there 
are  a  few  whose  special  walk  in  life  it  is  to 
be  independent,  and,  as  it  were,  unmoved 
by  parties."  * 

**  Great  Akinetosesl  Too  know  Orion,' 
ma^  Phineas. 

'^  Mr.  Kennedy  is  not  an  Akinetos,"  said 
Lady  Laura. 

'*  He  holds  a  very  proud  position,"  aud 
Phineas,  ironically. 

**  A  very  proud  poailMMi  indeed,"  said 
Lady  Laura,  in  sober  earnest. 

The  dinner  at  Moroni's  had  been  eaten, 
and  Pliineas  had  given  an  account  of  the 
entertainment  to  Lord  Chiltern's  sister. 
There  bad  been  only  two  other  guests,  and 
both  of  them  had  been  men  on  the  turf. 
**  I  was  the  first  there,"  said  Phineas,  **  and 
be  surprised  me  ever  so  much  by  telling  me 
that  you  had  spoken  to  him  of  me  before." 

**  Yes  ;  I  did  so.  I  wish  him  to  know 
yon.  I  want  him  to  know  some  men  wlm 
think  of  40  n^thin;;  besides  horses.  He  is 
very  well  educated,  yon  know,  and  \/juld 
eertainly  have  taken  honours  if  he  had 
not  quarrelled  with  the  people  at  Christ 
Owrcb." 

''  Di(l  he  take  a  deffree  ?  " 
*  M  No  ;-^  they  Sent  him  down.    It  is  best 
always  to  have  the   troth  among  friends. 
Of  course  von  will  hear  it  kme  ddy.    Tbey 
expelled   niA,    becanaa  be  wm    dmok." 


Then  Lady  Laura  burst  out  into  tears,  and 
Phineas  sat  near  her,  and  consoled  her,  an4 
swore  tliat  if  in  any  way  he  could  befriend 
her  brother  he  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Fitz^ibbon  at  this  time  claimed  a 
promise  which  he  said  that  Phineas  had 
made  to  him,  —  that  Phineas  would  go  over, 
with  him  to  Mayo  to  assist  at  his  re^^lect'ioa. 
And  Phinens  did  go.  The  whole  affair  oo^ 
cupied  but  a  week,  and  was  chiefly  memora- 
ble as  being  tiie  moans  of  cementing  the 
friendship  which  existed  between  the  tina 
Irish  members. 

*^A  thousand  a  yearl"  said  Laurence 
FitKgibbon,  speaking  of  the  salary  of  his 
office.  **  It  isn't  much  ;  is  it  ?  And  every 
fellow  to  whom  I  owe  a  shilling  will  bo 
down  upon  me.  If  I  had  studied  my  own 
comfort,  I  should  have  done  the  same  as 
Kennedy." 


CHAPTER  X. 
▼lOLBT    BFFINOHAM. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  Ma^,  and  a 
month  ha«lehipsed  since  the  terrible  diffi- 
culty about  the  .Queen's  Government  had 
been  solved.  A  month  had  elapsed,  and 
things  had  shaken  thenselves  into  thehr 
places  with  more  of  ease  ami  apparent  fit- 
ness then  men  had  given  them  credit  for 
possessing.  Mr.  Mildmay,  Mr.  G^eshan^ 
and  Mr.  Monk  were  the  best  friends  in  the 
world,  swearin<i  by  each  other  in  their  own 
house,  and  supported  in  the  other  by  aa 
gaUant  a  phalanx  of  Whig  peers  'as  ever 
were  got  together  to  figlit  against  the  in- 
stincts of  their  own  order  in  compliance 
with  the  instincts  of  those  below  tliem. 
Lady  Laura's  father  was  in  the  Cabinet,  to 
Lady  Laura's  infinite  delight  It  was  her 
ambition  to  be  brought  as  near  to  political 
action  as  was  possible  for  a  woman  without 
surrendering  any  of  the  privileges  pf  fem- 
inine inaction.  TUat  women  should  even 
wish  to  have  votes  at  parliamentary  elec« 
tioaa  was  to  her  ahomii^able,  an<l  the  cause 
of  the  Rights  of  Women  generally  was  odi- 
o«B  to  her;  but,  nevertheless,  tor  herself, 
she  delighteil  in  hoping  that  slie  too  might 
be  useful, -—in  thinking  that  she  too  was 
perhaps,  in  some  degree,  politically  powe^- 
ful';  and  she  had  received  considerable  in* 
erease  to  such  hopes  when  her  fatlier  ao- 
cepted  the  Privy*  Seal.  The  £ari  Jiimself 
■ras  not  an  ambitious  man,  and,  buf  for  his 
daughter,  wenhl  have  severed  himself  aito- 

Stber  foem  political  life  before  this  tima. 
a  -waa  an  (mbappy  oun ; — being  an  obstir 
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nate  man,  and  bavins  in    his   obstinacy 

2uarrelled  witb  his  only  son.  In  bis  un- 
appiness  he  would  have  kept  himself  alone, 
IWing  in  the  country,  brooding  over  bis 
wretchedness,  were  it  not  for  bis  daughter. 
On  her  behalf,  and  in  obedience  to  her  re- 
quirements, he  came  yearly  up  to  London, 
and,  perhaps  in  compliance  with  her  per- 
soasion,  had  taken  some  part  in  the  debates 
of  the  House  of  Lorcb.  It  is  easy  for  a 
peer  to  be  a  statesman,  if  the  trouble  of  the 
life  be  not  too  much  for  him.  Lord  Brent- 
ford was  now  a  statesman,  if  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  be  proof  of  statesmanship. 

At  this  time,  in  May,  there  was  staying 
with  Lady  Laura  in  Portman  Bciuare  a  very 
dear  friend  of  hera,  by  name  Violet  Effing- 
ham. Violet  Effingham  was  an  orphan,  an 
heiress,  and  a  beauty ;  wilh  a  terrible  aunt, 
one  Lady  Baldock,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
the  dragon  who  had  Violet,  as  a  captive 
maiden,  in  charge.  But  as  Miss  Effingham 
was  of  ase,  and  was  mistress  of  her  own  for- 
tune, Lady  Baldock  was,  in  truth,  not  omnip- 
otent as  a  dragon  should  be.  The  dragon, 
at  any  rate,  was  not  now  staying  in  Portman 
Square,  and  the  captivity  of  the  maiden  was 
therefore  not  severe  at  the  present  moment. 
Violet  Effingham  was  very  pretty,  but  could 
hardly  be  said  .to  be  beautiful.  She  was 
small,  with  light  crispy  hair,  which  seemed 
to  be  ever  on  the  flutter  round  her  brows, 
and  which  yet  was  never  a  hair  astray. 
She  had  sweet,  soft  grey  eyes,  which  never 
looked  at  you  long,  hardly  for  a  moment,  — >« 
but  which  vet,  in  that  half  moment,  nearly 
killed  you  by  the  power  of  their  sweetness. 
Her  cheek  was  the  softest  thing  in  nature, 
and  the  colour  of  it,  when  its  colour  was 
fised  enough  to  be  told«  was  a  shade  of  pink 
so  faint  and  creamy  that  you  would  hardly 
dare  to  call  it  by  its  name.  Her  month  was 
perfect,  not  small  enough  to  give  that  ex- 
pression of  silliness  which  is  so  common,  but 
almost  divine,  with  the  temptation  of  its  full, 
rich,  ruby  lips.  Her  teeth,  which  she  but  sel- 
dom showed,  were  very  even  and  very  white, 
and  there  rested  on  her  chin  the  dearest 
dimple  that  ever  acted  as  a  loadstar  to  men's 
eyes.  The  fault  of  her  face,  if  it  had  a  fault, 
was  in  her  nose,  —  which  was  a  little  too 
^arp,  and  perhaps  too  small.  A  woman 
who  wanted  to  depreciate  Violet  Effingham 
had  once  called  ner  a  pug*nosed  puppet; 
but  I,  as  her  chronicler,  deny  that  she  was 
pug-nosed,  ^  and  all  the  world  who  knew 
ner  soon  came  to  understand  that  she  was 
no  puppet.  In  figure  she  was  small,  but 
not  so  small  as  she  looked  to  be*  Her  feet 
and*  hands  were  delicately  fine,  and  there 
was  a  softness  about  her  whole  perMm,  an 


apparent  compressibility,  which  aeemed  !• 
indicate  that  she  might  go  into  very  small 
compass.  Into  what  compass  and  how  eofOfi 
pressed,  there  were  very  many  men  who  held 
very  diffiirent  opinions.  Violet  Effinghana 
was  certainly  no  puppet  She  was  great  at 
dancing, — as  perhaps  might  b^  a  puppet, — * 
but  she  was  greatalso  at  archery,grcat  at  skat? 
ing  -^  and  sreat  too,  at  hunting.  With  refer- 
ence to  that  last  accomplishment,  she  and  Lady 
Baldock  had  had  more  than  one  terrible  tua- 
sle,  not  always  with  advantage  to  the  dri^n* 
*^  My  dear  aunt,"  she  had  said  once  during  tho 
la9t  winter,  *^  I  am  going  to  the  meet  with 
George,"  —  George  was  her  cousin,  Lord 
Baldock,  and  was  the  dragon's  son,  —  ^^  and 
there,  let  there  be  an  end  of  it."  ^'  And 
you  promise  me  that  you  will  not  go  fur- 
ther," said  the  dragon.  "  I  will  promise 
nothing  to-day  to  any  man  or  to  any  wo- 
man," said  Violet.  What  was  to  be  said  to 
a  young  lady  who  spoke  in  this  way,  and 
who  had  become  of  age  only  a  fortnight 
since  ?  She  rode  that  day  the  famous  run 
from  Bagnall's  Gorse  to  Foulsham  Common^ 
and  was  in  at  the  death. 

Violet  Effinsham  was  now  sitting  in  con- 
ference with  her  firiend  Lady  Laura^  and 
they  were  discnasing  matters  of  high  im- 
port, —  of  very  hish  impart,  indeed,  —  to 
the  interests  of  both  of  them.  "  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  accept  him,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

'« That  is  lucky,"  said  the  other, ''  as  h(» 
has  never  asked  me." 

^'He  has  done  much  the  same*  Yoa 
know  that  he  loves  you." 

"  I  know,  —  or  fancv  that  I  know,  —  thai 
so  many  men  love  me  i  ^  But,  after  all.  what 
sort  of  love  is  it  ?  It  u  just  as  when  you 
and  I,  when  we  see  something  nice  in  a  shop, 
call  it  a  dear  duck  of  a  thing,  and  tell  some- 
body  to  go  and  buy  it,  let  the  price  be  ever 
so  extravagant.  I  know  my  o«vn  positiont 
Laura.    I'm  a  dear  duck  of  a  thing." 

**  You  are  a  very  dear  thing  to  Oswald.*^ 

^But  you,  Laura,  vniUsome  day  inspire 
a  grand  passion, — or  Ixltfesay  have  al- 
ready, for  vou  are  a  great  deSl^^go  close  to 
tell ;  —  and  then  there  will  becat^Qg  o^ 
throats,  and  a  mighty  hubbub,  an^^F^^l 
tragedy*  I  shall  never  go  beyond  gei 
comady, -^  nnleas  I  run  away  with  so)^ 
body  beneath  me,  ot  do  something  awfif 
imprq)er." 

"  Don't  do  that,  dear*" 

^'I  should  like  to,  because  of  my 
I  should  indeed.    If  it  were  pQesibl& 
out  compromising  mjvelf,  I  should  like 
to  be  told  some  morning  that  I  had  gone 
with  the  corate." 

**  How  oan  you  be  10  widked,  Violet  1 ' 
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"^It  would  t^tve  her  right, — and  bep 
^crantenance  would  be  8o  awfully  comic. 
If  ind,  if  it  is  ever  to  come  off,  I  mtist  be 
there  to  see  it.  I  know  wbat  she  woald 
taj  as  well  as  possible.  She  would  tarn  to 
poor  Gassy.  *  Aogusta,'  she  would  say, '  I 
always  expected  it.  X  always  did.  Then 
I  should  come  out  and  curtsey  to  her,  and 
say  so  prettily,  *  Dear  aunt,  it  was  only  oar 
Itttlejoke.'    Thafs  m^line.    Bnt  fbryoa, 

—  you,  if  you  planned  it,  would  go  off  to- 
morrow with  Lucifer  himself  if  yon  liked 
bim.** 

**  But  failing  Lucifer,  I  shall  probably  be 
f  ery  humdruuL" 

"  You  don't  mean  that  there  is  anythhug 
tettled,  Laura  ?  ** 

"  There  is  nothing  settled,  —  or  any  be- 
^nninff  of  anything  that  ever  can  be  set- 
tled. But  I  am  not  talking  about  myself. 
He  has  told  me  that  if  you  will  accept  him, 
be  win  do  anything  that  you  and  I  may 
ask  him.* 

"  Tes ;  —  he  will  promise." 

"  Did  you  ever  know  him  to  break  his 
word?** 

**I  know  nothing  about  him,  my  dear. 
How  sbonld  I  ?  •• 

'*  Do  not  pretend  to  be  ignorant  and  meek, 
Violet  You  do  know  him,  —  much  better 
than  most  girls  know  the  men  they  marry. 
You  have  known  him,  more  or  less  intimate* 
fy,  all  your  life." 

**  But  am  I  bound  to  marry  him  because 
of  that  accident  ?  " 
"  ^  No ;  you  are  not  bound  to  marry  hhn. 

—  unless  you  love  him." 

"  I  do  not  love  him,"  said  Violet,  with 
0low»  emnhatic  words,  and  a  little  forward 
motion  or  her  fiice,  as  though  she  were  spe- 
cially eager  to  convince  her  friend  that  she 
was  quite  in  earnest  in  what  she  said. 

**  1  fancy,  Violet,  that  yon  are  nearer  to 
loTittg  him  than  any  other  man." 

*•  1  am  not  at  all  near  to  loving  any  man. 
I  doubt  whether  1  ever  shall  be.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  possible  to  myself  to 
be  what  girls  call  in  love.  I  can  like  a 
man.  I  do  like,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen.  I 
like  them  so  much  that  if  I  go  to  a  boose  or 
to  a  party  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  import- 
ance to  me  whether  this  man  or  that  will 
cr  will  not  be  there.  And  then  I  suppose 
I  flirt  with  them.  At  least  Augusta  telb 
me  that  my  aunt  says  that  I  do.  But  as 
ibr  carine  about  any  one  of  them  in  the 
way  4||  loving  him, — wanting  to  marry 
lum,  and  have  hhn  all  to  myself^  and  that 
iftort  of  thing,  —  I  don't  know  what  H 
means." 


*<Bat  you  intend  to  be  married  some 
day,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

**  Certainly  1  do.  And  I  don't  intend  to' 
wait  very  much  longer.  I  am  heartily  tired 
of  Jjady  Baldock,  and  though  I  can  ^ner- 
ally  escape  among  my  friends,  that  is  not 
sufficient.  I  am  beginning  to  think  that  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  have  a  house  qf  my 
own.  A  girl  becomes  such  a  Bohemian 
when  she  is  always  going  about,  and  doesn't 
quite  know  where  any  of  her  things  are." 

Then  there  was  silence  between  them  for 
a  few  minutes.  Violet  Effingham  wan 
doubled  up  in  a  comer  of  a  sofa,  with  her 
feet  tuckea  under  her,  and  her  face  reclining 
upon  one  of  her  shoulders.  And  as  she 
talked  she  was  playing  with  a  little  toy, 
which  was  constructed  to  take  various  shapes 
as  it  was  flung  this  way  or  that.  A  bystander 
looking  at  her  would  have  thought  that  the 
toy  was  much  more  to  her  than  the  convert 
sation.  Lady  Laura  was  sitting  upright,  in 
a  common  chair,  at  a  table  not  far  rrom  her 
companion,  and  was  manifestly  devotinjg^  her- 
self altogether  to  the  subject  that  was  being 
discussed  between  them.  She  had  taken 
no  lonnetng,  easy  attitude,  she  had  found 
no  employment  for  her  fingers,  and  she 
k>oked  steadily  at  Violet  as  she  talked, — 
whereas  Violet  was  looking  only  at  the  little 
manikin  which  she  tossed.  And  now  Lanra 
got  up  and  oame  to  the  sofa,  and  sat  close 
to  her  friend.  Violet,  though  she  somewhat 
moved  one  feot,  so  as  to  seem  to  make  room 
for  the  other,  still  went  on  with  her  play. 

*'  If  yoa  do  marry,  Violet,  you  must  choose 
some  one  man  out  of  the  lot" 

^  That's  quite  trae,  my  dear«  I  certainly 
can't  marry  them  all." 

^^And  how  do  you  mean  to  make  the 
choice?" 

^'I  don't  know.  I  suppose  I  shall  toss 
up." 

"I  wish  you  would  be  in  earnest  with 
me." 

«t  Well ;  —  I  wilt  be  in  earnest  I  shall 
take  the  first  that  comes  after  I  have  quite 
made  up  my  mind.  You'll  think  it  very 
horrible,  but  that  is  really  wbat  I  shall  do. 
After  all,  a  husband  is  very  much  like  a 
house  or  a  hone.  You  don't  take  your  house 
because  it's  the  best  house  in  the  world,  but 
because  just  then  you  want  a  house.  You 
go  and  see  a  house,  and  if  it's  very  nasty  yon 
don't  take  it  But  if  yon  think  it  will  suit 
pretty  w^l,  and  if  you  are  tired  of  looking 
about  for  houses,  you  do  take  it  That's  the 
way  one  buys  one's  horses,  —  and  one's  bus- 
banda" 
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**  And  ytm  have  nol  intdo  ap  your  mind 
yet?" 

•*  Not  quite.  Lady  Baldock  was  a  Kttle 
more  decent  than  usual  just  before  I  laft 
Baddingham.  When  I  told  her  that  I  meant 
to  have  a  pair  of  ponies,  she  merely  threw 
up  her  hands  and  gronted.  She  didn't 
gnash  her  teeth,  and  curse  and  sweary  aivl 
declare  to  me  that  I  was  a  child  of  peedi* 
tion." 

**What   do  you  mean  by  carnng  and 


swearing  t 
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*^  She  told  me  once  that  if  I  bouffht »  ^r* 
tain  little  dog,  it  would  lead  to  my  beSog  ev- 
erlastingly —  yoa  know  what  ehe  isn't  to 
squeamish  as  I  am,  and  said  it  ont." 

"What  did  you  do?" 

"  I  bou;;ht  the  little  dog,  and  it  bil  my 
aunt's  heel.  I  was  very  sorry  then,  and 
gave  the  creature  to  Mary  Rivers.  He  wan 
such  a  beauty!  I  hope  the  perdition  has 
gone  with  him,  for  I  don't  like  Mary  Riven 
at  all.  I  had  to  give  the  poor  beasty  to 
somebody,  and  Mary  Rivers  happened  to  be 
there.  I  told  her  that  Puck  was  connected 
with  Apollyon,  but  she  didn't  mind  that. 
Puck  was  worth  twenty  guineas,  and  I  dare* 
say  she  has  sold  him." 

"  Oswald  may  have  an  equal  chance  then 
among  the  other  favoarites  ? "  said  Lady 
Laura,  afler  another  pause. 

"  There  are  no  favourites,  and  I  will  not 
^  that  any  man  may  have  a  chance. 
Why  do  you  press  me  about  your  brother  in 
this  way  ?  " 

**  Because  I  am  so  anxious.  Because  it 
Would  save  him.  Because  you  are  the  only 
woman  for  whom  he  has  ever  carad,  and 
because  he  loves  you  with  all  his  heart; 
and  because  his  father  would  be  reconciled 
to  him  to-morrow  if  he  heard  that  yon  and 
lie  were  engaged.** 

*•  Laura,  my  dear  "  — 

-*  Well." 

**  You  wont  be  angry  if  I  speak  out  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  Arbor  what  I  Imve  said, 
you  have  a  right  to  speak  out." 

*^It  seems  to  me  that  all  your  reasons 
are  reasons  why  he  should  marry  me;  — 
not  reasons  why  I  should  marry  him." 

**  la  not  his  love  for  you  a  reason  ?  " 

*<  No,"  s.lid  Violet,  p^lusing,  —  and  speak- 
ing the  word  in  the  lowest  possible  whisper. 
^  If  he  did  not  love  me,  tnat,  if  known  to 
me,  should  be  a  reason  why  I  should  not 
marry  him.  Ten  men  may  love  me,-^I 
don't' say  that  any  man  does,"  — 

«'  He  does." 

"  But  I  can't  marry  all  the  ten.  And  as 
for  that  business  of  saving  him"  — 

^  You  know  what  I  mean  ?  " 


<<  I  don't  know  that  I  hftve  any  spemal 
mission  for  saving  young  men.  I  sometioMs 
think  that  I  shall  have  quite  enough  to  do 
to  save  nayself.  It  is  strange  what  a  pro- 
pensity I  feel  for  the  wrong  side  of  the. 
poet" 

*^  I  feel  the  strongest  assoranoe  that  yoa 
wiU  always  keep  on  the  right  side  "  i 

»^  Thank  you,  my  dear.  I  mean  to  try, 
bnt  I'm  quite  sore  that  the  jockey  who  takes 
me  in  hand  ought  to  be  very  steady  him- 
seie    Now,  Lord  Chiltem  " — 

*'  Well,  —  ont  with  it  What  hare  yoo 
to  say?" 

**  He  does  not  bear  the  best  repota^oo  ia 
this  world  as  a  steady  man.  Is  he  altogether 
the  sort  of  man  that  mammas  of  the  best 
kind  are  seeking  for  their  dao^hteis?  I 
like  a  rou6  myself ;-— and  a  pns  who  sits 
all  i\ight  in  the  House,  and  tuks  about 
nothing  but  ohuroh-rates  and  suffrage,  is  to 
me  intolerable.  I  prefer  men  who  are  im* 
proper,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  If  1 
were  a  num  myself  I  shoald  go  in  lor  eivery 
thing  I  ought  to  leave  alone.  I  know  I 
shoiud.  But  you  see,  —  Fm  not  a  nian»  and 
I  most  take  Care  of  myself.  The  wrong 
side  of  the  post  for  a  woman  is  so  yerj 
miich  the  wrong  side.  I  like  a  fast  man, 
bnt  I  know  that  I  must  not  dare  to  marry 
the  sort  of  man  that  I  like." 

'*  To  be  one  of  us  then,  —  the  very  first 
among  us;  —  would  that  be  the  vrxoaii 
side?"  ^ 

"*  You  mean  that  to  be  Lady  Chiltem  ia 
the  present  tense,  and  Lady  Brentford  in 
the  future,  would  be  pitMnotion  for  Violet 
Eflhi^ham  in  the  past  V  " 

**  How  h  ird  yott  are,  Violet  ?  " 

^  Fancy, — that  it  should  come  to  this,  -<• 
that  you  should  call  mo  hard,  Lanra.  I 
should  like  to  be  your  sister. .  I  shoald  like 
well  enough  to  be  your  father's  dai^ter. 
I  should  Rke  well  enough  to  be  Chilteni's 
firiend,  I  am  his  irieod.  Nothing  that  any 
(me  has  ever  said  of  him  has  estranged  me 
from  him.  I  haye  fought  for  him  tilTl  have 
been  black  in  the  face.  Yes,  I  have,  —  with 
my  anni.  Bot  I  am  afraid  to  be  his  wifii. 
The  risk  would  be  so  great  Suppose  thai 
I  did  not  save  him,  but  that  he  brought  me 
to  shipwreck  instead  ?  " 

"That  could  not  be  I" 

"  Could  it  not  ?  I  think  it  might  be  se 
very  well.  When  I  was  a  child  they  used 
to  be  always  telling  me  to  mind  myselfl  It 
seems  to  me  thftt  a  child  and  a  map  need 
not  mind  theroselve&  Let  them  OD  what 
they  may,  they  can  be  set  right  again.  Let 
them  fail  as  they  will,  yon  can  put  them  oa 
their  feet    But  a  woman  has  to  mind  her- 
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ffltf  ;-^«iid  vefiy  hiard  midc  it  iq  when  she 
W  a  dingDD  ««  her  qw9  driviiig  her  ever 
the  wroog  wey." 
^*  I  want  to  take  vou  from  the  dragoo/' 
*^  Yee ; «-  and  to  hand  ipe  over  to  a  grif- 

^*  The  truth  vsi  Violetf  that  yoa  do  not 
know  Oswald.    He  b  not  a  griffin." 

*^  I  did  not  mean  to.  b«}  unconaplinientary. 
Take  any  of  the  dangerong  wild  beasts  yon 

eease.  I  merely  iatend  to  point  out  that 
I  ia  a  dangerous  wild  beast.  I  darvay  he 
b  ndUe-mindedf  and  I  will  oall  him  a  lion 
if  you  like  it  better.  But  even  with  a  lion 
there  is  risk." 

^  Of  course  there  wUl  be  risk*  There  is 
siak  with  -every  maoi —  unless  yon  wjU  be 
contented  with  the  Drig  you  desoribed.  Of 
eonne,  there  woidd  oerisk  with  my  brother. 
He  has  been  a  gambler." 

'^  Tbey  say  ho  is  one  stiU." 

'*  He  has  given  it  up  in  part)  and  would 
^tirely  at  vour  instanoe." 

**Aiid    they  say  other  things  of  him, 


**  It  is  true.  He  has  had  paroxysms  of 
evil  life  ^hich  have  well-n^h  ruined  him." 

^  And  those  paroi^ms  are  so  dangerous  1 
is  he  not  in  debt?"  ^ 

.  ^He  is, — bot  not  deeply.  Every  sH- 
ling that  be  owes  would  be  paid;  —  every 
•hilling.  Mind,  I  know  aU  his  cireum- 
•tances,  and  I  eive  you  mv  word  that  everr 
shilliag  should  be  paid.  He  has  never  lied, 
•««-  and  he  has  told  xae  .^^ery  thing.  His 
father  oould  not  leave  an  aere  away  Hrom 
him  if  he  would,  and  would  not  if  he  could." 

**  I  did  not  ask  as  fearing  that.  J  spoke 
only  of  a  dangerous  habit  A  paroa^sm  of 
•pending  monev  is  aiit  to  make  one  so  nn- 
oomfiirtable.    And  then  "  — 

"  Well." 

^  I  don't  know  why  I  should  make  a  oata- 
logne  of  your  brother's  weaknesses." 

*•  Yon  mean  to  say  that  he  drinks  too 

MOh?" 

**l  do  not  say  so.  People  say  so.  The 
dragon  aays  so:  And  as  1  always  find  her 
•ayings  to  be  untme,  I  suppose  this  ia  like 
the  rest  of  them." 

'*  It  is  nntnNi,-^if  it  be  said  of  him  as  a 
habit" 

**  It  is  another  paroxysm^  -^  jnst  now  and 


Do  not  langh  at  me,  Violet,  when  I  am 
toking  his  part,  or  I  shall  be  efieoded.'' 


*«  dbt  yon  see,  if  I  am  1»  be  his  wife,  it  is 

— ratler  important." 

^  Still  you  need  not  ridienle  me." 

^  Dear  Laura,  you  know  I  do  not  ridienle 

jQ^    Yon  kaow  I  iove  .ycui  for  whaiyou 


ar6  doing.  Would  not  I  do  the  same,  ind 
fight  tor  nim  down  to  mynails,  if  1  had  a 
brother." 

ti  And  therefore  I  want  you  to  be  Oa* 
wald's  wife; — because  I  know  that  you 
would  fight  for  him.  It  is  not  true  that  he 
is  a -^drunkard.  Look  at  bis  hand,  which 
is  as  steady  as  yours.  Look  at  bis  oye.  b 
there  a  si^n  of  it?  He  has  been  druoJc 
once  or  tvnce  perhaps, — and  hta  done  feai^ 
fill  things." 

*^It  might  be  that  he  would  do  fbarfiil 
things  to  me." 

*'  xou  never  knew  a  man  with  a  softer 
heart  or  with  a  finer  spirit.  I  believe  as  I 
sit  here  that  if  he  were  married  to-morrow, 
his  vices  would  fall  fix>m  him  like  oM 
ckithea" 

^  You  will  admit,  Laura,  that  there  will. 
be  some  risk  for  the  wife." 

^  Of  course  there  will  be  a  risk.  Is  there 
not  always  a  risk  V  " 

^  The  man  in  the  city  would  call  tfak 
double-dangerous,  I  think,"  said  Violet. 
Then  the  door  was  opened,  and  tho  man  of 
whom  they  were  speaking  entered  the  roosa. 


cbaptub  XI. 

LOBD  CHILTXBIf. 

Thb  reader  has  been  told  that  Lord  Ohil* 
tern  was  a  rod  man,  and  that  peculicM'ity  of 
his  personal  appearance  was  certainly  the 
first  to  strike  a  stranger.   Jt  impatrted  a 
certain  look  of  ferocity  to  him^  which  was 
apt  to  make  men  afraid  of  him  at  first  sight. 
Women  are  not  actuated  in  the  s»me  way, 
and  are  accustomed  to  look  deeper  into 
men  at  the  first  sight  than  other  men  wiU 
trouble  themselves  to  do*     His  beard  was 
red,  and  was  clipped,  so  as  to  have  none  of 
the  softness  of  waving  hair.    The  hair  on 
his  head  also  was  kept  short,  and  was  verv 
red,  —  and  the  colour  of  his  face  was  red. 
Nevertheless  he  was  a  handsome  man,  with 
well-*cttt  features,  not  tall,  but  verv  strongly 
built,  and  with  a  certain  curl  in  the  comer' 
of  Ids  eyelids  which  gave  to  him  a  look  of 
resolution,  —  which  perhaps  he  did  not  pes- 
sesa    He  was  known  to  be  a  elever  man* 
and  when  very  young  had  had  the  repata* 
tion  of  being  a  scholar.     When  he  was 
three-and*twenty  grey-haired  votaries   of 
the  turf  declared  Siat  he  would  make  his 
fixinne  on  the race-oourse,  —-so  clear-head- 
ed was  he  as  to  odds,  so  excellent  a  judge 
of  a  hone's  perforoMnees.  and  so  gifted  with 
a  memory  of  events.    When  he  was  fiv^ 
and-twenty  he  had  lost  every  shilling  of  a 
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Ibrtnve  of 


dum  Ins  fiUfaer  ever  cImmb  to 
in  fpeaking  of 'bis  affain  to  any  one, 
^■d  was  Imown  to  be  in  debt.  Bot  be  bad 
iacrificioii  bimaelf  on  one  or  tiro  mamorabie 
in  conTonnitjr  with  turf  lawa  of 
r,  and  men  nid  of  him,  either  that  he 
warn  Yerj  honest  or  Tery  ehirabie,  —in  ac- 
Qordance  with  the  apecial  viewa  on  the  snb- 
ject  of  the  man  who  waa  speaking.  It  was 
r  that  he  no  longer  owned 
OB  the  twf ; — but  this  was  doubted 
by  some  who  cookl  name  the  animals  whidi 
they  said  that  he  owned,  and  which  he  ran 
in  the  name  of  Mr.  Macnab,  —  said  some ; 
of  Mr.  Paidoe, — said  otheis ;  of  Mr.  Chick- 
crwick,  —  aaid  a  third  set  of  inlbnnantB. 
The  £M5t  WM  that  Lord  Oiiheni  at  this  mo- 
ment had  no  interest  of  fab  own  in  any 
honenpon  the  tnrC 

Bnt  all  the  world  knew  that  he  drank. 
He  had  taken  by  the  throata  ncoctor^a  bnU- 
ddg  when  he  had  been  drunk  at  Ozfiird, 
had  nearly  stranded  the  man,  and  had  been 
ei^peUed.  He  bad  fallen  throogfa  hb  vio- 
leaoe  into  some  terrible  nuMortnne  at  Paris, 
had  been  broogfat  before  apoblie  jadge,and 
hb  name  and  fab  in£uny  liad  been  made  no- 
torioos  in  ewery  newspaper  in  the  two  ci^i- 
tab.  After  that  he  had  foogfat  a  roffian  at 
Newmarket,  and  faad  really  JdUed  him  with 
hb  fists.  In  reference  to  thb  latter  affray 
it  had  been  pwred  that  the  attack  had  been 
made  on  faun,  that  he  had  not  been  to 
blame,  and  that  he  had  not  faeen  drank. 
Alter  a  oroloi^ged  investigation  he  had 
lupine  fiMib  Iran  that  affair  withoot  diflgraoe. 
HewoaklhavedoneBO,ai  least,  if  he  had 
not  been  hcretofigre  di%i  nm  il  Bntwe  all 
know  how  the  man  well  spoken  of  mny 
steal  n  hone,  while  he  who  b  of  evil  repute 
may  not  look  over  a  hedge.  It  was  aaseri> 
ed  widely  by  many  who  were  sapposed  to 
know  all  abont  ewerjUuof  that  l4ifd  Chil- 
tern  was  in  a  fit  of  definom  ticmens  when 
he  killed  the  raflian  at  Newmarket.  The 
wont  of  tliat  latter  affair  was  that  it  pro- 
duced the  total  eslzaosement  which  now 
existed  between  Lord  Brentford  and  hb 
son.  Lord  Brentlbrd  would  not  belieye 
that  hb  son  was  in  that  matter  more  sinned 
agpinst  than  sinning.    *^  Such  thi^ss  do  not 

a  pen  to  other  men's  sops,"  he  said,  when 
y  Laura  pleaded  ibrber  brother.  Lady 
Lanrn  oould  not  induce  her  Either  to 
hb  son,  bot  ao  ^  prevailed  that  no 
tenoe  of  baaiflfament 


Lord  Cfailtem.    There  was  nothing  to  pre- 

fathar^  tidile  if 


the  son  sitting  ai  hb  father^ 
heso  pleased.    He  never  did  ao  pleoBa,^* 
Imt  neverthclem  he  oontinued  to  fave  in  the 


in  Fortman  ~  Square ;  and  when  hb 
mei  the  Bml,  in  the  hall«  peiriiaps,  oron  the 
staircase,  would  simply  bow  to  hira.  Then 
the  Earl  would  bow  agmn,  and  shuffle  on, 
— and  look  very  wretehed,  as  no  doubt  he 
was.  A  grown-up  son  must  be  the  greatest 
comfiapt  n  man  can  have, — if  he  be  hb 
iather*s  best  fiiend ;  but  otherwise  be  can 
bardlybeaoomlart.  As  it  was  in  tins  house, 
the  son  was  a  constant  thom  in  hb  fether^s 
side. 

**  What  does  he  do  when  we  leave  Lon- 
don?" Lord  Bfentfiwd  once  said  to  fab 
danghtsr* 

**  He  stays  here,  papa." 

*«  But  he  hunts  still  ?* 

^Yes,  he  hunts, — and  he  has  a  room 
somewhere  at  an  inn, — down  in  Noiihamp* 
tonshire.  But  he  b  mostly  in  London. 
They  have  trains  on  purposeT* 

**  What  a  life  ibr  my  son !  *  s»d  the  EaiL 
'^What  n  life !  Of  course  nodecent  person 
will  let  him  into  fab  faonse."  Lad^Lomra 
did  not  know  wfaat  to  say  to  this,  for  m  truth 
Lord  Ghiltern  was  not  loud  of  staving  ai 
the  faousce  of  persous  whom  the  Earl  would 
have  called  decent. 

General  Effingham,  tiie  father  of  Ymlet, 
and  Lord  Brentford  had  been  the  closest 
anu  dearest  of  friends.  They  faad  been 
young  men  in  the  same  t^es^iment,  and 
through  life  each  had  confided  in  the  other. 
When  the  Generalls  only  son,  then  a  youth 
of  seventeen,  was  killed  in  one  of  our  grand 
New  Zealand  wars,  the  bereaved  father  and 
the  Earl  had  been  iugtiher  lor  a  month  in 
their  sorrow.  At  Ihat  time  Lord  Olnltem's 
career  had  stiQ  been  open  to  hope, — and 
the  one  man  had  oontmsted  Iris  lot  with  the 
otiirr.  Genenl  Eflfa^ham  lived  long  enoi^ 
to  hear  the  Earl  declare  to  faim  that  hb  lot 
was  the  happier  of  the  two.  Now  the  Gen- 
eral was  dead,  and  Violet,  6ie  daughter  of 
a  second  vrife,  was  all  that  was  left  of  the 
Eflfa^riiamB.  Thb  second  wife  had  been  a 
Mim  Tlummer,  a  lady  fitMn  die  citv  with 
much  money,  whose  sister  had  married  Lord 
Baldoek.  Violet  in  thb  wav  had  feBen  to 
the  care  of  the  Baldoek  peoMe,  and  not  into 
the  bands  of  her  father  s  niends.  But,  as 
the  reader  wQI  have  surmised,  she  had  ideas 
of  her  own  of  emancipating  herself  ftom 
Bakhock  tfaaldom. 

Twice  before  that  last  terrible  affair  at 
Newmarket,  before  the  quarrel  between  the 
father  and  the  son  had  been  complete.  Lord 
Brentlbrd  had  said  a  word  to  hb  dawhter, 
—  merely  a  word,— of  hb  son  in  connect 
tion  with  Miss  BdinghanL 

•«lf  he  thinks  of  It  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
on  tibe  aabject     You  may  tell  him  sa* 
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•'pMifc  bad  befta  the.  itrat  word.  He  had  just 
then  resolved  that  the  afi»ir  in  Paris  sliould 
bo.  regarded  aft  condpaed, .—  aa  among  the 
things  to  be  forgotten.  *'  She  is  too  good 
Un  him ;  but  if  he  asks  her  let  him  tell  her 
evei^thing,"  That  had  beoa  the  second 
wordy  and  had  been  spoken  immediately 
subsequent  to  a  payment  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds  made  by  the  Earl  tovraids  the  set- 
tlement of  certain  Doncaster  accounts. 
Lady  Laura  in  negotiating  for  the  money 
had  been  very  eloquent  in  describing  some 
honest, — or  shall  we  say  cbivalric, — sacri- 
fice which  had  brought  her  brother  into  this 
specif  difficulty.  Since  that  the  Earl  had 
declined  to  interest  himself  in  his  son's  mat- 
rimonial affairs;  and  when  Lady  Laura 
had  once  again  mentioned  the  matter*  de* 
daring  her  belief  that  it  would  be  the  means 
of  saving  her  brother  Oswald,  the  Earl  had 
desired  her  to  be  silent  **  Would  you  wish 
to  destroy  the  poor  child,"  he  had  said. 
Ijeverthelosa  Laay  Laura  felt  sure  that  if 
she  were  to  go  to  her  father  with  a  positive 
statement  that  Oswald  and  Violet  were  en- 
gaged«  he  would  relent  and  would  accept 
violet  as  his  daughter.  As  for  the  payment 
of  Lord  Chiltem's  present  debts ;  —  she  had 
a  little  scheme  of  her  own  about  that.  ^ 
Miss  EiBngham,  who  had  been  alreaoy 
two  days  in  Portman  Square,  had  not  as  yet 
seen  Lord  Chiltem.  She  knew  that  he 
lived  in  the  house,  —  that  is,  that  he  slept 
there,  and  probably  eat  his  breakfast  in  some 

rtment  of  his  own;  —  but  she  knew 
that  the  habits  of  the  house  would  not 
by  any  means  make  it  necessary  that  they 
riioaldmeet.  Laura  and  her  brother  proba- 
bly saw  each  other  daily,  —  but  they  never 
went  into  society  together,  and  did  not 
kaow  the  same  sets  of  people*  When  she 
had  announced  to  Lady  Baldock  her  inten- 
tion of  spending  the  first^  fortnight  of  her 
London  season  with  her  friend  Lady  Laura, 
Lady  Baldock  bad  as  a  matter  of  course  — 
■*jomped  upon  her,**  as  Miss  Effingham 
would  lieneLr  call  it. 

**  Yon  are  goioff  to  the  boose  of  the  worst 
reprobate  in  all  England,"  said  Lady  Bal- 
dock. 

•«Wbat; — dear  old  Lord  BreBtibrd« 
whom  papa  loved  so  well  t " 

^  I  mean  Lord  Chiltem,  who,  only  laat 
yitar,  —  murdered  a  man  I " 

»« That  is  not  true,  aunt'' 

<*  There  b  worse  than  that,— >moch  worse. 
He  IS  always  —  tipsjr,  and  always  gambling, 
juid  always — But  it  is  quite  unfit  that  I 
should  speak  a  word  more  to  you  about  socb 
a  man  as  Lord  Chiltem.  His  name  ought 
never  U^  he  aieotieoed.'' 


"  Then  why  dftd-  yon  menlSbn  it,  annt  ?  " 

Lady  Baldock's  process  of  jumping  upon 
her  niece,  —  in  which  I  think  the  aunt  bad 
generally  the  worst  of  the  exercise,  —  went 
on  for  some  time,  but  Violet  of  course  car- 
ried her  point 

"  If  she  marries  him  there  will  be  an  end 
of  everything,"  said  Lady  Baldock  to  her 
daughter  Augusta. 

**  She  has  more  sense  than  that,  ttamma,** 
said  Augusta. 

**•  J  don't  think  she  has  any  sense  at  aU," 
said  Lady  Baldoek ;  — •  **  not  in  the  least  I 
do  wish  my  poor  sitter  had  lived; — I  do 
indeed," 

Lord  Chiltem  had  now  entered  the  room 
with  Violet,  •— immediately  upon  that  con- 
versation between  Violet  and  bis  sister  as  to 
the  expedieney  of  Violet  becoming  his  wife. 
Indeed  his  entrance  had  interrupted  the 
conversation  before  it  was  over.  ^^  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you.  Miss  Effingham,"  he  said. 
**  I  came  in  thinking  that  I  might  find  you."* 

**Here  I  am,  as  large  as  life,"  she  said, 
getting  up  from  her  corner  on  the  sofa  and 
giving  him  her  hand.  ^*  Lanra  and  I  have 
been  discussing  the  affairs  of  the  nation  for 
the  last  two  dajrs,  and  have  nearly  brought 
our  discussion  to  an  end."  She  could  not 
help  looking,  first  at  his  eye  and  then  at  his 
hand,  not  as  wanting  evidence  to  the  truth 
of  the  statement  which  his  sister  had  made, 
but  because  the  idea  of  a  drunkard's  eye 
and  a  drankard's  band  had  been  brought 
before  her  ihind.  Lord  Chiltern's  hand  was 
like  the  hand  of  any  otlier  man,  but  there 
was  something  in  his  eye  that  almost  fright- 
ened her.  I||ooked  as  though  he  would  not 
hetfitate  to  wring  his  wife's  neck  round,  if 
ever  he  should  Sfi  brought  to  threaten  to  do* 
so.  And  then  bis  eye,  like  the  resit  of  him, 
was  red.  No; — she  did  not  think  that 
she  could  ever  bring  herself  to  marry  him. 
Why  take  a  venture  that  was  double-dan<* 
gerous,  when  there  were  so  many  ventures 
open  to  her,  apparently  with  very  little  of 
danger  attached  to  them.  *'If  it  should 
ever  be  that  I  loved  him,  I  wonkl  do  it  all 
the  sams,"  she  said  to  herself. 

**  If  I  did  not  come  and  see  yon  here,  I 
soppoee  that  I  should  never  see  you,"  said 
he,  seating  himself.  ^  I  do  not  ofttsn  go  to 
parties,  and  when  I  do  you  are  not  likely  to 
be  there." 

**  We  might  make  oar  little  arrangementa 
for  meeting,"  said  she,  laughing.  ^My 
aunt.  Lady  Baldock,  it  going  to  have  an 
evening  next  week*" 

^  The  servanta  would  be  otdered  to  pna 
lae  out  of  tha  hooaa." 
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**  Oh  no.  Ton  can  tell  her  that  I  in- 
Tited  you." 

.    ^  I  don't  think  that  Oa^d  and  Lady 
Baldock  are  ^;reat  friends,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

**  Or  be  migbt  oome  and  take  yoa  and  me 
to  the  Zoo  on  Sunday.  That's  the  proper 
tort  of  thing  for  a  brother  and  a  friend  to 
do." 

"  I  hate  that  place  in  the  BegentfiB  Park," 
aaid  Lord  Chiltem* 

'*  When  were  you  there  last  ?  "  demanded 
MiflB  Effingham. 

*^When  I  came  home  once  from  Eton. 
Bat  I  won't  go  aeain  till  I  can  oome  home 
from  Eton  again."  Then  he  altered  his  tone 
as  he  continued  to  speak.  **  People  woald 
look  at  me  as  if  I  were  the  wildest  beast  in 
ike  whole  collection." 

"  Then,"  said  Violet, "  if  yoa  won't  go  to 
Lady  Baldock's  or  to  the  Zoo,  we  must 
ooDnne  ourselyes  to  Laora's  drawing-room ; 
—  unless,  indeed,  you  like  to  take  me  to 
the  top  of  the  Mommient" 

**  I'll  take  you  to  the  top  of  the  Monmnent 
with  pleasure."  • 

"  What  do  you  say,  Lamra  ?" 

<*  I  say  that  you  are  a  foolish  girl,"  said 
Lady  Laura,  and  that  I  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  such  a  scheme." 

'*  Then  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  that 
yoa  should 'come  here;  and  as  you  live  in 
the  house,  and  as  I  am  sure  to  be  4iere  every 
morning,  and  as  yon  have  no  powible  occu- 
pation for  your  time,  and  as  we  have  noth- 
ing particular  to  do  with  oora,  —  I  dare- 
say I  shan't  see  vou  again  before  I  go  to  my 
aunt's  in  Berkeley  Square. 

**  Yeiy  likely  not,"  he  said,  f 

<'  And  why  not,  Oswald  ? "  asked  his 
sister. 

He  passed  his  hand  over  his  fiice  before 
he  answered  her.  **  Becaose  she  and  I  run 
in  different  grooves  now,  and  are  not  such 
meet  play-fellows  as  we  used  to  be  once. 
Do  yoa  remember  my  taking  you  away 
riffbt  through  Sanlsbjr  Wood  once  on  the 
old  pony,  and  not  bringing  you  back  till 
tea-time,  and  Miss  Blink  going  and  telling 
my  father  V  " 

**  Do  1  remember  it  ?  I  think  it  was  the 
happiest  day  in  my  life.  His  pockets  were 
crammed  fall  of  gingerbread  and  Everton 
tofiy,  and  we  had  three  bottles  of  lemonade 
slung  on  to  the  pony's  saddlebows.  I 
tiionght  it  was  a  pity  that  we  should  ever 
come  back." 

^  It  was  a  pity,"  said  Lord  Chiltera. 

''But,  nevertheless,  suhstantiaUy  neoes- 
«ry,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

«*  Failing  our  power  of  reModaeing  the 
tofiy,  1  suppose  it  was,"  siud  violet. 


<'  Yoa  were  not  Ifiris  Bflhsgliaai  tlieD^'' 
said  Lord  Chiltem. 

'*  No,  —  ilot  as  yet  Hiese  disagreeable 
realities  of  Itfb  grow  upcMi  one;  do  (hey 
not  ?  Tou  took  off  my  shoes  and  dried  them 
for  me  at  a  woodman's  cottage,  t  am  obliged 
to  put  up  with  mymaid's  dmne;  thoee  things 
now.  And  Miss  Blink  the  mild  is  changed 
ibr  Lady  Baldock  the  martinet  And  if  I 
rode  about  with  you  in  a  wood  all  day  I 
should  be  sent  to  Coventry  instead  of  to  bed. 
And  so  you  see  eveiythmg  is  changed  as 
well  as  my  name." 

'*  Everything  is  not  changed,"  .said  Lord 
Chiltem,  getting  up  from  his  seat  '^  I  ao 
not  changed,  —  at  least  not  in  this,  that  as 
I  then  loved  you  better  than  any  being  in 
the  world,  —  better  even  than  Laura  there, 

—  so  do  I  love  you  now  infinitely  the  best 
of  alL  Do  not  look  so  surprised  at  me. 
Ton  knew  it  before  as  well  as  yon  do  now; 

—  and  Laura  knows  it  There  is  no  se* 
cret  to  be  kept  in  the  matter  among  os 
three." 

'*  But,  Lord  Chiltern,"—  said  Miss  Ef- 
fingham, rising  also  to  her  feet,  and  thea 
pausing,  not  knowing  how  to  answer  him. 
There  had  been  a  suddenness  in  his  mode 
d^  addressing  h&t  which  had,  so  to  say,  al» 
mst  taken  away  her  breath ;  and  then  to  be 
told  by  a  man  of  his  love  befinre  his  sister  was 
in  itself,  to  her,  a  matter  so  sarprising,  that 
none  of  those  words  came  at  her  command 
which  will  come,  as  though  by  instinct,  to 
young  ladies  on  such  occasions. 

^  X  on  have  known  it  always,"  said  he,  as 
thongh  he  were  angry  with  her. 

**  Lord  Chiltem/'  she  replied,  *'  yoo  mosa 
excns^  me  if  I  say  that  yon  are,  at  the  least, 
very  abrupt  I  did  not  think  when  I  was 
going  back  so  joyfully  to  our  tM  ohildirii 
d  lys  that;  you  would  torn  the  tables  on  me 
in  this  way." 

**  He  has  said  nothing  that  onght  to  make 
you  an^y,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

**  Onl^  because  he  has  driven  me  to  say' 
that  which  will  make  me  appear  to  be  an* 
oivU  to  himself.  Lord  Chiltem.  I  do  not 
love  yj^  with  that  love  of  which  voa  are* 
speaking  now.  As  an  old  friend  I  have  al- 
ways regarded  you,  and  I  hope  that  1  may 
always  do  so."  Then  she  got  op  and  lait 
the  mom. 

*^  Why  were  yon  so  sodden  with  her,  ^—ao 
abrupt,  — so  loud  ?  '*  said  his  sister«  coming 
up  to  him  and  taking  him  by  the  arm  almost 
in  anger. 

^  It  would  make  no  diffhrence,"  said  he. 
**  She  does  not  care  for  me." 

**  It  mak<^s  all  the  difference  in  the  world," 
said  Lady  Laura.    ^'  Suoh  a  woraan  aa 
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Violet  oanhot  be  had  after  thet  fashion. 
Yon  miiBt  begin  again." 

*^  I  have  begun  and  ended,"  he  said. 

**  That  is  nonsense.  Of  cfotine  yoa  will 
persist.  It  was  madness  to  speak  in  that 
way  to-day*  Yon  may  be  sore  of  this,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  no  one  she  likes  better 
ihan  yoiu  Yon  must  remembcor  that  roa 
have  done  much  to  make  any  girl  Afraid  of 
you. 

'^  I  do  remember  it* 


**I>o  something  ntSw  to  make  her  fear 
yon  no  longer.  Speak  to  her  spflly.  Tell 
her  of  the  sbit  of  life  ^hich  you'  would  live 
with  her.  Tell  her  that  all  is  changed.  A9 
she  comes  to  love  you,  she  wiH  believe  yon 
when  she  would  believe  no  one  else  on 
that  matter."  , 

*'  Am  I  to  tell  hor  a  lie  ?"  said  Lord 
Chiltem,  looking  his  sister  full  in  the  face. 
Then  he  turned  upon  his  heel  and  left  her. 
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TOM  toss  or  THK  TXAB. 


X. 


A  oxNTUB  wind  of  western  birth, 

From  some  far  sommer  sea. 
Wakes  daisies  in  the  wintry  earth. 

Wakes  thoughts  of  hope  in  me. 

The  sua  is  low ;  the  paths  are  wefi» 

And  dance  with  frolic  bail ; 
The  tirees,  whose  spring-time  is  not  yet, 

Svfing  s^hing  in  (he  gale. 

Young  gleams  of  sunshine  peep  and  play; 

Thick  vapours  crowd  between ; 
'Tis  strange  that  on  a  coming  day 

The  eanli  will  all  be  green. 

The  north  wind  blows,  and  blasts  and  raves. 

And  flaps  his  showy  wing : 
Baek  ;  toss  thy  bergs  on  arctic  waves, 

Thoa  canst  not  stay  our  spring. 


u. 


Up  comes  the  primrose^  wondering ; 

The  snowdrop  droopeth  by ; 
The  holy  spirit  of  the  spring 

Is  workhig  sHentily. 

Sweet-broatliing  odours  gently  wile 
Sarth's  other  children  out ; 

On  nature's  face  a  hopeful  smile 
Is  flickering  about. 

When  earth  lay  hard,  unlovely,  dull. 

And  life  within  her  slept. 
Above  her  heaven  grew  beautiful, 

And  forth  her  l)eauty  crept ; 

And  though  teanifall,  as  fall  they  will, 

Smiles  wander  into  siehs, 
Tet  if  the  sun  keep  shining  still, 

Her  perfect  day  will  rise. 


m. 

The  sky  is  smiling  over  me, 

Hath  smiled  away  the  frost, 
Clothed  with  young  gr^sn  tlie  patient  Ie% 

With  buds  the  wood  embossed. 

The  trees  yCf  shut  not  out  the  sky. 

It  sees  down  to  the  flowers ; 
They  lift  their  beauty  fearlessly, 

They  hide  in  leafy  bowers. 

This  day  is-yours,  sweet  birds ;  sing  on  ; 

The  cold  isallfoiigot; 
Ye  had  a  dream,  but  it  is  gone : 

Pain  that  is  past,  is  not 

» 

Joy  that  was  past,  is  come  again ; 

And  if  the^ummer  brin^ 
New  care,  it  iv  a  loving  pain, 

That  broods  instead  of  sings. 


xr. 


Blow  on  me,  wind,  from  west  and  south; 

Sweet  summernipirit,  blow ! 
Come  like  a  kiss  from  dear  child's  mouth. 

Who  knows  not  What  I  know. 

The  earth's  perfection  cometh  soon ; 

Ours  IJngeroth  alway ; 
We  have  a  spring-time,  have  a  moon. 

No  sunny  summer-day. 

BosO' sprinkled  eve,  gold-branded  mom. 
May  still  poor  Nature's  sighs ; 

To  us  a  higher  hope  is  born  — 
We  rest  in  that  we  rise. 

But  at  the  last  a  sapphife  day 

All  over  us  will  bow  ; 
And  man's  heart,  full  of  sunlight,  say* 
Lord,  'tis  thy  summer  now/' 


it 
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THE    BEIQK    OF    LAW. 


Ffon  IfacnitHiwi'g  Ifiigwiiie. 
THE  SBXQN  OF  LAW. 

^Hpa  fih  i  riiv  hrovpaviuv  do^a,  Mpa  ii  i  riw 

Tbb  dawn  went  up  the  Ay 

Like  any  other  day ; 
And  they  had  only  come 

To  moam  him  where  he  lay. 
**  We  ne'er  hive  seen  the  Inw 

Retfersed,  'necUh  which  we  lie; 
Exceptions  none  are  found. 

And  ufhen  we  die,  we  die. 
Resiffn'd  t^Jact  tee  wander  hither ; 
We  ask  no  more  the  vdienoe  and  viniUker,   ^ 


**  Vain  questions  I  from  the, first 

Put,  and  no  answer  found. 
He  binds  us  with  the  chain 

Wherewith  himself  is  bound. 
From  west  to  east  the  earth 

Unrolls  her  primal  curve ; 
The  fua  himself  were  vex*d 
Dfd  ihe  one  furlong  sioerve : 
The  mifriad  years  have  wldrPd  her  hither, 
But  tell  not  of  the  whence  and  whither. 


**  We  know  bat  what  we  see  ^^ 

Like  caiise,  and  like  event ; 
One  constant  force  runs  on 

Tidnsmuted.  but  unspent : 
Because  they  are,  they  are ; 

The  mini  matf  frame  a  plan, 
'T^sfrom  herself  she  draws 
A  special  thought  fir  man: 
The  natural  choice  that  brought  us  hither 
h eilent  on  the  wfteneeand  whither,  # 


'*AK  uihich  is  lUcdier  truth. 

That  law  should  hold  its  way, 
Or,  for  this  one  of  all. 

Life  reassert  her  sway  f 
lAke  any  other  mom 

The'  sun  goes  up  the  sky  ; 
No  crisis  marks  {he  day. 
Far  when  we  die,  we  die. 
Nofiirfond  hope  allures  u$  hither  ; 
Gaits  law  i$  dumb  on  whence  and  whither,'* 


—  Then  wherefore  are  ye  come  f 
Why  watch  a  worn-oat  corse  1 
Why  weep  a  ripple  past 

Down  Uio  Ions  stream  of  force  T 
If  life  is  timt  which  keeps 
Each  orj^anism  whole. 
No  atom  mny  b)  tmced 
Of  what  he  thought  the  sonl : 
It  had  its  term  of  passage  hither, 
Bat  knew  no  whence,  and  knows  no  whither. 


The  forces  that  were  Chnst 

Have  ta'en  new  forms  and  fled ; 
The  common  snn  goes  op ; 

The  dead  are  with  the  dead. 
'Twas  hot  a  phantom  life 

That  seem  d  to  think  and  willf 
Evolying  self  and  God 
By  some  sabjective  skill ; 
That  had  its  day  of  passage  hither, 
Bnt  knew  no  whence,  and  Knows  no  whither. 


If  this  be  all  in  9U ; 

Life,  but  one  mode  of  force; 
Law,  but  the  plan  whidi  binda 

The  sequences  in  cooree ; 
All  essence,  all  design 

Shut  out  from  mortal  ken ; 
—  We  bow  to  Nature's  fate, 

And  drop  the  style  of  men  I 
The  snmmer  dust  the  wind  wafts  hither 
Is  not  more  dead  to  wbeace  And  whither. 


^  Bnt  if  onr  life  be  life, 

And  thought,  and  win,  and  love 
Not  yagne  unconscious  airs 

That  o'er  wild  harp-strings  moye; 
If  consciousness  be  aught 

Of  all  it  seems  to  be, 
And  souls  are  something  more 

Than  lights  that  gleam  and  flee ; 
Though  dark  the  road  that  leads  ns  thither. 
The  heart  mast  ask  its  whenoe  and  wfaltlier. 


To  matter  or  to  (bree 

The  All  is  not  confined ; 
Beside  the  law  of  things 

Is  set  the  law  of  mind  ; 
One  speaks  in  rock  and  star. 

And  one  within  the  brain, 
In  nnison  at  times, 

And  then  apart  again ; 
And  both  in  one  have  brought  ns  hither 
That  we  may  know  oar  whence  and  whither. 


The  seqnences  of  law 

We  learn  through  mind  alone. 
We  see  but  ontward  forms, 

The  soul  the  one  thing  known  :«— 
If  she  speak  tmth  at  all, 

The  voices  mast  he  true 
That  give  these  visible  things, 

These  laws,  their  honour  duo, 
But  tell  of  one  who  brought  as  hither, 
And  holds  the  keys  of  whence  and  whither. 


0  shrine  of  God  that  now 
Must  learn  itself  with  awo  1 

O  heart  and  sonl  that  move 
Beneath  a  living  law ! 
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That  which  ieem'd  all  the  role 

Of  Natore,  is  bat  part ; 
A  lar^r,  deeper  \&w 
Claims  alsQ  soul  and  heart. 
The  force  that  firamcd  and  bore  oa  hithat 
Itself  at  once  is  whence  and  whither^ 

We  may  not  hppe  to  read 

Or  comprehend  the  whole 
Or  of  the  law  of  things 

Or  of  the  law  of  soul : 
E'en  in  die  eternal  stun 

Dim  perturbations  rise. 
And  all  the  searchers'  search 
Does  not  exhaust  the  skies :  ■ 
He  who  has  framed  and  brouji^ht  us  hither 
Holds  in  his  hands  the  whence  and  whither. 

He  in  his  science  plans 

What  no  known  laws  foretell ; 
The  wanderinisp  fires  and  fix'd 

Alike  are  miracle  t 
The  common  death  of  all, 

The  life  renew'd  alcove, 
Are  both  within  the  scheme 

Of  that  all-circlinf^  love ; 
The  seeming  chance  that  cast  ns  hither 
Accomplishes  his  whence  and  whttber. 

Then,  though  the  sun  go  up 

His  beaten  azure  way, 
God  may  fulfil  his  thought 

And  bless  his  world  to-day ; 
Beride  the  law  of  things 

The  law  of  mind  enthrone, 
And,  for  the  hope  of  all, 

Reveal  Himself  in  One ; 
Himself  the  way  that  leads  as  thither. 
The  AU-iaHiU,  the  Whence  and  Whither, 

F.  T.  Fambayb. 


Vrom  The  Saturday  Review. 
SOCIAL  CONDONATION. 

OoOABTONALLT  it  happens  that  society  is 
allocked  by  the  ro^elatton  of  a  sapposed 
moral  blot  in  the  past  life  of  some  man  who 
has  since  made  bis  way  to  fame  and  fortune, 
and  to  whom  it  is  Tory  unpleasant  to  hare 
an  attack  made  on  the  incidents  of  his  own 
hiitory.    Somecnrioofl  or  malicioos  or  in- 

Snant  spectator  at  an  awkward  moment 
e«  asiae  a  heap  of  ashes,  and  points  oat 
to  the  world,  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap,  a 
tranaaetion  that  baa  almost  been  forgotten. 
Very  often  the  cbarge  is  a  mistake  or  an 
ezaffgeration.  fiat  eren  if  it  were  not,  the 
piibuo  wonld  be  sorely  perplexed  to  know 
fcow  to  tresi  to  aaoisBt  aadf  obsolete  a  da* 


Itnquencj.  It  aeetas  ungenerous  to  fp  back 
through  a  series  of  years  and  to  ancover 
sins  which  time  has  covered  over.  On  the 
other  handf  there  is  the  great  dan^r  of  let* 
ting  pass,  in  the  career  of  successful  men, 
what  would  not  so  easily  be  forgiven  in  the 
career  of  their  less  successful  contempora* 
ries.  Society,  in  spite  of  some  misgivings, 
is  usuaUy  on  the  side  of  mercy.  It  feels 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  about  moral  de* 
fects  as  the  Statute  of  Limitations.  Per- 
haps the  offender  may  have  repented  of  his 
early  indiscretions ;  at  anv  rate  it  is  certain 
that  he  must  have  suffered  considerablv 
from  anxious  apprehensions  of  exposure,  if 
he  has  not  actually  suffered  from  a  sort  of 
virtuous  remorse.  About  juvenile  errors, 
in  particular,  people  are  naturally  disposed 
to  consider  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  soci- 
ety to  allow  a  locus  poBnitentias  to  the  cul- 
prit His  whole  character  may  have  been 
reformed  during  the  interval.  He  may 
have  become  a  useful  member  of  the  body 
politic  or  the  body  social,  and  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  in  favour  of  holding  oat  the 
prospect  of  oblivion  to  the  weakness  and 
follies  of  youth.  A  notable  instance  of  the 
leniency  of  public  opinion  occurred  not 
many  years  ago  in  the  case  of  one  of  Eng- 
land's most  remarkable  statesmen.  It  was 
asserted  by  his  enemies  that  he  had  been 
directly  or  indirectly  concerned,  a  long 
time  previously,  in  the  mutilation  of  some 
public  documents.  The  world  at  large 
showed  a  strong  inclination  to  (slose  theii^ 
eyes  and  ears,  and  not  even  to  examine 
into  the  cbarge.  The  broad  answer  given 
to  his  accusers  was  that  twenty  years  bad 
passed  over  the  heads  of  all  parties  interest- 
ed in  the  affair.  And  the  question  accord- 
ingly dropt  out  of  memory  again,  and  was 
very  soon  whirled  back  into  obscurity 
atnidst  the  rush  and  hurry  of  contemporary 
business.  Some  cynics  even  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that,  if  lapse  of  time  were  not  to  be 
allowed  to  be  a  bar  to  subsequent  investiga- 
tions of  official  misconduct,  nobody  would  oe 
safe.  Without  adopting  so  despondent  a 
view  of  the  moral  character  of  men  in  gen- 
eral, there  is  undoubtedly  a  sense  in  which 
it  is  true  that  the  safety  of  individuals  re- 
quires some  Kmit  of  time  to  be  assigned 
outside  which  they  are  not  to.  be  called 
npon  to  justify  themselves  against  detract^ 
orB.  A  char^  which  is  brought  against  us 
at  once,  if  it  is  unfounded,  can  be  easily  re- 
fbted.  Not  so  an  indictment  which  is  al- 
lowed to  stand  for  years,  and  which  is  sub- 
sequently excavated  and  forced  into  the 
light  when  half  the  actors  in  the  businefls 
are  dead  and  bnried.    The  witnesses  wh6 
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miglit  lui¥e  cleared  the  <}])araeter  of  the  ac- 
cased  are  gone,  and  cannot  be  summoned 
to  jglve  evidence  from  the  graye*  It! the  in- 
qoiry,  nevertheleaSf  were  to  be  inabted  upon 
qy  society,  innocent  persons  mi|[ht  be  re- 
duced to  a  situation  of  perplexity  and  of 
danger.  Lapse  of  time  cuts  two  ways.  It 
enhances  the  difficulty  of  proving  a  case ; 
it  equally  enhances  the  difficulty  of  disprov- 
ing it. 

The  true  reason  why  it  is  proper  to  regard 
with  dislike  the  raking  up  of  bygone  scan- 
dal is  that  common  sense  tells  us  chat  such 
posthumous  inquiries  lead  to  plenty  of  sua* 
picion  and  heart-burning,  but  to  very  little 
certainty.  It  is  more  satisfactory  to  say  ao 
at  once  than  to  take  refuge  in  some  unmean- 
ing  platitudes  to  the  effect  that  delinquen- 
cies of  old  date  should  be  forgotten.  Once 
prove  that  they  are  delinquencies,  and  we 
do  not  feel  at  sd\  sure  that  th^  ought  to  be 
forgotten.  In  the  ordinary  anairs  of  life  no 
such  veil  is  dropped  over  the  detected  mis* 
deeds  of  dishonest  men.  We  eo  on  reool- 
lectinff  them^and  revertin^^  to  them  as  long 
as  we  live,  and  consider  tnat  a  reputation 
for  honour  really  lost  can.never  be  regained. 
CsBsar's  wife,  once  suspected,  never  can  be 
CsBsai*'s  wife  again.  The  criminal  who 
stands  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey  knows 
well,  or  might  know  well  if  his  experience 
were  onlv  wider,  that  discovered  crime 
takes  the  bloom  off  a  man*8  fortune's,  just  as 
it  does  off  bis  conscience.  The  banker 
who  makes  away  with  the  property  of  his 
clients  may  go  to  penal  servitude,  and  ex- 
haust the  vengeance  of  the  law ;  but  he 
never  can  come  home  to  resume  his  old  po- 
sition. Society  scowls  at  him  from  behind 
its  ledgers  and  prayer-lx^ks  and  fans.  A 
cloud  will  always  hang  over  his  devoted 
head.  The  theory  that  legal  punishment 
wij^out  all  recollections  of  the  offence 
which  has  deserved  it  looks  well  in  the 
pages  of  a  philanthropic  essay,  but  is  totally 
at  variance  with  the  known  tendeocies  of 
civilization.  The  law  indicts  its  sentence 
as  a  terror  to  the  evil  doer,  and  is  satisfied 
when  its  sentence  has  been  suffered ;  but 
aociety  is  not  contented  with  any  such  meas- 
ure ot  reprisaL  It  cannot  afiord,  in  self- 
defence,  to  receive  into  its  friendly  bosom 
any  one  who  has  once  been  expelled.  In- 
nocent and  inexperienced  persons  have  to  be 
protected  aeainst  the  chance  of  corruption  ; 
aociety  itself  exists  on  a  basis  of  mutual 
oonfidence ;  and  confidence,  which  is  a  plant 
of  slow  growth  in  all  cases,  if  once  cut 
down  by  the  roots,  never  grows  again.  In 
everv  profession  and  in  every  waUc  In  life 
jtn  claim  the  right  of  icratiBliing  antece- 


dents, of  judging  Qf  the^Utnre  of  men  'apd 
women,  in  a  rough  and  r^idy  waj^  by  their 
past,  and  of  guarding  ourselves  affaiast 
converted  sinners.  It  is  of  course  desirable 
that  this  ostracizing  disposition  should  be 
exercised  with  moderate  severity,  and  that 
room  should  be  left  even  to  a  relbrmed  de> 
linquentto  tzytoget  his  living  honestly, 
and  to  repair  to  a  certain  extent  his  erron. 
Yet  the  culprit  finds  that  it  is  not  in  his 
power  to  take  up  his  thread  of  life  where 
he  dropped  it.  He  must  not  merely  begin 
afresh,  but  begin  at  a  disadvantaceyaad  in 
a  lower  rank  and  station.  If  this  be  ao,  it  is 
inconsistent  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the 
theory  that  undiscovered  crimes  should  be 
condoned,  merely  because  no  one  was  as- 
tute enough  at  the  moment  to  detect  them. 
Successful  hypocrisy  or  immunity  does  not 
alter  the  character  of  the  original  offence. 
There  ought  not  to  be  different  ways  of 
judging  the  convict  and  themillionnaire}  the 
poor  and  the  rich,  the  litde  and  the  great 
The  best  and  wisest  method  of  consicfering 
cases  of  early  misdemeanonra  is,  not  to  m^ 
sume  that  time  acts  as  an  obliteration  of  the 
fault,  but  to  remember  that  time  operates 
as  a  bar  to  inquiring  successfully  ana  thor- 
oughly into  the  circumstances  of  the  old  af- 
fair. If  detraptors  were  allowed  to  He  by, 
and  postpone  fi>r  a  generation  or  so  their 
attacks  on  private  character,  the  result 
would  be  frequently  that  infinite  injustice 
would  be  done.  -It  may  be  said  that,  in  the 
case  of  l^gal  offences,  no  such  condonation 
is  known  to  the  law,  and  that  thieves  and 
murderers  are  oflen  tried  and  punished 
lon^  alter  their  commission  of  the  crime. 
This  severity  on  the  part  of  the  English  law 
is  not  really  as  great  as  it  appears.  Even 
in  the  case  of  criminal  procedure  lapse  of 
time  does  operate  as  a  barrier  to  protect 
the  accused.  It  introduces  the  element  of 
doubt,  and  no  charge  ever  can  bo  brought 
home  to  a  man  as  long  as  reasonable  doubt 
exists.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  satisfhc- 
tonr  if  in  the  criminal  law  there  were  such 
a  thin^  as  a  Statute  of  Limitations.  Socie- 
ty, acting  on  different  principles  and  for  n 
different  purpese,  only  introduces  at  a  di^ 
ferent  staige  of  the  inquiry  the  consideration 
which  the  law  allows  to  come  in  before  the 
inquiry  is  closed.  As  society  is  more  sen* 
sitive  and  jealous^  than  the  law,  and  is  con- 
cerned with  suspicions  rather  than  certain^ 
ties,  it  is  by  no  means  an  nnfair  or  an  no- 
wise social  principle  to  decline  to  enter  on 
an  examination  ol*  bffpn»  affairs  which 
cannot  be  safely  or  satisfactorily  conduoted, 
and  which  is  likely  in  any  ease  to  do  much 

dan^^  even  to  innQoant  p^)f9PH>*    ^  ^^ 
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wliole  it  h  letter,  (MMept*  in  extpeme  and 
cleitt'  ottMB,  to  refrain  from  calling  on  h  man 
to  justify  bimielf  against  ancient  social 
Mnndal. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  operation  of  such 
m  role  should  frequently  allow  of  the  escape 
of  many  men  and  women  who  cannot  oe 
said  tcT  deserve  to  escape  at  all.  Of  course 
they  do  and  must  escape,  but  it  is  more  to 
the  benefit  of  the  body  social  that  they 
should  go  undetected  and  unpunished  than 
that  social  inquisition  shottld  be  permitted 
after  a  long  interval  of  yeans.  In  this  fhlli- 
.tile  world  we  can  only  make  general  rules, 
nor  id  it  possible  to  deal  out  impartial  and 
infallible  justice  to  everybody.  Koush  and 
ready  justice  is  the  law  of  life.  Nobody 
can  look  around  him  and  fail  to  perceive 
that  the  best  justice  of  the  world  is  served 
out  in  very  rude  earthern  vessels.  Do 
what  we  will,  we  cannot  distritmte  social 
konooTs,  positions,  or  fame  on  ideal  princi- 
ples. The  wicked  do  get  on,  and  frequent- 
ly faster  than  the  good.  The  unscrupulous 
attorney  or  barrister  rises  to  the  top  of  the 
tree;  the  merchant  who  sands  bis  sugar 
ends  his  days  in  opulence  and  in  comfort ; 
the  immoral  and  the  hypocritical  die  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity  and  of  reputation.  This 
caimot  be  avoided'.  Big  fishes  devour  lictie 
fishes,  tares  outgrow  and  choke  the  wheat, 
and  exct^lent  people  are  exposed  to  the 
necessity  of  seeing  themselves  distnnoed  in 
the  race  by  their  inferiors  in  moral  worth  as 
^srell  as  in  intellectual  power.  What,  for 
example,  can  seem  more  at  variance  with 
oar  notion  of  abstract  justice  than  that  the 
csfcildren  should  suffer  for  the  sins  of  their 
Ikthers  ?  Yet  experience  is  full  of  such 
moral  phenomena.  Nobody  ever  comes  in- 
to the  world  on  an  absolutely  fair  level  with 
bis  fellow-creatures.  He  begins  at  the 
starting-fwint  where  his  father  before  him 
left  off:  and,  if  absolute  equality  is  the  law 
of  justice,  justice  is  violated  every  time  a 
child  is  born  into  the  world.  The  child  sets 
out  with  cither  some  advantage  or  with 
some  disadvantage  as  compared  with  those 
about  litm.  It  is  sometimes  said  that,  even 
if  we  were  to  reduce  all  society  to  the  level 
of  one  vast  flat  plain,  it  would  never  remain 
hi  this  condition,  and  before  the  end  of  a 
i^igle  lifetime  we  should  have  aH  the  okl  in- 
Mualfties  again.  There  is  a  point  beyond 
•wtfieh  the  ai^f^omont  eeasse  to  be  worth  any-, 
thing ;  for  levelling  is  a  qut*stion  of  degree, 
and  the  fact  that  inequalities  will  in  any 
case  bo  created  fast  enoiiph  by  industry 
does  not  prove  that  it  is  desirable  to  create 
them  by  arbitrary  legislation.  One  source 
of  worfdly  inequality  is,  however,  almost  in- 


evitable, nnless  indifed  the  Slate  stepped  ia 
to  assert  its  paramoant  rights  over  all 
children,  and  transferred  all  tutelary  fune*. 
tions  from  the  parents  to  itself.  So 
long  as  the  start  in  life  of  the  younger 
generation  depends  upon  the  eondaet 
and  fortune  of  the  generation  beforsv 
nobody  can  say  that  good  things  and  -evil 
things  are  distributed  tfirooghont  tl^e  world 
as  our  own  ideas  of  justice  would  dictate» 
If  thon  some  men  are  punished  £ftr  more 
lightly  than  others  for  misdeeds  of  precisely 
similar  importance^  if  time  in  some  oaises  ob- 
literates, and  in  other  oases  does  not  obliter- 
ate, dishonourable  actions,  all  that  we  can 
say  is,  that  there  i»  nothing  in  the  fact  at 
variance  witk  the  nsoal  eonrse  Of  hotnan  af^- 
fairs. 

The  way,  indeed,  in  which  the  world  at 
all  times  exercises  its  privilege  of  condoninff 
offences  against  morality  is  arbitrary  and 
uncertain.  One  cannot  feel  sure  when  it 
will  strike  the  qnlprit'htit^d  and 'When  it  will 
let  him  off  easily.  Very  oden  it  forgives 
the  soonest  the  man  who  hin^lf  exhib^fii 
the  least  consciousness  of  disgrace,  and  who 
has  the  courage  to  bear  himself  boldly  and 
defiantly  under  the  blow  he  has  received. 
Of  all  things,  it  dislikes  a  cur  the  most. 
Spirit  and  resolntioo,  like  charity,  cover  a 
nittllfitnde  of  sins ;  but  meanness  and  pusilla- 
nimity are  a  cardinal  blot  upon  character 
which  neither  women  nor  men  ever  forgive 
or  forget.  Singularly  enough,  the  detects 
which  society  pardons  with  the  greatest  fa- 
cility 'are  not  those  which  do  it  the  least 
harm.  It  would  be  impossible  to  say  that 
physical  cowardice  is  as  pernicious  as  morale 
or  that  unchastity  does  not  strike  at  the 
root  of  social  progress  far  more  than  even 
moral  cowardice.  Prand  in  a  merohant  or* 
a  lawyer  is  a  more  serious  mischief  than 
want  of  veracity  in  a  soldier.  Yet  society, 
if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  way  it  forgives,. 
scarcely  recognises  the  fact.  It  condones 
neither  with  reference  to  abstract  rules  of 
justice,  nor  with  reference  to  its  own  better, 
interests;  but  it  does,  collectively  and  as  a 
wliole,  pretty  much  what  all  of  us  do  in  our 
own  individual  cases  —  it  condones  so  as  to 
suit  its  personal  comfort  and  its  ease.  It  re- 
sents but  moderately  a  proneness  to  yield  to 
obvious  temptation;  it  does  not  require  sub- 
lime sacrifices  of  self;  and  it  treats  the  failr 
ings  of  its  members  from  a  pleasant,  easy-' 
going,  genial  point  of  view.  Condoiiittton 
IS  acconlingly  a  matter  of  favour  rather  than 
of  justice  or  of  right  And,  as  the  wortd  is 
constituted,  favours  fall  to  those  who  are 
planted  in  the  path  of  favour.  There  is 
and  ever  will  be  a  general  inclination  to  lei 
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down  easily  people  who  hsre  friends,  and  to 
be  fearless  and  merciless  to  those  who  have 
none.  Of  course  it  is  Tery  sad  that  it 
should  be  so,  but  it  is  not  sadder  than  many 
other  things  in  life;  and  after  all  it  is  in- 
dnbitably  trae,  as  we  read  in  the  Bible,  that 
one  sinner  has  nerer  any  right  to  coinpkiin 
of  the  bounty  extended  to  another.  The 
only  real  standard  by  which  condonation  of 
any  kind  is  to  be  tested  is  the  consideration 
whether  sterner  or  stricter  reckonings  would 
not  purify  and  raise  the  social  body.  And, 
if  one  thing  more  than  another  is  clear,  it  is 
that  it  is  the  interest  of  society  to  appear  to 
condone  hastily  rather  than  to  sanction  the 
notion  that  charges  can  be  satisfactorily 
dealt  with  if  they  are  kept  till  they  are 
stale. 


«LADT>8  CHAIN.'* 

'*Pettleosti  an  to  be  longer  than  last  jrear,  and 
are  to  be  held  u(  by  chains  of  ebony,  fastened  to  the 
waist  by  steel  looks.  Large  and  heavy  brass  rings 
are  to  be  suspended  by  chains  from  the  waist  be- 
hind.»— ZaJ?V>n<«. 

Why  ebony  fettsrs,  steel  locks. 

And  brass  rings  bung  from  chains  ronnd  the 
waist, 
For  the  belles  who  dog  Fashion,  as  flocks 

On  the  track  of  the  bell-wether  haste  % 

Is*t  that  Fashion's  fair  slaves,  not  oontsnt 
With  paging  their  hard  tyrant's  heels. 

To  lackey  her  triumph  are  sent. 
Thus  chained  to  LaMod^*$  chariot-wheels  t 

'Twixt  **  huntf-mtok "  and  "  hanff-auai "  confn- 
slon 

Besnlts,  when  the  practice  obtains, 
To  have  charms  that  should  do  execution. 

Made  to  suffer  it,  thus  '*'  hung  in  chains." 

<'  Chain-mall "  in  old  time  kept  the  field  ; 

Must  "  chain-female  "  now  find  its  abettors. 
Till  to  "  Chaine  dei  Dames  r  all  figures  yield. 

And  all  pea-seals  are  hornpipes  in  fetters  ? 

Or  is  it  that  Fashion,  run  frantic. 

Thus  expiates  failure  of  brains. 
As,  when  lunacy  dared  to  be  antic. 

In  old  times,  'twas  clapped  into  chains  t 


But  as  BOW  our  instmeiMm  is  bettered. 
And  we  treat  the  insane  with  compassioai 

When  no  other  lunatic's  fettered. 
Why  in  chains  bind  the  poor  fools  of  FashioB  t 

Now^upes,  we  see,  closely  must  sit, 
En/ourreau  from  tha  waist  to  the  feet, 

And  what  can  strait  petticoats  fit 
So  well  as  strait  waistcoats,  en  suite  f 

Then  let  Fashion  her  edict  send  forth. 
Through  the  allies  of  Vanity  Fair, 

That  her  lieges,  East,  West,  South,  and  North, 
Chains  may  drop,  if  strait  waistcoats  theyll 
wear. 

-^  Punch, 


Kahoaroos.— The  kangaroos  are  so  mnl- 
tiplying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grodong, 
that  great  battues  have  been  recently  organized, 
in  three  of  which  alone  4,000  kangaroos  were 
captured  and  knocked  on  the  head.  The  plan 
is  to  set  up  great  stockades  too  high  for  the 
kangaroos  to  jump  over,  and  lead  to  the  mouth 
of  these  stockades  by  widely  divei^ing  stockade 
alleys,  into  which  the  kangaroos  are  driven  by 
horsemen  formed  in  a  semicircle.  In  one  of 
these  battues,  however,  the  poor  creatures  dis- 
covered the  trap,  and  had  the  pluck  to  tarn 
back  in  a  larp^  body,  so  that  several  hundreds 
forced  their  way  out  in  spite  of  the  hunters, 
and  escaped.  The  scene  on  this  occasioa 
must  have  been  very  exciting,  the  kangaroos 
dodging  grotesquely  about  in  all  directions, 
the  baby-kangaroos  (called  joeys),  which  had 
been  ejected  from  the  mothers'  pouches,  skip- 
ping helplessly  in  the  crowd,  and  tlie  horsemen 
galloping,  shouting,  cracking  their  whips,  and 
endeavouring  to  head  the  columns  of  retreat- 
ing kangaroos.  None  of  the  skins  nor  any  of 
the  flesh  seems  to  have  been  saved  for  sale, 
though  the  skins  sometimes  fetch  17s.  a  dozen, 
and  the  hind-quarters  and  tails  are  said  to 
make  such  delicious  soup  as  to  bo  worth  pre- 
serving  and  sending  to  Sngland  for  our  dinner- 
tables.  Two  kangaroos  are  said  to  eat  as 
much  grass  as  three  sheep,  henoe  this  Sv 
Bartholomew's  Day  of  Kangaroos.  ^^JSpedaiar* 
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ORIGINAL    POEM    BT    FITZ-GREENE    HALLECE. 


AK    OBIOIKAL  PO£H   BT   VITZ-GBEENE 

HALLBCK. 

▲  rAKBWBLL  TO  OOKHBGTIOUT. 

I TUBHBD  a  last  look  to  my  dear,  natiTe  moan- 
tain. 
As  the  dim  blush  of  snnset  grew  pale  lA  the 
•ky; 
All  was  still,  save  the  music  that  leapt  fi^om  the 
foantain, 
And  the  wave  of  the  woods  to  the  summer- 
wind's  sigh. 

Far  aroond,  the  gray  mist  of  the  twilight  was 
stealing. 
And  the  tints  of  the  landscape  had  faded  in 
blue. 
Ere  my  pale  lip  conld  mnmnrthe  accents  of 
feeling. 
As  it  bade  the  fond  scenes  of  my  childhood 
adien. 

Oh !  mock  not  that  pang,  for  my  heart  was  re- 
tracing 
Past  visions  of  hi4>piness,  sparkling   and 
clear : 
My  heart  was  still  warm  with  a  mother's  ^• 
bracing. 
My  cheek  was  still  wet  with  a  fond  sister's 
tear. 

Like  an  infant's  first  sleep  on  the  lap  of  its 
mother, 
Were  the  days  of  my  childhood  —  those  days 
are  no  more ; 
And  my  sorrow's  deep  throb  I  had  struggled  to 
smother 
Was  that  infimt's  wild  cry  when  its  first 
selep  was  o'er. 

Years  have  gone  by,  and  nmMnbrance  now 
covers. 
With  the  tinge  of  the  moonbeam,  the  thoughts 
of  that  hour ; 
Tet  still  in  his  day-dream  the  wiadersr  hovers 
'Round  the  cottage  be  left^  and  its  green 
woven  bower. 

And  Hope  lingers  near  him,  her  wildest  song 
breathing. 
And  points  to  a  ttttmrt  day,  distant  and  dim. 
When  the  finger  of  sunset,  its  eglantine  weav- 
ing. 
Shall  brighten  the  home  of  his  childhood  for 
him. 
— PtftfKifli'j  Afagctxine.  • 


<«QOOD  WORDS"  TO  THS  PITCAIRN 
ISLANDERS. 

"  On  car  way  fh>in  Panama  we  paid  a  visit  to 
Pietalrii>S  Islasd,  bat  as  it  was  getting  lati  In  the 
day  we  oonld  not  land.  HoweTor,  Yoong  eame  off 
in  a  eanoe  to  the  steamer.  He  is  the  graodson  of 
the  boastwain  of  the  Bwimiyt  and  is  now  Invested 
with  magisterial  powers  by  the  islanders  thein- 
sielves,  and  his  decision  Is  always  final.  He  seemed 
an  intdligent,  qalet  man.  Another  oanoe  came  off 
with  two  young  men,  the  son  and  son-tn-law  of 
Tonng,  and  the  first  qnestlon  they  asked  xr-x*^ 
*  How  is  owr  QtnaaK  VtCTORtA  7 '  and  they  tlien  in- 
quired if  we -could  give  them  any  oopDfta  of  6ooi> 
WoRoe."  —  itom  a  Letter  reeehed  b$  WUiiam 
Keleon,  Eeq.  PubUeher,  Edmhwrgik^  ftom  his 
5rvlft€r-<ii4cv. 

O  TB  friends  afkr,  where  the  western  sea 

Beats  up  round  a  lonely  isle : 
Where  the  fruit  drops  ripe,  and  the  fiowen 
grow  red. 

In  the  light  oif  their  Maker's  smile : 
Our  hearts  yearn  out  to  your  sunuy  home, 

And  we  send  you  love  for  love : 
There's  one  human  heart  all  over  the  world,  - 

As  there's  one  blue  s^y  above  1 


We  live  in  tiie  shade  of  a  glorious  Past, 
With  the  ghosts  of  the  great  anmnd, 
They   haunt   our   ways,   and  oar   household 

hearths 
I     Are  hnilt  on  historic  ground. 
You  live  in  the  light  of  the  dawning  day. 
With  your  future  wide  and  free, 
You  wait  God's  time  for  your  nooatide  glow. 
And  your  heroes  yet  to  be ! 


Our  forefathen'  greatness  o'ershadows  us. 

Till  often  we  feel  afraid 
That  we  only  copy  the  deeds  they  did. 

And  echo  the  words  they  said : 
But  if  by  such  echoes  their  tones  can  reach 

You,  out  on  the  western  main. 
Then  we  thank  our  Ood  for  the  work  He  givea. 

And  know  it  is  not  in  vain. 


0,  brothers  I  fkme  is  but  a  mocking  thing, 

And  what  has  the  world  to  pay 
For  the  light  of  genius  that  cheers  mankind, 

,While  it  bums  itself  away  ? 
But  the  thought  of  a  welcome  kept  for  us 

In  homes  of  a  new-bom  land, 
Brightens  our  toil,  like  an  Eden  flower 

Dropped  from  an  angel's  hand. 

—  ti^Mf  Words 
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From  Tbfl  ChrittUn  Benembnooer. 

—  The  Family  Peru  Edited  by  the 
Ber.  Isaac  Tatlob.  Jackion,  Walfixrd, 
and  Hodder.    1867. 

In  out  leading  literary  joomal  we  find 
the  fbUowing  notice  (Saturday  Review^  K<h 
▼ember,  1867)  «of  '*  Original  Poenu,  Ulnfl- 
trated."  '  •  What  is  meant  by  *»  original," ' 
nrs  the  reviewer,  'we  are  not  aware. 
The  very  first  verses  in  the  collection  — 

**  Little  Ann  and  her  mother  were  walking  one 
day"  — 

ttre  a  good  fifty  years  old,  and  we  certain- 
ly "  spotted,"  as  school-boys  say,  some  other 
^^poems "  of  the  same  venerable  antiquity. 
However,  whether  new  or  old,  or  modem 
antiques,  is  of  no  sreat  consequence.  Here 
are  verses  for  chil£ren,  all  good,  and  all  incul- 
cating the  best  and  most  proper  moralities 
of  kmdness  and  sympathy  with  nature, 
ikmers,  trto,  and  **dumb  animals,"  and 
fjoor  iblks,  as  well  as  proper  lessons  on  the 
sins  of  gluttony  and  idleness.'  Widely  in- 
formed as  we  must  suppose  every  one  of 
this  paper's  contributors  to  be  upon  Eng- 
lish bterature,  past  and  present,  it  is  clear 
this  writer  never  heard  of  Jane  IVivlor  of 
Ongar,  or  her  sister  Ann,  as  the  authors  of 
the  main  part  of  these  *  Original  Poems,' 
some  sixty  years  ago,  and  who  through 
them  became  two  of  the  most  popular  wri- 
ters in  our  lan^age,  if  we  are  to  take  a 
vast  and  wide  circulation  wherever  English 
is  spoken  —  a  circulation  which  still  con- 
tinues—  as  a  proof  of  popularity.  That 
the  popularity  is  deserved,  even  the  review- 
er's testimony  shows.  Tliat  the  reputation 
of  the  writers  has  fkded  away  he  is  a  com- 
petent witness,  since  he  clearly  knew  the 
poems  but  not  their  authors.  The  verses, 
nuniliar  to  his  childhood,  evidently  touched 
a  chord  of  memory  as  only  tilings  that  have 
fulfilled  their  purpose  can  do ;  he  judges 
witii  the  tenderness  of  ^n  old  and  pleasant 
association.  We  take  this  ignorance  of  the 
old  popularity  of  these  once  fiimous  *  Po- 
ems in  such  a  quarter  as  an  illustration 
of  the  view  put  forth  with  characteristic 
Ibrmalitv  and  pretension  by  Jane  Taylor's 
biographer,  but  in  a  sense  true,  and  indeed 
indisputable,  inasmuch  as  a  vast  number 
1^  the  most  successfiil  books  in  a  language 
cannot  be  classed  among  its  literature. 
Onr  readers  are  all  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  the  style  of  Isaac  Taylor,  the  author 
of  ^  Saturday  Evening.'  the  *  I^atnral  History 
of  Enthusiasm,'  and  many  kindred  works,  a 


style  of  whieh  it  has  been  said  that  it  gained 
by  the  omission  of  every  other  sentence,  but 
which  yet  indicates  a  thoughttiil  habit  of 
mind.  In  this  closing  work  of  his  life,  *  The 
Family  Pen,'  he  has  claimed  for  the  Taylor 
family,  as  a  body,  the  distinction  of  being 
writers,  and  successful  writers  too,  but 
standing  apart  from  the  brotherhood  of  lit- 
erature proper ;  being  guided  by  higher  mo- 
tives and  wielding  the  pea  under  altogether 
another  inspiration  from  those  which  have 
prompted  what  is  commonly  understood  by 
the  literature  of  a  laDg;uage.  After  drawing 
the  character,  describing  the  pikrsuits,  and 
dwelling  on  the  life-long  work  of  his  uncle, 
Charles  Taylor,  as  editor  of  '  Calraet,'  the 
importance  of  which  loses  nodiing  under 
his  handling,  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  the  elder, 
shows  the  link  which  connects  the  herculean 
task  of  the  uncle  with  the  higher  labours  in 
the  cause  ofk  infancy  of  the  nieces,  his  ns* 
tew:  — 

'  An  instance  very  dissimilar  in  its  circum- 
stances and  in  its  visible  proportions,  but  yet  in 
harmony  with  it  as  to  principle,  was  nt  hand, 
within  the  same  family  —or,  I  should  say,  in 
the  family  of  Charles  Taylor's  brother  and 
Isaac.  But  now  may  I  presume  thai  many  of 
ma  readers,  who  perhaps  have  known  nothing 
oithe  five  quartos  of  the  Bible  Dictionary,  may 
care  to  hear  something  of  the  youn*r  persons 
who,  sixty  years  ago,  put  forth  Original  J?oems, 
Hymns  for  Infant  Minds,  and  some  similar 
books ;  not  indeed  in  folio  or  in  quarto,  or  even 
in  octavo  ?  I  have  ventured  to  say  that  a  prin* 
cipje  connects  the  above-named  five  quartos, 
edited  by  the  ancle,  with  the  now  mentioned 
twenty-fonr-mo's  put  forth  by  his  two  nieces. 
I  think  I  shall  make  this  rehitionBhip  intelligi- 
ble. The  f^reat  pyramid  of  all  that  is  prinmd 
might  be  sifted  into  several  smaller  pyramids  on 
several  grounds  of  distinction ;  but  there  is  one 
that  has  a  real  difference  as  its  reason  —  there 
is  a  literature  which  is  literary  properly  ;  it 
possesses  no  very  serious  intention ;  it  courts,  it 
wins  fiftvour  in  various  degrees,  according  or 
not  according  to  its  intrinsic  merits ;  it  reaps  its 
reward  —  or  perhaps  no  reward—- in  a  com* 
mercial  sense.  A  small  portion  of  this  printed 
mass  survives  its  hoar,  and  takes  a  place 
among  the  classics  of  ^e  language ;  it  reprints 
through  several  decades  of  time.  Thn^  rar  all 
is  clear.  But  there  is  a  literature  which  has 
had  its  origin  in  motives  that  are  whollv  of  an« 
other  order.  By  a  solecism,  or  an  allowable 
ambiguity,  it  receives  its  designation  as  liteit^ 
twre,  yet  it  is  tmliterary  Uieratvre,  It  did  not 
spring  either  from  literary  ambition,  or  from 
calculatioQs  of  gain.  The  producers  of  books  of 
this  class  *^  bookt  whether  they  be  great  or 
small  —  had  been  incited  by  no  eaeemess  to  be 
known  as  authors ;  perhaps  they  stirunk  from 
notorietv,  and  would  most  gladly  have  re- 
mained under  the  screen  of  anonymous  an- 
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thorahip  to  the  end  of  their  coarse.  If  the  doe 
recompense  of  their  laboars  did  reach  them  at 
last,  this  material  remuneration  never  took  the 
foremost  place  in  their  ref^rds.  They  wrote 
what  they  wrote  with  an  intention  and  Jbr  a 
ffurpote,  that  was  ever  prominent  in  the  esti- 
mate they  formed  of  th^r  own  successes  or  fail- 
ures. Fame  or  no  fame  -^  income  or  no  in- 
come, these  writers  asked  themselyes,  or  others 
about  them,  if  they  had  written  to  good  purpose. 
If  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question  could 
be  given  in  at  the  bar  of  conscience,  substantial 
comfort  would  be  thence  derived  —  spite  of  dis- 
comforts many.' 

How  many  of  our  coantry's  cbiefest  wri- 
ters and  most  really  influential  for  good, 
would  be  excluded  by  this  test  of  a  delibe- 
rate didactic  purpose  from  the  class  which 
includes  the  Taylor  family,  it  is  not  the 
place  here  to  inquire.  The  terms,  in  fact, 
exclude  the  idea  of  inspiration  —  of  being 
impelled  to  an  utterance  bj  mere  Ailness  of 
matter.  The  passage  is  quoted  to  illustrate 
the  tone  towards  literature  of  the  religious 
school  to  which  Isaac  Taylor  belonged,  and 
to  which,  it  must  be  granted,  he  ffave  dis- 
tinction. This  school  thought  all  literature 
not  marked  by  a  purpose  intelligible  to  the 
oncultivated,  wrong.  Works  of  imagina- 
tion, and  many,  also,  of  science,  were  p4h 
poeeless  at  best,  and  often  mischievous  as 
such.  Following  this  lead,  Mr.  Taylor 
seems  to  treat  the  whole  region  of  literature 
proper  as  something  with  which  religious 
people  have  nothing  to  do ;  and  will  scarce- 
ly allow  a  poet  whose  muse  does  not  exer- 
cise herselron  strictly  didactic  or  doctrinal 
subjects,  to  have  any  worthy  motive  for  ex- 
pressing his  fancies,  any  actuating  influence 
Dot  ambition,  or  the  love  of  sain. ^  In  com- 
mending his  sister's  story  of  •  Displajr,|  he 
takes  care  to  specify  that  it  was  admired 
'  for  excellence  of  a  more  substantial  kind 
than  such  as  attach*  merely  to  an  entertain- 
ing or  pathetic  fiction,  as  though  the  qualities 
that  belone  to  good  fiction  —  observation, 
wit,8ympa&y,  knowled^  of  the  human  heart 
— were  trivial  accomplishments :  not  that  he 
could  really  think  so;  indeed,  he  claims 
credit  to  the  full  for  these  eifls  of  nature 
and  experience ;  but  that  the  habit  of  a 
party,  and  of  his  own  mind,  which  here  fell 
in  with  it,  prompted  sucIj  solemn  platitudes 
as  a  matter  of  necessity.  .This,  however,  is 
a  point  on  which  all  grave,  unimaginative 
persons  of  an^  school  —  persons  more  occu- 
pied with  their  own  part  in  life  than  with 
Ufe  and  nature  as  they  see  it  —  are  apt  to 
be  unfair,  and  to  treat  as  triflers,  or  influ- 
enced by  low  motives,  all  who  are  less  ha- 


bitually  penetrated  than  they  are  with  tbo 
importance  of  their  own  work  in  the  woild. 

But  these  weighty  jpeople  are  essential  to 
the  human  economy.  The  emphasis  thejr 
lay  on  everything  personal  may  be  a  naat^ 
rowness,  but  is  not  necessarily  a  fault,  and 
they  furnish  many  a  lesson  of  applicatioiiy 
and  of  careful  use  of  the  talents  committed 
to  them,  though  these  talents  may  some- 
tidies  be  but  five  or  two,  when  they  think 
them  ten.  These  remarks  are  suggested  by 
the  tone  of  the  biographer  towards  the 
main  subject  of  these  volumes,  a  tone  which 
has  had  uie  practical  inconvenience  of  ob- 
scuring one  half  of  the  character  he  wished 
to  portray.  So  afraid  has  Mr.  Taylor 
been  of  seeming  trivial,  so  bent  on  showii^ 
the  soUditv  and  purpose  of  his  sister  through- 
out her  whole  career,  that  all  the  lightness, 
brightness,  and  eaiety  which  we  cannot  but 
think  may  have  Deen  there,  is  put  out  of 
sight.  There  are  allusions,  for  example,  in 
Jane  Taylor's  own  letters,  to  a  tendency  to 
trifling.  In  her  letters  we  are  given  to  uih 
derstand  that  her  character  inclined  too 
much  to  romance ;  but  most  of  the  letters 
afibrded  to  the  reader  are  simply  sermon* 
ettes,  reflections  on  the  rapid  flight  of 
time,  the  shortness  of  life,  the  progress  of 
the  religious  life,  the  only  concern  that 
ought  to  occupy  an  immortal  soul,  and  re* 
grets,  often  of  a  morbid  kind,  at  inevitable 
change ;  or  if  facts  are  eiven,  they  are  re- 
corded journal- wise,  and  sometimes  the 
same  details  told,  without  anything  in  the 
style  to  recommend  them,  to  several  cor- 
respondents in  snccession.  There  is  always 
something  to  be  learnt  from  the  history  of  a 
person  of  independent  mind  and  more  than 
average  powers ;  but  we  ought  to  have  the 
whole  mind  put  before  us.  The  reader 
ousht  to  be  trusted,  not  all  the  frivolitios 
and  lighter  touches  kept  out  of  sight  as  un- 
edifyine.  The  truth  is,  men  of  the  habit  of 
mind  of  the  late  Isaac  Taylor,  are  unfitted 
for  the  task  of  biography.  He  clearly  did  not 
possess  his  sister's  insight  into  character; 
the  subject  did  not  interest  him.  He  is  de- 
scribed by  his  son  as  leading  a  life  of  ab* 
stracted  thought  on  his  own  subjects;  aa 
clinging^  to  retirement  —  avoiding  all  gen- 
eral society.  Such  people  work  out  valua- 
ble trains  of  thought,  but  they  know  least 
of  what  goes  on  in  the  head  and  brain  of 
their  felTow-creatures,  though  in  tins  case 
there  was  the  enlightenment  of  a  strong 
attachment ;  for  the  brother  and  sister  were 
bound  together  by  a  very  touching  affec- 
tion. 

The  Taylor  family  were  Nonconformists* 
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In  the  middle  class  of  life :  the  fact  of  this 
dissent,  and  its  consequences  on  social  posi- 
tion, somewhat  rankle  in  the  mind  of  the 
biographer,  and,  no  doubt,  greatly  influenced 
the  family  line  towards  the  outer  world. 
This  may,  too,  have  stimulated  that  extraor- 
dinary mdustry  and  perpetual  occupation 
which  would  have  been  incompatible  with 
much  intercourse  with  society :  —  a  continu- 
ous labour  which,  however  'estimable  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  family,  oppresses 
the  reader  in  description.  Isaac  Taylor, 
father  of  the  better  Known  Isaac,  and  of 
Ann  and  Jane  Taylor,  and  brother  of 
Charles,  editor  of  *  Calmet,'  set  the  measure 
and  pace  of  this  industry  in  his  own  person. 
An  engraver  by  trade,  a  Nonconformist 
minister  by  profession,  and  active  in  both  call- 
ixiffB,  he  threw  himself  into  the  work  of 
education  as  if  it  was  his  one  pursuit.  His 
son  writes :  — 

'The  home  in  which  Ann  and  Jane  Tavlor 
raeeived  their  education,  and  underwent  their 
preparation  of  training,  was  indeed  fairly  en- 
titled to  commendation  on  account  of  the  ooca- 
Ction  of  all  hoars  of  the  day,  from  early  to 
e,  by  everybody  therein  resident.    Yet  this 
system  of  unremitting  employment  was  carried 
taroagh  without  any  rigorous  exactions,  with- 
out any  ioflictions,  without  any  consciousness 
of  constraint.     Assiduity  was  the  tone  and 
style  of  the  house.    Nor  were  frequent  recrea- 
tions forgotten.    Set  days  and  times  were  duly 
observed,  and  were  almost  saperscitionsly  hon- 
oured.   I  have  not  seen  in  later  years  anything 
eoraparable  to  my  father's  industry.    No  man 
of  whose  habits  I  have  known  anything,  has 
seemed  to  achieve  a  daily  task  of  the  same 
imonnt,  and  of  the  same  varidy.    What  he  did 
in  ffivinp^  effsct  to  the  operose  ufsUm  which  he 
had  devised  for  the  education  of  his  children, 
has  been  an  amazement  to  me  to  think  of. 
Some  of  the  still  extant  monuments  of  this  la- 
iiorions  scheme  of  instruction  might  well  pass 
for  enough,  if  brought  forward  as  the  sole  prod- 
uct of  many  years  of  labour ;  they  were,  in 
fivet..  the  product  of  the  earliest  hour  of  each 
day.    Much  of  this  sort  was  done  bv  flie  can- 
dle-light of  the  writer's  morning.    The  artisan 
who  was  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  his  daily 
toil  would  not  fail  to  see  the  light  in  my  fath- 
er's stady  window — he  already  awake   and 
at  work — his  devotions  first,  and  then  some 
adncational  outfit.—  in  science,  history,  or  geog- 
raphy.    We  all  had  a  perfect  confidence  in 
the  reasonableness  and  utility  of  these  methods 
of  instruction,  in  carrying  out  which  we  were 
veqoired  to  perform  our  parts.    The  apparatus 
of  teaching  was  huge;  nevertheless  the  daily 
portion  assigned  to  each  of  us  came  quite  with- 
in the  limits  of  reasonable  industry.    We  were 
not  injuriously  crammed  or  broken  in  spirit'  — 
Ibid,  p.  15. 


Girls  and  boys  learnt  alike  under  this 
teaching,  and  the  sisters,  as  an  instance  of 
the  encyclopssdic  variety  of  studies,  were 
taught  we  terms  and  principles  o^fortifiaa- 
Hon.  They  had  minds  strong  and  vigorous 
enough,  not  only  to  bear  but  to  profit  by 
this  teaching ;  to  which  their  mother  added 
all  that  concerns  household  management,  in 
which,  we  are  given  to  understand,  they 
took  more  than  a  superintending  part.  As 
they  grew  up,  to  all  this  was  added  the 
business  of  engpraving,  in  which  the  whole 
family  took  part,  we  must  suppose,  with  very 
little  success,  though  with  praiseworthy  sub- 
mission to  authority.  Very  early  the 
daughters  showed  a  turn  for  verse.  At  the 
respective  ages  of  nine  and  seven,  they 
would  pace  the  broad  green  walk  of  the 
garden  reciting  couplets  of  their  own  joint 
compositions,  at  which  ag#  Jane  conceived 
the  idea  of  imting  and  printing  a  book.  In 
this  design  she  seemed  to  inaugurate  the  la- 
bours of  the  strictly  family  pen,  for  the  father 
plodded  at  his  educational  systems  and  pre- 
pared his  sermons  without,  as  yet,  any 
thought  of  print,  and  both  parents  had  a  * 
repugnance  towards  authorship  and  every 
intellectual  labour  which  was  not. of  the 
most  *  direct  and  intelligible  utility.'  In 
due  time  this  repugnance  was  overcome  by 
all ;  even  the  mother  wrote  books  which  had 
success,  though  modern  ifhders  would  think 
them  dull  enough.  Perhaps  the  son  con- 
veys this  opinion  through  his  testimony  to 
their  acceptableness  to  the  readers  for 
whom  they  were  especially  designed. 

'  Those  were,  indeed,  good  days,  fifty  years 
ago,  for  writers  of  the  class  with  wmcb  my 
mother's  name  would  stand  connected.  There 
was  then  a  public,  especially  a  female  public, 
that  had  for  a  long  while  been  well  held  in 
hand  by  writers,  of  whom  Hannah  More  was 
undoubtedly  the  chief—- Hannah  More  — pro- 
t^^,  call  her,  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  Miss  Hamilton, 
and  a  half  doxen  writers,  some  Christian  and 
some  in  various  degrees  Christianised,  and 
therefore  antagonistic  to  Maria  Edt^worth,  and 
to  those  who  were  then  tainted  with  the  French 
Revolution  atheism.  This  indu^ent  public — 
under  tilth  as  one  might  ssy  —  had  at  a  later 
time  received  a  broadcast  and  vigorons  thought 
from  the  hands  of  llobert  Hall,  John  Foster, 
and  Olinthns  Gregory.  ...  It  was  not  that 
either  my  mother  or  the  daughter  Jane  had 
made  pretensions  of  tki$  kind,  but  she  entered 
upon  a  field  in  a  comer  of  which  there  was  room 
for  her,  and  where  she  came  to  be  cordially  wel* 
comed.  The  books  of  which  I  am  speaking 
were  published  long  before  the  coming  on  of. 
the  modem  agonistic  paroxysm  in  literature.'— 
P.  29. 
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Mr.  Taylor  telks  a  great  deal  of  the  in- 
difference of  hifl  taaulj  circle  to  a  literary 
fimie.  He  has  an  ideal  of  an  authoress  of 
the  old  bfaie-stocking  type,  writing  for  no 
earthly  reason  twt  to  get  talked  about ;  and 
this  image  rqireeeDts  to  him  the  dadS  of  fe- 
male writers,  ae  soch  to  which  his  mother 
is  an  exception.  In  proof  of  this  immanilr 
he  adduces  a  preface  to  some  simple  little 
manual,  wherein  she  eommends  ^  tjiis  en- 
deaTOur  to  employ  her  pen  beneficially  to 
the  attention  <m  oliher  mmilies,  without  so* 
licitude  for  its  reputation.'  Later  on,  he 
particularly  notices  for  admiration  his  sis- 
ter*s  freedom  from  the  airs  of  literary  dis- 
tinction. So  much,  in  feet,  did  die  retain 
what  he  somewhere  calls  *  constitutional 
retiringness,'  that  he  Tentures  to  doubt 
whether,  if  a  stranger,  looking  in  upon  the 
sewing-class  whi^  she  with  ouier  ladies  su- 
perintended during  the  zenit]A>f  her  repu- 
tation, he  could  have  distinguished  which 
was  the  authoress  of  the  party.  This  high 
i^qiireciation  of  what  we  cannot  but  sup* 
pose  a  not  yery  extraordinary  homility^, 
*  probably  arises  finmi  the  nature  of  the 
society  m  which  this  cleTcr  young  family 
woke  to  the  knowledge  of  their  gifts,  such 
as  they  were. 

In  their  childhood  their  father  had  re- 
BOTod  from  London,  and  rented  a  house 
for  his  fomily  at  B^venhass,  in  Suffolk,  for 
which,  with  ample  room  and  a  good  gardeot 
he  paid  but  62»  a-year.  Here  they  Sad  no 
companions,  and  learnt  to  rely  on  thnn- 
selves  for  amusement,  except  such  stimulus 
as  the  infant  Jane  received  from  the  ap- 
plause of  village  worthies. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  germ  of  every 
form  of  real  literary  —  if  we  may  use  the 
word  -—  achievement.    We  Uiink  higfaljr  of 

*  Original   Poems/  and    their  companion, 

*  Infant  Lyrics ; '  yet  they  seem  uneommealy 
easy  things  to  write,  ttU  we  try.  We  gather 
that  they  did,  in  foct,  need  a  long  mental 
training,  and  were  part  of  a  lifo.  Her  ris- 
ter  Ann  says,  as  quoted  by  the  biog- 
rapher :  — 

f 
'lean  remember  that  Jane  was  always  the 
sancy,  lively,  entsrtainiog  iitfle  thing  — the 
amusement  and  favourite  of  all  who  knew  her ; 
at  the  baker's  shop  she  osed  to  be  |riaoed  on  the 
kneading-board  in  otder  to  recite,  preach,  and 
nanate,  to  the  great  entertunment  of  his  many 
vtsiton.  and  at  Mr.  Blackadder's  she  was  tlie 
life  and  fan  of  the  fiurmer'a  hearth.  Har  plays 
from  the  eaiiiest  I  can  recollect  were  deeply  iav 
agioatiTe,  and  I  tUnk  that  in  *'  Moll  and  Bett," 
"  The  Miss  Parks,"  "  The  Miss  Sisters,"  "  The 
Miss  Bandboxes,"  and  "Airat  and  Nieoe," 
which  I  believe  to  be  Uie  entire  catah)gne  of 


them,  she  Hved  in  a  world  arfaolly  cf  her  own 
creation,  with  as  deep  a  feelmg  of  reality  as  lifo 
itself  can  afibrd.  These  amasementa  lasted 
from  the  age  of  three  or  four  till  ten  or  twehe.' 
—  P.  90. 

It  was  a  wise  rule  of  their  really  excel* 
lent  mother  to  avoid  eveirtlung  like 
manoeuvring  or  mysterv,  and  all  lume- 
cessary  concealments  m  her  manage 
ment  of  her  children ;  and  it  explains 
the  cheeHul  acquiescence  with  which 
all  fell  into  their  father's  strict  distribution 
of  time,  that  at  the  earliest  age  in  which 
they  could  understand  such  matters,  she 
made  them  acquainted  with  their  father's* 
affairs  with  a  view  to  induce  them  to  adapt 
their  own  feelings  and  expectations  to  his 
means.  ^  In  SCTeeable  exception  to  a  toler- 
ably universafrule  of  discontent  with  early 
training,  Mr.  Taylor  approves  of  eyerj  fom- 
ily  practice  instituted  oy  his  parents,  and 
especially  speaks  of  one  custom  from  which 
his  sister  —  and  she  includes  all  —  derived 
great  benefit.  The  moth^  gives  the  history 
of  its  comoaencement.  A  friend,  who  was 
one  of  those  who  assume  the  privilege  of 
administering  reproof,  came  to  her  some 
yean  after  her  manriage,  when  the  cares  of 
a  fomily  with  small  means  began  to  press 
upon  her,  and  thus  addressed  her :  — -' 

'  Tour  husband  mi^  have  got  a  housekeeper 
and  a  nurse  for  his  Mildrea,  but  I  am  sure  he 
has  no  companion ;  it  will  lie  well  if  in  due  time 
he  does  not  get  tired  of  yon.  The  aflectiont 
of  a  man  of  taste  cannot  fix  permanently 
on  a  mere  plod,  and  joa  are  ot^rtainly  nothing 
better  1  The  homely  tmth  darted  into  my 
mind,  and  carried  conviction  with  the  rapidity  of 
a  flash  of  Hghnnnir.  Already  ny  hnsband  bad 
begun  to  read  to  himself  at  breakfast  time,  and 
tea  time,  and  thus  fiur  social  intercoune  was  at 
a  stand.  Bat  what  was  to  be  done  ?  I  bad  not 
a  mouMBt's  time  to  spare  from  those  nUddiftg 
duiie«  with  which  I  had  been  chaigea  by  my 
friend,  for  I  coald  not  afford  like  her  to  kerp 
two  sei4ants.  I  viewed  the  matter  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  saw  the  impending  danger  with- 
out any  apparent  means  of  avertinff  it.  At 
'lengtb,  this  will  I  do,  thoaght  I.  Iwillpro> 
pose  to  read  to  him  at  breakrast  and  tea  time, 
oy  which  means  I  may  at  once  revive  my  own 
dorniaat  taste,  cultivate  a  mind  now  rapidly 
degenerating  to  its  former  stare  of  ignoianoe, 
divert  mysetf  from  those  harassing  caree  which 
beset  me  oa  every  side ;  and  thus  subjects  may 
be  bronght  before  us  on  which  we  can  converse 
with  mutual  advantage.  My  proposal  was  cor- 
dially  received,  and  Oe  plan  instantly  adopted. 
Bat  the  children  —  what  was  to  be  done  with 
the  chfldren  f  Fbr,  alas,  there  was  no  nursery  I 
Nothiu]^  at  all  was  done  with  them ;  they  qidck* 
ly  acquired  the  habit  of  atttiag  quietly  during 
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the  time  withoat  amy  apparent  uneaaineBs  from 
the  restraint.  Thas  oommenoed  a  castom  of 
more  than  forty  years'  duration,  with  yery  par- 
tial interraption,  and  which  may  fairly  be  re- 
corded a«  one  of  the  important  events  of  my 
Ufe.  It  has  rescued  a  mind  £rom  inanity, 
which  was  rapidly  dejc^neratins'  and  losing  the 
few  attainments  it  had  acquired,  it  has  beguiled 
many  a  care,  and  direrted  many  a  pain,  and 
even  afibrded  energy  to  weakness  and  languor, 
which  in  most  cases  would  have  been  deemed 
insormonmable  obstacles  to  such  a  custom. 
Besides  this,  must  be  taken  into  account  the 
incalculable  benefit  arising  to  the  chiklren  of 
the  &miiy  from  the  rolumes  they  have  thus 
heard  read,  in  addition  to  their  own  individual 
reading.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  at  what  an 
early  age  they  thus  obtained  gleanings  of 
knowledge  from  subjects  becoming  familiar  to 
them,  of  which  thev  must  otherwise  have  re- 
mained ignorant  till  the  regular  process  of  ed- 
ucation had  directed  attention  to  them.  In  a 
word,  this  custom  has  proved  one  of  the  promi- 
nent blessings  of  our  lives.'  —  litid:  p.  85. 

There  is  such  a  remarkable  sense  of  snc- 
ceBs  in  this  volume  in  describing  all  family 
habits  deviating  from  ordinary  custom,  that 
the  reader  craves  to  insert  his  own  reserva- 
tions. Of  course,  he  considers,  this  is  not  the 
way  to  teach  children  to  converse  or  to  take 
their  part  in  active  life.  To  the  majority 
of  tempers  this  custom  would  become  an 
anedifying  bonda^,  and  to  many  constitu- 
tions bring  on  indigestion  and  kindred  evils, 
from  the  want  of  that  spring  of  gaiety  in* 
fw>ed  into  the  system  by  spontaneous  talk 
and  perfect  freedom  of  tnought.  Meals 
shoula  be  the  mind's  holiday  as  they  are  the 
body*6  refreshment  'VSh^t  teacmng  they 
liavD  —  aiW  the  children  have  learnt  the 
eivilixation  of  the  table  —  should  be  the 
joint  and,  properly,  inseparable  acts  of  talk- 
ing and  bstening,  and  generally  of  being 
agreeable.  Hut  as  the  majority  of  family 
gatherines  round  the  breakfast  and  tea  ta- 
ble fall  far  short  of  this  ideal,  the  sugges- 
tion of  reading  aloud  is  worth  son^tmng, 
tlioa^h  forty  years  of  oninterruptea  read- 
ing does  not  stir  in  the  mind  that  admir- 
ing approval  which  leads  to  imitation,  espe- 
cially as  £ew  people  oould  acquire  the  art  at- 
tributed by  Mr.  Taylor  to  his  mother  of 
rMding  aload,  and  talking  her  food  with  lit- 
tle interruption  to  the  reading.  What  we 
must  admire,  however,  in  this  history,  is  the 
energy,  temper,  perseverance,  and  good 
management  apparent  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  docility  of  a  family  of  children  on 
the  other,  who  all  acquiesced  and  profited 
by  what,  in  so  man^  circles,  would  produce 
an  extreme  irritation,  and  tacit,  if  not  ac- 
tive lebellion.   Without  allowing  to  this  lit- 
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tie  circle  the  gift  of  geniosy  we  recognise 
in  them  a  force  and  energy  of  purpose,  and 
a  hoid  over  their  own  minds  somewhat  akin 
to  it  It  is  industry  redeemed  fikun  plod* 
ding  by  the  ungrudging  consent  of  the  will^ 
striving  to  develop  each  and  all  to  the  full 
extent  and  capacity  of  their  powers  in  their 
most  congenial  direction ;  aoid  this  is  pre* 
cisely  the  condition  of  intellect  to  mve  sat- 
isfaction to  the  possessor  in  companng  self 
in  its  present  enectiveness  and  past  history, 
with  the  failures  and  desnltoiy,  fitful  disci- 

{>line  of  others.  We  gather  from  Mr.  Tav- 
or  that  these  family  readings  were  not  rigid 
in  the  subject  chosen ;  in  fact  a  cood  manj 
books  were  read  which  wonTd  not  be 
thought  suitable  for  the  parpose  now.  It  is 
a  noteworthy  fhot,  that  no  people  ever  think 
themselves  bjured  by  having  wen  admitted 
to  a  wider  ranee  of  antbon|^an  they  them- 
selves would  allow  to  others. 

'  Since  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking  «- 
about  seventy  years  ago  — »  a  great  change  has 
come  upon  those  tastes,  and  modes  of  feeling 
which  regulate  the  literary  habits  of  well-or- 
dered families.  It  is  no  doubt  a  change  in  the 
whole  for  the  better,  but  not  so  in  every  sense, 
a  far  higher  tone,  and  more  fastidious  style 
prevails  now  than  then,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  range  of  books  at  that  time  accounted  read- 
able aloud  in  a  family,  included  many,  the  very 
titles  of  which  have  barelj#ieen  heard  in  my 
own  family.  We  could  not  now  listen  around 
the  breakfast  table  to  certain  works  of  fiction, 
the  hearing  of  which  then  inflicted  upon  us,  as 
I  think,  very  little  moral  ii\jurv.  Passages 
passed  over  the  ear  little  heeded,  therefore  with 
little  ill-consequence,  the  ofiensiveness  of  which 
would  now  startle  and  disgust  the  family  par* 
ty.  Certain  it  is  that  this  liberty  or  licence  had 
the  e9^  of  giving  to  the  young  persons  of  my 
father's  family,  a  breadth  of  acquaintance  with 
standard  English  literature,  which  the  young 
persons  of  my  own  family  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  acquire.'  —  P.  102. 

In  addition  to  this  liberty  or  licence  was 
the  sanction  given  to  the  children  of  form- 
ing friendships,  for  which  JaneTaylor  had 
an  especial  aptitude,  so  thatJHependence 
of  nund  and  action  was  ciqJPbted;  nor 
were^  politiica  and  stirriqg  public  events 
wanting  as  educating  powers ;  a  weekly  pa- 
per >vas  taken  in ;  and  the  progress  towards, 
and  full  detaik  of  the  French  Bevolntion 
formed  part  of  the  family  reading.  Mr. 
Taylor,  the  father,  had  his  opinions  'on 
these  events '  which,  although  we  are  told 
he  kept  them  to  himself,  atid  was  a  man  of 
peace,  irritated  the  turbulent  lovalty  of  the 
mob  of  Lavenham  ^-  who  in  their  zeal  for 
Church  and  King,  had  a  grudge  against  him 
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as  a  leading  member  of  the  Meeting  House. 
These  friends  of  order  assembled  with  fla^ 
drums,  and  pitchforks,  Towing  to  bunk  his 
house  down.  Fortunately  the  Bectory  was 
near,  and  as  the  mob  advanced  the  trem- 
bling inmates  had  the  relief  of  seeing  Mr. 
Cook  (the  rector)  appear  at  his  door,  and 
by  his  persnasions  disperse  the  mob. 

'  The  next  momiug  my  father,  in  his  sim- 
plicity, thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  pre- 
sent himself  at  the  door  of  his  benefactor,  there 
to  offer  an  expression  of  his  heartfelt  gratitude 
for  the  iuterveniion  on  his  behalf.  He  did  so; 
but  in  uttering  what  he  had  intended  to  say, 
was  out  shore  by  the  stately  rector  in  this  fash- 
ion. "  Well,  Mr.  Taylor,  you  may  spare 
your  thanks ;  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mrs. 
Cook's  sister  is  at  this  time  very  ill,  we  fear 
dangerously  ill ;  and  we  thought  that  so  much 
noise  and  confhs^  as  would  have  ensued  if 
the  people  had  emted  their  purpose  so  near  to 
us,  might  ha?e  been  very  prejudicial  to  her  in 
her  weak  state."  This  was  doing  the  part  of 
a  neighbour  and  of  a  Christian  minister  grace- 
fully I    But  such  were  those  times.'  —  P.  111. 

• 

Our  comment  upon  this  story  is,  that 
probably  the  inciyility  was  a  subterfuge; 
that  when  the  danger  was  over  the  Dissen- 
ter's thanks  for  a  real  and  intentional  ser- 
vice were  so  distasteful  to  the  *  true  blue ' 
parson  of  the  old  school,  that  he  improvised 
a  hiode  of  escapeijfTom  them  that  should  ef- 
foctnally  re-establish  the  old  hostile  rela- 
tions. 

Circumstances  occurred  to  break  np  their 
country  home  when  Jane  Taylor  was  in  her 
thirteenth  year,  and  her  biographer  several 
vears.  younger.  Their  father  was  invited 
oy  a  congre^tion  in  Colchester  to  become 
their  pastor  in  1796 ;  therefore  he  removed 
with  his  family  and  *  assumed  the  pastoral 
oare  of  the  society  assembling  at  the  chap- 
el in  Bucklenbury  Lane.'  Here  we  cather 
with  some  surprise  that  Jane  was  aSowed 
to  form  an  intimacy  with  the  daughters  of  a 

Ehysieiaa  lately  dead,  who  had  aU  become 
itten  with  the  French  form  of  unbelief. 
They  are  deKribed  as  handsome  spirited 
girls  who  ^Hsed  their  mother's  fbeole  ef^ 
torts  to  h(flpiem  in ;  talked  of  the  *  preju- 
dices '  of  their  <^ncation,  andj  by  dint  of 
thinking  for  themselves,  acquired  a  con- 
tempt for  every  principle  which  they  had 
received  from  their  parents.  Such  tenden- 
cies being  aggravated  by  *  a  general  laantr 
of  manners,  and  some  flagrant  scandals 
*  among  the  religionists  of  Cmchester,  whose 
creed  nad  alrmdy  become  the  object  of 
their  scorn.'  These  strong-minded  ladies 
had  probably  not  arrived  at  this  pass  when  the 
acquaintance  began ;  for  we  reiatd,  — 


'  I  now  revert  to  the  time  of  my  sister's  first 
acquaintance  with  these  young  ladies.  The 
clohe  intimacy  and  very  frequent  intercourse 
between  the  two  families  very  greatly  promoted 
the  mental  improvement  of  ail  parties,  for  there 
were  advantages  of  diflforent  kinds  possessed  by 
each  which  very  fairly  balanced  the  mutual 
benefit.  Abont  this  time,  that  is,  when  Jane 
was  in  her  fifteenth  year,  the  six  friends,  in  con- 
junction with  two  or  three  other  young  persons 
formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  readini; 
original  essays,  and  for  the  promotion  of  iutsl- 
lectual  improvement.  Jane's  diffidence  as  to 
her  own  powers,  her  peculiar  dread  of  competi- 
tion, as  well  as  the  fact  of  being  herself  the 
youngest  member  of  the  society,  prevented  her 
from  assuming  any  verv  prominent  place  in 
these  exercises ;  but  she  dlled  her  part  well,  and 
some  of  her  compositions,  which  were  read  at 
the  meetings  of  too  society,  gave  indicaticm  of 
that  originality  of  thought,  and  sprighUiness  of 
style,  and  that  soundness  of  sentiment  which 
have  distinguished  her  writings.'  —  P.  119. 

This  proves  that  voluntary  and  anxiouB 
self<mlture  among  womc^  are  not  quite  so 
exclusively  the  characteristic  of  the  present 
day  as  sofne  people  imagine  them.  There 
are  in  fact  few  authoresses  of  our  own  time 
who  went  through  such  an  apprenticeship 
to  the  craft,  as  the  subject  of  this  memoir ; 
but  it  must  be  perceived  that,  though  her 
father  repudiated  the  specious  Unitarianism 
as  well  as  the  avowed  scepticism  of  that 
period,  he  and  lus  family  were  politically 
allied  to  the  holders  of  these  opinions. 
They  were  the  party  of  progress —  whether 
real  or  so-called — which  is  perhaps  neoea« ' 
sarily  the  party  of  intellectual  activity. 
We  are  told  that  Janets  intimacy  with  her 
unbelieving  fnend  ihs  much  moderated  by 
difference  of  opinion  on  (he  most  important 
points,  and  also  that  the  approach  of  an 
early  death  recalled  the  poor  girl  to  the 
faith  of  her  childhood. 

For  the  sake  of  providing  his  daughters 
with  the  means  of  independence,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  them  at  home,  he  de» 
cided  to  teach  tnem  his  own  art  of  engrsT- 
ing.  Indeed,  so  great  was  the  desire  to 
keep  all  his  children  together  under  his 
roof,  that  all,  whether  boys  or  girls,  were 
set  to  pursue  the  same  calling;  while  lit- 
erary conversation  and  reading  aloud  w^nt 
on  along  with  the  mechanicalwork  of  the 
graver.  We  are  not  surprised  that  under 
this  effort  to  make  the  most  of  time,  none 
of  the  party  made  any  great  progress  in  the 
professed  business  of  the  day.  Jane  in  an 
early  letter  writes :  — 

'  The  more  I  see  of  myself  and  of  the  per- 

formances  of  others  the  more  I  am  convinced 

I  that  nature  never  intended  me  for  an  artbt.  »  . 
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Ko  one  can  tell  how*  my  feelings  are  excrucfat- 
ed  when  I  am  referred  to  or  my  opinion  asiied 
as  an  artist.  I  look  at  the  eirls  in  mulinera'  shops 
with  enry,  hecaose  their  oasiness  and  their  ge- 
nios  are  onfpleTel.'  —  P.  129. 

Bat  habit  made  the  life  suit  Jane  so  well, 
thai  she  became  morbidly  afraid  of  change. 
Her  fiunily  atUushmeat,  And  especially  to 
her  brother  Isaac,  was  tenaciona  and  exoea- 
aire,  making  her  almost  qnenilouB,  when  he 
and  another  brother  removed  to  London 
for  &  time.  At  the  a^  when  young  women 
usually  enter  into  society,  these  highly-cul- 
tivated girls  were  probably  excluded  by  cir- 
cumstances from  much  congenial  intercourse, 
and  learnt,  perhaps  in  revenge  upon  for- 
tune, to  be  exclusive.  It  is  a  curious  pic- 
tare  <^  a  Dissentine  ministeVa  fkmilv,  too 
intefleetoally  refined  ibr  their  social  poai- 
tion. 

'  Onr  fiunily  at  this  time  was  much  secluded 
lh>m  extimneoas  society.  The  circle  of  my  sis- 
ter's early  friends  had  been  broken  up  by  the 
death  of  several  of  those  who  formed  it,  and  the 
raoMDval  of  others ;  and  an  interval  of  two  or 
three  years  elapsed  before  those  friend- 
ships were  formed,  of  which  the  letters  soon  to 
be  introduced  were  the  fruirs.  Daring  this  in- 
terval, the  family  tamed  to  look  within  itsvlf, 
almost  entirely  for  social  pleasares.  This,  while 
it  tended,  m  has  been  mentioned,  to  cherish  fam- 
ily ailbciion,  most  be  eonfe&Bed  to  have  piro- 
daeed  a  rather  exclusive  feeling,  which  was  af- 
terwards not  easily  broken  np ;  and  when,  sob- 
seqiMotly,  distant  friendships  were  formed,  that 
inn  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying  and  excit- 
ing, an  nnfavourAble  raeliog  towards  le»a  con- 
genial society  nearer  lionus,  was,  perhaps,  in- 
creased. In  Jane's  pind  tnis  exclusive  feeling 
was  augmented  by  an  extreme  diffidence,  and 
by  a  thoasand  nice  sensibilities,  which  neither  a 
wilder  intercourse  with  the  world,  nor  the  meas- 
ure of  public  favour  she  attained,  e\*er  entirely 
overcame.  To  the  last,  she  would  always  glad- 
ly retreat  from  general  society  to  the  bosom  of 
her  fiimily,  or  to  the  circle  or  those  few  friends 
whom  she  intimately  knew  and  loved.  Yet, 
whatever  feelings  of  reserve  mi^ht  belong  to 
m^  sister's  character.  I  think  it  will  not  be 
said  by  any  who  knew  her,  that  her  be- 
haviour ever  indicated  intellectnal  arrogance, 
or  snpen-iliom  indiflference  towards  persons 
who^e  worth  might  want  the  embellishments  of 
educadou.  Her  distaste  for  vulgarity  of  senti- 
moot  and  manners  was  strong ;  but  {ntrin»ic 
po9thie$t  never  snffisrcd  in  her  esteem  fkom  the 
mere  deficiency  of  mental  adornments.  In  ex- 
plaining her  conduct  on  some  particular  occa- 
sion, in  a  letter  to  her  mother,  she  says :  — 
"  At  any  rate,  my  dear  mother,  do  not  accuse 
me  of  vanity  and  arrogance,  which  I  from  mv 
very  bean  disclaim.  If,  in  comparison  with 
some  of  my  fViend^,  others  of  them  may  appear 
lesa  pleasing  or  less  intelligent,  believe  me,  when- 


ever I  compare  any  with  myself,  the  result  is 
hn  mi  Hating.  And,  perhaps,  nothing  is  less 
likely  to  raise  anyone  highly  in  my  esteem 
than  their  wridne  at  the-  rate  I  do.  My  dear 
mother,  do  me  the  jnsdce  to  believe  that,  at 
whatever  crevice  my  vanity  may  endeavour  to 
peep  out,  it  will  ever  fly  from  the  literary  cor- 
ner of  my  character.  I  am  not  indifferent  to 
the  opinion  of  any  one,  though  I  never  expect 
to  Boqaire  that  sort  of  philosophic  serenity 
which  shall  enable  me  to  regard  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  my  acqnaintanoe  with  the  same  glow  of 
affection,  or  smile  of  complacency." '  —  P.  133. 

Whatever  of  keen  insight  into  character 
and  motives  we  detect  in  Jane  Taylor's 
more  pretentious  writings  —  and  '  Display ' 
has  some  very  good  hits  at  the  religious 
world — may  be  traced,  we  believe,  to  a 
lively  mind  finding  itself  without  a  conge- 
nial field  for  its  energies  in  society,  and 
driven  into  reflection  and  apeculation  from 
tiie  want,  or  rather  in  the  abeence  of,  ac- 
tive interests.  There  are  some  who  would 
be  writers  whatever  nttractiona  life  held  out 
to  them,  but  the  number  of  these  is  compar- 
atively few.  We  do  not  speak  now  of  the 
infhntiie  versea  which  really  constitute  these 
sisters'  title  to  fame,  but  of  graver  efforts, 
undertaken  with  the  purpose,  Mr.  Taylor 
dwells  on  so  much.  Whatever  line  a  pur- 
pose takes,  it  involves  labour  that  the  mind 
would  willingly  evade  if^nything  pleas- 
anter  offered,  wherein  it  can  allege  a  duty 
to  employ  itself.  As  for  their  verges  —  stiH 
in  every  child's  mouth,  beeanae  no  successor 
in  the  eame  field  has  caught  their  pretty 
knack  of  expression  —  they  convey  their 
meaning  and  tell  their  storv  with  such  a 
happy  simplicity  of  diction,  that  we  cannot 
aasooiate  labour  with  them.  *  The  numbers 
came,'  as  it  seems,  easily  enough,  and  called 
fbr  no  discipline  of  disappointment ;  they 
were,  in  ihct,  the  reftwhment  of  what  many 
would  call  a  lifb  of  drudgery. 

*  Nearly  the  whole  of  my  sisters'  part  in  th(^ 
'' Original  Poems,"  the  nnrsery  rhymes,  and 
the  rest  of  their  early  works  were  written  in 
minutes,  or  in  half  hours,  redeema^rom  other 
occupations,  to  which  much  morffmportance 
was  attached  in  their  own  view,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  their  parents.'  —  P.  138. 

And  again :  — 

'Almost  eveiything  written  hy  my  sisters 
fbr  some  years  after  their  first  appearance  in 
print,  was  composed  either  before  the  regular 
occupations  of  the  day  had  oommeooed,  or  af- 
ter tney  hod  been  concluded.  It  waa,  for  the 
most  Dart,  after  a  day  of  assiduous  application 
that  the  pieces  contained  in  the  volumes  of 
"  Original  Poems,"  and  rhymes  for  the  nnrsery 
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were  written-;  nor  was  H,  I  think,  till  a  much 
later  peiiod  that  they  ever  permitted  themsel?e8 
the  indal^nce  of  an  entire  daj  given  ^  the 
labour  of  the  pen/  —  P.  144. 

These  seem  natural  enough  circumstances 
for  the  composition  of  the  capital  fable  of 
the  Greedy  Duck,  the  Dialo«;ue  of  the  Ass 
and  the  Cow,  or  even  *  Twinkle,  twinkle, 
little  Star/  But  Mr.  Taylor's  'massive 
style '  IS  not  the  best  fitted  for  fftving  the 
history  of  these  little  effusions.  He  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  solemn,  whatever  his 
theme — ^^and  the  smaller  the  subject  the 
more  weight  he  seems  to  have  felt  it  his 
office  to  impart  to  it.  Thus  he  introduces 
his  sister's  first  appearance  in  print,  in 
her  twenty-first  year,  by  the  following  ex- 
ordium :  — 

'  It  is  not  always  that  a  sphere  of  usefulness 
is  chosen,  and  entered  upon,  by  the  deliberate 
determination  of  the  agent ;  He  who  gives  to 
all  their  worth,  not  only  chooses  who  shall 
serve  Him,  but  leads  those  whom  He  calls  into 
His  service  in  a  path,  of  which,  when  they  en- 
ter upon  it,  they  know  not  the  direetion.  Am- 
bitious minds  may  devise  schemes  ^  with 
importance,  which  they  imasrine  themselves 
destined  to  execute ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  such 
schemes  are  borne  onward  by  the  prospering 
breath  of  heaven.'  —  P.  142. 


This  as  it  may  be.  Bat  not  the  less, 
every  great  work,  involving  a  life's  labour, 
must  have  been  undertaken  under  a  sense 
of  its  importance.  Many  people  have  mis- 
taken their  powers ;  but  the  men  who  have 
achieved  great  things,  have  not  therefore 
done  it  in  the  dark. 

The  lives  of  book  writers,  whether  the 
books  are  lai^  or  small,  do  not  often  pre- 
sent much  incident.  Whether  Jane  Tay- 
lor's life  was  ever  stirred  by  the  excitement 
of  any  stronger  emotions  than  belong  to  fam- 
ily affection,  wo  are  not  told ;  but  for  a  pass- 
ing allusion  in  one  of  her  letters  —  which 
may  mean  nothing  —  we  should  assume  not. 
The  recorded  changes  of  place  partake  of 
the  monotMr  of  the  removes  from  the  blue 
bed  to  the  Drown  ;  and  it  is  a  prominent  iif- 
cident,  deserving  a  new  chapter,  when  an 
alarm  of  a  French  invasion  induces  her  par- 
ents to  send  her,  with  the  younger  chil- 
dren, to  the  country  for  a  while ;  leaving 
escape  from  Colchester  easy  to  the  elders, 
should  Buonaparte  really  make  good  his 
threats,  and  land  on  our  £astem  coast,  as  a 

?ieat  many  people  expected  him  to  do. 
he  letters  to  her  mother  on  this  occasion 
contain  nothing  remarkable.  They  are 
those  of  a  good,  dutiful,  managing  girl,  anx- 


ious under  her  new  responsibilities,  and  so 
intent  in  keeping  up  the  family  industrv, 
that  she  cannot  spare  time  to  take  the  chii* 
dren  for  a  walk.  We  realise,  however, 
something  of  the  threatened  tpraaon,  and 
how  it  would  affect  the  movements  of  ordi- 
nary people,  in  some  of  her  letters ;  as  when 
—  the  alarm  being  almost  over  —  it  sudden- 
ly revived.  The  young  people  had  been 
about  to  return,  and  she  writes :  — 

'  Could  yon  see  iia  just  now,  I  cannot  tdl 
wlietfaer  yon  would  most  laugh  at  or  pity  usl 
I  am  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  sur- 
rounded with  beds,  chairs,  ubles,  boxes,  Ac., 
and  every  room  is  the  same.  But  our  brains 
are  in  still  greater  confusion  —  not  knowing 
now  what  to  do.  Have  you  heard  this  new 
alarm  ?  It  is  said  the  French  aie  actually  em- 
barkiogi  Mr.  Heeleman  strongly  advises  us 
not  to  move  till  we  hear  something  more.  We 
have  at  length  resolved  to  wait,  at-  least  till 
Saturday ;  and  if  you  write  by  return  of  post, 
we  shall  be  able  to  act  then  according  to  your 
wishes ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  we  shall  be  in  a 
most  delightful  plight,  for  most  of  the  things 
are  packed  up  ready  to  go  to-morrow;  and 
then,  if  after  all  we  must  stay,  it  will  be  vexa- 
tious enough.  If  you  find  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  the  alarm,  you  will  of  course  order  na 
home  directly.  But  do  not  foil  to  wdte,  for 
we  are  quite  deplorable.' — P.  163. 

The^  mother  writes  at  the  same  time  firom 
the  point  of  expected  attack. 


'And  now  for  news:  all  here  is  peifectlj 
quiet,  and  still  no  thinking  people  at  ul  doubt 
our  being  invaded ;  but  as  to  their  suooess  there 
are  different  opinions,  the  foolish  and  unin- 
formed which  you  know  in  Colchester  is  much 
the  greatest  part,  now  laufh  at  the  Ute  alarm 
—  laugh  at  those  who  have  left  the  towa^» 
laugh  at  General  Craig  —  laugh  at  everything, 
and  think  all  as  safe  and  secure  as  if  they  were 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden  ;  sure  this  is  not  one  of 
those  awfhl  still  calms  before  a  violent  storm  ; 
certain  it  is  that  General  Craig  is  still  indefst- 
igable  in  spite  of  all  laughing ;    the  Butter 
Market  is  nearly  walled  up  and  mikde  a  guard- 
house, and  everything  goes  on  with  the  utmost 
vigour.    Vestaitiay  was  the  Fast,  the  volun- 
teers, the  Mayor,  and  all  went  to  St.  James'  to 
hear  Mr.  Round,  who  preached  from  Macca- 
bees.   Your  father  entered  for  the  first  time  in 
his  iiib  most  scrioushr  and  earnestly  into  the 
spirit  of  the  fiist.    He  took  one  half  ronnd  of 
toast  at  breakfast  and  no  dinner;  I  took  no 
breakfast  save  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  a  very 
little  dinner ;  no  clotn  laid,  and  Martin  ana 
Kitt^  were  very  compliant.    Tour  fiither  and 
Martin  went  to  meeting  in  the  morning,  in  the 
afternoon  we  read  a  prayer  at  home,  and  in  ihe 
eveninsp  had  a  lecture  at  onr  own  place.    I 
chose  the  text,  it*  was  this,  David's  words  to 
Goliath  of  Gath  —  '*  Thou  oomest  to  me  with 
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sword  And  with  a  spcar»  and  with  a  shield,  hat 
I  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  the  Qod  of  the  anaies  of  Israel,  whom 
thou  hast  defied."  Ifc  was  a  wonderfal  die* 
coarse.  ThMpeople  came  ahont  yonr  father 
hi  the  testry^Kid  oegged  him  to  have  it  print- 
ed, seTsral  of  them  eay&ng  thej  wonld  be  fire 
shillings  towards  the  expense.  His  compari- 
son hetween  Goliath  of  Gath  and  Buonaparte 
was  Ingenions,  GoUatk  has  three  significations, 
—  Berolntion,  Captiritj,  and  Passing  over; 
he  dwelt  some  time  on  his  armonr,  his  target 
hla  spear  like  a  wearer's  beam,  oompared  to 
the  amazing  preparations  now  made  to  invade 
na»  on  the  Lord  ae  the  God  of  Hosts,  exhorting 
to  tmai  on  Hhn  as  saeh.  He  fetted  should 
they  make  an  attempt  many  of  our  dear  eoun* 
tfTmen  would  wallow  in  their  blood,'  &c.— 
P.  160. 

If  fltrong-minded,  rational  people  took  the 
alarm  so  seriously,  wi  may  imagine  tilie  pan- 
ic in  many  a  household ;  and  be  thankfal 
that,  so  far  at  least,  the  nerves  of  oar  fami- 
lies ore  spared  such  trials;  though  we  ob« 
serve  that  the  Fenians  are  beooming  some- 
whal  of  a  similar  bugbear,  even  in  quiet 
plooee. 

ParbopB  it  is  owin^  to  the  natural  aerious- 
nesB  of  Jane  Taylor's  mind,  and  a  sincerity 
which  mode  her  jealous  of  adopting  the 
phraseology  of  the  religious  people  about 
her,  that  her  religious  history  is  not  at  all 
what  might  be  expected  from  one  accepted 
OS  a  teacher  by  a  large  party.  Her  brother, 
in  entering  on  this  subject,  testifies  to  the 
careAil  training  of  father  and  mother,  result- 
ing in  strong  impressions;  but  reverence 
withheld  her  from  any  such  dedaradon  of 
her  convietions,  as  would  be  expected  from 
her. 

'Her  imagination,  susceptible  as  it  was  in 
the  highest  degree  to  impi-essions  of  fear,  ren- 
dered her  Uable  at  times  to  those  deep,  painful 
emotions  which  belong  to  a  conscience  that 
has  been  aroo/^cd  bat  not  fully  pacified ;  and 
these  feeliDKa,  blended  with  the  pensivencss  of 
her  tender  heart,  gave  it  for  many-years  a  tone 
of  mournfuln^sa  and  distress  to  her  inward 

aiiritual  life.  Religious  principles  when  thus 
ouded  with  gloom,  must  always  be  less  influ- 
ential than  wncn  the  mind  is  in  a  happier 
state ;  for  the  head  cannot  be  favourably  ruled 
by  Ibor ;  yet  they  were  not  destitute  of  influ- 
ence upon  her  conduct :  and  I  find  dated  in  her 
fourteenth  ^car  records  of  pious  resolutions, 
and  emphatic  expressions  of  the  sense  she  had 
of  the  supreme  importance  of  the  objects  of 
Christian  faith.'  —  P.  122. 

But  neither  fear  nor  reverence  were  the 
ady  hindrances  to  a  fluent  religious  profes- 
sioii.  The  brother  toucbel  on  the  nriend- 
sfaips  she  was  allowed  to  form  in  girlhood  as 


uafav*oiiral>le  to  a  settled  faitii.  Indeed  we 
might  gather  fttai  tfao  following  passage 
that  there  was  painful  disturbance  -^ 

'  A  religious  training  meeting  with  feelings 
so  highly  excitable,  and  where  at  the  same 
time  a  young  person  is  exposed  to  manv  seduc- 
tive influences,  is  likely  to  produce  nequent 
and  painful  conflicts  between  opposing  princi- 
ples, before  that  settled  calm  is  obtained  that 
makes  religion  all  that  is  joyous  as  well  as  all 
that  is  excellent  in  the  chameter.  Such  was 
for  a  length  of  time  the  state  of  my  sister's 
mind ;  but  I  believe  that  though  often  per- 
plexed and  distressed  bv  seeming  difficulties, 
ner  oonvictioa  of  Uie  truui  of  revMled  reli^on 
was  never  materiallv  shaken ;  and  her  habitual 
belief  was  fall  and  firm ;  and  in  the  latter  years 
of  her  life  I  think  it  was  never  disturbed.'  ^- 
P.  132. 


It  is  startling  to  find  at  nearly  the  close 
of  her  memoir,  and  after  all  the  works  had 
been  written  to  which  such  deep  religious 
usefblness  bos  heen  attributed,  that  up  to 
her  Ihirty-flixth  year  she  had  never  made  an 
open  profession  of  Christian  &ith  in  Holy 
Goramttoioa;   not,   wd  mean,  according  to 
the  rites  of  her  own  community.     She  could 
advise  others  on  the  subject,  but  herself 
held  alooC    Nothing  ean  show  more  dis* 
tinctly  the  separation  between  the  training 
and  religions  life  of  Dissent  and  the  Church 
than  this  strange  fact    We  feel,  especially 
in  this  case  of  a  sincere,  thoughtful,  earnest 
mind  seeking  afler  truth,  and  never  resting 
short  of  it,  the  infinite  shortcomings  of  tlw- 
religious  system  to  which  her  birth,  circum- 
stances, and  it  must  be  added  taste,  allied^ 
her.    It  seems  (but  she  explains  that  it  was 
not)  simoltaneons  with  the  appearance  of  the- 
symptoms  of  a  mortal  disease  which  in  her> 
forty-second  year  proved  fatal,  that  the  clouds^ 
of  doubt  affainst  which  she  hod  straggled,  but 
which  had  orershadowed  her  life,  cleared! 
away  helbre  a  sodden  illumination.    Her  veli- 

fioos  belief  hod  long  been  settled,  but  sh» 
ad  fiuled  to  apprehend  with  comfort  to  her-^ 
self  her  own  pM  in  ^  the  hope  n^eibre  ns 
in  the  Gospel.'  At  length,  ^^V^  told, 
ralher  suddenly  (in  1817)  the  Hpinaoding 
doubts  as  to  her  own  personal  religion  were 
dispelled,  and  she  admitted  joyfully  the  ' 
*  hope  of  solvation ; '  and  at  the  same  time  it 
is  explained  that  the  extreme  reserve  of 
temper  as  well  as  want  of  religions  comfort 
hod  up  to  this  tune  witheld  her  from  *  mak- 
ing an  explicit  profession  of  her  faith  ia 
Christ,  and  joining  in  the  commomoratioa 
of  His  death.  Now,  however,  the  reluctance 
gave  way.'  It  is  in  cases  like  this  that  we 
seem  to  tecl  to  the  utmost  the  fundamentali 
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differences  wbicb  separate  Dissent  from  the 
Church,  and  the  imustice  df  the  system  of 
Dissent  towards  the  class  of  minds  that 
shrink  morbidly  from  a  formula,  which,  in- 
stead of  owning  itself  for  such,  professes  in 
each  case  to  be  an  original  personal  declara- 
tion. In  the  instance  of  Jane  Taylor  we 
feel  to  be  able  to  pronounce  definitely  that 
under  the  teaching,  and  enjoying  the  rites 
of  the  Church  she  would  have  been  happier, 
as  well  as  more  really  religious.  Her  sys- 
tem left  her  to  grope  her  own  way,  choose 
her  own  times,  ana  be  the 'victim  of  scruples 
and  states  of  reeling  —  not  without  a  touch 
of  cynicism  towards  those  of  her  own  party 
who  could  step  into  the  groove  of  so-called 
spontaneous  profession,  and  in  using  a  lan- 
guage satisfy  themselves  that  they  felt  its 
import.  The  heroine  of  her  story  *  Display ' 
represents  the  conclusions  of  her  personal 
observations,  and  illustrates  the  facility  with 
which  persons  of  unreal  character  can  fall 
in  with  a  tone  in  religion,  with  which  she 
was  evidently  familiar,  to  dis^st.  And  in 
like  manner  she  protests  m  her  letters 
against  the  technicalities  of  religion,  and 
doubts  the  sincerity  of  all  prayer  that  costs 
the  suppliant  no  enort  Yet  faithful  to  the 
teaching  of  her  youth,  she  speaks  in  an  in- 
sufierable  tone  of  the  liturgy  of  our  Church, 
and  the  refuge  it  offers  to  the  faltering 
tongue  and  unready  intellect  We  hardly 
like  to  quote  an  expression  we  encounter  in 
a  letter  of  hers,  desiring  as  we  do  to  recom- 
mend this  character,  remarkable  for  sinceri- 
ty, sense  of  duty,  and  strength  of  purpose, 
to  the  tolerant  interest  of  our  readers.  But 
in  fact  writing  home  from  Devonshire, 
where  she  was  residing  with  her  brother, 
and  explaining  how  they  are  driven  to  go 
to  Church  (Mr.  Melville  Home's)  from  the 
want  of  a  more  congenial  service,  she  ex- 
cuses the  step  on  the  ground  that  Watts's 
Hymns  were  sung  at  the  church,  which,  as 
'she  graceinlly  expresses  it,  *make  the 
prayers  go  down  a  little  better.'  But  though 
morallv  independent,  she  was  never  so  intel- 
lectually^H^  all  her  friends  up  to  a  certain 
time  we^^Bsenters,  some,  such  as  Josiah 
Conder,^PK'guished  ones.  One  of  these,  to 
whom  her  brother  devotes  some  pages  of 
spirited  description,  was  Mr.  Gunn,  a 
Scotchman  of  snch  violent  antipathies  to 
Prelacy,  Establishments,  and  liturgical  wor- 
ship, that  to  Mr.  Taylor's  larger>minded 
tolerance  it  amounted  to  fimaticism,  almost 
•to  insanity :  — 

'  This  deep  passion  nevertheless  so  ruled  itself 
within  him  that,  on  the  exterior  all  was  hiand, 
oourteous,  gontleraanlike.  He  soon  found  or 
felt  that  Mw,  his  new  friends,  although  at  that 


time  eood  Dissenters  enough,  after  the  taxne 
English  fashion,  were  very  far  fh>m  being  alive 
to  the  ir\finite  impartanee  of  the  principle  of  Dis* 
sent ;  onrs  was  a  milk-And-water  Nonconfonni- 
ty  —  we  could  speak  of  bishops^id  not  bom 
as  we  spoke,  or  we  might  even  oMccasions 


ter  a  charch.  Our  wary  friend  did  not 
this  iodifFersnce  with  vehemence.  He  felt  his 
way.  His  influence  over  us  was  grent,  and  be 
used  it  with  caution.  The  result  of  this  inila- 
enee  on  the  two  years  of  our  interconse,  waa  — 
with  my  sisters  to  invigorate  their  Nonooafor- 
mity;  and  with  Jane  it  was  enough  to  give 
point  to  some  passages  in  "  Essays  in  Rhyme," 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  wanting  in  so 
much  animation.  Happily,  friendships  were 
soon  formed  with  pious  persons,  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  which  availed  to  moderate 
and  modify  this  eager  polemic  fbding.' — >  P. 
265. 

These  firienda,  acquired  subsequently  at 
Marazion,  in  Cornwall,  were  first  Joaiah 
Hill,  a  Methodist  preacher,  and  friend  of 
John  Foster,  whose  dissent  was  of  a  softer 
type,  *  intellectual  Christian  feeling  coming 
in  the  place  of  sectarian  zest ; '  and  next 
three  ladies,  all  Churchwomen,  and  all  more 
energetically  devoted  to  good  works,  than 
it  had  been  her  experience  so  fhr  to  see 
women.  Of  these,  one  Miss  Maxwell,  b^ 
came  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Lyte, 
known  as  the  author  of  a  hymn  which  may 
be  said  to  be  incorporated  into  the  lan- 
guage. Another,  Lydia  Grenfell,  whose 
name  is  associated  with  that  of  Henry  Mar> 
tyn,  who,  after  making  his  final  choice  and 
parting  with  her  forever,  gives  evidence  in 
nis  journal  of  the  pang  it  had  cost  lum 
when  he  writes  *  how  miserable  did  life  ap- 
pear withont  the  hope  of  Lydia.' 

'  Another  friend  —  if  indeed  my  sister  conid 
have  ventured  to  speak  of  her  as  her  "  friend  " 
—  was  one,  her  acc^uaintance  with  whom  had  a 
marked  influenoe  m  opening  her  mind,  inas- 
much as  she  witnessed  an  order  of  Christian 
excellence  vpry  unlike  any  that  had  occurred 
within  the  circle  of  her  earlier  friendships.  •  . 
Soon  after  our  arrival  at  Marasion  my  sister 
had  become  ac(][uainted  with  Miss  Grenfell,  and 
had. rendered  aid  in  the  Sunday  school  under 
this  lady's  management.  The  time  now  spoken 
of  was  about  two  years  after  the  death  of  Hennr 
Marty n,  which  occurred  at  Tocat,  October  16, 
1817  ;  and  little  more  than  one  year  after  that 
event  had  become  known  to  her  to  whose  earUi- 
ly  happiness  it  was  fatal.  .  .  None  who  saw 
and  conversed  with  Miss  Grenfell  as  my  sister 
did,  unknowing  of  the  love  through  which  she 
had  so  lately  passed,  could  have  surmised  tfie 
fact,  or  could  nave  supposed  what  had  been  the 
peculiarity  of  the  trial  she  had  endnrc«l.  Per* 
roctly  calm  in  deportment,  and  cheerful  when 
engaged  in  labours  of  Christian  charity,  she  be- 
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trayed  do  inward  .oonflicto :  jet  must  there  not 
have  been  sach  ?  .  .  .  A  dignity  like  that  of 
high  birth,  softened  by  an  unaffected  Christian 
hamility  and  meekness,  was  her  characteristic 
Yet  was  it||||ent  that  she  held  at  a  distance 
any  #ho  weSniot  entitled  to  her  intimate  re- 
sard.  My  sister's  intimacy  with  Lydia  Gi?n- 
roll  was  not  of  tliat  kind.  I  do  not  know  that 
any  correspondence  between  them  took  place 
after  we  left  Cornwall.'  —  P.  doa. 

It  is  clear  that  in  fiuB  6iendflhip  there 
was  somethinff  of  condesoension  on  the  one 
side.  The  third  friend  was  a  daughter  of 
the  Melvine  Home  already  spoken  of. 

'  Miss  Homo's  affectionate  warmth  and  vivacl- 
ty,  in  contrast  with  the  Icy  sweetness  of  Anne 
Maxwell,  and  the  lofty  meekness  of  Lydia 
Greniell,  took  effect  as  a  sort  of  amalgam,  gir- 
ing  to  our  Marazion  circle  an  animation  Siat 
engaged  my  sister's  feelings,  which  might  othei^ 
wise  have  received  a  chill  from  the  mnch  lees 
fervent  style  of  the  other  two.  These  three 
ladies,  evangelic  in  their  principles,  firm  and 
decisive  in  tlieir  attachment  to  the  Bstablished 
Church,  atad  very  devout  in  their  observance  of 
its  ritual,  made  their  way  into  Jane's  affection- 
ate regard  on  grounds  wholly  unlike  those 
which  tiad  determined  nearly  all  her  earlier 
friendships.  Jane  Taylor  at  twenty  might  not 
have  recognized  the  exceltence  which  at  tliirty 
commanded  her  esteem.  In  these  new  friends 
she  acknowledged  a  sopenority,  of  which  hith- 
erto die  had  thought  little -«  as  she  had  seen 
little-— that  of  Christian  devotedaess,  apart 
from  intellectuality  and  its  tastes  and  accom- 
lilishmentB.' — P.  304. 

Bat  while  Mr.  Taylor  yields  the  palm  of 
Christian  devotedneas  to  the  Church  of  this 
period,  he  claims  for  Dissent  the  ^ater 
intellectual  activity.  After  exhausting  her 
energies  and  trying  health  and  spirits  by 
the  composition  of  ner  *  Essays  in  Rhyme/ 
a  work  of  which  we  are  sorry  to  have  to 
oonfen  ooi  i^orancet  Jane  recruited  her 
spirits  by  a.  visit  to  her  sister  Ann,  lately 
married  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  congreoiKtional  min- 
ister and  classical  tutor  of  the  uidependent. 
College  at  Botherham,  of  whose  powers 
Mr.  Taylor  speaks  in  high  terms. 

'What  those  changes  are  which  may  have 
come  in  upon  English  dissenting  Christianity 
in  the  course  of  fifty  years,  this  is  not  the  place 
to  inquire ;  bat  it  is  certain  that  fifty  years 
ago  there  existed  a  feeling  in  and  among  the 
larger  congregations  (perhaps  the  smaller  also) 
throughout  the  midland  counties,  which  made 
it  A  golden  time  for  a  popular  religions  writer, 
and  especially  for  a  female  writer.  There  was 
intelligence — there  were  habits  of  reading  — 
there  was  the  listening  to  noted  preachers^ 
Bobert  Hall,  the  prince  of  them,  which,  alto- 


gether, raised  some  of  these  societies  to  a  level, 
as  to  thought,  taste,  and  knowledge,  which 'no 
other  religions  communions  of  the  time  had 
reached ;  and  a  knowledge  of  which  might  have 
amazed  some  of  those  literary  magnates,  whose 
only  notion  of  the  "  sects"  wifr  tw  they  were 
knots  of  self-willed  and  ignorant  enthusiasts, 
of  whom  it  would  be  w^  if  England  coald 
be  thoroughly  cleaned.  Such  were  not  the 
leading  Dissenters  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
and  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  a  little 
way  soothwards.  In  trnth,  some  very  small 
Dissenting  congregations  in  obscnre  towns 
might  then  have  been  named,  within  which  as 
many  books  were  annually  read,  as  would  have 
sufficed  for  satisfying  the  intellectual  hunger 
and  tiiirst  of  the  clergy;  nobility,  and  gentry 
for  seven  years.  What  I  have  seen  and  known 
in  several  parts  of  England  warrants  my  risking 
the  conjecture.'  —  P.  352. 

We  are  not  prepared  either  to  accept  or 
deny  this  assertion.  Perhaps  these  bodies 
knew  as  little  of  the  amount  of  reading  of 
the  clergy  and  nobility  of  that  day  as  they 
knew  of  Dissent;  but  we  believe  that  in 
the  district  especially  to  which  Mr.  Taylor 
pdnts,  the  children  of  these  leading  Inde- 
pendents if  they  maintained  orthodoxy  on 
certain  main  points,  have  generally  con- 
formed to  the  Church.  It  is  not  —  has  not 
hitherto  been  —  in  the  nature  of  things  to 
remain  a  strict  separatist  under  the  condi- 
tions of  social  and  intellectual  advance  here 
indicated.  In  the  circles  thus  described, 
Jane  Taylor  was  received  with  the  distinc- 
tion due  to  unusual  powers ;  for  authoresses 
were  rare  fifty  years  ago,  in  comparison 
with  our  own  day.  No  doubt  the  tact  of 
writing  a  fairly  good  book,  when  writers  are 
few,  implies  a  great  deal  more  power  than 
when  the  impinse  to  write  is  common.  It  is 
wonderful  wnat  the  gift  of  imitation  will  do 
so  soon  as  persons  become  alive  to  the  uses 
it  may  be  put  to.  They  will  often  write 
what  seems  at  the  time  a  better  book  than 
their  more  original  predecessor ;  time  only 
will  prove  it  possessed  of  less  vitality.  The 
same  distinction  we  fancy  obf^rvable  in  the 
manner  of  the  authoress  by  vocation,  of 
whatever  calibre :  the  manner  ymil  sustain 
and  be  in  harmony  with  the  repRation,  and 
will  have  weight.  This  calm  setf-apprecia- 
tion  probably  no  bolder  of  the  *  Family  i 
Pen '  before  us  would  b^  wanting  in,  to 
judge  from  the  tone  of  the  biographer.  But 
we  see  it  distinctly  in  Jane  Taylor's  style. 
All  her  maxims  have  been  tested  by  personal 
experience,  and  are  delivered  with  a  decision 
which  adds  to  their  value.  A  few  miscel- 
laneous sentences  will  do  little  to  show  this ; 
but  thejr  are  all  we  can  afibrd.  The  fol- 
lowing 18  from  a  letter  of  advice  to  young 
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people  on  whom  she  is  enforcing  the  doty 
of  respect :  a  family  virtue  so  much  in  the 
background  in  onr  own  easy  slang«speaking 
times. 

'  I  said  respectfhl  attention :  respect  is  a 
word  I  am  fond  of,  for  if  well  attended  to  in  a 
fiimily,  it  will  go  a  great  way  Cowards  promot- 
ing its  order  and  happiness.  Arespectrnl  coiv 
doct  should  by  no  means  be  confined  to 
strangers  where  common  politeness  demands  it, 
nor  even  to  onr  parents  and  acknowledged 
superiors.  That  familiarity  -that  breeds  con- 
tempt should  be  carefully  avoided,  even  among 
brothers  and  sisters ;  for  equal  affection  loses 
all  its  gracefulness,  without  that  acoompanjine 
respect  wluch  should  never  be  lost  sight  o^ 
even  among  perfoct  equals,  and  especially  where 
we  must  acknowledge  superiority.'  —  Vol.  L  p. 
Ml. 

Here  is  a  passage  for  hynoui  writers. 

'I  think  I  have  some  idea  of  what  a  child's 
hymn  ought  tQ  be ;  and  when  I  comoienoed  the 
task  it  was  with  the  presumptuous  determina- 
tion tliat  nothing  should  foil  short  of  the  stand- 
ard I  had  formed  in  my  mind.  In  order  to  do 
this,  my  method  was  to  shut  my  eyes  and  imagine 
the  presence  of  some  pretty  little  mortal,  and 
then  endeavour  to  catch  as  it  were,  the .  very 
language  it  would  use  on  the  subject  before  me. 
If  in  any  instances  I  have  succeeded,  to  this 
imaginary  being  I  should  attribute  my  success. 
And  I  have  ftdled  so  frequently,  because  so 
foequently  I  was  compelled  to  say,  "  Now  you 
may  go,  my  dear.  1  shall  finish  the  hymn 
myself.'* '  —  P.  230. 

The  following  distinction  is  a  ffood  one. 
She  is  describinff  why  the  good  gin  in  *  Dis- 
play '  loves  her  father : 

'  He  studied  to  make  her  happy  by  supplying 
her  with  all  the  comforts  and  pleasures  hi^  cir- 
cumstances would  allow ;  but  it  was  not  for 
these  things  that  Emily  folt  most  obliged  to  her 
father.  .  .  It  was  the  liberty  she  enjoyed  to 
pursue  her  own  pleasures,  the  luxury  of  being 
alone,  the  inestimable  privilege  of  not  being 
obliged  to  talk,  that  inspired  her  with  gratitude, 
and  made  beg  think  him  the  best  and  kindest 
of  fathersJBind,  indeed,  this  gratitude  was 
not  mispta<flv :  for  that  sort  of  kindness,  which 
allows  the  object  of  it,  as  far  as  possible,  to  pur- 
^sae  its  own  plan  of  happiness,  is  that  atone 
which  makes  the  difierence  between  gratitode 
and  thanks.'  —  Vol.  XL  p.  38. 


Her  cleverness  of  observation  shows  itself 
mainly  in  analysing  the  small  weaknesses 
of  humanity.  Her  frivolous  character  is  in 
trouble  and  visited  by  ber  friettd  who  de- 
tects a  reviving  cheerfolness.  ^H 


The  next  is  on  the  same  subject : 

'  Indeed^  it  is  nothhig  less  than  Christian 
humility  that  can  make  persons  willing  to  be 
happy  in  any  way  that  is  not  of  their  own 
choosing.'— P.  120. 


'When  Emily  came  in^  she  found  her 
|K>sed  for  the  first  time  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tion, and  tell  of  her  troubles ;  for  when  people 
begin  suddenly  to  talk  of  their  misfortunes,  it 
is  generally  in  consequence  of  some  temporary 
alleviation  of  their  pressure.' 

The  example  of  '  Display '  having  taken 
np  religion  violently  when  it  seemed  in 
flksbion,  relapses  to  the  world  when  her  ob* 
ject  is  not  gained,  and  marries  an  officer  in 
a  marching  regiment,  who  proves  in  the 
end  to  be  the  son  of  a  haberdasher,  too 
idle  and  conceited  for  business.  This  te^ 
low  is  well  done.  Under  debt  and  difficnl- 
ties,  he  is  forced  by  his  uncle  to  giye  np  his 
profession  which  had  dazzled  his  wife's  jnd^ 
roent,  and  returns  to  the  oonnter,  to  the  in- 
finite mortification  of  his  wife.  .  He  is  a 
character  of  a  lower  order,  but  easv  and 

food-natured  withal.  Under  troubles  of 
is  own  raising,  be  looks  round  for  sooie 
temporary  alleviation.  The  resource  he 
tnma  to  is  typical  df  a  large  cli 


'There  were  few  afflictions  he  dreaded  so 
ranch  as  that  of  being  obliged  to  exert  himself. 
As  he  walked  down  the  street,  wishing  Ed- 
wards would  not  be  so  unaccountably  lasy,  and 
wondering  what  he  should  do,  some  fine  ants 
caught  his  eye  that  were  exposed  for  sale  in  a 
cottage  window:  he  bought  some,  and  was 
comforted.  He  was  very  fond  of  ^ood  thintra 
in  eeneral,  and  of  these  in  particular;  and 
while  he  sat  on  a  seat  upon  the  cricket-groun<l, 
cracking  bis  nuts,  he  forgot  his  troubles ;  ac 
feast,  they  did  not  opprei>8  him.  There  were 
few  of  the  evils  of  life,  for  which  an  apple,  a 
nut.  and  especially  a  good  dinner,  would  not 
aflbrd  him  temporary  relief.  And  if  this  Mai 
interest  in  die  sweet  and  the  savoofywere  pa- 
ealiar  to  persons  of  no  hi^er  intellectual  pre- 
tensions tnan  Mr.  Frederick  Robinson,  it  woald 
hot  be  as  all  unaccountable.  —  Vol.  IL  p.  196. 

There  are  some  excellent   portraits  of 

Srofeasors  which  we  have  not  space  for. 
etsjr  Pryke,  for  example,  who  *  valued 
comn>rt  much  above  consistency,  and  was 
more  observant  of  her  frames  of  mind  than 
of  her  temper,'  and  of  her  fhshtonable  hero- 
ine who,  *  for  vanity  is  seldom  dainty,*  aW 
tended  Miss  Pryke*s  prayer-meetings  and 
adopted  the  language  and  some  of  the  looks 
and  gestures  of  its  humbler  frequenters. 
The  following  passage  draws  a  good  dis- 
tinction and  is  appropriate  to  the  modem 
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sentimentalism  of  aome  fine  people  on  the 
Biibject  of  heaven. 

'These  pecaliaritiea,  which  are  often  the 
genuine  ana  natural  expressions  of  earnest  sin- 
cerity, uncontrolled  by  the  delicacj  which 
teaches  the  educated  to  conceal  their  feelings, 
too  easily  pass  among  some  as  a  sign  of  grace ; 
while  among  others,  they  are  with  as  little  dis- 
crimination conclnd«d  to  be  the  symptoms  of 
hjfpocriffjr.  When  a  poor  Christian  tarns  the 
key  on  her  comfortless  dwelliog  and  sets  off 
with  her  lantern  and  her  Bible,  to  spend  an 
hour  in  thinking  and  hearing  of  a  place  where 
theie  will  be  no  more  want,  it  is  not  surpiibing 
if  she  be  more  deeply  interested  and  fwfoeted 
than  those  who  leave  a  comfortable  drawing- 
room,  an  intelligent  circle,  or  some  interesting 
pursuit,  and  whose  "joy  unspeakable  "  it  costs 
them,  perhaps,  little  effort  to  conceal/  —  P.  63. 

There  is  power  of  analysis  too  in  her 
porarait  of  the  indolent  woman  of  the 
world,  though  it  wants  indnlgence  fbr  cer- 
tain constitutional  stimnlantB  to  cheerful- 
neae  beyond  the  power  of  expresnon. 

'  Har  feelings  wero  natnraUy  violent,  but  she 
had  such  an  extreme  dislike  of  being  uncom- 
fortable, that  she  rarely  suffered  them  to  be 
very  troublesome  to  her.  When  the  news  ar- 
rived that  her  only  and  darling  son  had  died 
abroad  of  the  yellow  fever,  many  people 
thought  that  she  would  not  long  surviye  the  in- 
telligence. Uer  sorrow  at  first  wds  ungoverna- 
ble. She  said  afae  should  never  have  another 
happy  hour ;  but  it  ia  easier  to  be  distracted  for 
a  week  than  sorrowful  for  life ;  and  Mrs.  Palm- 
er discovered  surprisinglv  soon  that  she  was 
«till  in  poesesaion  of  all  thoae  good  things  on 
which  ner  daily  pleasure  depended.  She  had 
no  son,  it  was  true ;  but  she  had  a  pleasant 
house,  handsome  fumitare,  luxurious  fare,  a 
healthy  appetite,  a  fine  person,  and  expensive 
omameacs.  She  could  still  walk  and  drive, 
Tiait.  leoeive  company,  and  cultivate  her  fern- 
ery, and  attend  to  her  greenhouse,  and  ar- 
range her  cabinet :  so  that  she  recovered  her 
cbeerfulneaa  rapidlv.  There  was  nothing  on 
her  mind  with  wnich  aorrow  could  amalga- 
mab ;  it  was  an  unwelcome  and  unintelligible 
foretgner.  By  her  aon'a  dying  at  a  distance, 
abe  was  spared  what  were  to  her  the  moat 
shocking  circumstances  attending  such  an 
event.'  —  P.  65. 

This  line  of  portraiture  betrays  perhaps 
some  of  the  severity  of  a  narrow  training, 
which  has  not  learnt  to  make  allowances. 
The  picture  b  in  fact  in  marked  contrast 
with  that  presented  by  the  writer's  own  life, 
so  far  as  the  brother's  not  very  clear  or  tell- 
ing manner  g[ives  it.  She  was  one  very  ca- 
pable of  retaining  impressions,  whether  of 
sadness  or  of  feehng,  and  the  method  of  her 


early  life  devoted  to  labour  beyond  what  is 
wholesome  to  most  minds,  held  down  any  ex- 
uberance. The  temper  which  clings  to 
habit  and  associations  and  dreads  change,  is 
of  necessity  somewhat  supercilious:  these 
qualities,  as  proving  stability  and  constancy, 
set  themselves  in  fiattering  contrast  wiUi 
the  transient  facile  attaohments  and  curable 
sorrows  of  other  people,  without  whom,  how- 
ever, the  world  would  be  a  gloomier  place 
than  it  is. 

We  have  dwelt  mainly  on  the 'character 
of  Jane  Taylor,  both  *  because  her  m^koir 
and  8{>eeimens  of  her  works  fill  the  greater 
part  of  these  volumes,  and  because  her  re- 
ligious history  is  a  really  remarkable  one. 
,To  us  it  brings  into  strong  relief  the  difi*er^ 
ences  of  the  two  cmpoaing  systems  under 
which  the  religion  of  our  country  divides  it- 
self. We  cannot  doubt  that  she  suffered 
under  the  liberty  and  self-guidance  to  which 
the  practices  of  her  hereditary  principles 
rather  than  her  own  temper  committed  ner. 
Few  feel  the  difficulties  and  self-questionings 
she  did,  because  to  most  people  it  is  natural 
to  adopt  the  line  which  circumstances  indi- 
cate to  them,  and  to  slip  into  the  language 
and  professions  current  among  those  they 
accept  as  ^ides.  But  sel^respect,  a  high 
estimate  of  family  intellect,  and  superiority, 
and  tme  conacientionsness,  withheld  her  from 
this  mode  of  settling  her  religious  position ; 
and  the  freedom  of  intercourse  she  had  been 
early  allowed  by  her  parents  with  sceptical 
compinions,  implanted  doubts  and  diffi- 
calties  in  her  mind  which'  the  system  of 
Nonconformity  offered  nothing  either  in 
creeds,  or  in  rites,  or  authority  to  counteract. 
She  had  as  it  were  to  fight  her  harassing 
doubts  single-handed.  That  these  doubts 
were  dispeUed  at  length,  and  her  last  pain- 
ful ^rears  brightened  oy  the  more  confident 
belief  and  clearer  hopes,  we  must  in  part 
at  least  attribute  to  her  intercourse  with  de- 
vout members  of  our  Church.  Her  brother 
considers  that  this  experience  enlarged  her 
sympathies.  It  is  evident  to  us  that  it  also 
stimulated  her  faith  and  showed  religion  in 
a  new  aspect,  and  so  connected  her  person- 
ally with  its  truths  in  a  way  unknown  and 
nnf^lt  before. 

The  second  volume  is  devoted  to  exam- 
ples of  the  practice  of  the  'Family' 
Pen,'  by  its  different  members.  Of 
counle  the  biographer's  voluminous  works 
cannot  find  a  phice  in    it,   one  little   in- 

fentous  apologue  is  all  that  represents 
im,  the  rest  of  any  value  are  by  Jane  Tay- 
lor, one  long  tale  by  JeSeryn  Taylor,  highly 
coounended  by  the  editor,  is  curious  in  being 
to  our  taste — though  not  Without  ability. 
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indeed  with  striking  points — simply  un- 
readable, from  the  amount  of  minute  and 
sometimes  revolting  detail,  with  which  the 
history  of  a  miser  fiiding  a  treasure,  is  spun 
out  to  sixteen  chapters ;  durins  which  we 
contemplate  a  scarcely  responsible  human 
being  brutalized  bv  an  instinct  for  gold, 
and  crawlinff  a  ^ood  part  of  the  time  on  all 
fours.  As  the  biographer  of  his  sisters  we 
have  been  concerned  mainly  with  the  late 
Isaac  Taylor.  His  son,  the  editor,  is  only 
responsible  for  a  short  introduction,  and  for 
the  Section  from  the  family  archives  of  ap- 
propriate examples  of  their  distinctive  pow- 


ers. 


From  The  Spectator,  Jan.  4. 

There  is  a  mania  for  Mr.  Dickens's  read- 
ings in  the  United  States  of  such  force  and 
magnitude  that  the  day  breaks,  —  we  hope 
not  BO  cold  a  day  as  we  have  had  recently 
in  England, — on  hundreds  of  persons  wait- 
ing in  file  at  the  box  office  to  be  supplied 
with  tickets.  True,  numbers  of  these  were 
not  intending  auditors,  but  only  brokers  of 
tickets,  who  hoped  to  sell  them  again  at 
scarcity  prices,  —  but  still  a  great  many  of 
them  were  real  buyers,  and  even  the  specu- 
lators showed  what  the  demand  must  be.  And 
yet  the  hall  was  generally  not  filled,  and  many 
of  the  tickets  not  sold,  for  the  same  reaaon 
for  which  the  speculators  for  a  rise  in  time 
of  famine  have  sometimes  destroyed  great 
(quantities  of  grain,  —  namely,  that  the  ar- 
tificial scarcity  caused  by  a  withholding  or 
destruction  of  a  considerable  number  of 
tickets,  so  enhances  tlie  price  bf  the  remain- 
ing ones  as  to  more  than  cover  the  value  of 
the  tickets  destroyed  or  withheld.  It  is  an 
odd  mania.    Mr.  Dickens  reads  his  *oomic 

?art8    admirably,    is    inimitable    in  **Mr. 
'oots,*'  and  very  great  in  **  Serjeant  Buz- 
fuz."    Still  it  is  a  mild  order  of  amusement 
for  which  to  suffer  martyrdom.    Reading 
really  canuot  much  enhance  the  humour  of 
his  most  humourous  touches,  for  Mr.  Dick- 
ens's humour  is  too  broad  to  need  any  of 
the    interpretation    of  a   subtle  delivery. 
And  his  pathos  is  excruciating.    It  is  an 
open  question  whether  his  reading  of  the 
death  of  little  *^  Paul  Dombey "  does  not 
more  than  balance  the  pleasure  of  his  read- 
ing of  "  Mr.  Toots."    Instead  of  one  ticket 
rewarding  li  dozen  hours'  waiting,  we  think 
a  dozen  tickets  would  barely  reward  one 
hour's  waiting,  —  that  is,  to  the  bond  fide 
consumer.    Of  course, .  money  is  money, 
and  Americans  only  know  what  a  night 
"  sub  joot  fr'ujido  "  should  fetch  in  cash. 


The  Emperor  of  the  French  received  the 
Diplomatic  Body  on  New  Year's  Day  as 
nsupil,  but  made  no  sensational  speech.  He 
merely  affirmed  once  more  "  his  constant  de- 
sire to  remain  at  peace  with  all  the  Powers." 
On  the  same  day  La  Presse  contained  an 
article,  believed  to  be  completely  official,  in 
which  Prussia  is  warned  that  "it  is  not 
France  which  checks  her,  but  the  Treatj  of 
Prague ; "  an  alliance  between  France  and 
Austria  is  threatened ;  an  understanding  be- 
tween Russia  and  Prussia  is  openljr  admitted ; 
Italjr  is  called  an  ally  of  Prussia,  and  the 
Itahan  Government  is  warned  that  France 
has  no  longer  any  obligation  towards  Italy. 
The  writer  concludes  by  declaring  that  the 
only  policy  is  to  show  Prussia  '<  that  France 
has  the  means  of  enforcing  respect  for  trea- 
ties, and  to  signify  to  Itafy  that  she  is  reso 
lutely  determmea  to  do  so."  La  Pre»se 
further  declares  that  Prussian  armaments 
are  a  disquieting  element  in  the  situation. 


Wb  publish  elsewhere  an  account,  de* 
rived  from  sources  which  have  never  yet 
failed  us  on  Italian  affairs,  of  the  present  po- 
sition of  parties  and  statesmen  m  the  Fe- 
ninsula.  The  writer  traces  the  weakness  of 
the  Government  to  the  self-will  of  the  King, 
who  will  not  tolerate  any  Minister  who  fol- 
Ipws  a  policy  of  his  own.  We  question, 
however,  whether  the  statesmen  are  as 
right  as  *he  thinks  in  submitting  to  anything 
to  shield  the  King.  The  House  of  Savoy 
may  be  essential  to  Italy,  but  Victor  Eman- 
uel is  not  the  only  member  of  that  House, 
and  he  is  destroying  the  very  foundation  of 
authority,  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Executive. 


We  have  tried  to  explain  elsewhere  Mar- 
shal Niel's  plan  for  reorganizing  the  Army, 
which  we  .believe  to  be  based  on  this  idea. 
France  is  to  be  garrisoned  by  exempt  eon- 
scripts,  formed  into  a  Garde  Mobile  of  400,- 
000  men,  and  the  whole  Army  released  for 
foreign  work.  We  must  add  here  that  the 
Chamber  has  passed  the  retroactive  clauses 
of  the  Bill,  which  place  all  the  exempts  of 
the  last  four  conscriptions  in  the  Garde. 
Consequently,  that  body  may  be  placed 
under  arms  within  a  month  of  the  passing  of 
the  Bill,  and  by  April  will  be  sufficiently  in- 
structed. All  this  looks  like  war,  and  Mar- 
shal Niel  himself  declares  that  permanent 
peace  is  soon  certain,  though  it  may  be 
reached  through  war,  for  the  nations  can  no 
longer  sustain  such  colossal  armamenta. 
He  clearly  thinks  the  crisb  is  drawing  very 
near. 
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FABT    XIIZ. 
OHAPTBR  XXIX. -^COMPOUND    IRTBBSST. 

« 

Mx.  Brownlow  and  his  son  were  a  long 
time  toeether.  They  talked  until  the  autumn 
day^  darkened,  and  they  had  no  more  light  for 
their  calculations,  far.  Brownlow^  htA  been 
very  weary,  — even  stupefied.  He  had  entered 
upon  the  conversation  because  he  could  not  re- 
sist Jack's  ei^emess,  and  the  decided  claim  he 
made  to  know  fully  a  business  which  so  much 
concerned  him.  Ue  had  a  right  to  know,  which 
his  fether  could  not  dispute ;  but  nevertheless 
all  the  events  of  the  past  twenty»four  hours  had 
worn  Mr.  Brownlow  out.  He  was  stupefied; 
he  did  not  know  what  had  happened  ;  he  could 
not  recollect  the  details.  When  his  attention 
was  fully  arrested,  a  certain  habit  of  business 
kept  him  on,  and  his  mind  was  clear  enough 
when  thev  went  into  figures,  and  when  he  had 
to  make  his  son  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
misfortnne  which  had  almost  thrown  his  own 
mind  off  its  lialance.  The  facts  were  beyond 
all  comment.  It  was  simple  ruin ;  but  such 
wos  the  nature  of  the  men,  and  their  agreement 
in  it,  that  they  both  worked  out  their  reckoning 
unflinchingly,  and  when  they  saw  what  it  was, 
did  not  so  much  as  utter  an  exclamation. 
They  laid  down,  the  one  his  pen  and  the  other 
his  pencil,  as  the  twilight  darkened  round  them. 
There  was  no  controversy  between  them.  It 
was  nobody's  &ult.  Jack  might  have  added  a 
sting  to^  everything  by  reproaching  his  father 
for  the  ignorance  in  wnich  he  had  been  broughr 
up,  but  he  had  no  mind  for  any  such  useless 
exasperation.  Things  were  as  bad  as  bad  could 
bo ;  therefore  they  brought  their  calculations  to 
an  end  very  quietly,  and  came  to  the  same  con- 
dosioa  as  the  daiicness  closed  over  them. 
They  sat  fbr  a  minute  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
table,  not  looking  at  each  other,  with  their  pa- 
pers before  them,  and  their  minds  filled  with  one 
sombre  thought.  Whether  it  was  that  or  the 
mere  fisll  of  day  which  was  closing  round  them 
ncitiMr  could  have  told  —only  that  under  this 
duU  oppression  there  was  in  Jack's  mind  a  cer- 
tain wild  suppressed  impatience,  an  overwhelm- 
ing sense  of  all  that  was  included  in  the  crisis ; 
while  his  father  in  the  midst  of  it  could  not  re- 
press a  strange  longing  to  throw  himself  down 
upon  the  sofa,  to  close  his  eyes,  to  be  alone  in 
the  silence  and  darkness.  Rest  was  his  most 
imperatiTe  want.  The  yoang  man's  mind  was 
thrilling  with  a  desire  to  be  up  and  at  his 
troubles,  to  fieht  and  make  some  head  against 
them.  But  tnen  things  were  new  to  Jack; 
whereas  to  Mr.  Brownlow,  who  had  already 
made  a  long  and  not  guiltless  struggle,  the  only 
thing  apparent  and  desirable  was  rest  —  to  lie 
down  and  be  quiet  for  a  little,  to  have  no  (f ues« 
tion  asked  him,  nothing  said  to  him,  or,  if  it 
should  please  God,  to  sleep. 

Jack,  however,  was  not  the  man,  under  the 
cirtnimstancee,  to  let  his  father  get  either  sleep 
or  vast.  After  they  had  made  all  thp  calcuhi- 
tbns  possible,  and  said  everything  that  was  to 
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be  said,  he  did  not  go  away,  but  sat  silent,  bit- 
ing his  nails  and  pondering  much  in  his  roind. 
They  had  been  thus  ibr  about  half  an  hour 
without  exchanging  a  word,  when  he  suddenly 
broke  into  speech. 

"  It  must  go  into  Chancery,  I  suppose  1 "  he 
said.  "  She  has  eot  to  prove  her  identity,  and 
all  that.  Tou  will  have  time  at  least  to  realize 
all  your  investments.  Too  much  time  per- 
haps." 

**  She  is  an  old  woman,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow. 
He  was  thinking  of  nothing  beyond  the  mere 
matter  of  fact,  and  there  was  no  meaningjB^is 
voice,  but  yet  it  startled  his  son.  "  An^An 
were  to  marry  her  daughter.  I  had  almo^ror- 
gotten  that.  You  were  very  decided  on  the 
subject  last  time  you  spoke  to  me.  In  that 
case  everything  would  be  yours." 

•*  I  hope  she  may  live  for  ever  I  "  said  Jack, 
getting  up  from  his  chair ;  "  and  she  has  no  in- 
tention of  giving  mo  her  daughter  now  —  not 
that  her  intention  matters  much,"  ho  said  to 
himself,  half  muttering,  as  he  stood  with  his 
hand  on  the  table.  The  change  was  bewilder- 
ing. He  wonld  have  his  Pamela  still,  whatever 
anybody  might  say;  bnt  to  run  a  a  ay  with  his 
pretty  penniless  darling,  and  work  for  her  and 
defy  the  world  for  her,  was  very  different  from 
running  away  with  the  little  heiress  who  had  a 
right  to  every  penny  he  had  suppos.'d  his  own. 
It  was  very  hard  upon  him ;  but  all  the  same 
he  had  no  intention  of  giving  in.  No  idea  of 
self-sacrifice  ever  crossed  his  mind.  It  made 
the  whole  matter  more  conftising,  more  disagree- 
able^ but  anybody's  intention  mattered  veiy 
little,  fo^er  or  mother ;  he  meant  to  have  his 
love  and  his  way  all  the  same. 

"  It  does  matter,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow.    "  It 
had  much  better  never  go  into  Chancery  at  all. 
I  never  had  any  objections  to  the  girl  —  you 
need  not  be  impatient.    I  always  liked  the  girl. 
She  is  like  your  mother.    I  never  knew  what 
it  was  "  —  Then  Mr.  Brownlow  made  a  lit- 
tle pause.    "  Poor  Bessie ! "  he  said,  though  it 
was  an  exclamation  that  did  not  seem  called: 
for.    It  was  this  fortune  that  had  first  made 
him  think  of  Bessie.    It  was  for  her  sake  —  for- 
the  sake  of  making  a  very  foolish  marriage  — 
that  he  had  made  use  of  the  monev  which  at 
first  was  nothing  but  a  plague  and  burden  to 
him.    Somehow  she  seemed  to  come  up  before 
him  now  it  was  meltine  away,  and  he  knew 
that  ^e  charm  of  Pamela's  dewy  eyes  and  fresh, 
face  had  been  their  resemblance  to  Bessie.    The 
thought  softened  his  heart,  and  yet  made  it 
sting  and  ache.    "  This  matter  is  too  important 
for  temper  or  pride,"  he  went  on,  recovering 
himself.    "If  we  are  to  treat  as  enemies,  of. 
course  I  must  resist,  and  it  will  be  a  long  suit,. 
and  perhaps  ontlive  us  all.    But  if  ^rou  are  to- 
be  her  daughter's  husband,  the  question  is  dif- 
ferent.   Ton  are  the  natural  negotiator  between. 
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"  I  can't  be ;  it  is  impossible,"  cried  Jack ; 
and  then  he  sst  down  again  in  his  chair  in  ai 
sort  of  sullen  ftiry  with  himself..  Of  course  he 
was  the  natural  nc^tUtor.    It  was  weakness. 
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itself  to  think  of  flincliing  from  so  plain  a  duty ; 
and  yet  he  would  rather  nave  faced  a  battery  or 
led  a  forlorn  hope. 

"  You  must  be,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow.  "  We 
are  all  excited  at  this  present  moment;  but 
tbere  can  be  no  doubt  of  what  your  position' pn- 
tails.  You  are  my  son,  and  you  are,  against 
rny  will,  contrary  to  my  advice,  engaged  to  her 
daughter.  Unless  you  mean  to  throw  off  the 
^irl  you  love  because 'she  has  suddenly  becotfte 
an  heiress  " — 

"  I  mean  nothing  of  the  sort,"  cried  Jack,  an- 
'gg^   **  I  shall  never  throw  her  off." 

^then  you  can't  help  having  an  interest  in 
her  fortune';^ and  doing  the  best  you  can  for 
her,"  said  his  fiuher,  after  a  pause. 

Then  again  silence  fell  upon  the  two.  It  was 
natural  and  reasonable,  but  it  was  utterly  re- 
pugnant, even  though  one  of  them  thus  urged 
it,  t<^  both.  A  thing  may  be  recommended  by 
good  sense,  and  by  all  the  force  of  personal  in- 
terest, and  yet  may  be  more  detestable  than  if' 
it  was  alike  foolish  and  wicked.  This  was  how 
it  seemed  to  Jack ;  and  for  Mr.  Brownlow,  in 
the  whirl  of  ruin  which  had  sacked  him  in,  it 
was  a-i  yet  but  a  poor  consolation  that  his  son 
might  get  the  benefit.  Acting  by  the  dictates 
of  n  iture  be  would  rather  have  kept  his  son  at 
his  side  to  share  his  fortune  and  stand  by  him. 
Yet  it  was  his  duty  to  advise  Jack  to  go  over  to 
the  other  side  and  take  everything  he  nad  firom 
him,  and  nei^otiate  the  transfer  of  his  fortune  — 
to  "  do  tlie  best  he  could,"  in  short,  for  his 
father's  adversary.  It  was  not  an  expedient 
a^^oeiblc  to  cither,  and  yet  it  was  a  thing  which 
reason  and  common  sense  demanded  should  be 
done. 

While  they  sat  thus  gloomily  together,  the 
household  went  on  in  a  strangely  uncomfort- 
able way  oiitside.  The  men  came  straggling 
in  from  their  shooting,  or  whatever  they  had 
bacn  doing;  and.  though  Sara  was  with  the 
ladies,  evervbody  knew  by  instinct,  as  it  seemed, 
that  her  father  and  brother  were  consulting  to- 
gether over  something  very  serious,  shut  up  in 
fiiQ  library,  Mr.  Brownlow  noslectin:^  his  bnsi- 
ness  and  Jack  his  pleasure.  If  it  had  onlv  been 
husiness  that  was  neglected,  nobody  would  have 
been  surprised ;  but  when  things  were  thus 
pushed  beyond  tl^at  natural  regard  for  appear- 
ances whiph.  b  born  with  Englishmen,  they 
must  be  serious  indeed.  Then,  of  course,  to 
make  matters  worse,  the  gentlemen  came  in 
earlier  than  usual.  It  was  their  curiosity,  the 
elder  ladies  said  to  each  other,  for  everybody 
knows  that  it  is  men  who  are  the  true  gossips 
Vnd  ferret  everything  out ;  but,,  however  that 
might  be,  it  threw  additional  embar^sment 
upon  Sara,  who  stood  bravely  at  her  post.— a 
little  flushed,^  perhaps,  and  unnaturally  gay, 
.but  holding  out  with  dauntless  courage.  She 
had  everything  to  take  on  her  own  shoulders. 
That  night,  as  it  happened  by  unlucHy  chance, 
there  was  to  be  a  dinner-pany.  Sir  Cnarles 
Motherwell  and  his  mother  were  coming,  and 
were  to  stay  all  night ;  and  the  Rector  was  com- 
ing, he  who  knew  the  house  better  than  igmy- 


body  else,  and  would  be  most  Qnick  of  all  to 
discover  the  difference  in  it.  The  recollcctioa 
of  the  gathering  in  the  evening  had  gone  out 
of  Mr.  Brownlow's  mind,  and  eyen  Jack  had 
forgotten  all  about  it  "  Like  men  I  "  Sara  said 
to  herself,  indignantly.  She  had  everything  to 
do,  though  she  had  not  slept  all  night,  and  had 
not  escaped  her  share  of  the  excitement  of  the 
day.  She  had  to  give  all  the  orders  and  make 
all  the  arrangements,  and  now  sat  dauntless 
pouring  out  the  tea,  keeping  everybody  at  bar, 
acknowledging  the  importance  of  the  crisis  only 
by  unusual  depth  of  colour  on  her  cheek,  and  an 
unusual  translucent  sheen  in  her  big  eyes. 
They  did  not  flash  or  sparkle  as  other  eyes 
might  have  done,  but  shone  like  globes  full  of 
some  weird  and  visibnary  light.  She  had  an 
answer  ready  for  everylK>dy,  and  yet  all  the 
while  she  was  racking  her  mind  to  think  what 
could  they  be  doing  down-stairs,  what  decision 
could  they  be  coming  to  ?  She  was  doing  her 
part  stoutly  in  ignorance  and  patience,  spread- 
mg  her  pretty  draperies  before  them,  as  it  were, 
and  keeping  the  world  at  arm's  length.  "  Ob, 
yes,  the  Motherwells  are  coming,"  she  said, 
"  but  they  will  come  dressed  for  dinner,  which 
none  of  us  are  as  yet.  They  are  only  at  'Rid- 
ley^ they  have  not  very  far  to  come.  Y^^^  I 
think  we  had  better  have  a  dance.    Jack  is  not 

S^od  for  much  in  that  way.    He  never  was. 
e  was  always  an  out-of-doors  sort  of  boy." 

"  He  does  not  seem  to  care  for  out-of-doors 
either,"  said  one  o(  the  young  ladies ;  "  and, 
Sara,  I  wonder  what  has  happened  to  him.  Ho 
always  looks  as  if  he  were  thinking  of  some- 
thing else." 

**  Something  else  than—  what  ?  "  said  Sana. 
**  He  has  something  else  than  us  to  think  of — 
ifthatiswhat  you  tnton.  He  is  not  one  of 
your  idle  people"—  whicih  speech  was  met  by 
a  burs^  of  laughter. 

"  Oh  no ;  he  is  very  diligent ;  he  loves  busi- 
ness," said  young  Keppel.  "  We  are  aU  aware 
of  that" 

"  He  is  not  at  the  bar,  vou  know,"  retorted 
the  dauntless  Sara.  "  He  has  not  briefs  pour- 
ing in  upon  him  like  —> some  people.  But  it  ts 
very  good  of  you  to  take  so  much  notice  of  us 
between  tho  circuits  — is  that  the  rijjht  word  1 
And  to  reward  you,  you  shall  manage  the 
dance  ?  Does  Sir  Charles  dance  ?  I  .snppose 
so  —  all  common  people  do." 

"  Sara,  my  love,  don't  speak  so."  said  one  of 
the  matrons.  "  The  Motherwells  are  one  of 
the  best  families  in  the  country.  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean  by  common  people." 

"  I  mean  people  who  are  just  like  other  peo- 
ple," said  Sara,  "  as  we  all  are.  If  we  did  not 
wear  different-coloured  dresses  and  have  diftsr- 
ent-coloured  hair  and  eyes,  I  don't  see  how  we 
could  be  told  ftom  each  other.  As  for  gentle- 
men ^nerally,  you  know  one  never  knows  which 
is  which  I "  she  cried,  appealing  to  the  dandonr 
of  her  friends.  "  We  pretend  to  do  it,  to  please 
them.  Half  of  them  have  light  beards  and  half 
of  them,  have  dark,  and  one  never  g^ts  any 
ftirther;  except  with  those  whom  one  has  the 
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honour  to  k^ow/'  0aid  Sara,  rising  and  making 
a  cartsy  to  the  young  men  who  were  ronnd  her. 
Then,  amid  laughter  and  remonstranoM,  they  all 
went  fltfttering  away — too  early,  as  most  or  the 
young  people  thongnt — to  their  rooms  to  dress. 
And  some  of  them  thought  Sara  "  really  too 
bad ; "  and  some  were  sure  the  gentlemen  did 
not  like  it.  The  gentlemen,  faowerer,  did  not 
Mem  to  mind.  Tney  said  to  each  other,  "  By 
Jvrre !  how  pretty  she  was  to-night  I "  and  some 
of  them  wondered  how  much  money  she  would 
bare;  and  sonie  supposed  she  would  marry 
Charley  Motherwell  after  all.  And,  for  the 
moment,  what  with  dinner  approaching  and 
the  prospect  of  the  dance  after,  both  the  ladies 
and  the  men  forgot  to  wonder  what  could 
be  the  matter  with  the  family,  and  what  Mr. 
Brownlow-was  saying  to  Jack. 

But  as  for  Sarah,  she  did  not  forget.  Though 
she  was  first  to  move,  she  was  still  in  the  draw- 
ing-room when  they  all  went  away,  and  came 
pitifully  np  to  the  big  fire  which  sent  gleams  of 
li^ht  about  through  all  the  dark  room,  and 
knelt  down  on  the  hearth  and  warmed  her 
hands,  and  shiyered,  not  with  cold,  hat  excite- 
ment.   Her  eyefl  were  big  and  neryons  and  di- 
lated ;  but  though  her  tears  came  easily  enough 
on  ordinary  occasions,  to-night  she  did  not  cry. 
She  knelt  biefore  the  fire  and  held  out  her  hands  to 
it,  and  then  wrung  them  hard  together,  wonder- 
ing how  she  should  eyer  be  able  to  go  through 
the  eyening,  and  what  they  were  doing  down- 
stairs, and  whether  she  should  not  eo  and  re- 
mind them  of  the  dinner.    It  seemed  to  her  as 
if  for  the  moment  she  had  got  rid  of  her  ene- 
mies, and '  had  time  to  think ;  but  she  was  too 
restless  to  think,  and  eyery  moment  seemed  an 
hour  TO  her.    As  soon  as  the  steps  and  voices 
of  the  gnests  became  inaudible  on  the  stairs, 
she  got  up,  and  went  down  to  seek  them  out  in 
the  library.    There  were  tw6  or  three  seryants 
hi  the  hall,  more  than  had  any  right  to  be 
there,  and  Willis,  who  was  standing  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  came  np  to  her  in  a  doubtfiil,  hesi- 
tating way.    A  gentleman'  had  come  np  from 
the  office,  ne  said ;  but  he  did  not  like  to  dis- 
turb Master,  us  wns  a-talking  with  Mr.  John  in 
the  Hhmiy.    The  gentleman  wta  in  the  dining- 
room.     Would  Miss  Snra  see  him,  or  was  her 
papa  to  be  told  ?    Sara  was  so  much  excited 
already,  that  she  saw  in  this  yinitor  only  some 
new  trouble,  and  Jumped  at  the  Idea  of  meeting 
it  herself,  and  perhaps  saying  her  father  some- 
thinsr.    "  I  will  see  him,"  she  said ;  and  she 
cRitei  up  all  her  resolution,  and  went  rapidly, 
xyff  It  the  haste  of  desperation,  Into  the  dming- 
room.    The  door  had  closed  behind  her,  and  sYm 
had  gtlded  past  the  Ion?,  brilliant,  flower  decked 
table  to  when  somebody  was  standing  by  the 
fi replace  ere  she  really  thought  what  she  was  do- 
ing.   When  the  stranger  itfirted  and  spoke,  Sara 
vroke  up  as  from  a  dream ;  and  when  she  found 
It  was  Pow^whowas  looking  at  her — looking 
anxious,  wivtfhl,  tender,  not  }ike  the  other  peo- 
ple —  the  poor  ifxYt  composure  failed  her.   Dhe 
tsmte  him  one  glance,  and  then  all  the  tears  that 
bad  been  gathering  in  her  eyes  suddenly  burst 


forth.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Powys,  tell  me  what  it  is  all 
about  I "  she  .cried,  holding  out  her  hands  to 
him.  And  he,  not  knowing  what  he  was  doing, 
not  thinking  of  himself  or  of  his  loye,  only  pene- 
trated to  the  heirt  by  her  tears,  sprang  forward 
and  took  her  into  his  arms  and  comforted  her. 
'iliere  was  one  moment  in  which  neither  of 
them  knew.  For  that  brief  instant  they  clung 
.to  each  other  unwitting,  and  then  they  fell 
apart,  and  stood  and  looked  at  each  other,  and 
trembled,  not  knowing  in  their  confusion  and 
consciousness  and  trouble  what  to  say. 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  me  I "  he  cried  ;  "  I 
did  nut  know  what  I  was  doing  —  I  did  not 
mean  — foigiye  me  I  — you  were  crying,  and  I 
could  not  bear  it ;  how  could  I  stand  still  and 
see  you  cry  ?  " 

"I  am  not  angry,"  said  Sara,  soflly.  Neyer 
in  her  life  had  she  spoken  so  softly  before.  **  I 
know  you  did  not  mean  it ;  I  am  in  such  terri- 
ble trouble;  and  they  neyer  told  me  it  was 
you. 

Then  Powys  crept  closer  once  more,  poor 
young  fellow,  knowing  he  ought  not,  but  too 
far  gone  for  reason.  "  But  it  is  I,"  he  said, 
softly  touching  the  hand  with  which  she  leaned 
on  the  mante^ieoe,  —  "to  serye  you  —  to  do 
anything  —  anything  I  on  y  tell  me  what  there 
is  that  lean  do ?  " 

*Ihen  she  looked  up  with  her  big  lucid  eyes, 
and  two  big  tears  in  them,  and  smiled  at  nim 
though  her  heart  felt  like  to  burst,  and  put  out 
her  hands  again,  knowing  this  time  wnat  she 
was  doing;  and  he  took  them,  half-erased  with 
the  joy  and  the  wickedness.  "  I  came  up  with 
some  papers,"  ho  said ;' "  I  came  against  my  will ; 
I  neyer  thought,  I  neyer  hoped  to  see  you ;  and 
your  father  will  think  I  haye  done  it  dishonoura- 
bly on  purpose ;  tell  me.  oh,  tell  me,  what  I  can 
do." 
•  "I  don't  think  yon  can  do  anything,"  ilfid 
Sara,  **  nor  anybody  else.  I  should  not  speak 
to  you,  but  I  can't  help  it.  We  are  in  great 
trouble.  And  then  you  are  the  only  one  I  could 
speak  to,"  said  the  girl,  with  unconscious  self- 
betra^l.  "  I  thfnk  we  haye  lost  eyerything  we 
have  in  the  world  " 

"  Lost  eyerything  I "  said  Powys  ;  his  eyes 
began  to  dance,  and  his  check  to  bum  —  "  lost 
eyerythingi"  It  was  he  now  who  trembled 
with  eagerness,  and  Kurprise,  and  joy.  "  I 
don't  want  to  be  glad,"  he  cried,  "  but  t  could 
work  for  you,  siayo  for  you  —  I  shouldn't  mind 
what  I  did  " 

"Oh,  hush!"  cried  Sara,  interrupting  him, 
"I  think  I  hear  papa:  it  might  not  matter  for 
us,  but  it  is  him  we  ought  to  think  of.  We 
haye  got  people  coming,  and  I  don't  know  what 
to  do  —  I  must  go  to  papa." 

Then 'the  young  man  stood  and  laoked  at  her 
wistfhUy.  "  I  can't  help  you  with  that,"  he 
said,  "  I  can't  be  any  good  to  you-* the  only 
thing  I  can  do  is  to  go  away ;  but.  Sara  I  you 
have  only  to  tell  me ;  you  know  "  — — 

"  Yes,'^'  she  said,  lifnng  her  eyes  to  him  once 
more,  and  the  two  big  tears  fell,  and  her  lips 
qniyered  as  she  tried  to  smile ;  she  was  not  an- 
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gry— "  Yes,"  she  said,  "I  know;  "  and  then 
there  were  sounds  outside,  and  in  a  moment 
this  strange,  wild,  sweet  surprise  was  over. 
Sara  rushed  out  to  the  library  without  another 
word,  and  Powys,  tingling  to  the  very  points  of 
his  fingers,  gave  his  bundle  of  papers  to  Willis 
to  be  given  to  Mr.  Brownlow,  and  said  he 
would  come  back,  and  rushed  out  into  the  glare 
of  Lady  Motherwell's  lamps  as  her  carriage 
came  sweeping  up  the  avenue.  He  did  not 
know  who  the  little  old  lady  was,  nor  who  the 
tall  figure  with  the  hlack  mustache  might  be  in 
the  corner  of  the  carriage ;  but  they  both  re- 
marked him  as  he  came  down  the  steps  at  a 
bound.  It  gave  them  their  first  impression  of 
something  unusual  about  the  house.  "It  is 
seven  now,"  Lady  Motherwell  said,  •*  and  din- 
ner ouo^ht  to  be  in  half  an  hour  —  what  an  odd 
moment  to  go  away."  She  was  still  more  sur- 
prised to  see  no  one  hnt  servants  when  she  en- 
tered, and  to  be  shown  into  the  deserted  draw- 
ing-room where  there  was  not  a  sign  of  any  one 
about.  **  1  don't  know  what  they  mean  by  it, 
Charley,"  Lady  Motherwell  said ;  "  Mr.  Brown- 
low  or  somebody  was  always  here  to  receive  ns 
before."  Sir  Charles  did  not  say  anything,  but 
he  pulled  his  mustache,  and  he,  too, 'thought  it 
was  rather  queer. 

When  Sara  rushed  into  the  library  not  five 
minutes  before  Lady  Motherwell's  arrival,  ,the 
consultation  there  had  been  broken  up.  Jack, 
notwithstanding  his  many  preoccupations,  had 
vet  presence  of  mind  enough  to  remember  that 
It  was  time  to  dress,  as  well  as  to  perceive  that 
all  had  been  said  that  could  be  said.  Mr. 
Brown  low  was  alone.  He  had  stolen  to  the 
sofa  for  which  he  h:id  been  longing  all  the  af- 
ternoon, and  had  laid  himself  down  on  it.  The 
room  was  very  dinil^  lighted  by  a  pair  of  can- 
dles on  the  mantelpiece.  It  was  a  large  room, 
and  the  faint  twinkle  of  those  disiant  lights 
made  it  look  ghostly,  and  it  was  a  very  8txun|2;e 
Bight  to  see  Mr.  Brownlow  lying  on  a  sofa. 
He  roused  himself  when  Sara  came  in,  but  it 
WHS  with  an  effort,  and  he  was  very  reluctant 
to  l>e  disturbed.  "  Seven  o'clock !  *'*he  said  — 
"  is  it  seven  o'clock  ?  but  leave  me  a  little  long- 
er, my  darling;  ten  minutes  is  enough  for 
dress." 

"  Oh,  papa,"  saiil  Sara,  *'  it  is  dreadful  to 
think  of  aress  at  all,  or  anything  so  trifling,  on 
such  a  day ;  but  we  must  do  it  ^-  people  will 

think ';  I  am  sure  even  already  they  may  be 

thinking  "  — 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  vaguely  — "I 
don*t  think  it  matters  —  I  would  rather  have 
fire  minutes'  sleep." 

*'  Papa,"  said  Sara  in  desperation,  "  I  have 
just  seen  Mr.  Powys  —  he  has  come  with  some 

Supers  —  tlMt  is,  I  think  he  has  gone  away, 
e  cvne  to  —  to  —  I  mean  he  told  me  he 

sent  to I  did  not  nnderstand  what  it 

but  he  has  gone  away  " 

"  Ah.  he  has  gone  away, 
low,  sitting  up ;  *'  that  is  all 
And  there  are  the  Motherwells  comii^.    Saim, 


"aaid  Mr.  Brown- 
ri<rht — all  right 


I  think  Charles  Motherwell  is  a  very  honest 
sort  of  man." 

"  Yes,  papa,"  said  Sara.  She  was  too  mnch 
excited  and  disturbed  to  perceive  clearly  what 
he  meant,  and  yet  the  contrast  of  the  two  names 
struck  her  dimly.  At  such  a  moment  what 
was  Charles  Motherwell  to  her  ? 

"  I  think  he's  a  very  good  fellow,"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow,  rising ;  and  he  went  and  stirred  the 
smouldering  fire.  Then  he  came  up  to  where 
she  stood,  watching  him.  "  We  shall  have  to 
go  and  live  in  the  house  at  Masterton,"  he  said, 
with  a  sigh.  "  It  will  be  a  strange  place  for 
such  a  creature  as  you." 

"  I  don't  see  why  it  should  be  strange  for 
me,"  said  Sara ;  and  then  her  face  blazed  sad- 
denly  with  a  colour  her  father  did  not  under- 
stand. "  Papa,  I  shall  have  you  all  to  myself," 
she  said,  hurriedly,  feeling  in  her  heart  more 
than  half  a  hypocrite.  '*  There  will  be  no  trou- 
blesome parties  like  this,  and  nobody  we  don't 
want  to  see." 

Mr.  Brownlow  looked  at  her  half  suspicious- 
ly ;  but  he  did  not  know  what  had  happened  in 
those  two  minutes  beside  the  fruit  and  flowers 
in  the  dining-room.  He  made  a  desperate  ef- 
fort to  recover  himself,  and  to  take  ooorage  and 
play  out  his  part  steadily  to  the  end. 

''  We  must  get  through  it  to-night,"  he  said. 
**  We  must  keep  up  for  to-night.  Gk>  and  jpnt 
on  all  your  pretty  things,  my  darling.  Yba 
have  had  to  bear  the  brunt  oif  everything  to- 
day." 

"  No,  papa ;  it  does  not  matter,"  aatd  San, 
smothering  the  longing  she  had  to  cry,  and  tell 
him  —  tell  him?  —  she  did  not  know  what 
And  then  she  tamed  and  put  her  one  question. 
'*  Is  it  true  ?  —  have  we  nothing  ?  Is  it  all  as 
that  terrible  woman  said  ?  " 

Mr.  Brownlow  put  his  hand  on  her  arm  and 
leaned  upon  her,  sKght  prop  as  she  was.  **  Yon 
were  bom  in  the  old  house  in  Masterton,"  he 
said,  with  a  certain  tone  of  appeal  in  his  voice ; 
'^  your  mother  lived  in  it  It  was  bright  enoogh 
once."  Then  he  stopped  and  led  hergentlv 
towards  the  door.  **  But,  Sara,  don't  fon^et,'' 
he  said  hurriedly,  "  I  think  a  great  deal  of 
Qharies  Motherwell  — I  am  sure  he  is  kind  and 
honest  and  trae." 

*'  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  as  I "  said  Sara, 
with  a  thrill  of  fear. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  almost 
humbly.  "  I  don't  know  -^  if  it  might  be  best 
for  you  "  — 

And  then  he  kissed  her  and  sent  her  awaj. 
Sara  flew  to  bee  own  room  widi  her  heart  beat- 
ing so  loud  that  it  almost  choked  her.  So  many 
excitements  all  pressing  on  her  together — so 
many  things  to  think  of — was  almost  more 
than  an  ordinary  brain  coold  bear.  And  to 
dress  in  all  her  bravery  and  go  do«m  and  look 
as  if  nochin|[  had  happened — to  sit  at  the  head 
of  the  table  jost  there  where  she  bad  been  stand- 
ing half  an  hoar  before  —  to  smile  and  talk  and 
look  her  best  as  if  everything  was  steady  nnder 
her  feet,  and  she  knew  of  no  volcano!    And 
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then,  to  crown  all,  Sir  Charles  Motherwell  I  In 
the  height  of  her  excitement  it  was  perhaps  a 
relief  to  her  to  think  how  at  least  she  would 
crash  that  one  prettndant.  If  it  should  lie  the 
last  act  of  her  reign  at  Brownlows,  there  would 
be  a  certain  poetic  justice  |n  it.  If  he  was  so 
foolish,  if  be  was  so  persistent,  Sara  savagely 
resolved  that  she  would  let  him  propose  this 
time.  And  then  1  But  then  she  cried,  to  An- 
geliqne's  great  discomfiture,  MCithout  any  ap- 
parent reason.  What  was  to  be  done  with  a 
young  lady  who  left  herself  but  twenty  minutes 
to  dress  in,  and  wept  in  an  unprovoked  and  ex- 
asperating way  in  the  middle  of  it  ?  Sara  was 
so  shaken  and  driven  about  by  emotion  and  by 
self-restraint  that  she  was  humble  to  Angelique 
in  the  midst  of  all  her  own  tumults  of  soul. 


chapter  xxx. 

jack's  last  tsial. 

Thb  dinner  passed  over  without,  so  far  as  the 
guests  were  aware,  any  special  feature  in  it. 
Jack  might  look  out  of  sorts,  perhaps,  but  then 
Jack  had  been  out  of  sorts  for  some  time  past. 
As  for  Sara,  the  roses '  on  her  cheeks  were  so 
much  brighter  than  usual,  that  some  people 
went  so  far  as  to  suppose  she  had  stooped  to 
the  vulgar  arts  of  the  toilette.  Sir  Charles 
Motherwell  was  by  her  side,  and  she  was  talk- 
ing to  him  with  more  than  ordinary  vivacity. 
Mr.  Brownlow,  for  his  part,  looked  just  as 
usual.  People  do  not  trouble  themselves  to 
observe  whether  the  head  of  the  house,  when  it 
is  a  man  of  his  age,  looks  pale  or  otherwise. 
He  talked  just  as  usual ;  and  though,  perhaps, 
it  was  he  who  had  suffered  most  in  this  crisis, 
it  did  not  cost  him  so  much  now  as  it  did  to 
his  son  and  daughter.  And  the  new  people 
who  came  only  for  the  evening,  and  knew  noth- 
ing about  it,  amused  the  people  who  were  liv- 
ing at  Brownlows,  and  had  foit  in  the  air  some 
indication  of  the  storm.  Everything  went  on 
well,  to  the  amazement  of  those  who  were  prin- 
cipidjy  concerned — that  is  to  say,  everything 
went  on  like  a  dream  ;  the  hours  and  all  the  say- 
ings and  doings  in  them,  even  those  which  they 
themselves  did  and  said,  swept  on,  and  carried 
with  them  the  three  who  had  anxieties  so  much 
deeper  at  heart.  Sara*s  cheeks  kept  burning 
crimson  all  the  night;  and  Mr.  Brownlow 
stood  apart  and  talked  heavilv  with  one  or  oth- 
er of  his  guests ;  and  Jack  did  the  best  he  could 
—  going  so  far  as  to  dance,  which  was  an  exer- 
cise he  did  not  much  enjoy.  And  the  guests 
called  it  "  a  very  pleasant  evening  "  —  with 
more  thmn  ordinary  sincerity.  When  the  great- 
er part  of  thoHe  heavy  hours  had  passed,  and 
they  began  u^  see  the  end  of  their  trial,  a  ser- 
vant came  into  the  room  and  addressed  himself 
to  Jack,  who  was  just  then  standing  with  his 
partner  in  the  pause  of  a  waits.  Sara,  though 
she  was  herself  fljring  round  the  room  at  the 
moment,  saw  it,  and  lost  breath.  Mr.  Brown- 
low saw  it  from  the  little  inner  drawing-room. 


It  seemed  to  him  that  every  eye  was  fixed  upon 
that  one  point,  but  the  fact  was  nobpdy  even  no- 
ticed it  but  themselves  and  Jack's  partner,  who 
was  naturally  indignant  when  he  gave  up  her 
hand  and  took  her  back  to  her  seat.  Somebody 
wanted  to  see  him,  the  servant  said — somebody 
who  would  not  take  any  answer,  but  insisted  on 
seeing  Mr.  John  —  somebody  from  the  cottages 
at  the  gate.  It  was  Willis  himself  who  came, 
and  he  detracted  in  no  wayfrom  the  importance 
of  the  communication.  His  looks  were  grave 
enough  for  a  plenipotentiary.  His  master,  look- 
ing at  him,  felt  that  Willis  must  know  all ;  but 
Willis,  to  tell  the  truth,  knew  nothing.  He  felt 
that  something  was  wrong,  and,  with  the  in- 
stinct of  a  British  domestic,  recognized  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  make  the  most  of  it  —  that  was 
all.  Jack  went  out  following  him,  but  the  peo- 
ple who  did  not  know  there  was  anything  sig- 
nificant in  his  going,  took  very  little  notice  of 
it.  The  only  visible  consequence  was,  that 
thenceforward  Sara  was  too  tired  to  dance,  and 
Mr.  Brownlow  forgot  what  he  was  saying  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence.  Simple  as  the  cause 
/night  be,  it  was  alarming  to  them. 

Jack  asked  the  man  no  questions  as  he  went 
down-stairs ;  he  was  himself  wound-up  and 
ready  for  anything.  Whatever  additional  hard- 
ship or  burden  might  come,  his  position  could 
scarcely  be  made  worse.  So  ho  was  in  a  man- 
ner indifferent.  What  could  it  matter  ?  In  the 
hall  he  found  Mrs.  Swayne  standing  wrapped  np 
in  a  big  shawl.  She  was  excited,  and  fluttered, 
and  breathless,  and  almost  unable  to  speak,  and 
the  shawl  which  was  thrown  over  ncr  head 
showed  that  she  had  come  in  haste.  She  put 
her  hand  on  Jack's  arm,  and  drew  him  to  a 
side  out  of  hearing  of  the  servants,  and  then 
her  message  burst  forth. 

"  It's  not  what  I  ever  thought  I'd  come  to. 
It  ain't  what  I'd  do,  if  e'er  a  one  of  us  were  in 
our  right  senses,"  she  cried.  "But  you  raitst 
come  down  to  her  this  very  moment.  Come 
along  with  me,  Mr.  John.  It's  that  dark  I've 
stru^  my  foot  again'  every  tree,  and  I've  come 
that  fast  I  ain't  got  a  bit  of  breath  left  in  my 
body.  Come  down  to  her  this  very  moment. 
Come  along  with  me." 

'*  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  Jack. 

"  Matter  I  It's  matter  enough,"  gasped  Mrs. 
Swayne,  "  or  it  never  would  have  been  me  to 
come  leaving  my  man  in  his  rheumatics,  and 
the  street  door  open,  and  an  old  shawl  over  my 
head.  And  there  ain't  one  minute  to  be  lost. 
Get  your  hat  and  something  to  keep  you  warm, 
and  I'll  tell  you  by  the  way.  It's  bitter  cold 
outside." 

In  spite  of  himself  Jack  hesitated.  His 
pride  rose  up  against  the  summons.  Pamela 
had  left  him  and  gone  over  to  her  mother's 
side,  and  her  mother  was  no  lonc^er  a  nameless 
poor  woman,  but  the  hard  creditor  who  was 
about  to  ruin  him  and  his.  Though  he  had 
vowed  that  he  would  never  give  her  up,  yet 
soweliow  at  that  moment  his  pride  got  the  bist- 
tcr  of  his  love.  He  hesitated,  and  stood  looking 
at  the  breathless  messenger,  who  herself,  in  her 
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turn,  began  to  look  at  him  with  a  certain  con- 
tempt. 

"if  yoa  ain't  aK»roing,  Mr.  John/'  said  Mrs. 
Swayne,  "  say  so  —  that's  all  as  I  ask*  Not 
as  I  would  be  any  way  surprised.  It's  like 
men.  When  you  don't  want  em,  they'll  come 
fast  enough  ;  but  when  yon're  in  need,  and 
they  might  be  of  some  use  —  Ugh  1  that  ain't 
my  way.  I  wouldn't,  he  the  wretch  as  would 
leave  that  poor  young-  critter  in  her  trouble,  all 
alone." 

**  All  alone  ^  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  said 
Jack,  following  her  to  the  door,  and  snatching 
his  hat  as  he  passed.  "  How  can  she  be  alone  ? 
Did  she  send  you  ?  What  trouble  is  she  in  ? 
Woman,  can't  you  tell  me  what  you  mean  1  " 

"  I  won't  be  called  woman  by  you,  not  if  you 
was  ten  times  as  grand  —  not  if  you  was  a 
duke  or  a  lord,"  said  Mrs*  Sw&yne,  rushing 
out  into  the  night.  Beyond  the  circle  of  the 
household  lights,  the  gleaming  lamp  at  the  door 
and  lighted  windows,  the  avenue  was  black  as 
only  a  path  in  the  heart  of  the  country  can  be. 
The  night  was  intenseljt  daik,  the  rain-  driz- 
zling, and  now  and  then  a  shower  of  leaves , 
fallin«^  with  the  rain.  Two  or  three  long'  strides  " 
brought  Jack  up  with  the  indignant  Mrs.- 
Swayne,  who  ran  and  stumbled,  but  made  in- 
different progress.  He  took  hold  of  her  arm, 
and  in  his  excitement  unconsciously  gave  her  a 
shake. 

"  Keep  by  me  and  I'll  guide  yon/'  he  said ; 
**  and  tell  me  in  a  word  what  is  the  matter,  and 
how  she  hf^pens  to  be  alone  ?  " 

Then  Mrs.  Swayne's  pa-^sion  gave  way  to 
tears.  "  You'd  think  yourself  alone,"  she  cried, 
"  it' you  was  left  with  one  as  has  had  a  shock, 
and  don't  know  you  no  more  than  Adam,  and 
ne'er  a  soul  in  the  house,  now  I'm  gone,  but 
poor  old  S Wayne  with  his  rheumatics,  as  can't 
stir,  not  to  save  his  life.  You'd  think  it  your- 
self if  it  was  yon.  But  catch  a  man  arforgel- 
tiiig  of  hisself  like  that ;  and  the  first  thought 
in  her  mind  was  for  you.  Oh  me !  oh  roe  !  She 
thought  you'd  ha'  come  like  an  arrow  out  of  a 
bow." 

**  A  shock  ?  "  said  Jack  vaguelv  to  himself ; 
and  then  he  let  go  his  hold  of  Mrs.  Swayne's 
arm.  "  I  can't  wait  for  you,"  he  said ;  **  I 
can  be  there  quicker  than  yon."  And  he  rushed 
wild  ly  into  the  darkness,  forsaking  her.  He  was 
at  the  gate  before  the  bewildered  woman,  thus 
abandoned,  could  make  two  steps  in  advance. 
As  he  dashed  past  old  Betty's  cottage,  he  saw 
inside  the  lighted  window  a  face  he  anew,  and 
though  he  did  not  recognise  who  it  was,  a  cer* 
tain  sense  of  help  at  hand  came  over  him.  An- 
other moment  and  he  was  in  Mrs.  Swa3me's 
ootta^,  BO  far  recollecting  himself  as  to  tread 
more  softly  as  he  rushed  up  the  dark  and  nar- 
row stair.  When  he  opened  the  door,  Pamela 
gave  but  one  glance  round  to  greet  him.  She 
was  alone,  as  Mrs.  Swavne  had  said.  On  the 
bed  by  which  she  stooj  lay  a  marble  figure, 
dead  to  all  appearance  except  for  its  eyes. 
Those  eyes  moved  in  the  strangest,  most  terri- 
ble way,  looking  wildly  round  and  round,  now 


at  the  ceiling,  now  at  the  window,  now  at  Pa.- 
mela,  imperious  and  yet  agonised.  And  poor 
little  Pamela,  soft  girlish  creature,  stood  dea> 
perate*,  trying  to  re^.what  they  said.  She  had- 
not  &  word  to  give  to  Jack  —  not  even  a  look, 
except  for  one  brief  poment.  **  What  does  she 
want—  what  does  she  want  ?  "  she  cried.  "  Oh, 
mamma  I  manuna !  will  you  not  try  to  speak?^ 

"  Is  there  no  one  with  you  ?  "  said  Jack. 
"Have  you  sen^  for  the  doctor?  How  long^ 
has  she  been  liae  this  ?  My  darling  1  my  poor 
little  darling !  Has  the  doctor  seen  her  yet  1 " 

"  I  sent  for  you,"  said  Famda^  pitcously. 
"  Oh,  what  does  she  want  ?  I  think  she  could 
speak  if  she  would  on!/  try." 

''It  is  the  doctor  she  wants,"  cried  Jack. 
"  That  is  the  first  thing ; "  and  he  tuiaed  and 
rushed  down-stairs  still  more  rapidlv  than  he 
had  come  up.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  go 
across  to  old  Betty's  cottage,  and  send  the  old 
woman  to  Pamela's  aid,  or  at  least,  if  aid  was 
impossible,  to  remain  with  hin*.  There  he  found 
Powys.  who  was  waiting  till  the  guests  went 
away  from  Biownlows.  Him  Jack  placed  in 
Mrs.  Swayne's  parlour,  to  be  ready  to  lend  any 
aasistanoe  that  might  be  wanted,  or  to  call  suc- 
conr  from  the  g^eat  house  if  necessary;  and 
then  he  hims^f  buttoned  his  coat  and  setoff  on 
a  wild  race  over  hedge  and  field  for  the  doctot; 
The  nearest  doctor  was  in  Dewsbury.  a  mile 
and  a  half  away.  Jack  knew  every  step  of  the 
country,  and  plunged  into  the  unseen  byways 
and  across  the  ploughed  fields ;  in  so  short  a 
time  that  Mrs.  Swayne  had  scarcely  reached 
her  own  house,  he  dashed  back  again  in  tbe 
doctor's  gig.  Then  he  went  into  the  dark  liule 
parlour  to  wait  and  take  breath.  He  was  in 
evening  dress,  just  as  he  had  been  dancing ;  his 
light  Tarnished  boots  were  heavy  with  plonghed 
soil  and  wet  earth,  his  shirt  wet  with  rain,  his 
whole  appearance  wild  and  dishevelled.  Powys 
looked  at  him  with  the  strange  mixture  of  re- 
puirnauce  and  likini^  that  existed  between  the 
v^>g  men,  and  dt^w  forward  •  chair  for  hint 
before  the  dying  fire. 

"  Why  did  not  yon  let  me  go  1 "  he  said. 
**  I  was  in  better  tnm  for  it  than  von." 

*'  Yon  did  not  know .  the  way,  said  Jack ; 
"  besides,  there  are  things  that  nobody  can  do 
for  one."  Then  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "  Her 
daughter  is  going  to  be  my  wife." 

'<  Ahl"  said  Powys,  with  a  sigh,  half  of 
sympathy,  half  of  envj.  He  did  not  think  of 
Jack's  ciicumsmnces  in  any  speculative  way, 
but  only  as  comparing  them  with  his  own  hard 
and  humble  fate,  who  should  nevwhave  a  wife, 
as  he  said  to  himself —  to  whom  it  was  mere 
presumption,  madness,  to  think  of  love  at  aU. 

**  Yes,"  said  Jack,  putting  hii^wet  feet  to  the 
fire ;  and  then  he  too  gave  forth  a  bij;  sigh  from 
his  excited  breast,  and  felt  the  liking  grow 
stronger  tlian  the  repugnance,  and  that  he  mnst 
speak  to  some  one  or  die. 

"  It  is  a  pretty  mess,"  he  said ;  *'  I  thoogbt 
they  were  very  poor,  and  it  turns  out  she  has  a 
right  to  almost  all  my  father  has — tmst-mooey 
that  was  Uft  to  him  if  he  conid  not  find  her; 
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and  he  w«a  never  aUe  to  find  her.  And, 
at  last,  after  all  was  settled  between  vlb,  she 
tarxu  ap  ;  and  now^  I  suppose,  she's  going  to 
die/* 

"  I  hope  not/'  said  Powys,  not  knowing  whajb 
answer  to  make. 

"  It's  easy  to  saj  yon  hope  not/'  said  Jack, 
"bat  she  will — yoirJl  see  she  will.  I  never 
saw  such  a' woman.  And  then  what  am  I  to 
do  f  —  fordake  my  poor  Famela^^  who  does  not 
know  a  word  of  it,  because  she  isTan  heiress,  or 
many  her  and  rob  my  father  ?  Ton  may  tUnk 
yoon  is  a  hard  case,  but  I'd  like  to  know  what 
you  would  do  if  you  were  me  1 " 

"I  should  not  forsake  her  anyhow/'  said 
Powys,  kindling  with  the  thought. 

**  And  neither  shall  I,  by  JoYe,"  said  Jack, 

fitting  up  in  his  vehemence.  "  What  should 
care  for  fathers  and  mothers,  or  any  fellow  in 
the  world  ?  It's  aU  that  cursed  money  —  that's 
what  it  always  is.  It  comes  in  your  way  and  in 
my  way  wherever  a  man  turns  ^  not '  that  one 
can  get  on  without  it  either,"  said  Jack,  sud- 
denly sitting  down  and  leaning  over  the  fire 
with  his  face  propj>6d  up  in  his  two  hands. 

"  Some  of  us  have  got  to  do  without  it/'  said 
Powys,  with  a  short  laugh,  though  ho  did  not 
see  anything  amusing  in  it.  Yet  there  was  a 
certain  bitter  drollery  ih  the  contrast  between 
hia  own  little  salary  and  the  family  he  had  al- 
ready to  support  on  it,  and  Jack's  d^ifficulties  at 
finding  that  his  Cinderella  had  turned  into  a 
fairy  princess.  Jack  gave  a  hasty  glance  at 
him  as  if  fearing  that  he  himself  was  being 
laughed  at.  But  poor  Powys  had  a  sigh  com- 
ing so  close  after  his  laugh  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  suspect  him  of  mockery.  Jack  Qighed 
too,  for  company.  Uis  heart-was  opened  ;  and 
the  chance  of  talking  to  anybody  was  a  god- 
send to  him  in  that  moment  of  suspense. 

**  Were  you  to  have  been  with  us  this  even- 
nig  1 "  he  said.  "  Why  did  not  you  come  ? 
My  father  always  likes  to  see  you." 

"He  does  not  care  to  see  me  now,"  said 
Powys,  with  a  little  bitterness  ;  "  I  don't  know 
why.  I  went  np  to  carry  him  some  papers, 
against  my  will.  He  took  me  to  your  house  at 
first  against  my  own  judgment,  it  would  have 
been  better  for  me  I  had  walked  over  a  precipice 
or  been  struck  down  like  the  poor  lady  up- 
■tain." 

"No,"  said  Jack,  pitying,  and  yet  there  was 
a  touch  of  condesceiibion  in  his  voice.  "  Don't 
■ay  so  —  not  so  bad  as  that.  A  man  may  make 
a  roiitake,  and  yet  it  need  not  kill  him.  There's 
the   doctor  —  1  must  hear  what  he   has  to 
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The  doctor  came  in  looking  very  (^rave.  He 
■aid  there  were  signs  of  some  terrible  mental 
tamult  and  shock  she  had  received ;  that  all  the 
symptoms  were  of  the  worst  kind,  and  that  he 
hud  no  hope  whatever  for  oer  life.  She  might 
i«covefl  her  faculties  and  be  able  to  speak ;  but 
it  was  almost  ciTtain  that  she  must  die.  This 
was  the  verdict  pronounced  upon  Mrs.  Preston 
as  the  carriav'e  lamps  of  the  departing  guests 
began  to  gleam  down  the  avenue,  and  old  Betty 


rushed  across  to  open  the  gates,  and  tl^e  horses 
came  prancing  out  into  the  road.  Pamela 
caught  a  momentary  glimpse  of  them  as  she 
moved  about  the  room,  and  it  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  her  to  remember  l^er  own  childish 
delight  at  the  si^ht  when  she  4''^t  came.  And 
oh.  how  many  things  had  happened  since  then! 
And  this  last  of  all  which  she  understood  least. 
She  was  siol^  with  terror  and  wonder,  and  her 
head  ached  and  her  heart  throbbed.  They  were 
her  mother's  eyes  which  looked  at  her  so,  and 
yet  she  was  afraid  of  them.  How  was  she  ever 
to  live  out  the  endless  night  ?. 

It  was  a  dreadful  night  for  more  people  than 
Pamela.  Powys  went  up  to  the  great  house 
tety  shortly  after  to  carry  the  news  to  Mr. 
Brownlow,  who  was  so  much  overcome  by  it 
that  he  shivered  and  trembled  and  looked  for 
the  moment  like  a  feeble  old  man.  He  sank 
down  into  his  chair,  and  could  not  speak  at 
first.  "  God  forgive  me,"  he  s^d  when  he  had 
recovered  himself.  "I  am  afraid  I  had  ill 
thoughts  of  her — very  ill  thoughts  in  my  head. 
Sara,  you  heard  all  —  was  I  harsh  to  her  1  It 
could  not  be  anything  I  said  ?  " 

"  No,  papa,"  said  Sara,  trembling,  and  she 
came  to  him  and  drew  his  head '  foi*  a  moment 
to  her  young,,  tremulous,  courageous  breast. 
And  Powys  stood  looking  on  witn  a  pang  f  li 
his  heart.  He  did  not  understand  what  all 
this  meant,  but  he  l^new  that  she  was  his  and 
yet  could  not  be  his.  He  dared  not  go  and 
console  her  as  he  had  done  in  his  madness  when 
they  were  alone. 

Mr.  Brow'nlow  would  not  go  to  bed ;  he  sat 
and  watched,  and  sent  for  news  through  the 
whole  long  night.  And  Powys,  who  knew 
only  by  Jack's  short  and  incoherent  story  what 
important  issues  were  involved,  served  him 
faithfully  as  his  messenger  coming  and  goinsc. 
The  thoughts  that  arose  in  Mr.  Brownlow's 
mind  were  not  to  bo  described.  It  was  not 
possible  that  compunction  such  as  that  which 
moved  him  at  first  could  be  his  only  feeling. 
As  the  hours  went  on,  a  certain  sfrange  mix- 
ture of  satisfaction  and  reproach  against  Provi- 
dence came  into  bia  mind-  He  said  Providence 
in  his  mind,  being  afraid  and  ashamed  to  say 
God.  If  Providence  was  about  to  remove  this 
obstacle  out  of  his  way,  it  would  seem  but  fit- 
ting and  natural ;  but  why,  then  why,  when  it 
Was  to  be,  not  have  done  it  a  fjaw  days  sooner? 
Two  days  sooner  ?  —  that  would  have  made  all 
the  ditference.  Now  the  evil  she  had  done 
would  not  die  with  her,  though  it  might  be 
lessened.  In  these  unconscious  inarticulate 
thoughts,  which  came  by  no  will  of  his,  which 
haunted  him  indeed  aganist  his  will,  there  rose 
a  certain  upbraiding  agiansf  the  taidy  fate.  It 
was  too  late.  The  harm  was  done.  As  it  was, 
ii  seemed  natural  that  his  enemy  should  be  ta- 
ken out  of  his  way,  for  Providence  had  ever  been 
very  kind  to  him  —  but  why  should  it  be  this 
one  day  too  late  ? 

Jack  sat  down-stairs  in  Mrs.  Swayne's  par- 
lour all  the  night.  The  fire  went  out,  and  he  bad 
not  the  heart  to  liave  it  ligh^d :  one  miserable 
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candle  burnt  dally  in  the  chill  air.  Now  and 
then  Powys  came  in  from  the  darkness  without, 
slowing  n'om  his  rapid  walk ;  sometimes  Mr<a. 
Swavne  came  creaking  down-stairs  to  tell  him 
there  was  no  change ;  once  or  twice  he  himself 
stole  up  to  see  the  same  awful  sight.  Poor 
Pamela,  for  her  part,  sat  by  the  bedside  half- 
stupefied  by  her  vigil.  She  had  not  spirit 
enough  left  to  give  one  answering  look  to  her 
lover.  Her  brain  was  racking  with  devices  to 
make  out  what  her  mother  meant.  She  kept 
talking  to  her,  pleading  with  her,  entreating  — 
oh,  if  she  would  but  try  to  speak  !  and  ever  in 
desperation  making  another  and  another  effort 
to  get  at  her  meaning.  Jack  could  not  bear 
the  sight.  The  misery,  and  darkness,  and  sus- 
pense down-stairs  were  less  dreadful  at  least 
than  this.  Even  the  doctor,  though  he  knew 
nothing  of  what  lay  below,  had  been  apparent- 
ly excited  by  the  external  aspect  of  affairs,  and 
came  again  before  daybreak  to  see  if  any 
change  were  perceptible.  It  was  that  hour  of 
all  others  most  chilling  and  miserable;  that 
liour  which  every  watcher  knows,  just  before 
dawn,  when  the  darkness  seems  more  intense, 
the  cold  more  keen,  the  night  more  lingering 
and  wretched  than  at  any  other  moment. 
Jack  in  his  damp  and  thin  dress  walked  shiver- 
ing about  the  little  black  parlour,  unable  to  keep 
still. 

She  might  die  and  make  no  sign  ;  and  if  she 
did  so,  was  it  possible  still  to  ignore  all  that 
had  happened,  and  to  bestow  her  just  heritage 
on  Pamela  only  under  cover  as  his  wife  ?  This 
was  the  question  that  racked  him  as  he  waited 
and  listened ;  but  when  the  doctor  went  up  just 
before  daybreak  a  commotion  was  heard  in  the 
room  above.  Jack  stood  still  for  a  moment 
holding  his  breath,  and  then  he  rushed  up-stairs. 
Before  he  got  into  the  room  there  arose  sud- 
denly  a  hoarse  voice,  which  was  scarcely  intel- 
ligible. It  was  Mrs.  Preston  who  was  speaking. 
"  What  was  it  ?  what  was  it  ?  "  she  was  crying 
wildly.  "  ^hat  did  I  tell  you,  child?"  and 
then,  as  he  opened  the  door,  a  great  outcry 
filled  the  air.  "  Oh,  my  God,  I've  forgotten 
—  I've  forgotten  I "  cried  the  dying  woman. 
She  was  sitting  up  in  her  bed  in  a  last 
wild  rally  of  all  her  powers.  Motion  and 
speech  had  come  back  to  her.  She  was 
propping  herself  up  on  her  two  thin  arms, 
thrusting  herself  forward  with  a  strained  and 
excessive  muscular  action,  such  as  extreme 
weakness  sometimes  is  equal  to.  As  she  looked 
round  wildly  with  the  same  eager  impotent 
look  that  had  wrung  the  beholders'  hearts  while 
she  was  speechless,  her  eye  fell  on  Jack,  who 
was  standing  at  the  door.  She  gave  a  sudden 
shriek  of  mingled  triumph  and  entreaty. 
**  You  can  tell  them,"  she  said  — "  you  can 
tell  me  —  come  and  tell  me  —  tell  me  1  Pamela, 
there  is  one  that  knows." 

"Oh,  mamma,  I  don't  want  to  hear,"  cried 
Pamela ;  "  oh,  lie  down  and  take  what  the  doc- 
tor says ;  oh,  mamma,  mamma,  if  you  care  for 
me  I  Don't  sit  up  and  wear  out  your  strength, 
and  break  my  heart." 
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I  "  It's  for  you  —  it's  all  for  you ! "  cried  the 
I  sufferer ;  and  she  moved  the  hands  on  which 
she  was  supporting  herself,  and  threw  forward 
her  ghastly  head,  upon  which  Death  haelf 
seemed  to  have  set  its  mark.  "  I've  no  time 
to  lose  —  I'm  dying,  and  I've  forgotten  it  all. 
Oh,  my  God,  to  think  I  should  forget !  Come 
here,  if  you  are  a  man,  and  tell  me  what  it 
was!" 

Jack  stepped  forward  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 
He  saw  that  she  might  fall  and  die  the  next 
moment ;  her' worn  lK)ny  arms  began  to  tremble, 
her  head  fell  forward,  her  eyes  staring  at  him 
seemed  to  loosen  in  their  sockets.  Perhaps  she 
had  but  half  an  hour  longer  to  live.  The 
sti-ength  of  death  was  in  her  no  less  than  its 
awful  weakness.  "  Tell  me,"  she  repeated,  in 
a  kind  of  babble,  as  if  she  could  not  stop. 
Pamela,  who  never  thought  nor  questioned 
what  her  mother's  real  meaning  was,  kept  try- 
ing, vnth  tears  and  all  her  soft  force,  to  lay  her 
down  on  the  pillows;  and  the  doctor,  who 
thought  her  raving,  stood  by  and  looked  on 
witii  a  calm  professional  eye,  attributing  all  her 
excitement  to  the  delirium  of  death.  In  the 
midst  of  this  preoccupied  group  Jack  stood 
forward,  held  by  her  eye.  An  unspeakable 
struggle  was  going  on  ra  his  mind.  Nobody 
believed  there  was  any  meaning  in  her  words. 
Was  it  he  that  must  give  them  a  meaning,  and 
furnish  forth  the  testimony  that  was  needed 
against  himself?  It  was  but  to  be  silent,  that 
was  all,  and  no  one  would  be' the  wiser.  Mrs. 
Swayne.  too,  was  in  the  room,  curious  but  un- 
suspicious. They  all  thought  it  was  she  who 
was  "  wandering,"  and  not  that  he  had  any- 
thing to  tell. 

Then  once  more  she  raised  her  voice,  which 
grew  harsher  and  weaker  every  moment.  "  I 
am  dving,"  she  cried ;  "  if  yon  will  not  tell  me 
I  will  speak  to  God.  I  will  speak  to  Him  — 
about  it  ^  He — will  send  word  —  somehow. 
Oh  my  God,  tell  me  —  tell  me  —  what  was  it  ? 
—  before  I  die." 

Then  they  all  looked  at  him,  not  with  any 
real  suspicion,  but  wondering.  Jack  was  as 
pale  almost  as  the  dying  creature  who  thus  ap- 
pealed to  him.  "  I  will  tell  you,"  he  said,  in  a 
broken  voice.  "  It  was  about  money.  I  can't 
speak  about  legaties  and  interest  here.  I  will 
speak  of  it  —  when — you  are  better.  I  will 
see  —  thdt  she  has  her  nghts." 

"  Money ! "  cried  Mrs.  Preston,  catching  at 
the  word  —  "  money  —  my  mother's  money  — 
that  is  what  it  was.  A  fortune,  Pamela  I  and 
you'll  have  friends  —  plenty  of  friends  when  I'm 
gone.    Pamela,  Pamela,  it's  all  for  ^on." 

Then  she  fell  back  rigid,  not  yielding,  but 
conquered ;  for  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if 
some  dreadful  fit  was  coming  on  ;  hut  present- 
ly she  relapsed  into  the  state  in  which  she  bad 
been  before— dumb,  rigid,  motionless,  with  a 
frame  of  ice,  and  two  eyes  of  fire.  Jack'  stag- 
gered out  of  the  room,  broken  and  worn  out ; 
the  very  doctor,  when  he  followed,  begged  for 
wine,  and  swallowed  it  eagerly.  It  was  more 
than  even  his  professional  nerves  conld  bear. 
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"  Slie  ought  to  have  died  then/'  he  said ; 

by  all  sort  of  rules  she  ought  to  have  died ; 
but  I  don't  see  much  difference  in  her  state 
now ;  she  might  go  on  like  that  for  days  —  no 
•ne  can  say.'" 

Jack  was  not  able  to  make  any  answer;  he 
was  worn  oat  as  if  with  hard  work ;  his  fore- 
head was  damp  with  exhaustion ;  he  too  gulped 
down  some  or  the  wine  Mrs.  Swayne  brought 
them,  but  he  had  no  strength  to  make  any 
«ply. 

"Mr.  Brownlow^  let  me  advise  you  to  go 
home,"  said  the  doctor ;  '*  no  one  can  do  any 

good  here.  Tou  must  make  the  young  lady 
e  down,  Mrs.  Swa}'ne.  There  will  be  no  im- 
mediate change,  and  tiiere  is  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  watch  ner.  If  she  should  recover  con- 
sciousness again,  don't  cross  her  in  anything ; 
give  her 'the  drops  if  possible,  and  watch  — 
that's  ail  that  ca»  be  done.  I  shall  come  back 
in  the  course  of  the  day." 

And  in  the  grey  daivning  Jack  too  went 
home.  He  was  changed;  conflict  and  doubt 
had  gone  out  of  him.  In  their  place  a  sombre 
doud  seemed  to  have  taken  him  up.  It  was 
justice,  remorseless  and  uncompromising,  that 
ibos  overshadowed  him.  Expediency  was  not 
to  be  his  ^uide,  —  not  though  it  should  bo  a 
thousand  times  better,  wiser,  more  desirable, 
than  any  other  coarse  of  action.  It  was  not 
what  was  best  that  had  now  to  be  considered, 
hat  only  what  was  right.  It  newr  occurred  to 
him  that  any  farther  struggle  could  be  made. 
He  felt  himself  no  longer  Pamela's  betrothed 
lover,  whose  natural  pliKe  was  to  defend  and 

erotect  her,  but  her  legal  guardian  and  adviser, 
oand  to  consider  her  interests  and  make  the 
hest  of  everything ;  the  champion,  not  of  her- 
self, buc  of  her  fortune  —  that  fortune  which 
seemed  to  step  between  and  separate  them  for 
ever.  When  he  was  hatf-way  up  the  avenue  it 
occurred  to  him  that  he  had  forgotten  Fowys, 
and  he  went  back  again  to  look  for  him.  He 
had  grown  as  a  brother  to  him  daring  this  long 
night.  Powys,  ho>vever,  was  gone.  Before 
Jack  left  the  house  he  had  net  off  for  Masterton 
with  the  instinct  of  a  man  who  has  his  daily 
work  to  do,  and  cannot  indulge  in  late  hours. 
Poor  fellow  I  Jack  thought  in  his  heart.  It 
was  hard  upon  him  to  be  sacrificed  to  Mr. 
Brownlow's  freak  and  Sara's  vanity.  But 
thongh  he  was  himself  likely  to  be  a  fcllow- 
suflferer,  it  did  not  occur  to  Jack  to  intercede 
for  Powys,  or  even  to  imagine  that  now  hp  need 
not  be  sacrificed.  Such  an  idea  never  entered 
into  his  head.  Everything  was  quiet  in 
Brownlow8  when  he  went  home.  Mr.  Brown- 
low  had  been  persuaded  to  go  to  his  room,  and 
cocoept  the  weary  and  reproachful  servaat  who^ 
admitted  Jack,  there  was  nobody  to  l)e  seen. 
He  went  up  to  his  own  room  in  the  cold  early 
daylight,  passing  by  the  doors  of  his  visitors 
with  a  certain  bitterness,  and  at  the  same  time 
contempt.  He  was  scornful  of  them  for  their 
ignoi^ance,  for  their  indiffiBrence,  for  their  iacul- 
ty  of  being  amused  and  seeing  no  deeper.  A 
parcel  of  fools  I  he  said  to  himself;  and  yet  he 


knew  very  well  they  were  not  fools,  and  was 
more  thankful  than  he  could  express  that  their 
thoughts  were  directed  to  other  matters,  and 
that  they  were  as  yet  unsuspicious  of  the  real 
state  of  afiuirs.  Everybodv  was  quite  unsus- 
picious, even  the  people  who  surrounded  Pa- 
mela. They  saw  something  was  amiss,  but 
they  had  no  idea  what  it  was.  Only  himself, 
in  short,  knew  to  its  full  extent  the  trouble 
which  had  overwhelmed  him.  Only  he  knew 
that  it  was  his  hard  fate  to  be  his  father's  ad- 
versary, and  the  legal  adviser  of  his  betrothed 
bride ;  separated  from  the  one  bv  his  opposi- 
tion, from  the  other  by  his  guardianship.  He 
would  win  the  money  away  from  his  own  flesh 
and  blood,  and  he  would  lose  them  in  doing 
so ;  he  would  win  it  for  his  love,  and  in  the  act 
he  would  lose  Pamela.  Neither  son  nor  lover 
henceforward,  neither  happy  and  prosperous  in 
taking  his  own  will,  nor  beloved  and  cherished 
in  standing  by  those  who  belonged  to  him.  He 
would  establish  Pamela's  rights,  and  secure 
her  in  her  fortune,  but  never  could  he  share 
that  fortune.  It  was  an  inexorable  fate  which 
had  overtaken  him.  Just  as  Brntus,  but  with 
no  praise  for  being  just ;  this  was  to  be  his  des- 
tiny. Jack  flung  himself  listlessly  on  his  bed, 
and  turned  his  face  from  the  light.  It  was  a 
cruel  fate. 


OHAFTBB     XXXI.  —  SIR     CHARLES     MOTUEB 

WBLL. 

Thb  guests  at  Brownlows  next  morning  got 
up  with  minds  a  little  relieved.  *  Notwithstand- 
ing the  evident  excitement,  of  the  family, 
thin^  had  passed  over  quietly  enough,  and 
nothing  had  happened,  and  indifferent  specta- 
tors easily  accustom  themselves  to  any  atmos- 
phere, and  forget  the  peculiarities  in  it. 
There  might  still  be  a  smell  of  brimstone  in 
the  air,  but  their  organs  were  habitunted,  and 
failed  to  perceive  it.  After  breakfast  Sir 
Charles  Motherwell  had  a  little  talk  with  Mr. 
Brownlow,  as  he  smoked  his  morning  cigar  in 
the  avenue ;  but  nobody,  except  perhaps  his 
mother,  who  was  alive  to  his  movements,  took 
any  notice  of  what  he  was  doing.  Once  more 
the  men  in  the  house  were  left  to  themselves ; 
but  it  did  not  strike  them  so  oddly  as  on  the 
day.  before.  And  Sara,  for  her  part,  was  easi>  r 
in  her  mind.  She  could  not  help  it.  It  might 
be  wicked  even,  but  she  could  not  help  it.  She 
was  sorry  Mrs.  Preston  should  die ;  but  since 
Providence  had  so  willed  it,  no  doubt  it  was 
the  best  for  everybody.  This  instinctive  artru- 
mcnt  came  to  Sara  as  to  all  the  rest.  .  Nobody 
was  doing  it.  It  was  Providence,  and  it  was 
for  the  best  And  Jack  would  marry  Pamela, 
and  Sara  would  go  with  her  father  to  Master- 
ton,  and,  but  for  the  shock  of  Mrs.  Preston's 
death,  which  would  wear  off  in  the  course  of 
nature,  all  would  go  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 
This  was  how  she  had  planned  it  all  out  to  her- 
self; and  she  saw  no  difficulty  in  it.  Accord- 
ingly, she  had  very  mach  leoovered  her  spirits. 
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Of  course,  tlie  hooqc  9$  M83terton  wonid  not 
be  so  pleasant  as  Brownlows;  at  least  —  in 
some  things  it  might  not  be  so  pleasant  — 
but An^  so,  though  she  might  be  a  lit- 
tle impatient,  and  a  litde  preoccupied,  things 
were,  decidedly  brio^hter  with  Sara  that  morn- 
ing. She  was  in  the  dining-room  as  usual,  gir- 
ing  the  housekeepec  the  benefit  of  her  Tiews 
al^ut  dinner,  when  Sir  Charles  came  in.  He 
saw  her,  and  he  lingered  in  the  hall  waiting  for 
her,  and  her  vengeful  project,  of  the  previous 
night  occurred  to  Sar^.  If  she  was  to  be  per- 
secuted any  more  about  him,  she  would  let  him 
propose;  charitably,- feelingly,  she  had  staved 
off  that  last  ceremony ;  but  now,  if  she  was  tp 
be   threatened  with   him  — -  if  he  was  to  be 

thrown  in  her  face And  he  looked  very 

sheepish  and  awkward  as  he  stood  in  the  hall, 
pullino:  at  the  black  mustache  which  was  so  like 
a  respirator.  She  saw  him^  and  she  prolonged 
his  suspense,  poor  fellow.  She  bethought  her- 
self of  a  great  many  things  she  had  to  say  to 
the  housekeeper.  And  he  stood  outside,  like 
a  ifaithful  dog,  and  waited.  When  she  saw  that 
be  would  not  go  away,  Sara  gave  in  to  neces- 
sity. "  Lady  Motherwell  is  in  the  morning- 
room,  and  all  the  rest/' she  said,  as  she  joined 
him ;  and  then  turned  to  lead  the  way  up- 
stairs. 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  my  mother,"  he  said, 
with  a  sb'ght  shudder,  she  tnonq:ht ;  and  then 
he  made  a  very  bold  effort.  "  Fine  mornini^," 
said  Sir  Charles  ;  '*  aw  —  would  you  mind 
taking  a  little  walk  ?  " 

"  Taking  a  walk  1."  said  Sara,  in  aooaze. 

"  Aw  —  yes  —  or  —  I'd  like  to  speak  to  you 
for  ten  minutes,"  said  Sir  Charles,  with  grow- 
ing embarrassment ;  "  fact  is,  Miss  Brownlow, 
I  don't  want  to  see  my  mother." 

"  That  is  very  odd,"  said  Sixra,  tempted  to 
laughter ;  "  but  still  vou  might  walk  by  your- 
self, without  seeing  Xady  Motherwell.  There 
won  Id  not  be  much  protection  in  having  me.'' 

"  It  was  not  for  —  protection,  nor  —  nor 
that  sort  of  thing,"  stammered  Sir  Charles, 
^wing  very  red  —  "  fact  is,  Miss  Brownlow, 
it  was  something  I  had  to  say  —  to  you  "  — — 

"  Oh !  "  said  Sara :  she  saw  it  was  coming 
now  ;  and,  fortified  by  ber  resolutipn,  she  made 
no  further  effort  to  smother  it.  'This,  at  least, 
she  could  do,  and  nobody  had  any  right  to  in- 
terfere with  her.  She  might  be  in  her  very 
last  days  of  sovereignty ;  a  few  hours  might 
see  her  fallen  —  fallen  from  her  high  estate ; 
but,  at  least,  she  could  refuse  Charley  Mother- 
well. That  was  a  right  of  which  neither  cruel 
father  nor  adverse  fortune  could  deprive  her. 
She  made  no  further  resistance,  or  attempt  to 
get  away.  "  If  it  is  only  to  speak  to  me,  we 
can  talk  in  the  library,"  she  said ;  *'  it  is  too 
early  to  go  out."  And  so  sayine,  she  led  the  way 
into  Mr.  Brownlow's  room.  Notwithstanding 
the  strange  scenes  she  had  seen  in  it.  it  did  not 
chill  Sara  in  her  present  mood.  But  it  evi- 
dently had  a  solemnising  effect  on  Sir  Charles. 
She  walked  across  to  the  fire,  which  was  burn- 
ing cheerfully,  and  placed  herself  in  one  of  the 


bi^  chairs  which  stood  by,  arranging  her  pretty 
skirts  within  its  heavy  arms,  which  was  a 
troublesome  operation;  and  then  she  pointed 
graciously  to  the  other.  "  Sit  dpwn,"  she  saidy 
"  and  tell  me  what  it  is  about.*' 

It  was  not  an  encouraging  opening  for  a 
bashful  lover.  It  was.  not  like  this  that  she 
ha4  received  Powys's  sudden  wild  declarations, 
his  outbursts  of  passionate  presnmptk)n.  She 
had  been  timid,  enough  then,  and  bad  faltered 
and  failed  to  herself,  somewhat  as  poor  Sir  Cbai;- 
les  was  doing.  He  did  not  accept  her  kind  invi- 
tation to  seat  himself,  but  stood  before  her  in 
front  of  the  fire,  and  looked  more  awkward 
than  ever.  Poor  fellow,  he  had  a  great  deal  oi^ 
his  mind. 

**  Miss  Brownlow,"  he  burst  out;  all  at  onoe, 
afrer  he  ^ad  fidgeted  about  for  five  minutes, 
pulling  his  mustache  and  looking  at  her,  "  I  am 
a  bad  fellow  to  talk.  I  never  know  what  to 
say.  I've  got  into  heaps  of  scrapes  firom  people 
mistaking  what  I  mean." 

"  Indeed,  I  am"  aure  I  am  very  sorry,"-  said 
Sara;  ^'  but  I  think  I  always  understand  what 
you  mean." 

",Yes,"  he  said,  with  relief,  "  aw —  I've  ob- 
serH-ed  that.  Xou're  one  that  does^  and  my 
mother's  one ;  but  never  mind  my  mother  just 
now,"  be  went  on  precipitately.  "For  in- 
stance, when  a  feUow  wants  to  ask  a  girl  to 
marry  him,  everything  has  to  be  understood  — 
a  mistake  abput  that  would  he  awful  —  would 
be  dreadful  —  I  mean,  you  know,  it  wouldn't 
do." 

"  It  wouldn't  do  at  all,"  said  Sara,  looking 
at  him  with  terrible  composure,  and  without 
even  the  ghost  of  a  smile. 

"Yes,'' said  Sir  Charles,  revolving  on  hU 
own  axis,  "  ic  might  be  a  horrid  mess.  That's 
why  I  wanted  to  see  you,  to  set  out  with,  be- 
fore I  spoke  to  my  mother.  My  mother's  a 
little  old-fashioned.  I've  just  been  talking  to 
Mr.  Brownlow.  I  can  make  my  —  aw  —  any 
girl  very  comfortable.  It's  not  a  bad  old 
place  ;  and  as  for  settlements  and  that  sort  of 
thing  " 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  give  you  my  ad- 
vice, I  am  sure,"  said  Sara,  demurely ;  "  but  I 
should  like  first  to  know  who  the  Isdy  is." 

"  The  lady  I  "  cried*  Sir  Charles  —  "  aw— 
u]X)n  my  word,  it's  too  bad.  That's  why  I 
said  everything  must  be  very  plain.  Mij^s 
Brownlow,  there's  not  a  girl  in  the  world  but 
yourself  —  not  one  I  —  aw  — you  know  what  I 
mean.*  I'd  go  down  on  my  knees,  or  any- 
thing ;  only  you'd  laugh,  I  know,  and  I'd  lose 
my — my  head."  All  this  he  said  with  im- 
mense rapidity,  moving  up  and  down  before 
pher.  'Then  he  suddenly  came  to  a  standstill, 
and  looked  into  her  face.  "  I  know  I  can't 
talk,"  he  said  ;  "  but,  you  know,  of  course,  it's 
yon-  What  would  be  the  good  of  coming  like 
this,  and  —  and  making  a  fool  of  myselt,  if  it 
wasn't  you  ?  " 

"  But  it  can't  be  me.  Sir  Charles,"  saUl  Sara, 
growing,  in  spite  of  herself,  out  of  syimathy,  a 
little  agitated,  and  foigetting  tbe  humolir  of  the 
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fitmiUoxi.  "^  It  can't  be  me— don't  say  any 
more.  If  you  only  knew  what  has  been  hap> 
pening  to  as  "  — 

"  I  know/'  cried  Sir  Charles,  coming  a  step 
closer;  "that's  why  —  though  I  dont  mean 
that's  why  from  the  commencement,  for  I  only 
heard  this  morning ;  and  that's  why  I  don't 
want  to  see  my  mother.  Yon  need  not  think 
it  matters  to  me — I've  got  plenty,  and  we 
ceold  have  your  father  to  live  with  as,  if 
you  Uke." 

Sara  stood  np  with  the  intention  of  making 
him  a  stately  and  serioas  answer,  bat  as  she 
looked  at  his  eager  face,  bent  forward  and  gar 
zing  down  at  her,  a  sadden  change  came  over 
her  feelings.  She  had  been  laughing  at  him  a 
moment  tefore ;  now  all  at  once,  without  any 
apparent  provocation,  she  burst  into  tears. 
Sir  Charles  was  very  much  dismayed.  It  did 
not  occur  to  him  to  take  advantage  of  her  weep- 
ing, as  Powys  had  done.  He  stared,  and  he 
drew  a  step  farther  back,  and  fell  into  a  state  of 
coDBternatioa.  "  I've  said  something  I  ought 
not  to  have  said,"  he  exclaimed  ;  **  I  know  I'm 
a  wretched  fellow  to  talk ;  but  then  I  thought 
yon  would  understand." 

"  I  do  undesstand,"  cried  Sara,  in  her  impul- 
sive way  ;  "and  papa  was  quite  right,  and  I 
am  a  horrid  wretch,  and  you  are  the  best  man 
in  the  world  1 " 

"Not  so  much  as  that,"  said  Sir  Charles, 
with  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  which  showed  all 
his  teeth  under  his  black  mustache ;  "  but  as 
long  as  you  are  pleased  — — «  Don't  cry.  We'll 
settle  it  all  between  us,  and  make  him  comfort- 
able ;  and  as  for  you  and  me  "  — — 

He  made  a  step  forw&rd,  beaming  with  con- 
tent as  he  spoke,  and  poor  Sara,  drying  her 
eyes  hastily,  and  waking  up  to  the  urgency  of 
the  situation,  retreated  as  he  advanced. 

"  Bat,  Sir  Charles,"  she  cried,  clasping  her 
hands  — "  Oh  1  what  a  wretch  I  am  to  take 
you  in  and  vex  you.  Stop  !  I  did  not  mean 
that.  I  meant  —  ohl  I  could  kill  myself — I 
think  you  are  the  best  and  kindest  and  truest 
man  in  the  world,  but  it  can  never  be  me  I  " 

Sir  Charles  stopped  short.  That  air  of  flat- 
tered vanity  and  imbecile  self-satisfaction  with 
which  most  men  receive  the  idea  of  being 
loved,  suddenly  yielded  in  his  face  to  intense 
surprii«e.  "  Why  ?  how  ?  what  %  I  don't  under- 
stand," he  stammered ;  and  stood  amazed,  n^ 
terly  at  a  loss  to  know  wbat  she  could  mean. 

**  It  can  never  be  me  I "  cried  Sara.  "  I  am  not 
much  good.  I  don't  deserve  to  be  cared  for. 
Y<»u  will  find  somebody  else  a  great  deal  nicer. 
There  are  girls  in  the  house  even  —  there  is 
Fanny.  Don't  be  an^.  I  don't  think  there 
is  anything  particular  in  me." 

"  But  It  is  only  yoa  I  fiincy,"  cried  Sir 
Charles,  deluded,  poor  man,  by  this  humili^, 
and  once  more  lighting  up  with  complaisance 
and  self* satisfaction.  "  Fact  is,  we  could  be 
very  comfortable  together.  I  don't  know  about 
any  other  girls.    You're  nice  enough  for  me." 

Then  Sara  sank  once  more  into  the  chahr 
where  a  few  minutes  before  she  had  established 


herself  with  such  state  and  dignity.  "  Don't  say 
any  more,"  sbe  cried  again,  clasping  her  hands. 
"  Don't !  I  shall  like  you,  and  he  grateful  to 
you.  all  my  life ;  but  it  can  never  be  me  !  " 

If  Sara  had  been  so  foolish  as  to  imagine  that 
her.  unimpassioned  suitor  would  he  easily  got 
rid  of,  she  now  found  out  her  error.  He  stared 
at  her,  and  he  took  a  little  ^alk  around  the  ta- 
ble, and  then  he  came  hack  again.  The  farts 
of  the  case  had  not  penetra^d  his  mind.  Her 
delicate  intimations  had  no  efi^t  upon  him. 
"  If  you  like  me,"  he  said*  "  that's  enough  — 
fact  is,  I  don't  see  how  any  girl  could  be  nicer. 
They  say  all  girls  talk  like  this  at  first.  You  and 
I  might  be  very  comfortable ;  and  as  for  my 
mother  —  you  know  if  you  wanted  to  have  the 
honse  to  yourself"  — 

'*  Would  you  be  so  wicked  a3  to  go  and  turn 
out  jowc  mother  ?  "  cried  Sara,  suddenly  flash- 
ing mto  indignation,  "  and  for  a  girl  you  know 
next  to  nothing  about  ?  Sir  Charles,  I  never 
should  have  expected  this  of  you." 

Poor  Sir  Charles  fell  back  utterly  discon- 
certed. **  It  was  all  to  make  you  comfortable," 
he  said.  '*  Of  course  I'd  like  my  mother  to 
stay.    It  was  all  for  you." 

"  And  I  tofd  you  it  could  never  be  me," 
cried  Sara  ^  "  never  I  I  am  going  to  Master- 
ton  with  papa  to  take  care  of  him^  It  is  he  who 
wants  me  most.  And  then  I  must  say  good- 
bye to  everybody;  I  shall  only  be. the  attor^ 
ney's  daughter  at  Masterton  ;  we  shall  be  quite 
different ;  but,  Sir  Charles,  I  shall  always  like 
you  and  wish  yon  well.  You  have  been  so 
very  good  and  kind  to  me." 

Then  Sara  waved  her  hand  to  him  and  went 
towards  the  door.  As  for  Sir  Charles,  he  was 
too  much  bewildered  to  speak  for  the  first  mo- 
ment. He  stood  and  stared  and  let  her  pass 
him.  It  had  never  entered  into  his  mind  that 
this  interview  was  to  come  to  so  abrupt  an  end. 
But  before  she  left  the  room  he  had  made  a 
long  step  after  her.  "  We  could  take  care  of 
him  at  Motherwell,"  he  said,  "just  as  well. 
Miss  Brownluw,  look  here.  It  don't  make  any 
di&rence  to  me.  If  you  had  not  a  penny,  you 
are  just  the  same  as  you  always  were.  If  you 
like  me,  that  is  enough  for  me." 

"  But  I  don't  like  you  1 "  said  Sara,  in  des- 
peration, turning  round  upon  him,  with  her  eyes 
flashing  fiercely,  her  mouth  quivering  pathet- 
ically, her  tears  &lling  fast.  "  I  mean  1  like 
somebody  else  better.  Don't,  please,  say  any 
more «- thanks  for  being  so  good  and  kind  to 
me ;  and  good-bye  «-  good-bye !  " 

Then  she  seised  his  hand  like  the  vehement 
creature  she  was,  and  clasped  it  close  in  her 
soft  hands,  and  turned  and  fled.  That  was  the 
(Sly  word  for  it.  She  fled,  never  pausing  to 
look  back.  And  Sir  Charles,  utterly  bewildered 
and  disconcerted,  stayod  behind.  The  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  walk  back  to  the  fire,  the 
natural  attraction  of  a  man  in  trouble.  Then  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  own  discomfited  coun- 
tenance in  the  glass.  '*  By  Oeorge  1 "  he  said 
to  himself,  and  turned  his  back  upon  the  rueful 
visage.    It  was  the  wildest  oath  he  ever  per* 
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mitted  himself,  poor  fellow,  and  be  showed  the 
most  overwhelming  perturbation.  Ho  stood 
there  a  loni;  time,  thinkinp^  it  over.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  very  fine  feelings,  and  yet  he  felt 
very  much  cast  down.  Though  his  imagina- 
tion was  not  brilliant,  it  served  to  recall  her  to 
him  with  all  her  charms.  And  his  honest 
heart  ached.      "  What  do  I  care    for   other 

flrls  ?  "  he  said  to  himself.  "  What  good  is 
anny  to  me  ?  "  He  stood  half  the  morning 
on  the  hearth-rug,  sometimes  turning  round  to 
look  at  his  own  dejected  countenance  in  the 
glass,  and  sometimes  to  poke  the  fire.  He  had 
no  heart  to  put  himself  within  reach  of  his 
mother,  or  to  look  at  the  other  girls.  When 
the  bell  rang  for  luncheon  he  rushed  out  into 
the  damp-  woods.  Such  a  thing  had  never 
happened  in  his  respectable  life  before:  and 
this  was  the  end  of  Sir  Charles  Motherwell's 
little  romance. 

Sara,  though  she  did  not  regret  Sir  Charles, 
was  more  agitated  than  she  could  have  sup- 
posed possible  when  she  left  the  library ;  there 
are  young  ladies,  no  doubt,  who  are  hardened 
to  it ;  but  an  ordinary  mortal  feels  a  little  sym- 
pathetic trouble  in  most  cases*  when  she  has 
had  to  decide  (so  far)  upon  another  creature's 
fate.  And  though  he  was  not  bright,  he  had 
behaved  very  well ;  and  then  her  own  affairs 
were  in  such  utter  confusion.  She  could  not 
even  look  her  future 'in  the  face,  and  say  she 
had  any  prospects.  If  she  were  to  live  a  hun- 
dred vears,  how  could  she  ever  marry  her  fath- 
er's clerk  ?  and  how  could  he  so  much  as  dreftm 
of  marrying  her  —  he  who  had  nothing,  and  a 
family  to  maintain  ?  Poor  Sara  went  to  her  own 
room,  an(k  had  a  good  cry  over  Sir  Charles 
in  the  first  (but  least)  place,  and  herself  in 
the  second.  What  was  to  become  of  her  ?  To 
be  the  attorney's  daughter  in  Masterton  was 

not  the  brightest  of  fates — and  beyond  that 

She  cried,  and  she  did  not  get  any  satisfaction 
from  the  tliought  of  having  refused  Sir  Charles. 
It  was  very,  very  good  and  nice  of  him  — 
and  oh,  if  it  had  only  been  Fanny  on  whom 
he  had  set  his  fancy !  Her  eyes  were  still  red 
when  she  went  down-stairs,  and  it  surprised 
her  much  to  see  her  father  leaving  the  morning- 
room  as  she  approached.  Lady  Motherwell 
was  there  with  a  very  excited  and  pale  face, 
and  one  or  two  other  ladies  with  a  look  of  con- 
sternation about  them.  One  who  was  leaving 
the  room  stopped  as  she  did  so,  took  Sara  in 
her  arms,  though  it  was  quite  uncalled  for,  and 
gave  her  a  hasty  kiss.  "  My  poor  dear  I "  said 
this  kind  woman.  As  for  Lady  Motherwell, 
she  wns  in  quite  a  different  state  of  mind. 

"Where  is  Charley?"  she  cried.  "Miss 
Brown  low,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  where  m^ 
son  is.  It  is  very  strange.  He  is  a  young 
man  who  never  cares  to  be  long  away  from  his 
mother ;  but  siiice  we  have  been  in  this  house, 
he  has  forsaken  me." 

"  I  saw  him  in  the  library,"  said  Sara.  "  I 
think  he  is  there  now.  I  will  jto  and  call  him, 
if  you  like."    This  she  said  because  she  was 
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angry;  and  without  any  intention  of  docn^ 
what  she  said. 

**  I  am  much  obliged  to  yon,  I  am  sure, 
said  the  old  lady,  who,  up  to  this  moment,  had 
been  so  sweet  to  Sara,  and  called  her  by  every 
caressing  name.  "I  will  ring  and  send  a  ser- 
vant, if  you  will  permit  me.  Wo  have  just 
been  hearing  some  news  that  my  dear  boy  ooght 
to  know." 

**  If  it  is  something  papa  haa  been  telling 
you,  I  think  Sir  Charles  knows  already,"  said 
Sara.  Lady  Motherwell  gave  her  head  an 
angry  toss,  and  rang  the  bell  violently.  She 
took  no  further  notice  of  the  girl  whom  she 
had  professed  to  be  so  fond  of.  "  Inquire  if 
Sir  Charles  Motherwell  is  below,"  she  said 
"  Tell  him  I  have  ordered  mv  carriage,  and 
that  his  man  is  patting  up  his  things.  v^Te  are 
going  in  half  an  hour." 

It  was  at  this  moment  the  luncheon-bell 
rang,  and  Sir  Charles  plunged  wildlv  out  into 
the  woods.  Perhaps  the  sound  of  the  bcU 
mollified  Lady  Motherwell.  She  was  an  old 
lady  who  liked  luncheon.  Probably  it  occurred 
to  her  that  to  have  some  refreshment  before  she 
left  would  do  nobody  any  harm.  Her  son 
could  not  make  any  proposals  at  table  under 
her  very  eyes ;  or  perhaps  a  touch  of  human 
feeling  came  over  her.  "I  meant  to  sar  wo 
are  going  directly  after  luncheon,"  she  "said, 
turning  to  Sara.  "  You  will  be  very  glad  to 
get  rid  of  us  alt,  if  Mr.  Brownlow  really  means 
what  he  says." 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  m<eans  it,"  said  Sara,  with  a 
little  smile  of  bitterness ;  "  but  it  is  alwuys  licst 
to  have  luncheon  first.^  I  think  yon  will  find 
your  son  down-stairs." 

"  You  seem  to  know,"  said  Lady  Mother- 
well; "perhaps  that  is  why  we  have  had  so 
little  of  your  company  this  morning.  The  so- 
ciety of  young  men  is  pleasantor  than  that  of 
old  ladies  like  me." 

"  The  society  of  8ome  young  men  is  .pleasant 
enough,"  said  Sara,  unable  to  suppress  the 
retort ;  and  she  stood  aside  and  let  her  guest 

Kss,  sweeping  in  her  long  silken  robes.  Lady 
otherwell  headed  the  procession  ;  and  of  the 
ladies  who  followed,  two  or  three  made  little 
consoling  speeches  to  Sara  as  thcv  clu<«tcmi 
after  her.  "  It  will  not  turn  out  half  so  bad 
as  your  papa  supposes,"  said  one.  "  I  don't 
see  that  he  had  any  need,  to  tell.  We  have  all 
had  our  losses  —  but  we  don't  go  and  publish 
them  to  all  the  world." 

*'  And  if  it  should  be  as  bad,  never  mind, 
Sara,"  said  another.  "  We  shall  all  1*0  as 
fond  of  you  as  ever.  You  must  not  think  it 
hard-hearted  if  wc  go  away." 

"  Oh,  Sura  dear,  I  shall  be  so  sorry  to  leave 
yon ;  but  he  would  not  have  told  us,"  said  a 
third,  "  if  he  had  not  wanted  us  to  go  away." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  all  mean,"  said 
Sara.  "  I  thiuk  you  want  to  make  me  lose  my 
senses.  In  it  papa  that  wants  yon  to  go 
away  1 " 

"  He  told  tu  he  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  mon- 
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and  pcrliaps  he  might  be  rained,"  said  the 
last  of  all,  twining  her  arm  in  Sara's.  "  You 
mast  como  to  us,  dear,  if  there  is  any  breaking- 
Qp.  Bat  peihaps  it  may  not  be  as  bad  as  he 
•ays." 

"Perhaps  not/'  said  Sara,  holding  np  her 
head  proudly.  It  was  the  only  answer  she 
made.  She  swept  past  them  all  to  her  place 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  with  a  grandeur  that 
was  quite  unusual,  and  looked  round  upon  her 
guests  like  a  young  queen.  ''  Papa/'  she  said, 
at  the  top  of  ner  sweet  yonng  voice,  addressing 
him  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  "  when  you 
have  unpleasant  news  to  tell,  you  should  not 
tell  it  before  luncheon.  I  hope  it  will  not  hurt 
anybody's  appetite."  This  was  all  the  notice 
she  took  of  the  embarrassins;  information  that 
had  thrown  snch  a  cloud  of  confusion  over  the 
guests.  Mr.  Brownlow,  too,  had  reooYered  his 
calm.  He  had  meant  only  to  tell  Lady  Moth- 
erwell, knowing  at  the  moment  that  her  ^n 
was  pleading  his  suit  with  Sara  down-stairs. 
He  hud  told  Sir  Charles,  and  the  news  had 
but  made  bim  mora  eager ;  and,  with  a  certain 
subtle  instinct  that  came  of  his  profession,  Mr. 
Brownlow,  that  nobody  might  be  able  to  blame 
him,  went  and  told  the  mother  too.  It  was 
I#ady  Mothci-well's  amazed  and  indignant  excla- 
mations that  spread  the  news.  And  now  both 
he  and  the  old  lady  were  equally  on  tenter- 
hooks of  expectation.  They  wanted  to  know 
what  had  come  of  it.  Sara,  for  anything  thej 
knew,  might  be  Sir  Charley's  betrothed  at  this 
moment.  Mr.  Brown  low,  with  a  kind  of  hope, 
tried  to  read  what  was  in  his  child's  face,  and 
I^ady  Motherwell  looked  at  her  with  a  kind  of 
dojfpair.*  Sara,  roused  to  her  full  strength, 
amiled  and  baffled  them  both. 

"  Sir  Charles  is  in  the  library,"  she  said. 


**  Call  him,  Willis ;  he  might  be  too  much  en- 
gaged —  he  might  not  hear  the  bell." 

But  at  this  moment  another  bell  was  heard, 
which  struck  strangely  upon  the  excited  nerves 
of  the  company.  It  was  the  bell  at  the  door, 
which,  as  that  door  was  always  open,  and  there 
was  continually  some  servant  or  other  in  the 
hall,  was  never  rung.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
pulled  wildly,  as  by  some  one  in  overwhelm- 
ing haste.  The  dining-room  door  was  'open 
at  the  moment,  and  the  conversation  at 
table  was  so  hushed  and  uncomfortable,  that 
the  voice  outside  was  clearly  audible.  It  was 
something  about  "  Miss  Sara,"  and  "  to  come 
directly."  They  all  heard  it,  their  attention 
bein^  generally  aroused.  Then  came  a  rush 
which  made  every  one  start  and   turn  round. 

It  was  Mrs.  Swayne,  with  her  bonnet  thrust 
over  her  eyeA,  red  and  breathless  with  running. 
"  She's  a-dying  —  she's  a  dying,"  said  the  in- 
truder. *'  And  I'm  ready  to  drop.  And, 
Miss  Sara,  she's  a-calling  for  you." 

Sara  rose  up,  feelin;^  her  self-command  put 
to  the  utmost  test.  But  before  she  could  even 
ask  a  question,  Jack,  who  had  been  sitting 
very  silently  at  the  middle  of  the  table,  started 
up  and  rushed  to  the  door.  Mrs.  Swayne  put 
him  back  with  her  hand.  "  It's  Miss  Sara," 
she  said  —  "  Miss  Sara  —  Miss  Sara  —  that's 
who  she's  aH^lling  of.  Keep  out  of  her  si^ht. 
and  don't  aggravate  her.    Miss  Sara,  it's  you." 

And  then  the  room  seemed  to  reel  round 
poor  Sara,  who  had  come  to  the  end  of  her 
powers.  She  knew  no  more  about  it  until  she 
felt  the  fresh  air  blowing  in  her  face,  as  she  was 
half  led,  half  carried,  down  the  avenue.  What 
she  was  to  do,  or  what  was  expected  from  her, 
she  knew  not.  The  fate  of  the  house  and  of 
all  belonging  to  it  had  come  into  her  innocent 
hands. 
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OV    A    SPITEFUL    LETTER. 
BT  ALTBBD   TBKNT80K,  D.  0.  L. 

Here,  it  is  here  —  the  close  of  the  year, 

And  with  it  a  spiteful  l^ter. 
My  fame  in  song  has  done  him  much  wrong, 

For  himself  has  done  much  better. 

O,  foolish  bard,  is  your  lot  so  hard. 

If  men  neglect  your  pages  1 
I  think  not  much  of  yours  or  of  mine ; 

I  hear  the  roll  of  ages. 

This  fallen  leaf.  Isn't  fame  as  brief  ? 

My  rhymes  may  have  been  the  stronger, 
Tet  hate  ma  not,  but  abide  yoa^lot ; 

I  last  but  a  moment  longer. 


0,  faded  leaf,  isn't  fame  as  brief  1 
What  room  is  here  for  a  hater  ? 

Yet  the  yellow  leaf  hates  the  greener  leaf. 
For  it  hangs  one  moment  later. 

Greater  than  I  —  isn't  that  your  cry  1 

And  I  shall  live  to  see  it. 
Well,  if  it  be  so,  so  it  is,  you  know ; 

And  if  it  be  so  —  so  be  it. 


0,  Summer  leaf,  isn't  life  as  brief  ? 

But  this  is  the  time  of  hollies ; 
And  my  heart,  my  heart  is  an  evergreen, 

I  hate  the  spites  and  the  follies. 

—  0»ce«  W««k» 
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LtNDA   TR^SSEL.  —  PABT  tV. 
CHAPTER  VI. 

All  September  went  hy,  and  all  October, 
and  life  in  the  red  house  in  the  island  in 
Nuremberg  w^  a  Veiy  sad  life  indeed. 
During  this  time  Linda  Tressel  never  spoke 
to  Ludovic  Valcarm,  liof  of  him;  bat  she 
tow  him  once,  standing  amonjg  the  beer^ 
casks  opposite  to  the  warehouse.  Had  she 
not  so  seen  him,  she  would  have  thought  that 
he  had  vanished  altogether  out  of  the  city, 
and  that  he  was  to  be  no  more  heard  of  or 
seen  among  them.  He  was  such  a  man, 
and  belonged  to  such  a  set,  that  his  vanish* 
ing  in  this  fashion  would  have  been  a  thing 
to  create  no  surprise.  He  might  have  joined 
his  fkther,  and  they  two  might  be  together 
in  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  —  on  any  spot, 
— the  more  distant,  the  more  probable.  It 
was  one  of  Linda's  troubles  that  she  knew 
really  nothing  of  the  life  of  the  man  she 
loved.  She  bad  always  heard  things  evil 
spoken  of  him,  but  such  evil-«peakin^  had 
come  from  those  who  were  his  enemies,  — 
from  his  cousin,  who  had  been  angry  because 
Ludovic  had  not  remained  with  him  on  the 
stool  in  the  town-hall ;  and  from  Madame 
Staubach,  who  thought  ill  of  almost  all 
young  men,  and  who  had  been  specially 
prejudiced  against  this  young  man  by  Peter 
Steinmarc.  Linda  did  not  know  what  she 
should  believe.  She  had  heard  that  the 
Brothers  Sach  were  respectable  tradesmto, 
and  it  was  in  Valcarm's  favour  that  he^was 
employed  by  them.  She  had  thought  that 
he  liaa  left  them ;  but  now,  seeing  him  again 
among  the  barrels,  she  had  reason  to  pre- 
sume that  his  life  could  not  be  altogether  un- 
worthy of  him.  He  was  working  for  his 
bread,  and  what  more  could  be  required 
from  a  young  man  than  that  ?  Nevertheless, 
when  she  saw  him,  she  sedulously  kept  her- 
self from  his  sight,  and  went,  almost  at  once, 
back  to  the  kitchen,  from  whence  there  was 
no  view  on  to  the^  Ruden  Flatz. 

During  these  weeks  life  was  very  sad  in 
this  house.  Madame  Staubach  said  but  lit- 
tle to  her  niece  of  her  past  iniquity  in  the 
matter  of  Ludovic's  vi^t,  and  not  much  of 
Peter's  suit;  but  she  So  bore  herself  that 
«very  glance  of  her  eye,  every  tone  of  her 
voice,  every  nod  of  her  head,  was  a  separate 
rebuke.  She  hardly  ever  led  Linda  alone, 
reauiring  her  company  when  she  went  out  to 
make  her  little  purchases  in  the  market,  and  al- 
ways on  those  more  momentous  and  prolonged 
occasions  when  she  attemled  some  pbblic 
prayer-meeting.  Linda  resolved  to  obey  in 
■ach  matters,  and  she  did  obey.  She  went  hith- 


er and  thither  by  her  aunt's  side,  and  at  lioaie 
sat  with  ber  aunt,  always  with  a  needle  in 
her  hand,  —  never  leaving  the  room,  except 
when  Peter  Steinmarc  entered  it.  This  be 
did,  perhaps,  on  every  other  evening ;  and 
when  he  did  so,  Linda  always  arose  and 
went  up  to  her  own  chamber,  speaking  no 
word  to  the  man  as  she  passed  'him.  W  hen 
her  aunt  had  rebuked  mr  ibr  this,  laying 
upon  her  a  command  that  dieshoiild remain 
when  Steinmarc  appeared,  she  protested 
that  in  that  matter  Oi^dience  was  impossible 
to  her.  In  all  other  things  she  would  do  as 
she  was  bidden ;  nothing,  she  said,  but  force, 
should  induce  her  to  stay  for  five  minutes  in 
the  same  room  with  Peter  Steinmarc.  Pe- 
ter, who  'was  of  course  aware  of  all  Hub, 
would  look  at  her  when  he  passed  her,  or 
nyt  her  On  the  stairs,  or  in  the  passages,  as 
though  she  were  something  too  vile  for  him 
to  touch.  Madame  Staubach,  as  she  saw 
this,  would  groan  aloud,  and  then  Peter 
would  groan.  Latterly,  too,  Tetchen  had 
taken  to  groaning ;  so  that  life  in  that  house 
had  become  ver^  sad.  But  Linda  paid  back 
Peter's  scOrn  with  interest.  Her  lips  would 
curl,  and  her  nostrils  would  be  dilated,  and 
her  eyes  would  flash  fire  *  on  him  as  she 
passed  him.  He  also  prayed  a  Uttle  in  these 
days  that  Linda  might  be  given  into  his 
hands.  If  ever  she  should  be  so  given,  he 
should  teach  her  what  it  was  to  scorn  the 
offer  of  an  honest  man.  • 

For  a  month  or  six  weeks  Linda  Tressel 
bore  all  this  with  patience ;  but  when  Octo- 
ber was  half  gone,  her  patience  was  almost 
at  an  end.  Such  a  life,  if  prolonged  much 
fiirther,  would  make  her  mad.  The  absence 
of  all  smiles  from  the  faces  of  those  with 
whom  she  lived,  was  terrible  to  ber.  She 
was  surrounded  by  a  solemnity  as  of  the 
grave,  and  came  to  doubt  almost  whether 
she  were  a  living  creature.  If  she  were  to 
be  scorned  always,  to  be  treats  ever  as  one 
unfit  for  the  pleasant  intercourse  of  life,  it 
might  be  as  -well  that  she  should  deserve 
such  t<>eatment.  It  was  possible  that  by  de- 
serving it  she  might  avoid  it  I  At  first,  daring 
these  solemn  wearisome  weeks,  she  would 
tell  herself  that  because  her  'aunt  had  con- 
demned her,  not  therefbre  need  she  feel  as- 
sured that  she  was  condemned  of  her  heav- 
enly Father.  She  was  not  a  castaway  be- 
cause her  aunt  had  so  called  her.  But 
gradually  there  came  upon  her  a  feeling, 
springing  from  her  imagination  rather  than 
from  her  judgment,  that  she  was  a  thing  set 
apart  as  vile  and  bad.  There  grew  upon 
her  a  conviction  that  she  was  one  of  the 
non-elect,  or  father,  otte  of  those  who  are 
elected  to  an  eternity  of  aodsery.    Her  reli. 
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giOQB  observances,  as  they  came  to  her  now, 
trere  odious  to  her ;  and  tnat  she  supposed  to 
be  a  certain  sign  that  the  devil  had  fought 
for  her  soul  and  had  conquered.  It  could 
not  be  that  she  should  be  so  terribly 
Wretched  it*  she  were  not  also  very  wicked. 
She  would  tremble  now  at  every  sound; 
and  though  she  still  curled  her  lips,  and 
poured  scorn  upon  Peter  from  her  eyes, 
as  she  moved  away  at  his  approach,  she  'wals 
almost  so  far  beaten  as  to  be  desirous  to  suc- 
cumb. She  must  either  succumb  to  her  aunt 
and  to  him,  or  else  sh«  must  fly.  HoW  was  she 
to  live  without  a  word  of  sympathy  from  any 
human  being  ? 

She  had  been  careful  to  say  little  or  noth- 
ing to  Tetchen,  having  some  indistinct  idea 
that  Tetchen  was  a  double  traitor.  That 
Tetchen  had  on  one  occasion  bi^en  in  league 
with  Ludovic,  she  was  sure ;  but  she  thought 
that  since  that  the  woman  had  been  in 
league  with  Peter  also.  The  league  with 
Ludovic  had  been  very  wicked,  but  that 
might  be  forgiven.  A  league  with  Peter 
was  a  sin  to  be  forgiven  never ;  and  there- 
fore Linda  had  resolutely  declined  of  late  to 
hold  any  converse  with  Tetchen  other  than 
that  which  the  affairs  of  the  house  demand- 
ed. When  Tetchen,  who  in  this  matter 
was  most  unjustly  treated,  would  make  little 
attempts  to  regain  the  con6dence  of  her 
youn^:  mistress,  her  efforts  were  met  with  a 
repeliant  silence.  And  thus  there  was  no 
one  in  the  house  to  whom  Linda  could 
speak.  This  at  last  became  so  dreadful  to 
her,  the  desolation  of  her  position  was  so 
complete,  that  she  had  learned  to  regret  her 
sternness  to  Tetchen.  As  far  as  she  could 
now  see,  there  was  no  alliance  between 
Tetchen  and  Peter;  and  it  might  be  the 
case,  she  thought,  that  her  suspicions  had 
been  unjust  to  the  old  woman. 

One  evening,  about  the  beginning  of  No; 
▼ember,  when  it  had  already  become  dark 
at  that  hour  in  which  Peter  would  present 
himself  in  Madame  Staubach's  parlour,  he 
had  entered  the  room,  as  was  usual  with 
him;  and,  as  usual,  Linda  had  at  once  lefl  it. 
Peter,  as  he  passed  her^had  looked  at  her 
trikh  more  than  his  usual  anger,  with  an  ag- 
gravated bitterness  of  condemnation  in  his 
eyes.  She  had  been  weeping  in  silence 
liefbre  he  had  appeared,  and  she  had  no 
power  lefl  to  throw  back  her  scorn  at  him. 
Still  weeping,  she  went  up  into  her  room, 
and  throwing  herself  on  her  bed,  began,  in 
her  misery,  to  cry  aloud  for  mercy.  Some 
end  must  be  brought  to  this,  or  the  burden 
on  her  shoulders  would  be  heavier  than  she 
could  bear.  She  had  gone  to  the  window 
i9r  a  moment  aa  she  Entered  the  chamber, 


and  had  throWn  orie  glance  in  despair  ovi^r 
towards  the  Ruden  Platz.  But  the  night 
was  dark,  and  full  of  rain,  and  had  he  been 
there  she  could  not  have  seen  him.  There 
Was  no  one  to  befriend  her.  Then  she 
threw  herself  on  the  bed  and  Wept  aloud. 

She  was  still  lying  there  when  there  came 
a  verv  low  tap  at  the  door.  She  started  up  * 
and  listened.  She  had  heard  no  footfall  6n 
the  stairs,  and  it  was,  she  thought,  impossible 
that  any  one  should  have  come  up  without 
her  hearing  the  steps.  Peter  Steinmarc 
creaked  whenever  he  went  along  the  pas- 
sages, and  neither  did  her  aunt  or  Tetchen 
tread  with  feet  as  light  as  that.  She'ilat  up, 
and  then  the  knock  was  repeated,  —  very 
low  and  very  clear.  She  still  paused  a  mo- 
ment, resolving  that  nothing  should  frighten 
her,  —  nothing  should  startle  her,  No 
change  that  could  come  to  her  would,  she 
thought,  be  a  change  for  the  worse.  She 
hastened  up  from  off  the  bed,  and  stood  upon 
the  floor.  Then  she  gave  the  answer  that 
is  usual  to  such  a  summons.  "  Come  in,"  she 
said.  She  spoke  low,  but  with  clear  voice, 
so  that  her  word  might  certainly  be  heard, 
but  not  be  heard  afar.  She  stood  about  ten 
feet  from  the  door,  and  when  she  heard  the 
lock  turned,  her  heart  was  beating  violently. 

The  lock  was  turned,  and  the  door  was 
lyar,  but  it  was  not  opened.  '*  Linda,"  said 
a  soft  voice  —  **  Linda,  will  you  speak  to 
me  ?  "  Heavens  and  earth  1  It  was  Ludo- 
vic, —  Ludovic  in  her  aunt's  house,  —  Ludo- 
vic at  her  chamber  door,  —  Ludovic  there, 
within  the  very  penetralia  of  their  abode, 
while  her  aunt  and  Peter  Steinmarc  were 
sitting  in  the  chamber  below  I  But  she  had 
resolved  that  in  no  event  would  she  be 
startled.  In  making  that  resolve,  had  she 
not  almost  hoped  that  this  would  be  the 
voice  that  should  greet  her  ? 

She  could  not  now  again  say,  **  Come  in," 
and  the  man  who  had  had  the  audacity  to 
advance  so  far,  was  not  bold  enough  to 
advance  farther,  though  invited.  She 
stepped  quickly  to  the  door,  and,  placing  her 
hana  upon  the  lock,  knew  not  whether  to 
close  it  against  the  intruder  or  to  confront 
the  man.  **  There  can  be  but  a  moment, 
Linda ;  will  you  not  speak  to  me  ?  "  said  her 
lover. 

What  could  her  aunt  do  to  her  ?  —  what 
Peter  Steinmarc  ?  —  what  could  the  world 
do,  worse  than  had  been  done  already? 
They  had  told  her  that  she  was  a  castaway, 
and  she  had  half  believed  it.  In  the  mo- 
ments of  her  deepest  misery  she  had  be- 
lieved it  If  that  were  so,  how  could  she 
fiill  lower  ?  Would  it  not  be  sweet  to  her 
to  hear  one  wotdoi  hinriiMMi  in  her  troiibleBf 
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to  catch  one  note  that  should  not  be  laden 
with  rebuke?  She  opened  the  door,  and 
stood  before  him  in  the  gloom  of  the  pas- 
sage. 

^*  Linda, — dear,  dearest  Linda ;'' — and 
before  she  knew  that  he  was  so  near  her, 
he  had  caught  her  hand. 

'*  Hush !  they  are  below ; — they  will  hear 
you."  • 

"No;  I  could  be  up  among  the  rafters 
before  any  one  could  be  on  the  first  land- 
ing; and  no  one  should  hear  a  modon." 
Linda,  in  her  surprise,  looked  up  through 
the  darkness,  as  though  she  could  see  the 
passage  of  which  he  spoke  in  the  narrowing 
stair  amidst  the  roof.  What  a  terrible  man 
was  this,  who  had  come  to  her  bedroom 
door,  and  could  thus  talk  of  escaping  amidst 
the  raflers  I 

"  Why  are  you  here  ?  "  she  whispered. 

"  Because  I  love  you  better  than  the  light 
of  heaven.  Because  I  would  go  through 
fire  and  water  to  be  near  you.  Ijuda,  — 
dearest  Linda,  is  it  not  true  that  you  are  in 
sorrow  ?  *' 

"  Indued  yes, "  she  said,  shaking  her  head, 
while  she  still  left  her  hand  in  his. 

"And  shall  I  not  find  an  escape  for 
you?" 

"  No,  no ;  that  is  impossible." 

"  I  will  try  at  least, "  said  he. 

"  You  can  do  nothing  for  me,  —  nothing." 

"You  love  me,  Linda?  Say  that  you 
love  me."  She  remained  silent,  but  her 
hand  was  still  within  his  grasp.  She  could 
not  lie  to  him,  and  say  that  she  loved  him 
not  "  Linda,  you  are  all  the  world  to  me. 
The  sweetest  music  that  I  could  hear  would 
be  one  word  to  say  that  I  am  dear  to  you." 
She  said  not  a  word,  but  he  knew  now  that 
she  loved  him.  He  knew  it  well.  It  is 
the  instinct  of  the  lover  to  know  that  his 
mistress  has  given  him  her  heart  heartily, 
when  she  does  not  deny  the  gift  with  more 
than  sternness,  —  with  cold  cruelty.  Yes; 
he  knew  her  secret  now ;  and  pulling  her 
close  to  him  by  her  hand,  by  her-  arm,  he 
wound  his  own  arm  round  her  waist  tightly, 
and  paessed  his  face  close  to  hers.  "  Linda, 
Linda,  —  my  own,  my  own !  —  O  God  !  how 
happy  I  am  1 "  •  She  suffered  it  all,  but 
spoke  not  a  word.  His  hot  kisses  were 
rained  upon  her  lips,  but  she  gave  him  never 
a  kiss  in  return.  He  pressed  her  with  all 
the  muscles  of  his  body,  and  she  simply  bore 
the  pressure,  uncomplaining,  uncomplying, 
hardly  thinking,  half  conscious,  almost  swoon- 
ing, hysterical,  with  blood  rushing  wildly  to 
her  heart,  lost  in  an  agonv  of  mingled  fear 
and  love.  "Oh,  Linda!  —  oh,  my  own 
one  I "    But  the  kisses  were  still  raining  on 


her  lips,  and  cheek,  and  brow.  Had  she 
heard  her  aunt's  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  had. 
she  heard  the  creaking  shoes  of  Peter  Stein- 
marc  himself,  she  could  hardly  have  moved 
to  save  herself  from  their  wratL  The  press- 
ure of  her  lover's  arms  was  very  sweet  to 
her,  but  still,  through  it  all,  there  was  a  con- 
sciousness that,  in  her  very  kilowledge  of 
that  sweetness,  the  devil  was  claiming  his 
own.  Now,  in  very  truth,  was  she  a  casta- 
way. "  My  love,  my  life ! "  said  Ludovic, 
"there  are  but  a  few  moments  for  us. 
What  can  I  do  to  comfort  you  V  "  She  was 
still  in  his  arms,  pressed  closely  to  his  bosom, 
not  trusting  at  all  to  the  support  of  her  owa 
legs.  She  made  one  little  struggle  to  fii^ee 
herself,  but  it  was  in  vain.  She  opened  her 
lips  to  speak,  but  there  came  no  sound  from 
them.  Then  there  came  asain  upon  her 
that  storm  of  kisses,  and  she  was  bound 
round  by  his  arm,  as  though  she  were  never 
again  to  be  loosened.  The  waters  that  fell 
upon  her  were  sweeter  than  the  rains  of 
heaven ;  but  she  knew,  —  there  was  still 
enough  of  life  in  her  to  enable  her  to  re- 
memoer,  —  that  they  were  fdu\  with  the  sul- 
phur and  the  brimstone  of  the  pit  of  hell. 

"  Linda,"  he  said,  "  I  am  leaving  Nurem- 
burg;  will  you  go  with  me?"  Gro  with 
him  1  whither  was  she  to  go  ?  How  was  she 
to  go  ?  And  this  goine  tliat  he  spoke  of? 
Was  it  not  thus  usually  with  castaways? 
If  it  were  true  that  she  was  in  very  fact 
already  a  castaway,  why  should  she  not  go 
with  him  ?  And  yet  she  was  half  sure  that 
any  such  going  on  her  part  was  a  thins  quite 
out  of  the  question.  As  an  actor  will  say 
of  himself  when  he  declines  some  proffered 
character,  she  could  not  see  herself  in  that 
part  Though  she  could  tell  herself  that 
she  was  a  castaway,  a  very  child  of  the  devil, 
because  she  could  thus  stand  and  listen  to 
her  lover  at  her  chamber  door,  yet  could  she 
hot  think  of  the  sin  that  would  really  make 
her  so  without  an  abhorrence  which  made 
that  sin  frightful  to  her.  She  was  not  al- 
lured, hardly  tempted,  by  the  young  man's 
offer  as  he  made  it.  And  yet,  what  else  was 
there  for  her  to  do  ?  And  if  it  were  true 
that  she  was  a  castaway,  why<  should  she 
struggle  to  be  better  than  others  who  were 
of  the  same  colour  with  herself?  "  Linda, 
say,  will  you  be  my  wife  ?  " 

His  wife !  Oh,  yes,  she  would  be  his 
wife,  —  if  it  were  possible.  Even  now,  In 
the  moment  of  her  agony,  there  came  to  her  a 
vague  idea  that  she  might  do  him  some  ser* 
vice  if  she  were  his  wife,  because  she  had 
property  of  her  own.  She  was  ready  to  ac-% 
Knowledge  to  herself  that  her  duty  to  him 
was  stronger  than  her  duty  to  that  woman 
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below  who  had  been  so  cruel  to  her.  She 
woald  be  his  wife,  if  it  were  possible,  even 
though  he  should  dra^  her  through  the  mud 
of  poverty  and  tbrou^rh  the  gutters  of  trib- 
ulation. Could  she  walk  down  to  her  aunt's 
presence  this  moment  his  real  wife,  she 
wonld  do  SO)  and  bear  all  that  could  be  said 
to  her.  Could  this  be  so,  that  storm  which 
had  been  bitter  with  brimstone  from  the 
lowest  pit,  would  at  once  become  sweet 
with  the  air  of  heaven.  But  how  could  this 
be  ?  She  knew  that  it  could  not  be.  Mar- 
riage was  a  thing  dificult  to  be  done,  hedged 
in  with  all  manner  of  impediments,  hardly 
to  be  reached  at  all  by  such  a  one  as  her, 
nnleas  it  might  be  such  a  marriage  as  that 
proposed  to  her  with  Peter  Steinmarc.  For 
jrirls  with  sweet,  loving  parents,  for  the 
Fanny  Heisses  of  the  world,  marriage  micht 
be  made  easy.  It  was  all  very  well  for  Lu- 
done  Valcarm  to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife; 
but  in  asking  her  he  must  have  known  that 
she  cotttd  not  if  she  would ;  and  yet  the 
sound  of  the  word  was  sweet  to  her.  If  it 
might  be  so,  even  yet  she  would  not  be  a 
castaway. 

Bat  she  did  not  answer  his  question. 
Struggling  hard  to  speak,  she  muttered  some 
pray^  to  him  that  he  would  leave  her. 
"  Say  that  you  love  me,''  demanded  Ludo* 
vie.  The  demand  was  only  whispered,  but 
the  words  came  hot  into  her  eard. 

**  I  do  love  you,"  she  replied. 

•*  Then  you  will  go  with  me." 

*^  No,  no  I.  It  is  impossible." 

^  They  will  make  you  take  that  man  for 
yoor  husband." 

•'  They  shall  never  do  that ;  —  never,  — 
never."  In  making  this  assertion,  Linda 
found  strength  to  extricate  herself  from  her 
level's  arms  and  to  stand  alone. 

**  And  how  shall  I  come  to  you  again  ?  " 
said  Lodovic. 

^  Yon  must  not  come  again.  You  should 
not  have  come  now.  I  would  not  have  been 
here  had  I  thought  it  possible  you  would 
have  come." 

•*  But,  Linda  " and  then  he  went 

OB  to  show  to  her  how  very  unsatisfactory  a 
oowtship  theirs  would  be,  if,  now  that  they 
were  together,  nothing  could  be  arranged  as 
to  their  future  meeting.  It  soon  became 
elear  to  Linda  that  Ludovic  knew  every- 
thing that  was  going  on  in  the  house,  and 
had  learned  it  allfrom  Tetchen.  Tetchen  at 
thit  moment  was  quite  aware  of  his  presence 
vp-etairs,  and  was  prepared  to  cough  aloud, 
landing  at  the  kitchen  door,  if  any  sign 
»were  made  that  either  Steinmarc  or  M&Ar 
ame  Stanbach  were  about  to  leave  the  par- 
lour.   Tliough  it  had  seemed  to  Linda  that 
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her  lover  had  oome  to  her  through  the  dark- 
ness, aided  by  the  powers  thereof,  the  assist- 
ance which  had  really  brought  him  there 
was  simplv  that  of  the  old  cook  down-stairs. 
It  certainly  was  on  the  cards  that  Tetchen 
might  help  him  again  after  the  same  fashion, 
but  Ludovic  felt  that  such  help  would  be 
but  of  little  avail  unless  Linda,  now  that 
she  had  acknowledged  her  love,  would  do 
something  to  help  also,  ^th  Ludovic  Val- 
carm it  was  quite  a  proper  course  of  things 
that  he  should  jump  out  of  a  boat,  or  dis- 
appear into  the  roof  amonff  the  rafters,  or 
escape  across  the  tiles  and  down  the  spouts 
in  the  darkness,  as  preliminarv  steps  in  a  love 
affair.  But  in  thistrpecial  love  affair  such 
movements  could  only  be  preliminary;  and 
therefore,  as  he  was  now  standine  face  to  face 
with  Linda,  and  as  there  certtunly  had  been 
difficulties  in  achieving  this  position,  he  was 
anxious  to  make  some  positive  use  of  it 
And  then,  as  he  explained  to  Linda  in  very 
few  words,  he  was  about  to  leave  Nurem- 
berg, and  so  to  Munich.  She  did  not  quite 
understand  whether  he  was  always  to  re- 
main in  Munich ;  nor  did  she  think  of  in- 
quiring how  he  was  to  earn  his  bread  there. 
But  it  was  his  scheme,  that  she  should 
go  with  him  and  that  there,  they  should  be 
married.  If  she  would  meet  him  at  th» 
railway  station  in  time  for  the  early  train,, 
they  certainly  could  reach  Munich  without 
impediment.  Linda  wolild  find  no  difficulty 
in  leaving  the  house.  Tetchen  would  take 
care  that  even  the  door  should  be  open  for 
her. 

Linda  listened  to  it  all,  and  by  degrees 
the  impossibility  of  her  assentins  to  such  ini- 
auity  became  less  palpable.     And  though 
Uie  wickedness  of  the  scheme  was  still  mani- 
fest to  her,  though  she  felt  that,  were  she  to 
assent  to  it,  she  would,  in  doing  so,  give  her- 
self up  finally,  body  and  soul,  to  the  Evil 
One,  yet  was  she  not  angry  with  Ludovic  for 
proposing  it.    Nav,  loving  him  well  enough  • 
Wore,  she  loved  him  the  letter  as  he  pressed' 
her  to  go  with  him.    But  she  would  not  go. 
She  had  nothing  to  say  but,  No,  no,  no.    It 
was  impossible.    She  was  conscious  after  a 
certain  fashion  that  her  legs  would  reAise  to  - 
carry  her  to  the  railway  station  on  such  an 
errand,  that  her  phvsical  strength  would 
have  failed  her,  ana  tnat  were  she  to  make 
ever  so  binding  a.  promise,  when  the  morn- 
ing came  she  would  not  be  there.    He  had 
again  taken  her  hand, and  was  using  all  his 
eloquence,  still  speaking  in  low   whispers,, 
when  there  was  heard  a  cough , —  not  loud^ 
but  very  distinct,  —  Tetchen's  cough  as  she 
stood  at  the  kitchen  door.    Ludovic  Val- 
carm, though  the  necessity  for  movoment. 
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was  80  cloBO  upon  him,  would  not  leave 
Linda's  hand  till  he  had  again  pressed  a  kiss 
upon  her  mouth.  Now,  at  last,  in  this  peril- 
ous moment,  there  was  some  slightest  move- 
ment on  Linda's  lips,  which  he  flattered 
himself  he  might  take  as  a  response.  Then, 
in  a  moment,  he  was  gone  and  her  door 
was  shut,  and  he  was  escaping,  after  his 
own  fashion,  into  the  darkness,  —  she  knew 
not  whither  and  she  knew  not  how,  except 
that  there  was  a  bitter  flavour  of  brimstone 
about  it  all. 

She  seated  herself  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
lost  in  amazement  She  must  first  think,  — 
she  was  bound  first  to  think,'  of  his  safety ; 
and  yet  what  in  the  way  of  punishment  could 
they  do  to  him  comparable  to  the  torments 
which  they  could  inflict  upon  her  ?  She 
listened,  and  she  soon  heard  Peter  Stein- 
marc  creaking  in  the  room  below.  Tetchen 
had  coughed  Decause  Peter  was  as  usual  go- 
ing to  his  room,  but  had  Ludovic  remained 
at  her  door  no  one  would  have  been  a  bit 
the  wiser.  No  doubt  Ludovic,  up  among 
the  rallers,  was  thinking  the  same  thing ; 
but  there  must  be  no  renewal  of  their  in- 
tercourse that  night,  and  therefore  Linda 
bolted  her  door.  As  she  did  so,  she  swore 
to  herself  that  she  would  not  unbolt  it  again 
that  evening  at  Ludovic*8  request.  No  such 
encroaching  request  was  made  to  her.  She 
sat  for  nearly  an  hour  at  the  foot  of  her 
bed,  waiting,  listening,  fearing,  thinking, 
hoping,  —  hardlv  hoping,  when  another  step 
was  heard  on  the  stair  and  in  the  passage, 
—  a  step  which  she  well  knew  to  be  that  of 
her  aunt  Charlotte.  Then  she  arose,  and  as 
her  aunt  drew  near  she  pulled  back  the  bolt 
and  opened  the  door.  The  little  oil  lamp 
which  she  held  threw  a  timid  fitful  light 
into  the  gloom,  and  Linda  looked  up  un- 
consciously into  the  darkness  of  the  roof 
over  her  head. 

It  had  been  her  custom  to  return  to  her 
aunt's  parlour  as  soon  as  she  heard  Peter 
creaking  in  the  room  below,  and  she  had  still 
meant  to  do  so  on  this  evening ;  but  hither- 
to she  had  been  unable  to  move,  or  at  any 
r%te  so  to  compose  herself  as  to  have  made 
it  possible  for  her  to  go  into  her  aunt's  pres- 
ence. Had  she  not  had  the  whole  world  of 
her  own  love  story  to  fill  her  mind  and  her 
heart? 

**  Linda,  I  have  been  expecting  you  to 
come  down  to  me,"  said  her  aunt,  gravely. 

'**  Yes,  aunt  Charlotte,  and  I  was  com- 
ing.' 

**  It  is  late  now,  Linda." 

**  Then  Jf  you  please,  I  will  go  to  bed," 
«aid  Linda,  who  was  by  no  means  torry  to 


escape  the  necessity  of  returning  to  <iie 
parlour. 

*^  I  could  not  CO  to  my  rest,"  said  Madame 
Staubach, ''  without  domg  my  duty  by  see- 
in<r  you  and  telling  you  again,  that  it  is  very 
wicked  of  you  to  leave  the  room  whenever 
our  friend  enters  it  Linda,  do  you  ever 
think  of  the  punishment  which  pride  will 
bring  down  upon  you  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  pride." 

**  Yes,  Linaa.  It  is  the  worst  pride  in  the 
world." 

*'  I  will  sit  with  him  all  the  evening  if  he 
will  promise  me  never  again  to  ask  me  to 
be  .his  wife." 

**The  time  will  perhaps  come,  Linda, 
when  you  will  be  only  too  glad  to  take  him, 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  you  are  not  fit  to 
be  the  wife  of  an  honest  man."  Then, 
having  uttered  this  bitter  curse, —  for  such  it 
was , — Madame  Staubach  went  across  to  her 
own  room. 

Linda,  as  she  knelt  at  her  bedside,  tried 
to  pray  that  she  might  be  delivered  from 
temptation,  but  she  felt  that  her  prayers 
were  not  prayers  indeed.  Even  when  she 
was  on  her  knees,  with  her  hands  clasped 
together  as  though  towards  her  Grod,  ner 
very  soul  was  full  of  the  presence  of  that 
arm  which  had  been  so  fast  wound  round 
her  waist.  And  when  she  was  in  bed  Ae 
save  herself  up  to  the  sweetness  of  her  love.. 
With  what  delicious  violence  had  that  storm 
of  kisses  fallen  on  her !  Then  she  prayed  for 
him,  and  strove  very  hard  that*  her  prayer 
might  be  sincere. 


OHAPTBR  Yn. 

Another  month  had  passed  by,  and  it  was 
now  nearly  mid-winter.  Another  month  had 

Eassed  by,  and  neither  had  Madame  Stan- 
ach  nor  Peter  Steinmarc  heard  aught  of 
Ludovic's  presence  among  the  rafters ;  bat 
things  were  much  altered  in  the  red  house, 
and  Linda's  life  was  hot,  fevered,  suspicious, 
and  full  of  a  dangerous  excitement  Twice 
azain  she  had  seen  Ludovic,  once  meeting 
him  in  the  kitchen,  and  once  she  had  met  htm 
at  a  certain  dark  gate  in  the  Nonnen  Gar- 
ten, to  which  she  had  contrived  to  make  her 
escape  ibr  an  hour  on  a  false  plea.  Things 
were  much  changed  with  Linda  ^  TVessol 
when  she  could  condescend  to  do  this.  And 
she  had  received  from  her  lover  a  doiea 
notes,  always  by  the  hand  of  Tetchen,  and 
had  written  to  him  more  than  once  a  ^w 
short,  incoherent,  startled  words,  in  which 
she  would  protest  that  she  loved  him.  Mid 
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protest  also  at  the  same  time  tbat  her  love 
must  be  all  in  vain*  ^^It  is  of  no  use.  Do 
not  write,  and  |)ray  do  not  come.  If  this 
ffoes  on  it  will^  kill  me.  You  know  that  I 
riiall  never  give  myself  to  anybody  else." 
This  was  in  answer  to  a  proposition  made 
throagh  Tetchen  that  he  shouki  come  again 
to  her,  —  should  come,  and  take  her  away 
with  bim.  He  had  come,  and  there  had 
been  that  interview  in  the  kitchen,  bat  he 
had  not  succeeded  in  inducmg  her  to  leave 
her  home. 

There  had  been  many  projects  discussed 
between  them,  as  to  which  Tetchen  had 
given  much  advice.  It  was  Tetchen's  opin- 
ion, that  if  Linda  would  declare  to  her 
aunt  that  she  meant  at  once  to  marry  Lu- 
dovic  Yalcarm,  and  make  him  master  of 
the  house  in  which  they  livedo  Madame 
Staobach  would  have  no  alternative*  but 
to  submit  quietly ;  that  she  would  herself 
ffo  forth  and  instruct  the  clei^ymao  to  pob- 
fish  the  bans,  and  that  Linda  might  thus  be- 
come Yalcarm's  acknowledged  wife  before 
the  snow  was  off  the  ground.  Ludovic 
seemed  to  have  his  doubts  about  this,  still 
signifyiog  his  preference  for  a  marriage  at 
Munich*  When  Tetchen  expluned  to  him 
that  Linda  would  lose  her  character  by 
travelling  with  him  to  Munich  before  she 
was  his  wife,  he  merely  laughed  at  such  an 
old  wife's  tale.  Ilad  not  he  himself  seen 
Fanny  Heisse  and  Max  Bogen  in  the  train 
together  between  Augsburg  and  Nurem- 
bei^  long' before  they  were  married,  and 
who  had  thought  of  saying  a  word  agmost 
Fanny's  character  ?  *^  But  everybody  knew 
about  that',"  said  Linda.  *'  Let  everybody 
know  about  this,"  said  Lodovic. 

But  Linda  would  not  go.  She  would 
not  go,  even  though  Ludovic  told  her  that 
it  was  imperative  that  he  himself  should 
quit  Nuremberff.  Such  matters  were  in 
training,  —  he  did  not  tell  her  what  matters, 
—  as  would  make  his  going  quite  imperative. 
Still  she  would  take  no  step  towaros  going 
with  him.  That  advice  of  Tetchen's  was 
much  more  in  accordance  with  her  denres. 
If  she  could  act  U|>oa  that,  then  she  might 
have  some  happiness  before  her.  She 
tbouglii  that  she  could  make  up  her  mind, 
and  bring  herself  to  declare  her  purpose  to 
her  aunt,  if  Ludovic  would  allow  her  to  do 
•Oi  But  Ludovic  declared  that  this  could 
not  be  done,  as  preparatory  to  their  being 
married  at  Nuremberg ;  and  at  last  be  was 
almost  ansry  with  her.  Did  she  not  trust 
him  ?  Ob,  yes,  she  would  trust  him  with 
•▼erything ;  with  her  happiness,  her  heart, 
her  bouse,  —  with  all  that  the  workl  had 


left  for  her.  But  there  was  stiU  that  feel- 
ing left  within  her  bosom,  that  if  she  did 
tins  thing  which  he  propose^*  she  would  be 
trustii^  htm  with  her  very  soul. 

Ludovic  said  a  word  to  her  about  the 
house,  and  Tetchen  said  many  words. 
When  Linda  expressed  an  oninion,  that 
though  the  house  might  not  belong  to  her 
aiint  legally,  it  was  or  ought  to  be  her 
aunt's  property  in  point  of  honour,  Tetchen 
only  laughed  at  her.  ^  Don't  let  her  bother 
you  about  Peter  then,  if  sA  chooses  to  live 
here  on  favour,*'  said  Tetchen.  As  Linda 
came  to  think  of  it,  it  did  appear  hard  to 
her  that  she  should  be  tormented  about  Pe- 
ter Steinmarc  in  her  own  house.  She  was 
not  Madame  Staubach's  child,  nor  her 
slave ;  nor,  indeed,  was  she  of  childish  age. 
Gradually  the  idea  grew  upon  her  that  she 
might  assert  her  right  to  free  herself  from 
the  tyranny  to  which  she  was  made  sub- 
ject. But  there  was  always  joined  to  this  a 
consciousness,  that  though,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  world,  she  might  assert  her  right, 
and  claim  her  property,  and  acknowledge 
to  everybody  her  love  to  Ludovic  Yalcarm, 
she  could  do  none  of  these  things  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  God.  She  had  be- 
come subject  to  her  aunt  by  the  circum- 
stances of^^her  life,  as  though  her  aunt  were 
in  fact  her  parent,  and  the  fif^b  command- 
ment was  as  binding  on  her  as  though  she 
were  in  truth  the  daughter  of  the  guardian 
who  had  had  her  in  charge  since  her  infan- 
cy. Once  she'  said  a  word  to  her  aunt 
about  the  house,  and  was  struck  with  horror 
by  the  manner  in  which  Madame  Stanbach 
had  answered  her.  She  had  simply  said 
that,  as  the  house  was  partly  hers,  she  had 
thought  that  she  might  suggest  the  expedi- 
ency of  getting  another  lodger  in  place  of 
Peter  Steinmarc.  But  Madame  Staubach 
had  arisen  from  her  chair  and  had  threatened 
to  go  at  once  out  into  the  street, —  "  bare, 
naked, anddestitute,"  a? she  expressed  herself. 
"•  If  yon  ever  tell  me  again,"  said  Madame 
Staubaoh,  ^  that  the  house  is  yours,  I  will 
never  eat  another  meal  beneath  your  fath- 
er's roof."  Linda,  shocked  at  her  ^wn 
wickedness,  had  fallen  at  her  aunt's  knees, 
and  promised  that  she  would  never  again 
be  guilty  of  such  wickedness.  And  as  »he 
reflected  on  what  she  had  done,  she  did  be- 
lieve herself  to  have  been  very  mean  and 
very  wicked.  She  had  known  all  her  life 
that,  though  the  house  was  hers  to  live  in, 
it  was  subject  to  the  guidance  of  her  aunt ; 
and  so  had  she  been  sobject  till  she  had 
grown  to  be  a  woman.  She  could  not  quite 
undefstand  that    such    subjection  for  the 
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whole  term  of  her  life  need  be  a  dut7  to 
her ;  but  wheu  was  the  term  of  duty  to  be 
completed  ? 

Between  her  own  feelings  on  one  side, 
and  Tetchen's  continued  instigation  on  the 
other,  she  became  aware  that  that  which 
she  truly  needed  was  advice.  These  secret 
interviews  and  this  clandestine  correspond- 
ence were  terrible  to  her  very  soul.  She 
would  not  even  yet  be  a  castaway  if  it 
might  be  possible  to  save  herself!  There 
were  two  thincj^xed  for  her,  —  fixed,  even 
though  by  their  certainty  she  must  become 
a  castaway.  She  would  never  marry  Peter 
Steinmarc,  and  she  would  never -cease  to 
love  Ludovic  Valcarm.  But  might  it  be 
possible  that  these  assured  facts  should  be 
reconciled  to  duty  ?  If  only  there  were 
somebody  whom  she  might  trust  tio  tell  her 
that  I 

Linda's  father  had  had  many  friends  in 
Nuremberg,  and  she  could  still  remember 
those  whom,  as  a  child,  she  had  seen  from 
time  to  time  in  her  father's  house.  The 
names  of  some  were  still  familiar  to  her, 
and  the  memories  of  the  faces  even  of  one 
or  two  who  had  suffered  her  to  play  at  their 
knees  when  she  was  little  more  than  a  ba- 
by, were  present  to  her.  Manners  had  so 
changed  at  the  red  house  since  those  days, 
that  few,  if  any,  of  these  alliances  had  been 
preserved.  The  peculiar  creed  of  Madame 
Staubach  was  not  popular  with  the  burghers 
of  Nuremberg,  and  we  all  know  how  family 
friendships  wm  die  out  when  they  are  not 
kept  alive  by  the  warmth  of  familiar  inter- 
coarse.  There  were  still  a  few,  and  they 
amone  those  most  respected  in  the  city,  who 
would  bow  to  Madame  Staubach  when  they 
met  her  in  the  streets,  and  would  smile  and 
nod  at  Linda  as  they  remembered  the  old 
days  when  they  would  be  merry  with  a  dec- 
orous mirth  in  the  presence  of  her  father. 
But  there  were  non^  in  the  town,  —  no,  not 
one,  —  who  could  interfere  as  a  friend  in 
the  affairs  of  the  widow  Staubaeh's  house- 
hold, or  who  ever  thought  of  asking  Linda 
to  sit  at  a  friendly  hearth.  Close  neighbour- 
hqod  and  school  acquaintance  had  made 
Fanny  Hcisse  her  friend,  but  it  was  very 
rarely  indeed  that  she  had  set  her  foot  over 
the  threshold  of  Jacob's  door.  Peter  Stein- 
marc was  their  only  friend,  and  his  friend- 
ship had  arisen  from.the  mere  fact  of  his  resi- 
dence beneath  the  same  roof.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  their  house  should  be  divided  with 
another,  and  in  this  way  Peter  had  become 
their  lodger.  Linda  certainly  could  not  go 
to  Peter  for  adirice.  She  would  have  gone 
to  Jacob  Helsse,  but  that  Jacob  was  a  man 
flow  of  speech,  somewhat  timid  in  all  mat- 


ters beyond  the  making  of  furniture,  and 
but  little  inclined  to  meddle  with  things  out 
of  his  own  reach.  She  fancied  that  Uie 
counsel  which  she  required  should  be  sought 
for  from  some  one  wiser  and  more  leamad 
than  Jacob  Heisso. 

Among  the  names  of  those  who  had  loved 
her  father,  which  still  rested  in  her  memorj-, 
was  that  of  Herr  Molk,  a  man  much  spoken 
of  in  Nuremberg,  one  rich  and  of  great  re- 
pute, who  was  or  had  been  burgomaster,  and 
who  occupied  a  house  on  the  Egidien  Plats, 
known  to  Linda  well,  because  of  its  pictur- 
esque beauty.  Even  Peter  Steinmarc,  who 
would  ofben  speak  of  the  town  magistrates  aa 
though  they  were  greatly  inferior  to  himself 
in  municipal  lore  and  <;eneral  wisdom,  would 
mention  tne  name  of  Herr  Molk  with  ahnoet 
involuntary  respect  Linda  had  seen  him 
froift  time  to  time  either  iii  the  Platz  or  on 
the  market-place,  and  her  father's  old  friend 
had  always  smiled  on  her  and  expressed  some 
hope  that  she  was  well  and  luippy;  Ah,  bow 
vain  had  been  that  hope !  What  if  she 
should  now  go  to  Herr  Molk  and  ask  him 
for  advice  ?  She  would  not  speak  to  Tetch- 
en,  because  Tetchen  would  at  once  tell 
it  all  to  Ludovic;  and  in  this  matter,  as 
Linda  felt,  she  must  not  act  as  Ludovic 
would  bid  her.  Yes  ;  she  would  go  to  this 
noted  pundit  of  the  city,  and,  if  he  would  al- 
low her  so  to  do,  would  tell  to  him  all  her 
story. 

And  then  she  made  another  resolve.  She 
would  not  do  this  without  informing  her 
annt  that  it  was  about  to  be  done.  On  this 
occasion,  even  though  her  aunt  should  tell 
her  to  remain  in  the  house,  she  would  fgp 
forth.  But  her  aunt  should  not  throw  it 
in  her  teeth  that  she  had  acted  on  the  sly. 
One  day,  one  cold  November  morning, 
when  the  hour  of  their  early  dinner  was  ap- 
proaching, she  went  up-stairs  from  the 
Kitchen  mr  her  bat  and  cloak,  and  then, 
equipped  for  her  walk,  presented  herself 
before  her  aunt. 

**  Linda,  where  are  you  going  ?  "  demand- 
ed Madame  Staubach. 

*^I  am  going,  aunt  Charlotte,  to  Herr 
Molk,  in  the  Egidien  Platz." 

«' To  Herr  Molk  ?  And  wln^  ?  Hu  he  bid- 
den you  come  to  him  ?  "  Then  Linda  told 
her  story,  with  much  difficulty.  She  was 
unhappy,  she  said,  and  wanted  advice.  She 
remembered  this  man,  —  that  he  was  the 
friend  of  her  father.  **  I  am  sorr}-,  Linda, 
that  YOU  should  want  ether  advice  than  that 
which  I  can  give  ^ou." 

'^  Dear  aunt,  it  is  just  that.  Tou  want  me 
to  marry  this  man  here,  and  I  cannot  do  it 
This  has  made  you  miserable,  and  me  mis- 
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erable.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  are  not  happy 
as  we  used  to  be  ?  " 

"  I  certainly  am  not  happy.  How  can  I 
be  happy  when  I  see  you  wandering  astray  ? 
How  can  I  be  happy  when  you  tell  me  that 
you  love  the  man  in  Nuremberg  whom  I 
Delieve  of  all  to  be  most  wicked  and  ungodly  ? 
How  can  I  be  happy  when .  you  threaten  to 
expel  from  the  nouse,  because  it  is  your 
own,  the  only  mau  whom  I  love,  honour, 
and  respect  ?  " 

"  I  never  said  so,  aunt  Charlotte  ;  —  1 
never  thought  of  saying  such  a  thing. ** 

'*  And  what  will  you  ask  of  this  stranger 
should  you  find  yourself  in  his  presence  ?  " 

*^  I  will  tell  him  everything,  and  ask  him 
what  I  should  do.*' 

"  And  will  you  tell  him  traly  ?  " 

**  Certainly,  aunt  Charlotte ;  I  will  tell 
him  the  trutn  in  everything.** 

"  And  if  he  bids  you  marry  the  man 
whom  I  have  chosen  as  your  husband  ?  ** 
Linda,  when  this  suggestion  was  made  to 
her,  became  silent.  Truly  it  was  impossible 
that  any  wise  man  iq  Nuremberg  could  tell 
her  that  such  a  sacrifice  as  that  was  neces- 
sary! Then  Madame  Staubach  repeated 
the  question.  "  If  he  bids  you  marry  Peter 
Steinmarc,  yriW  you  do  as  he  bids  you  ?  ** 

Surely  she  would  not  be  so  bidden  by  her 
lit]ier*s  friend  I  **  I  will  endeavour  to  do  as 
se  bids  me,"  said  Linda. 

'^Then  go  to  him,  my  child,  and  may 
fiod  so  give  him  grace  that  he  may  soften 
die  hardness  of  your  heart,  and  prevail  with 
foa  to  put  down  beneath  your  feet  the 
lemptations  of  Satan;  and  that  he  may 
quell  the  spirit  of  evil  within  you.  Grod  for- 
bid that  I  should  think  that  there  is  no  wis- 
dom in  Nuremberg  fitter  than  mine  to  guide 
you.  If  the  man  be  a  man  of  God,  he  will 
give  you  good  counsel.*' 

Then  Linda,  wondering  much  at  her  aunt's 
ready  acquiesence,  went  forth,  and  walked 
straightway  to  the  house  of  Herr  Molk  in 
the  Egidien  Platz. 


CHAPTBB  Tin. 

A  WALK  of  ten  minutes  took  Linda  from 
the  Schiitt  island  to  the  £gidien  Platz,  and 

eiced  her  before  the  door  of  Herr  Molk's 
use.  The  Egidien  Platz  is  perhaps  the 
roost  fashionable  quarter  of  Nuremberg,  if 
Nuremberg  may  be  ^id  to  have  a  fasnion 
in  such  matters.  If  is  near  to  the  Rathbaus, 
and  to  St.  Sebald's  Church,  and  is  not  far 
distant  from  the  old  Burg  or  Castle  in  which 
the  Emperors  used  to  dwell  when  they  vis^ 
ited  the  imperial  city  of  Nuremberg.    This 


large  open  Place  has  a  church  in  its  centre, 
and  around  it  are  houses  almost  all  large, 
built  with  gables  turned  towards  the  street, 
quaint,  picturesque,  and  eloquent  of  much 
burghers*  wealth.  There  could  be  no  such 
square  in  a  city  which  was  not  or  had  not 
been  very  rich.  And  among  all  the  houses 
in  the  Egidien  Platz,  there  was  no  house  to 
exceed  in  beauty  of  ornament,  in  quaintness 
of  architecture,  or  in  general  wealth  and 
comfort,  that  which  was  inhabited  by  Herr 
Molk.  ^ 

Linda  stood  for  a. moment  at  the  door,  and 
then  putting  up  her  hand,  pulled  down  the 
heavy  iron  bell-handle,  wnich  itself  was  a 
gem  of  art,  representing  some  ancient  and 
discreet  burgher  of  the  town,  wrapped  in  his 
cloak,  and  almost  hidden  by  nis  broad- 
brimmed  hat.  She  heard  the  bell  clank 
close  inside  the  door,  and  then  the  portal 
was  open,  as  though  the  very  pulling  of  the 
bell  had  opened  it  The  lock  at  least  was 
open,  so  that  Linda  could  push  tlfe  door  with 
her  hand  and  enter  over  the  threshold. 
This  she  did,  and  she  found  herself  within  a 
long  narrow  court  or  yard,  round  which,  one 
above  another,  there  ran  galleries,  open  to 
the  court,  and  guarded  with  heavy  balus- 
trades of  carved  wood.  From  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  enclosure,  the  house  on  each  side 
seemed  to  be  very  high,  and  Linda,  looking 
round  with  astonished  eyes,  could  see  th'tt 
at  every  point  the  wood  was  carved.  And 
the  waterspouts  were  ornamented  with  gro- 
tesque figures,  and  the  huge  broad  stairs 
which  led  to  the  open  galleries  on  the  lefl 
hand  were  of  polished  oak,  made  so  slippery 
with  the  polishers*  daily  care  that  it  was 
difficult  to  tread  upon  them  without  falling. 
All  around  the  bottom  of  the  court  there 
were  open  granaries  or  warehouses;  tor 
there  seemed  to  be  nothing  that  could  be 
called  a  room  on  the  ground  floor,  beyond 
the  porter's  lodge;  and  these  open  ware- 
houses seemed  to  be  filled  full  with  masses  of 
stacked  firewood.  Linda  knew  well  the 
value  of  such  stores  in  Nuremberg,  and  lost 
none  of  her  veneration  for  Herr  Molk 
because  of  such  nature  were  the  signs  of  liis 
domestic  wealth. 

As  she  timidly  looked  around  her  she  s-iw 
an  old  woman  within  the  gate  of  the  nor-t 
ter's  lodge,  and  inquired  whether  Herr 
Molk  was  at  home  and  disengaged.  The 
woman  simply  motioned  her  to  the  wicket 
gate  by  which  the  broad  polished  stairs  were 
guarded.  Linda,  hesitating  to  advance  into 
so  grand  a  mansion  alone,  and  yet  knowing 
that  she  should  do  as  she  was  bidden, 
entered  the  wicket  and  ascended  carefuUv  to 
the  first  gallery.     Here  was  another  bell 
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ready  to  her  band,  the  handle  of  which  con- 
sisted of  a  little  child  in  iron-work.  This 
also  she  pulled,  and  waited  till  some  one 
should  come.  Presently  there  was  a  scuffling 
beard  of  quick  feet  in  the  gallery,  and  three 
children  ran  up  to  her.  In  the  middle  was 
the  elder,  a  gin  dressed  in  dark  silk,  and  at 
her  sides  were  two  boys  habited  in  black 
velvet.  They  all  had  long  fair  hair,  and 
large  blue  eyes,  and  sof^  peach-like  cheeks, 

—  such  as  thosemwho  love  children  always 
long  to  kiss.  Linda  thought  that  she  had 
never  seen  children  so  gracious  and  so  fair. 
She  asked  again  whether  Herr  Molk  was  at 
home,  and  at  liberty  to  see  a  stranger. 
**  Quite  a  stranger,"  said  poor  Linda,  with 
what  emphasis  she  could  put  upon  her  words. 
The  little  girl  said  that  her  grandfather  was 
at  home,  and  would  see  any  visitor,  —  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Would  Linda  follow  her  ? 
Then  the  child,  still  leading  her  little 
brothers,  trigped  up  the  stairs  to  the  second 
gallery,  and  opening  a  door  which  led  into 
one  of  the  larse  front  rooms,  communicated 
to  an  old  genSeman  who  seemed  to  be  tak- 
ing exercise  in  the  apartment  with  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  that  he  was  wanted  by  a 
lady. 

**  Wanted,  am  I,  my  pretty  one  ?  Well, 
and  here  I  am."  Then  the  little  girl,  giv- 
ing a  long  look  up  into  Linda's  face,  retreat- 
ed, taking  her  brothers  with  Iier,  and  closing 
the  door.  Thus  Linda  found  herself  in  the 
room  alon^  with  the  old  gentleman,  who 
still  kept  his  hands  behind  his  back.  It  was 
a  singular  apartment,  nearly  square,  but 
very  large,  panelled  with  carved  wood,  not 
only  throughout  the  walls,  but  up  to  the 
ceilinw  also.  And  the  floor  was  polished 
even  brighter  than  were  the  stairs.  Herr 
Molk  must  have  been  well  accustomed  to 
take  his  exercise  there,  or  he  would  surely 
have  slipped  and  fallen  in  his  course.  There 
was  but  one  small  table  in  the  room,  which 
stood  unused  near  a  wall,  and  there  were 
perhaps  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  chairs, 

—  all  high-backed,  covered  with  old  tapes- 
try, and  lookinnr  as  though  they  could  hard- 
ly have  been  placed  there  for  ordinary  use. 
On  one  of  these  Linda  sat  at  the  old  man's 
bidding ;  and  he  placed  himself  on  another, 
with  his  hands  still  behind  him,  just  seating 
himself  on  the  edge  of  the  chair. 

*'  I  am  Linda  Tressel,"  said  poor  Linda. 
She  saw  at  a  glance  that  she  herself  would 
not  have  known  Herr  Molk,  whom  she  had 
never  before  met  without  his  hat,  and  she 
perceived  also  that  he  had  not  recognised 
ner. 

"  Linda  Tressol !  So  you  are.  Dear, 
dear  !    I  knew    your    father    well,  — ■  very 


well.  But,  lord,  how  long  that  is  ago  I  He 
is  dead  ever  so  maay  years;  how  oianjr 
years  ?  ** 

"  Sixteen  years,"  said  Linda. 

** Sixteen  years  dead!  And  be  was  a 
younger  man  than  I,  —  much  younger.  Let 
me  see,  —  not  so  much  younger,  but  younger. 
Linda  Tressel,  your  father's  daughter  is 
welcome  to  my  house.  A  glass  of  wine  will 
not  hurt  you  this  cold  weather."  SKe  de- 
clined the  wine,  but  the  old  man  would  have 
his  way.     He    went  out,  and  was    absent 

Eerhaps  five  minutes.  Then  he  returned 
earing  a  small  tray  in  his  own  hands,  with 
a  long-necked  bottle  and  glasses  curiously 
engraved,  and  he  insisted  that  Linda  should 
clink  her  glass  with  his.  *'  And  now,  my 
dear,  what  is  it  that  I  can  do  for  you  ?  " 

So  far  Linda's  mission  had  prospered 
well ;  but  now  that  the  story  was  to  be  told, 
she  found  very  much  difficulty  in  telling  it. 
She  had  to  begin  with  the  whole  history  of 
the  red  house,  and  of  the  terms  upon  wnich 
her  aunt  had  come  to  reside  in  it.  She  had 
one  point  at  least  in  her  favour.  Herr  Molk 
was  an  excellent  listener.  He  would  nod 
his  head,  and  pat  one  hand  upon  the  other, 
and  say, "  Yes,  yes,"  without  the  slightest 
sign  of  impatience.  It  seemed  as  though  he 
had  no  other  care  before  him  than  that  of 
listening  to  Linda's  story.  When  she  ex* 
perienced  the  encouragement  wliich  came 
from  the  nodding  of  his  head  and  the  pat- 
ting of  his  hand,  she  went  on  boldly.  She 
told  how  Peter  Steinmarc  had  come  to  the 
house,  and  how  her  aunt  was  a  woman  pe- 
culiar from  the  strength  of  her  religious 
convictions.  "  Yes,  my  dear,  yes ;  we  know 
that,  —  we  know  that,"  said  Herr  Molk. 
Linda  did  her  best  to  say  nothing  evil  of 
her  aunt.  Then  she  came  to  the  story  of 
Peter's  courtship.  "  He  is  quite  an  old 
man,  you  know,"  said  poor  Linda,  thou<rht- 
fully.  Then  she  was  interrupted  by  Herr 
Molk.  "  A  worthy  man;  I  know  him  well, 
—  well,  —  well,  i'eter  Steinmarc  b  our 
clerk  at  the  Rathhaus.  A  very  worthy  man 
is  Peter  Steinmarc.  Your  father,  my  dear, 
was  clerk  at  the  Rathhaus,  and  Peter  fol- 
lowed him.  He  is  not  young,  —  not  just 
young ;  but  a  very  worthy  man.  Go  on,  my 
dear."  Linda  had  resolved  to  tell  it  all, 
and  she  did  tell  it  all.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  tell,  but  it  all  came  out.  Per- 
haps there  could  be  no  listener  more  en- 
couraging to  such  a  girl  as  Linda  than  the 
patient,  gentle-manner&d  old  man  with 
whom  she  was  closeted.  "  She  had  a  lover 
whom  slie  loved  dearly,"  she  said,  —  "a 
you II 2  man." 

"Oh,  a    lover,"    said  Herr  Molk.    Bat 
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^kere  seemed  to  be  no  anger  in  his  vcnoe. 
He  received  the  information  as  thouc^h  it  were 
important,  but  not  astonishing.  Then  Lin- 
da even  told  him  hovr  the  lover  had  come 
across  the  river  on  the  Sunday  rooming, 
and  how  it  had  happened  that  she  had  not 
txM  her  aunt,  and  how  anery  her  aunt  had 
been.  ''Yes,  yes,"  said  llerr  Molk;  ^  it 
is  better  that  your  elders  should  know  sach 
things,*— always  better.  Bat  go  on,  my 
dear."  Then  she  told  also  how  the  lover 
had  come  down,  or  had  gone  up,  through  the 
rafters,  and  the  old  man  smiled.  Perhaps 
he  had  hidden  himself  among  rafters  fifty 
years  ago,  and  had  some  sweet  remembrance 
of  the  feat.  And  now  Linda  wanted  to 
know  what  was  she  to  do,  and  how  she  ought 
to  act.  The  house  was  her  own,  but  she 
woold  not  for  worlds  drive  her  aunt  out  of 
it.  She  loved  her  lover  very  dearly,  and 
she  could  not  love  Peter  Steinmarc  at  all, — 
not  in  that  way. 

''  Has  the  young  man  means  to  support  a 
wife  ?  "  asked  Herr  Molk.  Linda  hesitated, 
knowing  that  there  was  still  a  thing  to  be 
told,  which  she  had  not  as  ^et  dared  to  men- 
tion. She  knew  too  that  it  must  be  told. 
Herr  Molk,  as  she  hesitated,  asked  a  second 
question  on  this  very  point.  ''  And  what  is 
Uie  young  man's  name,  my  dear?  It  all 
depends  on  his  name  and  character,  and 
whether  he  has  means  to  support  a  wife." 

**Hi«  name  ^^—  is  — —  Ludovic  Val- 
carm,"  said  Linda,  whispering  the  words 
rery  low. 

The  old  man  jumped  from  his  seat  with  an 
alacri^  that  Linda  had  certainly  not  expect- 
ed. **  Ludovic  —  Valcann ! "  he  said ;  **  why 
my  dear,  the  man  is  in  prison  this  moment. 
I  signed  the  committal  yesterday  myself." 

**  In  prison  1 "  said  Linda,  rising  also  from 
ber  chair. 

^  He  is  a  terrii)le  young  man,"  said  Herr 
Molk — "a  very  terrible  young  man.  He 
does  all  manner  of  things; —  I  can't  explain 
what.  My  dear  young  woman,  you  must 
not  think  of*  taking  Ludovic  Valcarm  for 
▼oar  husband ;  you  must  not,  indeed.  You 
liad  better  make  up  your  mind  to  take  Peter 
Steinmarc.  Peter  Steinmarc  can  support 
a  wife,  and  is  very  respectable.  I  have 
known  Peter  all  my  life.     Ludovic  Val- 


carm 1  Oh  dear  1  That  would  be  very  bad, 
—  very  bad  indeed ! " 

Linaa's  distress  was  excessive.  It  was  not 
only  that  the  tidings  which  she  heard  of  Lu- 
dovic were  hard  to  bear,  but  it  seemed  that 
Herr  Molk  was  intent  on  ranging  himself 
altogether  with  her  enemies  respecting  Peter 
Steinmarc.  In  fact,  the  old  man's  advice 
to  her  respecting  Peter  was  more  important 
in  her  mind  than  his  denunciation  of  Ludo- 
vic. She  did  not  quite  cre^  what  he  said 
of  Ludovic.  It  was  doubtnp  true  that  Lu- 
dovic was  in  prison  ;  probably  for  some  polit- 
ical offence.  But  such  men,  she  thought, 
were  not  kept  in  prison  long.  It  was  bad, 
this  fact  of  her  lover's  imprisonment;  but 
not  so  bad  as  the  advice  which  her  coun- 
sellor gave  her,  and  which  she  knew  she 
would  be  bound  to  repeat  to  her  aunt. 

"  But,  Herr  Molk,  sir,  if  I  do  not  love  Pe- 
ter Steinmarc  — if  I  hate  him  ^^—  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear !  This  is  a  ter- 
rible thing.  There  is  not  such  another 
ne'er-do-well  in  all  Nuremberg  as  Ludovic 
Valcarm.  Support  a  wife !  He  cannot  sup- 
port himself.  And  it  will  be  well  if  he  docs 
not  die  in  a  jail.  Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  For 
your  father's  sake,  fraulein— for  your  fath- 
er's sake,  I  would  go  any  distance  to  save 
you  from  this.  Your  father  was  a  good 
man,  and  a  credit  to  the  city.  And  Peter 
Steinmarc  is  a  good  man." 

'*  But  I  need  not  marry  Peter  Steinmarc, 
Herr  Molk. " 

"You  cannot  do  better,  my  dear, — in- 
deed you  cannot  See  what  your  aunt  says. 
And  remember,  my  dear,  that  you  should 
submit  yourself  to  your  elders  and  your 
betters.  Peter  is  not  so  old.  He  is  not  old 
at  all.  I  was  one  of  the  city  magistrates 
when  Peter  was  a  little  boy.  I  remember 
him  well.  And  he  began  life  in  your  fath- 
er's office.  Nothing  can  be  more  respect- 
able than  he  has  been  And  then  Ludovic 
Valcarm !  oh  dear  1  If  you  ask  my  advice, 
I  should  counsel  you  to  accept  Peter  Stein- 
marc. " 

Tiiere  was  nothing  more  to  be  got  from 
Herr  Molk.  And  with  this  terrible  recom- 
mendation still  sounding  in  her  ears.  Linda 
sadly  made  ber  way  back  from  the  Egidien 
Plats  to  the  Schiitt  island. 
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From  The  Spectator,  Jan.  4. 
THE  NEW  FRENCH  ABHY. 

Barok  von  Moltkb,  the  Prussian  Car- 
not,in  his  book  upon  the  Campaiga  of  1866, 
kiys  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  Pnissiait 
Reserves  most  never  be  mobilized  without 
fighting.    The  decree  calling  them  out  dis- 
organizes society  so  completely,  that  to  pass 
it  without  adeq^e  and  visible  need  might 
produce  a  revjBlon.    The  nationality  of 
the  Prussian  JBmy,  so  to  speak,  while  it 
constitutes  its  power,  constitutes  it  also  a 
guarantee  against  wars  not  desired  by  the 
masses  of  the  people*    It  is  the  special  de- 
merit of  the  irench  Army  Bill  that  while 
the  new  plan  places  all  France  under  arms, 
it  does  not  make  the  Army  strictly  national. 
It  is  clear  from  Marshal  Niel's  speech  that  it 
is  intended  to  increase  the  offensive  force 
of  the  Empire  to  an  amazing,  to  almost  an 
appalling  degree.    The  numbers  given  in 
the  debates  teach  us  nothing  of  the  truth 
until  we  have  reflected,  not  on  the  numbers 
added  to  the  Army,  but  on  the  numbers  re- 
leased for  foreign  war.     At  present,  accord- 
ing to  Marshal  Niel,  the  French  Army  may 
be  held  to  consist,  with  the   Reserve,  of 
600,000  men.     So  ^at,  howeverf  is  the 
drain  on  it  for  Algeria,  for  Paris,  for  the  de- 
partmental garrisons,  and  for  the  frontier 
fbrtresscM,  that  when  the  Emperor  entered 
Italy  to  fight  Austria  he  had  but  230,000. 
men,  and  of  these  less  than  half,  or  107,000, 
were  in  line  at  Solferino.    Enormous  deduc- 
tions had  to  be  made  for  the  Tuscan  carp* 
d^armdt^  for  sick  and  wounded,  and  regi- 
ments employed  to  keep  up  communications, 
deductions  which  even  in  a  friendly  coun- 
try weakened  the  line  oi^  battle  by  one-half. 
The  new  Bill  avowedly  adds  150,000  men 
to  the  Army,  or,  say  100,000  effective  sol- 
diers to  th6  battle-field ;  but,  in  reality,  it 
will  add  at  least  three  times  that  number. 
//  r^eases  for  war  nearly  aU  the  garrison  of 
France.    Suppose  the  scheme,  for  example, 
finally  accepted   by  the  Legislature  and 
carried  into  execution,  and  the  Emperor  to 
resolve  that  he  will  fight  Prussia  rather 
than  allow  the  absorption  of  Baden  in  the 
Confederation.    He  will  instantly  propose 
to   call  out  the  National  Gruard  Mobile, 
400,000  strong,  and  with  them  garrison  all 
France,    except   perhaps    Algeria,    Paris, 
Strasbourg,  Metz,  and  a  few  of  the  Norths 
em  fortresses,  consuming  altogether,  say, 
150,000  men.     There  wiU  remain  of  his 
total  regular  army  of  750,000  men  600,000 
ready  for  foreign  service  at  a  moment's  no- 
tific^    Supposing  one  great  army  of  100,000 


men  to  be  stationed  in  Savoy  and  Nioe,  9B, 
a  check  itpon  Italy,  which,  b^  it  remean* 
bered,  has  not  the  power  to  invade  France 
by  sea,  the  Emperor  will  still  retain  half  a 
oulUon  of  trained  regulars,  all  mobilizodt 
all  ready  for  service  beyond  the  frontiera, 
with  whom  to  march,  if  necessary,  apon 
Berlin.  This  army,  vast  as  that  wim  whieh 
Napoleon  invaded  Russia,  willbe  perfectly  Ikk 
mogeneous,  perfectly  equipped,  commanded 
corps  by  corps  by  Marshals  of  France  —  by 
Generakis,  that  is,  of  unique  experience  in 
great  commands  —  and  supported  by  an  oep- 
ganization  improved  by  seventy  years  off 
experience,  and  a  hundred  campaigns  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Behind  &em  lies 
France,  covered  with  railways,  rich,  fisrtile, 
and  garnsoued  afier  their  departure  bj 
400,000  obedient  though,  it  may  be,  half 
trained  soldiers.  We  sav  deliberately,  and 
with  full  recollection  of  the  wars  of  the 
First  Empire,  that  no  weapon  so  fearfiiUj 
strong  has  ever  yet  been  at  the  disposal  of 
a  human  being ;  that  nothing  short  of  a  na- 
tion in  arms  could  resist  it ;  that  fixxm  the 
day  of  its  formation  every  country  near 
France,  save  only  Germany  and  England^ 
will  retain  its  inaependence  by  the  Empe* 
ror's  consent.  We  (]|ue8tion,  for  example* 
supposing  Napoleon  in  one  of  his  dreamy 
moments  to  revive  the  Bourbon  plans, 
whether  her  mountains  or  her  people  oonid 
save  Spain  from  being  overrun  in  a  month. 
If  the  Channel  were  dry,  England  in  pre»- 
eftce  of  such  a  force  would  have  to  choose 
between  the  Prussian  conscription  and  tnib- 
jugation ;  and  even  Germany,  with  its  na- 
tional army,  its  strong  organization,  and.  its 
able  chiefs,  is  not  bevond  serious  danger. 
She  could  not  be  subdued,  but  her  regular 
army  could  be  destroyed,  and  then  the 
Landwehr  coming  to  the  front,  every  shot 
would  slay  some  citizen  not  to  be  replaced. 
Even  if  the  invaders  were  beaten  they 
would  fall  back,  after  hideous  slaughter,  upon 
a  France  as  thoroughly  garrisoned  as  abe 
is  now,  a  France  under  arms,  and  maddened 
by  fear  for  her  independence.  Of  oouraey 
if  the  war  continued.  North  Germany,  wit^ 
every  man  trained  to  arms,  is  at  least  as 
strong  as  France ;  but  for  a  short  war,  a 
war  of  our  dav,  a  war  not  intended  to  sob- 
jugate  so  much  as  to  check,  a  war  in  wlucfa 
the  prize  would  be  a  country  outside  both 
belligerents,  and  for  which,  therefore,  neith- 
er cmdd  fight  to  the  death,  this  Bill  makes 
France  perceptibly  the  more  efficient  power. 
The  method  of  modem  warfare,  moreover, 
has  removed  one  grand  restraint  on  war. 
It  has  ceased  to  be  unendurably  expensive. 
Even  France  could  not  keep  500,000  men 
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in  motion  for  fleven  yean,  as  Germany  once 
ewayed  to  do ;  bat  she  can  keep  them  for 
seven  weeks,  which  is  now  amplj  saflicient 
time  fbr  a  crushing  yictory  or  a  great  de- 
feat.    Half-armillion  a  daj  woold  mobilize 
even  this  tremendous  force,  and  half>a*mil*  j 
Hon  a  day  for  three  months  is  iesa  than  the 
oost  of  the  Crimean  war.    We  do  not  say 
that  Napoleon  will  nae   this   tremendous  j 
weapon  recklessly.      On  the  contrary,  the  \ 
frightful  magnitude  which  the  next  war 
nrast  attain  will,  of  itself,  incline  him  to  the  ! 
cantion  which  is  so  inherent  a  feature  in  i 
liis  character ;  while  his  people  will  at  least  { 
be  incltoed  to  wait  until  their  new  weapon 
u  completely  ready.    All  we  say  is,  that  if* 
he  is  fbrced  either  by  circumstances,  or.  by 
an  outbreak  of  French  feeling,  or  by  an  at- 
tack, into  a  foreign  war,  the  new  BiJJ  places 
in  his  hand  a  weapon  such  as  statesmen  may 
wdl  dread  to  see  in  the  hands  of  any  man, 
boweyer  moderate,  or  however  wise. 

l^e  eyii  effect  of  the  new  Bill  upon  the 
internal  resources  of  France  is,  we  think, 
ezacgerated.  Military  training,  especially 
in  France,  is  not  altogether  unfayourable  to 
the  physical  well-being  of  a  nation.  It  has 
decidedly  improved  the  Prussians  and  the 
Italians,  and  Marshal  Niel  had  some  excuse 
for  saying  that  the  French  Army  was  a 
successful  gymnasium.  The  mass  of  man- 
kind in  a)l  countries  are  still  so  wretchedly 
off  that  regular  diet,  exercise,  and  drill 
benefit  them  perceptibly.  Look  at  the  lads 
at  the  recruiting  depdts  even  in  England, 
and  compare  them  with  the  same  men  when 
'*  set  up  with  drill,  filled  out  with  Govern- 
ment rations,  and  braced  by  regular  but 
limited  exertions;  and  in  France  the  im- 
provement is  still  more  thorouj^h.  A 
French  peasant  and  a  French  soldier  seem 
to  belong  to  two  different  races  of  men. 
Even  the  injury  done  to  the  country  by  the 
celibacy  of  the  Armv  may  be  exaggerated, 
for  though  Marshal  Niel  talked  cynical 
nonsense  about  the  halt,  the  maim,  and  the 
bHnd  making*  good  husbands,  still  the  pro* 
hibitioii  under  tJie  Bill  as  it  stands  ends  at 
twenty-six,  the  usual  aoe  of  middle-class 
marriage,  and  hooseholcu  set  up  at  that  age 
have  as  many  children  as  those  set  up  ear- 
lier. It  is  in  the  additional  means  which 
the  Bill  provides  for  repression  that  the  in- 
tenial  danger  chiefly  consists,  and  after  all, 
it  orast  be  remembered  that  France  has 
never  had  an  army  entirely  separated  in 
feeling  firom  her  people,  and  that  drilled 
multitudes  are  of  aU  mnltitudes  the  most  ^ 
difficult  to  oppress.  To  the  external  world ' 
the  Amiy  mav  be  and  will  be  a  new  dan- 
ger, but  to  France  itself  the  only  great  in-  ^ 


jury  it  will  brinsr  will  be  an  increase  of 
three  or  four  miUions  a  year  to  the  already 
heavy  military  budget,  and  a  possible  read- 
iness for  war,  which  may  tend,  under  fii- 
vorable  circumstances,  to  bring  war  on 
when  it  could  otherwise  have  been  avoided. 
Considerations  like  these  evidently  weigh 
little  in.  France,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  scarcely  one  speaker  who  is  at  heart 
favourable  to  standing  armies  has  attacked 
the  Bill,  which,  in  spite  of  the  dislike  of  the 
peasantry,  will  pass  without  serious  opposi- 
tion. So  strong  is  the  national  feelii^  that 
even  M.  Picard's  motion  giving  the  Gusffd 
a  franc  a  day  when  called  out  was  rejected, 
and  the  people  ordered  to  serve  without 
oven  that  oartial  relief  to  the  losses  service 
must  involve.  If  patriotism  is  weak  in 
France,  it  must  be  confessed  that  national 
pride  makes  an  excellent  substitute. 


From  Tho  Spectator,  Jan.  4. 
THE  TBBTIUH  QUID  TOU  lEELANO. 

That  feeling  of  despMring  weariness 
which  Ireland  now  excites  in  the  minds  of 
many  Enj^lish  statesmen  will  be  sensibly 
deepened  by  the  address  from  a  body  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  published  this  week.  It  is 
already  numerously  signed,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly receive  the  adhesion  of  a  very 
large  and  respectable  section  of  Irish  Catho^ 
lie  society.  Here  at  last  is  the  opinion  of 
the  medium  Irish  party,  the  men  who  while 
unfriendly  to  English  ascendancy  are  also 
hostile  to  Fenianism,  the  men  whd  might  be 
expected  to  put  forward  a  practical  propo* 
sition.  And  what  an  opinion  it  hi  In  a 
well  written,  though  somewhat  discursive 
paper,    they    describe    truly   enough    the 

f>a8sed-away  penal  laws ;  declare  that  these 
aws,  besides  impoverishing  and  outraging 
Ireland,  threw  her  so  far  back  in  the  race 
that  any  idea  of  equality  between  Irishmen 
and  Englishmen  is  out  of  the  question ;  aver 
that  the  country  needs  exceptional  legisla* 
tion  of  every  kind  and  in  every  corner ;  ar- 
gue that  the  British  Parliament  neither  can 
nor  will  perform  this  function ;  and,  finally, 
demand  a  separate  Parliament  for  Ireland, 
the  old  Repeal  of  the  Union.  Standing 
midway  between  Fenians  and  Orangemen, 
respectable  clergymen  propose  as  the  only 
panacea  for  Irish  woes  a  remedy  more  im- 
practicable than  dther  ascendancy  or  inde- 
pendence.    They    want   to   change    the 
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United  Kingdom  into  a  dnal  Empire  like 
that  of  Austria,  a  nation  into  two  nations 
bound  together  only  br  the  person  of  the 
Monarch.  They  hint,  indeed,  that  the  re- 
sult may  ultimately  be  a  full  Union;  but, 
for  generations  to  oome,  at  all  events, 
they  demand  autonomy  for  Ireland. 

Let  us  look  this  proportion  straight  in 
the  face,  with  as  little  prejudice  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  bring  to  the  task.  The  demand  for 
Bepeal,  translated  into  the  political  dialect 
of  to-day,  means  that  Ireland  shall  be  placed 
in  the  position  of  an  Australian  Colony,  re- 
maining part  of  the  British  Empire,  but 
with  full,  or  nearly  full,  autonomy.  The 
Irish  Parliament  must,  of  course,  have  full 
permission  to  settle  her  awn  taxes,  to  oigan- 
tse  her  own  army,  to  establish — as  Lower 
Canada,  for  example,  has  done  —  her  own 
peculiar  faith.  The  latter  privilege  would, 
of  course,  be  exerted,  and  England  would 
find  herself  in  a  few  years  intimately  allied 
to  a  strictly  Catholic  and  almost  indepen- 
dent State.  What,  then,  is  to  be  the  organ- 
ization for  Imperial  purposes?  In  the 
event,  for  example,  of  war  with  America, 
is  Ireland  at  liberty  to  declare  herself  neu- 
tral, to  refuse  supplies,  to  withhold  troops, 
to  allow  Americans  to  make  of  her  harbours 
bases  of  operations  against  Great  Britain  ? 
If  so,  Irish  independence,  the  absolute  in- 
dependence for  which  Fenians  hope,  would 
be  far  easier  to  deal  with.  We  could  make 
treaties  with  an  independent  Ireland, 
treaties  of  alliance  which  would  bind  both 
parties ;  but  what  could  we  do  with  an  in- 
dependent Irish  Parliament,  which  in  the 
nick  of  time  desired,  as  a  Catholic  Parlia- 
ment almost  certainly  would  desire,  to  pur- 
sue a  foreign  policy  different  from  our  own. 
We  should  have  to  protect  a  third  of  the 
Empire  from  all  external  foes,  while  uncer- 
tain whether  we  should  receive  from  that 
third  either  aid  or  favour.  Such  a  position 
would  speedily  become  as  intolerable  as  it 
was  before,  and  would  end  either  in  a  war 
of  independence,  like  the  American  war, 
or  in  a  peaceful  but  irritated  separation. 
Yet  if  this  right  of  pursuing  her  own  course 
in  foreign  anairs  is  denied  to  Ireland,  what 
18  the  meaning  of  self^vemment  ?  Either 
the  British  Parliament  must  retain  the  right 
of  taxing  and  borrowing  for  war  on  Irish 
soil,  or  some  representative  body  must  be 
created  to  be,  on  Imperial  subjects,  above 
both  Parliaments.  Such  a  body  could  be 
framed  only  after  due  attention  to  popula- 
tion and  wealth,  and  would  be  in  fact  the 
existing  House  of  Commons  just  as  it  is, 
just  as  much  exposed  to  the  charge  that 
British  influence  m  it  is  supreme,  but  lim- 


ited in  its  action  to  foreign  policy,  which 
includes  amon^  other  tnfles  the  supreme 
powers  of  taxation,  of  conscription,  and  of 
the  disposition  of  troops.  This  is  only  one 
of  the  thousand  confusions  which  would  re- 
sult firom  such  an  anrangement,  but  it  is 
enough  of  itself  to  show  tluit  it  is  impossible. 
The  Hungarian  example  to  which  the 
cleigy  point  is  inapplicaole ;  first,  because 
it  is  not  even  yet  clear  that  it  wilb  work ; 
secondly,  because  Austria  and  Hungary 
possess  one  fiicility  for  such  an  arrange- 
ment wanting  to  Great  Britian  and  £e» 
land.  They  are  so  nearly  equal  that  they 
can  create  a  common  government  on  a  fix>t- 
ing  of  perfect  equality.  We  cannot,  with- 
out sacrificing  the  interests  of  four-fifths  of 
the  Empire  to  those  of  the  remaininff  fifth* 
an  unjust,  even  if  it  were  a  practicable  pro- 
poeaL 

For  the  rest,  every  argument  against 
conceding  the  independence  of  Lrelittd 
tdls  with  redoubled  force  against  conced- 
ing a  Bepeal  of  the  Union.  Englishmen 
desire,  if  they  are  to  make  great  sacrifices 
for  Ireland,  to  content  the  Irish,  but  a 
merely  colonial  rank  would  not  content 
them.  If  we  understand  this  new  move- 
ment at  all,  it  is  produced  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  nationality,  by  an  in- 
tense wish  that  Ireland  should  obtain  a 
place  among  nations,  a  recognized  and  sep- 
arate position  in  the  great  family  of  the 
world,  a  station  in  which  her  high  qualities 
could  eraduall^r  win  for  themselves  a  rts- 
spectfuT  recognition  from  mankind.  The 
Fenians  want  Ireland  to  be  quoted  as  Ire- 
land, not  as  a  dependency  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. They  are  aware  apparently  that  she 
cannot  singlehanded  become  a  great  State, 
but  they  think  she  may  at  all  events  lead 
as  separate  and  individual  a  life  as  Swit- 
zerland, a  small  republic  respected  through- 
out the  world.  How  is  that  desire  to  be 
gratified  by  conceding  autonotnv  in  inter- 
nal concerns,  hy  making  Ireland,  in  fact,  a 
dependency,  without  even  an  appearance 
of  a  share  in  the  Imperial  councils  ?  The 
dominant  idea  would  be  as  little  gratified 
as  ever,  and  the  agitation  would  recom- 
mence, all  the  new  powers  being  used  as 
new  weapons  to  secure  the  ultimate  end. 
Englishmen  would  be  compelled  to  pot 
down  rebellion  as  frequently  as  at  present^ 
with  infinitely  inferior  means  of  putting  it 
down.  Again,  Englishmen  think  them- 
selves morally  bound  not  to  desert  the 
English  colonv,  or«give  a  Protestant  po|iu* 
lation  up  to  Catholic  rule.  Bv  conceding 
repeal  tney  would  do  both,  with  this  addi- 
tional aggravation,  that  while  powerless  to 
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protect,  they  would  retain  the  fitll  responsi- 
bility  of  protection.  No  statesmanship 
could,  under  such  circumstances,  restrain 
the  English  from  interfering,  jnst  as  the 
Grennans  incessantly  interfered  in  Schles- 
wig-UoIstein ;  and  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries  would  speedily  be  embittered,  till 
actual  war  could  not  be  averted,  a  war 
which,  there  being  two  nations  in  Ireland, 
woald  n'bcessarily  be  at  once  a  civil  war,  a 
war  of  races,  and  a  war  of  creeds.  And, 
finally,  our  consent  to  repeal  would  be  a 
concession  to  force  just  as  much  as  a  grant 
of  independence.  It  would  equally  with 
the  latter  prove  that  after  six  hundred 
years  of  effort  we  had  fedled  to  govern,  to 
subdue,  or  to  conciliate  Ireland,  the  most 
utter  failure  of  which  history  makes  men- 
tion, while  it  would  not  finally  relieve  us 
of  a  task  which,  in  conceding  Repeal, 
we  should  confess  to  be  impossible. 

There  is  no  hope,  we  fear,  in  this  address. 
We  are  still  driven  back  upon  the  old  and, 
as  we  maintain,  the  best  policy  for  remedy- 
ing all  Irish  grievances ;  as  far  as  we  possi- 
bly can  to  establish  religious  equality,  re- 
form justice,  modify  the  tenure,  abolish 
every  rag  of  the  wicked  old  system  of  as- 
cendancy, and  then,  with  our  consciences 
clear,  wait  calmly  for  the  reward  which, 
unless  all  history  has  been  inaccurately 
written,  time  penorce  must  bring.  It  is  a 
alow,  a  tedious,  and  an  arduous  nolicy; 
but  it  is,  we  are  convinced,  the  only  one 
which  has  even  a  prospect  of  success.  It 
may,  of  course,  fail.  The  antagonism  be- 
tween the  two  races  may  prove  to  be  in- 
nate and  ineradicable,  mdependent  of 
grievances,  inextinguishable  by  time  or 
conciliation.  We  mournfully  admit  that 
of  all  Irishmen  none  are  so  hostile  as  those 
who,  across  the  Atlantic,  are  exempt  from 
grievances,  pay  no  tithes,  are  harassed  by 
no  liabilitv  to  eviction.  There  are  men, 
we  are  told,  in  America  contributing  to 
Fenian  funds  who  have  never  seen  Ireland, 
who  have  no  relation  to  her  save  the  single 
one  of  descent.  If  this  should  prove  to  oe 
the  case,  if  after  a  generation  of  honest 
and  laborious  effort  it  is  still  clear  that 
thoro  is  no  unity,  that  the  English  are  still 
invalers,  the  Irish  still  disaffected,  it  may 
iK'Come  the  moral  duty  of  Britain  to  make 
the  greatest  sacrifice  ever  asked  of  a  nation, 
and  to  let  Ireland  go  to  pursue  her  own 
fate  as  an  absolutely  independent  country. 
But  it  never,  under  any  circumHances,  can 
be  our  moral  dutv  to  retain  Ireland  and 
yet  rarrender  the  power  of  governing 
whnt  we  retain  —  to  take  all  responsibility 
and  preserve  no  privilege. 


Vrom  Tha  Speotator,  Jan.  4. 


OiaiBSAL  GBAVT. 


It  seemi  probable  that  the  curious  sanguine* 
ness,  the  perfect  confidence  that  "  the  coun- 
try will  pull  through  anything  "  which  is  the 
distinctive  quality  of  American  politicians, 
may  shortly  receive  a  new  justification. 
Tlie  difficulty  of  the  United  States  for  the 
past  three  years  has  been  to  make  the  will 
of  the  nation  act  directly  on  the  Govern- 
ment without  violating  the  Constitution. 
That  collision  between  the  Executive  and 
the  nation  which  in  monarchical  countries 
produces  revolution  threatened  the  Union 
also,  and  the  most  far-seeing  observers  trem- 
bled for  the  result.  Thejr  saw  that  the 
nation  .having  declared  itself  one  and 
indivisible,  the  people  must  rule  in  all  na- 
tional affairs;  but  they  did  not  see  how 
their  rule  was  to  be  made  effectual  without 
destroying  the  Constitution  under  which  the 
nation  had  grown  up.  The  President  had 
certain  powers,  and  if  he  chose  to  exercise 
them  in  defiance  of  the  majority  there  was 
no  remedy  except  to  depose  him,  or  some- 
how suspend  .them.  Deposition  was  ex- 
tremely disliked,  and  the  project  of  some 
extreme  thinkers  to  abolish  the  Presidency 
altogether  never  attained  importance  enough 
even  for  discusnon.  The  people  resolved  to 
wait  until  Mr.  Johnson  coula  be  replaced, 
and  meanwhile  to  limit  his  powers ;  but  ob- 
servers outside  the  Union  remarked  that 
this  resource  merely  provided  for  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  hour.  The  collision  might  oc- 
cur again,  and  the  certainty  of  its  occur- 
rence was  constantly  quoted  as  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Parliamentary  regime^ 
under  which  the  nation  can  chanjre  its  exec- 
utive  whenever  it  sees  fit.  The  Constitu- 
tion, however,  provided  no  means  for  the 
conversion  of  Congress  into  a  Parliament, 
and  leading  American  politicians  were  driv- 
en to  suggest  that  unless  strict  partizans 
were  elected  to  the  Presidency,  the  Constitu- 
tion could  not  be  made  to  work,  and  the 
paralysis  of  progress  must  continue.  There 
were  only  two  alternatives  —  eith(»r  to  en- 
dure the  present  political  anarchy,  or  to 
make  changes  possibly  fatal  and  certainly 
dangerous  in  the  fundamental  law.  Just  at 
this  juncture,  however,  a  man  turns  up  who 
offers  the  nation  a  means  of  reconciling  its 
two  desires  —  of  retaining  the  Constitution 
inviolate,  yet  of  making  the  nation  visibly 
Sovereign  through  its  representatives.  A 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  some  of  which 
we  have  often  described,  have  made  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  what  the  Americans  call  an  '*  in- 
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eTitable  "  President.  No  politician  so  little 
hated  by  either  side  is  so  trusted  by  that 
mass  which,  by  its  sway  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  determines  the  progress  of  American 
policy.  If  General  Grant  stands,  the  mass 
of  Toters  will  accept  htm  whether  their 
leaders  like  it  or  not ;  and  General  Grant's 
▼lews  are  at  length  becoming  clear.  Silent, 
calm,  and  penetrated  with  ideas  of  subordi- 
nation to  his  superior  officer,  the  President, 
Greneral  Grant  makes  no  speeches,  writes  no 
public  letters,  accepts  no  platforms,  and 
oaffles  inquisitive  politicians  by  talk  about 
horses,  which,  it  seems,  he  understands. 
But  as  the  time  draws  on,  be  begins  to  al- 
low his  friends  to  express,  in  the  odd  Ameri- 
can way,  by  letters,  remarks,  and  articles  in 
out-of-the-way  publications,  such  as  the  Groi- 
axy^  what  his  real  ideas,  are ;  and  they  seem 
to  be  these.  He  does  not  desire  to  be  Presi- 
dent. His  present  position  as  General  Com- 
manding-in-Chief  is,  he  thinks,  as  dignified, 
more  permanent,  and  less  exposed  to  politic 
cal  obloquy.  It  affords  nearly  as  good  an 
opportunity  of  doing  service  to  the  States 
and  does  not  involve  that  early  political 
death  which  overtakes  every  man  who  has 
passed  the  Presidential  chair.  At  tlie  same 
time,  if  the  people  desire  his  services,  he  is 
willing  to  be  President,  but  upon  certain 
conditions  to  be  clearly  nnderstood.  He 
will  be  the  head  of  the  national  Executive, 
and  that  only,  the  representative  of  the  na- 
tion for  administrative  work,  and  for  that 
alone.  He  will,  he  allows  his  friends  to  de- 
clare, represent  no  party,  and  bind  himself 
to  no  platform  ;  will  leave  the  people  to  de- 
cide on  the  policy  to  be  adopted,  but  will 
carry  out  their  decision  steadily  and  well. 
That  is,  as  his  friends  understand  him,  he 
will  consider  an  Act  passed  by  Congress  {is 
law  to  bo  unflinchingly  carried  out,  as  it 
would  be,  for  example,  by  a  judge,  who  yet 
in  his  heart  might  disbelieve  in  its  expedien- 
cy. He  may  possibly  veto  a  Bill,  that  be- 
ing within  his  function,  bat  if  asain  carried 
over  his  head  he  will  obey  it  neartily,  as 
being  the  will  of  the  people  expressed  in 
law.  So  strongly  does  he  feel  that  this  is 
his  true  position,  that  he  confidentially  re- 
monstrated with  Mr.  Johnson  for  requoving 
Mr.  Stanton  while  the  Appointment  Acts 
oontinaed  to  be  in  force.  They  might,  he 
appears  to  have  said,  be  wise  or  unwise ;  but 
they,  and  not  the  President's  judgment, 
were  law.  He  writes  to  Mr.  Johnson  in  a 
private  and  confidential  letter,  dated  August 
1 1th,  against  the  removal  thus :  —  **  First,  on 
the  subject  of  the  displacement  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  His  removal  cannot  be  effect- 
ed against  his  will  without  the  oonsent  of  the 


Senate.  It  was  but  a  short  time  since  tHo 
United  States'  Senate  was  in  session,  antl 
why  not  then  have  asked  for  his  removal  if 
it  was  desired  ?  It  certainly  was  the  inten- 
tk>n  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  place  a  Cabinet  Minister  beyond 
the  power  of  the  Executive  removal,  and  it 
is  pretty  well  understood  that  as  far  as  Cabi- 
net Ministers  are  affected  by  the  Tenure  of 
Office  Bill,  it  was  intended  specially  to  pro- 
tect the  Secretary  of  War,  whom  the  codti> 
try  felt  great  confidence  in.  The  meanin*^ 
of  the  law  may  be  explained  away  by  an 
astute  lawyer,  but  common  sense  and  tbe 
views  of  loyal  people  will  give  to  it  the  effect 
intended  by  its  framers."  It  is  said,  and  ap- 
parently believed  now,  that  General  Grant's 
person^  bias  is  towards  moderate  Radical- 
ism, but  his  personal  bias  is  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  influence  his  official  acts.  If  Presi- 
dent, he  will  be  President  to  carry  out  with 
his  best  judgment  and  all  his  force  the  will 
of  the  nation  which  has  elected  him. 

In  words  more  familiar  to  English  politi- 
cians, General  Grant  holds  that  hid  position 
ought  to  be  that  of  a  constitutional  kins, 
who  does  his  own  work,  instead  of  doing  it 
through  Parliamentary  agents.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  position  which  can  be  held  by  a 
perfectly  honest  man,  just  as  a  judgeship 
can,  and  is  indeed  by  no  means  without  a 
precedent.  It  was.  in  essentials,  the  precise 
position  of  Leopold  of  Belgium;  it  is,  in 
great  measure,  the  position  hitherto  held  by 
victor  Emanuel ;  and  it  is,  we  believe,  the 
permanent  position  of  the  conHtitutional 
Kings  of  Sweden.  It  was  in  our  own  his- 
tory that  of  William  IH.,  more  especially  in 
regard  to  all  foreign  affairs.  It  is  indeed  a 
better  position  than  theirs,  for  the  President, 
if  required  to  carry  out  national  orders  op- 
posed to  his  moral  conviction  —  as,  for  ex- 
ample, to  re-establish  slavery  —  may  resign, 
which  a  King  cannot,  except  in  very  rare 
circumstances,  justifiably  do.  He  may 
have  no  fitting  successor  immediately  at 
hand,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there 
has  never  been  in  European  history  a  satis- 
factory Regency.  The  President  may  have, 
of  course,  to  change  his  Cabinet  more  fre- 
quently than  at  present ;  but  the  Constitu- 
tion presents  no  difficulties  in  that  direction, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why,  with  a  ^  loyal  ** 
President,  such  a  scheme  of  goveriimenc 
should  not  work.  But  it  involves  undoubt- 
edly the  greatest  revolution  yet  effected  in 
the  American  system.  Without  attempting 
to  analyze  the  precise  intention  of  the  iram- 
ers,  who,  far-sighted  as  they  were,  were  not 
prophets,  it  is  certain  that  the  President  has 
always  been  the  representative  of  a  party 
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ratlier  tban  of  Ihe  nation ;  that  party  infi* 
delity  has  rarely  been  forgiven,  and  that  on 
the  rew  occasions  on  whicn  the  majority  has 
turned  during  a  term  of  office  the  President 
has  been  more  or  less  refractory.  A  dozen 
devices  bavo  been  suggested  for  making  the 
national  will  alwavs  and  immediately  so- 
preme,  but  none  of  them  are  equal  to  that 
nrfaich  General  Grant  suggests,  the  steady 
snbuitssion  of  the  Executive  Co  that  will 
whenever  embodied  in  the  law.  If  he  ad- 
heres to  Ills  resolve,  and  his  example  is  fol- 
lowed, the  collision  between  Mr,  Johnson 
and  Congress  will  have  removed  that  dan* 
ger  for  ever  out  of  American  politics. 

We  shall  be  told,  we  suspect,  that  the 
change  removes  one  more  check  upon  the 
direct  action  of  the  democracy  in  Agnerica, 
but  tlie  charge  is  only  partially  true.  The 
Presidents  have  very  raraly  acted  as  checks, 
have  rather  carried  out  as  partisans  the  will 
of  the  dominant  paoty  which  elected  them. 
They  have  given  intensity  to  its  action  rather 
tban  restrained  it,  and  in  the  few  cases  in 
which  they  have  swerved,  as  in  Mr.  John- 
son's, an  unavailing  resistance  has  only  tend- 
er! to  make  action  violent  and  spasmodic. 
The  real  checks  on  over-hasty  action  in 
America  are  the  vastness  of  the  country, 
which  produces  wide  differences  of  interest, 
and  allo\^  wide  divergences  of  political  be- 
lief, the  local  life  of  the  States,  and  the 
length  of  time  which  elapses  before  a  Con- 
fsress  once  elected  can  be  entirely  chanored. 
It  is  not  resistance  to  the  national  will  winch 
is  desirable  in  a  Constitution,  but  full  op- 
portunity for  consideration  and  argument, 
and  this  Congress  itself,  not  being  subject 
to  diissolution,  can  secure.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  habitual  submission  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  people,  when  their  resolve  has 
been  deliberately  expressed,  will  not  only 
give  strength  and  steadiness  to  the  Adminis- 
tration, but  will  immensely  increase  the 
sense  of  responsibility  in  Congress.  Let  it 
be  known  that  a  vote  will  be  obeyed,  and 
we  shall  not  have  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passing  resolutions  intended '  as  mere 
declarations  of  a  prevailing  sentiment,  refus- 
ing to  surrender  captives  illegally  made,  or 
threatening  to  decline  to  ratify  treaties  like 
that  for  the  purchase  of  Alaska.  Congress 
will  be  weigned  by  its  own  sense  of  power 
ju:<t  as  Paruament  is,  to  its  own  infinite  im- 
provement. It  may  be  that  General  Grant 
will  not  be  elected,  or  that,  elected;  he  may 
understand  his  position  in  a  different  sense 
from  the  one  he  now  expresses ;  but  if  he  is 
elected  and  adheres  to  his  view,  the  Repute 
lie  will  have  undergone  a  peaceful  ana,  in 
our  judgment,  a  most  hopeful  reform.  | 


IVom  The  Speotator,  Jan.  4. 
TH£  KBY  TO  ITALIAN  WEAKNESS. 

LooxsD  at  onrsorily  from  a  distance,  it 
must  be  confessed  Italy  offera  at  this  mo> 
ment  a  spectacle  of  well  nigh  repulsive  con« 
fusion.    The  first  impression  that  cannot 
but  come  over  any  one  who  merely  glanoea 
at  her  present  condition,  will  be  that  every- 
thing and  everybody  have  contrived  to  get 
into  a  hopeless  jumble  of  cross-purposes  and 
cross-impulses.    It  looks  at  the  first  blush  as 
if  all  sense  of  common  instinct  had  gone 
out  of  the  people  —  as  if  the  sabstance  of 
the  country  were  reduced  into  a  shapeless 
pulp  without  organic  life,  except  of  such 
noxions  nature  as  begets  individual  jealous- 
ies and  discordant  passions.    And  yet,  ugly 
enoi^h  though  the  casa  is  at  the  best,  we 
beliere  that  this  view  of  it,  which  would 
rate  Italy  at  the  same  political  worthless* 
ness  as  Spain  or  the  South  American  com- 
monities,  is  clearly  wrong.    The  evil  which 
is  afiecting  Italy  does  not  proceed  from  de-> 
composition  at  heart,  or  a  popular  deadness 
to  great  interests,  bnt  has  its  one  root  in 
one  distinct   cause  —  a  cause,  indeed,  of 
grievons  consequences,  but  neither  of  infre-* 
qnent  oconrrence  in  the  history  of  nations, 
nor  of  insuperable  malignancy,  for  we  our- 
selyes  have  had  long  to  struggle  against  it 
—  the  irilful  waywardness  of  the  Crown. 
The  moment  is  come  when,  on  this  head, 
plain  speaking  has  got  to  be  a  necessity,  if 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Italy  is  to  be  made  in- 
telligible to  those  who  have  believed  in  her 
future,  bnt  now  are  at  a  loss  what  to  make 
of  her  prospects.    The  whole  entanglement 
of  the  present  complication,  not  merely  re- 
trospectively as  arising  out  of  the  Garibal- 
dian  movement  so  artificially  promoted,  but 
likewise  in  its  existing  phase  a^  a  Ministe- 
rial crisis,  is  materially  due  to  the  untoward 
action  of  the  Crown.    If  Genernl  Menabrea 
at  this  moment  finds  th|||Mk  of  forming  a 
really  efficient  AdmiaHktion  beset  with 
desperate  difficulties,  it^hould  be  known 
that  they  do  not  proceed  so  much  from  the 
want  of  men  for  the  work,  or  their  nn(»atri- 
otic  unwillingness  to  assist  him  at  the  pinch, 
as  from  the  tact  that  the  Sovereign's  stiff- 
necked  objection  obliffes  him  to  eliminate 
80  many  who  -are  otherwise  proper  men. 
Since  Cfount  Cavoor,  no  Minister  has  con- 
trived to  acquire  that  ascendancy  over  the 
King  which  conld  make  him  defer.    Like 
all  the  family  of  Savoy,  he  has  stronff  im- 
pnlses  to  kingriiip,  and  loves  to   inanlge 
them   tbroogn  the   medium    of  personal 
agents,  who   are  mostly  mere   favourites. 
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The  Camerillaf  oomposed   of  sycophantic 
aide-deHsanips  devoid  of  political    educa- 
tion, with  a  sprinkling  of    political   ad- 
venturers, who  nlled  the  King's  brain  with 
flmoiiul  projects  of  policy,  had  tripped  up 
minister  after  minister    until    it   brought 
Rattazzi  into  power,  and  is  now  aj;ain  at 
work  in  thwartmgthe  ibrmation  of  an  effi- 
cient Cabinet.    It  will  be  remembered  that 
in  April  last  Bacon  Hicasoli  suddenly  re- 
signed, with  his  whole  Ministry,  without  any 
OTert  reason  for  such  a  step.    It  was,  in- 
deed, known  that  he  had  been  engaged  in 
the  labour  of  remodelling  on  a  hroaJS  basis 
the  haphazard  Cabinet  over  which  he  had 
assamed  the  presidency  at  the  moment  of 
war,  but  as  £w  as  we  know  his  advances 
had  been  met  by  the  men  to  whom  he  had 
applied  .for  assistance.    A  programme  for 
dennite  and  searching  reforms  of  the  finan- 
ces and  organization  had  been  elaborated, 
bat  when  presented  to  the  Kin^  the  latter 
set  his  faee  against  it    Then  it  was  that 
Sella,  in  an  interview  with  the  Sovereign, 
felt  it  his  duty  to  speak  words  of  unvar- 
nished truth,, which,  report  says  were  much 
resented,  and  the  upshot  was  that  the  conn; 
try  lost  the  services  of  an  Administration 
'  honestly  bent  on  setting  things  to  rights  at 
home,  in  order  to  be  hjemded  over  to  the 
oare  of  a  set  of  dummies,  who  were  the 
complaisant  tools  of  S.  Battazzi.    It  is  not 
neoessanr  for  our  purpose  to  consider  how 
far  this  Minister  was  the  prime  prompter  of 
the  movement  led  by  Garibaldi.    What  is 
•of  importance  is  to  know  exactly  what  oc^ 
cnrredin  the  interval  between  Battazzi's 
first  resi^ation,  when  orders  were  given 
finom  Pans  to  suspend  the  already  embarked 
expedition,  and  the  moment  when  the  £m- 
petor,  on  receipt  of  further  news  fix>m  Flor- 
ence, finally  despatched  an  army  to  Bome. 
This  covers  the  time  when  Cialdini  tried  to 
form  a  Ministry,  when  Battazzi  was  again 
sent  fbr,  and  when  Garibaldi  was  openly  al- 
lowed to  show  ^nself  in  Plorence.    We 
have  the  best  rat^p^  for  believing  that  dur- 
ing this  most  cmRsal  period  the  King  was 
privately  actin;^  without  the  knowledge  of 
General  Cialdini,  and  that  what  actually 
precipitated  the  fatal  return  of  a  French 
Army  to  Italy  was  a  defiant  tel^am  sent 
by  the  Kinjg  to  the  Empecor,  to  wnich  none 
except   private   advisers  were  privy.     If 
this  be  true,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  is,  then 
on  Victor  Enuumel   personally  rests    the 
tremendous  responsibility  of  having  brought 
about  the  oonsummatioa  of  Italy's  present 
humiliation  by  self-willed  action,  which  has 
not  even  the  dignity  of  firmness  to  set  it 
oft ;  for  when  the  French  actually  invaded, 


neither  the  King  nor  his  Court  had  the 
nerve  to  be  as  good  as  €Leii  word,  and 
march  on  Bome.    It  was  then  that  with  a 
grudging   grace   Victor    Emanuel,  like  a 
Generalforced  to  capitulate,  had  to  accent 
the  services  of  General  Menabrea  and  hu 
colleagues,  who  may  no  doubt  be  inferior  in 
some  respects  to  what  would  be  desirable, 
but  certainly  have  shown  no  small  patriot' 
ism  in  standing  forwsu^  in  the  breach.    But 
now  these  men,  in  deference  to  constitution- 
al custom,  have  resigned  office  in  the  face  of 
an  adverse  vote,  afler  a  debate  marked  b^  a 
most  infianmiatory  speech  from  Battazzi  — 
a  speech  which  it  is  asked  whether  he  de- 
livered entirely  from  his  own  inspiration  — 
and  General  Menabrea  is  at  present  charged 
with  a  reconstruction  of  his  Cabinet,  which 
he  appeacB  to  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
effect.    In   the  most   tr^rin^    conjuncture, 
with  the  country  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
when  every  conservative  element  nas  to  be 
strenuously  appealed  to,  the  mode  in  which 
the  Sovereign  elected  to  give  public  testi- 
mony of  the  countenance  he  extended  to 
his  sorely  tried  minister  was  by  going  away 
from  Florence.    It  is,  indeed,  not  improba- 
ble that  while  at  Turin  the  King  conferred 
with  some  leading  members  of  the  Vie^ 
montese  party,  but  that  is  not  enough  to  jus- 
tify his  departure.    The  negotiations  with 
Count  Fonza  di  San  Martino  testify  to  the 
fact  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  ob- 
tain the  services  ot  the  so-called  Permanent^ 
League.      But  these  overtures,  it    is    an- 
nounced, have  failed ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to 
guess  why,  with  our  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
^mme  of  their  party.     The  Permanente 
insists  on  stringent  retrenchment,  but  «- 
pecially  in  the  Military  Department;  in 
iact,  it  is  in  this  respect  an  administrative 
reform  league ;  nor  will  Count  Ponza  di 
San  Marti  no  waive  an  iota  on  this  bead. 
But  then  here  he  strikes  against  the  inte^ 
ests  of  those  backstairs  influences  which  are 
so  powerful  in  the  Palace.     These  succeed- 
ed last  April  in  ensuring  the  rejection  of  a 
programme  of  searching  reform,   and  we 
apprehend  that  to  the  same  causes  must  he 
ascribed  the  renewed  failure  of  General 
Menabrea  in  his  attempt  to  come  to  terms 
with  this  party. 

It  is,  tnen,  to  the  King  directly  that  we 
must  trace  the  source  of  the  unfortunate  dif- 
ficulties that  are  paralyzing  the  infant  vigour 
of  Italy,  —  not  to  any  ramcal  defect  in  her 
constitution.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  look 
into  the  matter,  we  shall  have  reason  to 
wonder  that  a  country  so  sinned  agaiitft 
should  have  shown  so  much  ^litical  virtae 
under  the  circumstances.    It  is  quite  a  f^ 
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impreflsion  that  the  conservative  elements  of 
the  coantry  are  broken  up  in  personal  hos- 
tilities. At  this  moment  nothing  stands  in 
the  way  of  an  Administration  that  would 
comprise  Ponasa  di  San  MartinO)  Menabrea, 
Kcasoli,  and  Sella,  —  in  a  word,  every 
statesman  of  character, — except  the  King's 
individual  self-will.  It  is  he  who  has  ostra- 
cized the  eminent  men  of  the  country  sim< 
ply  because  he  has  not  found  them  subser- 
vient, but  th^re  is  nothing  on  their  part 
which  tends  to  keep  them  aloof  from  each 
other.  At  the  same  time,  the  distinctness 
of  the  national  feeling  has  been  brought  out 
with  sharpened  point  by  what  has  just  hap- 
pened. Greneral  Menabrea  was  the  one 
Italian  statesman  against  whom  suspicion 
existed  on  the  score  of  his  supposed  cleri- 
calism. When  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  set 
all  other  Italians  in  the  same  category 
of  ungodlies,  Menabrea  was  the  man  whom 
he  pointed  to  as  the  one  expeption, — the 
one  Italian  who  never  would  lay  an  unholy 
fin^r  on  Rome.  It  only  affords  a  new  and 
striking  proof  of  how  thoroughly  the  Briest- 
Iv  and  Legitimist  party  misunderstood  Italy, 
ior  General  Menaorea's  declarations  about 
Rome  are  precisely  identical  with  those  of 
Baron  Ricasoli  and  of  every  sensible  Ital- 
ian. On  this  score,  then,  the  present  trial 
has  its  compensating  feature.  The  unanim- 
ity of  all  genuine  Italians  in  their  deter- 
mination not  to  forego  their  right  to  Rome 
has  been  elicited  with  capital  rorce  on  this 
occasion ;  and  this  expression  of  Unanimity 
has  served  afresh  to  cement  the  nation. 
JUoT  should  it  be  overlooked  by  those  who 
may  be  disposed  to  anticipate  the  inevitable 
disruption  of  Italy  from  her  own  discords, 
that  in  no  instance  has  there  been  a  symp- 
tom of  treasonable  influences  such  as  have 
made  Spain  the  standing  scene  of  pronun- 
ciamerUos.  The  native  enemies  of  Italy  are 
either  emigrants  or  are  in  Rome,  —  but  in 
the  country  itself,  though  there  is  dissatis- 
faction, there  is  no  defection  from  the 
Unity  on  the  part  of  those  who  brought  it 
about.  The  XJnitv  has  nothing  to  fear, 
then,  at  home,  unless  it  be  at  the  handj 
which  of  all  others  should  be  its  natural  de- 
fender to  the  death.  It  is  this  possiblo  stab 
from  behind  that  Italy  has  alone  any  serious 
cause  to  dread.  For  it  must  never  be  sup- 
posed that  Italy  as  a  unit  could  hope  to  sur- 
vive the  Monarchy.  l%e  Idea  that  Italy 
might  relieve  herself  by  a  revolution  that 
•hoald  exchange  the  monarchical  for  a  re- 
ptiblican  union  is,  we  believe,  chimerical. 
The  elements  fox*  such  a  Union  are  utterly 
warning,  so  that  if  by  any  accident  the  ex- 
isting monarchy  were  broken  up,  the  inevi- 


table consequence  must  be  to  restore  a  con- 
stellation of  small  dynasties,  necessarily 
animated  towards  each  other  with  jealous- 
ies, and  re-establish,  therefore,  the  perma- 
ment  disruption  of  national  force,  to  the 
sole  advantage  of  the  Pope's  temporal  ea- 
tate  and  a  foreign  Protectorate.  Whatever 
may  be  the  ultimate  destinies  of  Italy,  her 
immediate  preservation  as  a  Power  depends 
on  the  maintenance  of  that  Monarchy  which 
is  the  bond  of  her  present  Constitution,  and 
it  is  in  our  opinion  most  creditable  to  the 
Italians  of  political  standing  that,  under 
circumstances  of  deeply  provoking  disap- 
pointment, they  have  seizea  this  axiom,  ami 
instinctively  persist  in  upholding  the  pres- 
tige of  the  Grown  against  its  own  wayward 
action. 


From  Tbe  London  Bevlew,  Jan.  4. 
THB  COMING  PSESIDBNT. 

Thbbe  thin^  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  immediate  political  future  of  tbe 
United  States  have  been  settled  during  tbe 
brief  antc-Cfaristmas  sittinff  of  Congress. 
It  has  been,  first  of  all,  decided  that,  unless 
the  President  shall  commit  some  offence 
quite  beyond  the  endurance  of  tbe  country, 
he  is  to  remain  Chief  Magistrate  until 
March  4,  1869.  In  the  next  place  it  has 
been  decided  that  Congress  will  adhere, 
without  any  important  modification,  to  its 
adopted  plan  a(  reeonstruction.  In  the 
third,  it  has  been  rendered  certain  that,  un- 
less some  unforeseen  complication  of  the 
situation  should  supervene^  General  Grant 
is  to  be  the  next  President  of  the  Unit<^ 
States.  His  nomination  is  not  desired  by 
the  extreme  wing  of  either  the  Democratic 
or  the  Republican  party ;  but  the  conserva- 
tives of  both  have  so  evidently  manifested 
their  determination  to  support  him,  that 
neither  part;^  can  veotu^^  to  present  an  op- 
posing candidate*  Indeed,  it  is  now  the 
Miefof  some  of  the  most  sagacious  politi- 
cians that  both  will  nominate  him  for  the 
principal  oflke,  and  that  the  presidential 
contest  will  be  confined  to  the  office  of  Vice- 
President  If  such  should  be  the  conditions 
of  the  coming  campaign,. it  will  be  of  a  kind 
unprecedented  in  American  history,  and 
its  siffuificance  at  the  present  juncture  can 
hardly  be  explained  as  popular  enthusiasm 
for  the  military  renown  of  General  Grant. 
^  During  die  whole  of  this  year  the  onea- 
tion  has  oeen  foremost  in  America,  What 
an  the  political  opimons  of  General  Grant  ?• 
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For  tbe  same  length  of  time  that  officer  has 
observed  a  reticeQoe  which  has  gained  for 
him  the  appellation  of  **  the  Sphinx."  Since 
the  war  he  has  appeared  on  many  public 
occasions ;  he  was  welcomed  on  the  plat- 
forms at  the  great  coUege  commencements ; 
he  was  the  object  of  demonstrations  in  New 
York  and  other  great  cities ;  be  was  one  of 
the  President's  suite  during  the  famous 
Western  tour;  and  on  all  these  occasions 
he  addressed  the  public,  generally  in  these 
words  —  ^'  Ladies  and  gentlemeut  I  am  no 
speaker.  I  can  only  say  that  1  thank  you 
heartily  for  these  manifestations  of  your 
favour."  Not  even  the  American  imagina- 
tion could  detect  in  these  words  any  pro- 
found intimation  of  the  Grenerars  ideas  of 
public  policy.  It  was  known  that  he  had 
been,  before  the  war,  a  Democrat ;  but  he 
had  never  been  a  partisan,  and,  during  the 
war,  his  intimate  association  was  with  the 
Republicans.  As  he  pertinaciously  refused 
to  give  the  public  any  information  concern- 
ing his  opimons,  his  mends  began  to  answer 
for  him.  No  fewer  than  twenty-three  dif- 
ferent expositions  were  published,  each 
claiming  to  have  been  derived  from  conver- 
sations with  the  General,  and  to  be  authen- 
tic ;  and  several  of  them  bore  the  signatures 
of  eminent  politicians,  r—  as  the  I&n.  Mr. 
Washbume,  and  Mr.  Forney,  Clerk  of  the 
Senate,  —  who  were  known  to  be  personally 
acquainted  with  him.  The  difficulty  was, 
however,  only  enhanced  by  these  explana- 
tions, for  the  twenty-three  were  absolutely 
destructive  of  each  other.  According  to 
them  the  General  was  a  Johnsonian,  a  red- 
hot  Radical,  a  Democrat,  a  Republican,  and, 
in  short,  the  probabilities  as  to  his  views 
were  left  by  these  testimonies  yery  nicely 
balanced. 

In  this  state  of  uncertainty  the  matter 
remained  until  the  publication  of  the  testi- 
mony taken  on  the  question  of  impeach- 
ment. In  that  it  appears  the  Judiciary 
Committee  had  sheeted  the  General  to  a 
very  searching  ef^iaation,  and  he  seems 
to  have  answered  the  majority  of  questions 
with  fulness  and  frankness.  There  was^  of 
course,  no  opp<Mrtunity  for  them  to  demand 
an  expression  of  his  abstract  opinions ;  but 
after  a  careful  perusal  of  his  testimony  we 
can  readily  unaerstand  why  it  is  that  the 
question  concerning  them  has  ceased  to  be 
reiterated,  and  may  also  oather,  to  some 
extent,  the  significance  of  the  increased 
probabilities  of  his  beooming  President  by 
a  union  of  parties  sneh  as  has  not  occurred 
since  the  election  of  Washington.  It  ap- 
pears on  the  record,  that  soon  after  the 
accession  of  President  Johnson  to  the  ¥nmr 


dency  he  was  anxious  to  bring  to  trial  and 
punishment  the  leaders  of  the  confederaciy, 
including  (reneral  Lee  and  other  military 
officers,  and  that  General   Grant  had    to 
make  a  very  stem  resistance  to  this,  and, 
so  far  as  the  military  leaders  were  concerned, 
had  to  urge  their  righto  under  the  condi- 
tions of  surrender.    After  this  —  about  two 
years  ago,  that  is  —  the  President's  yiews, 
said  General  Grant,  underwent  a  change. 
The  feeling  in  the  South  soon  after  also  be- 
came much  changed,  and  ^or  the   worse. 
He  thought  it  necessary  that  some  kind  of 
civil  organization  in  the  rebel  States  should 
be  made  at  once,  and  he  favoured  the  plan 
brought    forward    by  President   Johnson* 
which  was  substantially  the  same  with  one 
whidi  Mr.  Lincoln  had  drawn  up  and  shown 
him  shortly  before  his  death.    But  General 
Grant  carefully  stated  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
meant  his  plan  only  as  a  proposition  to  Con- 
gress, and  he  took  it  for  granted  that  Mr. 
Johnson's  plan  was  to  be  submitted  in  the 
same  way.     He  regarded  them  also  as  tern* 
porary.    This  is  the  substance  of  his  testi- 
mony so  &r  as  it  casts  any  light  upon  bis 
general  views  or  upon  the  course  he  would 
be  likely  to  adopt  if  chosen  President.     It 
is  plain,  then,  that  the  administration   of 
Greneral  Grant  would  be  animated  by  a  gen- 
erous   and   honourable  spirit  toward  the 
South ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
this  respect  it  would  represent  the  senti- 
ment of  the  entire  country,  although,  so 
long  as  a  return  to  some  form  of  sUvery  is 
apprehended  or  even  conceivable,  the  North 
is  unwilling  to  have  clemency  take  the  form 
of  restoring  to  the   Southern  whites  com* 
plete  power  over  the  negro.    In  the  next 
place  the    impression    made    by   General 
Grant's  testimony  on  the  Democrats  will  be 
favourable,  since  it  shows  that  he  is  not 
bound  to  any  principle  of  negro  equality. 
He  approved  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  plan  -^  su^ 
stantially  Mr.  Johnson's  —  which  did  not 
contemplate  neffro  sufirage.     On  the  other 
hand  he  seemed  to  r^ard  the  plan  as  tem-> 
poraryi  and  indeed  (though  he  was  som^^ 
what  vague  on  this  point),,  he  intimated 
that  his  approval  was  based  on  a  good  feel- 
ing at  the  South  which  no  longer  existed* 
The  general  impression  conveyed  to  the 
ooontry  by  this  part  of  his  eyidence  is  prob* 
ably  the  correct  one;   it  is  that  Greneral 
Grant  takes  a  military  rather  than  a  po- 
litical -^  a  practical  rather  than  a  thenretU 
oal  —  view  of  the  situation  in  the  South, 
and  declines,  in  the  present  tentative  ooa- 
dition  of  events  to  conmut  himself  to  anjr 
hard  and  fast  rule  of  reconstruction.    The 
Democrats,  desiring  a  readmission  of  the 
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Soatiieni  States  under  ibetr  old  laws  uncon- 
ditionally, as  if  there  had  been  no  rebellion, 
would  like  a  candidate  with  a  more  defi- 
■ite  theory,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
liie  Radical  Republicans  who  beliere  that 
Southern  loyalty  and  order  must  for  the 
fbture  depend  upon  the  negro.  But  the 
recent  elections  have  awake^d  misgiyings 
with  both  of  these  parties  that  they  cannot 
carry  the  heart  of  the  people  with  them, 
and  it  is  certain  they  cannot  against  a  man 
of  General  Grant's  popularity.  That,  how- 
evert  which  settled  the  question  of  his  nomi* 
■atioB  So  far  as  the  Republican  party  is  con- 
corned,  was  the  emphasis  with  which  Uie 
distinguished  witness  declared  that  his  ap- 
proru  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  giyen 
to  it  as  a  measure  to  be  laid  before  Con- 
j;re8S,  and  that  it  was  onl^  under  the  same 
impression  that  he  had  siven  any  consent 
to  the  similar  plan  shownliim  by  Mr.  John- 
son. "  I  was,  says  General  Grant,  "  in  fa- 
vour of  that  or  anything  else  which  looked 
tc  civil  ffovemment  until  Congress  could 
meet  and  establish  goYemments.  ....  I 
do  not  suppose  there  were  any  persons  en- 
gaged in  that  consultation  who  diought  of 
what  was  being  done  at  that  time  as  being 
lasting  any  longer  than  until  Congress 
would  meet  and  either  ratify  that  or  estab- 
lish some  other  form  of  government."  These 
views  were  r^eated  five  or  six  times  by 
the  witness.  They  show  unmistakably  that 
no  contest  could  a^se  between  himself  and 
Congress  at  all  similar  to  that  which  has 
occurred  under  the  present  ^re^dent. 
President  Johnson  has  been  trained  to  the 
Southern  theory,  which  holds  that  America 
it  ooastitutionaily  a  '^  white  man's  Oovem- 
ment,"  and  he  re^rds  the  enfranchisement 
of  tbe  negro  as  its  overthrow ;  hence  he 
faaapresaed  to  the  verge  of  a  eoun  d*iM 
his  resistance  to  Congrese*  Grenerai  Gfant 
is  a  Northern  man,  of  Northern  ancestors, 
wilih  a  traininsr  on  the  subject  of  the  rela- 
tive rights  and  dulfes  of  the  various  depart- 
meats  of  the  Government  that  would  prob- 
ably never  permit '  him  to  imagine  it  a 
President's  auty  to  make  laws,  decide  on 
their  conscitutioaality,  and  to  execute  tiiem 
or  not  ss  he  sees  £0.  The  expressions  in 
hii  testimony  of  deference  to  Congress, 
md-fais  instiDctive  relegation  of  the  whole 
mMut  of  reconstruction  to  its  authority, 
were  really  more  caloulated  to  win  the  fa- 
veer  of  the  RepabUcaas  than  any  decided 
opinions,  even  thoogfa  fitvonraUe  to  their 
owB.  Mr.  Johnson,  they  couM  not  forget, 
kad  anee  expresMid  o|iinions  vdiemenlJy 
Badieal.  Such  strong  views  sometimes  be- 
come inverted.    When  they  heaid  General 
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Grant  say,  "  I  was  not  in  fhvonr  of  anything 
or  opposed  to  anything  particularly,"  many 
a  weary  warrior  with  the  unyielding  *^  man 
at  the  White  Houee,"  must  have  felt,  this 
is  the  coming  man ! 

We  anticipate,  then,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  General  Grant  —  assuming  that 
there  is  to  be  one  —  a  truce  between  par- 
ties and  an  era  of  good  feeling.  It  is  j^b- 
able  that  the  Radicals  will  see  in  it  the  term 
of  tiieir  advance,  the  gleaning  of  their  last 
sheaf  over  the  ftirrows  of  the  war.  To  gai- 
ner what  they  have  reaped,  to  make  it  cer- 
tain that  all  the  tares  of  slavery  are  sepa- 
rated and  burnt,  will  heneeforth  be  the  chief 
aim  of  the  Republicans  and  old  Abolition- 
its  ;  and  in  General  Grant  they  will  at  least 
ilot  find  an  obstruction.  Democracy  will 
father  all  its  forces  to  recover  its  lost  power 
m  the  country,  and  will  be  consoled  by 
present  and  prospective  offices  for  its  ina- 
oiHty  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  electorail 
power  to  the  whites.  The  great  questions 
of  the  fhkffe  are  likdy  to  be  financial  or 
foreign,  and  these  will  tend  to  reunite  the 
various  parties  of  the  country  rather  than 
divide  them.  The  gai^e  between  the  par- 
ties has  been  anxiodslv  ^[mtched ;  the  stakes 
were  heavy.  The  Old  Tear  has  at  lailk 
cried  **  II  ne  va  plus."  Humanity  also  ha<| 
something  on  the  table,  and  need  not  ba  all 
dissatisfied  with  tiie  result* 


From  The  Speotstor*. 

SAnrr  faul.* 

This  little  poem  is  a  verv  remarkable* 
prodaction ;  remarkable  both  for  the  de- 
gree and  for  the  kind  of  excellence  whicht 
it  attains,  though  that  excellence  is  not  of 
the  highest  order.  Mr.  Myers  does,  not 
seem  to  us  to  show  any^^mise  of  becom- 
m^  a  great  poet.  Wel^^b  his  work  no 
evidence  of  a  really  craRtve  imagination, 
no  poetic  insight,  intuition,  inspiration  (or 
whatever  word  we  choose  to  express  the 
mysterious  faculty  of  opening  up  a  new 
world  of  beauty).  Nor  has  he  a  rapid  and 
subtle  play  of  thought  and  fancy ;  his  ideas 
are,  for  the  most  part,  common*place,  and 
developed  rather  than  suggested.  But  if 
not  a  poet  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, 
Mr.  Myers  is  a  poetio  rheUmoian  of  very 
aausnai  power ;  it  is  rare  to  find  a  writer- 
who  combines  to  such  an  extent  the  fiKsalty 

*  Saita  Paul,   By  T,  VT.  B,  Vyors.   London :: 
Usdnillan.   •  » 
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of  commanicating  feeling  with  the  ^ulty 
of  euphonious  expression.  His  control  of 
language  and  rhythm  we  might  fairl/  call 
consummate,  if  he  had  the  ars  celare  artem ; 
if  he  could  avoid  exceBsive  or  obtrusive 
elaboration,  and  an  occasionally  extrava- 
sant  .usage  of  certain  euphonic  artifices. 
His  arrangement  of  words  is  governed  hj 
an  exquisite  suseeptibility  not  only  to  tbeir 
sound,  but  to  those  more  subtle  harmonies 
that  depend  on  their  associations ;  and  he 
shows  a  skill  rardy  surpassed  in  using  sim- 
ple materials  to  produce  complex  effects  of 
rhjTthm.  He  has  chosen  a  new  stanza, 
striking  and  fascinating  at  first,  but,  from 
its  pair  of  double  rhymes,  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  maintain ;  and,  as  the  basis  of  a 
long  poem,  open  to  obvious  objections.  It 
has  an  irresistible  tendencjr  to  a  rhythm  so 
strongly  accentuated  that  it  almost  inevita- 
bly wearies  the  ear  after  a  time,  and  dis- 
tracts the  attention  unpleasantly  from  sub- 
stance to  form.  Mr.  Myers*  manner  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  Mr.  Swinburne's 
in  one  or  two  poluts,  though  it  is  so  pecuKar 
that  to  eall  it  aik  imitation  of  the  latter 
would  convey  a  wroag  idea.  But  he  cer- 
tainly has  aaopted|  ana  even  gone  beyond, 
Mr.  Swinburne's  practice  of  alliteration. 
Of  course  it  is  difficult  to  draw  tiie  line 
between  use  and  abuse  of  this  '«r  any  other 
trick  of  euphony :  the  trick  will  probably 
give  pleasure  up  to  the  point  at  whidi  it  be- 
comes offensive ;  and  tnat  point  will  vary 
indefinitely  with  the  reader.  Mr.  Swin- 
burne (and  Mr.  Myers  after  him)  seems  to 
re^rd  alliterataon  as  a  part  of  the  mi^ 
chmery  of  melodious  composition,  as  regu- 
lar and  universal  as  rh\nning;  and  there 
seems  no  reason  whjr  it  should  not  become 
•flo,  as  of  the  two  it  is  intrinsically  the  more 
subtle  and  refined  method  of  gratifying  our 
•sense  of  harmony.  Yet  from  nabit,  though 
alliterative  wcxrds  are  no  doubt  more  easy 
to  find  than  j[^mes,  especially  double 
rhymes,  the  f^^^^k  are  much  more  likely 
than  the  latte^Huggest  that  Hie  phrase 
had  been  moored  to  introduce  them. 
When  this  is  once  suggested,  the  trick,  dis- 
covered to  be  a  trick,  of  course  defeats  its 
own  end« 

The  faults  of  Mr.  Myers'  style  are 
brought  into  special  prominence  by  the 
nature  of  his  subject  The  poem  is  a 
monoloffue  or  rhapsody  supposed  to  be 
uttered  oy  St.  PauL  Now,  in  an  expression 
of  reli^ous  fbeling  we  peculiarly  require 
simplicity  and  rincerity  of  tone,  a  rigid 
'Subordination  of  form  to  matter,  'fne 
deliberate  mellifluousnets  of  Mr.  Myers 
occasionaHyjaiyupottus  in  the  more  im- 


passioned outbursts,  and  produces  somewhat 
of  the  effect  of  a  lUtualist  conscious,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  solemn  ceremony,  of  the 
exquisite  cut  of  his  chasuble.  Still  this 
only  happens  occasionally,  because  Mr. 
Myers  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  power 
of  communicating  feeling.  He  can  fos»  hit 
careful  constructions  of  words  and  rhythms 
which  would  otherwise  be  too  individuaUy 
noticeable  into  one  stream  of  glowing  and 
passionate  utterance.  We  have  said  that 
bis  poetical  ideas  ar^  commonplace,  hot 
they  almost  produce  the  effect  of  originality 
fh)m  the  intensity  with  which  they  are  i^ 
prehended,  and  the  subtle  and  anxioiis 
fidelity  wiUi  which  this  apprehension  is  ex- 
pressed. The  following  simile  will  afibrd 
an  illustration  of  this :  — 


"  Lo  as  some  bard  on  isles  of  the  Aegean 
Lovely  and  eager  when   the  earth   was 
young, 
Burning  to  hnrl  his  heart  into  a  paean. 
Praise  of  the  hero  frotn  whose  loins  he 
sprung;  — 


"  He,  I  suppose,  with  sach  a  care  to  carry, 

Wandered  disconsolate  and  waited  lone:, 
Smiting  his  breast,  wherein  the  notes  would 
tarry, 
Chiding  the  slumber  of  the  seed  of  soog: 

**  Then  in  the  sudden  glory  of  a  minute 
Airy  and  excellent  the  proem  camo. 
Bending  his  bosom,  for  a  god  was  in  it, 
Waking  the  seed,  for-it  had  burst  in  flame." 

Here  there  is  little  originaUty  of  idea,  and 
too  much  expansion;  still,  the  more  we 
examine  it,  tne  more  we  see  that  e^err 
word  is  made  to  tell,  and  that  doubly,  botL 
in*Bound  and  sense. 

The  title  and  plau  of  the  poem  show  a 
certain  want  ot  dramatic  or  historicsl 
faculty.  The  rhapsody  is  not,  in  subetance, 
very  much  more  appropriate  to  St.  Paul 
than  to  any  other  passionate  mystic*  lo' 
deed,  in  some  respects  it  is  lew  appropri- 
ate; as  the  devotion  of  St  Paul,  however 
intense  and  fervent,  has  always  self-re- 
straint, and  if  we  ma^  use  the  term,  manli-  • 
nesB ;  whereas  there  la  a  feminine  tender- 
ness and  effusion  in  these  sentiments  which 
seem  to  belong  to  a  mystic  of  a  different 
type,  St  Fraacie  of  Assisi,  for  example. 
Patting  this  aside,  we  think,  Mr.  M^ 
has  followed  and  rendered  the  vanoos 
moods  of  mysticiflm)  the  diapason  of  reli' 

gions  hope,  fear,  joy,  and  anguish  with  equal 
delityand  foroe. 
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The  ricli,  warm  colouring  which  he  has 
shed  over  his  subject  forms  a  not  unpleas- 
ing  contrast  with  the  subdued  grey  tone  in 
which  religious  sentiment  is  usually  ex- 
pressed among  us.  The  latter  treatment 
seems  more  natural  and,  therefore,  more 
suggestive  of  depth  and  sincerity ;  but  the 
passionate,  ecstatic  feeling  forms  a  better 
motite  of  lyrical  poetiy. 

The  poem  is  attractive  from  its  patient 
evenness  of  work  and  unobtrusive  variety 
of  movement.  .It  has  none  of  the  faults  d 
immaturity  except  excess  of  artifice;  none 
of  the  crudeness,  obscurity,  inequality,  the 
impatient  carelessness,  the  self-defeatins 
effort  that  usually  mark  the  be{[;inning8  of 
a  new  poetic  stvle.  The  following  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  this  elaborate  and  grandilo- 
quenty  yet  highly  effective  manner :  — 

"  East  the  forefiront  of  habitations  holy 

Gleamed  to  Engedi,  shone  to  Eneglaim  ; 
Softly  thereout  and  from  thereunder  slowly 
Wandered  the  waters,  and  delayed,  and 
came. 

"  Then  the  great  stream,  which  having  seen  he 
showeth, 
Hid  iVom  the  wise  bnt  manifest  to  him, 
Flowed  and  arose,  as  when  Euphrates  flow- 
eth. 
Rose  from  the  ankles  till  a  man  might 
swim. 

"  Even  with  so  soft  a  surge  and  an  increasing, 
Drunk  of  the  sand  and  thwarted  of  the 
clod. 
Stilled  and  astir  and  checked  and  never* 
ceasing 
Spreadeth  the  great  wave  of  the  grace  of 
God; 

"  Bears  to  the  marishes  and  bitter  places 

Healing  for  hurt  and  for  their  poisons  bialm. 
Isle  after  isle  in  infinite  embraces 

Floods  and  enfolds  and  fHnges  with  the 
palm/ 


j» 


Some  of  these  lines  show  an  nnosual  power 
of  compellinff  the  broken  and  monosyllabic 
utterance  of  English  to  continuous  flexi- 
bility. Mr.  Myers  can  also  command  a 
more  braced  and  rapid  movement,  as  in  the 
following :  — 

**  WfaAl  can  we  do,  o'er  whom  the  unbeholden 
Hangs  in  a  night  with  wUch  we  cannot 
oopef 
What  but   look  sunward,  and    with   iMes 

golden 
Speak  to  each  other  softly  of  a  hope  1 


**  Can  it  he  tme,  the 'grace  He  is  declaring  ? 
Oh  let  us  trast  Uim,  for  his  words  are 
fair! 
Man,  what  is  this,  and  why  art  thou  despair- 
ing? 
God  shall  forgive  thee  all  but  thy  despair." 

The  close  is  conventionally  triumphant; 
but  the  motive  of  the  triumph  is  fine  and 
unconventional)  not  the  prospect  of  heaven- 
ly happiness,  bat  the  contemplation  of  the 
long  hne  of  saints  and  religious  heroes, 
shining  like  stars  before  the  dawn. 


From  The  Spectator,  Jan.  4 . 
HAfilBI'S  ARABIC  ASSRMBLIKS.* 

The  chasm  which  parts  the  Western  from 
the  Eastern  nations  is  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  enduring  facts  in  history.  Each 
circle  of  nations  has  existed  almost  from  the 
birth  of  history  apart,  knowing  little  and 
caring  less  for  the  other.  What  have  the 
ancient  Greeks  to  tell  us  even  of  the  Per- 
sians, with  whom  they  came  into  constant 
contact,  generally  but  not  always  hostile? 
or  of  the  Armenians,  or  even  of  the  tribes 
of  Asia  Minor  of  Oriental  origin,  although 
their  own  settlements  actually  bordered  on 
the  lands  of  these,  and  must  have  included 
within  their  walls  a  large  immigrant  popula- 
tion from  the  adjoining  districts  V  Curious 
relt^ous  rites  must  have  been  practised  in 
their  streets,  Eastern  ballads  must  have  been 
sung  under  their  windows,  evidences  of  no 
mean  civilization  among  their  neighbonrs 
must  have  met  them  everywhere ;  yet  how 
much  do  we  learn  of  all  this  from  the  great 
historian  of  Halicamassus  in  that  very  dis- 
trict, no  mean  observer  of  manners  and 
customs?  The  very  tap  ** Barbarian ** — 
though  not  used  in  the  oftnsive  sense  which 
now  attaches  to  it  —  of  itself  proves  a  want 
of  interest,  and  therefore  of  aiscrimination, 
in  all  that  concerned  their  Eastern  neigh- 
bours. Even  of  the  Phoenicians  they 
thought  they  had  discovered  enough  when 
they  found  the  great  Phosnicsan  god  to  be 
their  own  Hercules,  and  the  chief  goddera 
to  be  their  Aphrodite,  though  these  identifi- 
cations were  as  superficial  as  possible.    So 

•  7%€  J$$mbi^  ^A^SmirL  Translated  from- 
the  Arabic,  with  an  Introduction,  and  Notea  Hii- 
torioal  and  Orammntleal,  by  Thomas  Cbenery,  MA. 
Vol*  I.  aontalnUig  the  First  Tw«Bty-»lx  AuemhUes. 
London:  WUlianisaBdlfotvata.  1887. 
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with  the  Romans  "-^bdw  much  did  they 
know  or  care  of  the  kingdom  and  people  of 
Mithridates,  or  of  the  Parthians,  with  whom 
they  came  into  the  closest  and  not  most 
a^eable  contact  ?  They  were  all  Barba- 
rians alike,  whatever  evidences  of  ancient 
civilization  and  present  admirable  organiza- 
tion met  the  eyes  of  their  not  always  victorious 
legions.  In  later  times  the  rise  and  rapid 
spread  of  Islam  added  the  embitterment  of 
religions  differences  to  the  previous  estrange- 
ment. Yet  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  look  on 
this  as  the  cause  of  the  modern  separation. 
It  can  be  so  considered  only  by  those  who 
look  no  further  back  than  to  Mohammed ;  but 
if  we  look  further  back  to  the  older  times 
we  have  just  indicated,  we  see  the  same 
estrangement  still  existing,  and  can  regard 
Islam  only  as  the  greatest  index  of  the  dif- 
ference of  feeling  between  the  West  and  the 
East,  which  fh>m  the  Strong  dormant  re- 
ligious feeling  which  it  awaked,  gave  ex- 
pression and  loUsed  into  tbetioii>  but  eertain- 
ly  did  not  create  a  spirit  strongly  antago- 
nistic to  the  Western  eivitization. 

Yet  this  chasm  is  surely  not  desdned  to 
last  for  ever:  We  cannot  boast  that  the 
Orientals  have  everything  to  learn  and 
nothing  to  teach.  This  i&a  is  Bumniarily 
confuted  by  the  fact  that  all  apiritual  or  re- 
vealed religion  —  all  religion,  that  ia,  which 
has  any  element  of  permanence  in  it  — 
has  come  from  them.  Moses  and  Jesus 
were  as  truly  Orientals^  in  spirit  as  well  as 
in  birth,  as  Mohammed.  The  idea  of  the 
bond  between  God  and  Man,  involving  mu- 
tual obligations  and  affections,  appears  as 
the  natural  popular  faith  in  the  East  in  all 
ages.  In  Europe  it  had  to  be  distinctly  in- 
culcated as  a  doctrine,  and  was  only  gradu- 
ally and  slowly  receive.  The  Oriental  is 
by  birth  and  inmost  nature  religious ;  the 
European,  even  afler  so  many  ages  of 
Christianity,  is  so  more  by  education  (edu- 
cing the  dormant  feelinor)  than  by  any  ne- 
cessity of  his  natorei  Of  course  the  West- 
em  civilization  Iras  countervailing  virtues 
which  do  not  come  by  nature  to  the  Orient^ 
al.  Truth  and  honour  among  men  as  men 
—  as  distinguislied  from  mere  kindliness  to 
guests  and  neighbours  —  is  characteristic  of 
the  Western  world,  and  certainly  not  of  the 
Eastern.  But  the  great  fact  remains  that 
there  is  much  to  give  and  to  take  on 
both  sides,  which  forces  on  us  die  belief 
that  in  the  providence  of  God  the  estrange- 
ment is  not  to  last  for  ever. 

The  present  age  is  an  auspieions  one  for 
such  an  approximation  as  we  desire.  We 
have  no  longer  the  obscurantist  religious 
fanaticism  of  the  Middle  Aget,  which  cmM 


see  in  the  Infieldi  only  the  enemies  of  Crod, 
and  acknowledged  no  duty  towards  them 
but  that  of  extermination  ;  nor  the  atheism 
of  the  last  century,  which  would  deem  all 
human  faiths  equally  worthless.  Oar  histo- 
rians feel  themselves  impelled,  not  by  idle 
curiosity,  but  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  look  at 
both  sides  of  the  shield.  Writers  like  Wash- 
ington Irving  and  Prescott  have  contributed 
a  veiy  powerful  influence,  and  shown  as 
how  mnch  goodness  and  knowledge  was 
possessed  by  the  *■  impostor '  Mohammed  and 
bis  followers,  and  by  the  hated  Moots  of 
Spain. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  their  good  exam- 
ple has  been  followed  wp  in  this  conn  try  by 
men  able  to  introduce  us,  as  they  do  not, 
into  the  interior  workshops  of  the  Arabic 
literature.  The  number  (x  Englishmen  who 
have  some  acquaintance  with  Arabic  (the 
language  ef  Indian  law)  must  be  very  con- 
siderable ;  those  who,  from  their  position  in 
some  part  of  our  vast  Eastern  Empire,  or  at 
our  Oriental  diplomatic  or  consular  stations, 
might  have  it,  is  probably  still  greater ;  yet 
how  few  have  given  us  translations  o£  even 
the  most  noted  works  of  Arabic  literatnre, 
or  anthologies  as  specimens  of  works  too 
large  to  be  profitably  translated  entire !  To 
the  Germans,  with  none  of  our  great  oppor* 
tunities,  and  the  French  with  far  fewer,  we 
are  indebted  fbr  almost  all  our  books  of  this 
kind.  We  therefore  hail  with  a  special 
gratification  the  book  we  have  selected  for 
review. 

If  Mr.  Chenery  had  simply  wished  to  give 
us  an  idea  of  some  of  the  masterpieces  of 
Arabic  literature,  he  might  have  done  so 
with  infinitely  less  labour  to  himself,  and 
possibly  with  handsomer  acknowledgment 
from  his  critics  and  readers,  by  choosing 
some  other  and  easier  work.  But  he  seems 
to  be  made  of  iron ;  no  labour  daunts  him. 
He  selects  the  -most  intricate  and  difficult 
writer  among  the  Arabic  claasicft ;  whose 
every  line  contains  an  obscure  allusion,  a 
play  upon  words,  a  rhetorical  device  of  some 
sort;  on  whom  voluminous  commentaries 
have  been  written  to  make  the  work  intel- 
ligible to  the  writer's  countrymen.  And  he 
has  done  well  in  choosing  Hariri.  The  man 
who  can  translate  Hariri  ought ;  let  ea-sier 
books  be  1^  to  smaller  scholars.  Mr.  Che- 
nery might,  perhaps,  have  won  more  popu- 
larity by  choomng  a  less  difficult  book,  out 
he  has  preferred  to  lay  the  foandatioo  of  a 
great  reputation  asiong  scholars,  which  we 
think  he  will  achieve  b}*^  this  bold  venture. 
Nor  is  it  this  ambkioii  only  or  princtpally 
which  probably  guided  him  to  Hariri.  In 
receiving  a  tranuation  from  a  rich  and  va- 
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ried  foreigQ  literatare  like  the  Arabic  we  weW 
oome  most  warmly  the  most  characterislic 
works,  which  show  the  peculiar  mind  and 
habits  of  the  nation  most  clearly.  Many 
refined  German  critics  consider  Goethe's 
Jpkigenia  a  more  perfect  work  than  Fauxt ; 
bat  an  Englishman  who  is  looking  out  for  a 
specimen  of  German  literature  would  far 
rather  have  the  purely  German  play  than 
the  mere  imitation  of  a  Greek  drama.  So 
here ;  Hariri's  rhetoric  and  ingenoity  may 
not  be  to  our  taste,  but  they  are  intensely 
Arabic,  and  therefore  to  the  enlightened 
reader  far  more  welcome  than  even  such 
lyrics  as  might  have  flowed  from  PiRtrarch's 
pen.  We  should  read  foreign  literature  as 
we  should  travel  in  foreign  countries,  to  en- 
large our  insular  ideas,  and  see  things  (for 
the  time  being)  as  others  see  them,  and  not 
reserve  onr  praise  for  those  things  only  of 
which  we  can  say,  How  English  J  If  on 
retnminff  home  we  find  that  we  retom  to 
the  old  love,  still  the  change  of  scene  and 
the  new  experiences  have  been  good  for 
us,  as  they  must  at  least  have  shown  ns  life, 
virtue,  and  intellect  possible  under  other 
conditions  than  we  had  known.  liet  no 
one,  therefore,  be  deterred  from  looking  into 
Hariri  by  any  such  obserration  as  that  his 
mode  of  writing  is  very  foreign  to  £n^lisii 
taste. 

"Ahft  Mohammed  al  KIsim  ibn  'Alt  ibn 
Mohammed  ibn  'Othmftn  al  Hariri  was 
bom  at  Basra  [often  spelt  Bussorah,  from 
the  corrupt  modem  pronunciation],  in  the 
year  446  of  the  Hijra  (A.  D.  10S4  or  1055), 
and  he  died  in  515  (USl-S)  or  516  (1122^), 
in  his^native  dty.  His  Kfe  was,  therefore,  coq- 
temporaiy  with 'the  first  Crasade,  and  the  irrap- 
cfens  of  the  Christian  hoaU  added  mach  to  the 
political  troubles 'amid  which  his  lot  was  cast. 
The  whole  aspect  of  the  Mohammedan  world 
has  changed  since  the  days  when  Basra,  with 
its  sister  and  rival  citv  Knfa,  had  been  founded 
bgr  the  victorions  Aram  of  '  Omar's  Khalifate. 
rower  had  passed  from  the  Arab  race  in  Syria 

and  Irak In  the  boyhood  of.  Hanri, 

Toghril  Beg,  the  grandson  of  beljak  [the  Turk- 
ish oonquerorL  £sd  been  confirmed  b^  the 
powerless  i^hauf  Al  Ka'im  bi-amr  allah  m  all 
his  conti nests,  loaded  with  honours,  saluted  as 
King  of  the  East  and  West,  and  endowed  with 
the  hand  of  the  Khalif 's  diiujrhter.  In  the  next 
reign,  that  of  Al  Mnktadi,  the  Se^uk  Turks 
captured  Jerusalem,  and  by  their  outrages 
■0dnst    the    Christian    pilgrims  excited  the 

western  nations  to  the  Cruiiade." 

• 

Bat  the  political  and  military  decline  of 
the  Arabs  in  Asia,  and  the  extinction  of 
the  Khalifiito  of  Bagdad  by  the  Turkish 
eonqnests,  was  by  no  DMans  the  knell  of 


Arabic  art  and  literature.  As  Mr.  Chenery 
well  says,  '*  In  Asia  the  Arabs  were  to  the 
northern  invaders  all,  and  more  than  all, 
that  the  Greeks  were  to  the  Romans." 
The  Turks  had  recently  adopted  the  reli- 
gion of  Islam ;  but  the  language  of  ita  Scrip- 
tures put  them  in  religious  matters  in  com- 
plete dependence  on  the  Arabs.  The  ac- 
tivity of  the  Arabs  in  literature  of  all  kinds 
of  course  added  eoormouslv  to  the  hold 
which,  as  custodians  of  the  Scriptures,  they 
had  over  the  illiterate  Turks.  The  litera- 
ture of  the  Khalifate,  therefore,  continued 
to  be  as  Arabic  as  before.  It  is,  however, 
a  priori  improbable,  and  contrary  to  fire- 
quent  actual  experience,  that  the  loss  of 
nationality  or  of  freedom  should  nukke  no 
difiference  in  the  character  of  the  literature. 
In  this  ease  we  may  sorely  regard  the  ex- 
cessive scholasticism  of  the  Arabic  writers, 
their  taste  for  the  oddest  and  idlest  literary 
conceits,  their  wonderful  elaboration  of  the 
forms  of  diction  alongside  of  perfect  poverty 
of  matter,  their  pleasure  in  obscurity  of 
style,  and  their  addiction  to  writing  large 
commentaries  only  rendered  necessary  bj 
this  very  obscurity,  as  largely  due  to  their 
political  subjection.  These  characteristics 
are  o&en,  but,  if  our  view  be  correct,  er- 
roneously, treated  as  inherent  in  the  Ara- 
bian character.  We  find  them  most  where 
the  political  sphere  is  the  narrowest ;  and 
least  of  all  in  Mohammed  himself,  whose 
mission  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been 
mainly  prompted  by  his  experience  of  veiy 
similar  unrealities  in  the  only  form  of  Chris^ 
tianity  that  met  his  eye,  that  of  the  clever 
but  degenerate  Byaantines. 

But  a  literature  of  this  kind  might,  never- 
theless, have  great  merits.  The  school  of 
Basra  had  even  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Hijra  fixed  the  Arabic  grammar,  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  language 
of  a  conquering  race,  which  would  be 
adopted  by  foreign  and  subject  peoples, 
who  would  corrupt  it  if  it  had  not  been  pre- 
viously sufficiently  studied  to  be  fixed  be- 
yond the  danger  of  corruption  through 
mere  ignorance.  It  need  soarsely  be  add- 
ed that  the  standard  by  which  it  was  thus 
fixed  was  the  Koran,  and  the  speech  of  Mo- 
hammed's own  tribe.  The  school  of^  Basra 
had  retained,  and  even  added  to,  its  im- 
portance, up  to  the  time  of  Hariri.  His 
predeeesBor,of  a  name  as  long  as  Hariri's,  but 
imown  as  Bad!'  az  Zemftn,  or  the  Wonder 
of  the  Timey  composed  the  first  Makftmat,or 
Assembly  J  —  or  Seance^  as  De  Sacy  calls  it. 
This  was  a  new  form  of  literature,  which 
became  very  popular  with  both  writers  and 
readers,  from  the  scope  it  gave  to  the  in- 
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troduction  of  any  nomber  and  any  kind  of 
stories,  serious,  comic,  religious,  or  moral. 
It  is  conducted  in  the  first  person  by  a  nar- 
rator who  is  supposed  to  be  speaking  to  a 
circle  of  listeners  who  forin  the  Assembly ; 
but  being  too  lon^  for  delivery  at  one  sit- 
ting, it  is  divided  into  a  number  of  sittings 
(herein  resembling  the  Arabian  Nights) ; 
hence  the  plural  title.  In  his  wanderings 
the  narrator  constantly  meets  a  clever  im- 
provisatore,  a  character  as  native  to  the 
Arabs  as  to  the  Neapolitans;  and  hears 
him  decluming  to  his  knot  of  listeners,  now 
in  one  form,  and  now  in  another,  sometimes 
at  a  funeral  in  the  garb  of  an  ascetic  speak- 
ing deep  religions  sentiments  on  death  and 
judgment,  sometimes  at  a  feast  in  a  merry 
vein ;  but  always  opening  the  purse-strings 
of  his  hearers  before  he  concludes,  and  then 
discovered  by  the  narrator,  who  has  been 
carried  away  by  his  eloquence  as  much  as 
any  of  the  hearers,  and  seen  in  his  real 
character  as  a  scamp  and  a  hypocrite. 
Though  the  reiteration  of  the  denouement 
makes  the  trick  seem  stale,  and  the  number 
of  *  Assemblies'  which  the  world  would 
stand  must  surely  be  limited,  there  is  hu- 
mour in  the  yery  idea  and  scope  finr  any  fur- 
ther amount  in  the  working  out.  The  As- 
semblies of  Hariri  are  written  in  rhymed 
prose  —  a  curious  species  of  composition,  of 
which  the  Arabs  are  vezy  fond.  Mr.  Che- 
nery  institutes  a  sort  of  coinparison  between 
this  and  the  Hebrew  Biblical  poetry. 
There  also  is  no  regular  alternation  of  long 
and  short  syllables,  but  the  verse  consists 
of  two  or  more  members  of  about  equal 
length,  readily  apprehended  by  the  parole 
Ulism  of  language  and  thought  in  the 
members.  In  the  Hebrew,  indeed,  rhyme 
is  not  introduced;  the  Arabs  make  the 
members  still  more  evident  by  rhyming  the 
final  words.  It  is  a  higher  style  than  plain 
prose,  and  couched  in  more  ornate  lan- 
guage ;  and  is  therefore  well  suited  to  the 
narrative  of  these  Assemblies. 

We  have  not  space  to  ^uote  a  whole  as- 
sembly, and  the  numour  is  scarcely  appjar- 
ent  in  a  mere  fragment;  but  the  following 
may  give  some  idea  of  the  seventh,  all  the 
verses  not  absolutely  necessary  being  omit- 
ted:— 

''Now  when  the  congregation  of  the  prayer 
court  was  gathered,  and  the  crowding  took 
men's  breath.  There  appeared  an  old  man  in  a 
pair  of  cloaks,  and  his  eyes  were  closed :  — 
And  he  bore  on  his  arm  what  was  like  a  horse- 
hair, and  had  for  a  guide  an  old  woman  like  a 
goblin.  —  Then  he  stopped,  as  stops  one  totter- 
ing to  sink,  and  greeted  with  the  greeting  of 


him  whose  voice  is  fbeble.  *—  And  when  he  had 
made  an  end  of  his  salutation  ho  circled  his 
five  fingers  in  his  wallet,  — and  brought  fbrtii 
scraps  of  paper  that  had  been  written  on  with 
colonn  of  dyes  in  the  season  of  leisnre,— And 
gave  them  to  his  old  beldame,  bidding  her  to 

detect  each  simple  one." Said  AI 

H&rith;  son  of  Hamm&m,  "  Now  when  I  had 
looked  on  the  garb  of  the  verses,  I  longed  for  a 
knowledge  of  him  who  wove  it,  the  broiderer  of 
its  pattern. ......  Then  did  the  old  woman 

hasten  back,  retracing  her  path  to  seek  her 
scroll ;  and  when  she  drew  near  to  me  I  pat 
with  the  paper  a  dirhem  and  a  mite :  —  And 
said  to  her,  *  If  thou  hast  a  fondness  for  the 
polished,  the  engraved  (aod  I  pointed  to  the 
dirhem),  show  me  the  secret,  the  obscure ;  —  but 
if  thou  wiliest  not  to  explain,  take  then  the  mice 
and  begone.'  —  Then  she  inclined  to  tbe  get- 
ting of  that  whole  full  moon,  the  brigh^fao&d» 

the  large But  it  troubled  my  heart 

that  perchance  it  was  Abfi  Zayd  who  was  in- 
dicated, and  my  grief  kindled  at  his  misliap 
with  his  eyes.  ...  So  I  cleaved  to  my  place, 
but  made  his  form  the  fetter  of  my  sight,  until 
the  sermon  was  ended,  and  to  leap  to  him  was 
lawful.  —  Then  I  went  briskly  to  him  and  ex- 
amined him  in  spite  of  tbe  closing  of  his  eye* 
lids.  And  lo!  my  shrewdness  was  as  the 
shrewdness  of  Ibn  ' Abbilis,  and  niy  discemmeot 
as  the  disoemment  of  lyfts.  —  So  at  once  I 
made  myself  known,  and  presented  him  with 
one  of   my  tunics,  and    bade    him    to    my 

bread Then  he  opened  his  eyes,  ana 

stared  round  with  the  twin  balls,  and"^  lo  I  the 
two  lights  of  his  face  kindled  like  the  Fcriu** 
d&n.  And  I  was  joyfid  at  the  safety  of  his 
sight,  but  marvelled  at  the  strangeness  of  his 
ways.  —  Nor  did  quiet  possess  me,  nor  did  pa- 
tience fit  with  me,  until  I  asked  him, '  What 
led  thee  to  feign  blindness;  thou,  with  thy 
journeying  in  desolate  places,  and  thy  travers- 
ing of  wUdemesses,  and  thy  pushing  into  iu 
lands  ? '  But  ....  he  sharpened  hb  look 
upon  me,  and  recited  :  — 


*  Stnoe  Time  (and  he  is  the  fkther  of  mankind) 

makeB  himself  blind  to  the  right  in  his  parposes 

and  alms, 
I,  too,  have  assumed  blindness,  so  as  to  be  oalled  a 

brother  of  it ;  —  what  wonder  that  one  should 

matoh  lilmself  with  his  father  f  * 


Then  said  he  to  me,  'Kise,  and  go  to  tbe 
closet,  and  fetch  me  alkali  that  may  clear  the 

eye,  and  clean  the  hand.' Then  1  rose 

to  do  what  he  bade But  when  I  re- 
turned   I  found  that  the  hall  was  empty, 

and  that  the  old  man  and  woman  had  fled 
away.  —  Then  was  I  extreme  in  anger  at  his 
deceit,  and  I  pressed  on  his  track  in  search  of 
him.  —  But  he  was  as  one  who  is  sunk  in  tbe 
BeiC,  or  has  been  borne  aloft  to  the  clouds  of 
heaven." 

In  this  p^tfsage  many  phrases  occor  which 
obvkmsly  demand  a  commentary,  which  is 
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amply  and  ably  supplied,  and  yet  not  over- 
dune,  by  Mr.  Chenery.  This  first  volume 
contains  162  pa<;e8  of  translation  of  the 
oriffinal  text,  and  S78  pages  of  introduction 
ana  notes.  The  second  volume  will  com- 
plete the  work. 


From  The  Spectator,  Jan.  4. 
XISS  DORA  GREENWELL'S  LAGOBDAIRE.* 

We  have  so  recently  reviewed  the  volu- 
minous life  of  Lacordaire  by  P^re  Chocame, 
that  we  shall  confine  ourselves  here  to  cbar^ 
acterixing  what  Mira  Green  well  has  added 
in  this  interesting  little  volume  to  make 
Lacordaire  a  living  figure  for  English  read- 
ers.   And  she  has  aone  much*    She  has 
not  only  abbreviated  the  fialler  life  with 
great  judgment,  but  she  has  brought  many 
other  materials  to  fill  in  the  pictures  of 
Lacordaire*s    most    intimate  friends,  —  of 
Madame  Swetchine,  that  spiritual  and  sub- 
tle! but  yet  powerful  and  ardent  nature  who 
described   herself  as  illustrating  fiuffon's 
planetary  theory  of  the  earth,  in  that  she 
nad  surely  been  sometime  **  detached  firom 
a  burning   sun,  and   ever  since  growing 
gradually   cooler,"  —  of  Lamennais,  that 
proud  and  absolute  philosopher-priest.  Cath- 
olic by  choice,  but  Protestant  by  necessity, 
who,  when  once  his  ideal  of  the  Church 
failed  him,  fell  into  despondency,  and  fos- 
tered a  gloomy  wrath  almost  live  that  of 
AJax, — of  Besson,  whom  once  a  Catholic 
soldier  among  hb  audience,  too  far  off  from 
him  to  catoh  his  words,  described  as  "a 
speaking  crucifix,"  —  of  Frederic  Ozanam, 
the  founder  of  the  lay  order  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  of  whom  Lacordaire  himself  said 
^  that  he  was  one  wi^  whom  all  blooms 
quickly,  and  all  comes  into  bloom  at  once, 
as  if  time  and  eternity  were  at  work  on  them 
together."    All  these  figures,  most  of  which 
bMonffed  to  the  group  of  which  Lacordaire 
himself  was  the  centre,  Miss  Greenwell  has 
sketched  with  a  skilful  and  vivid  touch, 
bringing  materials  firom  their  own  writings 
to  illustrate  each  of  them  more  particularly. 
They  add  very  much  to  the  picture.    For 
aPtotestant  it  is  difficult  enough  at  first 
not  to  question  the  sincerity  of  such  a  medi- 
eval seal  as  Lacordaire's.  But  it  becomes  im- 
possible to  question  it,  ho  soon  as  we  find  that 
those  who  grouped  themselves  round  Lacor- 
daire were  all  of  them  of  strong  and  origi- 
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nal  character,  who  exercised  the  sort  of  in- 
fluence which  never  was  yet  exercised  by 
any  considerable  group  of  the  missionary 
class  —  we  use  the  word  **  missionary,"  of 
course,  in  a  moral,  not  a  professional  sense 
—  without  deep  sincerity  and  disinterested- 
ness as  the  true  basis  of  their  character. 
Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  we  meet  with  a 
man  of  great  moral  force  and  influence, 
whose  truthfulness  of  nature  is  and  ever 
will  be  an  open  question  to  the  historian. 
But  then  we  do  not  find  such  a  one  becom- 
ing the  centre  of  a  set  almost  as  indepen- 
dent and  original  as  himself  and  who  retain 
thoroughly  their  love  and  reverence  for  him 
to  the  laet  Lacordaire's  relations  with 
such  men  as  Lamennais,  Ozanam,  Besson, 
and  such  a  woman  as  Madame  Swetchino, 
was  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  pro- 
found earnestness  and  sincerity  of  his  own 
character.  The  light  reflected  back  upon 
a  man's  character  mm  his  friends  and  cor- 
respondence often  ^ves  a  truer  glimpse  of 
him  than  that  derived  fix>m  his  own  acts 
and  words.  Miss  Greenwell  has  added  not 
only  to  the  charm  but  the  impressiveness 
of  her  book  by  the  outlines  she  has  given 
us  of  these  intellectual  companions  of  La- 
oordaire*s  life. 

The  comparative  independence,  too,  of 
her  position  as  a  biographer  from  what  is 
clearly  a  Protestant  point  of  view, — though 
in  what  degree  and  manner  Protestant  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  tell,  —  adds  to  the  vklue 
of  this  artistic  little  biography.  Miss  Greoi- 
well  is  quite  frank  in  pointing  out  the  moral 
inconsistency  of  Lacordairrs  apology  for 
the  Dominican  Order  with  his  own  eager 
liberalism  of  theory,  and  she  speaks  with 
just  severity  of  his  inadequate  treatment  of 
the  Dominican  share  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Inquisition,  —  nay,  of  St.  Donunic's 
own  share  in  those  iniquitous  transactions. 
Miss  Greenwell  speaks  with  perfect  candour 
of  Laoordaire*s  special  pleading  on  this 
head,  and  it  gives  us  confidence  in  her  on 
other  matten :  — 

"  He  lends  himself  with  a  special  pleading, 
altogether  ud worthy  of  his  usual  openness  and 
candour,  to  the  fiction  that  the  Church  never 
condemned  any  one  to  death,  referring  in  this 
to  what  has  been  truly  called  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  well-known  phrase  *  giving  over  tne  guilty 
to  the  secular  arm.'  The  sentence  of  the  In- 
quisition concluded  with  this  formulary:  — 
'  The  accused  must  he  abandoned  to  justice  and 
the  secular  arm,  which  we  pmy  and  affectionately 
charge,  as  well  and  strongly  as  we  can,  to  act 
towards  the  convicted  with  kindness  and  pity/ 
Besides  this,  we  are  told  to  remember  that  thei 
Church  condemns  no  one  for  their  opinions^ 
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only  for  '  dogmatizing/  or  teaching  those  opin* 
ions  to  others.  Argaaodnts  snch  as  those,  in  the 
face  of  the  hietori^d  fiK*t8  thej  are  connected 
with,  remind  one  of  an  anecdote  recorded  of 
Timour.  ,  At  the  taking  of  Aleppo,  when  the 
streets  wore  running  deep  with  blood,  and  his 
soldiers  busy  collecting  heads  to  frame  his  gi- 
gantic pyramid  of  skulls,  he  was  quietly  en- 
gaged in  controversy  with  the  the  doctors  on 
pomts  of  law  and  discipline,  labouring  to  prove 
to  them  —  we  are  not  told  with  what  success — 
that  he  was  himself  a  quiet  and  peaceable  per^ 
■on,  no  lover  of  craelty,  and  only  the  enemy 
of  wicked  and  unbelieving  persons." 

On  tbe  subject,  too,  of  his  austerities  and 
penances  she  speaks  with  similar  freedom, 
pointing  oat  that  *'  (^ere  ooold  be  little  real 
hamiliatton  in  being  flogged  by  an  adoring 
disciple,  shedding  tears  over  the  strokes  he 
is  compelled  to  inflict;"  and  she  quotes 
against  him  rety  instly  his  own  saying  that 
«« our  most  painful  mortifications  are  those 
which  are  not  taken  up  hj  us  at  will,  and 
which  neither  begin  nor  finish  at  our  plea»- 
ure."  Yet  Miss  Gk^eenweli  criticizes  this 
oraving  for  voluntary  suffering  in  Lacor- 
daire  with  a  very  doufadul  hand.  She  is 
half  inclined  to  the  belief  that  all  suffering, 
eyen  inyoluntarj  or  tinmoral  pain,  may  h^ 
expiatory.  She  speaks,  with  what  to  us 
sounds  an  irrational  superstition,  of  the  law 
of  sacrifice  to  which  ^  the  moth  submits 
when  it  shriyels  *  in  no  ineffectual  fire.' " 
The  truth  is  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  the 
moth  does  not  submit  to  this  law  of  sacri- 
fice at  all.  It  is  the  victim  of  it,  but  in  all 
probability  quite  inyoluntarily,  and  the 
only  sense  in  which  it  may  possibly  be 
rightly  termed  *'  a  law  of  sacrifice  "  at  all 
to  whieh  the  moth  is  a  yietim,  is  this,  — 
that  the  principle  which  attracts  it  to  the 
flame  in  which  it  peridies,  may  be  so  essen- 
tial to  the  lift  and  yitaltty  of  its  speoies 
tiuit  the  few  may  be  said  to  die  in  order 
that  the  many  may  liye.  This  is,  however, 
but  conjecture  of  the  yaguest  kind,  and  we 
confess  that  we  see  no  yalue  in  the  analo- 
gies derived  from  physical  and  animal  na- 
ture for  a  law  the  whole  meaning  of  which 
depends  on  the  yoluntary  and  willing  bear- 
ing of  pain  by  one  in  order  that  another  may 
be  deuvered  fi^om  it.  If  Lacordaire  b^ 
lieyed  that  every  stripe  inflicted  on  his  own 
back  saved  some  other  human  being  from 
an  equal  or  much  worse  suffering,  —  be 
would  have  been  quite  right  if  he  had  let 
himself  be  slowly  flogged  to  death.  But 
.  then  what  a  poor  superstition,  and  one 
grounded  in  how  poor  a  yiew  of  the  Father 
4Uid  the  Redeemer,  this  would  haye  been ) 
I^or,  in  spite  of  all  his  yague  panegyric  of 


yicarious  suffering,  can  we  make  out  that 
he  really  held  it.  We  infer  rather  that  bis 
love  of  penance  was  due  to*  a  belief  that 
every  pan^  he  suffered  helped  him  to  enter 
more  deeply  into  his  Loni's  nature,  into 
the  mystery  of  the  crucifixion ;  —  that  fa* 
courted  pain  much  less  as  the  mode  of  win- 
ning peace  for  oth^«,  than  as  the  mode  of 
winning  a  new  reyelation  for  himself.  He 
thought  he  saw  His  master  more  plainly 
when  his  own  flesh  was  bleeding  with  self* 
inflicted  pangs,  than  when  he  was  well  and 
strong.  Otherwise  he  would  never  have 
insisted,  —  as  he  did  theoretically,  at  least, 
—  Uiat  penance  should  always  stop  short  of 
ix^ury  to  health.  He  held  that  he  had  a 
riffht  to  inflict  on  himself  any  suffering  by 
which  he  could  better  understand  his  Lord, 
if  it  did  not  diminish  the  talents  at  that 
Lord's  disposal,  —  but  this  he  evidently 
thought  that  he  had  no  right  to  do.  Pen- 
ance was  to  him  only  another  mode  of  ac- 
cess to  Christ,  another  practical  mode  which 
came  in  aid  of  charity  and  purity  of  life. 
Just  as  yoa  may  say  tnat  to  understand  a 
painter  you  must  have  p>ainted  yourself,  how- 
ever badly,  — so  Lacordaire  imagined  that 
in  order  to  understand  the  divine  crucifixion, 
he  must  yoluntarily  subject  himself  to  some 
amount  of  physical  suffering.  The  super- 
stition lies,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  comparing 
the  suffering  which  our  Lord  did  not  cot4r/, 
but  to  which  he  sim[)lY  submitted  because 
it  was  His  Father's  will,  to  suffering  inyentr- 
ed  freely  and  without  the  slightest  external 
occasion.  Gould  Lacordaire  haje  said, 
when  he  was  urging  an  adoring  disciple  to 
scourge  him  against  the  latter's  own  entrea- 
ties, ^'  The  cup  which  mj  Father  hath 
given  me,  sh^  I  not  drink  it  ?  " 

But  though  there  b  something  that  we 
cannot  ^ways  concur  in  in  Miss  Dora 
Greenweirs  spiritual  criticbm,  her  criticism 
is  always  truthful  in  sentiment,  and  she  has 
very  ereat  pliancy  of  sympathy  in  entering 
into  the  heart  of  ideas  not  entirely  her  own. 
The  chapter  on  the  Catholic  Church's  ideas 
of  solidarity,  reversibility  of  spiritual  sen- 
tences, and  expiation  is  exceedingly  thought- 
ful, and  exceedingly  germane  to  her  sub- 
ject. Indeed,  without  it,  Protestants  who 
naye  never  read  deeply  in  Catholic  litera- 
ture would  be  in  great  danger  of  wholly 
misunderstanding  Lacordaire.  "  With 
them  "  [the  Catholics],  she  says  yery  justly 
and  graphically,  "  intercession  becomes  a 
matter  o/businesSf  a^  literal  work  of  faith, 
which  pursues  the  sinner  with  love,  which 
weayes  round  the  impenitent  a  network  of 
prayer,  fix>m  which  he  may  find  it  hard  to 
extricate  himself."    That,  no  doubt,  with 
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its  error  and  its  tratli,  —  ite  error  in  sup- 
poeing  tbat  unless  good  men  do  tJiis  for  ibeir 
mil  rollow-men,  God  does  not  love  the  frail 
snffioienily  to  do  it  for  them  Himself,  —  its 
tmtlt  in  supposing  that  God  does  leave  real 
room  for  human  prayer  to  work  in  on  be- 
half of  others,  though  He  does  not  trammel 
His  mercy  by  making  it  conditional  on  ours, 
— >is  no  doubt  the  key  to  much  of  Lacor- 
daire's  life.  Miss  Green  well  has  shown  that 
she  oan  both  interpret  that  life  intellectual- 
ly and  represent  it  graphically,  and  her 
book  deserves  to  ouuive  the  generation 
which  knew  and  admired  Lacordaire's  elo- 
qnenee,  as  one  of  the  tersest,  truest,  and 
most  graceful  of  the  slighter  biographies  of 
a  day  which  has  prcMuced  even  better 
things  in  biography  than  it  has  produced 
either  in  history  or  m  any  other  department 
of  literary  art,  except,  perk^»,  fiction. 
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Thr  immediate  connection  between  ladies' 
dresses  and  profane  swearing  may  not  be 
-very  apparent,  but  they  have  just  been 
coupled  together  in  a  decree  issued  by  the^o  not  wonder  that  he  has  been  incensed  by 


the  proper  costume  ought  to  be.  Sixpenny 
guide-books  to  the  manners  of  good  society 
inform  the  anxbus  inquirer  that  in  going  ta 
an  opera  certain  articles  of  clothing  are  per* 
emptorily  necessary;  why  should  they  not 
specify  the  theological  garb  ?  We  are  quite 
sure  that  an  additional  attraction  would  be 
presented  to  many  people  in  the  opportunity 
to  constitute  themselves  au  part  of  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  the  service  by  wearing  an  ap* 
propriate  and  harmonious  costume  —  say,  a 
gown  of  black  serge,  a  waistband  of  untarred 
rope,  sandals,  a  cowl,  a  black  cross,  and  dirty 
hands.  All  that  the  P6pe  has  done  has 
been  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  theatrical 
accessories  of  going  to  church ;  and,  instead 
of  encouraging  a  taste  for  stage-business,  he 
has  absolutely  complained  tbat  there  is  al- 
ready too  much  of  the  theatre  visible  at  publie 
worship.  His  remedy  is  not  one  of  precept, 
but  of  example.  He  desires  that  a  commit- 
tee of  ladies  should  be  appointed,  who,  hav-* 
ing  decided  upon  the  recjuisite  measures  of 
dulness  in  colour  and  uglmess  in  form,  shall 
make  themselves  the  corpus  vile  of  the  ex- 
periment, and  teach  their  more  worldly  sis- 
ters to  subdue  their  carnal  likings  for  splen* 
did  garments.  The  luxury  of  the  present 
style  of  dress,  according  to  the  Pope,  not 
only  ^*  produces  the  ruin  of  families,"  but 
also  *Meads  to  immorality," — and  this 
under  the  very  nose  of  his  Holiness  1     We 


Pope.  His  Holiness  is  afflicted  by  the  pre- 
vailing style  of  millinery  in  Rome.  lie  is 
not  particularly  averse  to  the  aestbetice  of 
religion,  but  he  has  absolutely  been  forced 
to  draw  a  line  somewhere  among  the  too 
gorgeous  colours  and  suggestive  forms  of  the 
dress  of  Roman  ladies.  But  are  they  Ro- 
man ladies  who  have  provoked  his  censure  ? 
Do  they  not  rather  belong  to  that  heteroge- 
neous foreign  society  the  atmosphere  of 
which  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  haa  so  nvettily 
indicated?  We  have  a  suspicion  that  this 
profligacy  in  dress  is  but  an  outward  symbol 
of  die  bizarre  —  half-masculine,  demonstra- 
tive, and  defiant  spirit  which  reigns  among 
the  expatriated  ladies  who  have  chosen  Rome 
to  be  tneir  dwelling,  and  who  pour  out  their 
superabundant  passion  by  means  of  colour- 
tuoei,  as  their  less  erratic  sisters  do  at  home 
by  means  of  their  pens.  His  Holiness  de- 
mands that  a  stop  shall  be  put  to  the  extrav- 
a;ant  customs  introduced  by  these  ladies, 
e  complains  that  they  dress  for  church  as  if 
they  were  going  to  a  theatre  or  a  prome- 
naoe ;  and  evidently  considers  that  religious 
services  ought  to  have  their  appropriate  cos- 
tume. Unfortunately,  the  heaa  of  the 
Church  has  avoided  all  definition  of  what 


this  audacious  lolly.  But  the  Cardinal 
Vicar,  as  we  learn,  has  added  to  this  remon- 
strance and  adjuration  a  definite  threat.  It  is 
announced  that  women  wearing  an  extrav- 
agant head-dress  shall  not  be  admitted  to 
the  communion-table.  Think  of  tbat,  ye 
blondes  and  brunettes,  who  spend  every 
Sunday  morning  in  wearying  your  maid 
over  your  prodigious  preparations  i'or  service, 
and  be  glad  that  a  comfortable  and  eom>- 
plaisant  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  winks  at 
chignons. 

The  paternal  government  of  the  Pope  ia 
much  better  exemplified  in  the  section  of  this 
decree  which  refers  to  profane  swearing. 
Ader  all,  the  head  of  the  Church  has  the 
right  to  see  that  the  faithful  shall  not  dress 
theoiselves  in  an  outrageous  manner  when 
they  attend  ordinances.  But  in  his  haste 
the  Pope  has  declared  there  shall  be  no 
more  swearing  in  Rome — no,  not  even  among 
his  own  Zouaves,  whose  afiec^on  for  the  mili* 
tary  service  shall  be  consecrated  by  this  abeti^ 
nence  into  a  sort  of  sacred  form  of  self-abnegar 
tion.  "  Any  persons  taking  the  name  of  God 
the  Madonna,  or  the  Saints  in  vain  shall  at 
once  be  dismissed  from  their  employment,  or, 
if  th4  ofience  is  committed  in  the  street,  be 
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arrested  by  the  police."  There  never  was 
such  a  revolutionary  measure  contemplated. 
If  the  Executive  of  the  Pope  were  at  all 
able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his  Legis- 
lature, there  would  be  no  one  at  work  to- 
morrow morning  in  Borne  except  a  few 
dumb  men.  To  be  dismissed  for  taking  the 
name  of  a  saint  in  vain !  Who  would  be  a 
Roman  policeman^  expected  to  have  all  the 
saints  in  the  Calendar  at  his  fingers'  ends  ? 
And  what  a  succession  of  blunders  the  poor 
man  must  make  in  arresting  Englishmen 
whose  ItaliaUi  even  in  such  simple  matters  as 
asking  their  way  to  St  Peter's,  is  so  apt  to 
sound  like  unutterable  blasphemies  to  the 
man  who  is  on  the  outlook  for  such  criminal 
oiTences.  We  presume  that  the  Pope  has 
so  ffreat  a  horror  of  heathen  times  that  he 
wishes  to  drive  the  cursers  and  swearers  of 
his  dominions  to  choose  their  little  plavful- 
nesses  from  the  records  of  pagan  mythology. 
Jupiter,  but  not  James ;  Bacchus,,  but  not 
Benedict,  is  his  motto.  We  may  parade  the 
streets  of  Rome,  and  insult  the  old  divinities 
to  our  heart's  delight;  but  we  must  not  de- 
scend to  mediaeval  times.  St.  Catherine  shall 
not  be  trifled  with,  but  Jingo  may  be  made 
the  common  sport  of  the  multitude.  The 
journeyman  shoemaker  sitting  on  his  bench 
may  ransack  classic  fable  for  high-sounding 
names  to  hurl  at  his  apprentice's  head; 
but  let  him  only  mention  the  name  of  a 


law  as  that  which  has  been  promulgated  in 
Rome  —  and  that  not  apply mg  to  churcli- 
services  onlv,  but  to  all  public  places  fre- 
quented by  ladies.    If  these  gentle  creatures 
could  only  for  one  half-hour  hear  the  horri- 
ble, episranunatic,  and    semi-poetical  lan- 
guage which  is  used  behind  their  backs  bj 
the  poor  victim  who  is  being  rapidly  driven 
to  his  wits'  end  by  the  exactions  of  Le  Fol- 
letj  they  would  shudder  to  think  themselves 
the  cause  of  so  much  wickedness.    In  the 
interests  of  morality,  they  would  surely  un- 
dertake their  cohesion  to   that  column  of 
dangerous  prescriptions  which  the  papers 
call  the  *'  newest  fashions."    No  interference 
would  be  needed  on  the  part  oC  the  guardi- 
ans of  our  religion ;  the  Evangelical  tenden- 
cies of  the  sex  would  be  a  sufficient  stim- 
ulus.   In  the  mean  time  the  Pope  has  ta^ 
ken  vigorous  and  practical  measures  to  stop 
the  twm  evils,  though  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  execution  of  his  decree  will  be  attended 
with  enormous  difficulties.    We  would  not 
hint  that  the  general  police-net  for  all  pro- 
fane swearers  may  occasionally  gather  m  a 
High   Church  dignitary  ;  but  it  would  cer- 
tainly, if  properly  and  honestly  worked, 
drag  before  the  tribunals  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  hb  Holiness's  secular  advisers. 
And,  as  for  ambassadors,  military  officers, 
and  summer  visitors,  the  mind  shrinks  froin 
considerinz  the  numbers  of  them  who  would 


saint,  and  out  he  goes  into  the  street    The  flbe  in  a  chronic  state  of  arrest  through  incsr 


idle  apprentice  has  but  to  watch  for  an  occa- 
sional slip,  and  the  very  patron  saint  of  the 
shoemaker  may  be  sufficient  to  rob  him  of 
his  daily  bread. 

What  was  the  cause  of  this  protest  ? 
How  was  it  found  that  profane  swearing  and 
ladies'  gowns  had  advanced  pari  pcutsuf 
Why  were  they  so  significantly  brought  to- 
gether in  the  same  edict  ?  We  cannot  be- 
lieve that  it  was  for  a  moment  intended  to 
be  hinted  that  the  wearers  of  the  extrava- 
gant head-dresses  were  themselves  guilty  of 
using  the  names  of  the  saints  in  a  disre- 
spectful way.  We  suspect  that  the  dresses 
were  the  dresses  of  the  women,  but  the 
swearing  was  the  work  of  their  husbands. 
Milliners'  bills,  his  Holiness  perceived,  were 
the  cause  of  a  double  crime ;  they  provoked 
feelings  of  worldliness  among  those  who  in- 
curred them,  and  bad  language  among  those 
who  had  to  pay  them.  The  women  dressed 
in  a  gratuitously^xtravagant  way ;  their  hus- 
bands swore;  therefore  the  fatal  love  of 
finery  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  Now  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  his  Holiness's  sus- 
picions are  confirmed  by  certain  occurrences 
which  take  place  from  day  to  day  amongst 
ourselves.     We  need  in  England  as  strict  a 


pacity  to  remember  the  precise  names  of  all 
the  highly  resoectable  men  and  women  who 
figure  m  the  Saints'  Calendar. 


From  The  Satardaj  Beview. 

BAKER'S  KILE  TaiBUTAEIES  OF 
ABYSSINIA.* 

Though  this  book  tells  us  nothing  of 
the  intended  seat  of  war,  it  wonld  be  un- 
just to  suppose  that  the  title  had  been 
framed  merely  to  take  advantage  of  the 
public  interest  as  it  sets  in  that  direction. 
In  the  first  chapter  of  his  Albert  Nyama^ 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  tells  us  that  he  reserves 
for  a  separate  work  the  account  of  his 
travels  in  the  districts  watered  by  *'  the 
Nile  Tributaries  of  Abyssinia,"  and  the 
present  volume  is  only  the  fulfilment  of 
that  intention.    From  the  Fiflh  Cataract 

*The  KUe  Tr^tnOariet  of  AbyasinUit  ond  ik€ 
Sword'Buntert  <^  Vs/t  Hammn.  Arabs.  By  Sir 
Samael  W.  Balder.    Londoo :  MAomlUan  a  Co.  1867. 
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of  the  Nile  be  straclc  off  sontli-eaBtward 
along  the  Atbara,  a  gfeat  affluent,  the 
Bources  of  which  lie  in  the  district  roand  Gon- 
dar.  One  important  branch  of  this  stream  is 
the  Settite  -—  which  is  in  fhct  the  same  river 
as  the  Taccaxy,  the  boundary  of  Tigr^  — 
and  np  this  branch  Sir  Samuel  penetrated 
aa  far  as  the  rocky  wall  that  raises  the  Abys- 
sinian highlands  from  the  desert.  Then,  tam- 
ing towards  the  Nile,  he  crossed  numerous 
smaller  tributaries  of  the  Atbara,  struck 
and  passed  down  the  banks  of  the  Rahab 
and  Dinder,  and  from  their  points  of  junc- 
tion with  the  Blue  Nile,  journeyed  along 
the  latter  to  Khartoum. 

'Without  being  exactly  what  is  under- 
stood by  an  accomplished  writer — that  is, 
one  whose  natural  or  acquired  faculty  has 
enabled  him  sucoessfnlly  to  caltivate  style 
as  an  art  —  Sir  Samuel  Baker  imports  to 
his  narratiyes  of  travel  great  liveliness  and 
interest,  and  takes  his  reader  cheerfully 
and  pleasantly  along  with  him.  He  is 
always  natural  and  never  dull,  and  fre- 
quently presents  us  with  bold,  original, 
striking  scenes,  painted  with  an  excellent 
touch.  Such  is  the  picture  he  gives  us  in 
accounting  for  the  fact  that  the  great  birds 
of  the  l^e  countries,  the  crow,  buzzard, 
yulture,  and  stork,  arrive  always  on  the 


earth  in  regular  succession,  when  attracted 

by  prey.   He  believes  they  inhabit  different  1 

stones  of  the  atmosphere,  one  above  the^'    How  many  ages  had  the 


denly  petrified;  and  then  appeared  a 
frightful  valley  of  sand  dosed  in  oy  barren 
rocks,  glowing  like  an  oven,  and  strewn 
with  the  carcasses  and  skeletons  of  camels. 
Reaching  the  Atbara,  at  the  cloee  of  the 
hot  season,  he  found  its  channel  —  several 
hundred  yards  broad  —  dry,  except  where 
the  action  of  the  stream  had  nollowed 
deep  cavities  in  the  bed.  In  these,  which 
were  now  ponds,  or  small  lakes,  the  amphib- 
ious and  aquatic  monsters  of  the  region 
were  crowded — hippopotami,  crocodiles, 
turtles,  and  arett  fish.  The  antelopes  and 
monkeys  of  the  region  repaired  thither  in 
fear  and  trembline,  to  quench  their  thirst ; 
and  birds  hovered  over  the  surface,  snatch- 
ing hasty  beakfuls  of  water,  in  terror  of 
the  ffrim' tenants  of  the  pools.  iBut  on  the 
29ra  of  June  the  scene  changed.  With  a 
noise  like  thunder  the  river,  swelled  by  the 
rains  in  the  Abyssinian  highlands,  came 
down  impetuously  and  filled  its  bed,  and 
what  haa  in  the  evening  been  a  barren 
tract  of  sand  was  in  the  morning  a  broad, 
deep  torrent  Following  the  course  of  the 
stream,  which  comes  laden  with  the  spoil 
of  the  mountains  and  the  rich  mud  of  the 
alluvial  flats.  Sir  Samuel  divined  how  this 
great  tributary,  bearing  its  fattening  tribute 
to  the  Nile,  becomes  the  fertnizer  of 
Egypt:— 


other,  and  all  out  of  human  ken,  though 
tiieir  own  keen  faculties  can  detect  from 
those  enormous  altitudes  small  objects  on 
the  earth.  What  seems  the  bare  blue  vault 
is  peopled  by  these  winged  inhabitants, 
circling  or  floating  each  in  its  own  plane, 
and  turning  earthward  a  fflance  so  keen 
that  the  blood  or  mangled  body  of  a  slain 
animal  instantly  attracts  them;  the  heav- 
ens, just  now  so  pure  and  clear,  are  pres- 
ently specked  with  swoopine  birds,  and 
the  rush  of  closing  winss  and  ndling  bodies 
announces  the  arrival  of  the  successive 
tenants  of  the  air  —  the  marabout  stock, 
who  seems  to  inhabit  what  may  be  termed 
the  garret  of  the  aerial  mansion,  being  the 
last  to  appear  on  the  scene. 

The  journey  across  the  Nubian  desert 
affords  a  series  of  striking  pictures.  Some* 
times  the  circle  of  yellow  sand  was  bounded 
only  by  the  horizon ;  in  other  parts,  pyra- 
midal hills  broke  the  level  surface ;  and  the 
ground,  covered  with  great  hardened  drops 
of  lava,  ejected  by  volcanic  action,  and  re- 
sembling cannon  shot  of  all  sizes,  '*  looked 
like  the  old  battle-field  of  some  infernal 
r^on."  Next  eame  a  horrible  wilderness 
that  bore  the  aspect  of  a  stormy  sea  sud- 


rains  and  the 
stream  been  at  work  to  scoop  out  from  the  flat 
table  land  this  deep  and  broad  valley  ?  Here  was 
the  giant  laboarer  that  had  shovelled  the  rich 
loam  upon  the  delta  of  Lower  Ej^ypt !  Upon 
these  vast  flats  of  fi^rtile  soil  there  can  be  no 
draina^  except  through  soakage.  The  deep 
valley  is  therefore  the  receptacle  not  only  for 
the  water  that  oozes  from  its  sides,  but  sub- 
terranean channels,  bursting  as  landsprings 
from  all  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  valley, 
wash  down  the  more  soluble  portions  of  earth, 
and  continually  waste  away  the  soil.  Land- 
slips occur  daily  during  the  rainy  season ; 
streams  of  rich  mnd  pour  down  the  vallej's 
slopes,  and  as  the  river  flows  beneath  in  a 
swollen  torrent,  the  friable  banks  topple  down 
into  the  stream  and  dissolve.  The  Atbara  be- 
comes the  thickness  of  pea-^oup,  as  its  muddy 
waters  steadily  perform  the  duty  they  have  ful- 
filled from  age  to  age.  Thus  was' the  great 
river  at  work  npon  onr  arrival  on  its  bank  at 
the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The  Arab  name, 
"  Bahr  el  Aswat "  (black  river)  was  well  be- 
stowed; it  was  the  black  mother  of  Egypt, 
still  carrying  to  her  offspring  the  nourishment 
that  had  first  formed  the  Delta. 

After  a  visit  to  ''Rassala  (  during  which  we 
ima^ne  he  received  the  impressions  that 
have  infiaenced  him  in  advocating,  errone- 
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otisly  as  we  tbink,  the  route  through  that 
place  as  the  fittest  to  be  followed  by  our 
troops  in  invading  Abyssinia),  he  returned 
to  the  Atbara  at  uie  beginning  of  the  rains, 
and  spent  the  wet  season  at  Sofi,  on  its 
banks.  This  is  the  season  of  fever»  of 
boils,  and  other  plagues,  and  of  various 
insect  and  vermin  pesta,  chief  of  which 
must  rank  the  seroot  fly :  — 

The  animals  are  almost  worried  to  death  by 
the  countless  flies,  espedallv  by  that  specie^ 
that  drives  the  camels  from  the  country.  This 
peculiar  fly  is  about  the  size  of  a  wasp,  witli 
an  orange- coloured  body,  with  black  and  white 
rings ;  the  proboscis  is  terrific ;  it  is  double, 
and  appears  to  be  disproportioned,  being  two- 
thirds  the  length  of  the  entire  insect.  When 
this  fly  attacks  an  animal,  or  man,  it  pierces 
the  skin  instantaneously,  like  the  prick  of  a 
red-hot  needle  driven  deep  into  the  flesh,  at  the 
same  time  the  insect  exerts  every  muscle  of  its 
body  by  buzzing  with  its  wings  a«  it  buries  the 
instrument  to  its  greatest  depth.  The  blood 
starts  from  the  wound  immediately,  and  con- 
tinues to  flow  for  considerable  ^ime ;  this  is  an 
attraction  to  other  flies  in 'great  numbers,  many 
of  which  would  lay  their  eggs  upon  the 
wound. 

The  rains  last  till  September,  and  are 
followed  by  a  still  worse  season,  when  the 
burning  sun  turns  the  moisture  of  the  soil 
into  steaming  exhalations  fruitful  of  dig- 
ease. 

Crossing  the  Atbara  into  the  fork  it 
makes  with  the  Settite,  Sir  Samuel  fixed 
bis  camp  on  high  ground  between  the  rivers, 
there  to  await  the  season  that  would  enable 
liim  to  resume  his  explorations.  So  ex- 
perienced a  traveller  would  naturally  be 
well  provided  for  a  sojourn  in  this  un- 
peopled region.  Ammunition,  carpenters* 
and  other  tools,  weapons,  and  simple  con- 
veniences for  the  comfort  of  lifi^  in  eamp, 
were  not  wanting.  Besides  hunters,  he  had 
a  dragoman,  an  Arab  boy  named  Baeheet, 
and  a  dusky  female  called  Bairak^,  all  of 
whom  performed  the  double  functions  of 
miniitering  to  his  needs  in  camp  and  field, 
and  figuring  as  low  comedians  in  the  narra- 
tive, in  which  latter  duty  the^r  appear  with 
good  effect  This  region,  being  debateable 
territory  between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  is 
an  absolute  wilderness,  and  the  hunter 
must  have  enjoyed  here  in  full  perfection 
thpi  free,  active,  exhilarating  ufe,  inde- 
pendent of  all  but  his  own  energy  and  skill, 
the  wild  charm  of  which  none  who  have 
not  experienced  it  can  knoV.  But  there 
was  a  drop  in  his  cup  far  sweeter  than  that 
generally  vouchsafed  to  travellers  in  distant 


and  desolate  regioas,who,  strelched  bj  tbeir 
camp  fire  after  the  day's  hant«  amidst  their 
savage  followers,  yearn  &r  civilized  com* 
panionship,  and,  wearied  of  tke  undevel* 
oped  forms  of  human  life  around  them,  cast 
such  wistful  mental  glances  towards  houses 
tenanted  by  certain  Homris,  or  Graces,  or 
whatever  tender  name  their  fancy,  height 
ened  by  contrast,  coniers,  that  did  ihey  pas* 
sess  the  fiimoas  carpet  of  the  Arabian  tale, 
a  moment  would  see  them  transferred  to 
the  scenes  thepr  so  pine  for.  No  such  un- 
satisfied longings  distracted  Sir  Samuel, 
who  throughout  nis  journeys  was,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  accompanied,  with  a  courage 
which  no  hardship  or  peril  could  diminish, 
by  Lady  Baker.  She  shared  his  desert 
journeys  on  camel-back,  sometimes  while 
suflfering  firom  fever ;  she  crossed  the  Atbara 
on  a  raft  made  of  a  sponge  bath,  and 
towed,  amidst  crocodiles  and  hippopotami, 
by  swimming  Arabs,  like  Ampmtnte  sur- 
rounded by  her  Tritons  and  sea-honeSi 
She  mended  his  clothes,  made  his  gaiters, 
and  kept  his  tent  in  his  absence  —  and  ottee, 
when  nis  horses  returned  at  night  without 
him,  went  forth  into  the  wilderness  to  seareh 
for  him,  and  fired  the  shot  that  guided  him 
towards  home.  Established  amidst  these 
domestic  comforts,  Sir  Samuel  traversed  hia 

Eicturesque  domain  with  rod  and  ^un.  The 
ipDopotami  abounded  in  the  nver  dose 
<  fe>y,  lying  with  their  huge  heads  beneath  the 
cascades,  rearing  their  d^irk  bulks  from  the 
water,  or  emerging  from  the  stream  on 
their  way  to  the  neighbouring  jungle. 
Many  of  these  sunk  to  his  rifle,  lying  dead 
at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  till  approaching 
decomposition  in  an  hour  or  two  caused 
them  to  float;  so  it  was  with  crocodiles, 
shot  as  they  lay  extended,  open-monthed, 
in  hideous  sleep,  on  the  flats  or  banks,  or 
to  the  surface  of  the   stream.     la 


rose 


prairies  beyond  the  river  giraffes  warily 
grazed ;  troops  of  elephants,  and  rhinoce- 
roses, singly  or  in  pairs,  traversed  the  park- 
like glades,  or  broke  through  the  brush- 
wood; and  crowds  of  dog-faced  baboons 
watched  curiously  what  went  on  in  the 
camp.  Standing  at  the  junction  of  a 
lesser  stream  with  the  Atbara,  and  armed 
with  rod  and  tackle  of  tremendous  strength, 
Sir  Samuel,  using  a  fieh  of  a  pound  or  so 
for  a  bait,  played  and  landed  some  veritable 
monsters  of  the  deep,  which,  moreover, 
proved  excellent  ibod.  And  whenever 
these  ponderous  additions  to  the  game-bag 
or  the  creel  arrived  in  camps  the  hungry 
inhabitants  of  Sofi,  swimming  over  the 
river,  would  bear  off  the  superfluous  fUr- 
nishing  of  the  larder,  whethsv  hippopotamus, 
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elephant,  giraffe,  croeodile,  or  fish.  The 
banter  te£  us  —  and  it  is  a  thing  to  be 
proud  of — that  none  of  this  huge  and 
teeming  anitnal  liib  was  sacrificed  to  waste. 
£ither  in  hkown  camp,  or  in  Sofi,  the  de- 
mand was  always  eqnal  to  the  supply  ob- 
tiuned  by  his  s^rt.  Moreorer,  his  account 
of  the  destruction  of  the  ^at  denizens  of 
the  fbroBt  and  the  flood  is  comparatively 
unstained  by  those  unnecessary  and  revolt- 
ing details  of  blood  and  wouniis  and  agony 
that  caused  the  pages  of  Mr.  Gordon  Cum- 
ming's  narrative  to  reek  like  a  shambles. 
Except  in  so  far  as  an  elephant's  death  is 
more  striking  to  the  imagination  than  that 
of  an  ox,  an  antelope's  than  that  of  a  sheep, 
these  details  add  no  more  to  the  interest  of 
the  sportsman'b  narrative  than  extracts 
from  the  diary  of  a  slaughterman.  In  an 
ordinarily  humane  breast,  none  but  feelings 
of  pain  and  repugnance  can  be  roused  by 
the  recital  of  sutTerings  which  ought  so 
largely  to  abate  the  pleasures  and  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  hunter.  And  Sir  Samuel  would 
have  done  well  to  omit  the  record  of  what 
h^  calls  '*a  meat  interesting  fact  "^  the 
discovvrv,  in  an  unfortunate  elephant,  of  a 
bullet  of  his  own,  the  wound  inflicted  by 
which  had  been  hideously  torturing  the 
animal  for  Ibrty-three  days. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Atbara  he  met  a 
band  of  the  extraordinary  race  of  hunters 
that  partly  fave  a  title  to  the  book  — tbe< 
aggageers  of  the  Hamran  trilft.  Armed  on!y 
with  a  straight  sharp  sword,  these  redoubta- 
ble foes  of  the  forest  kings  do  not  hesitate 
to  attack,  generally  on  horseback,  but 
sometimes  on  foot,  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
or  lion.  A  party  of  three  or  four  hunt  in 
concert,  and  after  a  fashion  that  shows  ab- 
solute reliance  od  each  othcr*s  skill  and 
intrepidity.  Meeting  an  elephant,  one  c^ 
them  provokes  a  charge  by  coming  close  in 
front  of  the  animal,  and  then  rides  oflf  so  as 
to  keep  a  distance  of  only  a  few  feet  be- 
tween them;  his  comrades  follow  close, 
and,  on  reaching  the  great  beast  as  he  lum- 
ben  along,  the  nearest  springs  from  his 
hone  and  with  a  powerful  sword-cut  divides 
the  nnew  of  U&e  hmd  leg,  whereupon  the  foot 
**  turns  up  in  fron^like  an  old  shoe,"  and  the 
victim  is  rendered  helpless.  The  rhinoceros  is 
treated  in  the  same  way ;  in  the  case  of  a 
lion  there  is  a  little  variety,  as,  when  he 
turns  upon  one  hunter,  another,  ridi 
alongside,  slashes  him  nearly  in  two  throu 
the  back.  Should  he  take  refuge  in  a  bus 
the  party  surround  it,  and  ride  in  from  all 
sides,  and  when  he  springs  on  one  the  next 
sabres  him. 

Taming  back  from  the  Settite  at  the 


point  where  it  breaks  through  the  rocky 
wall  of  Abyssinia,  he  passed  across  the  spurs 
of  the  mountain  to  the  Rahad,  a  greait 
tributary  of  the  Blue  Nile,  and  thence 
down  the  streams  to  Khartoum.  These  are 
the  wanderings  he  now  chronicles,  forming 
an  episode  in  the  greater  enterprise  whicfaj 
from  Khartoum,  led  him  up  the  White 
Nile  to  the  vast  reservoirs  of  the  mighty 
stream  that  has  so  long  been  the  despair  of 
geography,  ttid  the  true  riddle  <^  the 
SpUtax. 


From  The  Saturday  Beview. 
THK  TKAPPEB'S  GUIDE.* 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  a  member  of 
the  Oneida  community,  concerning  which  all 
necessary  information  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon's  recent  work  on  New 
America,  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
members  share  all  their  goods  in  common, 
and  that  they  have  a  special  dislike  to  the 
institution  of  matrimony.  The  brothers  and 
sisters  pair  off  according  to  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  Society,  in  council  assembled, 
and  exchanges  of  partners  take  place  a^ 
often  as  they  are  deemed  necessary  fbr  the 
welfare  of  those  concerned.  The  community 
struggled  fbr  some  time  asrainst  adverse  for- 
tune, and  must  have  been  almost  on  its  last 
legs  when  a  saviour  joined  it  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Newhouse.  A  backwoodsman  and  a 
trapper  by  training,  and  a  rude  ma«*hinist  by 
necessity,  the  idea  flashed  on  Mr..  Newhouse 
that  the  one  thing  wanted  tor  America  was 
a  trap,  simple  in  principle,  and  capable  oC 
being  produced  in  any  gradations  of  size,  from 
the  dainty  pocket  decoy  that  should  clasp 
the  little  musk-rat  up  to  the  weighty  machine 
that  should  hold  fast  the  grizzly  bear  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  himself  We  should  have 
thought,  regard  being  had  to  the  importance 
and  long-standias:  <n  the  North  American 
fur  trade,  that  all  the  implements  necessary 
for  its  sudcessful  prosecution  had  been  long 
ago  brought  to  perfection ;  and  we  see  noth- 
ing novel  in  the  principle  of  Mr.  Newhouse's 
traps,  nor  can  we  discover  any  ^tecial  merit 
in  nis  method  of  constructing  them.  Bat  at 
any  rate  the  experiment  succeeded.  Orders 
came  in  from  aU  parts  of  the  States.  Money 
flowed  in  to  the  coflers  of  the  hitherto  tni- 
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poverished  commmiity.  In  the  last  eight 
years  nearly  a  million  traps  have  been  maide 
at  the  Oneida  works.  Three  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  of  American  iron  and  steel  have 
been  used  annually.  Quite  recently  a  new 
establishment  has  been  erected  in  which, 
owing  to  advantages  of  water-power,  the  pro- 
duction will  be  doubled.  The  struggling  breth- 
ren have  become  rich  and  influential.  The 
religion  of  pantagamy  has  been  saved  by  a 
rat-trapJ  It  is  natural  that  Mr.  Newhouse 
should  feel  a  good  deal  of  exultation  at  the 
success  of  his  invention,  but  we  think  his  joy 
carries  him  beyond  bounds.  His  traps  will 
not  catch  everything,  any  more  than  Pro- 
fessor HoUoway's  pills  and  ointment  will  cure 
everything.  ]b  or  animals  of  all  sizes,  from  a 
squirrel  to  a  wolf,  they  may  be  useful ;  but 
we  feel  a  little  sceptical  about  the  grizzly 
bear  despite  the  formidable  appearance  of  the 
**  gi*eat  bear-tam«r  "  among  the  illustrations. 
Ajad  when  Mr.  Newhouse  offers  his  trap  to 
the  world  as  an  infallible  means  of  capturing 
lions,  tigers,  and  boa-constrictors,  we  must 
shake  our  heads,  and  altogether  decline  to 
be  persuaded.  In  the  first  place,  lions  and 
tigers  do  not  abound  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
make  thepurauit  of  them  remunerative  to  a 
trader.  Then,  considering  that  either  a  lion 
or  tiger  can  carry  off  a  buffalo  or  an  ox 
with  the  greatest  ease,  the  weight  of  the 
trap  and  chain  must  be  so  great  that  the  un- 
happy huntsman  who  had  to  convey  it  into 
the  wilderness  would  most  likely  &int  by 
the  way.  And  lastly,  every  genuine  sports- 
man would  disdain  to  rely  on  anything  but 
his  rifle  in  the  chase  of  these  noble  animals. 
The  skins  will  be  all  the  more  valued  at 
home  for  having  three  or  four  bullet  holes  in 
them,  to  each  of  which  a  history  may  be  at- 
tached ;  and  an  English  hunter  would  as 
soon  shoot  poisoned  arrows  at  a  lion  as  try 
to  catch  him  by  the  le^  in  a  steel  trap.  The 
case  with  the  fur-beanng  animals  is  totally 
different  They  are  hunted  for  commercial 
purposes ;  and  the  primary  object  is  to  ^cure 
them  without  doing  injury  to  the  fur.  Many 
are  so  small  as  scarcely  to  ^ffer  a  mark  for 
a  bullet,  and  in  those  cases,  if  a  gun,  is  used, 
it  must  be  loaded  with  shot.  The  dama^ 
done  by  shot  to  the  skin  is  irreparable..  It 
is  not  so  much  that  one  or  two  shot  may  make 
a  hole  right  throt^h  the  body,  but  for  one 
that  passes  through,  three  or  four  will  strike 
obliquely,  or  just  graze  the  animal,  and  each 
ot  these  cuts  a  little  furrow  in  the  fur.  These 
have  to  be  filled  up  by  the  insertion  of  new 
pieces,  and  the  value  of  the  skins  is  so  de- 
teriora(;ed  that  the  first  questkin  asked  by  the 
furrier  of  the  hunter  is,  ^  Are  your  furs  shot, 
or  trapped?  "and  on  the  hunter's  answer 


depends  whether  they  will  fetch  a  good  price, 
or  be  rejected  as  worthless.  The  use  of 
poison  is  also  fatal  to  the  fur,  which  loses 
all  its  gloss,  and  withers  awa^r.  In  Rosaia 
the  gun  is  still  extensively  used  in  preference 
to  the  trap,  and  consequently  the  furs  fetch 
a  very  diminished  price.  The  most  valuable 
fur-bearing  anknals  —  the  Siberian  sable, 
for  instance,  and  the  silver  fox  —  have  their 
habitat  in  Russia;  but  very  few  of  their  skins 
ever  find  their  way  into  another  country. 
Mr.  Newhouse  estimates  the  annual  suppiy 
of  silver  foxes  at  two  thousand  skins  only; 
and  the  few  that  come  to  London  fetch  more 
then  forty  pounds  each.  Squirrels  are  more 
plentifully^  obtained  than  any  other  fur- 
bearing  animals,  and  almost  exclusively  fix>m 
Russia.  The  annual  supply  is  estimated  at 
seven  million  skins.  North  America  depends 
now  mainly  on  the  musk-rat  and  the  raccoon, 
for  many  of  the  supei^or  fur-bearing  animals 
have  become  exceedingly  scarce ;  and  the 
beaver,  which  once  swarmed  in  the  regions 
round -the  Great  Lakes,  is  now  rarely  found 
eastof  the.  Rocky  Mountains.  South  Amer- 
ica is  the  iiome  of  the  coypa  rat,  of  which 
three  million  skins  are  annually  exported, 
and  of  the  chinchilla,  which  is  comparatively 
scarcCb  Different  peoples  like  different  sorts 
of  furs.  ^  Raccoon  fur  is  the  great  staple  for 
Ru9sia ;  red  fox  for  Turkey  and  the  Oriental 
countries;  skunk  for  Poland  and  the  adiacent 
provinces ;  musk-rat  for  Germany,  France, 
and  England^  Americans  themselves  use 
for  the  most  part  the  mink,  the  possum,  the 
cat,  wolf,  and  marten. 

In  giving  directions  for  the  use  of  his 
traps,  Mr.  Newhouse  speaks  with  the  au- 
thority of  a  practised  backwoodsman.  The 
members  of  tne  Oneida  community  do  not 
confine  themselves  to  the  manufacturing  de- 
partment only.  They  also  go  forth  into  the 
wilderness,  in  the  fiir  season,  and  return  with 
a  ffoodly  load  for  the  market  As  it  Is  con- 
sidered by  the  council  of  the  Society  highly* 
salutary  that  the  young  women  should  beallot- 
ted  as  partners  to  the  elders,  and  that  the  old 
ladies  should  be  administered  as  correctives 
to  the  young  men,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
latter  are  very  anxious,  when  the  trapping 
season  comes  round,  to  pbtain  six  months' 
leave  of  absence.  *The  expedition  is  by  no 
means  unattended  with  discomfort,  for  it 
must  always  be  undertaken  in  the  winter 
months.  In  summer  the  fur-bearing  animals 
change  (heir  coats,  and  their  skins  are  utter- 
ly worthless.  It  is  not  till  the  beginning  of 
November  that  the  new  fur  is  glossy,  thick, 
and  of  a  rich  colour ;  and  some  animals,  such 
as  the  beaver  and  the  musk-rat,  are  not  in 
perfection  till  the  middle  of  winter.    A  trap- 
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per  most  therefore  be  able  to  withstand  the 
Berere  cold ;  he  must  be  an  expert  woodman, 
for  he  will  have  to  baild  his  own  hat,  and  to 
Ml  trees  every  evening  for  his  fire  —  and 
the  forest  fire  must  be  of  pretty  considerable 
sice,  or  the  traveller  will  be  fi:t>ien  to  death ;  he 
most  be  able  to  cook  his  own  dinner,  and  to 
•atch  the  materials  for  it  too;  he  must  under- 
stand the  stretching  and  curing  of  skins ;  he 
must  be  a  first-rate  pedestrian,  and  able  to 
traTel  under  a  heavy  load.  Mr.  Newhouse 
ftimishes  us  with  two  specimen  lists  of  a  trap- 
per's outfit,  one  of  which  he  is  pleased  to  call 
luxurious,  the  other  more  suited  to  a  hardy 
and  experienced  backwoodsman.  We  begin 
with  the  goods  which  a  man  of  many  wants 
must  carry  on  his  b^k :  —  A  change  of  cloth- 
ing, which  should  be  woollen  or  nannel.  A 
flannel  bag  to  sleep  in.  A  cotton  tent, 
weighing  two  pounds  and  a  half;  a  double- 
barrelled  gun  (rifle  and  shot),  with  ammu- 
nition, and  fishing-tackle ;  an  axe ;  and  plenty 
of  tacks  and  nails.  For  cooking,  he  must 
carry  **  a  frying-pan,  a  camp-kettle,  a  hunt- 
ing-knife, aome  knives  and  rorks,  spoons  of 
two  nzes,  a  few  tin-pressed  plates  and  basins, 
and  a  drinkiaf  cup.  Above  all,  he  must  not 
forget  to  tak?  a  good  snpply  of  matches 
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and  a  pocket  compass."  The  weight  of 
these  articles  is  estimated  at  twenty-fiye 
pounds.  Then  there  are  provisions  to  be 
thought  of,  and  the  traps.  Five  pounds' 
weight  of  the  former,  and  twenty  of  tl^e  lat- 
ter, are  set  down  as  a  propel  quantum,  mak- 
ing the  weis;ht  of  the  whole  burden  fifty 
pounds.  With  less  than  that  it  is  said  that 
no  one  should  attempt  to  undertake  trapping 
on  foot.  The  provisions  will  of  course  be 
such  as  the  trapper's  gun  and  fishing  lines 
cannot  procure  tor  him,  such  as  sugar,  tea, 
nit,  Indian  meal,  white  beans,  &c.  The 
old  hand  dispenses  with  many  of  these  articles. 
Mr.  Hntcbtngs,  who  has  trapped  for  half  a 
cantary,  takes  a  double-barrel  gun,  a  hatch- 
et, two  knives,  a  camp-kettle,  a  fi*ying-pan, 
a  pint  cup,  and  a  spoon.  He  never  takes  an 
overcoat,  and  contents  himself  with  asin0:le 
blaoket.  His  line  of  trapping  extends  from 
twenty  to  fi^rty  miles,  and,  consequently, 
there  is  no  lack  of  walking  exercise  if  the 
traps  are  dili^ntly  inspected.  Venison  is  the 
staple  food  of  the  trapper,  and  fish  if  he  likes 
it ;  but  an  industrious  nunter  will  find  plenty 
of  squirrels,  ducks,  partridges,  quails,  pigeons, 
nraarie  fowls,  &c.  The  mvourite  method  of 
rorest  cookery  is  as  follows.  Take  a  trout  of 
tlipee  or  four  pounds,  cut  a  hole  at  the  neck 
and  abstract  the  intestines.  Wash  the  in- 
side clean,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  or 
fill  it  with  a  staffing  of  breaa  crumbs.  Rake 
open  the  embers  of  the  fire,  put  in  t]ie  fish, 


and  cover  it  over  with  the  hot  ashes.  Within 
an  hour  take  it  from  its  bed,  peel  ofi*  the  skin, 
and  devour  the  trout  with  all  his  juices  pre- 
served. Game  is  treated  in  the  same  way, 
except  that  the  bird  is  cooked  in  its  feathers, 
whicn  have  been  previously  soaked  in  cold 
water.  When  the  cooking  is  finished,  the 
burnt  feathers  and  skin  are  peeled  off,  and 
the  bird  within  remains  tender  and  suc- 
culent In  regard  to  drink,  Mr.  Newhouse 
and  all  his  firiends  are  strenuoos  enemies  to 
spirits.  % 

I  am  undecided,  to  this  day  [says  a  member 
of  the  Oneida  Community »  who  takes  part  in 
these  expeditions],  which  of  these  two  cbarno- 
teristic  institutions  of  the  North  woods  is  the 
worst,  the  whiskey  or  the  mosquitoes.  The 
rule  is,  I  believe,  that  any  one  who  cau  drink 
the  whiskey  can  endure  the  mosquitoes ;  and, 
vice  vendf  any  one  who  can  endure  the  ino:tqtti- 
toes  can  driok  the  whiskey.* 

Another  old  hunter  says :  — 

Those  who  wish  to  be  comfortable  [against 
insects]  had  better  leave  rum  alone.  I  am 
satisfied  that  mosquitoes  and  gnats  rarely 
trouble  anvona  whose  blood  is  not  lu  a  fever-  ■ 
ish  and  nnnealthy  state.  ...  I  have  fished 
^m  a  canoe  at  nightfall,,  when  these  insects 
arose  like  clouds,  apparently  from  the  water, 
without  material  discomfort,  while  my  compan* 
ion  suffered  agonies.  I  told  him  fas  a  joke)  it 
was  because  I  was  a  Radical  and  lie  a  Copper- 
head. 

It  must  certainly  require  great  determination 
to  resist  a  glass  of  hot  grog  when  the  thei^ 
mometer  is  within  a  few  degrees  of  zero ;  but 
if  abstinence  has  any  effect  in  warding  off  the 
attacks  of  mosquitoes,  few  would  hesitate  to 
deny  themselves.  It  is  a  curious  thine,  as 
Mr.  Lord  has  remarked  in  his  travels  in 
British  Columbia,  that  mosquitoes  are  worse 
in  cold  climates  than  in  hot.  When  the  whole 
face  of  the  earth  is  frozen,  and  scarcely  a  bird 
or  a  beast  ventures  to  show  itself,  these 
wrtched  insects  are  more  greedy  for  blood 
than  eyer.  The  North  American  hunter 
endeavours  to  shield  himself  from  their  attacks 
as  best  he  can  by  hu<;e  wood  fires ;  but,  after 
all,  he  is  generally  obliged  to  grin  and  bear 
them.  Mosqaitoes  get  tired  of  old  hunters, 
and  novices  anoint  themselves  with  lard 
scented  with  essence  of  pennyroyal,*  to  the 
odour  of  which  the  insect  has  a  strong  objec- 
tion. 

The  ayerage  success  to  be  obtained  in 
these  expeditions  may  be  estimate<l  from  the 
returns  of  Mr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Gnnter, 
two  companions  who  farm  in  the  summer  and 
trap  in  the  winter.    In  1863  they  caught 
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ninety-eight  minks,  fifty-two  martens,  four- 
teen fishers,  ten  otters,  fifty-three  beavers, 
five  wolves,  thirteen  raccoons,  seven  foxes, 
and  two  hundred  and  ei^ty  mosk-rats.  In 
1864  they  had  eighty-nine  minks,  forty-eeven 
martens,  nine  fishers,  nine  otters,  ten  foxes, 
six  raccoons,  two  hundred  and  forty  musk- 
rats,  five  wolves,  and  sixty-two  beavers,  be- 
sides an  abundance  of  deer  each  winter  for 
their  own  supply.  Those  who  devote  them- 
selves exclusively  to  musk-rats  may  probably 
Aake  a  much  larger  ba^ ;  but  then  their  ^ins 
are  very  much  inferior  m  value  to  those  of  the 
beaver,  the  mink,  the  fisher,  and  other  ani- 
mals. In  six  weeks  a  party  fix)m  the  Com- 
munity succeeded  in  catching  seven  hundred 
musk-rats,  but  they  had  little  else  for  the 
furrier.  It  is  of  course  needless  to  say  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  animals  for 
which  he  is  in  search  is  an  all-important 
branch  of  the  trapper's  art,  fi>r  thereby  the 
creature  may  often  be  made  to  assist  in  his 
own  destruction.  Thus  all  the  aquatic  fur- 
bearing  animals  make  for  deep  water  directly 
they  find  themselves  in  danger.  In  order  to 
drown  his  captive,  the  trapper  makes  use  of 
a  contrivance  called  the  slidmg  pole.  A  pole 
is  cut  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  m  length,  with 
branches  on  the  small  end  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  ring  of  the  chain  from  falling  on.  The 
ring  is  slipped  on  the  large  end,  and  the  small 
end  is  inclined  over  the  deepest  part  of  the 
stream.  When  the  animal  is  caught  in  the 
trap,  which  hangs  by  a  short  chain  attached 
to  the  ring,  he  plunges  to  the  bottom ;  the 
ring  runs  down  the  pole  to  tiie  small  end, 
where  it  is  held  fast  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stream,  and  the  captive,  b«ing  unabie  to  rise 
again,  is  speedily  drowned.  Beavers  in  par- 
ticular are  caught  in  this  way.  The  land 
animals,  again,  if  left  in  a  trap  on  the 
ground,  will  either  bite  off  their  own  legs  to 
get  free,  or  will  be  devoured  by  some  other 
animal.  The  trapper  nses  a  springpole  for 
these,  so  arranged  that  when  the  fisher  or 
marten  is  caught  in  the  trap  it  struggies  to 
dislodge  the  pole  from  its  fastening,  and, 
springing  np  with  a  bound,  the  trap  is  carried 
high  into  the  air,  and  the  animal  hangs  so 
that  it  cannot  escape  by  self-ampntataon,  or 
become  the  prey  of  anything  else.  In  the 
case  of  the  otter,  its  love  of  frolicking  brings 
it  to  ruin.  Otters,  like  children,  have  a  pe- 
cnliar  taste  for  sliding  down  wet  and  mnady 
banks.  These  slides  are  foond  all  along  tfaie 
streams  that  they  inhabit :  — 


The  otters  aro  frequently  seen  wandering  ia 
troops  of  fbnr  or  six  up  or  down  a  stream,  mad 
travelling  for  miles  over  hills  and  thioqgii 
swamps,  firom  one  stream  or  lake  to  the  neor- 
68t  point  of  another.  In  their  rambles  they 
make  it  a  point  to  have  a  game  of  antics  at 
every  slide  on  their  route. 

Availing  himself  of  this  propensity  of  the 
animal,  the  trapper  places  nis  trap  at  the  top 
entrance  of  these  sliaes,  and  when  the  unfbr- 
tnnate  victim  returns  for  his  gambols,  he  finds 
them  of  a  sudden  cut  short  m  the  most  an- 
pleasant  manner.  Mr.  Newhouse  and  bis 
friends  have  intelligently  observed  and  agree-: 
ably  described  all  the  incidents  of  life  in 
the  woods,  and  their  boqk  being  thoroughly 

Practical,  and  not  theoretical,  we  can  con- 
dently  reconmiend  it 


From.  The  Speetator,  Jan.  i. 

On  December  14th  there  %as  a  sadden 
outburst  of  volcanic  fires  in  Nicaragua, 
about  ten  miles  from  Leon,  near  the  foot  of 
an  extinct  volcano  called  Beta.    The  first 
eruption  sounded  like  the  booming  of  heavj 
artillery  to  the  people  of  Leon.     At  night 
two  large  volca^uc  fires  in  a  circle  of  several 
smaller  ones  lit  np  the  whole  country,  and 
even  illuminated  the  towers  of  the  cathe* 
dral  of  Leon  —  ten  miles  off.    The  effect 
of  these  hu^e  and  lurid  lamps,  with  all 
their  associations  of  terror,  must  have  been 
carioosly  Dantesque. 


Napolbon  received  Baron  von  Golts,  Am* 
baesador  from  the  Confederation  of  North 
Germany,  in  words  somewhat  formally  ar* 
ranged.  He  thanked  the  Ambassador  for 
assuring  him  of  the  fi-iendship  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  believed  he  would  cootiirae 
bis '*  efforts  "to  maintain  a  firiendly  under- 
standing  between  the  two  countries.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  Emperor  says  no  word 
of  amitF  to  the  Confederation,  but  only  to 
its  President  in  his  capacity  of  King  of  Pras- 
■ia.  In  Paris  the  speech  is  considered  very 
**  uuuamweu* 
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A  BOWX  AXONO  THE  BEYOLITTIONS. 


I. 

Oh  the  ferolatioiiB 
Of  the  constitutions. 
And  the  institutions 

In  Church  and  State  1 
When  the  people  thundered, ' 
And  the  statesmen  blundered. 
In  1800 
And  48 ! 
When  States  were  shattered, ' 
And  crowns  were  battered. 
And  the  French  kin^  scatter^ 

By  the  people's  will ; 
The  barriers  shaying, 
And  his  bacon  saving, 
Took  the  Newharen 

Packet  from  TrouviUe ! 

II. 

What  fighting  and  iofprin^f 
Every  street  and  souare  m. 
Like  Donnybrook  Fair  in 

The  dim* 8  own  roar  1 
What  cannonading, 
And  barricading, 
Cockading  and  parading 

Of  the  tricolour  1 
Such  grand  attacking. 
Blazing  away  and  craddng. 
And  such  bivouacking, 

And  the  heaps  of  suUn  I 
Och,  Molly,  jewel  1 
Tou  may  think  me  cruel ; 
But  I  hope  myself  nor  yon  will. 

Ever  see  the  likes  again  I 

III. 

'Twas  in  Febru-ayiy, 
So  cowld  and  drayry. 
The  revolution-ajrry 

DivUment  began ; 
President  Lamartin^ 
The  Republic  starting. 
Which  Ledru  took  part  in    . 

And  Lewy  Blanc  I 
Then  tlie  great  red  sections 
'Mongst  their  own  connections 
Biz  insurrections. 

And  fired  away ; 
Till  Cavaignac's  might  again 
Put  them  all  to  flight  again ; 
And  they  lived  to  nght  again 

Some  other  day  1 

IT. 

The  mighty  mania 

Ban  through  Transylvania^ 

Where  Kossuth  and  Bathyani 

Upset  the  crown ; 
The  mob  in  Cassel 
Held  a  three  days*  wassail. 
And  a  dirty  drunken  vassal 

Knocked  th'  Elector  down  1 1 


Berlin  and  Baden 

AU  the  world  ran  mad  in ; 

And  hot  work  they  had  in 

Venice  and  Milan ; 
The  Frankfort.  Diet 
WouldnH  keep  quiet ; 
And  horn  Rome  in  riot 
•  Poor  Pio  Nono  ran  I 


Bdu2<f  Fergus  O'Connor 
Tried  otiU  England's  honour. 
Bringing  down  upon  her 

His  fierce  democra  cie  — 
Chartists  and  sinners, 
Weavers,  dyers,  and  spinnerg 
(All  wanting  their  dinners), 

From  the  North  Coun-dve  / 
But  Counsellor  Tapril, 
On  die  Tenth  of  April, 
Put  an  end  to  their  vapouring 

With  the  Temple  Special  Goips ; 
And  the  Lord  Mayor's  criers. 
At  the  Bridge  of  Bla<^firiai«, 
Shut  up  the  fools  and  liars 

For  evermore! 


TI. 

AU  this  green  Erin, 

Sure,  must  take  htir  shave  in. 

Her  sunbomt  bannw  rearing. 

And  her  Minstrel' Boys 
BoarinjB^  **  high  defiance," 
Like  Irish  lions. 
For  the  great  Smith  O'Brien's, 

And  the  people's  cause. 
'Bat  every  bard  in 
The  Cabbage  Oarden, 
Not  worth  a  rap  farthing. 

From  forty-six 
Kikinny  peelers 
Turned  tail,  like  wheelers,     • 
Or  like  shecp-stealers, 

And  cut  tneir  sticks  J 


ni. 

So,  sttccess  to  sponters, 
Revolution-tou  ters. 
And  all  out-and-ooters, 

'Grainst  the  powers  that  be  I 
Turmoil  and  trouble, 
And  our  taxes  doable, 
And' the  glorious  bubble 

Of  tmy-uano/  liberty  I 
Smash  the  people's  fetters  I 
And  teach  them  their  letters, 
(Sure  thOT're  now  oar  bMn  I) 

Or,  perhaps,  too  late^ 
We'll  see  our  blander, 
And  hear  the  thunder 
In  1800 
And  68 !  t 


^Tta^Bat* 
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Fron  Th0  WeatmUitter  Beviaw. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  PhyMogy  and  Pathology  of  the  Mind, 
By  Hbnrt  Mauoblby,  M.  D.  London : 
^Lcmillan  and  Co.    1867. 

*<  A  man's  body  and  bis  mind,  with  tbe 
utmost  reverence  to  both  I  speak  it,  are  ex- 
actly like  a  jerkin  and  a  jerkin's  lining;  — 
mrople  the  one,  yon  rumple  the  other." 
Such  was  the  philosophy  of  a  shrewd  observer 
of  men  a  century  aero,  a  contemporary  there- 
fore of  Berkeley,  of  Hume,  and  of  Reid,  and 
it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  he  had  not 
approached,  atler  his,  own  fashion,  at  least 
as  nearly  to  the  truth  as  any  of  the  pro- 
fessed metaphysicians.  "To  say  that  psy- 
cholo^  baa  been  and  is  unprc^essive,  that 
amongst  all  the  progress  ana  advance  in 
other  departments  of  human  knowledge, 
this,  the  most  interesting  of  aU,  the  most 
important  of  all  in  its  scope  and  in  its  con- 
sequences, remains  to  this  day  where  Plato 
left  it,  has  become  a  mere,  commonplace. 
Or  if  indeed  we  flatter  ourselves  that  this 
science  too  has  in  our  day  at  last  began  to 
move  finrward,  like  so  man>[  other  branches 
of  knowledge  stationary  hitherto,  we  are 
told  that  it  owes  its  advance  not  to  the  met- 
aphysicians or  psychologists  ex  pro/essoy  but 
to  the  physiologists,  not  to  introspection  or 
the  interrogation  of  consciousne»,  but  sim- 
ply to  the  scalpel  and  the  microscope,  the 
reagent  and  the  balance;  in  other  words, 
that  if  we  have  learned  anything  at  last  of 
the  humtn  mind  it  has  been  learned  from 
the  aiiJe  of  the  body,  by  giving  up  the  at- 
tempt  to  study  mind  as  sudi,  and  working  at 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system.  Such  is,  in  the  main,  the  doo- 
trine  which  Dr.  Maudsley  puts  forth  in  the 
work  whose  title  heads  this  essay.  In  the 
main  we  believe  it  to  be  true,  and  our  ob- 
ject in  what  follows  will  be  to  pat  forward, 
m  the  first  place,  a  short  statement  of  i9hBt 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  |n«sent  position  of 
our  knowledge  of  mental  physiology,  and 
of  the  method  of  studying  it  which  prom- 
ises the  best  result  at  the  present  day,  and 
finally,  to  show  bow  fhr  oar  ooncfonons 
agree  with  Dr.  Maudsley'Sy  and  in  what 
points  we  diflfer  from  him. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  upon  this 
task,  there  are  two  remarks  which  we  feel 
called  upon  to  make  —  one  in  justice  to 
Dr.  Maudsley,  the  other  for  the  purpose  of 
defining  oar  own  position.     In  the  first 

ece,  tnen,  it  is  only  right  to  say  that  Dr. 
«dsley*s  book  is  written  with  a  doable  | 


aim,  and  has  two  quite  distinct  characters. 
The  first  part  is  a  treatise  on  the  physiolo- 
gy of  mind,  and  it  is  to  this  almoBt  ezclur 
sively  that  we  intend  to  ccmfine  oar  atte&- 
tion,  but  the  second  part  may,  in  the  aii»- 
thor's  words,  ^*  stand  oik  its  own  account  aa 
a  treatise  on  the  causes,  varieties,  patholo- 
gy, and  treatment  of  mental  diseases,  apart 
Som  all  question  o^  the  proper  method  to 
be  pnrsacwl  in  the  mvestigation  of  mentd 
phenomena."  It  is  to  be  understood, 
Uierefore,  that  it  is  not  because  we  under> 
value  this  portion  of  the  work  that  we  leave 
it  almost  unnoticed  on  this  occasion,  but 
simply  because  we  have  taken  quite  enough 
in  nand  in  the  above  programme  without 
it,  and  to  enter  fhirly  upon  the  questions  of 
the  pathology  and  treatment  or  insanity  in 
addition  would  lead  us  too  fiir  afield. 

The  other  purpose  for  which  we  desire  to 
detain  our  readers  for  a  moment  further  is 
to  enter  a  protest  in  plain  terms  against 
any  deductions  in  theological  matter  which 
may  be  made  from  propositions  which  we 
lay  down  in  physiological.  We  decline  in 
the  most  positive  terms  to  look  at  these 
questions  firom  a  theological  point  of  view, 
or  to  admit  that  any  facts  which  we  may 
point  out  involve  any  theological  conclu- 
sions whatsoever.  "Da  fidei  qufo  fidei 
sunt;"  neither  religion  nor  science  has 
ever  profited,  or  ever  will  profit  by  a  half- 
hearted and  dishonest  habit  of  eatima^ng 
facts  not»excluBively  and  fairly  according  to 
their  own  value,  but  always  with  a  collate 
oral  view  to  their  effect  upon  some  dogma 
of  the  schools  much  more  warmly  oner' 
ished  than  dearly  understood.  Science 
has  not  proiked,  for  to  this  habit  we  owe 
all  those  demi-scientific  attempts  to  recon- 
cile geology  with  Grenesis,  &c.,  which  have 
done  so  much  to  foster  a  thoroughly  unsci- 
entific tone  of  mind  among  our  country- 
men; and  still  leas  have  the  interests  of 
reli^ipon  been  advanced  by  it  since  the  suc- 
cessive collapse,  of  such  attempts  has  given 
rise  to  the  notion  of  a  perpetual  ^  anta^ 
nism  between  religion  ana  science,  in  which 
the  former  is  being  gradually  driven  firom 
each  successive  line  of  defisqce.  No  propo-* 
sition  which  can  be  advanced  about  the 
relation  of  mind  and  matter  can  ever 
be  more  sabversive  of  popular  theological 
notions  in  the  nineteentn  century  than 
were  the  astronomical  propositions  of  Gali- 
leo of  thoae  of  the  sixteenth ;  yet  we  doubt 
not  there  have  been  as  good  Christians 
since  Galileo's  time  as  ever  there  were  be* 
fore,  and  we  would  fiirther  remind  our 
readers,  in  the  words  of  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton, that  "  religious  disbelief  and  philosoph-. 
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ic'al  Bcepticism  are  not  merely  not  tbe  same, 
but  have  no  natural  connexion."  * 

In  discttaring  the  right  method  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  study  of  mind,  Dr.  Maudsley 
snakes  himself  merry  with  the  diTero;ent  re- 
nalis  at  which  philosophers  have  arrived  by 
the  methods  of  interrogating  consciousness, 
whether  introspectively  or  psychologically. 
Whether  he  is  justifie<lin  so  doing  must  be 
determined  by  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
positive  side  of  his  aigument  If  he  can 
show  that  by  the  use  of  a  new  method  more 
consistent  results  may  be  obtamed,  he  is  so 
far  justified  in  asserting  that  the  older  one 
is  worn  out  and  discredited,  but  to  bring 
forward  the  differences  of  professors  as  a 
general  reason  for  discrediting  the  branch 
of  knowledge  which  they  profess,  is  to  em- 
ploy a  weapon  which  turns  every  way,  and 
IB  most  undoubtedly  a  very  efficient  bar 
against  all  real  apptoach  to  the  tree  of 
knowledge. 

It  is  but  the  most  elementary  facts  in  any 
science  which  meet  with  immediate  accept- 
ance, or  at  least  in  any  science  which  has 
not  reached  the  deductive  sta^;  and  the 
physiologists  are  not  less  obnoxious  to  such 
reproach,  if  reproach  it  be,  than  the  psychol- 
ogists themselves.  Of  the  truth  of  the 
eouge,  however,  as  applied  to  the  latter, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  While  all  alike 
agree  that  the  witness  of  consciousness  must 
be  received  as  final,  there  is  a  never-ending 
dispute  as  to  the  facts  to  which  it  bears  wit- 
ness. One  school  of  philosophers  hold  with 
Hamilton  that  consciousness  testifies  direct- 
ly to  the  existence  both  of  the  ego  and  the 
non  ego  —  the  mind  itself  and  the  external 
world ;  others  affirm  with  Mill  that  we  are 
conscious  only  of  the  modifications  of  the 
mind  itself;  and  others  again,  like  the  late 
Professor  Ferrier,  look  upon  both  these 
opinions  as  untenable,  and  indeed,  as  self-' 
destructive,  reject  all  analysis  of  perception, 
and  hold  a  view  almost  indistinguishable 
fifom  that  of  Berkeley  — *  viz.,  that  matter, 
and  the  perception  of  matter,  cannot  be  di- 
vided in  thought 

If  results  so  divergent  as  these,  and  these 
are  but  a  small  portion  of  what  might  be  pro- 
duced, are  all  tbat  psychology  can  give  us, 
we  may  at  least  reasonably  look  roand  to 
see  if  physic^ogy  cannot  do  more  for  us; 
and  if  any  further  justification  were  needed, 
it  might  surely  be  found  in  the  phenomena 
which  the  most  superficial  observation  of 
fiuts  around  us  brings  under  our  notice,  al- 
most whether  we  will  or  no. 

The  very  slightest  consideration  of  such 

*  A-ppendix  to  Lecture,  U  394;  see  also  Mill  upon 
Hamilton,  p.  130. 


fkcts  is  sufficient  to  show  ns,  not  merely  tlie 
intimate  relations  which  subsist  between 
bodily  conditions  and  what  are  commonly 
spoken  of  as  states  of  mind,  but,  further 
than  this,  how  precisely  analogous  mental 
results  may  be  produced  by  conditions 
which  we  hear  called  in  one  case  purely 
mental,  in  another  purely  physical,  and 
might  therefore  serve  to  suggest  that  some-* 
thing  might  be  learned  from  the  side  of  the 
body  as  to  the  conditions  at  least  of  the 
operation  of  the  mind.  Thus  we  perceive 
that  the  imbibition  of  a  given  amount  of 
alcohol  produces  exactly  the  same  effect 
on  a  man's  mental  state  as  does  the  recep- 
tion of  a  piece  of  good  news ;  or  again, 
that  the  sudden  announcement  of  a  terri- 
ble calamity  will  affect  some  persons  much 
in  the  same  way  as  will  a  heavy  blow  on 
the  head,  or  an  overdose  of  opium ;  or  ag^nn, 
that  a  nauseous  smell  or  a  disgusting  siglit 
will  bring  about  the  same  condition  as  a 
rapid  loss  of  blood.  Coming  to  instances 
slightly  less  obvious  than  these  we  may  re- 
mind our  readers  of  the  existence  of  well 
established  cases  in  which  raving  madness 
has  resulted  from  the  presence  of  a  splinter 
of  glass  in  the  foot  or  the.  absorption  of  a 
poison  by  the  blood.  Of  this  class  of  in- 
stances some  of  the  most  remarkable  atid 
suggestive  may  be  found  in  those  cases  which 
have  been  known  to  physicians  ever  since 
the  days  of  Sydenham  as  occasionally  oc- 
curring in  districts'  affected  with  marsh 
miasm,  in  which,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  intermittent  fever,  persons 
have  been  attacked  with  perfectly  welf 
marked  mania  which  has  intermitted  and 
recurred  with  the  same  regularity  as  the 
ordinary  a^e,  and  hna  yieloed  to  the  com- 
mon  reme<fy  with  as  much  readiness  as  the 
fever  itself  in  the  other  cases  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Sometimes,  too,  the  attack  of 
insanitv  begins  after  the  ague  has  lasted 
some  time ;  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  ague 
suddenly  disappear  and  the  maniactd  at> 
tacks  come  on  at  the  precise  intervals  at 
which  the  paroxysms  of  fever  should  have 
appeared.  In  such  occurrences  as  these  we 
see  two  effects,  a  physical  and  a  psychioat 
one,  brought  about  by  the  same  material 
agent,  and  the  one  taking  the  place  of  the 
other  with  a  regularity  and  oompleteneas 
which  remind  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  of 
that  substitution  of  one  elementaty  substance 
by  its  equivalent  of  another  which  occurs 
in  a  chemical  decomposition.  We  will  men- 
tion one  other  instance  of  affection  of  the 
mind  by  the  condition  of  the  body,  becanse, 
while  even  more  familiar  to  most  persons 
than  some  which  we  have  already  noticed, 
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it  19  pre-eminently  one  in  wfaieh  no.  other 
than  a  purely  bodily  cause  can  be  anigaed 
for  the  furodnction  of  a  mental  effect.  It^  is 
a  matter  of  common  experience  that  while 
penKmB  affected  with  certain  ciasBes  of  die- 
ease  sirfTer  the  most  terrible  depresdon  of 
■pirits  and  dejection  of  mind,  those  sabject 
to  other  comolaints  are  almost  invariably 
cheerfnl  and  nopefuL  Thua  while  a  con- 
■amptive  patient  is  almost  always  hopeinl 
to  the  last,  and  generally  in  good  spirits 
throoffhout  his  ulness,  another  sufferinff 
from  diseased  liver  and  jaundice  adds  muen 
to  his  own  sufferings  by  perpetual  depres- 
sion and  gloomy  liEyrebodings.  Now,  in  the 
oases  which  we  have  supposed,  and  which 
are  so  common  m  to  be  almost  proverbial, 
there  is  simply  no  difference  in  psychical 
conditions  to  which  we  can  reier  the  ob- 
vious difierence  in  psychical  resuUa.  The 
pain  and  uneasiness  to  be  endused  in  the 
one  case  mav  be  by  no  means  less  than  in 
the  other,  the  prospects  of  recovery  may 
be  far  worse  in  the  pulmouarv  than  in  the 
hepatic  disorder,  vet  the  resiut  remains  the 
■ame ;  the  man  ill  of  the  former  will  be,  as 
a  rale,  cheerfnl,  the  one  suffering  fh>m  the 
latter  will  be,  as  a  rule,  wretched  and  de- 

rndent.  Now,  however,  much  of  the  pa- 
logy  of  such  diseases  may  yet  remain  to 
be  discovered,  of  this  we  can^  have  no 
dQubt  —  viz.,  that  the  constitution  of  the 
blood  is  altered  in  both  cases,  and  altered 
differently  in  each;  and  from  this  altera- 
tion  of  the  bodily  conditions  it  results  that 
while  what  make  up  ordinarily  the  psychi- 
cal circumstances  of  the  two  patients,  t.«., 
prospects  of  recovery,  social  and  pecuniary 
conoition,  family  affection,  domestic  com- 
fort, freedom  from  anxiety,  &c.,  remain  the 
same,  the  psychical  phenomena  presented 
by  the  two  will  differ,  and  differ  withal  in 
accordance  witii  a  fixed  law  which  admits 
of  being  in  most  cases  predicted  when  we 
only  know  the  name  of  the  disease  to  which 
they  are  victims. 

It;  then,  such  fiKts  as  the  above  are  open 
to  ordinary  observation,  and  they  might  be 
iad^nitely  multiplied,  it  is  only  surprising 
that  philosc^hers  shonld  have  been  detained 
80  long  from  undertaking  the  study  of  mind 
from  the  side  of  physiolo^,  and  that  they 
•hould  admit  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
physiologiets  so  tardily  and  gradgingly  as 
they  have  hitherto  done.  Into  tfie  causes 
of  this  reluctance  on  the  part  of  philoao- 
phers  to  miJce  common  cause  with  thephys- 
'  iologists  we  cannot  now  inquire  at  length, 
but  we  may  enumerate  three  which  appear 
m  different  ways  to  have  conduced  greatly 
to  this  result.    1st,  The  natural  conaerva- 
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tism  of  mankind  by  which  all  but  men  of 
real  power,  on  the  one  hand,  or  mere  cox- 
combs on  the  other,  are  constrained  to  fol- 
low in  the  road  which  has  been  already 
ifell  worn  before  them ;  2nd,  Another  cause 
which  we  believe  has  had  nolittle  influence  in 
this  matter  is  the  ease  and  comfort  with  which 
a  man  can  sit  in  his  easy-chair,  and  read 
books,  and  spin  theories,  and  write  annota- 
tions, as  compared  with  the  labour  and  di»- 
comlort,  and  the  many  disgustful 'incidents 
with  which  he  must  be  prepared  to  meet, 
if  he  will  ever  become  practicallv  acquaint- 
ed with  the  researches  of  physiologists,  and 
far  more  if  he  will  devote  his  personal  ef- 
forts to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  sci- 
ence. Srd,  Another  cause  remains  more 
potent  bv'far  even  than  these,  and  that  is 
the  morbid  dread  of  theological  error  to 
which  we  have  before  advert^. 

Having  now  indicated  very  shortly  a  few 
of  the  phenomena  within  the  range  of 
every  observer,  which  serve  to  demonstrate 
the  dose  interdependence  which  subsists 
between  the  condition  of  the  body  and  the 
action  oi'the  mind,  and  to  suggest,  therefore, 
that  something  may  be  learned  concerning 
the  latter  by  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
former,  we  proceed  to  place  beiuire  our  read- 
ers the  results,  in  the  shape  of  observed 
facts  and  legitimate  inthrences  frY>m  those 
facts,  which  the  careful  study  of  the  anato- 
my and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system 
has  actually  addM  to  our  knowledge. 

Anatomy,  then,  has  shown  in  the  first 
place  that  in  all  animals  whatsoever,  which 
possess  a  nervous  system  at  all,  whether  in 
the  simplest  or  the  most  complex  form,  that 
syston  consists  of  two  elements,  both  in 
structure  and  in  function  diverse  from 
one  another.  There  are  (1)  white  matter 
consisting  of  fibres  of  a  peculiar  structure, 
and  (2)  other  matter  of  a  grey  colour,* 
consisting  of  a  mass  of  granules  and  cells 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  the  latter  hav- 
ing numerous  branches,  thrown  out  in  all 
directions,  and  now  known  to  become,  in 
manv  instances,  contitfuous  either  with 
similar  branches  of  other  cells,  or  with  some 
of  the  strands  of  tlie  white  fibres  already 
noticed.  It  is  further  shown  that  the  white 
fibres  are  to  be  fbnnd  in  all  parts  of  the 
nervous  system,  that  their  office  is  simply 


•  We  hftve  used  throngfaoot  the  term  **  grey  mat- 
ter" la  speaking  of  the  ▼esieular  nerve  matter. 
it  U  the  term  in  common  nie  among  anatoniista, 
and  Ifl  saAciently  correct  when  vertebrate  animals 
•re  spoken  of;  Imt  It  Is  necessary  to  note  that  the 
Tesienlar  matter  Is  not  by  any  means  distinctively 
grey  In  Invertebrate  animals,  a  fact  which  adds 
considerably  to  tlie  dlffleulty  of  observation  upon 
the  nenrovs  system  In  the  lower  creatures. 
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intemontiaat,  and  that'  no  freah  force  ii  ever 
generated  by  them.  The  grey  matter,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  placed  in  masBea  of  Ta- 
rioosflize  and  form  in  definite  portions  ot' 
the  nervous  system.  It  is  hi^iy  probable 
that  wherever  such  matter  exists,  there  is 
a  true  centre  of  nervous  force,  and  quite 
eertain  that  where  it  is  not  there  is  no  sach 
centre;  no  fresh  nerve  force  is  ever  pro- 
dnoed  without  the  agency  of  the  srey  mat- 
ter. To  Employ  the  weil-wom  iUostration 
of  the  electnc  telegraph,  than  which  none 
better  can  be  used,  the  grey  matter  resem- 
blea  the  battery  at  the  station,  and  ptoduces 
force  of  a  particular  kind  and  degree,  the 
white  fibres  are  precisely  analogous  to  the 
telegraph  wires  which  propagate  the  force 
generated  by  the  battei^^  to  a  distance,  but 
produce  no  force  themselves. 

In  order  to  render  this  portion  of  our 
sulgect  intelligible  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  not  anatomists,  it  is  necessary  to 
attempt  a  slight  sketch  of  the  principal 
forms  of  the  nervous  system^  as  it  exists  in 
various  classes  of  animals.  It  is  of  course 
impossible  to  render  this  complete,  and  it 
may  be  well  here  to  state  that  we  omit  all 
reference  to  the  whole  of  those  very  various 
and  dissimilar  forms  of  life  which  make  up 
Cuvier's  sobkingdom  radiata,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  lower  fonns  of  moUusca.  This 
we  do,  not  because  these  creatures  are  des- 
titute of  a  nervous  system  in  all  cases,  but 
because  our  space  is  limited,  as  no  doubt  is 
also  the  patience  of  our  readers ;  and  also 
because  the  nervous  systems  of  many  of 
these  are  still  doubtfii],  the  observation  of 
them  is  extremely  difficult,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  enou^  is  certainly 
known  about  them  at  present  to  render  it 
obligatory  upon  us  to  take  them  into  con- 
sideration in  formine  any  general  conclu- 
sions in  regard  to  the  physiology  of  the 
subject  It  is,  however,  only  right  to  re» 
mark  that  indications  are  not  absolutely 
wanting  of  possible  discoveries  in  this  di- 
rection, which  might  necessitate  considerap 
ble  modifications  •in  the  views  generally 
entertained  as  to  both  the  development  and 
the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system.  In 
many  creatures  of  the  classes  of  which  we 
now  speak  (e.g,  in  planaria)  there  are  eve 
spots ;  these  we  can  hardly  suppose  to  be 
other  than  more  or  less  rudimentary  or- 
gans of  special  sense,  and  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  tne  discharge  of  the  fiinctions  of 
special  sense  without  the  existence  of  a 
nervous  system.  It  has  even  been  sug* 
gested  by  an  eminent  physiologist,  that  the 
nervous  system  is  developed  gradually,  as 
it  were,  to  meet  the  occasion  for  its  use, 


and  that  the  order  of  M  development  m 
firom  without  inwards.  Thus,  in  for  in- 
stance the  infbsoria,  where  there  is  no  din- 
tinet  differentiation  of  tisniea,  there  are  to 
be  found  certain  granules  of  pigment  whieh 
most  manifestly  be  afieoted  by  h^t  in  n 
difierent  manner  from  the  remaining  maa* 
of  the  animal's  body.  In  other  instaocea 
in  the  same  class,  we  find  a  small  traaspar* 
ent  hifffaly^refracting  body  —  in  fact  a  leas 
— in  &o  midst  of  the  pigment  granule,  an4 
the  next  step,  as  it  is  suggested,  w<>uld  be 
the  difierentiation  of  a  portion  of  tissue  in 
immediate  .connexion  with  such  bodies,  in 
order  to  take  cognixanee,  as  it  were,  o£ 
their  affecticm.bpr  light,  and  eommonioate 
it  to  the  origranism  at  luge;  the  tinan 
thus  difierentiated  would  lie  in  fact  a  rudi* 
mentary  neripheral  nervous  system,  and 
thus  the  wWs  creature  would  becomo  mom 
sensitive  to  the  stimulus  of  lif^t,  and  bn 
raised  in  the  scale  of  organic  bfe.  Now  if 
we  suppose  further  that  the  particles  of 
matter  upon  which  such  creatures  live,  are 
more  numerous  in  light  than  in  dark  pof^ 
tions  of  water,  or  uat  the  light,  as  it  ia 
reflected  from  them,  will,  if  it  can  be  per- 
eeived  by  the  animalcules,  be  a  guide  ta 
the  porttcm  of  water  in  which  they  abound* 
we  have  at  once  a  reason,  upon  l)arwinian 
principles,  why  such  an  advance  in  oigaair 
zation  should  gradually  take  place. 

Returning  nom  this  digression,  we  inll 
begin  our  review  with  the  simple  ease  of 
the  nervous  sjrstem  as  it  exists  in  one  of  the 
lower  moUusoa,  the  ascidian,  or  common 
squirter.  This  consists  of  a  small  mass  of 
vesicular^  matter/  or  ganglion^  as  it  is 
called,  with  two  simple  cot&  of  white  fibre. 
The  mode  of  action  of  this  simf^e  arrange 
ment  is  as  follows.  When  any  neighbooi^ 
ing  body  touches  the  tissues  in  which  these 
cords  are  distributed,  one  of  them,  called  the 
afferent  cord,  instantly  pronagates  the  inv 
tation  upwards  to  the  ganglion  of  grey  maW 
ter ;  thence  it  is  reflected  back  along  the 
other  or  efferent  cord  to  the  muscles  to 
whioh  that'oord  is  dislonbatcd,  and  by 
these  the  movements  required  for  the  bene* 
fit  of  the  oiganism  are  forthwith  performed. 
And  this  structure  and  function,  siAipU 
and  mechaiucal  as  it  appears,  is  repeated 
throueh  all  the  varying  fonns  and  complexi- 
ties of  the  nervous  ^rBtem^flom  the  lowly  m^ 
luse  up  to  the  most  highly  organised  of  the. 
vertebrata,  and  reappears  in  man  himself  un- 
altered in  any  essential  particular,  but  with 
some  new  siracture  and  new  fitnction  an* 
peradded  as  the  increasing  complexity  of 
the  several  oisanisms  reonires.  In  such 
action  as  wa  nave  deaonbed  it  is  hard^ 
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neoeiBarf  to  ny  that  nothing  Uke  sengation 
as  we  undentand  it  ia  implied,  &r  lesa  ^- 
aciomien,  which  does  not  eridentlj  appear 
till  we  reach  a  ftr  higher  level  in  the  scale 
of  animal  life ;  it  seems  indeed  to  be  but 
one  degree  removed  from  the  irritability 
which  oeoasions  the  shrinking  of  the  stam- 
eos  of  a  barberry  or  the  contractility  dia 
played  by  the  cut  end  of  a  muscle  when 
stimalated  by  the  electric  cnrrent. 

If  then  we  trace  the  arrangement  of  the 
nervous  system  in  its  sradually  increasing 
complexity  throneh  rae  varioas  classes 
which  make  up  tne  molluscons  division  of 
animals,  aa  for  instance  from  the  asoidian 
or  common  squirter  of  our  sea-shores, 
through  the  oyster,  .the  cockle,  the  slug,  the 
snail,  up  to  the  nautilus  and  the  cuttle-fish, 
the  most  highly  developed  of  them  all,  we 
find  a  gradual  advance  upon  this  simple 
type,  of  which  the  general  features  are  aa 
rollows :  — 

(1)  With  each  additbnal  atraeture  sub* 
serving  a  new  function  there  is  an  increased 
development  of  ganglionic  or  grey  nerve 
matter. 

(2)  The  ganglia  as  a  rule  show  a  ten- 
dency to  become  concentnted  intoafbw 
comparatively  large  masses  in  somewhat 
dose  approximation  to  one  another,  and 
also  to  the  gullet  of  the  animal  as  the 
latter  ascends  in  the  series. 

(8^  Where  organs  of  special  sense  (sight, 
heanng,  &c.^  are  developed,  there  are  de- 
veloped van  passu,  not  intemuntiant  nerve 
fibres  only,  but  also  special  ganglia  to  which 
these  nerve  fibres  mav  be  tracM,  till  in  the 
cuttle-fish  and  its  allies  we  find  a  great 
central  nerve  mass  situated  in  the  head, 
and  bearing  a  very  close  analogy  to  certain 
nerve  centres  within  the  cranium  of  the 
vertebrata,  and  among  them,  of  man  him- 
self 

If  now  we  trace  the  same  B3r8tem  through 
the  other  great  division  of  the  animal  kin^ 
dom,  the  articulated  or  segmented  aniuuu, 
through,  that  is,  the  leech,  the  earthwomiy 
the  caterpillar,  the  moth  and  the  spider, 
the  lobster  and  the  crab,  we  find  that  though 
the  nervous  system  is  arranged  upon  a  difier- 
ent  )>lan  in  accordance  with  the  differ- 
ent position  which  these  animals  occupy  in 
ihe  world,  and  the  proportionately  grMter 
development  in  them  of  the  locomotive 
apparatus  in  oompariaon  with  the  vegetative 
system  which  is  so  highly  developed  in  the 
OMllusca,  yet  that  to  a  great  extent  the 
saaM  general  laws  of  advancement  prevail. 
The  general  plan  of  the  nervous  sjrstem  in 
aiticniated  animals  raa^  be  said  to  be  thai 
each  ring  or  segment  mto  which  the  body 


of  the  creature  ^  is  divisible,  nossssica  a 
ganglion,  or  a  pair  of  ganglia,  mxn  which 
n^rve  fibres  are  givea  off;  and  thus  each 
segment  appears  to  have  the  same  airange* 
ment  of  cotos  and  ganglia  which  constitutes 
the  whole  nerrous  apparatus  of  the  ascidiaii 
moUusc  In  addition  to  this,  however,  in 
all  articvlata  there  are  two  longitodhul 
cords  which  run  the  whole  length  of  the 
body,  connecting  together  the  gang^lia  of 
the  several  segmem,  and  thus  bnagin^ 
them  all  into  relation  with  one  anotheri 
and  with  the  head  of  the  animal.  Hera 
also  w»  find  that  with  a  general  advance* 
ment  in  the  type  of  the  animal  and  an 
increased  development  of  the  organs  of 
special  sense,  there  is  the  same  gradual 
increase  in  the  mass  of  ganglionic  matter, 
the  same  tendency  to  concentration  of  it  in 
masses  around  the  gullet,  as  we  have  seen 
in  die  parallel  division,  the  molluioa. 

In  order  to  make  this  portion  of  our  sub- 
ject intelligible  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  more  conversant  with  psychological' 
than  with  physiological  literatuie,  we  most 
here  depwt  ^fW>m  the  natural  order  of 
our  subject,  and  pass  at  once  to  a  sketch 
of  tiie  nervous  system  in  the  vertebrate, 
not  as  it  exists  in  the  lowest  members  of 
that  sub-kingdom,  but  in  the  highest  —  viz^ 
in  man  himself.  Now  subducting  for  the 
present  that  which  is  called  the  sympathetio 
system — riz.,  a  set  of  ganglionic  bodies 
t&stributed  over  the  viscera  and  connected 
by  intemuntiant  cords  both  with  each  other 
and  with  the  nerve  centres,  the  nervous 
system  in  man  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
t&e  fbllowini^  parts :  —  (1^  The  spinal  cord, 
lodged  withm  the  canal  formed  by  the 
vertebne,  which  together  form  the  back* 
bone,  and  extending  from  the  base  of  the 
skull  to  about  the  place  of  orimn  of  the 
lowest  rib.  (2)  A  small  but  miportani 
portion  of  nerve  matter  known  to  anato- 
mists as  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  is  to 
outward  appearance  a  continuation  of  tha 
spinal  cord  within  the  head,  but  which,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  has  special  endow- 
ments of  its  own.  (3)  Sevml  masses  of 
nerve  substence  arranged  in  pairs  ak>n^  the 
Boor  of  the  skull,  and  known  collectively 
as  the  sensory  ganglia.  (4)  A  further 
mass  of  matter  situated  above  and  behind 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  called  in  the 
langutte  of  the  ancient  anatomiste  the 
cerebeUnm  or  littie  brain ;  and  (5)  finally, 
two  large  lobes  of  nervous  substance  pK- 
cated  and  convoluted  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  economising  space  in  the 
aecommodalion  of  the  Isrfgaiit  possible 
qnaollty  of  gray  or   ganglioaio   matter* 
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These  f<»in  the  4$erebnini  or  great  brais. 
They  are  saperimpoeed  upon  all  the 
other  nenre  centres  just  enumerated,  and 
io  Dum  are  of  so  great  size  that  when 
the  braiii  is  looked  dowa  upon  from  above 
they  cover  the  whole  of  the  othera^  in- 
ciuding  the  cerebellum.  Such  are  the 
nerve  centres  as  they  exist  in  man,  that  is 
to  say,  the  organs  in  which  grey  nervous 
matter  is  to  be  found,  and  which  are  capa- 
ble alone  of  originating  fresh  nerve  forces 
All  these  centres  are  thus  divided  for  pur- 
poses of  description,  and  though  function- 
ally distinct  are  bound  together  iiito  one 
ffreat  system,  which  we  may  call  collective- 
Ty  the  cranio-spinal  nerve  centres,  and  from 
them  or  lirom  certain  parts  of  them^  arise 
(speaking  anatomically,  not  now  ph3r8iologi- 
cally,)  the  nerves  themselves  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  From  the  spinU  oord  are 
given  off  thirty-one  pairs  of  nerves,  each 
arising  by  two  roots  from  the  cord  itself, 
which  combine  immediately  upon  leaving 
the  bony  canal  in  which  the  latter  is  lodged, 
and  are' then  distributed  to  the  muscles  and- 
the  skin  of  the  body  and  limbs^  and  serving 
the  frinctions  of  locomotion  and  sensation, 
including  the  special  sense  of  touch. 
Above  these,  and  having  their  origins  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  in  some  of  the 
sensory  ganglia,  are  twelve  other  pairs  of 
nerves,  which  minister  to  the  actions  oi 
breathing  and  swallowing,  which  supply 
common  sensation  and  motion  to  the  skin 
and  muscles  of  the  head  and  face,  and 
which  further  subserve  the  special  senses  of 
smell,  sight,  taste,  and  hearing.  The  kame 
essential  features  are  preserved  in  the 
arransement  of  the  nervous  system  through- 
oat  the  vertebrate  sub-kin^om,  only  we 
find  it  less  elaborated,  less  fully  developec^ 
less  complex,  as  we  descend  through  the 
several  divisions  of  blasts,  birds,  reptiles, 
amphibia,  fishes,  down  to  those  lowest  rep: 
xesentatives  of  this  sub-kingdom,  the  cydo- 
stome  fishes,  whose  nervous  system  presents 
little  if  any  advance  upon  that  of  the  high- 
est invertebrata,  though  still  in  point  of 
structure  formed  upon  the  vertebnite  plan. 
The  most  remarcable  and  distinctive  fea^^ 
tore  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  vertebrata 
is  the  cerebrum  or  brain  proper.  This 
oigan,  of  which  no  certain  analogue  oan  be 
shown  to  exist  amonnt  the  invertebrata,  is 
present  in  all  but  due  very  lowest  verte- 
brate animals,  and,  though  small  and  to  all 
appearance  comi>aratively  insignificant  in 
fishes  and  amphibia*  constant^  increases 
in  sise,  complication,  and  importance  as  we 
ascend  the  scale,  until  in  man  and  in  the 


higher  mammalia  it  presents  a  d^^pree  of 
complexity  and  a  preponderance  in  size 
which  mark  it  out  as  forming  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  whole  oi^anism. 

We  may  state  here  parenthetically  that 
though  we  use  the  word  series,  and  speak 
of  ascending  in  the  scale  of  the  animal 
kingdom  and  so  on  as  a  matter  of  conve- 
nience, yet  we  beg  our  readers  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  relation  between  one  ov^gaa- 
ism  and  others  is  not  that  of  the  links  of 
a  chain,  or  the  rounds  of  a  ladder,  but 
rather  that  of  the  mesh  of  a  net  with  those 
which  surround  it  on  all  sides,  or  of  the 
cell  of  a  honeycomb  with  the  rest  of  the 
structure. 

We  may  now  escape  firom  these  details 
of  structure  which,  however,  were  neces- 
sary to  make  the  rest  of  our  argument 
intelligible,  and  beg  our  readers  to  follow 
us  for  a  few  minutes  through  a  short  state- 
ment of  the  chief  facts  fairly  made  out  as 
to  the  functions  of  the  nerve  centres  which 
we  have  been  describing,  and  the  kind  of 
evidence  by  which  these  facts  have  been 
established.  The  lines  of  evidence  then 
are  mainly  as  follows :  —  1.  Comparison  of 
the  nervous  system  of  various  animals  witii 
each  other  in  regard  both  to  structure  and 
to  fiinction.  2.  Observation  of  the  effect 
of  disease  or  injury  upon  men  and  animals, 
and  comparison  of  the  alterations  thus  pro- 
duced in  the  structure  of  their  nervous  sys- 
tems with  the  functional  deran^ment  ob- 
served; and  d.  Direct  experimentation, 
whereby  observations  similar  to  the  last  are 
made,  only  with  the  difference  that  in  Mb 
case  special  lesions  are  produced  artifi- 
cially with  a  view  to  throw  light  upon  those 
portions  of  nervous  function  which  anato- 
my and  observation  have  lefl  undiscovered. 
As  our  chief  business  in  the  present  article 
is  with  the  brain  or  highest  portion  of  the 
nervous  system  as  the  organ  of  the  mind, 
we  shall  very  briefly  run  over  the  chief  re- 
sults which  physiology  has  attained  in  re- 
gard to  its  other  parts. 

It  may  be  regarded  then  as  established 
that  the  nerves,  including  for  the  moment 
thosQ  of  special  sense,  subserve  two  distinct 
purposes,  and  that  the  individual  fibres  re- 
tain their  special  endowments  from  their 
origin  in  the  spinal  cord  to  their  termina- 
tion in  the  skhi  or  in  the  muscles,  although 
fibres  of  both  kinds  are  frequently  bound 
np  in  the  same  strand.  These  two  endow- 
ments are  those  of  sensation  and  motion. - 
and  it  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  spin^ 
nerves  which  arise,  as  we  have  already 
said,  by  two  roots  from  the  spinal  cord,  ths^ 
the  posterior  of  the  two  roots  serves  the 
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porpoBe  of  sensation  and  tbe  anterior  of 
motion,  but  that  after  they  have  combined 
together  as  they  emerge  from  the  spinal 
canal,  the  compound  nerre  trunk  'which 
they  form  possesses  both  these  endow- 
ments. 

The  spinal  cord  itself  «]s  a  true  nerve 
centre ;  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  ^y 
nerve  matter  in  its  interior  portions, 
which  is  brought  into  close  connexion  with 
the  nerve  roots,  while  <the  outer  part  con- 
sists of  longitudinal  white  fibres,  which 
there  is  eveir  reason  to  believe  serve  to 
brin^  the  different  portions  of  the  cord  it- 
self into  harmonious  action  with  each  other, 
and  also  as  cords  of  connexion  between  it 
and  the  still  higher  nerve  centres  within 
the  skull.  It  is  at  once  a  true  nerve  centre 
in  function,  and  also  an  intemuntiant  cord 
of  communication  between  its  own  nerves 
and  those  higher  nervous  centres,  that  is  to 
say,  it  has  a  power  of  either  originating 
nerve-force  within  itself  in  response  to  a 
stimulus  frqm  without,  and  reflecting  it 
immediately  through  the  motor  nerves,  or 
passing  on  the  effect  of  that  stimulus  to 
the  centres  within  the  head,  and  as  it  were 
receiving  orders  from  them,  to  be  imme- 
diately passed  on  to  the  efferent  nerves. 
This  is  proved  b^  innumerable  experiments 
and  cases  of  disease;  thus,  if  the  spinal 
cord  in  man  or  any  animal  be  divided 
in  the  neck,  below  the  point  at  which  the 
respiratory  nerves  are  given  off,  it  is  found 
that  he  immediately  loses  both  the  power  of 
moving  his  legs,  and  also  all  sensation  in  the 
skin  of  those  parts.  Meanwhile,  however,  if 
the  skin  of  one  of  his  feet  be  touched  with 
the  finger,  or  with  a  feather,  the  leg  is  at 
once  Srhwn  up,  though  the  man  himself, 
unless  informed  of  the  fact  in  some  other 
way,  is  not  aware  either  of  the  contact  or 
of  the  action.  This  one  instance,  and  such 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  is  enough 
to  establish  both  the  functions  which  we 
hare  assigned  to  this  portion  of  the  nervous 
system,  since  the  cessation  of  sensation  and 
of  voluntary  motion  coincidentiv  with  the 
injury  to  the  upper  part  of  tne  cord  is 
proof  that  this  is  the  (xrdinary  channel  of 
these  functions,  while  the  peiyistence  of  ac- 
tion in  response  to  local  stimulus  serves  to 
demonstrate  the  independent  action  —  re- 
fiex-oction  as  !t  is  called  —  of  the  uninjured 
portion  as  a  separate  centre  of  nerve  force. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  if  the 
injury,  instead  of  affecting  the  cord  itself, 
affects  the  nerves  which  supply  the  limb 
iounediately  after  they  leave  the  cord, 
while  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  cease, 
as  in  the  former  case,  no  reflex-action  is 


established,  inasmuch  as  there  remains  no 
nerve  centre  to  which  the  stimulus  can  be 
conveyed  by  the  afferent  nerve.  In  this 
manner  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  each 
segment  of  the  spinal  cord,  with  its  double 
nerve  attached,  resembles  essentially  the 
whole  of  that  simplest  form  of  nervous  sys- 
tem which  we  found  in  the  ascidian  mol- 
lusc, or  that  portion  of  such  a  system  which 
exists  in  each  segment  of  an  articulated 
animal. 

Proceeding  upwards,  a  veiy  similar  train 
of  experimentation  and  reasoning  serves  to 
convinte  us  that  the  medulla  oblongata, 
while  serving  as  the  connecting  link  be» 
tween  the  spinal  cord  and  the  brain,  is  also 
in  itself  the  independent  centre  of  the  ao» 
tions  of  swallowing  and  breathing ;  for  it  is 
found  that  while  a  frog  will  live  and  breathe 
when  deprived  of  the  whole  of  its  nerve 
centres  both  above  and  below. this  one,  yet 
it  dies  as  soon  as  that  is  injured,  and  simi- 
larly that  a  man  in  whom  this  part  is 
crushed  or  damaged  instantly  ceases  to 
breathe.  There  is  reason  also  to  believe, 
as  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  has  shown,,  that 
some  portion  of  this  nerve  centre  is 
brought  into  action  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
bining the  various  muscular  actions  which 
are  employed  in  speech.  When  we  get  to 
the  nerve  centres  completely  enclosed  with- 
in the  skull,  the  evidence  a^  to  their  func- 
tion is  neither  so  plentiful  nor  so  conclusive, 
and  in  particular  the  function  of  the  cere- 
bellum has  ever  been  a  difficulty  to  physi- 
olo^sts.  At  present  there  seems  reason  to 
believe  that  it  serves  either  for  the  harmo- 
nious co-ordination  of  muscles  which  are 
actually  moved  by  means  of  other  nerve 
centres,  or  that  it  is  the  organ  whereby  the 
condition  of  the  muscles  as  to  tension,  relax- 
ation, &c.,  is  made  known  to  the  mind. 
The  view  uplield  formerly,  chiefly  by  the 
phrenologists,  that  the  cerebellum  is  the 
seat  of  the  sexual  pas9ioii,  appears  to  have 
no  valid  evidence  whatever,  and  is  directly 
contradicted  by  many  unquestioned  facts. 
With  regard  to  the  functions  of  those  ner- 
vous centres  known  as  the  sensory  ganglia, 
all  the  above  lines  of  evidence  are  open  to 
us,  though  in  this  case  especially  the  testi* 
mony  of  direct  experiment  is  to  be  received 
with  some  reserve,  inasmuch  as  it  appears 
to  be  nearly  impossible  to  separate  m  the 
observed  phenomena  the  results  due  to  the 
intentional  lesion  from  those  depending  up- 
on the  violent  character  of  the  operation 
necessary  for  effecting  it. 

That  the  small  masses  of  nerve  matter, 
known  to  anatomists  as  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemina,  are  really  the  nerve  ^  centre*  of 
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the  Nnse  of  eight,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
almost  certaiii,  inasmuch  as  blindness  has 
been  fband  to  resalt  fixNn  their  destruction, 
whether  by  disease  in  man  or  by  extirpa- 
tion in  the  lower  animals.  But  that  the 
laiger  portions  of  the  sensory  ganglia, 
those  known  as  the  corpora  striata  and  the 
thalami  optici,'^  oonstitute,"  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Carpenter,  "the  real  sensorium," 
that  is  to  say,  the  portion  of  the  brtun  by 
and  in  which  the  mind  becomes  conscious 
of  common  sensation,  cannot  be  looked  up- 
on as  proved^  althoo^  there  is  evidence 
enoofirh  to  make  it  hi^ly  probable.  Thus, 
the  fibres  forming  the  snterior  and  lateral 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  thus  in 
somewhat  close  connexion  with  the  ante- 
rior or  motor  nerve  roots,  can  be  traced 
through  the  medalla  oblongata  and  other 
portions  of  the  encephalon  Erectly  into  the 
corpora  striata,  but  not  through  these  bod- 
ies to  the  cerebrum  itself;  and  shnilarly, 
those  forming  portions  of  the  posterior, 
and  the  pwterior  part  of  the  lateral 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  are  trace- 
able into  the  thaiami  optici.  And  thus 
if  thero  is,  as  we  shall  presently  show, 
some  reason  to  believe  that  an  organ  of 
sensation  and  motion  exists  distinct  from 
that  of  volition  and  thought,  it  appears  also 
reasonable  to  believe  that  these  nerve  cen- 
tres are  its  seat!  To  the  probable  functions 
of  this  portion  of  the  brain  we  shall  find  it 
necessary  to  rotum  presently. 

Meanwhile,  we  proceed  in  the  next  place 
to  consider  what  are  called  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  or  brain  proper,  the  organ,  as 
is  now  universally  believed,  of  intelTectus^ 
action  and  volition.  If  we  inquire,  in  the 
first  place,  what  evidence  there  is  that  this 
portion  of  the  brain,  or  indeed  any  portion 
or  the  whole  of  the  brain,  is  such  an  organ, 
we  shall  find  that  it  belongs  to  the  class  of 
inferences,  and  not  of  observed  facts ;  the 
inferences,  it  is  true,  are  such  as  to  most 
minds  are  nearly  irresistiblei  but  they  are 
inferences,  nevertheless.  First  in  order, 
we  may  take  the  following  facts  in  anatomy 
and  zoology,  viz.,  that  in  the  lowest  known 
vertebrated  animal,  the  amphioxus,  no  struc- 
ture answering  to  the  cereoral  hemispheres 
exists,  and  its  nervous  system  ends  with  those 
centres  known  in  higher  animals  as  the 
sensory  ganglia.  Proceeding  upwards  to 
the  osseous  fihes,  we  find  in  them  acere- 
bellum  developed,  and  also  faint  rudiments 
of  cerebral  hemispheres.  In  some  of  the 
hifl^er  fishes  the  hemisphere  is  first  clearly 
differentiated  (torn  the  representative  of 
the  corpus  striatum  below  it,  but  even  in 
these  it  is^fiff  smaller  i^tok  the  optic  gan- 


glion which  in  man  bears  something  the  same 
comparison  to  it  in  size  that  a  hazel-nut 
does  to  a  cocoa-nut.  So  also  through  the 
reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  does  the 
cerebrum  gradually  increase,  not  in  size 
only,  as  compared  with  the  other  portions 
of  the  nervous  system,  but  in  complexity 
of  structure  also,  until  it  reaches  in  the  an* 
thropoid  apes  a  structure  and  a  degree  of 
development  second  only  to  that  which  it 
'attains  in  man.  It  would  be  diflicult  enough 
no  doubt,  or  rather  indeed  impossible,  to 
establish  any  constant  relation  between  this 
gradual  advance  in  type  of  brain  and  an 
equally  gradual  advance  in  psychical  devel- 
opment ;  but  yet,  practically,  no  one  doubts 
that  a  bird  is  more  intelligent  than  a  tortoise, 
a  dog  than  a  bird,  or  an  ape  than  either,  and 
the  difficulty  which  we  find  in  following  up 
the  development  of  intelligence  through  all 
the  classes  of  animals  may  be  charged  much 
more  fairly  upon  our  imperfect  acquaintance 
which  the  psychical  phenomena  ofanimals  in 
general,  than  upon  any  want  of  .correspond* 
ence  between  their  intelligence  and  their 
brains.  Another  anatomical  fiict  of  some 
significance  in  this  relation  is,  that  no 
nerves  of  sensation  are  connected  directly 
with  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  nor  any 
nerves  of  motion  given  off  directly  from 
them.  Cominff  now  firom  anatomical  to  ex- 
perimental evidence,  we  find  that  animals ' 
deprived  of  their  cerebral  hemispheres  may 
continue  to  live  fbr  a  length  of  time,  and  if 
supplied  with  food  will  eat  and  drink ;  they 
can  also  stand  and  move  about,  and  even 
avoid  obstacles  placed  in  their  way,  and 
their  special  senses  are  not  affected,  but  be- 
yond these  they  display  no  evidence  of 
pyschical  life,  and  remain  when  undisturbed 
tranquil  and  unintelli&ent,  as  if  fallen  into 
a  deep  sleep.  It  is  further  proved  by  the 
evidence  of  experiment  that  no  common 
sensation  exists  in  this  portion  of  the  brain, 
which  may  be  sliced  awaj  without  the  small- 
est evidence  of  pain  being  manifested  dnr* 
in<;  the  operation.  The  results  of  disease 
and  injniy  in  man  both  seem  to  establish 
some  of  the  same  fiicts  and  to  give  further 
information  also;  and  though  many  pi^ho* 
logical  phenomena  are  quite  unaocoanted 
for  by  our  present  knowledge  of  cerebral 
physiology,  these  are  not  such  as  to  wamat 
us  in  concluding  that  snch  knowledge  is 
worthless.  This  line  of  evidenoe  then  con- 
firms the  last  fact  stated,  viz.,  that  the 
hemispheres  of  the  brain  are  themselves  in* 
sensible  to  pain.  In  oases  in  which  acci- 
dent or  disease  has  laid  open  the  bretn  in 
man,  it  is  found  both  that*  wounding  the  or* 
gan  itself  prodooes  no  pain,  and  further 
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€hat  pressure  Tipon  it  from  above  down- 
wards abolishes  for  the  time  all  sensibility 
and  conscionsness,  which  moreover  are  in- 
stantly restored  on  the  removal  of  the 
pressure. 

Other  points  which  seem  tolerably  well 
proved  are  these  —  viz^  that  no  acute  or 
general  disease  of  the  cerebral  lobes  occurs 
without  great  disturbance  of  mental  func- 
tions, nor  indeed  any  disease  which  affects 
a  considerable  portion  of  both  hemispheres : 
^at  normal  intelligence  cannot  subnist  with 
a  brain  greatly  undersizedf  or  of  obviously 
imperfect  development ;  and  that,  on  the 
other    band,  animals,    and    even    human 
infants,  are  capable  of  livizig  and  perform- 
ing the  (bnctions  of  vegetative  life,  m  which 
no  vestise  of  either  cerebrum  or  cerebellum 
is  fbnna  to  exist     On  the  other  hand  it 
must  be  admitted  that  very  considerable 
disor^ranization  of  either  hemisphere  is  oflen 
found  without  any  previously  observed  In- 
tellectual defect  at  all  commensurate  with 
the  amount  of  brain  disease ;   that  grave 
intellectual  disturbance  does  exist  in  many 
cases  in  which  no  corrresponding  lesion  of 
brain  can  be  discovered ;  that  no  constant' 
relation  is  vet  made  out  between  special 
lesion  of  the  cerebral    hemispheres    and 
special  mental  defects ;  and  finally,  that  the 
brain  has  a  wonderful  power  ot  adapting 
itself  to  pathol(^ical  changes,  that  is,  tnat  a 
small  amount  oi  disease. or  iniury  occurring 
suddenly,  will  produce  vastly  more  func- 
tional disturbance  tuan  will  a  much  larger 
amount  if  it  be  produced  gradually  and 
slowly.     In  reference  to  this  fast  point  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  it  is  analogous  to 
what  takes  place  in  other  organs  of  the 
bodv,  for  instance,  in  the  lungs.    Thus  it  is 
well  known,  that  the  sudden  cessation  of 
function  in  a  small  portion  of  a  lung  will 
produce  an  amount  of  distress  and  suffering 
far  greater,  at  the  time,  than  is  often  su^ 
fered  by  a  person  who  from  chronic  con- 
sumption has  graduaUy  lost  the  use  of  a 
very  much  larger  portion  of  lung  tissue. 
And  so  far  as  this  is  the  case  with  the  brain, 
it  goes  to  disprove  the  opinion  now  very  gen- 
erally held,  that  different  portions  of  the 
brain  are  localized,  and  as  if  were  told  ofT 
for  the  performance  of  different  mental 
functions.    Were  this  really  the  case,  we 
should  reasonably  expect  that,  in  the  case 
of  acute  local  disease  in  a  portion  of  the 
brain    substance,  some   particular  mental 
function  would  at  once  be  disturbed  or  lost, 
and  the  rest  would  hold  on  their  course 
little  if  at  all  affected.    In  fhct,  however, 
exaetly  the  reverse  is  fbund  to  be  the  case. 
We  come  now  to  consider,  in  the  next  I 


Elace,  what  all  the  evidence,  of  which  Vc 
ave  thus  pointed  out  tbe  mmn  lines,  can 
be  taken  as  establishing,  as  to  the  differ- 
ence of  fbnction  between  the  sensory  gan- 
glia, so  called,  and  the  cerebrum,  and  as  to 
the  claims  of  either  or  both  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  orsan  of  the  mind,  and  to  be 
studied  with  Uie  hope  of  learning  more 
than  we  at  present  know  of  the  modus  op* 
erandi  of  the  latter. 

The  best  account  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted of  the  nervous  system  of  man,  as 
a  whole  at  once  the  most  elaborately  worked 
out  and  the  most  consistent  with  the  facts, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fifth  edition  of  Dr. 
Carpenter's  work  on  the  "Principles  of 
Human  Physiology.**  His  theory  may  be 
shortly  stated  as  follows:  —  The  nervous 
system  in  man  consists  of  several  distinct 
centres  of  nerve-fbrce  —  viz.,  those  above 
described  — 

1.  The  spinal  cord,  including  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

2.  T^e  sensory  ganglia. 

3.  The  cerebellum. 

4.  The  .cerebral  hemispheres,  or  brain 
properly  so  called. 

Excluding  now  the  cerebellum,  with  which 
we  shall  not  be  further  concerned,  each  of 
these  remaining  three  organs  has  a  double 
function.  It  may  act  either  as  an  indepen- 
dent and  inunediate  centre  of  nerve  force,  or 
it  may  act  in  connection  with  the  other 
nerve  centres  above  or  below  it,  or  both 
above  and  below  it.  In  the  normal  and 
healthy  condition,  the  action  of  each  centre  ^ 
is  limited  and  controlled  more  or  less  by  the 
others,  and  in  man  that  of  the  inferior  cen- 
tres is  90  considerably  under  the  control  of 
the  cerebrum,  that  it  is  only  after  a  certain 
amount  of  strict  examination  of  the  subject 
that  we  are  able  to  recognise  the  fact,  that 
the  lower  centres  still  have,  even  in  health, 
their  own  independent  action,  as  well  as 
that  which  is  combined  and  subordinate. 
In  diseased  conditions  this  is  oflen  obvious 
enough.  That  it  is  so  in  the  case  of  the  spinal 
cord  when  separated  from  the  brain  we  have 
already  shown  sufficiently,  and  here  it  is 
only  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
independent  or  reflex  actions  of  the  spinal 
cord,  are  purely,  to  use  Dr.  Carpenter's  lan- 
guage, excito-motor  —  t.c.,  they  are  a  mere 
response  to  external  excitement,  and  quite 
independent  of  volition  or  sensation.  In 
the  normal  state  they  may  be  observed  in 
the  case  of  the  movements  of  respiration 
and  swallowing,  which  go  on  continuously  or 
intermittently  without  either  consciousness 
or  control  of  our  own.  In  seneral,  there- 
fore, it  may  be  said  that  ul  the  actions 
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wbich  are  indispenBable  to  the  continued 
life  of  the  organism  from  moment  to  mo- 
ment, and  independently  of  what  may  be 
needed  to  supply  its  wants  or  avoid  dangers, 
belong  to  this  class  of  action.  It  remains 
a  matter  of  doubt  how  far  Other  actions,  as 
the  movements  of  the  limbs  in  walking, 
which  require  to  be  set  going  by  means  of 
a  higher  nerve-centre,  do  or  do  not  become 
referrible  to  this  class  after  they  have  be- 
come habitual  or  secondarily  automatic 
But  there  is  another  class  of  actions  which 
appear  to  be  equally  independent  of  voli- 
tion, biit  not  by  any  means  independent  of 
sensation,  and  these  form  the  sensori-motor 
actions,  and  are  referred  by  Dr.  Carpenter 
to  the  reflex  action  of  the  sensory  ganjgrlia. 
In  man,  at  least  in  a  healthy  condition, 
these  actions  are  few  and  comparatively  un- 
important, but  in  certain  states  of  disease 
they  become  prominent  phenomena,  and 
even  in  health  they  may  be  easily  observed. 
Such  are,  for  instance,  sneezing  when  the 
olfactory  nerves  are  irritated,  closing  the  eye- 
lids when  suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with 
a  bright  light,  and  the  action  of  vomiting 
produced  by  a  nauseous  odour. 

These  are  all  actions  which  take  place  in 
immediate  response  to  a  sensation,  and  over 
which  the  will  has  but  a  ver^  limited  con- 
trol. Another  instance  which  serves  to 
show  the  power  with  which  this  kind  of 
nerve  force  can,  in  certain  cases,  be 
manifested,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  whereas  the 
movements  of  respiration  belong  to  that 
class  of  spinal  reflex  actions  over  which  vo- 
lition has  scarcely  any  power,  yet  they  can 
be  interfered  with  to  a  very  great  extent 
through  the  medium  of  sensation  in  certain 
conditions.  Thus,  if  a  man  has  an  attack 
of  acute  pleurisy,  or  a  wound  in  one  side  of 
his  chest;  so  that  the  slightest  movement 

fives  ri^e  to  severe  pain,  it  is  found  that 
is  respiratory  movements  are  almost  entire- 
ly confined  to  the  sound  side,  while  during 
health  the  utmost  efibrts  of  the  will  fail  to 
disturb  the  balance  which  naturally  sub- 
sists between  the  two  sides.  This  same 
class  of  actions  also  shows  well  the.  depend- 
ence of  one  nerve  centre  upon  the  healthy 
condition  of  another  for  the  due  perform- 
ance of  its  own  functions.  For  though  all 
the  actions  which  we  have  named  in  this 
class  are  originated  in  the  sensory  ganglia, 
yet  the  muscles  by  which  these  are  per- 
formed have  to  be  set  in  motion  throutrh  the 
agenc^y  of  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  ob- 
longata, and  thus  depend  upon  the  integri- 
ty of  these  centres  of  force  for  their  aue 
performance. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  function  of 


the  cerebrum,  or  brain  proper,  viz.,  emotioii« 
volition,  and  thought.  The  evidence  upon 
which  such  functions  are  assigned  to  these 
special  nerve  centres,  consists  mainly  of 
those  considerations  already  brought  fi)r- 
ward,  by  which  they  are  localized  in  the  en- 
cephalon,  together  with  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  its  other  functions  have  been  already 
traced  up  to  their  appropriate  centres ;  and 
the  anatomical  considerations  which  show  us 
on  the  one  hand  that  the  cerebral  lobes  are 
parts  superadded  to  the  oi^anism  for  some 
ulterior  purpose  not  essential  to  its  exist- 
ence, and  on  the  other  hand,  that,  speakioig 
generally  and  roughly,  we  may  trace  their 
gradually  higher  development  pari  passu 
with  the  general  rise  of  the  animal  in  the 
scale  of  creation.  There  remain,  however, 
some  few  other  points  to  be  noticed,  which 
will  bring  out  a  peculiar  relationship  be- 
tween  these  bodies  and  the  sensory  ganglia ; 
whence  it  will  appear  that  the  latter  are,  in 
all  probability,  not  only  the  necessary  in- 
struments  of  sensation  and  the  starting  point 
of  all  voluntary  motion,  but  also  the  true 
sensorium,  the  portion  of  nerve  matter  that 
is,  by  and  in  which  the  mind  takes  cogni- 
zance of  sensation,  in  short  the  seat  of  con- 
sciousness. It  will  appear  also  that  the  cere* 
brum,  like  other  nerve  centres,  has  a  reflex 
action  of  its  own.  The  first  of  these  two 
conclusions  is  rendered  probable  by  consid- 
eration of  the  anatomical  and  developmen- 
tal relations  subsisting  between  the  sensory 
ganglia  and  the  grey  matter  of  the  cerebnu 
lobes  on  the  one  hand,  and  some  of  the  or- 
gans of  special  sense  on  the  other.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  retina  or  nervous  expan- 
sion behind  the  eye,  on  which  the  image  is 
thrown  in  vision,  consists,  in  part,  of  a  layer 
of  vesicular  nerve  matter,  in  all  respects  re- 
sembling that  found  in  the  convolutions  of 
the  brain.  This  grey  matter  of  the  retina 
is  brought  into  relation  with  the  sensory 
ganglia  by  means  of  nerve  fibres,  that  is  to 
say,  the  optic  nerves ;  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  is  proved  almost  to  demonstration  that  it 
is  in  the  sensory  ganglia  that  we  become 
conscious  of  vision,  though  the  retina  afibrds 
the  machiner}'  by  means  of  which  it  be- 
comes possible.  Now  the  anatomical  rela- 
tion of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cerebral 
convolutions  to  the  sensory  ganglia  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  retina  to  the  same 
nerve  centres,  the  cords  of  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  being  in  this  case  the  large 
number  of  radiating  white  fibres  which 
spread  out  from  the  surfaces  of  the  ganglia, 
and  form  the  internal  portions  of  the  hem- 
ispheres of  the  brain ;  and  ^  the  slight  pre- 
sumption thus  raised  of  a  similarity  in  toeir 
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functional  relationi  also,  is  indefinitely 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  early 
stages  of  deyeiopment,  the  grey  matter  of 
the  brain  proper  originates  as  an  offset  from 
one  portion  of  the  sensory  sanglia  (yiz., 
tho  corpora  striata),  just  as  the  retina  does 
fiom  another  (yic.,  the  thalami  opttci).  On 
the  whole  eridence  we  may,  therefore,  fairly 
assert  that  it  is  at  least  highly  probable  that 
these  ganglia  do  form  ^he  portion  of  nerre  sub- 
stance in  which  consciousness  takes  place; 
and  if  this  be  admitted,  there  is  of  courae 
no  reason  to  assign  consciousness  also  to  the 
cerebral  lobes  themselves,  inasmuch  as  these 
are  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  senso- 
ry ganglia  by  means  of  the  radiating  fibres 
just  mentioned,  and  inasmuch  too  as  since 
no  nerves  are  ffiven  off  or  received  directly 
by  the  cerebral  lobes,  it  is  only  through  the 
intervention  of  the  sensory  ganglia  that  they 
can  be  brought  into  relation  with  the  exter- 
nal worid  at  all.  Thu^  if  we  admit  that  the 
cerebrum  proper  is  the  organ  of  the  mind, 
the  maxim  ^  nihil  in  intellectu  quod  non 
prius  in  sensu "  is  true  no  less  physically 
than  psychologically.  As  to  the  modus  op- 
erandi of  the  cerebral  lobes  in  the  perform- 
ance of  intellectual  operations  we  know  pos- 
itively nothing,  but  this  is  also  the  precise 
amount  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  simplest  reflex  action 
which  goes  on  in  the  nervous  system  of  an 
ascidian  mollusc.  In  the  latter  we  know 
the  fact  that,  given  a  certain  arranji^ment 
of  nerve  matter,  an  external  irritetion  ap- 
plied to  the  peripheral  end  of  an  afferent 
nerve  will  produce  certain  movements  in  the 
body  of  the  animal,  and  that  this  effect  is 

Eroduced  by  the  intervention  of  the  vesico- 
ir  matter  of  the  ganglion  and  the  efferent 
nerve,  but  of  what  kind  the  change  may  be 
which  is  thus  produced,  and  is  thus  able  to 
give  rise  to  other  changes,  or  of  what  nature 
those  other  changes  may  be,  we  are  abso- 
lutely ignorant 

That  this  last  and  highest  of  all  the 
nerve  centres  resembles  the  other  in  pos- 
sessing an  independent  automatic  action  of 
its  own,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fol- 
lowing, among  other  considerations  which 
al«  urged  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  has 
brought  this  portion  of  nervous  physioloffy 
into  deservea  prominence.  It  is  difficmt, 
except  npon  some  hypothesis  of  this  kind, 
to  aocoant  for  such  cases  as  those,  for  in- 
•tancOy  of  Coleridge  or  Moxart,  men  whose 
power  of  determination  and  application  was 
the  fbeblest  conceivable,  and  who  produoed 
many  of  their  best  works  almost  unoon- 
•cioiHly  to  themselves.    Again,  there  are 


instances  within  the  personal  experience  of 
almost  every  one  in  which  a  name  or  a  cir- 
cumstence,  which  no  effort  will  enable  us 
toremember,  suddenly  recurs  to  ihememoryi 
after  the  attention  naa  been  wholly  with- 
drawn  from  it,  and  devoted  to  some  differ- 
ent subject.  Most  of  us  too  have  often  ex- 
perienced  and  been  stmck  b^  the  fiict  that 
an  intellectual  difficulty,  which  has  periiaps 
baffled  us  during  a  whole  morning's  work, 
is  sometimes  found  to  have  disappeared,  as 
if  by  magic,  when  we  next  sit  down  to  the 
particular  woric  in  which  it  arose ;  an  aieti- 
ment  which  we  had  fhiled  to  follow  will  be- 
come plain,  the  relations  between  a  set  of 
phenomena  will  become  clear,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  wonder  how  we  could  possibly 
have  failed  to  see  before  what  appears  so 
obvious  to  us  now.  All  these  phenomena 
Dr.  Carpenter  explains  by  the  hjrpothesis 
thal^the  cerebral  lobes  carry  on  intellectu- 
al processes  just  as  automatically  as  the 
medulla^  oblongata  carries  on  the  res- 
piratory movements,  and  that,  since  con- 
sciousness resides  not  iti  the  cerebrum  but 
in  the  sensoipr  gan^a,  we  are  not  aware  of 
the  facts  until  we  again,  voluntarily  or  by 
suggestion  from  wi&out,  direct  our  atten- 
tion once  more  oonsdonsly  to  tiie  same  sub- 
ject 

The  above  is  but  the  merest  sketoh  of 
tHe  arrangement  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
of  a  few  of  the  chief  facts  known  in  regard 
to  its  physiolo^.  Any  reader  who  may 
wish  for  fuller  infbrmation  on  the  subject, 
will  find  the  best  account  of  it  on  the 
whole  with  which  we  are  acqaainted,  in  the 
work  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  ahready  referred  to. 
Whoever  does  so,  will  find  that  a  vast  num- 
ber of  other  ftcts  exista  for  which  we  can- 
not here  find  space,  but  which  tend  to  sup- 
port the  views  already  stated.  He  will 
certainly  also  find  other  facts  which  do  not 
so  easily  come  into  the  theory ;  but  on  the 
whole,  perhaps  his  chief  conviction  will  be 
that  so  many  more  facts  remain  still  un- 
known that  at  present  all  theory  is  prema- 
ture, except  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  as  a 
hypothesis,  by  means  of  which  new  courses 
of  investigation  may  be  tried  and  fresh 
discoveries  made.  Very  little  can  be 
learned  on  any  subject  which  has  advanced 
beyond  quite  its  early  stages  without  the 
help  of  some  hypothesis  to  point  out  the  di- 
rection in  wmch  the  investigation  is  to 
work ;  and  the  true  difference  between  the 
legitimate  indnctive  enquirer  and  the  mere 
theorist  is  to  be  found  in*  the  fact  that 
whilst  the  latter  bends  his  facts  into  accord- 
ance with  his  theory,  the  former  is  ready  to 
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modiftr  his  hypotliem,  or  to  abandoo  it  if 
neiod  be,  as  loon  as  it  provei  irreeonoilafala 
wifii  well  attested  ftcts. 
,  If  now  we  endeavour  to  appraise  the  value 
ef  the  fkcts  and  inferences  which  we  have 
enumerated,  we  must  first  note  that  in  this 
as  in  other  cases  nature  makes  no  abrupt 
transitions,  but  advances  in  all  cases  paulch 
iim  et  graduatiin,  by  almost  imperceptible 
degrees,  so  that  yon  cannot  at  any  moment 
put  your  finger  on  a  particular  spot  and  say, 
*^Here  one  class  of  structure  ends  and 
here  another  begins/'  Just  as  there  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  every  degree  of  complexity 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  nervous  system, 
from  the  ascidian  up  to  man,  but  the  same 
essential  elements  appear  to  be  in  operation 
tliroughout,  only  becoming  more  and  more 
complex  in  their- arrangements,  and  more 
and  more  dependent  «ipon  one  another,  for 
the  conditions  necessary  for  the  perfect  per- 
formance of  their  •several  functions;  so  we 
find  in  regard  to  the  functions  th^knselves, 
that  there  is  one  essential  character  through- 
out them  all.  In  every  case  there  is  first  of 
all  stimulus  conveyed  to  a  nerve  centre,  and 
reaction  set  up  in  that  centre  and  reflected 
out  from  it,  and  producing  its  various  ef» 
fects,  some  obvious  to  the  senses,  some  very 
far  to  seek.  Here,  as  »-  the  case  of  struct- 
ure, there  is  no  one  point  at  which  we  are 
enabled  to  say,  here  physiological  action 
ends  and  here  psychological  TOgins.  The 
nerve-cells  of  our  cerebral  hemispheres  are 
as  completely  dependent  for  that  excitation 
of  force  which  constitutes  intellectual  action 
upon  the  stimuli  conveyed  to  them  through 
the  sensory  ganglia  from  the  oi^ans  of  sensCf 
as  are  those  of  our  spinal  cords  upon  the 
stimuli  conveyed  to  them  either  from  the 
superior  nerve  centres  or  from  the  periphe* 
rat  irritation  of  an  afierent  nerve.  Such, 
tliat  is  to  say,  is  the  normal  condition  of  such 
cells,  though  both  equally  may  be  roused  in- 
to activity  by  any  stimulus  directly  iq>plied 
to  themselves,  as  indeed  they  constantly  are 
in  disease  by  altered  conditions  of  the  blood 
or  the  presence  in  it  of  alcohol'  or  other 
poisonous  matter. 

Now  it  appears  to  us  that  a  review  such 
as  this  which  we  have  taken,  of  the  struct- 
ure and  functions  of  the  nervous  system, 
hasty  and  imperfect  though  it  be,  does  go 
fiir  to  justify  the  opinion  expreased  at  the 
beginning  oif  this  essay,  that  it  is  from  the 
side  of  the  body  that  we  have  lately  an- 
creascd  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  mind ;  and  further,  that  it  is  still 
in  the  same  direction  that  we  have  most  rea- 
son to  hope  for  its  further  increase  at  the 


pt^sent  time.    Nevertheless,  it    is   hhrdly 
needful  to  say,  all  that  we  have  so  far  Keamed 
does  not  put  us  into  a  positioa  to  make  any 
assertion  whatever  as  to  the  intimate  or  e»* 
sential  nature  of  mind.    Nay,  more,  it  doea 
not  even  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  qiiea« 
tion,  which  b  for  us,  at  least  at  present,  a 
perfectly  idle  one.     There  is  a  not  uqiiatM- 
ral  temptation  at  the  present  day  to  overrate 
the  advances  which  science  has  made  in  cep* 
tain  directions,  and  in  this  instance  to  be* 
lieve  that  because  physiology  has  made  mar- 
vellois  progress  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  therefore  it  has  everything  within  its 
grasp*    Writers  who  compare  in  a  jubilant 
tone  the  progress  of  phystdogy  with  the  sta- 
tionary character  of  psycholc^y,  are  bound 
to  remember  that  if  it  be  true  that  while  tbe 
latter  has  not  moved  a  step  since  the  days  of 
Berkeley  and  Hume,  the  former  has  been 
steadily  advancing  since  those  of  Bicbat,  it 
is  no  less  true  that  before  thai  time  physiol- 
ogy was  in  a  truly  abiect   condition,  and 
even  philosophers  could  talk  of  the  pineal 
gland  as  the  seat  of  the  soul.     As  we  make 
real  progress  in  this  as  in  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  we  gain  a  clearer  view  of  that 
which  remains  to  be  done,  not  only  before 
our  knowledge  becomes  oemplete,  but  bi5- 
fore  it  becomes  consistent  and  continnoas. 
In  its  actual  condition,  our  knowledge  of  ner- 
vous physiology  may  be  compared  to  a  bird':*- 
eye  view  of  an  intricate  line  of  road  wind- 
ing through  a  wooded    and   mountainoin 
country.    Here  and  there  we  can  trace  it 
for  a  considerable  distance  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly, then  it  becomes  pardally  buried  in 
woods,  and  we  can  but  doubtfully  make  out 
the  direction  in  which  it  tends,  then  it  is  lost 
utterly  behind  a  mass  of  intervening  rocks, 
and  when  it  emerges  once  more   into  foil 
view,  we  can  only  make  a  doubtful  guess  at 
the  course  which  it  has  traversed  in  the  in* 
terval;  and  finally,  ai  it  winds  its  wavon* 
ward,  it  becomes  lost  in  the  mist  and  the 
distance,  and  we  can  only  conjecture  its  ul- 
ttnuite  destination  from  what  appears  to  be 
the  general  direction  of  those  parts  of  its 
course  which  we  have  been  able  to  observe 
with  some  accuracy.     While  then  on  the 
one  hand  we  are  in  no  condition  to  dogml^ 
tize  concerning  the  condition  and  the  en- 
gineering of  the  road,  on  the  other  hand 
there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  we  should 
undervalue  the  knowledge  which  we  have 
gained,  or  think  it  no  greater  tlian  what  wa 
had  before  we  had  climbed    the  hill  from 
which  we  look  down. 

It  is  worth  while  in  this  place  to  point  out 
some  fow  of  the  subjects  which  reqaire  \U 
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fact  presents  itself  as  an  insuperable  diffi- 
eulty. 

We  turn  now  to  Dr.  MaudsFey's  book  to 
see  how  far  his  view  of  the  physiology  of 
mind  agrees  with  the  statements  which  we 
have  made  above.  Although  he  goes  less 
into  the  anatomy  and  more  mto  the  psychol- 
ogy  of  the  subject  than  we  have  done,  it  will 
b6  found  that  his  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system  agrees  generally  with  that  here 
given  ;  but  that,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
he  carries  his  inferences  in  some  cases  fur- 
ther than  appears  to  us  to  be  entirely  borne 
out  by  the  facts.  On  the  subject,  however, 
of  the  portion  of  the  encephalon  in  which 
consciousness  takes  place,  Dr.  Maudsley's 
language  is  not  very  explicit,  and  vet,  judg- 
ing from  the  freedom  with  which  he  gener- 
ally draws  his  inferences  from  only  partially 
ascertained  facts,  we  can  hardly  put  this  in- 
definiteness  of  statement  to  the  account  of 
over  cautiousness  on  his  part.  Thus  while 
in  his  chapter  on  the  sensory  ganglia  he 
constantly  speaks  of  them  collectively  as  the 
sensorium  commune,  and  uses  language 
throughout  which  leads  the  reader  to  sup- 
pose that  he  holds  Dr.  Carpenter's  view 
given  above,  yet,  at  p.  118,  wnen  speaking 
of  the  relation  of  consciousness  to  ideational 
activity,  we  find  him  saying : 

"  The  persistence  for  a  time  of  a  certain  de- 
gree of  intensity  of  energy  in  the  ideational  cell, 
would  certainly  appear  to  be  the  condition  of 
consciousness.  Accordingly,  when  the  prooeas 
of  reflection  is  eoing  on  ^uiotly  and  rapidly 
through  the  regular  association  of  ideas,  there 
is  no  consciousness  of  the  steps:  in  the  train  of 
thought  one  idea  colls  another  into  activity 
without  being  itself  attended  to,  so  that  the  re- 
sult may  appear  as  if  sudden  and  accidental, 
and  it  may  be  very  difficult  or  quite  impossible 
to  retrace  the  steps  or  take  up  the  successive 
links  by  which  it  was  evolved.  In  the  course 
of  a  day  how  many  thoughts  or  ideas  do  thus 
start  into  consciousness,  or,  as  we  may  say,  sud- 
denly strike  us  1  The  activity  of  one  ideational 
cell  would  seem  to  be  communicated  immedi- 
ately to  another,  and  the  energy  thus  to  run 
through  a  series  by  a  continuous  transformation 
with  no  residual  persistence  at  any  of  the  in- 
termediate stages." 

This  langoa^  aa  we  understand  it, 
would  seem  to  imply  Dr.  Maudsley's  belief 
that  the  "ideational  cell,"  and  therefore 
the  cerebral  hemispheres,  are  the  seat  of 
eonscionsnev,  an  opinion  which  involves 
the  further  oonseqnenee  that  either  there 
must  be  two  organs  of  consciousness,  viz.  the 
sensorium  and  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  or 
that  sensation  and  the  consoiousneas  of  sen- 
sation, are  two  separate  phenomena.    « 


The  leading  idea  of  the  last  four  chap- 
ters of  Dr.  A&udsle/s  book,  those  viz.  on 
emotion,  volition,  the  motorium  commune, 
and  memory  and  imagination,  is  that  of 
what  he  calls  the  organization  of  re- 
sidua.^ This  may  be  thus  stated.  The 
faculties  of  the  nerve  centres,  as  they 
exist  in  a  grown  man,  are  not  innate,  but 
are  the  result  of  actual  changes  produced 
in  the  nerve  celb  themselves,  and  these  ap- 
pear to  be  effected  somewhat  as  foUows. 
When  any  stimulus  is  propagated  along  a 
nerve  to  the  spinal  cord,  the  whole  force  of 
it  may  be  transmitted  upwards  to  t|ie  higher 
nerve  centres,  or  the  whole  of  it  may  be 
reflected  outwards  in  reflex-action,  or  fi* 
nally  a  part  of  it  may  be  retained,  and  may 
serve  to  modify  the  cells  of  the  spinal  cord 
itself,  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  render  them 
more  fitted  for  the  production  of  (he  action 
required  in  response  to  that  particular 
stimulus.  This  modification  of  the  nerre 
cells  is  called  in  bj  Dr.  Mandsley  to  ac- 
count for  the  acquisition  by  the  nerve  cen- 
tre of  the  power  of  doing  wit^  greater  esse 
after  repetition  actions  which  in  the  first  in- 
stance were  done  with  difficulty.  He  ex- 
tends the  notion  to  all  the  nerve  centres 
upwards  fit>m  the  spinal  cord,  applies  it 
to  stimuli  proceeding  from  higher  nerve 
centres  as  well  as  to  those  propagated  along 
the  afferent  nerves,  and  employs  it  to  ac- 
count for  the  progressive  power  of  com- 
bining movements,  to  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  sensation,  to  the  phenomena  of  voli- 
tion and  of  association  of  ideas,  of  motion « 
and  of  memory.  In  speaking  of  the  associ- 
ation of  ideas  he  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"  Tlie  anatomical  connexions  of  a  nerve-cell 
in  the  cerebrahganglia  do,  of  a  necessity,  limit 
the  direction  and  extent  of  its  action  upon  other 
cells ;  for  it  may  be  deemed  tolerably  certain 
that  as  the  conduction  in  nerve-fibTes  demon- 
strably does  not  pass  from  one  to  another  ex* 
cept  bv  continuity  of  tissue,  so  the  activity  of 
one  cell  cannot  be  communicated  to  another  ex- 
cept along  an  anastamosing  process.  Besides 
this  necessary  limitation  in  the  constitution  of 
the  nervous  centres,  there  is  a  further  detcrmi* 
nation  of  the  manner  of  association  by  the  indi- 
vidual life  experience.''—  (p.  121.) 

Now  it  appears  to  us,  that  in  this  paflsaffe, 
and  in  many  others  eqnallv  explicit.  Dr. 
Mandsley  has  exoeede4  the  bounds  of  legit- 
imate inference.  We  have,  as  we  have 
seen,  evevy  reason  to  believe  that  certain 
functions  are  localized  in  certain  ganglia, 
and  that  the  intellectual  faculties  in  partic- 
ular have  their  seat  in  the  eerebral  hemi- 
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Spheres.  We  may  also  conclude  very  fairly 
that  every  mental  act,  as  well  as  erery 
mnscnlar  contraction,  and  every  act  of  se- 
cretion or  digestion,  involves  the  destrac- 
tion  and  necessitates  the  repair  of  a  certain 
amount  of  tissae.  This,  indeed,  is  scarcely 
moare-tban  a  legitimate  deduction  from  the 
simple  &€t,  that  a  given  amount  of  food  is 
re(|iiired  daily  in  oraer  to  keep  the  body  np 
to  Its  normal  weight,  and  is  rendered  prac- 
tically certain  by  the  consideration  of  the 
mental  phenomena  produced  by  an  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  arterial  blood  to  the  brain, 
&c.  But  we  undoubtedly  have  not  knowl- 
edge enough  of  the  processes  by  which 
this  tissue  change  is  efllected,  or  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  change  itself,  to  justify  us  in 
affirming  that  it  is  such  as  to  change  the 
anatomical  relations  of  the  nerve-c^lls. 
That  it  really  does  so  seems  not  improbable 
with  onr  present  amount  of  information  on 
ibe  subject ;  but  we  are  as  yet  so  far  from 
being  able  to  prove  it,  that  such  statements 
are  of  very  little  value,  and  should  be  put 
forward  avowedly  as  speculations  only. 

These  four  chapters,  then,  may  be  de- 
scribed as  containing  an  epitome  of  psy- 
chology grafle'd  upon  the  dootrine  of^  re- 
sidua, and  the  general  character  of  that 
psychology  may  be  given  in  Dr.  Mandsley's 
own  wotdfe,  thus :  — 

•'  What  we  call  the  ego  is  In  reality  an  ab- 
Ktraetion,  in  which  are  contained  the  residua  of 
all  former  thoughts,  filings,  volitions  —  a 
combination  which  is  continually  becoming 
more  and  more  complex."  —  (p.  159.) 

And  again-— 

"  The  history  of  a  man  is  the  true  revelation 
of  his  character :  what  he  has  danc  indicates 
.what  he  has  willed ;  what  he  has  willed  marks 
what  he  hasthou^^ht  and  felt,  or  the  character 
of  his  deliberations ;  what  be  has  thought  and 
folt,  has  been  the  result  of  his  nature  then  ex- 
isting as  the  developmental  product  of  a  certain 
original  constitution,  and  a  definite  life  experi- 
ence."—(p.  159.) 

The  whole  character  of  the  man  then  as 
we  find  him  may  be  said  to  have  been  built 
up  by  the  following  processes.  He  comes 
into  the  world  as  an  infant,  with  a  nervous 
s^'stem  in  a  comparatively  undeveloped  state. 
This  nervous  system  as  it  exists  in  infancy  is 
the  result  of  the  combination  of  the  two 
original  constitutions  of  its  parents,  plus  the 
clFects  of  their  life-experience  upon  them ; 
life-experience  meaning  the  modifications 
efiiected  in  the  original  constitution  by  the 
whole  ctrcnmstaacee  of  the  whole  existence 
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of  the  individual.  And  having  come  into 
the  world  thus  constituted,  the  man's  char- 
acter is  modified  a^ain  by  circumstances  as 
he  also  grows  from  infancy  to  manhood,  and 
the  final  result  is  the  sum  of  the  effects  which 
these  modifications  are  capable  of  producing 
on  his  original  constitution*  That  a  conclu- 
sion such  as  this  is  that  to  which  the  present 
state  of  physiology  seems  not  indistinctly  to 
point,  we  think  can  hardly  be  denied.  The 
facts  which  meet  any  thoughtful  person  in 
daily  liib  all  tend  in  some  such  direction,  or 
at  least  are  not  irreconcilable  with  it.  Talk 
as  we  will  and  think  as  we  will  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  will,  of  moral  sense  and  of  mor- 
al responsibility,  we  cannot  deny  the  obvi- 
ous influence  of  purely  physical  agents  (to 
use  the  current  phraseology)  upon  purely 
mental  phenomena;  we  cannot  pretend  that 
we  have  any  experience  of  mind  or  mental 
action  independently  of  matter;  we  cannot 
ignore  the  modifying  effects  of  different 
courses  of  life  upon  the  elements  which  go 
to  make  up  character;  we  cannot  draw  a  line 
between  what  we  may  please  to  call  merely 
nervous  phenomena  and  mental  action; 
above  all,  we  cannot  escape  from  the  great 
ovei^hanging  cloud  of  hereditary  influences, 
the  fhct  that  moral  and  intellectual  traits 
follow  down  a  race  from  father  to  son,  or  re- 
appear in  more  remote  descendants,  ex- 
actly as  do  peculiarities  of  feature  or  dis- 
eased states  of  bodily  constitution,  such  as 
scrofula  and  gout.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  ad- 
mit that  the  mcts  of  which  we  are  in  posses- 
sion point  totoards  certain  conclusions,  and 
another  to  look  upon  them  as  ready  to  be 
marshalled  into  a  system  which  assumes 
those  conclusions  to  be  true ;  and,  while  we 
think  that  Dr.  Maudsley  has  done  good  ser- 
vice by  bringing  out  the  psychological  side 
of  physiology,  and  drawing  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  study  of  mind  can,  in  these 
days,  make  but  little  progress  except  by 
the  help  of  that  science,  we  cannot  but 
think  also  that  he  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
led  somewhat  beyond  the  safe  ground  of 
fact  by  his  desire  to  systematize  results 
which  are  not  yet  ripe  for  the  purpose. 
The  true  relation  of  physiology  to  psychol- 
ogy at  the  present  time,  we  take  to  be  very 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  same  science 
to  medicine.  Every  year  that  we  live  we 
see  men  becoming  more  and  more  convinced 
that  a  scientific  system  of  medicine  must  be 
based  upon  physiology,  but  still  there  re- 
mains between  the  two  a  great  gulf  fixed, 
and  assuredly  ho  would  he  not  only  an  in- 
effir>icnt  but  a  most  unsafe  practitioner  of 
medicine  who  should  discard  all  empiricism, 
all  the  results  of  earlier  experience,  how- 
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ever  unscientific,  and  claim  to  bate  his  treat- 
ment of  diseases  upon  physiological  science 
alone.  So  too,  while  we  are  entirely  con- 
vinced that  scientific  p8ychploj]:y  must  ulti- 
mately rest  upon  a  physiological  basis,  we 
conceive  that  such  a  science  cannot  at  pres- 
ent be  constructed.  To  this  extent  we  are 
content  to  adopt  the  words  of  a  distinguished 
writer,  with  whom  in  some  other  points  we 
are  unable  to  agree :  —  "It  may  very  well 
be,  that  he  who  wishes-  to  know  all  that 
can  be  known  about  the  mind  and  its  oper- 
ations, should  study  physiology ;  but  it  still 
remains  true  that  physiology  is  one  thing 
and  mental  philosophy  another.  **  *  There 
are,  and  there  will  probably  continue  to  be, 
two  totally  different  views  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  hold  of  this  subject.  One,  which 
we  have  sun^ested  above,  which  looks  upon 
mental  phenomena  as  the  final  achievement 
of  organization  —  the  roof  and  crown  of  all 
vital  manifestattons,  the  ultimate  term,  as  it 
were,  of  organic  evolution,  which  looks 
down  the  whole  range  of  living  beings,  and 
sees  that  as  there  is  no  break  in  the  chain 
between  an  ascidian  and  a  human  being, 
neither  is  there  between  the  simple  action 
of  the  ascidian's  simple  ganglion  and  the 
most  elaborate  intellectual  process  of  the 
human  being's  brain,  and  concludes  that  the 
latter  is  but  an  immeasurably  higher  devel- 
opment of  the  same  forces  which  produced 
the  former.  The  other  takes  a  different 
standpoint,  —  asserts  that  the  man  —  that 
is,  the  ego — is  something  different  from  his 
intellect,  from  his  emotions,  and  his  passions, 
no  less  than  from  his  muscles  or  bis  bones, 
and  calls  consciousness  as  witness  to  the 
truth  of  the  assertion.  Certainly  it  is  impos- 
sible with  our  present  knowledge  to  estab- 
lish the  truth  of  either  beyond  the  possibility 
of  cavil.  Each  man  is  at  liberty  to  choose 
for  himself.  Only  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  difference  between  the  two  is  this, 
that  while  the  first  is  at  least  in  harmony 
with  a  vast  range  of  facts,  and  accords  with 
those  many  suggestions  which  they  throw 
out  to  the  effect  that  all  the  variety  of  na- 
ture is  but  the  stages  in  one  uniform  process 
of  evolution ;  the  other  is  supported  by  no 
fact  whatever  which  is  capable  of  being  de- 
monstrated to  a  second  mind^' —  those  upon 
which  it  does  rest  are  facts  of  consciousness, 
that  is,  fiicts  of  each  man's  individual  con- 
sciousness. Tet  consciousness  is  a  strong 
witness,  and  one  which  a  man  can  always 
call  to  his  aid  —  if  he  chooses  —  in  the  last 
resort.     A  third  course  is  perhaps  still  possi- 

•  "  Inaugarmi  Lecture  "bv  H.  W.  Chandler,  MA., 
Wavnfletc  ProfeMflor  t>f  Moral  and  HctapDyblciil 
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ble,  viz.,  to  reject  both  these  opinioni  as  in- 
sufficiently supported  by  facts,  and  to  con- 
tent one's  self  with  studying  facts  themselves 
and  drawing  such  inferences  only  as  tli^y 
will  absolutely  sustain,  leaving  the  final  gen- 
eralization to  an  undefined  and  illimitable 
future.  Which  of  all  these  is  the  best  coui>e 
to  pursue  we  do  not  care  to  take  upon  us  to 
decide. 
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The  eldera  shook  their  hands  at  last, 

Down  seat  by  scat  the  signal  passed. 

To  simple  ways  like  ours  unused, 

Half  solemnized  and  half  amused, 

With  long-drawn  breath  and  shrug,  my  guest 

His  sense  of  f^lad  relief  expressed. 

Outside  the  hills  lay  warm  in  sun ; 

The  cattle  in  the  meadow-run 

Stood  halMcjQr  deep ;  a  single  bird 

The  green  repose  above  us  stirred. 

"  What  part  or  lot  have  you,"  he  said, 

**  In  these  dull  rights  of  drowsy-head  ? 

Is  silence  worship  ?  —  Seek  it  where 

It  soothes  with  dreams  the  summer  air. 

Not  in  this  close  and  rude-benched  hall. 

But  where  soft  lights  and  shadows  fall, 

And  all  the  slow,  sleep-waking  boors 

Glide  soundless  over  grass  and  flowers  I 

From  time  and  place  and  form  apart. 

Its  holy  ground  the  human  heart. 

Nor  1  itual-bound  nor  templeward 

Walks  the  free  spirit  of  the  Lord ! 

Our  common  Master  did  not  pen 

His  followers  up  from  other  men ; 

His  service  liberty  indeed. 

He  built  no  church,  he  firamed  no  creed ; 

But  while  the  saintly  Pharisee 

Made  broadei*  his  phylactery. 

As  from  the  synaf^ogne  was  seen 

The  dnsty-sandolled  Nazarene 

Through  ripening  cornfields  lead  .the  way 

Upon  the  awful  Sabbath  day, 

His  sermons  were  the  healthful  talk 

That  shorter  made  the  mountain-walk, 

His  wayside  texts  were  flowers  and  biids, 

Where  mingled  with  His  gracious  words 

The  rustle  of  the  tamarisk-tree 

And  ripple- wash  of  Galilee. 
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"  Thy  words  are  well,  O  friend,"  I  said ; 

"  Unmeasured  and  unlimited, 

With  noiseless  slide  of  stone  to  stone,* 

The  mystic  Church  of  God  has  grown. 

Invisible  and  silent  stands 

The  temple  never  made  with  hands. 

Unheard  the  voices  still  and  small 

Of  its  unseen  confessional. 

He  needs  no  special  plaeo  of  prayer 

Whose  hearing  ear  is  everywhere ; 
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He  brings  not  back  the  childish  days 
That  ringed  the  earth  with  stones  of  praise, 
Rooied  Karnak's  hall  of  gods,  and  laid 
The  plinths  of  Fhilse's  colonnade. 
Still  less  He  owns  the  selfish  good 
And  sickly  growth  of  solitnde,  — 
The  worthless  grace  that,  ont  of  sight, 
Flowers  in  the  desert  anchorite ; 
Dissevered  from  the  suffering  whole, 
Lioye  hath  no  power  to  save  a  sool. 
Not  out  of  Self,  the  origin 
And  native  air  and  soil  of  sin. 
The  living  waters  spring  and  flow, 
The  trees  with  leaves  of  healing  grow. 

Dream  not,  0  friend,  because  I  seek 
This  quiet  shelter  twice  a  week, 
I  better  deem  its  pine-laid  floor 
Than  breezy  hill  or  sea-sung  shore ; 
Bat  here,  in  its  accustomed  place, 
I  look  on  memory's  dearest  face  ; 
The  blind  by-sitter  guesseth  not 
What  shadow  haunts  that  vacant  spot ; 
No  eye  save  mine  alone  can  see 
The  love  wherewith  it  welcomes  me  J 
And  still,  with  those  alone  my  kin. 
In  doubt  and  weakness,  want  and  sin, 
I  bow  my  head,  my  heart  I  bare 
As  when  that  face  was  living  there, 
And  strive  (too  oft,  alas  I  in  vain) 
The  rest  of  simple  trust  to  gain ; 
Fold  fhncy's  restless  wings,  and  lay 
The  idols  of  my  heart  away. 

Welcome  the  silence  all  nnbroken. 

Nor  leas  the  words  of  fitness  spoken,  — 

Such  golden  words  as  hers  for  whom 

Our  autumn  flowers  have  just  made  room ; 

Whose  hopeful  utterance  through  and  through 

The  freshness  of  the  morning  blew  ; 

Who  loved  not  less  the  earth  that  light 

Fell  on  it  from  the  heavens  in  si^ht, 

But  saw  in  all  fair  forms  more  fair 

The  Eternal  beauty  mirrored  there. 

Whose  eighty  years  bat  added  grace 

And  sainuier  meaning  to  her  noe,  — 

The  look  of  one  who  bore  away 

Glad  tidings  from  the  hilLs  of  day. 

While  all  our  hearts  went  forth  to  meet 

The  coming  of  her  beautiful  feet  1 

I  ask  no  oivan's  soulless  breath 

To  drone  the  themes  of  life  and  death. 

No  altar  candle-lit  by  day, 

No  ornate  wordsman's  rhetorio-play, 

No  cool  philosopher  to  teeeh 

His  bland  audacities  of  speech 

To  double-tasked  idolaters 

Themselves  their  gods  and  wor8hi|^>er8. 

No  pulpit  beat  by  ruthless  fist 

Of  loud-asserting  dogmatist, 

Who  borrows  for  the  hand  of  love 

The  smoking  thunderbolts  of  Jove. 

I  know  how  well  the  fathers  taught. 

What  work  the  later  schoolmen  wrought ; 

I  reverence  old-time  fiiith  and  men, 

Bat  God  ii  near  as  now  as  then ; 


His  force  of  love  is  still  unspent. 

His  hate  of  sin  as  imminent ; 

And  still  the  measure  of  our  needs 

Outgrows  the  cramping  bounds  of  creeds ; 

The  manna  gathered  yesterday 

Already  savors  of  decay ; 

Doubts  to  the  world's  cnild-heart  unknown 

Question  us  now  from  star  and  stone  ; 

Too  little  or  too  mach  we  know 

And  sight  is  swift  and  faith  is  slow ; 

The  power  is  lost  to  self-deceive 

With  shallow  forms  of  make-believe. 

We  walk  at  high  noon,  and  the.  beUs 

Call  to  a  thousand  oracles. 

But  the  sound  deafens,  and  the  light 

Is  stronger  than  our  dazzled  sight ; 

The  letters  of  the  sacred  Book 

Glimmer  and  swim  beneath  our  look ; 

Still  struggles  in  the  Age's  breast 

With  deepening  agony  of  quest 

The  old  entreaty :  '  Art  thou  He, 

Or  look  we  for  the  Christ  to  be  ? ' 

God  shonld  be  most  where  man  is  least ; 

So,  where  is  neither  church  nor  priest, 

And  never  rag  of  form  or  creed 

To  clothe  the  nakedness  of  need,  — 

Where  farmer-folk  in  silence  meet,  «> 

I  turn  my  befl-unsummoned  feet ; 

I  lay  the  critic's  class  aside, 

I  tread  npon  my  lettered  pride. 

And,  lowest-seated,  testify 

To  the  oneness  of  homani^ ; 

Confess  the  universal  want, 

And  share  whatever  Heaven  may  grant. 

He  findeth  not  who  seeks  his  own, 

The  soul  is  lost  that's  saved  alone. 

Not  on  one  favored  forehead  fell 

Of  old  the  fire-tongued  miracle. 

But  flamed  o'er  all  the  thronging  host 

The  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghoat ;  > 

Heart  answers  heart ;  in  one  desire 

The  blending  lines  of  prayer  aspire ; 

'  Where,  in  my  name,  meet  two  or  three,' 

Our  Lord  hath  said,  'I  theie  will  be  I ' 

So  sometimes  comes  to  sonl  and  aenae 
The  feeling  which  is  evidence 
That  very  near  about  us  lies 
The  realm  of  spiritual  mysteries. 
The  sphere  of  the  supernal  powers 
Impinges  on  this  world  of  ours. 
The  low  and  dark  horizon  lifts. 
To  light  the  scenic  terror  shifts ; 
The  breath  of  a  diviner  air 
Blows  down  the  answer  of  a  prayer :  — 
That  all  oar  sorrow,  pain,  and  doabt 
A  great  compaasion  clasps  about. 
And  law  and  goodness,  love  and  force. 
Are  wedded  fast  beyond  divorce. 
Then  duty  leaves  to  love  its  task. 
The  befTgar  Self  forgets  to  ask  ; 
With  smile  of  trust  and  folded  hands. 
The  passive  sonl  in  waiting  stands 
To  reel,  as  flowers  the  sun  and  dew. 
The  One  trne  life  its  own  renew. 
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So,  to  tho  calmly-gathered  thought 

Tlie  innermost  of  truth  is  taught, 

Tiie  mystery  understood, 

That  loYe  of  God  is  love  of  good ; 

That  to  be  saved  is  only  this,  — 

Salvation  from  oar  selfishness  ; 

That  Book  and  Church  and  Day  are  given 

For  man,  not  God,  —  for  earth,  not  heaven,  — 

The  blessed  melins  to  holiest  ends, 

Not  masters,  bat  benignant  friends ; 

That  the  dear  Christ  dwells  not  afiir 

The  king  of  some  remoter  star. 

Listening,  at  times,  with  flattered  ear 

To  homage  wrung  from  selfish  fear, 

But  here,  amidst  the  poor  and  blind. 

The  bound  and  suffering  of  our  kind. 

In  works  we  do,  in  prayers  we  pray. 

Life  of  our  life,  he  lives  to-day. 

—  Atlantic  Monthly. 


From  Saint  Paul's. 
ALPINB    CLIMBING. 

Some  future  philosopher  may  turn  aside 
fram  more  important  topics  to  notice  the 
rise  and  development  of  the  passion  for 
mountain-climbing.  He  may^  pick  up,  in 
that  humble  field  of  inquiry,  illustrations  of 
some  principles  of  wider  application.  The 
growth  of  the  passion  is  accompanied,  for. 
*  example,  if  it  is  not  caused,  by  the  growth 
of  the  modem  appreciation  of  mountain 
scenery ;  and  few  things  would  be  more  in- 
teresting, in  proper  time  and  place,  than  to 
investigate  the  real  meaning  of  that  curious 
phenomenoD«  Meanwhile  we  will  endeavour 
to  point  out  another,  and  a  humbler,  lesson, 
ujpon  which  our  imaginary  philosopher  may, 
if  be  pleases,  insist.  The  history  of  moan- 
taineering  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  history 
of  the  process  by  which  men  have  gradually 
conquered  the  phantoms  of  their  own  imagi- 
nation. We  read  in  our  school-days  of  cer- 
tain rash  barbarians  who  entered  the  majes- 
tic presence  of  the  senators  of  Rome.  For 
a  long  time  they  were  awe-struck  by  the 
reverend  air  and  the  long  white  beards  of 
the  old  iflen,  and  remained  quiescent,  as 
though  petrified  by  a  supernatural  terror. 
At  length  an  accident  revealed  that  the  sen- 
ators were  mortal  like  themselves,  the  super* 
stitious  fears  yanisfaed,  and  the  barbarians 
proceeded,  according  to  their  pleasant  cus- 
tom, to  massacre  the  objects  of  their  late 
reverence.  —  Which  things  are  an  allegory. 
There  is  manjr  a  venerable  political  institu- 
tion that  has  impoeeii  upon  the  imaginations 
of  mankind,  until  some  bold  man  ventured, 
as  Mr.  Carlyle  says,  to  take  it  by  the  beard,  I 


and  say,  What  art  thon?  Whereupon  it 
has  suddenly  collapsed.  We  will  not,  on 
the  present  occasion,  pursue  our  argument 
into  such  lofly  regions.  It  will  be  quite 
enough  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  by  the  pal^• 
ticular  case  of  mountaineering  exploits,  and 
to  leave  our  readers  to  invent  sucn  applica- 
tions as  they  please.  If  we  were  writing  a 
complete  reccw^  we  should  have  to  show,  in 
relating  the  development  of  mountaineering, 
how  at  first  men  stood  appalled  at  the  sav- 
age terrors  of  the  Alps ;  now  gradually  they 
came  nearer,  and  found  that  the  mountains 
were  haunted  by  no  terrible  phantouks; 
and  how,  when  the  bolder  boys  had  ven- 
tured into  the  haunted  house  and  come  back 
unscathed,  there  followed  a  general  rush, 
into  its  furthest  recesses,  of  a  crowd  of  fol* 
lowers  — perhaps  giiled  with  e(|ual  courage, 
but  certainly  with  less  to  try  it.  And  we 
should  further  have  to  explain  that,  though 
the  fanciful  terrors  had  proved  groundlciss, 
there  were  still  some  very  real  dangers  to 
be  encountered.  At  present  we  must  be 
content  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  most 
prominent  events  in  the  annals  of  cHmb- 
mg. 

For  centuries,  as  we  need  hardly  say,  the 
human  mind  was  in  a  state  of  utter  dark- 
ness as  to  the  merits  of  mountaineering. 
Doubtless  a  few  chamois-hunters  and  goat- 
herds wandered  over  the  slopes  of  the  hills, 
and  found  therein  a  mysterious  pleasure,  of 
which  they  could  give  no  clear  account  to 
themselves  or  to  others.  If  we  turn  over 
the  pages  of  any  of  the  early  works  which 
treat  of  the  Alps,  we  find  in  them  a  few 
scattered  notices  derived  from  such  peasants 
and  hunters  who  had  evidently  a  fine  natu- 
ral turn  for  enlarging  upon  the  wonders  of 
their  country  to  the  few  who  would  listen  to 
their  tales.  It  is  enough  to  mention  a  dis* 
tinguished  traveller  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  named  Scheuchzer,  whose 
state  of  mind  may  be  inferred  from  a  single 
statement.  He  labours  to  prove  that  such 
things  as  dragons  really  exist,  and  the  prin* 
cipal  ground  of  his  argument  is  the  stixmg 
k  priori  probability  that,  in  so  savage  a 
country  as  the  Central  Alps,  there  must  be 
dragons.  Considering  that  Scheuchzer 
lived  at  Zurich,  within  nght  of  some  lofty 
peaks,  he  must  have  had  a  strange  terror  of 
a  region,  at  his  very  door,  so  savage,  in  his 
opinion,  that  it  could  not  but  produce  drajg- 
ons — dragons  being  the  natural  product  of  its 
own  intrinsic  ferocity.  Soon  after  Scheuch- 
zer's  travels,  the  Alpine  mania  seems  to  have 
begun.  Pocock  and  Wyndfaam  discovered 
Chamouni;  and  it  became  the  fashion,  as 
Gibbon  tells  us,  towards  the  end  of  the  cen- 
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toiy,  "  to  view  the  g^Iaciers."  The  great 
sUrt,  however,  i^  due  to  Sau8sare>  whom  all 
true  mountaineers  revere  as  the  founder  of 
their  craft.  The  year  1786,Jn  which  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc  was  for  the  first  time 
reached  by  his  guide  Balmat,  should  be  the 
year  one  in  their  calendar  ;  and  if  it  were 
marked  by  saints'  days,  the  festivals  of  Sans- 
sure  and  Balmat  would  be  the  chief  solem- 
nities of  the  year.  Although  Balmat  and 
Saussure  thus  climbed  the  highest  European 
moantain,  the  imaginative  prestige  or  the 
Alps  was  still  enormous.  Balmat  must  have 
been  a  first-rate  mountaineer,  and  possessed 
of  unusual  strength  and  toughness  of  consti- 
tution. Saudsure  himself  performed  at  least 
one  feat  which  has  scarcely  been  equalled 
in  its  way,  when  he  lived  for  ten  da^  on  the 
top  of  the  Col  du  G^ant,  appearing  as  a 
magician  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  be- 
low.' Yet  the  mode  in  which  Saussure  and 
Balmat  set  about  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc 
is  to  the  system  of  modem  travellers  what 
the  old  warfare,  with  its  marchings  and 
oounter marchings,  and  going  into  winter 
quarters,  was  to  the  audacious  tActics  of  Na- 
poleon. As  an  old-fashioned  general  thought 
ne  had  made  a  good  campaign  when  he  had 
advanced  a  few  miles  and  taken  a  fortress 
or  two  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  so  Saus- 
sure attactked  Mont  Blanc  in  due  form,  with 
gradual  approaches  and  operations,  extend- 
ing over  years.  He  threw  out  reconnois- 
sances,  established  lodgments  in  the  fianks 
of  the  mountain,  and  at  last  moved  to  the 
assault  with  an  army  of  eighteen  guides, 
spending  three  days  in  reaching  the  summit, 
and  returning  to  Chamonni  on  the  fourth. 
One  assault  was  repulsed  by  **  the  reverber- 
ation of  the  sun  from  the  snow ;  "  after  that 
a  pertv  of  men  haviuff  passed  all  the  real 
dimcuities,  shrank  back  from  the  last  and 
really  easy  bit  of  ascent ;  and  it  was  not  till 
a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Saussure  had 
Ottered  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  a  path 
to  the  summit,  that  the  first  ascent  was  ac- 
tually made.  Everything  shows,  as  we  have 
aatflk  that  the  mountaineers  of  those  days 
were  as  good  on  their  legs,  as  sound  in  their 
lungs,  and  fiiUy  as  courageous  as  their  mod- 
em successors ;  but  they  could  not  overoome 
their  instinctive  dread  in  the  presence  of 
the  Monarch  of  Mountains. 

Saussure  opened  what  may  be  called  the 
seientific  era  of  mountain  ascents,  which 
lasted  sixty  or  seventy  years.  During  that 
thna,  that  is,  till  about  1850,  there  were  in- 
deed many  ascents  made  without  any  pre- 
tence of  scientific  motives,  and  probaUy 
many  with  nothing  but  the  pretence.  The 
great  mountains  m  the  Beraese  Oberland, 


the  Jungfrau,  and  the  Finster^Aarhorn, 
were  climbed,  and  many  ascents  were  made 
of  Mont  Blanc,  chiefly,  as  we  may  venture 
to  say,  **  for  the  fun  of  the  thing."  Tiie 
leaders  in  discoveries  were,  however,  still 
the  men  of  science.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  period,  especially.  Professors  Agassiz, 
Desor,  and  other  distinguished  Swiss  moun- 
taineers, and  our  countryman,  Professor 
Forbes,  did  a  great  deal  to  open  up  the  dis- 
tricts of  eternal  snow  for  less  eminent  travel- 
lers, whilst  their  principal  motive  was  to  in- 
vestigate the  theory  of  glaciers.  During  all 
that  time,  however,  mountain  ascents  were 
becoming  popular  for  their  own  sakos. 
The  view  wnich  was  generally  taken  of  the 
amusement  may  be  measured  by  the  respect 
still  felt  for  Mont  Blanc.  The  hold  which 
that  noble  summit  retained  upon  the. imagi- 
nation is  a  kind  of  barometer  of  the  height 
reached  by  the  mountaineering  art.  It  was 
still  the  fashion  to  attack  him  afler  the  mode 
commemorated  by  Albert  Smith.  Each 
traveller  had  four  guides  and  four  porters; 
the  guides  went  to  mass  and  took  leave  of 
their  relatives  before  the  start ;  guns  were 
fired  at  critical  moments ;  the  whole  tourist 
population  turned  out  to  watch  the  asoent; 
and  a  dinner  was  solemnly  eaten  and  toasts 
duly  drunk  afler  the  adventurers  had  re- 
turned to  the  bosom  of  their  families.  To 
have  been  up  Mont  Blanc  was  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  publishing  a  book,  and  the  curi- 
ous in  such  matters  may  study  sundry  small 
publications  of  this  kind.  The^  are  gener- 
ally thin  pamphlets  with  fearful  illustrations. 
The  party  is  represented  at  breakfast  on  a 
large  block  or  ice,  which  is  balanced  in 
doubtful  equilibrium  across  a  yawning 
chasm  whicn  presumably  descends  for  hun- 
dreds of  feet  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ; 
or  a  bending  ladder  supports  the  whole  par- 
ty across  a  tremendous  gulf,  into  which  a 
single  false  step  — —  we  need  not  finish  the 
quotation.  In  Albert  Smith's  lectures,  the 
speaker  abandoned  his  jokes  and  puns,  and 
became  terribly  serious  as  he  described  the 
horrors  of  the  final  climb,  that  beine  a  mat- 
ter much  too  serious  for  even  a  professional 
wit  to  touch  without,  as  the  rapdHers  say, 
being  ^  visibly  afieeted."  The  modem  tour- 
ist rather  apologises  for  having  any  feelings 
at  all  under  similar  circumstances,  and  pokes 
fun  at  his  readers  at  the  most  thrilling  pas- 
sages of  his  narrative. 

But  now  a  new  era  was  approaching. 
The  task  of  analysing  all  the  causes  by 
which  it  was  produced  must  be  left  to  the 
unfortunate  being  lor  whom  so  many  end- 
less ]>uzzle8  are  proposed, —  the  philosophi- 
cal hiatoriaiL    The  sect  of  muscular  Chris- 
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tians  was  arising ;  it  had  not  yet  developed 
a  dogmatic  theory,  nor  appeared  in  the 
mtlpit  or  in  novels  with  a  purpose ;  bat  its 
rature  heroes  were  beginning  to  stir  them- 
selves, and  to  leaven  the  world  impercepti- 
bly with  some  portion  of  their  spirit. 
Their  energy  in  the  mountain  districts  was 
perceptible  in  introducing  what  we  may 
call  the  transitional  era  between  the  ancient 
and  modem  forms  of  the  art.  Two  or 
three  publications  revealed  their  existence 
to  the  outer  world.  Of  these  we  may 
specially  mention  two  interesting  volumes 
which  both  appeared  in  1856.  One  was 
the  "  Wanderings  in  the  High  Alps,"  by 
Mr.  Wills,  and  the  title  of  the  other  was 
**  Where  there's  a  Will  there's  a  Wajr;  or, 
An  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  without  Guides," 
by  Messrs.  Hudson  and  Kennedy.  These 
two  books  revealed  to  their  readers  the 
existence  of  a  new  sport,  whose  devotees 
exhibited  an  enthusiasm  unaccountable  to 
ordinary  mortals.  Some  hints  had  already 
been  given  by  Professor  Forbes,  whose 
travels  in  the  Pennine  Alps  had  appeared 
as  early  as  1848;  but  although  the  true 
mountaineering  spirit  is  very  evident  in  his 
descriptions,  it  was  overlaid  by  scientific 
disquisitions  from  which  the  mountaineer- 
ing enthusiasm  only  crops  out  at  intervals. 
M?.  Wills,  however,  and  still  more  unmis- 
takably Mr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  Kennedy, 
*  were  open  preachers  of  the  new  creed. 
Mr.  Wills,  whilst  giving  many  admirable 
descriptions  of  adventure,  might  perhaps 
leave  it  to  be  imagined  by  9ie  careless 
reader  that  a  love  of  scenery  and  a  love  of 
science  were  the  principal  motives  which 
would  justify  mountaineering,  and  that  no 
one  ouffht  to  climb  without  a  sketch-book  or 
a  barometer.  His  rivals  put  the  matter  in  a 
clearer  light  by  their  book,  and  still  more 
by  the  adventures  that  it  recorded.  They 
had  shown  that  the  ambition  of  getting  up 
hills,  the  excitement  of  encountennff  danger 
in  the  Alps,  and  the  interest  of  skilfully  sur- 
mounting difficulties,  were  a  sufficient  in- 
ducement in  themselves.  Incidentally,  per- 
haps, they  might  open  a  path  for  scientific 
observers;  more  certainly  they  themselves 
enjoyed,  and  taught  others  to  enjoy,  the 
scenery  of  the  remote  mountain  labyrinths ; 
bat  they  also  made  it  distinctly  understood,  — 
for  the  first  time  quite  distinctly  understood, 
—  that  mountaineering,  whatever  its  other 
merits,  was  a  sport  to  be  put  beside  rowing, 
cricket,  and  the  other  time-honoured  sports 
of  Englishmen.  Both  of  the  gentlemen 
named  were  well-known  oarsmen  on  the 
Cam,  and  they  carried  the  enerji^tic  spirit 
cultivated  in  boat-racing  into  a  different  kind 


of  athletic  exercise.  Whilst  they  were  the 
esoteric  prophets  of  the  new  creed,  whose 
followers  had  not  yet  organised  themselves 
into  a  distinct  sect,  Albert  Smith  was 
preaching  to  the  populace.  The  more  en- 
ergetic devotees  looked  with  a  certain  con- 
tempt upon  a  man  who  could  not  but  con- 
fess that  he  had  been  dragged  to  the  summtl 
in  a  semi-conscious  condition,  and  who  pro- 
fessed his  intention  of  never  repeating  his 
rash  experiment  The  impartial  historian 
must  admit  that  the  singular  success  of  his 
lectures  did  much  to  attract  popular  notice 
to  %  pursuit  in  which  he  was  certainly  not  a 
practical  performer. 

Meanwhile  the  small  band  of  true  zealots 
had  done  much  towards  lowering  the  terrors 
of  the  high  summits.  They  had  thoroughly 
humbled  the  highest  mountain  in  the  Alps. 
It  was  their  professed  intention  to  break 
down  the  old  Chamouni  system.  They 'en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  the  elaborate  ap- 
paratus of  guides  and  porters  was  unneces- 
sary, and  that  Mont  Blanc  was  by  no  means 
deserving  of  the  respectful  awe  with  which 
he  had  hitherto  been  treated.  To  compare 
small  things  with  great,  they  did  in  moun- 
taineering what  Xcnophon  did  in  the  Re- 
treat of  the  Ten  Thousand.  He  conclusive- 
ly proved  the  weakness  of  the  great  Eastern 
monarchy,  and  prepared  the  way  for  his 
miffhty  successor,  who  was  to  look  round 
and  sigh  for  more  worids  to  conquer.  Just 
so  Messrs.  Hudson  and  KenneKly  proved 
that  the  mountain  power  was  not  what  it 
had  been  thought  to  b^ ;  but  the  days  were 
not  yet  come  when  the  mountaineer  should 
pause  for  want  of  a  field  for  victory.  These 
gentlemen  and  their  partv  had  gained  their 
object,  but  only  after  long  trouble  and 
preparation.  They  had  failed  more  than 
once ;  they  had  trained  themselves  by  care- 
ful experience,  and  were  perhaps  as  good  a 
set  of  amateurs  as  ever  attempted  an  ascent; 
yet  they  spent  an  amount  of  tronble  in 
climbing  one  peak  which  would  be  sufllcient, 
at  the  present  day,  to  conquer  half  th« 
mountains  in  Switzerland.  In  one  respect, 
we  cannot  but  remark,  they  set  an  example 
which  has  not  often  been  followed.  They 
made  themselves  independent  of  gnides, 
and  gave  a  much  greater  proof  of  skill  than 
many  men  who  have  made  far  more  difficult 
ascents  by  blindly  following  experienced 
natives.  An  amateur  is  never  e^ual  to  a 
man  who  has  passed  his  whole  life  in  the 
mountains;  but  it  would  be  well  if  more 
amateurs  qualified  themselves,  withoot  rash- 
ness, to  rely  upon  their  own  powers  in  di^ 
ficult  planes.  On  tiiis,  however,  we  shall 
presently  have  more  to  say. 
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And  now  new  disciples  began  to  gather 
round  the  firat  teachers  of  the  creed.  The 
whole  Alps  lay  before  them.  In  every  dis- 
trict there  were  many  summits  defying  all 
assault  The  guide-books  were  sown  thick- 
ly with  descriptions  of  inaccessible  peaks. 
Even  in  the  Ooerland,  the  most  hackneyed 
of  all  districts,  few  of  the  loftier  summits 
had  been  reached.  The  chain  from  the  St 
Bernard  to  the  Simplon  had  scarcely  been 
toached ;  and  such  regions  as  Dauphin^ 
and  the  Engadine  were  all  but  unknown  to 
the  tourbt  genus.  There  seemed  to  be  an 
inexhaustible  field  for  enterprise.  The 
zealots  of  whom  we  have  spoken  soon 
formed  themselves  into  a  distinct  body ;  the 
Alpine  Club  was  founded  in  1857,  and  in 
1867  the  Alps  had  been  exhausted.  The 
word  '*  inaccessible  "  -had,  with  certam  in- 
significant exceptions,  been  deprived  of 
meaning.  The  first  harvest  gatliered  was 
described  to  the  world  in  the  volume  called 
**  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers,"  published  in 
1859.  The  general  public  first  became 
alive  to  the  importance  of  the  rising  sect  by 
the  popularity  of  this  volume.  It  made  a 
decided  hit;  it  was  treated  with  good-hu- 
moured ridicule  in  the  Times;  and  the 
Alpine  Club  speedily  became  a  byword  for  a 
set  of  harmless  lunatics.  Like  many  other 
sects,  the^  throve  upon  chafiT,  and  increased 
and  flounshed  mightily.  The  volumes  which 
^ey  have  since  published,  five  in  all,  have 
indeed  failed  of  the  success  which  attended 
the  first ;  but  they  contain  an  account  of  the 
eomplete  conquest  and  annexation  of  the 
whole  Alpine  district  We  cannot  recom- 
mend their  perusal  to  any  one  who  does  not 
take  a  special  interest  in  the  subject,  for  it 
must  be  admitted  that  next  to  accounts  of 
horse-raciDg  and  cricket-matches,  accounts 
of  Alpine  ascents  are  perhaps  the  dreariest 
variety  of  current  literature.  At  first  they 
had  a  certain  interest  even  for  persons  who 
did  not  mean  to  risk  their  necks ;  but  it  is 
as  difficult  to  secure  much  variety  in  narra- 
tives of  this  kind  as  for  a  young  curate  to 
preach  a  dozen  different  sermons  on  the 
sane  text  Certain  catchwords  about  aretes 
and  snow-slopes  and  bergschrunds,  and 
staple  jokes  about  eating  and  drinking  and 
smoking  recur,  till  the  average  stomach  is 
apt  to  be  turned.  The  general  result,  how- 
ever, of  the  narratives  in  question  may,  for 
our  purpose,  be  easily  indicated. 

Mont  Blanc,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been 
thoroughly  put  down.  The  monarch  could 
DO  longer  ooast  that  he  was  inaccessible 
even  to  unaided  amateurs.  Little  remained 
to  do  to  complete  his  subjection,  except  to 
go  np  the  wrong  way,  as  people  had  already 


been  np  the  right.  This  duty  was  conscien- 
tiously discharged,  but  without  attracting 
much  atrention.  It  has  become  as  much  a 
matter  of  course  in  fine  weather  to  order 
guides  for  Mont  Blanc  as  to  take  a  cab  for 
the  city  ;  and  it  is  not  clear  that  with  ordi- 
nary prudence  the  ascent  is  much  more  dan- 
gerous than  a  pedestrian  excursion  across 
certain  London  thoroughfares.  We  must 
take  another  mountain  to  serve  as  a  meas- 
ure of  the  progress  of  mountaineering.  Tiie 
terrors  of  the  Matterhorn  had  now  become 
celebrated.  The  boldest  mountaincei's 
looked  at  its  tremendous  cliffs  with  awe,  and 
felt  that  there  at  any  rate  was  a  task  which 
would  prove  beyond  their  powers.  It  was 
the  one  fortress  which  promised  to  hold  out 
afler  every  less  appalling  summit  had  been 
reached.  The  wild  range  which  extends 
from  the  Matterhorn  to  the  Weisshorn  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  toughest  part  of 
the  Alps.  The  Weisshorn  and  the  Dent 
Blanche,  —  two  of  the  noblest  peaks  in 
Switzerland,  —  were  climbed  by  Professor 
Tyndall  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Kennedy,  but  the 
Matterhorn  still  se^ed  so  terrible  that  the 
boldest  guides  shrank  from  the  assault. 
Every  one  knows  the  view  of  that  astonish- 
ing obelisk  as  it  appears  from  Zermatt  or 
the  Rifiel.  The  extraordinary  boldness  of 
the  outline  produces  a  perfectly  startling  ef- 
fect One  would  say  that  the  architecture 
was  too  daring  for  stability.  Indeed,  we« 
have  frequently  neard  it  questioned  whether 
it  is  not  too  daring  for  beauty.  The  auda- 
city is  carried  to  a  point  at  which  there  is  a 
suspicion  of  the  grotesque.  Some  people 
are  half  inclined  to  class  the  Matterhorn 
amidst  freaks  of  nature,  to  compare  it  with 
the  rocking-stones,  or  the  natural  bridges  at 
which  ordinary  tourists  stare,  rather  than  to 
put  it  beside  such  superbly  graceful  peaks 
as  the  Weisshorn  or  the  Jungfrau.  We  do 
not  agree  with  this  rather  hypercritical  ob- 
servation, for  the  Matterhorn  impresses  us 
as  perhaps  the  most  sublUne  object  in  the 
Alps;  but  it  is  undeniable  that  its  pyramid- 
ical  mass  is  carved  into  such  amazing  forms 
as  to  produce  a  perfectly  unique  effect. 

Now,  the  point  most  to  be  remarked  here  is 
this,  —  that  the  effect  described  is  princi- 
pally due  to  certain  delusions  of  perspective. 
It  is  true,  6f  course,  that  the  Matterhorn  is 
fianked  by  some  of  the  most  terrific  of  Al- 
pine cliffs.  The  face,  however,  which  to  an 
mexperienced  eye  seems  almost  vertical,  is 
not  really  steep  nor  difficult  of  access. 
What  is  more  singular  is,  that  even  an  ex- 
perienced eye  is  generally  deceived  by  these 
appalling  slopes.  Mr.  Rusk  in  has  taken  the 
Matterhorn    as    a    text    for    exjiounding 
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amongst  other  things,  the  delusive  influence 
of  certain  laws  of  perspective,  and  has,  as 
it  would  seem,  fallen  into  some  rather  curi- 
ous mistakes  himself;  but  ho  does  not  men- 
tion, so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  particular 
fact  that  the  Hdrnli  ardte,  as  it  is  called,  — 
that  which  faces  the  spectator  from  Zermatt, 

—  is  really,  tremendous  as  it  appears,  of 
moderate  inclination.  It  was,  indeed,  gen- 
erally thought  by  the  guides  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  reach  a  considerable  height 
by  following  this  ridge.  One  of  the  most 
eminent  of  Swiss  guides  once  stood  with  us 
at  its  foot,  and  we  almost  agreed  to  cittempt 
the  ascent  of  the  mountain  by  following  it 
Unluckily,  —  or,  it  may  be,  luckily,  —  we 
resolved  to  inspect  it  from  a  different  point 
of  view,  and  we  found  the  change  of  posi- 
tion more  effectual  than  a  similar  change 
was  found  in  Balaam's  case.  The  mountain 
re-asserted  its  magical  prestige,  and  the 
cliffs  again  looked  so  tremendous  that  we  fi- 
nally abandoned  our  intention.  Yet  the 
first  successful  attemi)t  was  made  along  this 
ridge ;  and  up  to  a  lofty  point,  where  it  was 
necessary  to  cross  a  diierent  face  of  the 
mountiin,  it  was  made  without  any  risk  or 
difficulty. 

The  Matterhorn  thus  frightened  off  all  as- 
sailants for  years  simply  by  putting  on  a  res- 
olute face.  It  looked  so  fierce  that  the 
boldest  refused  the  attack.  All  the  early 
attempts  were  made  from  the  other  side,  and 
'for  a  long  time  the  same  cause  served  to  pro- 
tect it  even  there,  although  at  first  sight 
there  was  more  promise  of  success.  For  sev- 
eral years  bold  mountaineers  with  good  guides 
made  resolute  attempts,  and  came  back  con- 
vinced that  success,  if  not  impossible,  was 
at  least  highly  improbable.  Professor  Tyndall, 

—  one  of  the  best  amateur  climbers  as  well  as 
the.  leading  scientific  authority  in  the  Alps, 

—  reached  by  far  the  greatest  height.  With 
him  was  Bennen,  one  of  the  boldest  of 
guides.  They  both  looked  at  the  final  cliff, 
and  declared  it  to  be  impracticable,  though 
an  Italian  guide  who  was  with  them  ap- 
pears to  have  thou^rht  otherwise.  At  any 
rate,  when  Mr.  Whymper  came  the  next 
year  to  try  a  final  assault  upon  the  great 
peak,  this  Italian  guide  had  engaged  him- 
self to  one  of  his  countrymen  to  make  the 
attempt  by  Professor  Tyndall  *8  route.  Mr. 
Whymper  returned  straight  to  Zermatt,  at- 
tacked the  mountain  by  the  terrible  Hdrnli 
ridge,  found  his  way  to  the  top  without  se- 
rious difficulty,  and  was  just  in  time  to  look 
down  upon  the  Italians  who  were  at  the 
foot  of  the  last  climb.  Since  that  time  two 
routes  have  been  found  for  surmounting  this 
dreaded  cllflf  on  the  Italian  side.    The  as> 


cent  has  been  made  three  times  ibis  soro- 
mer,  and  on  one  occasion  a  girl  not  twenty 
years  old  reached  the  point  from  which  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  turned  back  in  despair.  Tru- 
ly, the  terrors  of  the  Matterhorn  have  vao- 
ished,  —  at  least  on  the  southern  side.  — 
and  with  them  the  Alps  may  be  said  to  have 
finally  lost,  —  with  one  exception,  —  their 
imaginative  prestige. 

The  terrible  accident  which  occurred  on 
the  descent  of  Messrs.  Hudson  and  Whym- 
per*8  party  has  indeed  added  fresh  terroni  to 
the  route  by  the  Hornli  arete,  and  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  long  before  that  route  is  asain 
taken  ;  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful  wbeuer, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  accident,  tbu 
would  not  have  become  a  favourite  ascent, 
and  one  which  might,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stance, have  been  ta^en  with  satetv.  The 
impression  is  now  so  great  that  gtudea  will 
not  face  the  one  dangerous  passage,  and  they 
allege  plenty  of  reasons  to  justify  their  cau- 
tion. The  rocks,  they  say,  are  rotten  ^nd  full 
of  ice,  and  in  the  afternoon  would  alwaysgiye 
dangerous  footing.  The  year  1865  was  un- 
usually  favourable,  because  the  mountain 
was  almost  bare  of  snow,  and  the  accident 
was  due  to  a  different  cause  on  that  occa- 
sion ;  but  in  moat  years  the  passage  would 
always,  they  say,  be  one  of  more  thaji  ordi- 
nary risk.  We  venture  to  doubt,  in  the 
face  of  this,  whether  the  reasons  have  not 
been  invented  to  justify  the  unwillingness  to 
pa«  an  ill-omened  spot.  This  place,  almost 
alone  amongst  the  Alps,  is,  as  it  were, 
marked  with  a  black  stone,  and  defended 
by  a  superstitious  feeling,  which  has  expired 
in  other  places  daily  traversed,  though  of 
equal  intrinsic  danger ;  and  if  two  or  three 
successful  ascents  were  made  it  would  prob- 
ably vanish  here  also,  and  the  ascent  of  the 
Matterhorn  from  Zermatt  become  a  rc^ar 
and  acknowledged  part  of  the  mountaineer  s 
programme.  Neverthelew,  —  in  spite  of 
our  own  reasoning,  —  we  do  not  advise  any 
one  to  encounter  perils  which  are  not  the  leas 
real  because  they  act  chiefly  upon  the  im- 
agination of  the  guides.  At  best,  the  Mat- 
terhorn should  not  be  assiuled  by  men  who 
cannot  place  full  reliance  upon  the  nerves 
of  all  their  companions. 

The  expression  of  this  opinion  makes  it 
necessary  to  say  one  word  more,  for  it 
seems  to  imply  a  belief  that  the  accident 
was  caused  bv  a  want  of  the  precautions 
which  might  have  rendered  it  impossible. 
If  the  passage  in  question  is  not  more  dan* 
gerous  than  others  daily  traversed,  some  one 
must  be  to  blame  for  the  occurrence  of  the 
accident.  It  is  painful  to  say  a  word  which 
may  be  interpreted  as  condemning  brave 
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men  who  are  now  dead ;  and  there  were  not 
in  the  Alps  a  brarer  and  better*  qualified 

fitde  ana  amateur  than  Ci*ok  and  Hudson, 
hey  were  the  strongest  and  most  experi- 
enced men  in  their  party,  and  no  two 
moantaineers  conld  be  named  superior,  if 
equal,  to  them.  Yet  we  mast  add  that  the 
cause  of  the  accident  seems  to  us  to  be  per- 
fectly plain,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood. It  was  simply  that  there  was  an 
inexperienced  and  untried  man  in  the  party, 
without,  —  and  this  is  the  important  point, 
—  a  due  force  of  guides.  We  do  not  say 
who  was  to  blame ;  but  if  it  was  rij^ht  to 
take  a  novice  in  the  art  up  a  mountain  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  dangerous  in  the  Alps, 
it  was  certainly  not  right  to  take  him  with 
only  three  guides  amongst  four  gentlemen. 
If,  as  is  a  moderate  rule,  there  had  been  a 
guide  between  every  two  gentlemen,  the 
accident  could  hardly  have  occurred.  But 
we  do  not  wish  to  insist  upon  a  very  piunfnl 
subject. 

xhe  conquest  of  the  Matterhom  substan- 
tially concluded  one  era  in  mountain-climb- 
ing, and  it  suggests  several  reflections  as  to 
the  ftiture  of  the  art  One  great  induce- 
ment for  climbing  has  all  but  disappeared. 
No  one  will  again  know  the  pleasure  of  be- 
ing the  first  to  plant  his  foot  upon  a  hith- 
erto untouched  summit.  The  mountaineers 
may  labour  to  make  frivolous  distinctions, 
to  claim  credit  for  small  variations  ui»on  es- 
tablished  routes,  and  to  describe  how  for 
the  first  time  they  have  walked  up  the  right 
side  <Mf  a  glacier  instead  of  the  lefl.  But  the 
process  is  a  depressing  one,  and  cannot  last 
kmg.  It  is  like  the  effort  of  a  company  of 
shipwrecked  men  to  find  a  few  crumbs 
strewn  about  the  scene  of  their  former 
meak.  But  even  this  resource  will  soon  be 
exhantted,  and  then  the  pleasure  of  discov- 
ery in  the  Alps  will  be  reckoned  amongst 
extinct  amusements.  It  is  a  mere  foretaste 
of  what  is  coming  to  the  world  at  large. 
>  We  have  the  misfortune  of  being  confined 
to  a  limited  planet,  and  must  take  the  con- 
secnienees otour position.  When  there  is  a 
nulroad  to  Timbuotoo,  and  another  through 
the  oentral  r^ions  of  Asia,  our  great^^reat- 
grandchildren  will  feel  on  a  large  scale  the 
same  regret  for  the  old  days,  when  the 
earth  contained  an  apparently  inexhausti- 
ble expanse  of  unknown  regions,  that  the 
Alpine  traveller  now  feels  on  a  very  dimin- 
Qtive  scale.  But  when  the  bloom  of  ro- 
mance has  departed,  travelling  will  not 
cease.  It  will  perhaps  be  more  interesting 
to  an  intelligent  mind,  though  the  glories 
of  Columbus  or  of  Livingstone  will  he  no 
longer  amongst  the  poniUe  ottl^^  ^^  ^^^^ 


bttion.  It  is  not  quite  so  clear  that  this 
wiH  be  the  case  with  mountaineering,  or 
that  men  will  feel  the  same  interest  in  as- 
cents when  they  can  no  longer  hope  to  ri- 
val the  glories  of  Saussure,  of  Forbes,  or 
of  the  modem  race  of  the  Alpine  Club. 

There  has,  indeed,  been  a  common  cry, 
which  was  especially  strengthened  by  the 
accident  on  the  lnUtterhorn  and  two  or 
three  catastrophes  which  occurred  about 
the  same  time,  that  under  no  circumstances 
was  the  game  worth  the  candle.  And  we 
are  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  if  we  were 
to  look  forward  to  a  yearly  repetition  of 
such  misfortunes,  it  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
fend the  practice  of  climbing,  delightful  as 
it  may  be  in  the  opinion  of  its  true  devo- 
tees. We  believe,  however,  that  the  facts 
show  that  the  danger  is  by  no  means  such 
as  has  sometimes  l)een  as&erted,  and  that 
mountaineering,  if  pursued  in  a  reasonable 
spirit,  will  be  found  to  be  not  merely  a 
healthy  and  delightful,  but  also  a  v.^ry  safe, 
amusement.  Thus,  we  may  remark  that 
for  a  long  period  previous  to  the  Matter- 
horn  catastrophe,  serious  accidents  had 
been  exceedingly  rare.  Dr.  HameVs  party 
had  come  to  harm  on  Mont  Blanc  from  a 
contempt  of  the  advice  of  the  guides,  and 
three  Englishmen  had  perished  on  the  Col 
du  G^ant  owing  to  a  total  absence  of  the 
usual  precautions.  Still  numerous  parties 
had  ascended  Mont  Blanc  and  other 
mountains  every  year  without  a  single  mis- 
fortune, and,  even  in  later  and  more  ad- 
venturous times,  experienced  mountaineers 
who  obeyed  the  rules  of  prudence  have  en- 
joyed almost  unbroken  security.  The  Al- 
pine Club  now  numbers  over  300  members, 
and  has  from  the  beginning  included  nearly 
all  the  most  enthusiastic  climbers.  Yet, 
with  the  exceptiofl  of  the  Matterhorn  ca- 
tastrophe, no  serious  accident  has  ever 
happened  to  one  of  its  members.  One  or 
two  gentlemen  have  managed  to  tumble 
over  their  own  axes,  and  a  distinguished 
member,  in  the  ardour  of  science,  succeeded 
in  getting  under  a  falling  block  of  ice,  and 
being  considerably  damaged  for  the  time ; 
but  with  these  exceptions  we  believe  that 
the  club  has  remained  entirely  free  from 
misfortune.  There  have  been  almost  as 
many  lives  of  tourists  sacrificed  on  Snow- 
don  as  on  Mont  Blanc  since  Dr.  HamePs 
accident,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  number  of  ascents  of  Snowdon  has  been 
considerably  larger.  The  explanation 
seems  to  be  simple.  The  Alps,  as  we  have 
said,  repelled  travellers  chiefly  by  imaginary 
dangers ;  thev  looked  so  steep,  so  big,  and 
so  slippery,  that  people  .feared  to  attack 
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them,  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  fanciful  hor- 
rors of  the  **  reverberation  of  the  sun's 
rays  "  and  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere 
to  which  the  earliest  race  of  climbers  were 
subject.  As  it  gradually  became  apparent 
that  these  dangers  had  hieen  over-estimated, 
there  was  a  natural  tendency  to  regard  all 
mountain  difficulties  with  contempt.  Both 
travellers  and  guides,  in  many  mstances, 
lost  sight  of  the  plainest  principles  of  pru- 
dence, and  were  taught  by  sad. experience 
that  there  were  some  very  real  dangers  in 
the  Alps,  though  those  are  not  always  the 
greatest  which  are  the  most  conspicuous. 
In  this  way,  the  advice  most  required  by 
mountaineers  is  opposite  to  that  which 
should  have  been  given  to  their  predeces- 
sors. They  need  not  be  told  that  many  of 
the  apparent  dangers  are  illusory,  but  should 
rajiher  be  reminded  that  there  are  other 
very  serious  ones  whose  presence  sometimes 
is  only  perceptible  to  an  experienced  eye, 
and  that  the  observance  of  certain  precau- 
tions is  necessary  to  justify  them  in  pursu- 
ing their  &vourite  sport 

We  may  hope  that  the  terrible  lesson  of 
the  Matterhom  has,  for  some  time  at  least, 
impressed  this  necessity  upon  the  minds  of 
most  mountaineers,  and  upon  their  recog- 
nition of  it  depends  both  their  safety  and 
their  pleasure.  The  first,  and  one  of  the 
most  essential,  rules  applies  to  the  position 
of  the  guides.  Mountaineering  differs  from 
most  sports  in  this,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  professional  and  the  amateur  is 
unusually  great.  The  players  generally 
beat  the  gentlemen  at  cricket,  and  no  ama- 
teur oarsman  has  much  chance  with  a  really 
good  waterman ;  but  a  contest  of  getitlemen 
against  guides  on  the  Alps  would  be  far 
more  hopeless  than  a  similar  match  in  either 
of  these  games.  The  great  reason  is,  of 
course,  that  most  men  take  to  the  mountains 
comparatively  late  in  life.  Grown-up  men 
of  average  powers  of  walking  are  perfectly 
capable  of  undertaking  almost  any  ascent 
There  will  be  a  very  great  difference,  in- 
deed, between  the  pace  and  the  ease  with 
which  different  men  can  do  their  work ;  a 
light,  active  walker  will  beat  a  heavy, 
short-legged  rival  by  many  hours  in  the  as- 
cent of  a  first-rate  mountain.  Still,  with 
good  weather  and  fisivoarable  snow,  there  is 
no  peak  in  the  Alns  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
ffood  average  walker,  and  a  man  who  can 
do  his  thirty  miles  a  day  on  level  ground 
may  confidently  undertake  the  most  .difficult 
feats  that  have  been  hitherto  accomplished, 
unless  he  has  a  special  antipathy  to  up-hill 
progression.  So  far,  then,  although  guides 
are  as  a  role  very  superior  to  amateursy 


particularly  when  wei^t  has  to  be  carried, 
the  superiority,  though  decisive,  is  not  ab- 
solutely crushing.  Some  very  good  walkers 
will  even  «qual,  —  though  they  cannot  sur- 
pass, —  a  really  good  guide  at  a  steady,  un- 
eventM  climb.  But  that  in  which  guides 
have  an  unapproachable  advantage  is  a 
kind  of  instinct,  difficult  to  describe,  which 
is  only  given  by  life-long  experience.  It  is 
not  so  much  in  performuig  gymnastic  feats, 
though  an  accomplished  chamois-hunter  will 
often  succeed  in  exploits  at  which  the  most 
active  Englishman  can  only  stare  in  aston- 
ishment He  will  walk  and  leap  upon  slip- 
pery edges  of  ice  and  bare  surfaces  of  steep 
rock  as  though  he  were  possessed  of  a  mj»- 
terious  amulet,  —  the  only  magic  being 
that  of  long  practice.  There  are,  however, 
very  few  puM^es  in  which  this  cat-like  power 
of  keeping  a  footing  under  difficulties  is 
really  essential  It  looks  brilliant  and 
often  saves  time ;  but  a  little  patience  will 
generally  find  a  way  of  circumventing  diffi- 
culties which  cannot  be  directly  encoun- 
tered. In  short,  it  is  a  &r  more  important 
element  of  success  to  have  a  tolerable 
amount  of  endurance  than  to  be  unosoally 
active ;  the  power  of  performing  feats  is 
scarcely  ever  indispensable,  whereas  a  ca- 
pacity for  good  steady  plodding  is  generally 
all  that  is  required  for  the  ascent  and  that 
is.  necessary  to  enjoyment  It  is  when  we 
come  to  a  higher  branch  of  the  art,  to  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  mountain  craft,  that 
guides  show  that  superiority  in  skill  which 
makes  their  aid  in  many  cases  indispensa- 
ble. A  good  guide,  who  has  probably  been 
trained  as  a  chamois-hunter,  who  has  at 
least  been  familiar  firom  his  earliest  youth 
with  the  mysteries  of  the  climbing  art,  ac- 
quires a  skill  which  we  can  only  compare 
to  that  which  savage  tribes  display  in  fol- 
lowing a  track  by  the  eye. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  party  with 
one  of  the  first-rate  guides  is  movms  to  the 
ascent  of  a  new  mountain.  It  is  oflen 
thought,  by  those  who  have  not  tried,  that 
in  this  case  guides  and  amateurs  will  be 
about  on  a  par.  Nothing  can  be  further 
from  the  truth.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  diffi- 
cult glacier  to  be  crossed,  and  beyond  it  a 
long  wall  of  rocks,  mixed  with  ice,  to  be 
climbed.  The  guide  wiU,  in  the  first  place, 
select  the  most  practicable  route  for  cL'mb- 
ing  the  rocks ;  ne  may  not  be  able  to  say 
whether  it  will  prove  practicable  or  not  for 
that  depends  upon  minute  peculiarities  about 
the  rocks  and  the  ice  which  only  reveal 
themselves  on  close  inspection.  But  if  Uie 
amateurs  and  the  guides  differ  as  to  the  best 
route  of  assault,  Uie  chances  are  at  least 
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twenty  to  one  in  faTOur  of  the  gaide's 
opinion.  The  next  thing  is  to  lay  down  the 
best  line  for  aproaching  the  rocks  through 
the  tangled  laoyrinth  of  creTaases.  Here 
a  good  guide  will  at  a  glance  determine 
the  line  to  be  taken,  and  will  follow  it 
unerringly  without  a  single  mistake,  whereas 
a  trayeUer  has  an  eqnal  chance  of  selecting 
the  worst  route,  and  when  he  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  distorted  masses  of  ice,  will  probably 
find  that  he  has  lost  his  clue.  On  arriving 
at  the  rocks,  the  guide,  again,  will  be  able 
to  give  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  opinion  as 
to  the  state  of  the  snow ;  he  will  know  ex- 
actly what  is  the  danger  of  avalanches  or 
falls  of  stones,  and  will  adopt  the  best  means 
for  avoiding  such  dangers.  In  the  actual 
climb  the  travellers  constantly  lose  tlieir 
place,  as  it  were ;  that  is,  they  confuse  the 
different  pinnacles  of  rock,  and  fancy  that 
tliey  are  at  one  point  which  they  have 
marked  from  below,  when  they  are  really  a 
long  way  off  from  it.  The  guide  never  com- 
mits such  a  blunder,  which  may  frequently 
cause  the  failure  of  an  expedition.  To 
mention  only  one*  other  point  out  of  many ; 
a  guide  has  the  most  perfect  confidence  in 
retracing  the  exact  route  by  which  the  as- 
cent has  been  made,  although  on  the  return 
every  feature  of  the  mountain  is  seen  from 
the  reverse  side,  and  has,  as  every  traveller 
knows,  an  entirely  changed  aspect  In  a 
wilderness  of  blocks  of  stone,  each  as  like  to 
another  as  sheep  in  a  flock,  lie  shows  a  fa- 
cility like  that  of  the  shepherd  with  his  sheep 
in  recognising  each  separate  block  at  whicn 
he  has  cast  a  hasty  glance  in  the  morning. 
Hiere  is  no  part  of  a  mountaineer's  craft  so 
difficult  to  acquire  as  this ;  and  for  want  of 
it  travellers  are  constantly  bewildered  and 
hopelessly  at  a  loss,  -where  their  guides 
never  hesitate  for  an  instant.  Even  in  a 
fog  or  a  dark  night  a  guide  will  find  his  way 
hj  what  seems  an  unaccountable  instinct, 
simply  because  his  mind  has  become  accus* 
^  tomed  to  mark  and  retain  the  most  trifling 
details,  which  make  no  individual  impression 
upon  an  inexperienced  mind. 

In  all  these,  and  in  many  other  respects,  a 
guide  has  the  unapproachable  advantage 
conferred  by  habits  which  have  become  in- 
stincts, and  it  is  a  real  pleasure,  when  the 
traveller  has  become  qualified  to  judge  of 
the  skill  disf)Hiyed,  to  watch  a  thoroughly 
good  mountaineer  finding  his  way  through 
the  various  difficulties  that  obstruct  ever^ 
new  asccfnt.  The  most  obvious  moral  is 
that  a  difficult  ascent  should  never  be  at- 
tempteil  bv  a  novice  without  a  sufficient 
force  of  guides.  It  will  often  be  of  no  avail 
to  have  even  the  ablest  and  most  expert- 


I  enced  amateur  as  a  substitute ;  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  points  of  superiority  already  men- 
tioned, the  guide  has  the  professional  in- 
stinct strongly  developed ;  —  that  is,  he  is 
always  ready  to  give  assistance  at  the  very 
instant  it  is  required ;  and  assistance,  to  fa!e 
of  any  value,  should  generally  be  given 
without  the  delay  even  of  a  fraction  of  a 
second.  A  fall  which  may  easily  be  arrested 
at  the  first  moment  becomes  irresistible  at 
the  end  of  one  or  two  seconds.  The  ama- 
teur forgets  to  move  till  the  accident  has 
actually l)egun,  A  good  guide  will  see  the 
first  incipient  symptoms  of  unsteadiness. 
In  the  next  place,  when  good  guides  ai*e 
taken,  it  should  be  a  point  of  honour  to  lis- 
ten to  their  advice.  As  a  rule,  such  a  guide 
errs  on  the  side  of  audacity ;  he  takes  a  nat- 
ural interest  in  the  success  of  the  expedi- 
tion; and  he  is  accustomed,  in  chamois- 
hunting,  to  venture  into  far  more  dangerous 
positions  than  any  which  travellers  will 
probably  encounter.  It  is  far  better  to  give 
up  any  ascent  whatever  than  to  urge  a  man 
in  whom  voU  have  confidence  to  go  on 
where  his  judgment  is  against  going,  and  if 
you  have  not  confidence  in  your  man,  it  is 
best  to  come  back  and  get  another  guide. 
It  is  sometimes  made  an  accusation  against 
Alpine  climbers  that  they  tempt  poor  peas- 
ants into  positions  of  peril  by  toe  offer  of  a 
few  francos,  —  to  whicn  several  answers  may 
be  made  ;  as  that,  if  the  risk  is  as  small  as 
most  travellers  believe,  the  temptation  is  not 
unjustifiable;  further,  that  the  travellers 
themselves  undoubtedly  run  a  ^eater  risk 
than  their  more  active  companions ;  more- 
over, that  the  guides  are  perfectly  well  able 
to  judge  for  themselves,  and  exact  a  suffi- 
cient payment  for  the  risk  incurred.  These 
answers  are  quite  satisfactory,  but  only  on 
the  assumption  thai  a  guide  is  never  unfairly 
pressed  to  proceed  at  critical  moments  ;  for 
then  the  danger  would  certainly  be  in- 
creased to  an  excessive  degree,  and  an  unfair 
advantage  would  be  taken  of  a  man's  natu- 
ral desire  to  distinguish  himself.  In  short, 
it  should  be  laid  down  as  part  of  the  ele- 
mentary code  of  a  mountaineer's  duty,  that 
certain  prudential  rules  should  be  strictly 
observeo,  and  that  the  worst  of  all  breaches 
of  prudence  is  a  determination  to  proceed  in 
defiance  of  the  opinion  of  an  expert. 

There  is,  however,  another  corollary  to 
this  doctrine,  upon  which  it  is  perhaps  more 
important  to  insist  at  the  present  moment. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  snow  that  guides 
have  an  incontestable  superiority  over  ama- 
teurs, and  that  the  most  lamentable  accident 
that  has  hitherto  happened  was  caused  by 
the  waat  of  a  dne  force  of  guides.    We  may 
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add  that  it  is  oar  profonnd  conviction  that  an 
.attempt  to  dispense  with  their  services  on  a 
large  scale  would  lead  to  an  immense  in- 
crease of  accidents.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
another  side  to  the  question.  It  has  been 
too  much  the  fashion  of  late  years  for  men  to 
trust  everything  to  their  guides.  Gentlemen 
oome  out  to  Switzerland,  and  before  they 
know  what  a  crevasse  means,  they  under- 
take the  most  difficult  expeditions  in  reli- 
ance upon  the  skill  of  others.  This  is  fair 
neither  to  the  guides  nor  to  themselves.  It 
is  unfair  to  the  guides,  because  it  is  an  enor- 
mous tax  upon  their  strength.  A  gentleman 
was  not  long  ago  roped  to  a  guide  to  cross  a 
glacier,  and  soon  made  it  manifest  that  he 
looked  upon  the  ix)pe  as  intended  for  towing 
purposes.  He  considered,  that  is,  that  the 
guide  was  to  drag  him  bodily  through  several 
m^les  of  deep  snow.  He  soon  learnt  better, 
and  showed  himself  to  be  a  good  walker. 
But  his  example  may  be  taken  as  an  illus- 
tration. Inexperienced  travellers  become 
dead  weights,  though  generally  after  a  less 
literal  fashion,  and  throw  the  whole  respon- 
sibility upon  their  guides,  without  being  able 
to  assist,  or  even  to  follow  by  their  own  unaid- 
ed energies.  The^  thus  impose  a  tax  upon 
their  guide  which  is  in  every  respect  unjusti- 
fiable. Such  a  traveller  is  equally  unfair  to 
himself.  Many  cases  occur  in  which  it  is  of 
importance  that  each  member  of*  a  party 
should  be  able  to  answer  for  his  own  safety, 
though  he  need  neither  find  the  way  nor 
give  any  assistance  to  his  neighbours.  On 
a  steop  snow  slope,  for  example,  a  man 
should  have  perfect  confidence  tnat  his  own 
legs  are  to  be  relied  upon ;  he  should  be 
quite  confident  that  he  will  not  make  a  slip 
which,  at  a  critical  moment,  may  endanger 
a  whole  party  even  of  able  mountaineers, 
and  without  that  confidence  no  one  should 
undertake  difficult  expeditions.  More- 
over, an  inexperienced  man  misses  three- 
fourths  of  the  pleasure.  He  has  the  misery 
of  being  lugged  over  every  obstacle,  and  feel- 
ing that  he  is  a  useless  clog  upon  his  com- 
panions, and  he  entirely  fails  to  appreciate 
the  skill  displayed,  and  to  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  ascent.  He  is  like  a  man  who 
should  be  strapped  on  the  back  of  a  horse  to 
follow  a  fox-hunt,  —  a  source  of  danger  and 
annoyance  to  his  friends,  and  a  trouble  to 
himself. 

The  true  principle,  then,  seems  to  be  obvi- 
ous. Every  aspirant*  to  mountaineering 
honours  should  take  care  to  qualify  himself 
by  cautious  expeditions  on  his  own  account. 
There  is  plenty  of  pleasure  to  be  obtained 
in  the  lower  mountains.  Nothing  is  more 
delightful  than  an  ascent  of  some  of  the 


lower  peaks  in  perfect  solitude,  or  with  two 
or  three  friends.  A  very  little  experience 
will  show  a  man  what  he  can  safely  nndfr- 
take.  A  few  walks  without  guides  will 
teach  a  great  deal  that  may  be  entirely  over- 
looked when  another  man's  eyes  and  legs 
have  to  be  implicitly  trosted.  There  is  an 
intense  pleasure  in  finding  one's  own  waj, 
and  gaining  confidence  in  one's  powers. 
The  traveller  soon  learns  to  attend  to  a 
number  of  circumstances  which  are  easily 
missed  bv  those  who  are  dependent  upon 
others.  He  gains  some  of  the  instinct  which 
is  so  highly  developed  in  the  professional 
guides,  though  he  will  never  be  aole  to  rival 
them,  and,  if  he  nndertakes  more  difficult 
expeditions  according  to  the  ordinary  system 
with  a  good  guide,  he  will  be  able  to  admire 
with  intelligence  their  splendid  exhibitions 
of  activity  and  mountain  craf^,  and  to  feel 
that  he  is  not  a  burden  upon  their  energies. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  certain  limits  to  his 
powers,  and  he  will  be  able  to  appreciate 
them  the  more  clearly.  If  he  finds  himself 
qualified  to  undertake  difficult  expeditions, 
—  such  as  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  or  the 
Finster-Aarhorn, — he  must  be  content  to 
make  more  elaborate  preparations  than  he 
would  need  with  professional  assistance,  — 
to  wait  for  perfect  weather,  to  retreat  under 
a  smaller  stress  of  difficulty,  and  to  be  con- 
tent with  more  frequent  failures.  He  must  be 
specially  carefbl  to  secure  a  safe  retreat^  and 
roust  not  venture  upon  unusual  feats  and 
tours  de  force.  But  he  will  be  able  to 
judge  for  himself,  and  to  eall  in  assiatance 
when  needed.  The  really  difficult  excur- 
sions,—  for  example,  the  ascents  of  the 
Weissbom  or  the  Matterhom,  or  expeditions 
which  require  unusual  skill  upon  glaciers, 
great  labour  in  cutting  steps,  and  familiarity 
with  the  state  of  the  snow,  —  will  probably 
remain  forbidden  to  him  without  such  assist- 
ance. When  he  undertakes  them  they  will 
be  all  the  pleasanter  from  the  knowledge 
which  he  has  acquired  in  his  own  adven- 
tures. 

We  have  insisted  the  more  upon  this  con- 
sideration because  it  seems  to  be  the  great 
want  of  this,  the  last  era  of  mountaineering. 
The  adventitious  charm  of  absolute  novelty 
has  gone  forever.  But  every  mountain  is 
new  to  a  man  who  attacks  it  *for  himself, 
who  arranges  his  own  scheme  of  assault, 
and  carries  it  out  by  hie  own  efforhn. 
Amongst  the  less  dangerous  mountains  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  this,  which  will  always 
be  a  charminjr  form  of  exercise.  For, — 
and  this  is  the  last  remark  we  need  ofTor,  — 
there  is  a  pleasure  about  mountaintH^rins 
I  such  as  few  amusementt  can  afford.    Those 
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vho  go  with  tome  sapplementary  object)  to 
collect  flowers  or  to  make  obserraUoiM  in 
geology  or  in  g^laciers,  will  find  that  their 
favounte  pursoit  gains  additional  cbavms 
when  it  leads  amongst  the  magnificent  flc&- 
nery  of  the  Alps.  Whatever  nonsense  has 
been  talked  upon  the  subject,  there  is  noth- 
ing grander  in  nature  than  the  wild'  scenery 
of  the  high  mountains,  with  its  strange  con* 
trasts  and  rapidly  shifting  effects.  A  man 
who  has  passed  a  few  hours  even  at  the  Jar- 
din  or  at  the  foot  of  the  Matter  horn  has 
learnt  what  is  really  meant  by  natural  sub- 
limity. If  he  has  a  touch  of  poetry  in  his 
composition,  he  cannot  but  be  profoundly  af- 
fected by  the  strange  solitudes  of  the  eternal 
snow,  by  the  mighty  difls,  and  the  soaring 
peaks  changing  their  aspect  with  every  pass- 
mg  cloud  that  drids  through  them  and  every 
ray  of  sunshine  that  strikes  upon  them. 
When  wandering  amongst  their  inmost  re^ 
cesses,  he  bears  awav  indelible  impressious 
such  as  are  hidden  /rom  the  traveller  con- 
fined to  the  valley,  and  tormented  by  cock- 
neys and  inn-keepers.  And,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  descend  to  lower  considerations,  there 
is  nothing  which  in  moderation  has  a  more 
potent  influence  upon  the  health.  To 
,  breathe  the  pure  air  of  the  Alps  afler  eleven 
months  in  London  streets  is  an  escape  from 
a  close  prison ;  the  lungs  expand,  the  step 
becomes  firm,  and  the  appetite  sometimes 
startles  even  its  ownesk  Amongst  all  pleas- 
ant memories  of  such  delights,  let  us  try  to 
revive  one  which  many  of  our  readers  may 
have  enjoyed.  Let  us  place  ourselves  in  im- 
agination on  a  sunny  steep  of  the  mountains 
about  4  p.  m.  on  a  glorious  day  in  July. 
Behind  our  backs  towers  some  mighty  pyra- 
mid, which,  after  long  calculations  and  vari- 
ous attempts,  we  have  succeeded  in  scaling 
that  morning,  A  cairn,  just  visible  through 
a  telescope  from  the  valley,  testifies  to  all 
posterity  that  the  summit  has  at  last  felt  the 
foot  of  man.  We  have  descended  through 
various  difficulties  till  at  last  we  have  been 
^eted  by  the  sound  of  the  cow-bells  float* 
mg  up  through  the  thin  air.  And  now  we 
have  reached  the  ebAlet,  emptied  a  pailful 
of  delicious  warm  milk  at  a  draught,  eaten 
some  gigantic  hunks  oi'  bread,  butter,  honey, 
bard-boiled  eggs,  and  cold  fowl,  and,  after 
lighting  a  pipe,  lain  down  on  a  bosh  of  Al- 
pine roses,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  lazily 
regarding  the  glorious  soenerv  and  a  little 
village, — not  nnprovided  with  a  comforta- 
ble inn,  —  at  our  feet  Such  moments  leave 
vivid  recollections,  and  canse  those  who  have 
once  tasted  them  to  vow  that  they  shall  not 
be  without  successors.  We  hope  that  by 
enoouragiag  the  proper  mixture  of  pmdeoce 


and  courage,  of  self-reliance  and  due  respect 
to  better  experience  than  their  own,  the 
members  of  the  Alpine  Club  may  long  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  one  of  the  purest  and  most 
stimulating  of  athletic  pleasures,  and  encour- 
age new  generations  to  follow  their  footsteps, 
though  they  can  no  longer  hold  out  a  hope 
of  new  conquests. 


Wb  advert,  with  great  satisfaction,  to  the 
progress  that  has  recently  been  reported  by  the 
agents  of  the  Socier^  for  the  Exploration  of 
Palestine.  The  exploration  of  Jerasalera  has 
been  commenced  in  real  earnest,  and  if  the 
needed  funds  continue  to  be  supplied,  the  most 
important  results  may  be  expected,  and  the 
solution  of  problems  that  have  been  the  puzzle 
of  topographers  for  generatibns.  Lieutenant 
Warren  has  established  the  fact,  that  the  sotjth 
wall  of  the  enclosure  of  the  temple  is  buried 
for  more  than  half  its  depth  beneath  an  accu- 
mulation of  rubbish,  and  that  if  bared  to  its 
foundation,  the  wall  would  present  an  unbroken 
face  of  solid  masonry,  of  nearly  1,000  feet  long, 
and  for  a  large  portion  of  that  distance  more 
than  160  feet  high.  The  valley  of  the  Tyro- 
poeaa  turns  out  to  be  very  different  in  form 
from  what  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  suddenly 
descending  close  below  the  temple  wall  to  a 
narrow  guUey  of  great  depth.  Professor  Por- 
ter, of  Belfast,  well  known  for  his  travels  and 
topographical  works,  writes  to  the  Times  that 
these  discoveries  are  of  an  importance  to  the 
Biblical  antiquarian  scarcely  to  be  over-estimat- 
ed. The  courses  of  the  three  ancient  city  walls, 
so  minutely  described  by  Josephus,  are  now  be- 
ing gradually  traced.  The  exact  sites  of  the 
most  hallowed  spots  on  earth  —  the  Holy  Sei>- 
nlchre  and  the  Jewish  Temple — are  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  determined.  The  bridge  that  once 
spanned  the  ravine  between  the  Palace  of  Zion 
and  the  Temple  on  Moriah  is  now  proved  to 
have  been  upwards  of  160  feet  hi^rh.  If  this 
be,  VB  it  seems,  the  ascent  to  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  which  Solomon  showed  to  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  we  cannpt  wonder  that  on  seeing  it 
there  was  no  more  spirit  in  her.  The  "  pinna- 
cle of  the  temple  "  on  which  the  tempter  placed 
the  Saviour,  has  just  been  uncovered  to  its  base, 
and  is  found  still  to  have  an  elevation  of  133  feet. 
The  statement  of  Josephus  is  therefore  no  ex- 
a^rgeration,  ^  if  any  one  looked  from  the  bat- 
tlements into  the  valley  he  would  be  giddy, 
while  his  sight  could  not  reach  to  such  an  im- 
mense depth.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  tell  what 
may  be  discovered  when  the  vast  masses  of 
ruin  and  rubbish  that  overlie  the  present  city 
are  explored.  Hitherto  the  party  have  but  ex- 
plored the  surface,  or 'at  most  the  vaults  and 
cisterns  immediately  below  it.  They  will  now 
go  far  deeper,  and  penetrate  those  mysteries 
which  the  earth  has  entombed  and  preserved 
for  oeatnriei  for  the  advantage  of  onr  genera- 
tion.       *  —  Sunday  Magazine, 
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CHAFIER   VUI. 
LESS  THAN  A  8QUIBE. 

Thb  Morvilles  belonged  to  a  class  more  nu- 
merous in  the  west  than  in  any  other  part  of 
France ; —  to  the  class  known  under  the  de- 
nomination of  eentill&tres  de  campaffne. 
Before  the  ReyoTution  these  people  had  their 
use.  for  from  them  the  lesser  Princes  of  the 
Blood,  such  as  Messieurs  de  Cond^  and 
Conti,  for  instance,  and  the  Great  Vassals, 
such  as  Messieurs  de  Montmorency,  Rohan, 
and  others  of  that  stamp,  took  the  more  ac- 
tive part  of  their  households ;  and  their  ad- 
venturous spirit,  mixed  with  the  daring  of 
the  ^'cadets  de  famiile,"  helped,  from  the 
battles  of  the  Ligue  to  those  of  La  Vendue, 
to  give  to  the  ^mies  of  France  their  reputa- 
tion for  recklessness  and  dash,  and  to  Keep 
up  the  prestige  of  *^  la  furia  francese,"  ac- 

?uired  durinz  the  Italian  invasions  of 
)harles  of  Anjou. 
So  far,  then,  the  pre-revolutionary  exist- 
ence of  these  small  landholderR  has  a  motive. 
But  after  '89 1  After  '89  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  any  reason  why  they  should  continue  to 
be ;  yet  there  they  are  as  distinct  as  ever  from 
the  classes  both'  above  and  below  them ;  and 
having  in  good  earnest  **  neither  learnt  nor 
forgotten "  anything,  they  can  scarcely  be 
described  otherwise  than  as  a  nuisance. 

What  remains  of  the  historical  nobility  of 
France  has,  —  so  lono^  as  all  remembrance 
of,  or  reference  to  history  has  not  been 
wiped  out,  —  a  kind  of  signification.  While 
a  Court  and  a  Government  subsist,  which 
require  great  dignitaries,  enormously  paid 
functionaries,  men  whose  business  it  is  to 
represent  the  splendour  of  the  countr}-, — 
diplomatists,  for  instance,«who6e  duty  it  still 
is  to  communicate  with  foreign  Courta  after 
the  fashion  kept  up  in  those  Courts,  —  while 
all  this  yet  subsists,  the  ancient  names  of 
France  have  an  obvious  raison  d'  Stre.  Be- 
sides, in  some  cases  they  serve  to  perpetuate 
the  traditions  of  elegance,  refinement,  good- 
breedinor,  and  really  gentlemanly  feeling,  for 
which  France  was  once  famous.  But  to  what 
use  can  possibly  be  put  the  families  of  men  wlio 
assert  that  their  social  position,  —  that  is, 
their  name,  —  prevents  them  from  gaining 
money  in  commerce  or  trade,  and  the  ex- 
treme smallness  of  whose  means  deprives 
them  of  even  the  ordinary  education  of  the 
middle-class  in  any  other  country  at  the 
present  day  ?  Too  poor  to  live  on  a  footing 
of  equality  with  those  whom  they  call  their 
equals,  too  proud  to  associate  with  those 
wnom  they  call  **  low-bom,"  —  and  who 
despise  them,  —  too  idle  to  leanifand  too 


proud  to  work,  they  live  on  in  their  uncom- 
fortable homes,  and  on  their  narrow  re- 
flonroes,  virtually. cut  off  from  all  commmi]- 
cation  with  the  great  currents  of  activity  or 
thought,  and  are,  perhaps,  in  all  Enrope,  the 
most  thoroughly  useless  class  that  can  be  im- 
agined, —  the  completest  representatives  of 
all  that  was  worst  in  the  Ancien  R^me. 

Early  in  this  century  there  lived,  at  about 
a  league's  distance  from  D  ,  at  a  small, 
tumble-down  kind  of  farm  called  La  Mor- 
villi^re,  two  brothers,  one  named  R^ne,  the 
other  Charles,  de  Morville.  The  elder 
stuck  to  his  **  dirty  acres, "  married,  had  two 
children,  —  a  girl,  who  died,  and  Raoul, 
whom  we  have  already  seen,  and  who  was 
now  twenty-two.  The  younger,  Charles, 
ran  away  from  home  at  seventeen,  was  sought 
for  in  vain  for  several  years,  had  made  a  sail- 
or of  himself,  and  achieved  glory,  by  dint 
of  hard  service,  and  harder  knocks.  He 
was  now  an  admiral,  and  had  recently 
gained  fresh  distinction  in  China. 

Although  a  vast  distance  lay,  in  the  mind 
of  the  Vicomte,  between  the  "  Chftteau  " 
and  this  wretched  little  lairdship  of  La  Mor- 
villi^re,  and  although  the  "  fils  des  crois^s " 
looked  loftily  down  upon  persons  whose  an- 
cestors had  certainly  never  been  more  thavk 
squires  to  Crusaders  or  Crusaders'  sons, 
even  if  they  had  been  that,  still,  old  Mor- 
ville was  a  capital  shot,  not  an  unpleasant 
companion,  and  in  the  thinly-peopled  nei«rh- 
bourhood  of  D  —  he  was  better  than 
nothing.  At  all  events,  he  was  not  a  bour- 
geois !  He  was  not  a  lawyer  or  a  banker, 
or  an  employ^,  or  a  savant.  He  knew  noth- 
ing, and  did  nothing!  There  was  always 
that  to  say  in  his  favour.  So  Monsieur  le 
Vicomte  consorted  with  him.  The  two 
wives,  who  were  now  both  dead,  became 
vei*y  dear  friends,  and  the  two  Demoiselles 
de  V^rancour  went  to  the  same  convent,  nt 
Poitiers,  with  Marie  de  Morville,  for  whose 
schooling  kt  that  venerable  institution  her 
parents  contrived  to  find  just  money  enough 
to  pay.  The  girl  was  delicate,  reouirt^d 
good  living  and  exercise,  and  the  bad  living 
and  seclusion  of  the  convent  killed  lier. 
She  went  out  like  a  lamp,  and  as  no  one 
around  her  could  maderstand  why,  she  wa^ 
on  the  whole,  rather  blamed  than  pitied. 

Her  mother  mourned  in'  silence  over  her 
loss,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  couple  of  years,  died 
also.  Died,  not  only  of  grieving,  but  be- 
cause in  the  dull,  weakening  monotony  of 
an  existence  carried  on  under  such  condi- 
tions as  those  of  the  Morville  family,  tliere 
are  no  reserve-fbroes  created.  Life  is  never 
replenished,  and  when  the  particular  sources 
of  vitality  of  one  epoch  have  been  drained, 
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there  is  no  general  A>untaiD  of  life  from 
which  to  borrow  the  vitality  required  for  a 
fresh  period.  There  is  no  transfbrmation  of 
strength,  and  men  and  women,  —  but,  above 
all,  women,  —  die  simply  because  they  have 
not  life  enough  left  in  them  wherewith  to  go 
on  living.    The  clock  goes  down,  and  stops. 

Madame  de  Morville  and  her  friend,  the 
Yicomtesse,  were  no  more,  —  it  is  the  fit- 
test expression  for  the  act  of  their  depart- 
ing this  life,  —  within  a  year  of  each  other, 
and  the  void  \ei\  at  La  MonriUi^re  was 
never  to  be  filled  up.  The  wife  had  been, 
what  she  so  frequently  is  in  France,  the 
pivot  upon  which  everything  and  everybody 
turns.  In  characterising  her  emphatically 
as  **  wife,"  I  am,  perhaps,  wrong.  One 
ought  rather  to  say  the  housekeeper,  icr 
that  is  in  reality  her  function.  She  rules 
supreme,  and  makes  it  possible,  no  matter 
how  straitened  are  the  ways  and  means,  for 
the  family  to  exist  without  getting  into 
debt,  and  without  having  their  embarras»- 
ments  dragged  before  the  public. 

When  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  gone, 
the  house  at  La  Morvilliere  went  to  wrack 
and  ruin.  Old  Morville  was  utterly  inca- 
pable of  either  putting  or  keeping  order 
^  anywhere,  and  he  fiew  into  perpetual  fits 
of  fuiy  at  the  ever-recurring  evidences  of 
disorder.  He  did  not  complain  of  being 
obliged  to  live  chiefly  on  cabbage  soup,  but 
he  stormed  at  the  fact  of  the  cabbage  soup 
being  rarely  eatable.  The  pigs  were  so 
ill-fed  that  there  was  no  fat  to  the  bacon, 
and  the  historical  food  of  Frenchmen  in  or 
about  La  Vendee  came  up  to  table  little 
more  than  a  vast  bowlful!  of  greenish  wa- 
ter and  vellowish  grease.  In  the  shooting 
season  there  was  gftme,  it  is  true,  but  old 
Morville,  at  sixty,  was  not  so  active  as  he 
used  to  be ;  for  the  house  was  terribly  damp, 
and  be  could  not  aflTord  to  warm  it,  neither 
could  he  afibrd  good  wine  to  light  up  the 
fires  in  his  own  l)odily  system ;  and  so  he 
grew  rheumatic  and  morose.  There  was 
no  money  to  pay  for  anything,  and  the 
P tradespeople  were  eternally  clamour- 
ing for  the  payment  of  their  small  bills. 
It  was  a  wretched  state  of  existence,  and 
most  wretched  did  old  Morville  find  it 

As  to  Baoul,  the  real  misery,  however, 
was  for  him,  who  had  never  yet  com- 
plained* He  attained  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
with  comparatively  no  ^uoation  at  alL 
But  here  If  ature  compensated  lor  all  defi- 
ciencies. The  boy's  energies  were  so  rare, 
hb  intelligence  was  so  bright,  his  desire  to 
acquire  knowledge  so  steady  and  strong, 
that  he  managed  to  scrape  together  an 
amount  of  information  which  pot  him  on  a 


par  with  the  other  young  men  about  him, 
I  whilst  the  difficulty  with  which  he  had  ac- 
quired it  made  him  infinitely  their  superior. 

The  Curd  of  D had  taken  a  deep  in- 
terest in  Raoul  from  the  boy's  earliest  child- 
hood, and  the  Cure  of  D was  a  remark- 
able man,  —  remarkable  for  his  profane,  as 
well  as  theological,  learning,  for  his  liberal 
opinions,  and  for  the  uprightness  of  his 
cnaracter.  He  taught  RaouT  all  he  could 
teach  him,  —  Latin,  history,  grammar,  and 
the  elements  of  geometry,  and  gave  him 
the  run  of  his  library,  which  was  an  exten- 
sive one. 

Raoul  had  had  another  patron,  —  a  very 
singular  one ;  and  this  was  no  other  than 
Martin  Fk^vost,  who  had  an  inexplicable 
fondness  for  the  lad,  and  was  reported  to 
have  said  that  if  old  Moiyille  would  or 
could  do  nothing  for  his  son,  he  would  help 
him  whenever  he  required  help. 

The  tradition  in  and  about  D was, 

that  Madame  de  Morville  had  once  ren- 
dered a  great  service  to  old  Provost's  moth- 
er, when  Madame  de  Morville  herself  was 
a  young  married  woman,  and  Madame 
Frevost  an  aged  one,  within  two  years  of 
her  death.  Monsieur  le  Cure  knew  all 
about  it,  and  it  was  supposed  that  Martin 
Frevost  did  so  too.  At  all  events,  his  liking 
for  Raoul  was  a  fact.  Old  Morville,  so  far 
from  feeling  kindly  towards  Martin  Provost, 
held  his  inclination  for  the  boy  to  be  a  posi- 
tive piece  of  presumption,  and  formally  for- 
bade his  son  ever  to  associate  with  Richard 
Frevost  Admiral  de  Morville,  who  was  a 
sensible,  practical  man,  and  had  rubbed  off 
the  crust  of  provincial  prejudice,  if  it  ever 
adhered  to  him,  in  his  rough  contact  with 
the  world,  did  his  utmost  whenever  he  came 
to  La  Morvilli&re  to  atone  for  his  brother's 
susceptibilities  and  stupid  mistakes,  and  he 
never  failed  to  call  upon  Martin  Frevost 
once  or  twice  during  his  stay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  invariably  took  his  nepMW 
with  him  on  these  occasions. 

But  since  the  return  of  the  two  sisters 
from  their  convent  at  Fmliers,  the  one  at* 

traction  for  Raoul  de  Morville  in  D 

was  the  Chflteau.  The  pretext  was  a  ready 
one.  Raoul  had  been  devotedly  attached  to 
his  dead  sister.  There  was  but  one  year 
between  the  two,  and  he  was  sixteen  when 
Marie  died.  He  himself  was  wont  to  say 
he  should  never  be  consoled  for  her  Ices, 
and  that  it  had  been  a  heavier  blow  to  him 
even  than  the  death  of  his  mother.  Felicie 
de  y^ranoour  was  reputed  to  have  been 
Marie  de  Morville's  chosen  friend,  though 
Marie  herself  had  seemed  to  have  a  yearn- 
ing love  towards  little  Y^vette,  who  was 
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but  a  child,  and  called  the  elder  schoolfel- 
low invariably  her  "  petite  maman." 

How  it  all  came  about,  who  shall  say  ? 
And,  first,  what  was  it  ?  Baoul  and  v  ^ 
vette  glided  into  a  perfect  unity  of  heart 
and  soul,  into  an  identity  of  being,  as  a 
boat  on  an  unknown  river  glides  down  into 
a  whirlpool,  without  knowing  it.  They 
knew  only  of  their  happiness  ;  they  did  not 
know'  of  their  love,  till  the  fact  stood  re- 
vealed to  them  that  their  love  was  misery. 
Then  it  was  too  late. 

No  one  in  the  Vdrancour  household  had 
heeded  Raoul.  He  had  not  a  soul  —  he 
was  sans  consequence.  Not  quite  so  com- 
pletely sans  consequence  as  Monsieur  Rich- 
ard, because  he  was  a  gentleman,  after  all ; 
but  he  was  "  beyond  the  pale,"  because  of 
his  poverty.  Jlis  remarkable  good  looks, 
his  winning  ways,  his  intelligence,  his  fiery 
energy,  —  all  went  for  nothing.  It  was 
totally  impossible  a  "  man  without  a  sou  " 
should  be  dangerous  to  a  "  well-bom  wo- 
man," and  so  no  one  ever  adverted  to  the 
possible  danger  of  Baoul  for  V^vette.  As 
to  old  MorviTle,  he  never  thought  of  his  son 
at  all,  till  his  brother  the  Admiral  came 
down  to  La  Morvillifere  one  day,  and  signi- 
fied that  **  something  **  must  be  done  for 
Raoul. 

"  Something !  but  what  ?  "  grumbled  the 
father. 

"  I  will  take  care  of  that,"  replied  the 
Admiral,  and  then  propounded  the  famous 
scheme  for  the  clerkship  in  the  Admiralty. 

This  happened  about  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, and  at  first  there  seemed  small  chance 
of  the  Admiral's  project  ever  coming  to 
maturity.  Not  only  did  old  Morville  ob- 
ject to  his  son  becoming  an  em  ploy  d,  but 
Raoul  himself  respectfiilly,  but  nrmly,  re- 
fiiscd  to  consent  until  he  should  have  re- 
flected amply  upon  the  obligations  of  the 
career  opened  to  him.  Old  Morville  was  a 
fool,  and  his  brother  was  neither  astonished 
at,  nor  did  he  care  much  for,  his  refusal ;  but 
Raoul,  —  what  made  him  hesitate  ?  That 
the  Admiral  could  not  fathom,  and,  afler 
all,  as  his  nephew  only  asked  for  a  time,  he 
gave.it  him,  and  waited.  In  the  first  days 
of  October  the  Admiral  returned  to  Paris, 
and  it  was  settled  that  Raoul  should  write 
to  him  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  and 
that  he  should  have  till  the  end  of  the  mont^ 
to  do  so. 

The  one  thing  to  which  Raoul  de  Mor- 
ville d\^  make  up  his  mind  was,  that  V^- 
vette  should  one  day  be  his  wife.  But 
what  were  the  means  by  which  to  achieve 
this  end  ? 


GHAPTBS  IX. 


M0N8IBUR  LEOK. 


The  great  evil  of  that  in  France  which 
is  not  town  is,  that  neither  is  it  country. 
All  real  grandeur  is  one,  and  the  surgini^ 
and  seething  and  moaning  and  toibn^  of 
the  human  waves  in  a  huge  city's  ocean  are 
as  terrible  a  sight  as  the  upheaving  of  the 
Atlantic  in  a  storm.    Nor  is  the  man  who 
stands  alone  upon  the  loneliest  shore  more 
lonely  than  he  who  seeks  solitude  in  tbe 
rush    and    roar    of  human  passions  in  a 
great    town.      Life    stirs    the    depths   of 
both  those  seas,  and  both  are  fiill  of  sob* 
lime    poetry ;  —  but   there   is   no   poetrj 
in    a    pona,    and    no    life    in    a    canaL, 
for  neither  has  any  depths  to  be  stirred. 
What  is  non-Parisian  in  Trance  is  not  nml 
or  agricultural,  it  is  narrowly  provincid. 
On  a  narrow,  shallow  scale,  an  imitation  is 
sought  to  be  produced  of  a  gigantic  model, 
and,  like  all  imitations,  it  is  a  failure.    It 
is  truly  as  a  pond  to  a  sea,  and  as  no  real 
ground-swells  move  it,  and  as  no  real  storm^ 
winds  lash  it,  it  is,  as  a  pond,  lifeless,  antl  it 
stagnates.    Nothing  but  disease  is  to  be 
gained  by  living  always  on  the  banks  of  a 
pond,  and  thus  it  is  that  the  true  provincial 
in  France  breathes  only  the  odours  of  stag^ 
nation,  or  if  he  mistakes  for  life  and  ao» 
tivity  his  own  attempts  to  rufiie  the  waters, 
he  merely  succeeds  in  stirring  up  mud. 

It  is  a  dreary  and  unwholesome  existence 
this  of  small  provincial  towns  in  France. 
Devoid  of  all  that  elevates,  it  detaches  mao 
firom  himself;  —  flinging  hio»s  &s  it  were, 
away  into  some  vast  interest  or  cause,  and 
pinning  him  down  to  all  his  lower  wants 
and  instincts,  paralysing  his  mind,  drying 
up  his  heart ;  and,  —  fiir  fipom  guarding  him 
fh>m  vice,  —  only  making  vice  itself  wone 
by  making  it  more  matter  of  fact. 

If  the  Tittle  town  of  D had  had  all 

its  houses  unroofed,  and  their  secrets  laid 
bare  bv  a  ^^diable  boitenx,**  you  woald 
have  shuddered  to  find  how  much  more 
degraded  the  human  species  was  there  than 
in  the  larger  centre  of  the  capital  itself; 
fi}r  you  would  have  (bund  all  the  levels 
much  lower,  and  all  tbe  sins  of  sen- 
suality and  greed  utterly  unbalanced  by 
any  generous  instincts  or  lofty  aspirations. 

As  the  collective  efforts  of  the  popala* 
tion  of  D— - —  tended  persiatently  towards 
the  fashioning  of  that  small  place  upon  the 
s^proved  plan  of  a  Grande  Viue,  yoa 
would,  had  you  lived  there,  have  found  a 
miniature  copy  of  all  the  faultt  and  absar- 
dities  of  bigger  cities. 
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There  were  peopto  who  did  not  innt 
other  people,  bttt  who,  all  the  same,  kept  a 
ckee  watch  over  the  proceedings  of  those 
other  persons  whom  they  could  not  visit ! 
There  wan  intrigue  and  hypoerisy  and  dis- 
honesty and  eunnin^  enough  to  fhmish 
the  amount  desired  by  the  most  despotic 
OoorC  or  Cktvemment  in  Bnrope  a  hundred 
years  ago ;  a  perpetual  craving  fbr  ''  place," 
though  there  was  no  frface  higher  than  the 
dignity  ofMaire  or  ConseiHer  Municipal ;  — 
and  a  considerable  springing  of  aduitery. 

D  ,  in  this  its  transition  state  of  prog>- 
ress  towards  the  mofftds  and  manners  of  a 
great  town,  had  its  ^*  lion,"  —  a  real  indi- 
genous lion,  or,  as  the  French  term  it,  ai 
^*  ooq  de  village."  This  was  no  other  than 
a  certain  Monsieur  Dnprez,  a  man  of  some 
six  or  aeven  -and-thir^,  whose  father  had, 
twenty  years  before,  been  the  medical  prac- 
titioner of  the  place,  and  who  was,  by  the 
public  voice  of  D^ — ,  declared  to  have 
»^  made  his  Ibrtune."  Monsieur  Dnprez  was 
what  ladiei^-maids  term  a  wondernilly  fine 
man.  He  had  bushy  whiskers  and  red  lips, 
curly  hair  and  a  wmte  forehead^  and  there 
was  about  *him  a  certain  air  of  ease  and 
0ood  nature  and  jollit|y  wliieh  drew  towards 
mm  many  who,  **  de  parti  pri8,"had  decided 
to  keep  aloof  fh>m  him.  The  deceased  doctor 
had  let^  his  son  a  goodly  house  in  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  D  ■  ■  ■,  and,  instead  oTsell- 
ing  it,  the  said  son  jauntily  opined  that  he 
was  Itch  enough  to  keep  it,  and  that  it  was 

Ceasaat  to  have  a  home  in  the  spot  where 
)  was  bom,  and  where,  as  he  was  gra^ 
cieasly  pleased  to  ohaerve,  he  loved  nrery 
one  and  every  one  loved  him.  And  so 
Monsieur  L^n  used  to  come  often  to  his 
IMtermd  mansion,  and  stay  there  for  a  Ibw 
weeks  at  a  time,  and  it  was  rumoured  that 
ft  stioag  attraction  was  exereised  over  lum 
by  the  wife  of  the  Jage  de  Paix.  Iliis 
lady,  though  his  senior,  and  now  past  forty, 
was  still  undeniably  handsome,  and  people 
asserted  that  he  could  not  loosen  the  chain 
with  which  she  had  bound  him.  However, 
be  that  as  it  may,  Mensieor  Dnprez  came 
very  often  to  D  ■ ,  sent  down  showy  arti- 
cles of  ftnrniture  ftt)m  Paris,  gave  din- 
neis  now  and  then  to  the  *^  authorities  I " 
played  billiards  with  the  whole  town,  beat- 
ing everybody,  and  at  the  cafiS  on  the  Mar- 
ket Place,  opposite  the  Maine,  was  the  li4^ 
and  soul  of  the  daily  gatherings,  and  initi- 
ated all  D  into  the  deepest  mysteries 
of  politics  att'l  finance  throughout  Burope. 
What  had  set  the  crown  to  this  gentleman's 
popularity  waa,  tfaat^  about  a  year  befbre 
the  period  we  aie  speadctng  of,  he  had  sent 
a  iolerabte-looking   horse,  and  what   he 
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6(fyled  a  Tilbury,  down  €o  his  house,  and 
when  he  was  present  he  drove  himself  out 
in  this  vehicle,  and  when  he  was  absent  he 
lent  it  to  the  Juge  de  Paix,  who  drove  out 
his  wife.  This  the  people  of  D  called 
an  equipage,  and  the  position  of  Monsieur 
L^on  became  a  solid  one. 

One  man  alone  woold  never  consent  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  Monsieur  Dih 
prez,  and  that  man  wa»  old  Martin  Provost. 
He  resisted  all  that  amiable  person's  re- 
peated attempts  to  captivate  him,  and  when 
any  of  their  neighbours  affirmed  that  Mon- 
sieur L^on  had  made  his  fortune,  and  was 
a  rich  man,  he  invariably  answered,  **  That 
is  what  we  shall  see  some  day." 

Unfortunately,  in  the  Hie  of  such  small 
towns  as  D  ■■  the  attraction  hardly  ever 
eluded  is  the  caf6. '  Business  *  and  idleness 
lead  to  it  alike.  Either  it  is  the  natural 
place  of  appointment  fbr  those  who  have 
afihirs  on  hand,  or  it  is  the  natural  place  for 
those  to  lounge  in  who  have  no  emf^y- 
ment  for  their  hounn  And  so,  from  the 
notary  or  avond  down  to  the  labourer,  and 
from  the  petty  tradesman  up  to  the  neigh- 
bouring 8(^un*e,  you  are  pretty  certain  to 
see  the  entire  male  peculation  of  a  small 
town  and  its  environs  send  its  members 
successively  to  the  caf^,-^  above  all,  if 
there  be  but  one. 

Martin  Provost  and  his  nephew,  though 
so  dissimilar  in  all  their  ways,  were  alike  in 
this,  that  neither  ever  set  foot  in  the  cafd  ; 
and  that  was  what  could  be  said  of  no  other 
individual  in  D . 

M.  de  y^raneour,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  occasionally  stroU  in,  and  gratify 
himself  with  a  *^  demi-tasse,"  or  it  might  be 
a  '*  choppe,"  according  to  the  season  or  the 
time  of  the  day  at  which  his  visit  was  paid. 
Within  the  last  twelvemonths  Kaoul  de 
Morrille  had  taken  to  frequenting  the 
cai4  regularly ;  and,  above  all,  when  JlAon- 
sieur  Duprez  was  at  D  he  would  pass 
hour  aif^er  hour  playing  billiards,  or  talking 
with  **  Monsienr  L^n,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
called. 

Raoul's  age,  disposition,  ai\d  peculiar 
ciroumstances,  all  combined  to  make  him 
the  easy  dupe  of  a  man  like  Duprez.  Pub* 
lie  opinion,  —  and  no  matter  how  small  the 
field,  a  fbw  hundred  men  soon  constitute  a 
public,  and  force  those  who  live  with  them 
to  accept  the  fact, —- public  opinion  pro- 
claimed Monsieur  Ldon  successful.  Here 
was  his  power  over  Raoul.  Success  was 
necessarily  youns  Morville's  idol,  for  to  suc- 
ceed was  to  win  Y^vette. 

But  succeed  in  what?  What  was  the 
particular  career  in  which  Baoul  wished  to 
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succeed,  or  for  which  he  was  fitted  ?  That 
point  remaiaed  vague  and  undetermined  in 
his  mind,  but  Monsieur  I  eon  and  his  **  suc- 
cess "  fascinated  him.  Now,  those  two  words 
"  r^ussir  "and  *'  parvenir,"  which  have  with- 
in the  last  fifteen  years  in  France  ri^n  to 
such  a  terrible  importance,  and  which,  be  it 
observed,  never  are  associated  with  any  dis- 
tinct object,  —  it  is  never  said  in  what  a 
man  has  succeeded,  or  to  what  he  is  par- 
venu,— those  two  words  simply  mean  the 
sudden  acquirement  of  wealth  by  a  lucky 
chance.  They  imply  neither  genius,  toil, 
nor  patience ;  they  merely  imp^  that,  by 
some' piece  of  good  luck,  the  individual  in 
question  has  acquired  wealth  before  he  was 
too  old  to  enjoy  it.  They  make  the  success- 
ful man  interesting,  because  fate  is  supposed 
to  have  decided  in  his  favour. 

Day  af\er  day  then  Baoul .  thought  more 
highly  of  Monsieur  Duprez,  and  set  all  his  en- 
ergies to  discovering  how  he,  too,  could  com- 
p^  fortune  without  loss  of  time.  It  was  not 
that  he  disliked  work,  but  that  he  was  im- 
patient; he  would  have  toiled  night  and 
day  for  his  end,  but  he  longed  for  Vevette. 
And  so  he  came  to  question  his  new  friend 
about  his  Golden  Fleece  expeditions,  and 
Monsieur  Duprez  smiled  and  said  nothing 
was  so  easy,  and  that  really  if  men  were 
not  wealthy  now-a-days  it  was  that  they  did 
not  care  to  be  so.  And  then  he  invariably 
wound  up  his  speech  with,  "  Look  at  me ; 
when  I  went  to  Paris  ten  years  ago,  I  had 
but  a  thousand  francs  in  my  pocket.  I 
could  not  sell  the  house  here,  therefore  it 
was  a  dead  weight*  I  had  one  thousand 
francs  ready  money,  —  and  look  at  me 
now  !  **  And  at  these  words  Monsieur  L^ 
on  was  wont  to  indulge  in  a  look  and  ges- 
ture that^ seemed  to  say  he  could  buy  all 

D irhe  chose.    Barring  old  Prdvost, 

that  was  the  interpretation  all  D^— -  gave 
to  the  words. 

Ten  years  1  yes;  but  ten  years  was  an 
eternity.  Raoul  could  not  wait  ten  years. 
Why,  he  should  be  thirty-tw»  and  Vevette 
twenty-seven.      ."  Ten    years,    what    an 

'*  Money  is  made  quicker  now,"  would  re- 

e  Monsieur  Ldon.  ^*  With  ten  thousand 
ics  in  hand  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is 
about  may  make  a  hundred  thousand  in  six 
months  and  a  million  in  a  76&r.'' 

What  Aladdin's  lamp-lilce  visions  I  But 
where  on  earth  were  the  ten  thousand  francs 
to  be  got  that  were  to  be  the  key  to  them 
all? 

By  dint  of  listening  to  Monsieur  L^n, 
however,  young  Morvillc's  head  got  filled 
with  ideas  of  the  possibilities  of  riches ;  and 


one '  day,  about  the  middle  of  September, 
Monsieur  Leon  imparted  to  his  eager  diaci- 
pie  his  plans  for  the  working  of  a  silver 
mine  in  Mexico,  and  proved,  to  the  latter's 
entire  satisfaction,  that  the  man  who  should 
invest  two  thousand  francs,  no  more,  in  that 
incomparable  scheme,  would  inevitably  n^ 
alise  nfly  per  cent.,  upon  his  venture ;  for 
under  the  seal  of  absolute  secrecy,  Monsieur 
L^on  mentioned  the  names  of  great  chiuts 
upon  the  Bourse  who  were  resolved  to  drive 
up  the  shares  to  fabulous  premiums  the  mo- 
ment the  prospectus  of  the  company  ai>- 
peared.  Ijien,  too,  there  was  no  sayiug 
what  the  future  might  not  bring  forth,  — 
a  young,  active,  energetic  man  would  be 
required  to  undertake  the  journey  to  Mex- 
ico, and  report  on  the  progress  of  the  works. 
It  might  be  a  journey  of  some  danger,  but 
the  remuneration  would  be  princely,  and 
on  his  return  home  what  might  not  the  suc- 
cessful emissary  aspire  to. 

"  Only,"  Monsieur  Duprez  Would  pru- 
dently add,  '^  the  repute  of  the  enterpriae  ia 
so  hi^h  amongst  the  few  who  know  of  it 
that  it  would  be  probably  impossible  to 
secure  twenty  shares  now." 

Monsieur  Ldon,  however,  had  taken  a 
sincere  liking  for  Raoul.  The  young 
fellow's  intelligence  and  ardour  pleaaea 
him ;  he  delighted  in  his  ambition,  and 
would  go  all  lengths  to  strve  him. 

«<  But,  my  dear  friend,"  objected  he  one 
day,  **what  is  the  use  of  talking  in  this 
way  of  shares,  and  silver  mines,  and  pre- 
miums, and  Mexican  companies?  Where, 
in  the  name  of  Heaven,  could  you  get  two 
thousand  francs  ?  Supposing  that  oy  any 
effort  I  could  get  you  the  twenty  shares, 
could  vou  by  any  witchcrafl  get  the 
money?" 

"  Who  knows  ?  "  had  been  Baoul's  reply. 
"  Perhaps  I  might  find  means." 

This  was  iust  the  period  when  Admiral 
de  Morville  having  proposed  the  clerkship 
in  the  Marine  Ministry  to  his  nephew,  con- 
sented to  give  the  latter  time  to  consider 
whether  he  accepted  it  or  not. 

In  the  first  days  of  October  Monsieur 
Duprez's  importance  rose  immensely  in  the 

public  mind  of  D ,  for  he  was  observed 

to  receive  telegrams  incessantly,  sometimes 

two  in  the  same  day.    D was  not  a 

telegraph  station,  ana  a  roan  on  horseback 
had  to  bring  the  despatches  from  Cholet, 
an  hour's  ride,  and  his  arrival  was  an  event, 
and  shed  glory  over  the  receiver  of  the 
missives,  who  was  forthwith  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  Mir^s  or  a  P^reire. 

On  the  6th  of  the  month.  Monsieur  L^n 
announced  to  Raoul  that  he  could  secure  the 
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sTiares,  and  that  he  might  have  one  week 
wherein  to  find  the  money.  "  But,"  added 
he,  *'  af^er  the  fifteenth  it  will  be  too  late ; 
lor  on  the  aflernoon  of  that  day  I  must  start 
for  Paris  to  undertake  the  settlement  of 
various  preliminary  details  with  my  friends." 

Had  RaonI  de  Morville  in  all  his  sur- 
roundings any  one  who  -cared  to  note  the 
changes  in  his  humour  or  his  countenance, 
they  might  have  marked  his  visible  anxiety 
durinc  that  week.  But  there  were  none 
who  thus  cared,  and  during  those  few  days 
he  never  went  near  the  Chdteau. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  of  October 
Raoul  called  on  Monsieur  Duprez,  and  de- 
posited in  his  hands  two  bank-notes  of  one 
thousand  francs  each.  And  his  financial 
patron  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and 
said  his  fortune  was  made. 

Monsfeur  L^on  left  for  Paris  the  next  day, 
convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  the  money 
came  to  Raoul  from  his  uncle,  for  on  that 
same  morning  the  postman  had  carried  to 
La  Morvilli^re  a  rejristered  letter  with  the 
Paris  postmark.     These  little  details  are 

public  property  in  places  like  D ,  and 

the  successful  parvenu  had  made  up  his 
mind  as  to  what  was  in  that  registered  let- 
ter. 

**  Goes  halves  with  the  nephew  in  his 
prospects  of  gain,*'  muttered  he  to  himself. 
"  Vieux  loup  de  mer,  va !  ** 


CHAPTER  X. 
THB  FEAST  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

I  RATE  already  said  that  the  Cur^  of 
D  ■  was  a  remarkable  man.  His  great 
superiority  lay  in  that  he  was  so  upright  in 
mind  and  so  largely,  unmistakably  human. 
The  great  fault  of  all  ecclesiastics,  whether 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  Rome  or  to 
other  confessions,  is  that  they  confine  them- 
selves narrowly  within  their  establishments, 
and  ceasing  to  be  men,  become  churchmen. 

This  was  precisely  what  the  Cur^  of  D 

did  not  do.  He  was  a  man  amonn;  his  fel- 
lowmen,  feeling  for  them  and  with  them, 
and  never  preaching  at,  or  condemning,  or 
denouncing  and  renouncing  them,  but  simply 
striving  to  understand  them.  Neither, 
strong  in  his  own  faith  as  he  was,  did  he 
ever  take  npon  himself  to  help  the  Almighty 
in  his  worlc  of  awakening  faith  in  others, 
but  waited  till  Grod's  grace  touched  them ; 
waited  prayerfully  and  trustfully,  but  could 
not  be  brought  to  recoenise  the  duty  of 
knocking  and  driving  faith  into  people  by 
sledgehammer  threats  of  damnation. 


The  Curd  of  D had  nothing   about 

him  of  the  conventional  Apostolic  type. 
Nobody  among  his  parishioners,  neither  the 
old  women  nor  the  very  young  ones,  ever 
called  him  either  an  angel  or  a  saint, 
but  every  one  respected  him,  and  all 
were  ready  to  declare  that  he  was  the 
most  thoroughly  honest  man  that  ever 
breathed.  He  was  ugly  and  awkward, 
being  large  jointed,  stout,  and  ungainly  in 
his  movements,  and  having  a  big  round  head, 
with  a  large  flat  face.  Yet  the  kind  ti-uth- 
ful  expression  of  his  ox-like  grey  eyes  in- 
vited confidence  and  inspired  courage. 
Downhearted  people  always  went  to  hun 
and  came  away  cheered.  He  was  of  a 
singularly  undaunted  nature,  loved  all  men, 
and  feared  nothing.  When  a  misfortune 
happened  to  an  unbeliever  he  was  by  that 
unoeliever's  side  an  hour  after,  giving  him 
the  practical  help  he  needed,  and  invariably 
saying  that  good  Christians  wanted  him  far 
less  than  bad  ones.  It  was  notorious  that 
when  Pfere  Vincent's  cow  died,  and  left  him 
ruined,  Monsieur  le  Cure  gave  him  the 
means  of  buying  another  out  of  his  own 
purse ;  and  as  Pere  Vincent  was  an  infidel 
and  a  scoffer  and  the  son  of  a  father  who 
had  in  '93  mav^sacred  priests,  this  fact  scan- 
dalised the  bishops ;  but  it  caused  Pfere  Vin- 
cent to  have  himself  baptised  within  the 
year,  and  to  bow  his  head  meekly  before  the 
gentle  force  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  also 
notorious  that  in  June,  *48,  when  Monsieur 
le  Maire,  terrified  almost  into  insanity,  was 
nowhere  to  be  found,  the  Curd  had  assumed 
his  place,  and  distributing  cartouches  to  the 
Garde  Nationale  and  sturdy  counsel  to  each 
individual  man,  had  organised  and  kept  up 
such  a  respectable  system  of  defence  for 

the  little  town  of  D ,  that  tke  various 

insurrectionary   bands  that  swept  through 

the  department  agreed  to  leave  D un- 

visited,  and  avowed  later  that  they  were 
afraid  of  the  Curd. 

Well !  it  is  true  ;  that  was  a  thing  oft^n 
said  of  our  friend.  Many  people  pretended 
they  were  afraid  of  him;  but  thoee  who  did 
so  were  always  found  to  be  half-and-half 
natures,  faint  souls,  who  quailed  less  before 
darkness  than  before  light 

Between  old  Prdvost  and  the  Curd  there 
had  been  a  sort  of  tacit  compromise,  some- 
what afler  the  fashion  of  that  which  exists 
in  France  between  the  Church  and  the 
State ;  each,  at  bottom,  regarding  the  other 
as  a  necessary  evil.  The  Curd  couldn't  for 
the  life  of  him,  esteem  Martin  Prdvost,  for 
he  was  far  too  sure  of  the  tatter's  usurious 
exactions ;  and  his  charity  and  his  honesty 
had  bouts  of  hard  fighting  with  each  other 
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over  tbe  grandBon  of  the  Swiss  valet  de 
cbambre  ;  —•  for,  let  it  be  avowed,  tbe  Cur^ 
was,  of  tbe  two,  more  honest  even  than 
charitable. 

This  it  was  which  made  Martin  Prdvost 
respect  him.  A  Voltairian  himself,  if  he 
had  had  to  do  with  a  priest  who  was  only  a 

Eriest,  let  what  might  have  been  his  virtues, 
e  would  have  got  the  better  of  him,  and 

made  his  life  intolerable  in  D ;  but  the 

Cure  met  him  on  his  own  ground,  and,  if 
they  had  tried  conclusions,  would  have 
beaten  him  on  it,  and  this  Martin  Provost 
felt,  and  avoided  all  collision  with  him.  If 
the  Cure  stated  that  money  must  be  given 
ibr  some  practical  purpose,  old  IVdvost 
gave  his  share  without  murmuring,  and 
what  was  more,  Madame  Jean  contributed 
hers  too ;  for  the  Curd  never  went  about 
begging,  and  never  got  up  ^^qudtes"  for 
sentimental  objects. 

When  Martin  Provost  came  to  his  violent 
end,  the  Curd  was,  as  he  invariably  proved 
to  be  upon  all  emergencies,  the  most  useful 

person  m  D .  He  inspired  the  Maire  with 

courage,  and  the  Juge  de  Palx  with  good 
sense,  and  persuaded  the  Juge  d'lnstmc- 
tion,  who  was  sent  from  the  Chef  Lieu  du 
Pdpartement,  to  refrain  from  committing 
daily  acts  of  arbitrary  foUv.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  Curd  the  whole  town  would 
have  been  preventively  imprisoned,  and  at 
the  same  time,  if  it  had  not  been  for  him,  the 
scanty  traces  of  the  direction  taken  by  the 
murderer  would  not  have  been  discovered. 
To  Monsieur  Richard  the  Curd  had  shown 
every  imaginable  kindness,  going  even  the 
length  of  offering  him  a  room  at  tne  Presby- 
t^re,  if  the  residence  in  his  crime-polluted, 
blood*stained  home  proved  too  much  for 
him.  , 

'<  C'est  nn  fier  homme  que  Monsieur  le 
Curd?"  —  so  proclaimed  Madame  Jean, 
who  in  no  way  partook  of  her  defunct  mas- 
ter's Voltairianism ;  preferring,  however,  for 
her  own  spiritual  ne^*,  the  mild  hamdrum, 
gossipping  guidance  of  the  Vicaire  to  the 
rough-handed  thorough  direction  of  his  su- 
perior. 

All  Saints'  Day  had  come  and  was  past, 
and  a  finer  first  of  November  had  rarely 
been  witnessed.  The  sun  was  bright  and 
warm,  and  the  sky  blue  as  in  May,  and  all 

D had  been  present  at  High  Mass,  and 

all  the  womankind  of  D  had  attended 
vespers. 

The  church  clock  struck  six,  night  was 
beginning  to  close  in,  and  the  vigils  for  the 
feast  of  the  dead,  the  solemn  fbte  of  the 
next  (lay,  were  ended.  The  Curd  gave  a 
la:it  look  round  the  sacristy  to  see  that  aU 


was  in  order;  he  had  already  allowed  tbe 
Vicaire  and  the  sacristan  to  ^  to  their  ]»> 
spective  homes ;  and  then  taking  in  hand  an 
enormous  key,  which  hung  with  three  or 
four  others,  to  a  ponderous  iron  ring,  he 
prepared  to  put  it  into  the  lock  of  the  ao- 
called  choii-door,  and  lock  from  the  outside 
the  entrance  which  was  opposite  to  the 
Presbyt^re.  Just  as  the  key  grated  in  the 
ward  he  heard  a  voice  speaking  to  him* 
**  Don't  shut  me  up,  please,"  said  the  sweet;; 
girlish  voice,  and  a  slight  form,  clothed  ia 
black,  brushed  past  the  Curd  and  crossed 
the  threshold. 

'^  You,  my  child  ?  **  exclaimed  he  o&  reo- 
ognising  Vdvette.  "Why,  I  didn't  see  yoa 
in  church.  I  thought  you  had  gone  to  St. 
Philibert." 

<'  No ;  I  did  not ;  Fdlicie  did.  Tou  know 
I  always  come  here."  These  last  words 
were  said  in  a  subdued  tone,  and  contained 
an  allusion  to  what  was  rather  a  sore  point 
between  the  Curd  and  the  Chateao. 

In  former  days  the  Chfiteau  had  had  two 
parishes ;  tbe  upper  or  eastern  parts  of  the 
estate  lying  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  D— — ^,  while 
the  lands  to  the  west  belonged  to  the  parish 
of  St.  Philibert.  The  Canon  Law  of  France 
prescribing  that  High  Mass  on  Sundays  and 
feast  days  shall  be  attended  by  every  pa- 
rishioner at  the  church  of  his  parish,  the  ve- 
rancour  family  had  seemingly  no  choice 
now  save  to  go  into  the  town  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  relia^ous  duties ;  but  the  little 
hamlet  of  St.  Philibert  had  attractions  fbr 
Mademoiselle  Fdlicie,  and  she  mvBtained 
that  she  had  still  a  right  to  regard  herself 
as  a  parishioner  of  St.  Philibert,  and  at  aU 
events  to  take  the  Curd  of  St.  Philibert  for 
her  confessor.  Accordingly,  the  compro- 
mise hit  upon  tacitly  by  both  parties  was, 
that  if  the  inmates  of  the  Chdteau  attended 
all  great  ceremonies  at  the  town  church, 
they  were  free  to  attend  all  lesser  ones  at 
the  church,  or  chapel  rather,  of  the  village. 
Now  vespers  and  vigils  are  not  strictly  oblige 
atory,  and  mass  bemg  over,  Mademoiselle 
Fdlicie  had  resorted  for  the  afternoon  ser- 
vices to  the  place  of  worship  most  agreea- 
ble to  her,  leaving  her  sister,  as  was  her 
wont,  to  hear  every  note  of  *^  les  offices  "  al 
the  church  at  D— . 

**  It  is  late  for  you  to  be  out  alone,  my 
child,"  said  the  Curd,  as  he  turned  the 
heainr  key  in  the  rusty  lock  of  the  door. 

"I  am  not  alone,"  answered  Vdvette. 
"  M6re  Jubine's  Louison  is  with  me,"  and 
she  pointed  to  the  tall  figure  of  a  girl  who 
was  standing  at  a  f^w  yards  from  them, 
close  to  the  trunk  of  a  sycamore. 
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Bv  the  dim  rays  of  th^  lantern  tbot  be 
earned  in  his  hand  you  could  see  an  ex* 
preflsion  of  displeasure  pass  over  the  rugi^ed 
Matures  of  the  Cur^.  **  She  is  not  a  fitting 
person  to  accompany  you,"  observed  he  in 
a  k>nd  whisper. 

"Oh!  Monsicfor  le  Our^,"  rejoined  V^- 
vette,  half  reproachfully ;  **  you  must  not 
be  luurd  upon  her ;  she  is  really  a  very  g^ood 
girl ;  and,  besides,  if  she  had  not  promised 
to  come  back  with  me,  I  could  not  have 
come  at  all." 

"  No !  of  course  not,"  retorted  be,  "  so 
long  as  Mademoiselle  Felicie  indulges  in 
particular  fancies  for  tins  or  that  chapel,  or 
this  or  that  minister  of  Grod." 

'^Ahl  Monsieur  le  Cur^,"  interrupted 
V^vette,  **  now  you  are  hard  upon  Felicie." 

**  I  hope  I  am  not  hard  upon  any  one," 
laid  the  Gur^;  **but  I  am  anxious  to  see 
the  worship  of  the  Alau$thty  kept  pure  from 
all  unworthy  personal  considerations ;  and, 
for  instance,  my  child,  I  do  hope  that  if 
death,  —  or  the  Bishop, — should  remove 
me  from  D- — ,  you  wiU  be  to  my  successor, 
as  year  parish  priest,  all  you  have  been  to 
me,  even  should  he  happen  to  be  the  re- 
verse of  whatever  you  may  choose  to  think 
pleasant  or  asreeable.  Where  are  we  tend- 
ing ? "  he  a<raed,  afrer  a  moment's  pause, 
and  walking  on  a  step  or  two,  **  with  all 
these  littlenesses,  and  caprices;  and  hypoc- 
risies ?  The  love  of  Qcd  and  the  fear  of 
God  are  disappearing  from  human  hearts, 
and  in  their  place  we  have*  new-fkngied 
practices,  pet-prayers,  and  medab!  Med- 
ab  1 "  he  repeated  in  a  singular  tone  of  dep- 
recation. **  Forms  1  forms  t  imitation  pie- 
tyr 

V^ette  smiled,  and  said  with  a  touch  of 
raillery  in  her  sweet  voice,  "  Well  I  what 
you  say  is  alwayv  the  exact  reverse  of  what 
the  Abb^  Leroy  says."  The  Cur^  of  St. 
Pbilibert  usually  went  by  bis  own  name, 
whilst  the  parish  priest  of  D-^-^  was  em- 
phatically **  Monsieur  le  Cord  "  for  ten  miles 
round.  '^  The  Abb^  Leroy  insists  upon  it 
that  we  can  never  bind  ouneives  down  by 
too  nkany  forms." 

*'  The  Abb^  Leroy  is  a  Jesuit,"  broke  in 
the  Cur^,  abruptly.  ^' They  don't  know 
where  they  are  leading  the  Church,  nor  how 
they  are  falslMng  her  teachings.  How- 
ever, faith  and  praver  are  our  only  arms ; 
—  and  hard  work,"  be  added ;  **  the  incee- 
sant  labour  to  brin^  all  our  brethren  to  see 
the  truth,  and  love  it.*  My  poor  little  lamb  1 
don't  let  yourself  be  be-medalled.  Love 
God,  and  strive  beyond  your  strength  to 
act  uprightly  and  honestly ;  to  do  what  is 


right.    All  the  medals  in  the  world  won't 
hem  you  as  much  as  that  will." ' 

Thus  saying,  they  had  reached  the  thresh- 
old of  the  Presbyt6re,  the  door  of  which 
was  opened  by  a  stem-featured  woman, 
long  past  the  canonic  age,  *  and  familiar  to 
D       '  as  "  Monsieur  le  Curb's  Lise." 

"I've been  drawn  into  preaching,"  ob- 
served the  Cur^  with  a  shake  of  the  head ; 
**  a  dangerous  habit  1  —  leads  to  intolerance, 
and  to  judging  one's  neighbours.  "  Here, 
dear  child,  take  this  box  of  dra^^s ;  f  they 
come  from  the  christening  of  this  morning ; 
•^  Pierre  Campion's  little  girl,  you  know ; " 
—  and  he  tendered  to  V^vette  a  round  box 
which  he  extracted  from  the  deep  pockets 
of  his  wide  soutane. 

«*  Nay,"  objected  V6?ette,  "  not  all,  — 
give  me  half." 

"  Give  the*  other  half  to  Mademoiselle 
F^Hoie  from  me ;  in  her  peculiar  parlance 
she  will  tell  you  she  adores  drag^es,"  —  the 
Cur^  made  a  wrv  fhce  as  he  uttered  the 
wordb;  "and  make  haste  home  novr,  for 
look  at  those  masses  of  cloud  to  the  west ; 
we  shall  have  rain  in  no  time ;  and  just 
feel  how  cold  the  wind  has  grown.  All 
our  fine  days  are  over." 

y^vette  hurried  down  the  steep  path 
with  her  companion,  not  knowing  why  the 
Curtis  parting  words  had  struck  her  with  a 
sudden  chill.  It  seemed  to  her  as  though 
all  her  fine  days  were  at  an  end. 

And  sure  enough  the  weather  did  change, 
and  wind  and  ram  howled  and  pelted  all 
the  night,  and  the  morning  rose  upon  as 
gloomy  a  ^*  jour  des  morts  as  any  mhabi- 
tant  of  D-- —  cared  to  remember.  At  a 
little  after  nine  the  tolling  of  the  church 
bell  apprised  the  population  that  mass  for 
the  souls  of  the  dead  would  soon  be  chant* 
ed,  and  from  almost  every  house  or  shop- 
door  you  saw  individuals  of  both  sexes  and 
all  a^  issuing ;  for  whatever  the  religious 
opinions  of  French  men  or  women,  this  is  a 
fISte  from  which  they  are  rarely  absent 
The  bell  tolled  on  for  more  than  half  an 
houT)  tiU,  at  ten  o'clock,  it  ceased,  marking 
the  moment  when  High  Mass  began. 

The  church  of  D^— *  was,  like  many  of 
those  in  the  west  of  France,  built  at  vanons 
periods;  destroyed  during  the  barbarons 
wars  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, —  for  which  destruction  we  English 
had  a  good  deal  to  answer,  —  and  re-con- 
structM  according  to  the  style  of  the  epoch 

•  STo  priest  b  allowed  in  Frtnos  to  lie  MrV«d  hj 
•  woman  under  forty. 

t  The  poorest  person,  upon  the  oeoulon  of  a 
ehristening,  presents  the  omolatlng  priest  with  a 
box  of  dragees  (sugared  almonds). 
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following  those  troubles.  It  had  a  crypt, 
which  with  a  part  of  the  wall  at  the  back 
of  the  choir  was  of  the  tenth  century,  the 
nave  was  of  the  fifteenth,  and  the  chief  en- 
trance, with  its  pointed  Gothic  arch  and 
rich  stone  carvings,  bore  the  date  of  1508. 
Liside  it  was  very  pl2dn,but  possessed  a  few 
objects  of  local  interest,  —  one  handsome 
tomb  of  a  princess  of  the  House  of  Anjou ; 
another,  (juite  modern,  of  a  distinguished 
Polish  exile ;  and  several  partiallvfilled 
windows  of  extremely  fine  old  stained-glass. 
The  Revolution  had  committed  great  havoc 
here,  and  vast  spaces  of  dull  lead-coloured 
panes  intervened  between  the  rescued  por- 
tions of  colour,  gorgeous  as  the  richest  tis- 
sues of  the  East,  and  quite  sufficient,  when 
the  sun  blazed  upon  them  in  midsummer, 
to  throw  a  carpet  of  red,  blue,  and  gold 
upon  the  stone  pavement  of  the  aisles. 

There  was  no  brightening  ray,  however, 
to  enliven  the  church  on  this  2nd  of  Novem^ 
ber.  All  was  dismal  as  the  occasion  itself. 
The  altar  was  hung  with  black,  and  dimly 
lighted,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  nave  rose  a 
large,  heavy-looking  edifice  draped  in  black 
cloth,  covered  with  silver  fiames,  surmounted 
with  black  and  white  plumes,  and  surround- 
ed with  tall,  great  tapers,  the  yellow  wax 
wherefrom  guttered  down  in  the  draughts  of 
air  that  entered  .through  every  opening. 
At  a  little  after  nine  you  began  to  hear  the 
sharp  sound  of  sabots  upon  the  floor.  They 
came  in  one  by  one ;  the  closing  door  gave 
a  muffled  slam,  the  ring  of  an  umbrella 
dropping  upon  the  pavement  produced  a 
metallic  sound,  the  wooden  heels  tapped 
against  the  stone,  a  half-drenched,  poorly- 
dressed  peasant  made  his,  or  her,  way  up  to 
the  wooden  benches,  and  all  was  again  still. 
Till  just  before  mass  was  -commenced  only 
the  very  devout  were  visible,  and  these 
were  mostly  country  people,  —  what  in 
France  are  called  cultivateurs,  —  and  their 
families.  During  the  procession  round  the 
church,  there  were  few  of  the  townsfolk,  but 
all  who  were  present  followed  the  procession, 
and  joined  in  the  ghostly  chants  which  the 
ritual  of  Rome  prescribes  for  this  part  of 
the  ceremony.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these 
assistants  was  the  wood-cutter.  Prosper 
Morel,  and  though  he  came  the  very  last  in 
the  line  following  the  banner  and  the  priests, 
he  seemed  foremost  of  all  in  the  fervour  of 
spirit  with  which  he  joined  the  ardent  invo- 
cations of  the  Church.  His  coarse,  much 
patched,  and  darned  blouse  was  wet  through, 
for  apparently  he  had  no  umbrella,  and  a 
broad- orimmed  grey  hat  was  crushed  be- 
tween his  two  horny  hands,  which  he  held 
clasped  together  ou  his  breast,  and  in  an 


attitude  of  agonised  entreaty.  With  bead 
high  uplifted,  and  eytss  staring,  as  it  were, 
through  the  very  roof  above  him,  the  nn- 
couth-looking  Breton  poured  forth  the  ever- 
recuiYing  **  Libera  me "  with  tremendooa 
force,  and  in  a  strangely  funereal  tone. 
When  the  procession  was  ended,  Prosper  re- 
tired to  a  vacant  corner  close  to  a  lateral 
door  right  opposite  the  pulpit,  and  knelt 
down  upon  the  pavement,  seemingly  having 
no  place  upon  any  of  the  wooden  oenches. 

Somewhat  before  ten  o'clock  the  real  con- 
gregation began  to  pour  in,  and  Monsieur  le 
Maire  took  his  place  in  the  carved  oak  state* 
pew  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  where,  on  worm- 
eaten  old  chairs,  covered  with  moth-eatea 
red  velvet,  the  notables  and  worthies  of  Uie 
parish  were  entitled  to  sit.  M.  de  Veran- 
courand  Richard  Prevost,  by  reason  of  their 
.importance  in  the  parochial  administratioiiv 
sat  there  also.  In  the  centre  of  the  church 
were  ranged  the  various  heads  of  the  societ  j 
of  D-^— ,  chiefly  remarkable  from  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  richness  of  their  respective 
prie-dieus.  There  was  the  doctor  aud  his 
mother,  wife,  and  children,  and  the  notary, 
with  his  wife,  and  the  schoolinaster,  and  tlt« 
hotel-keeper,  and  the  Juge  de  Paix,  with 
his  wife  and  a  lanky  boy.  The  Juge  de  Paix, 
who  was  a  **  philosophe,"  was  remarkable 
tor  never  kneeling;  he  went  to  church  biv 
cause  that  was  fitting  in  bis  position,  but  he 
stood  #hen  others  knelt,  and  thought  that 
this  conciliated  personal  independence  with 
respect  for  th6  forms  honoured  by  the  State. 

When  the  Cur^  mounted  the  altai^^teps 
and  began  to  recite  the  **  Intriobo,"  there 
was  not  a  person  of  any  note  in  the  to  wo 
absent  from  the  church.  Mailame  Jean,  in 
very  handsome  mourning,  had,  on  the  whole, 
the  finest  prie-dieu  of  all,--- tapestry  work, 
red  poppies,  blue  com-flowen,  and  a  while 
cross  in  the  middle.  The  Brigadier  <le 
Grendarmerie  was  splendidly  got  up. 

When  the  terrible  chant  of  the 
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Irss  "  wailed  and  moaned  through  the  chnrcli, 
many  a  head  was  bowed  down,  and  although 
nothing  could  exceed  the  disconrdance  of  the 
sounds  on  which  the  awful  words  were  bonMS 
and  although  the  drone  of  the  serpent,  oat 
of  tune  and  out  of  time,  and  confided  to  the 
musical  aptitudes  of  a  fanatical  cobbler, 
verged  upon  the  ridiculous,  nothing  seemed 
felt  but  the  dread  of  the  future  and  the  grief 
for  the  lost.  Poor  little  V4vette  was  ob- 
served to  sob  bitterly  as  she  hid  her  head  ia 
her  handkerchief,  and  both  old  Morville  and 
his  son  Raoul  covered  their  faces  with  their 
hats.  Richard  Provost  was  pale,  and  looked 
ill,  and  old  Prosper,  still  on  Uis  knees  in  liis 
corner,  was  intent  upon  his  large-beaded 
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Tomuy,  and  mumbled  over  it  like  one  of 
the  cripples  in  his  own  province  on  his  way 
to  a  **  pardon." 

When  the  Gospel  had  been  read,  the 
Cur^  ascended  the  pulpit,  and,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom in  country  churches,  prepared  to  ad- 
dress a  few  words  to  his  hearers  upon  the 
special  import  of  the  day's  service. 

The  Cur^  was  no  orator,  and  he  knew  it, 
and  never  attempted  to  make  elaborate  dis- 
courses, which,  had  they  been  the  finest  in 
the  world,  would  have  been  lost  upon  his 
hearers.  His  sermons  were  generally  short 
and  to  the  point,  and  merely  aimed  at  im- 
pressinff  his  auditory  with  the  reality  and 
comprehensibility  of  the  Christian  doctrine, 
and  at  bringing  home  to  their  minds  the 
true  sense  of  whatever  might  be  the  par- 
ticular lesson  of  the  day. 

His  subject  on  this  2nd  of  November  was 
all  ready  found ;  —  it  was  Death.  Few 
among  us  who  have  passed  their  childhood 
do  not  respond  to  the  melancholy  of  that 
theme  1     And  so  the  congregation  of  the 

church  of    D listened    to  the   Curb's 

homely  words  with  wrapt  attention,  and 
dwelt  anew  in  anguish  upon  the  beloved  who 
were  for  ever  gone. 

**  For  ever  1 "  There  was  the  mystery  — 
the  terror  or  the  hope ;  and  there,  of  course, 
the  priest,  full  of  faith,  strove  to  bring  over 
eyery  individual  listener  to  grasp,  as  it  were, 
with  his  hand  the  reasons  for  bNelieving.  Sti- 
fled sobs  and  low  wailings  answered  his  ap- 
peal, and  no  eloquence  was  needed  to  touch 
eren'the  most  ruffged  hearts  in  this  one 
point  where  all  had  suffered.  The  howling 
of  the  wind  without,  and  the  plashing  of  the 
rain,  made  a  gloomy  accompaniment  to  the 
scene. 

When  his  short  address  was  nearly 
ended,  the  Cur^  paused,  and  then  in  a  few 
•entenees  adverted  to  the  horrible  crime  by 
which  the  hitherto  peaceful  town  had  been 
affrighted, — the  murder  of  Martin  Pr^ 
Toet.  **  We  have  not  only  felt  the  grief 
and  the  sorrow'  of  death,"  said  he,  **  but  the 
terror  of  death  has  visited  us ;  death  in  its 
most  dreadful  ibrm,  the  form  of  murder  I 
And  the  murderer  L  "unpunished,  unsus- 
pected I  " 

And  then,  leaning  forwards  upon  the  cush- 
ion in  front  of  the  pulpit^  and  speakinc 
more  slowly^  than  before,  he  thus  continued 
his  discourse :-» ^*  I  would  wish  you  all," 
said  he  with  extreme  earnestness,  *^  to  study 
the  last  words  of  to-day's  Gospel,  for  you 
will  see  bow  they  apply  to  the  terrible 
mystery  which  so  shocks  us  all.'*  Placing 
his  finger  upon  the  page  of  the  book  open 
before  him —  '' Listen ! "  he  added;  *''For 


the  hour  will  come  In  which  all  who  are  in 
their  tombs  will  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
God.  And  those  who  have  acted  righteously 
will  arise,  and  theirs  shall  be  the  resurrec- 
tion to  life  ;  and  those  who  have  done  evil 
will  also  arise,  but  only  to  be  judged. '  Now, 
my  brethren,  these  are  not  vain  words  ; 
these  are  facts.  It  is  good  you  should  look 
upon  them  as  such.  We  are  regretful  at 
this  moment  that  the  evil-doer  should  have 
escaped,  for  his  escape  might  have  called 
down  wrong  and  misery  upon  the  innocent, 
and  it  is  God's  mercy  alone  which  has  '  al- 
lowed it  to  be  clearly  proved  that  among 
our  neighbours  stands  no  murderer :  but,  m^ 
brethren,  the  evil-doer  has  not  escaped ;  it 
is  but  a  reprieve ;  —  it  is  only  for  a  few 
months,  or  weeks,  or  days.  He  cannot  es- 
cape, my  brethren ;  no  one  can  escape ;  for 
when  that  hour  of  which  we  are  told  strikes, 
the  murderer  will,  rise,  but  by  his  side  will 
be  the  man  he  murdered  I  Perhaps  even 
now  he  is  trying  to  forget,  perhaps  he  ha^ 
forgotten;  but  the  hour  will  come,  —  come 
as  surely  as  that  I  am  standing  here,  — '  and 
when  he  gets  out  of  his  grave  he  will  see 
over  again  what  he  hoped  never  to  see  more. 
He  wiU  see  the  blood-stained  head  and  face ; 
and  the  eyes,  whose  death-glare  he  did  not 
see,  will  stare  at  him,  and  Martin  Provost 
will  clutch  his  hand  and  lead  him  up  to  the 
eternal  tribunal.  They  will  stand  there  to- 
gether face  to  face." 

These  words,  whereby  the  Curd  had 
merely  intended  to  impress  on  his  hearers 
the  certainty  of  retribution,  and  the  mat- 
ter-of-fact truth  of  Gospel  teachings,  seemed 
to  have  struck  a  strange  terror  into  the  en- 
tire congregation.  The  remainder  of  mass 
was  attended  to  in  silence,  and  the  depart- 
ing crowd  exchanged  silent  greetings  on 
the  threshold  of  the  church.  The  wind 
still  howled  pitifully,  and  the  rain  beat 
against  the  windows,  and  the  lowering  grey 
sky  looked  like  a  pall. 

When  the  last  parishioner  had  departed, 
Raoul  de  Morville  left  his  father's  side  and 
went  back  into  the  church  to  fetch  the 
prayer-book  he  had  mislaid  upon  his  chair. 
"  Whjr,  Prosper,  what's  the  matter  ?  "  he 
exclaimed,  as,  on  turning  round  to  co  out 
by  the  side-door,  he  saw  the  woodcutter 
still  on  his  knees,  with  his  rosary  in  his 
hand,  but  motionless.  The  man's  head  was 
thrown  back,  and  rested  upon  the  stone 
carvings  of  the  holy-water  font ;  his  eyes 
were  wide  open,  and  so  was  his  mouth; 
but  nor  look  nor  breath  nor  sound  came 
from  either.  His  fingers  were  closod  tightly 
over  his  beads.  He  was  apparently  iu  a 
trance  or  a  fit. 
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Baonl  ibook  bin,  and  tbrew  water  from 
the  font  over  bim,  but  he  was  aome  min- 
utes before  he  recalled  him  to  himself. 
When  conscioumess  did  return,  be  shrank 
from  Baoul  as  from  a  reptile,  sathered  him- 
self up,  and,  quivering  with  fear*  fiaced  his 
dull,  8eaI^ed  look  upon  Raoul  with  an  ex- 
pression of  horror  quite  indescribable. 

The  beadle  came  by  to  see  that  no  one 
lingered  in  the  church,  and  young  Morville 
ncommended  the  Breton  to  his  care. 

In  the  end  i^osper  consented  to  rise  and 


make,  bis  way  out  of  the  church,  but  be 
went  alone,  fiercely  resenting  any  attempts 
to  lead  him  out  with  an  inarticuhUe  gToaa, 
and  with  a  look  that  at  once  was  full  of  ha- 
tred and  terror.  The  beadle  shrugged  bia 
shoulders.  "  The  old  fellow's  head  nerer 
was  good  for  much,"  he  mmnbled;  ^^ 
what  with  the  murder  and  his  own  impri 
ment,  it's  all  topsy-turvy  now,  —  il  a  dem^ 
nag^  pauvre  bonhomme  ! "  and  the  beadW 
tapped  his  forehead  with  hia  fat  foi:«fingflr. 


A  0HRISTMA8  CABOU 

Tbb  year  is  dying  in  darkness  and  damps^ 

That  shroad  and  chill  the  face  of  day. 
The  clinging  fog-wreaths  muffle  the  lamps. 

Till  you  scarce  can  see  them  over  the  way. 
Darkness  -^  as  if  hope's  light  in  doubt 

And  fear  was  dying  &r  and  wide : 
Damps— as  if  Nature  was  weeping  out 

The  sorrow  that  loads  this  Christmas-tide. 


"  Peace  on  Earth,  and  goodwill  to  men/' 

So  still  ring  out  the  Christmas  chimes : 
"  Warfare  on  Earth,  man's  hate  of  men/' 

So  clangeth  the  tocsin  of  evil  times. 
At  home  or  abroad,  when  the  world  we  scan. 

Or  north,  or  south,  by  land  or  sea, 
'Tis  every  man's  hand  against  every  man, 

The  Cyclone  let  loose -and  the  Earthquake 
ftee. 

Kot  for  worship,  bat  watch  and  ward. 

In  "  merry  "  England  we  muster  and  meet^ 
From  terror  of  fire  our  homes  to  guard, 

Lest  the  mtno  be  apEUBg  at  omi  children's 
feet: 
The  Nemesis  of  ill-deeds  of  old, 

The  curse  that  ever  survives  the  wioog, 
Are  gathering  round  us,  fold  on  fold, 

With  a  sob  and  a  shriek  for  their  Christmas 
song. 

Scared  Authority  stands  aghast, 
At  sight  of  Anarchy's  hideous  faee, 

And  sound  of  her  shattering  trumpet-blast,  — 
"  X^lass  against  dass,  and  race  against  race  I " 


Even  our  Gold  and  LalMiar  foil. 
In  tiwusands  on  thousands  of  pauper-1 

And  fetid  laaar-honse,  crowded  gaol, 
Throw  a  gloom  on  CapitaPs  palace-domes. 


Never  was  sorrier  Christmas  time, 

Since  Christ  lay  a  babe  in  the  oxen's  pen  ; 
Ne'er  was  worse  discord  of  Christmas  chime ; 

And  the  doings  of  Christian  men. 
Ne'er  was  it  harder  to  foel  the  life 

Christ  lived  on  earth  a  living  thing, 
Peace  more  than  war  and  love  than  strife. 

And  present  Winter  the  nurse  of  Spring. 


Is  there  a  blessing  in  this  bale 

That  deepens  round  the  djring  year  % 
Shall  Christ  o'er  Maaunon  yet  prevail, 

And  love  o'er  hate,  and  joy  o'er  fear  % 
Shall  eyes  be  cleared  Qod's  ways  to  tnm. 

Love  in  his  ohasteatng  own  ooofest  ? 
lessons  to  read,  his  laws  to  heed. 

So  rarely  learnt,  until  transgnist 


If  strength  in  Christ's  word  stfll  may  be. 

As  we  believe  such  strength  abides. 
The  sin  and  sorrow  that  we  see 

Are  seed  of  brighter  Christmas-tides* 
False  trusts  so  sorely  shaken  now 

Stronger  foundations  shall  replace ; 
Anarchy,  Fraud  and  Force  shall  bow. 

Law,  Love  and  Truth  reign  in  their  place. 

— i^ifiel,  Jim.  4. 
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.From  Saint  Vtad's, 

THE  N£W  KSICBKK   OF    TH£  £UBOF£iJBr 

FAWihJ. 

All  tho  antecedents  of  Italy,  the  Taried 
obaracter  and  peculiarities  of  the  different 
races  which  coostitDte  her  people,  and  the 
special  circunstaaces  of  the  struggle  in 
which  she  has  been  and  is  still  engaged  in 
the  effort  to  become  a  nation,  combine  to 
render  the  spectacle  of  the  birth-throes  at- 
tending this  struggle  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting that  a  statesman  or  social  philosopher 
could  be  invited  to  witness.  And  pages 
full  of  interest  and  instruction  for  both  those 
classes  of  students  might  be  written  on  the 
different  phases  of  her  internal  condition, 
as  she  wins  her  way  painfully  through  the 
numberless  difficulties  and  dangers  which 
encompass  her  early  years.  But  there  is 
one  difficulty  in  her  path  which  so  effectually 
and  fatally  stops  the  way,  and  renders  all 
onward  progress, — straggle  ae  she  may, — 
impossible,  that  this^  question  alone  exclu- 
aively  occupies  all  minds  and  energies  with- 
in the  peninsula.  And  this  same  Knot  has 
the  untortunate  privilege  of  connecting  con- 
siderations, which  shomd  be  left  to  the  sole 
arbitrament  of  the  young  nation  herself, 
with  the  interests  and  feelings  of  all  the 
other  members  of  the  European  family*  So 
that  the  attention  of  the  world  beyond  the 
Alps  is  also  concentrated  almost  wholly  on 
this  one  point. 

Till  the  *^  Roman  question  '*  is  settled,  or 
is  in  a  fair  way  of  settlement,  no  Italian 
man,  —  governor^  or  ^verned,  —  can  soc- 
cessfullv  apply  his  mmd  or  his  energies  to 
any  other  subject;  nor  can  any  transal- 
pine spectator  of  the  Italian  drama  inter- 
est himself  in  any  leas  all-importani  point  of 
the  action. 

The  following  few  pages,  therelbre,  will 
be  devoted  entirely  to  an  attempt  lo  state, 
fomewhat  more  succinctly  than  has  yet  per- 
haps been  done,  the  present  position  of  that 
qoestion,  the  events  and  circumstances 
which  have  brought  it  into  that  position, 
and  the  probable  prospects  of  its  solution, 
00  fiur  as  the  very  cloud-enveloped  character 
of  the  future  towarda  which  it  is  advancing 
nay  render  possible. 

We  have  said  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  Boman  difficulty  should  be  left  to  the 
aole  arbitrament  of  Italy.  And  there  is  a 
aumeroas  and  acttTO  section  of  the  Italian, 
people  which  holda  that  tuoh  an  assertion, 
nnmodified  in  any  way«  does  but  state  the 
absolute  and  inalienable  right  of  the  nation. 
Bat    unhappily,   the  writer,  — who  would 


look  at  matters  as  they  really  stand  from  no 
partisan  porat  of  view,  —  is  eonstrained  to 
add  a  rider  to  this  proposition.  Hd  must 
say  that  the  Roman  question  should  be  left 
to  the  sole  arbitrament  of  Italy,  if  that 
queadott  had  any  analogy  with  ai^t  else 
which  international  rules  of  conduct  ordi- 
narily govern.  Miost  nnfbrtvnatoly  it  has 
no  such  analogy.  And  probably  all  Italians, 
save  the  extreme  party  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to,  would  admit  that  the  disastrous 
peculiarities  of  the  Roman  difficulty  do  con- 
stitute a  necessity  for  acting  in  regard  to  it 
in  concert  with  the  other  nations,  or,  at 
least,  with  a  due  amount  of  regard  to  their 
feelings  and  prejudices  on  the  subject  In- 
deed, the  ready  acceptance  on  the  part  of 
the  Italian  Government  of  the  French  Em- 
peror's proposals  for  a  conference  of  the  Eu- 
ropean states,  to  be  assembled  for  the  defini- 
tive settlement  of  the  questions  in  debate 
between  Ithly  and  the  Pope,  is  of  course  a 
full  admission  of  this.  And  it  may  be  as- 
sumed, probably,  that  now,  in  the  position 
in  which  the  attempt  and  failure  of  Gari- 
baldi have  placed  the  nation,  not  even*  the 
^*  party  of  action,"  with  the  exception  of 
tmit  small  portion  of  it  which  hopes  to  find 
in  the  Roman  difficulty  a  lever  for  over- 
turning the  monarchy,  have  much  objection 
to  the  anamblage  of  such  a  conference. 

The  position  at  the  present  moment  is  a 
purely  expectant  one ;  and  the  next  point 
in  the  game,  for  which  everybody  is  waiting, 
is  to  see  whether  a  conference  can  be  as- 
sembled or  not  M.  Forcade,  by  no  means, 
as  we  all  know,  much  disposed  to  see  the 
policy  of  the  Emperor  in  too  favourable  a 
light,  seems  to  tbmk,  as  appears  from  the 
^'  Chronique  de  la  Quinsaine,"  in  the  ^  Re- 
rue  des  Deux  Mondes"  for  the  15th  of  No- 
vember, that  the  invitation  to  Europe  will 
be  favourably  received.  We,  having  tho 
advantage  of  writing  a  few  weeks  later,  are 
still  in  much  doubt  on  the  subject.  At  this 
moment  in  which  we  write,  it  still  seems  im- 
probable that  the  Confierence  should  be  as- 
sembled, but  even  yet  the  question  is  in 
doubt  Should  it,  however,  meet,  what 
power  will  it  have  of  solving  the  difficulty  ? 
1b  there  any  likelihood  that  the  Papal  Court 
will  consent  to  be  bound  by  the  decisions  of 
any  such  areopagitic  body,  be  they  ever  so 
unanimous  ?  And  if  Europe,  as  represented 
by  the  members  of  such  a  conference,  were 
to  proceed  to  arrange  a  status  for  the  Pope, 
irrespective  of  his  own  voice  in  the  matter, 
with  the  intention  of  carrying  their  deciaioa 
into  effect  by  finrce,  —  is  that  what  France 
means  or  wishes  ?  Would  France  consent 
to  thia  ?  M.  FoKoade,  indeed,  in  the  writing 
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already  referred  to,  evidently  contemplates 
such  an  issue  from  the  labours  of  the  pro- 
posed conference.  If,  says  he,  it  should  be 
found  in^possible  to  establish  the  bases  of 
an  understanding  between  the  Pope  and 
the  Italian  Goyemment,  ^  the  implied  con- 
sequence of  the  failure  of  this  vast  diplo- 
matic enterprise  would  be  the  disen^jrage- 
ment  of  France  from  her  responsibilities  in 
the  Boman  question.  France  would  cease 
to  be  the  sole  miarantee  of  the  temporal 
power.  She  would  no  longer  sustain  alone 
a  struggle  against  the  nature  of  things." 
Such  would  doubtless  be  the  view  of  the 
fitting  policy  of  France  held  by  the  school 
of  politicians  to  which  M.  Forcade  belongs. 
Such  would  be  the  view  which  probamy 
most  Englishmen  would  hold  as  the  wisest, 
best,  and  most  useful.  But  is  that  the  view 
which  the  Imperial  Government  would  be 
likely  to  hold  ?  It  may  be  feared  not. 
What  is  it  to  be  presumed  that'the  Emperor 
wishes  in  this  matter?  He  has  always 
been  an  enigmatic  man.  The  Sibylline  on- 
clearness  and  tortuousness  of  his  utterances 
have  done  much  to  confirm  the  world  in  its 
opinion  of  the  profundity  of  his  sagacity. 
We  shall  hardly  oe  likely  to  get  much  out  of 
any  attempt  to  discover  that  very  important 
factor  in  our  calculations,  —  what  the  Em- 

Eeror  really  wants,  —  by  any  ezaminatioB  of 
is  ofiicialtalk.  But  it  may  perhaps  be 
possible  to  attain  no  inconsiderable  degree 
of  assurance  on  this  subject  from  a  consider- 
ation of  his  past  acts,  and  of  what,  on  the 
universal  principles  of  human  wishes,  he 
nrast  be  dbposed  to  desire.  This  path  of 
inquiry  into  the  riddles  set  before  us  by  our 
nineteenth-century  sphinx  has  frequently 
been  tried.  But  in  this  matter  of  the  Em- 
peror's probable  intentions  and  line  of  con- 
duct as  to  the  Boman  question  a  very  fiin- 
damental  error,  as  it  seems  to  us,  has  been 
allowed  to  vitiate  the  calculation. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  said,  by  very  va- 
rious classes  of  inquirers,  that  surely  the 
Emperor  will  not  so  manage  the  Roman 
question  as  to  allow  it  to  become  the  means 
of  undoing  his  own  work  in  Italy.  M.  For- 
cade, in  his  last  ^^  Chronique,"  reiterates  the 
same  argument.  The  Emperor,  it  is  urged, 
has  done  so  much  to  accomplish  the  unifica- 
tion of  Italy  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
he  will  now  permit  the  Boman  question  to 
lead  to  the  undoing,  or  to  imminent  risk  of 
the  undoing,  of  that  work. 

Now  it  really  is  very  important  that  the 
value  of  this  inference  shoHld  be  examined 
by  the  light  of  a  few  indisputable  facts  in 
the  imperial  conduct,  which  would  seem  to 
have  been  absolutely  forgotten  by  the  werid, 


so  wholly  are  they  ignored  in  the  daolv 
speculations  which  are  rife  on  t^  aubiect. 
It  is  important  that  these  facts  shoald  be 
borne  in  mind,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  probable  judgment  as  to  the  line 
of  French  policy  with  regard  to  the  preseot 
phase  of  the  Roman  question,  but  for  the 
sake  idso  of  the  authenticity  of  the  history 
of  these  troublous  times  of  ours. 

It  is  asserted,  or  assumed  rather,  that  Na- 
poleon in.  has  wittingly  and  intentionallr 
used  the  power  of  France  for  the  purpose 
of  accomplbhing  Italian  unification.  Is  this 
true? 

It  is  true  that  the  Emperor  gave  that  as- 
sistance to  Italy  which  alone,  it  may  be  fair- 
ly assumed,  enabled  her  to  throw  off  the 
Austrian  yoke.  He  found  Italy  a  congeries 
of  small  and  very  weak  states,  the  rulers  of 
which,  all,  save  one,  were  under  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  Austria,  and  existed  only 
by  her  patronage  and  protection.  And 
Piedmont,  which  alone  was  not  in  tins  pon- 
tion,  was  in  a  condition  of  chronic  hostility 
against  Austria,  with  whose  power  the  little 
sub- Alpine  kingdom  was  wholly  unable  to 
cope.  The  Emperor  found  this  condition 
of  things  in  Italy ;  and  he  used  the  power 
of  France  to  liberate  Italy,  —  all  but  one 
comer,  —  from  this  influence,  and  this  op- 
pression. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  gratitude  due 
from  Italy  to  France  on  this  score.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  write  the  pages,  which 
much  need  to  be  written,  on  the  extennve 
subject  of  international  gratitude.  But  it 
may  be  remarked,  obiter,  that  if  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  used  the  power  and  the  treasure 
of  France  in  effecting  this  object  pour  lev 
beaux  yeux  de  I'ltalie,  then  the  widows  and 
orphans  and  tax-payers  of  France  would 
have  a  terrible  accusation  to  bring  against 
him  for  misusing  the  power  intrusted  to  him 
for  the  benefit  of  France.  We  do  not  think 
that  such  an  accusation  against  the  Emperor 
would  be  well  grounded.  We  have  no  idea 
that  he  led  the  power  of  Fraiice  aga>n<4 
Austria  in  Italy  for  love  of  Italy.  We 
believe  that  he  had  in  view  the  legitimate 
object  of  benefiting  France,  and  through 
France  himself,  as  far  as  his  lights  enabled 
him  to  see  the  means  of  doing  ao.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  was  his  recognised  purpose  to 
substitate  French  influence  for  Austrian  in 
the  peninsula;—* to  have  there  a  number 
of  amall  states  as  before,  but  subjected  to 
•French  instead  of  to  Austrian  authority. 
People  repeat  again  and  again  the  famous 
boasting  promise  that  Ital]jr  should  be  fVee 
fi^Mn  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  *—  a  sonorous 
phraae^  just  as  meaningleas  aa  the  word 
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*<  free  "  is  far  from  beine  a  precise  and  intel- 
ligible definition  of  a  scheme  of  social  polity. 
But  what  it  clearly  could  not  mean  is,  that 
Italy  should  be  one,  .^*  should  ibrm  one  na- 
tion, with  one  government,  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Adriatic.  Whatever  the  nature  or 
amount  of  the  "  freedom  "  promised  to  her, 
there  was  no  promise  here  of  governmental 
unity.  Was  it  to  be  expected  that  France 
or  her  ruler  should  wish  to  raise  up  a  united 
nation  of  six-and-twenty  millions  on  her 
frontier?  Was  it  in  accordance  with  the 
well-known  traditional  policy  of  France? 
was  it  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments 
of  France,  as  manifested  on  the  more  recent 
occasion  of  the  formation  of  another  lam 
nation  on  another  frontier?  So  terriblo 
did  the  formation  of  this  Italian  nation 
seem  to  the  French  mind,  that  as. soon 
as  it  appeared  probable  that  such  would 
be  the  issue  of  the  Emperor's  action  in 
the  peninsula,  bitter  lamentations  and  vio- 
lent attacks  on  his  policy  were  beard  in 
the  French  li^enate,  which  waa  in  those 
utterances  the  wholly  fiiitlifiil  representa- 
tive of  the  national  heart  '*  What  1 "  it 
was  said,  '^  raise  up  a  nation  of  twenty-two," 
-^then  twent^'two,  while  there  was  3'et 
hope  that  Venice  might  be  saved  out  of  the 
consequences  of  the  huge  mistake,  —  *^  raise 
up  a  nation  of  twenty-two  millioas  at  our 
doors  I  What!  create  in  pure  wantonness 
a  rival  in  the  hegemony  of  the  races  of 
Latin  stock,  who  may  well  one  day  become 
a  most  formidable  one!  What!  abandon 
for  ever  the  long-cherished  hope  and  phrase 
that  the  Mediterranean  waa,  or  should  be, 
A  French  lake  I  Could  any  French  ruler  in 
his  senses  inaugurate  a  policy  big  with  such 
disastrous  results  ?  "  The  accusations  of  the 
French  senators  against  their  £mperoK8 
prudence  and  foresight  may  have  been 
just.  They  were  udjust  when  directed 
against  his  intentions  and  purposes.  And 
the  mouthpiece  who  spoke  for  the  £m* 
peror  to  the  nation  was  accordingly 
directed  to  assure  the  Senate  that  Uns 
unification  of  Italy  had  fimned  no  part 
of  the  imperial  polioy ;  that,  in  ftot,  the 
Emperor  had  left  no  stone  unturned  to  pre- 
vent it  from  acoompUshtng  itself.  Was 
that  exculpatory  assertion  true  ?  None  hut 
those  who,  firom  want  of  discrimination, 
are  convinced  that  every  statement  made  by 
Napoleon  III.  must  needs  be  false,  can 
doubt  the  exact  truth  of  it.  If  Villafranoa 
is  forgotten  or  explained  away,  has  Gaeta 
BO  memories  ?  If  the  histories  connected 
with  those  names  do  not  speak  wiUi  suffi* 
eient  clearness,  is  not  the  record  of  Flop* 
eoce  unmistakable  and  exf^icit  enough? 


When  Bioasoli  was  at  the  head  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  of  Tuscany,  when  the 
union  of  that  province  with  Piedmont  and 
with  the  rest  of  Italy  had  not  yet  been 
decided  on  by  the  inhabitants,  the  Em- 
peror despatched  enyoy  afler  envoy,  —  M. 
Keiset,  Prince  Joseph  Poniatouski,  and 
lastly,  his  cousin  the  Prince  Napoleon,  ~- 
charged  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
induce  Tuscany  to  vote  for  its ,  own^  auton- 
omy under  a  ruler  of  its  own,  instead  of 
aggregating  itself  to  the  rest  of  Italy.  Had 
Florence  then  listened  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  there  would  have  been  an  end  to 
the  hopes  and  the  fears  which  waited  on  the 
formation  of  the  new  kingdom.  And  the 
temptation  so  to  listen  was  at  that  time 
great  at  Florence.  For  it  may  be  most 
truly  asserted  that  there  was  hardly  a  Flor- 
entine, from  the  prince  in  his  ancestral 
palazzo  to  the  crossing-sweeper  in  the 
street,  who  did  not  then  feel  persuaded 
that  the  conversion  of  Tuscany  into  a  prov- 
ince, and  of  Florence  into  a  provincial 
town,  would  greatly  injure  his  own  indi- 
vidual interests.  But  Rieasoli  was  immova- 
bly firm,  and  the  Tuscan  people*  were 
patriotic;  for  the  all  but  unanimous  vote 
for  the  aggregation  of  Tuscany  to  the  rest' 
of  Italy  was  the  true  and  genuine  expres- 
sion of  real  unselfish  patriotism.  Had  that 
patriotism  not  existed,  tlie  formation  of  a 
great  Italian  nation  would  haye  remained 
a  dream,  the  fears  of  the  French  senators 
would  haye  been  appeased,  and  the  policy 
of  the  Emperor  would  have  been  justified. 

Surely,  then,  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts, 
nothing  can  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to 
talk  of  the  unifieation  of  Italy  as  a  work 
which  the  Emperor  accomplished,  and 
which,  therefore,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
he  would  not  vrillingly  destroy.  The  imifi- 
cation  of  Italy  was  effected  in  despite  of 
the  Emperor  J^apoleon's  wishes  and  efforts. 
And  it  is  perf^tly  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  undoing  of  what  was  so  effected 
would  he  exactly  what  he  would  wish. 

But  has  hie  past  conduct  with  regard  to 
this  Roman  question  been  such  as  would 
seem  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  existence 
of  such  a  wish  ?  Those  who  have  taken 
note  of  the  unceasing  difficnltaes  with  which 
the  suceessive  Italian  governments  have  had 
to  struggle,  best  know  how  admirably  well 
calculated  is  the  maintenance  of  the  tem- 
poral power  to  effect  the  object  of  pulling 
down  the  Italian  throne  and  breaking  up 
the  nation  once  again  into  the  fragments 
out  of  which  it  was  constituted.  No  gov- 
emroent  can  be  otherwise  than  weak  as 
long  as  that  exhansting  sore  remains  open. 
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The  ooantrj  is  rendered  mi^TerDable,  rest- 
less, incapable  of  giving  ils  eneivieB  to  those 
reforms  and  improveknents  wbieh  are  so 
urgently  speeded.  The  small  but  vnceas- 
ingly  active  republiean  party  is  kept  alive, 
their  hands  are  strea^thened,  aad  their 
game  is  played  by  the  continuance  of  a 
condition  of  things  whioh  gives  ample  soc^ 
for  appeal  to  idl  revoltttioiiBry  passions. 
But  if  the  maintenance  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Papacy  was  thus  poweribUy 
tending  to  preserve  a  state  of  things  which 
gave  promise  of  bringing  about,  sooner  or 
later,  that  disruption  of  Italy  which  we  are 
assuming  the  French  Emperor  to  desire, 
why  did  he  at  last  conseat  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  Rome  ?  Because  by  so  doing 
he  made  a  yet  worse  and  more  dangeroos 
position  for  the  Italian  Government)  wUle 
gaining  a  certain  amount  of  very  mnch 
needed  political  capital  for  himself.  Ln 
fact,  the  position  made  by  the  Convention 
of  the  15th  September  for  the  Italian  Gov^ 
emment  was  so  utter^  iabe  and  nuschiar*- 
ons  a  one  that  it  was  foreseen  ftom  the  first 
that  it  would  be  absolutely  untenable.  The 
Italian  ministry  of  that  day  would  probably 
have  done  better  had  they  refused  to  accept 
%the  Grecian  fp(t  profferad  to  them.  But 
the  temptation  of  getting  rid  of  the  pres* 
enee  of  French  soldiers  at  Borne  at  any 

Erice  was  too  greac  to  be  resisted.  How 
ttle  has  been  gained  to  Italy  from,  the  oon* 
cession  obfauned  at  so  great  a  cost  the  re- 
cent events  have  shown.  But  the  sagacity 
of  the  Emperor,  —  always  on  the  theory 
which  we  are  supporting,  that  what  he 
mainly  wishes  with  regard  to  Italy  ia,  that 
it  should  be  split  up  again  into  fragments, 
—  has  been  in  this  matter  at  least  justified. 
The  last  firuits  of  the  September  Conven- 
tion  have  gone  nearer  towards  very  serious*' 
ly  risking  such  a  catastrophe  tharn  is  per* 
haps  generally  known. 

It  is  \ery  ^nerally  believed  in  Italy  by 
the  adversaries  of  the  party  of  action.,  —  the 
moderates,  and  government  men  of  different 
shades, — that  had  Garibaldi  succeeded  in 
seizing  Borne^  he  would  not  have  done  so 
for  the  profit  of  the  present  Italian  Govern- 
ment and  the  present  Italian  monarch ;  -*• 
that  he  would  not  have  repeated  on  this  oo* 
casion  the  self-sacrificing,  or  in  any  case  the 
loyal  rdle  which  he  performed  at  Na|>les; 
but  would  have  made  his  sueeess  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  raisiniT  of  the  republican  fiag  in' 
the  south.  And  it  may  perhaps  be  assumed 
that  Garibaldi  does  not  now  feel  towards  the 
monarchy  of  the  house  of  Savoy  qnite  as  he 
did  at  the  time  of  his  former  exf^it  Nev- 
ertheless, we  are  not  disposed  to  betieve  that 


Garibaldi  would  have  acted  otherwise  tban 
as  a  loyal  son  of  Italy  as  she  is  at  present 
constituted.  But  we  do  believe  that  ▼erj 
serious  danger  would  have  existed,  and  that 
such  a  turn  ^  has  been  indicated  mt«rht 
have  been  given  to  any  revdutionary  suc- 
cess. This,  it  is  true,  would  not  have  been 
exactly  what  it  can  bo  supposed  that  the 
Emperor  would  have  wished.  A  revolution- 
ary movement  in  Itaty  on  a  scale  of  any 
importance  would,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
involve  very  serious  danger  to  the  Imperial 
Grovemtaent  in  FVanee.  And  it  is  a  dan<;er 
to  which  the  Emperor  has  ever  shown  him- 
self peculiarly  sensitive.  The  ^*  proxioHia 
ardet  Uoalegon  **  ts  a  err  to  which  CKsarism 
is  rarely  indiffefent.  The  Emperor,  th^^s- 
ferey  did  not  wish  or  intend  that  Garibaldi 
should  be  allowed  to  achieve  any  success. 
But  the  necessity,  in  which  his  atteoipt 
woiM  phkce  the  Italian  Government,  either 
to  repress  the  movesftent  by  force  of  arnss, 
or  to  look  on  while  it  was  pot  down  by 
French  ams,  -—  a  dHenma  of  which  either 
horn  was  abont  equally  dangerous  to  the 
authority  of  the  King's  Government,  —  very 
satisfactorily  played  his  game  for  him.  And 
the  final  result  of  the  September  Conven* 
tion  is  that  the  French  troom  are  once 
again  on  Italian  soil,  while  the  KinghimsM, 
and  any  possible  government  which  if  is 
open  to  the  King  to  form,  are  in  a  very 
much  worse  position  before  the  nation  than 
they  were  before  the  Oonvention  was 
signed. 

So  thoroughly  and  perfectly  has  this  been 
folt  to  he  the  case,  that  the  movement  of  the 
volunteers  against  Rome  was  very  largely 
promoted  and  aided  by  the  friends  of  the 
temporal  power  in  Italy.  Of  course  all  such 
aid  and  complicity  have  been  carefully  con* 
cealed  and  loudly  denied.  Bat  we  have 
reason  to  foel  very  great  confidence  in  the 
information  we  have  received  that  such  was 
the  case  to  a  very  large  extent.  The  '^  pa* 
palini,"  or  Pope's  friends,  who  arefi-icnds 
also,  of  course,  to  the  other  fallen  djrnasties 
of  the  peninsula,  are  in  fact  the  only  party 
in  Italy  who  desire  that  the  work  which  has 
made  Italy  a  nation  should  be  undone^ 
The  repubiioans,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  small  number  of  men,  -^  quiet  philoso- 
phers fiir  the  most  part,  who  dream  of  a  fed* 
oration  of  repnbhcs  after  the  feshion  of 
Switzerland,-^  the  repablieans,  though  anz* 
ions  to  overthrow  the  throne,  yet  wish  to 
maintain  the  unity  of  Italy.  The  xanon^ 
therefore,  of  the  «*  red  "  and  "  black  "  forces 
on  this  occasion  has  been  a  remarkable  tn« 
stance  of  the  way  in  which  men  who  difier 
tote  cosb  as  ta  their  ultimate  designs,  wiH 
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yet  aufier  a  common  hslred  lo  group  them 
together  under  the  same  banner  Ibr  a  design 
not  the  ultimate  one. 

It  19  extreme^  probable  that  Garibaldi, 
if  aflked  the  question,  wouId^emphaiticaUy 
deny  that  he  er  his  had  received  any  aid  or 
support  from  the  ^  black"  party  in  the  pen^ 
insula.  And  if  he  were  to  make  sach  de- 
nial, we  fbr  our  parts  should  place  the  most 
implicit  trust  in  the  good  fatth  of  his  assei^ 
tion.  Bt|t  those  who  know  Italy,  and  the 
way  in  which  such  matters  are  managed 
there,  —  and  specially  those  who  add  to  this 
knowledge  a  knowledge  of  the  man  Gari- 
baldi, —  would  not  be  one  whit  the  less  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  the  fact  has  been  as 
above  stated.  And  it  is  the  ^t^  a»  the 
Italian  Government  well  know,  that  these 
underhand  machinations  of  the  ^  black  par- 
ty," —  priest  party,  or  retrograde  party,  by 
whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  —  through- 
out Italy,  as  well  as  in  Rome  and  in  France, 
^ve  to  the  recent  Gartbaldian  movement 
Its  most  dangerous  aspect,  and  still  constt* 
tutestbe  gravest  peril  which  Italy  has  to 
fear.  For  these  men  do  unquestionably  aim 
at  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
restoration  of  the  old  state  of  things  in  Italy. 
The  republicans,  or  at  all  events  the  far 
fn^ter  number  of  them,  including,  as  we 
firmly  beKeve,  Garibaldi  himseU^  are  in  a 
great  measure  held  in  check  by  the  fear 
that  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  might  lead  to 
the  dismemberment  of  Italy.  They  would 
fain  substitute  a  republic  for  the  monarchy ; 
but  they  would  preserve,  at  all  events,  the 
unity  of  Italy.  Their  recent  allies,  "  the 
blacKS,"  are  restrained  by  no  such  consider* 
ations. 

But  then,  it  maj  be  asked,  why  should 
not  the  Bmperor,  if  he  also  wishes  the  dis- 
memberment of  Italy,  have  permitted  the 
woric  of  Garibaldi  and  the  black  party  to 
have  gone  on  unmolested  by  him  ?  Because 
he  knows  full  well  that,  whatever  assistance 
the  retrogrades  nuty  have  given  to  the  move- 
ment party  fbr  their  own  ends,  success,  if  it 
had  been  attained,  would  have  been  wholly 
to  the  profit  df  the  "  reds."  The  dismember- 
ment, which  he  would  fktn  see,  could  be 
reached  not  only  through  revolution,  but  by 
tl|e  prevalence  of  purely  revolutionary  ideas 
and  principles.  And  this  would  of  course 
by  no  means  suit  the  imperial  views.  There 
is  no  chance  of  a  dismemberment  of  Italy 
on  "  black  *'  principles.  The  retrt^ades  in 
Italy  are  dangerous  as  a  disturbing  element ; 
dangerous  as  assisting  to  bring  about  a  con- 
dition of  things  which  may  form  the  pretext 
fbr  French  intervention ;  and  most  aanger* 
bos  of  all  when  they  ally  themselves  with 


other  disturbing  Ibroes  tending  to  wholly  di& 
ferent  issues.  But  it  may  be  assumed,  we 
think,  as  certain  that  they  will  never  sue* 
ceed  in  re-establishing  their  Pope-kmg  ia 
the  provinces  which  he  has  already  lost 

But  the^  are  fanatics^  and  there  is  noth- 
ing surpnsiiig,  therefore,  in  their  enter* 
tainitt^  any  amount  of  delusive  hope  and  ex- 
pectation. But  is  the  Emperor  a  fanatic? 
Whatever  else  he  may  be  imagined  to  be  by 
the  different  tbeorisers  as  to  his  character 
and  conduct,  it  wilt  hardly  be  supposed  that 
Napoleon  III.  is  a  religious  fanatic.  It  is 
true  that  the  Italians,  in  speculating  on  the 
line  of  conduct  which  he  nas  held,  and  may 
be  expected  to  hokl,  never  Ibrget,  as  an  ele- 
ment in  their  calculations,  that  he  has  a  wife 
who  is  supposed  to  be  a  fanatic.  But 
whether  or  no  the  necessity  for  pleasing  her 
may  enter  into  the  motives  of  his  con- 
duct as  regnrds  the  Roman-  question,  it  ia 
certain  that  the  necessity  of  pleasing,  or  at 
least  of  not  outraging,  the  convictions  and 
prejudices  of  a  large  and  extremely  power- 
ful section  of  his  subjects,  has  a  fbremost 
place  asKMig  the  considerations  by  which  his 
policy  must  be  supposed  to  be  guided. .  Fcpp 
the  "  black  "  party,  —  the  priest,  conserva- 
tive, ultramontane,  anti-1792  party,  —  is 
very  much  stron^r  in  France  than  in  Italy. 
And  as  regards  fialian  affiurs,  its  sentiments 
and  opinions  are  animated  not  only  by  all 
those  oonsiderations  in  which  the  retrogrades 
in  Italy,  would  perfectly  sympathise,  but 
also  by  the  bitter  jealousy  and  hostility 
against  Italian  nationality  on  the  grouncis 
which  have  been  pointed  out  above.  £ren 
if  it  should  be  clear  to  the  Emperor  that 
there  is  now  no  longer  any  hope  of  dismem- 
bering Italy  into  a  number  of  small  states  in 
each  of  which  French  influence  should  be 
supreme,  it  is  still  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  Emperor  to  avoid  altogether  alienating 
this  section  of  his  people,  -7  necesstry  more 
than  ever  at  a*  moment  when  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  alienating  so  many  other  classes 
of  his  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has 
insured  the  bitter  and  abiding  hatred  of  the 
Italian  people,  and  he  has  run  a  risk  of  ligbl» 
ing  up  the  flames  of  revolution  in  Itoly. 
The  latter  danger  has,  perhaps,  seemed  to 
him  to  be  balanced  by  the  advantage  it 
would  offer  him  in  affording  an  opportunity 
for  interfering  to  extinguish  them. 

But  there  was  quite  enough  in  the  sitm^ 
tion  to  make  it  probable,  —  as  is  believed  ia 
Italy,  and  as  the  Emperor's  more  than  ever 
darkly  oracular  sayings  to  Signor  Nigra 
would  seem  to  indicate,  —  that  Napoleon 
hesitated  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursua 
in  the  face  of  Garibaldi's  raid  into  the  Poo- 
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tifical  territor}'.  And  in  estimatinp^  tbe  con- 
duct of  Ratazzi,  attsu^ked  as  it  has  oeen  with 
<Ul  that  acrimooy  and  ytolence  which  un- 
happily characterise  Italian  political  dificr- 
ences,  it  should  be  remembered  that  such 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  would 
be  a  very  strong  reason,  if  not  altogether  a 
justification,  for  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
Italian.  Government.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  all  parties  in  Italy,  the  Kinor, 
Signor  Ratazzi,  and  the  other  ministers,  the 
people  and  the  Garibaldians,  all  had  been 
led  into  the  notion  that  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  play  the  same  game  over  a^i^ain 
which  they  were  allowed  to  play  when  Italy 
succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  Emilia, 
the  march  of  Ancona  and  Umbria;  that 
when  the  deed  was  done,  —  when  the  Pope 
should  have  been  dethroned,  and  Rome  with 
its  territory  in  the  possession  of  Italian 
troops,  < —  the  Emperor  would  have  said, 
*^God  bless  me !  who  would  have  thought 
it  ?  Well,  now  it  is  a  ^  fait  accompli,"  and 
cannot  be  helped  I "  But  very  suddenly  the 
conviction  was  brought  home  to  the  Italian 
King  and  his  ministers,  that  no  such  game 
was  to  be  permitted,  —  that  the  Emperor 
was  in  right  earnest  determined  to  put  down 
the  attempt  of  Garibaldi  by  armed  force,  — 
and  that  unless  they,  —  the  King  and  the 
Government, —  very  quickly  and  decidedly 
made  it  manifest  to  all  men  that  they  had 
neither  act  nor  part  in  the  Garibaldian  en- 
terprise, but  were,  on  the  contrary,  thorough- 
ly minded  to  control  and  suppress  it,  they, 
—  the  Italian.  King  and  Government, — 
would  be  treated  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  become  necessary  to  treat  Garibaldi. 
Thereupon  it  behoved  them,  the  King  and 
the  Government,  to  turn  about  with  the 
most  painful  and  humiliating  suddenness. 
Signor  Ratazzi  went  out  of  office,  —  a  happy 
resource  in  trouble  which  is  denied  to  cap- 
tains of  sinking  ships,  and  to  kings.  The 
King  had  to  remain  and  bear  the  brunt  of  all 
the  obloquy  to  which  the  circumstances  so 
unavoidably  exposed  him.  Every  shadow 
of  the  popularity  which  once  encircled  him 
has  departed  from  him.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  in  history  a  more  vilipended  monarch 
than  the  once  adored  re  galantuomo !  There 
18  no  sort  of  vile  treachery  of  which  he  is 
not  accused.  If  it  were  of  any  use,  or  in- 
deed in  any  way  fitting,  to  fill  pages  with 
tbe  most  detailed  and  positive  accounts  of 
the  King's  treason  to  the  national  cause,  but 
which  nevertheless  rest  only  on  the  unproved 
assertions  of  persons  more  or  less  woithy  of 
credit,  it  would  be  easy  to  do  so.  But  tiie 
accusations  which  are  brought  against  the 
King  for  the  conduct  which  be  certainly  did 


pursue  limit  themselves  to  this,  —  that    be 
suddenly  chanscd  his  course,  that  he  exe- 
cuted a  volte  face  at  the  imperious  bidding 
of  the  Emperor.     What  else  could  he  do  ? 
Fight  France,  and  die  In  leading  a  charge 
against  the  French  bayonets,  say  the  red 
party,  and  many  others,  who  have  never  be- 
longed to  that  party.    Yes  1     That  is  not  »o 
very  difficult  a  thing  to  do,  not  so  diffii-nlt 
perhaps  as  to  occupy  the  position,  with  all 
its  accompaniments,  which  Victor  Emmanu- 
el is  now  occup3ring !  Garibaldi  was  abun- 
dantly ready  to  fight  France,  and  to  die 
leading  his  men  up  to  the  French  Chasse- 
pots.    But  even  Garibaldi  had  to  take  some 
account  of  the  lives  which  would  have  been 
sacrificed  with  his  own,  when  it  became  clear 
even  to  him  that  the  sacrifice  would  be  of 
no  avaiL     And   Garibaldi  has  for  his  re- 
ward the  reproach  of  *^  mar-plot "  thrown  in 
his  teeth  by  nearly  all  Europe.    And  a  king 
has  other  considerations  to  think  of  besides 
those  of  which  even  a  guerilla  chief  has  to 
take  count 

Seriously,  was  it  the  duty  of  the  King  to 
rush  into  a  war  with  France,  rather  than 
submit  to  occupy  the  hideously  painfiil  po- 
sition which  circumstances  ana  the  French 
Emperor  have  made  for  him  ?  We  cannot 
think  that  an^  of  those  who  have  ever 
taken  a  share  m  the  bearing  of  the  respon* 
sibilities  of  directing  the  course  and  conduct 
of  a  nation  will  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

One  thing,  however,  seems  at  least  to  be 
clear.  If  King  Victor  Emmanuel  has  any 
of  the  ordinary  feelings  of  an  honourable 
man,  —  if  he  be  not  utterly  lost  to  every 
sentiment  of  the  kind  which  makes  an  hon* 
oured  name  dear  to  a  man,  and  the  reverse 
intoleraUe,  he  must  hate  the  Emperor  of 
the  Fronch  with  a  bitterness  that  only  can 
be  felt  against  the  man  who  has  robbed  one 
of  all  that  is  dearest  and  best  in  Ufe. 

There  is  one  portion  of  the  King's  coo- 
duct  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  say  a  word 
before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  —  a 
portion  of  his  conduct  which,  according  to 
our  insular  notions,  would  simply  deserve 
the  loss  of  his  head ;  but  for  which,  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  storm  of  abuse  which  has 
been  directed  against  him,  nobody  in  Italy 
thinks  of  blaming  him.  He  carried  on  n^ 
sotiations  with  the  Emperor  *'  out  of  his  own 
head,"  as  the  school-boy  says,  without  the 
intervention  or  cooperation  of  any  minister. 
One  would  imagine  that  the  result  of  his 
operations  in  this  line  must  have  convinced 
him  by  this  time  of  the  superior  advantages 
of  the  constitutional  method,  if  kings  were 
capable  of  oonveesion  or  conviction  upon 
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that  point  But  it  is  at  all  events  a  very 
disooura^ing  symptom  of  the  constitutioDal 
capabilities  of  the  Italial^s,  that  these  con< 
sicteratioos  should  suggest  themselves  to  no 
Italian* 

As  for  Batazzi,  he  was  nufat  unquestion- 
ably guilty  of  the  vaoillatiou  c^  which  his 
oonntrymen  90  loudly  accuse  him.  He  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  Garibaldi,  —  in  the 
Erison  of  his  own  island  home ;  —  and  he  let 
im  escane,  a  fiiist  and  second  time ;  he  al- 
lowed him  to  come  to  Florence,  and  address 
the  people  publicly  in  a  conspicuous  locality 
ol  toe  city ;  and  he  allowea  him  to  depart 
on  his  way  to  lead  the  volunteers  against 
Rome  by  a  special  train,  openly  commanded 
for  his  service.  There  is  reason,  too,  to  be- 
lieve that  he  also  secretly  assisted  him  with 
public  money;  —  playing  over  asain  the 
game  he  had  seen  so  successfully  played  by 
the  master  hand  of  Cavour.  But  the  game 
was  played.  And  all  went  wrong.  The  vacil- 
lations  of  the  Emperor,  if  it  is  true,  as  seems 
probable,  that  he  did  vacillate,  do  certainly 
go  far  to  excuse  those  of  the  Italian  minis- 
ter, who  had  to  play  his  game  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  momentarily  shifling  expressions 
of  the  imperial  countenance.  But  there 
does  seem  some  reason  to  think  that  a  larger 
infusion  of  audacity  into  the  Italian  minis- 
ter's play  might  have  won  the  game.  Had 
Garibaldi  been  counselled,  on  getting  away 
from  Caprera,  to  make  straight  for  Borne, 
instead  of  perpetratinff  the  useless  and  com- 
promising tolly  of  commg  to  make  speeches 
at  Florence;  and  had  Batazzi,  takmg  ad- 
vantage of  the  excuse  afforded  him  by  Gari- 
baldi's evasion,  instantly  proceeded  to  occu- 
py Civita  Vecchia  with  a  strong  force  be- 
KNre  the  French  transports  had  left  Hy^res, 
woald  the  £mperor  then  have  risked  a  col- 
lision between  the  Italian  troops  and  his 
own  V  Would  he  have  sent  his  transport 
ships  to  Civita  Yeochia  at  all  ?  Many  of 
those  best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  in  It- 
aly think  tnat  he  would  not  have  ventured 
to  do  sa  And  we  are  disposed  to  agree 
with  them  in  their  mode  of  thinking.  It 
mnst  not  be  foi^otten,  however,  that  it  has 
been  very  loudly  asserted,  and  b  believed  by 
man^  people  in  Italy,  that  the  merit  or  de- 
ment of  naving  declined  to  commit  Italy  to 
a  struggle  with  France,  when  it  became  cer- 
tain that  only  by  engaging  in  such  a  strug- 
gle, ami  coming  out  from  it  successfully, 
could  the  national  aspirations  for  the  poe- 
seBsiou  of  Rome  be  gratiBed,  is  due  to  the 
King.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  those  who 
maintain  that  this  was  the  case  do  not  deem 
it  other  than  a  crushing  and  indelible  dis- 
grace that  the  King  should  have  so  acted. 


It  is  asserted  that  Ratazzi  would  have  em- 
barked in  such  a  struggle,  and  was  pre- 
vented irom  doing  so  only  by  the  refusal  of 
the  King.  It  will  probably  be  known  with 
some  degree  of  certainty,  ere  long,  whether 
this  was  the  case  or  not  If  it  be  true  that 
the  minister  went  out  upon  this  issue,  it  is 
still  open  to  the  King  to  say,  **  The  minister 
who  accepted  the  responsibility  of  carrying 
on  the  government  in  accordance  with  my 
view  of  the  necessities  of  the  case  was  a 
soldier,  and  one  of  experience  and  high  rep- 
utation. The  minister  who  differed  from 
me,  and  who  would  have  committed  the  na- 
tion to  a  war,  was  a  civilian  wholly  incom- 
petent to  estimate  the  probabilities  of  the 
issue  of  the  course  he  recommended."  And 
though  the  aristocratic  and  anti<progressive 
characteristics  of  General  Mcnabrea's  ante- 
cedents, and  his  consequent  unpopularity, 
will  avail  to  prevent  any  such  argument 
from  sufficing  to  diminish  the  load  of  odium 
which  now  rests  on  Victor  Emmanuel,  it 
may  be  addressed,  perhaps,  to  the  tribunal 
of  fjuropean  public  opinion  with  better  ef- 
fect For  Greneral  Menabrea  is  not  only 
notoriously  a  soldier  well  skilled  in  the  art 
he  professes,  but  also  an  upright  and  hon- 
ourable man. 

But  the  eame  has  been  played  and  lost  I 
There  js  but  little  comfort  in  talking  of 
what  might  have  been  done.  What  was 
performed  was  a  wretched  farce,  with  a  fi- 
nale of  very  sad  tragedy.  But  it  is  at 
least  something  to  know  that  those  poor 
Garibaldian  boys,  hungry,  ill  clothed,  and 
worse  armed,  did  fight  well  and  bravely  for 
the  cause  they  went  from  their  homes  to 
support,  being  induced  thereto  really  and 
solely  by  their  love  for  their  country  and 

r^  desire  to  obtain  what  they  deemed  to 
necessary  to  its  welfare.  Let  what  will 
be  said  to  the  contraiy,  onr  readers  may  be 
assured  that  this  is  true.  Garibaldi's  vol- 
unteers fought  with  desperate  bravery 
against  disadvantages  which  more  practised 
soi<^erB  would  have  known  must  render  all 

grhting  hopeless.  Does  not  the  bag  which 
eneral  de  Failly  was  able  to  make  by  the 
aid  of  the  Chassepot  rifie  show  as  much  ? 
Six  hundred  Garibaldians  slain,  with 
wounded  in  proportion  I  Really  a  most 
gratifying  report.  And  with  the  loss  of 
02ra.Y  TWO  ot  our  own  men  1  Well  may 
the  successful  general  say,  in  the  honest  ex- 
ultation of  his  heart  in  the  hour  of  victory, 
^'  Our  Chassepot  rifles  have  done  wonders ! " 
WoTkden  indeed  1  But  General  de  Failly 
has  in  his  own  person  performed  a  wonder 
greater  still,  wnich  he  is,  it  may  well  be 
believedf  the  first  who  has  ever  achieved. 
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He  liM  sent  home  to  France  a  repc^  of 'flie ' 
socceflB  of  French  aims  of  which  French- ' 
men  are  ashamed.  Well  ma  j  M.  Foicade  ! 
sar,  widi  reference  to  the  pablication  of ; 
this  report,  so  skrions  for  the  French  aims,  | 
that  *'''  the  editmg  of  the  *  Moniteor  *  is  ooo- 1 
ducted  either  with  little  good  taste  or  with  ; 
great  ne^Cgence."  I 

But  this  episode  of  the  Roman  question  is  I 
now  oyer.    It  will  not  be  soon  fbi]^otten. 
Bat  it  is  oyer.     Garibaldi  is  at  Y ar^nano, 
'Vveiy  silent  and  sad;*  and    Florentine 
sympathisers  are  striving  to  proYide,  no 
longer  powder  and  rifles,  but  tint,  splinta, 
and  plasters.    The  curtain  may  be  consid- 
ered to  have  definitely  dropped  on  that  act 
of  the  drama ;  and  a  new  and  different  set 
of  actors  are  to  appear  on  the  scene.    We 
have  already  stated  our  opinion,  in  contra- 
diction to  so  valuable  a  one  as  that  of  M. 
Forcade,  that    these  actors  will  be  few. 
And  every  day  that  passes  seems  to  render 
it  more  improbable  that  the  statesmen  of 
Europe  will  assemble  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Emperor.    The  official  prints  in  France, 
making  the  best  of  a  sufficiently  bad  mat- 
ter, proclaim  exultingly  that  as  yet  there 
have  been  no  refusao.    But  there  seems 
reason  to  doubt  whether  even  tins  is  strict- 
ly true.     And  it  does  not  appear,  from  the 
reply  of  Count  Bismarck,  that  Frunia,  —  | 
perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  the  most  j 
inportant  member  of  die  propoeed  confer- 
ence,  —  is  at  all  more  wdl-disposed  than  | 
might  have  been  expected  to  lend  a  gratn- 1 
itoos  hand  to  help  the  French  Emperor  out . 
of  his  trouble. 

What  is  the  prospect,  then,  before  us  ? 
The  probability  is,  that  France  and  Italy, 

—  that  is,  the'  constituted  governments  of 
those  two  nations, —  wiD  be  left  to  find  the 
^  solution  "  of  the  quesdon  between  them. 
It  is  the  buanesB  of  diplomatists  to  find 
^  solntionsL"  And  thev  are  supposed  to  be 
constantly  doing  it  But  it  is  curioos  to . 
consider  how  very  rarely  diplomatic  la- 1 
boon  have  been  able  to  ^  solve  **  any  great 
question  affectii^  the  march  of  the  worid; 

—  how  very  raidy  any  such  question  has 
been  capable  of  solution  by  such  means. 
Questions  of  this  nature  have  to  be  left  to 
be  solved  by  other  leas  imme^ate  and  leas 
apparent  forces.  And  we  may  be  allowed, 
perhaps,  to  draw  whatever  or  consolation 
the  disastrous  nature  of  the  present  cirenm- 
stances  is  capable  of  afibrding  from  tiie 
consideration  that  in  this  respect  this  miser- 
able Roman  question  much  resembles  the 
other  questions  which  have  vexed  humanitjr 
in  its  march  onwards.  The  Roman  ques- 
tion will  be  effectually  solved  by  the  irre- 


aatiUe  force  of  tone  aid  the  onwiid 
ing  of  human  afians.  Solvitur 
may  in  this  matter  also  be  eoofidentir 
swered  to  afl  cnrkms  inuniren  into  the 
ture.  The  e&4  of  the  Pope's  eonrae  ^^1  hi 
reached,  and  that  at  no  very  dittaat  dvr 
simply  by  aOowing  him  to  pioctcd  •■ 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  nnrrmiij 
difrfomacy  riionhl  do  ita  work,  and  at 
attempt  to  a^iply  to  the  eourse  of 

whatever  of  contn^lii^  direction  k  i 

in  ita  power  to  contribute.  Of  what' nm- 
ture  are  their  efibrli  in  this  aoH  likeljr  to 
be  ?  It  is  rumoured,  indeed,  that 
staadii^  the  talk  aliont 
Itaiiaa  and  F^endi  Govemn 
ready  come  to  some  de^^ree  of 
ing  as  to  the  coarse  they  mean  to 
tiiv  matter.  And  one  patent  ftct 
ready  emerged  out  of  the  ocean  of 
sopporitions,  and  flpeculatioaa  which 
seem  to  have  a  bearing  oa  the 
the '' solution  **  which  thi 
are  said  to  be  preparing  fiir  oa. 

The  Itaiiaa  G<rremineBt  ii  xapidly 
ins  out  soldiery. 

In  the  ftuse  of  financial 
oTthe  gravest  and  naosl  agent 
the  new  mtniatenof  Victor  Bmmannel 
laroeiy  ioeteming  the  aethre  fiiree  of 
Italan  army.  £  thia  alaimingly 
phenomenon  leaOy  symptomalk  of  the  ■»- 
tore  of  the  anangement  to  be  prapoaed  fa 
Italy  to  be  made  between  her  and  Ar 
Pope?  BotiHiat  else  can  he  aapposed? 
For  what  purpoae  can  it  be  ncceanuj  thiv 
to  plunge  Italy  vet  deeper  in  the  aiongh  ef 
dcM  and  ruin,  if  it  be  not  to  alrea^hen 
the  hands  of  the  GavemmeBt  against  ita 
own  people  ?  With  what  other  foe  does  It- 
aly propoae  to  go  to  war?  To  what 
poae  are  these  troepa  dcetined?  For 
other  ima^naUe  object  can  this  be 
than  that  of  qnelliiig  all  poaailiie 
OB  the  port  of  the  nation  when  the 
on  whidi  it  ia  propoaed  to  settle  the  lela- 
tiona  of  Italy  and  the  Pope  slnO  be 
known,  and  ahall  be  found  to  be  aneh 
will  be  intolerable  to  the  Itaian  people  ? 

There  are  stiD  worse  ramonn  in  the  a 
—  mere  irhispefs  aa  yet;  hot  they 
whispered  by  those  whose  whispcraifES  beat 
deaerve  to  be  liatened  ta  We  aO  FBMeai- 
ber  the  moch  taft  of  a  secret  artide  ap- 
pended to  the  Convention  of  Ae  I5th  of 
September.  It  is  said  that  tfab  article  has 
a  real  entenee,  and  has  reference  to  a  far- 
ther ceasion  of  tenitofy  by  Italy  to  Franep. 
It  is  said  that  the  time  has  now  come  when 
the  agreement  embodied  in  thin  article  » 
to  be  openly  declared  and  acted  npmi.     Ii 
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is  said  tbat  the  contemplated  ceflBion  would 
give  to  France  a  Yerj  Urge  slice  of  the  an- 
.cient  kingdom  of  Pfedmont,  together  with 
sereral  of  the  most  important,  and,  in  a  mil- 
itaxy  point  of  Tiew,  invalaable  passes  of 
the  Aip8» 

If  in  reality  there  exist  any  intention  of 
acting  upon  the  provisions  of  any  such  arti- 
<ile  or  i^eement,  then  assuredly  General 
Menabrea  is  acting  prudently  in  providing 
himself  ^beforehand  with  an  amount  of 
brute  force  sufficient  to  crush  the  nation  he 
has  been  called  to  rule.  JEUit  despite  the 
difficulty  of  supposing  such  persons  as  ara 
eonvinoed  of  the  truth  of  these  intentions  to 
be  in  error,  we  do  no€  believe  that  King 
Victor  Emmannel  and  his  ministers  con- 
template any  measure  of  the  kind.  We 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  wouU,  at  the  present  juncture, 
ventureon  so  flagitious  an  act  of  high-handed, 
iawle«  wrong*doing.  We  are  well  aware 
of  the  infinite  importance  to  him  of  find- 
ing some  flop  or  other  to  soothe  the  discon- 
tent and  wounded  vanity  of  his  subjects. 
We  know  how  vitally  essential  to  bis  own 


position  and  safety  it  is  that  some  such  of-   nounced  as  constituting  the  basis  on  which 


wing  should  be  provided.  We  are  perfectly 
well  aware  that  nothing  could  be  more 
grateful  to  the  French  nation  in  general, 
and  especially  to  those  classes  <^  it  which  it 
is  most  important  to  him  to  conciliate,  than 
such  a  spoliation  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  such  an  acquisition  by  that  of  France. 
But,  for  all  that,  we  do  not  think  that  the 
Emperor  would  venture  on  running  the 
nsk,  —  the  twofold  risk,  —  of  throwing  Italy 
ineo  the  arms  of  Prussia  on  the  one  hand,  or 
at  lightinff  up  a  flame  of  revolution  and  an- 
archic violence  ftom  the  Ibot  of  the  Alps  to 
the  Sieilian  Sea  on  the  other.    It  seems  to 
us  impomible  that  the  consequences  of  such 
an  attempt  should  be  other  than  these ;  and 
equally  impossible  that  the  Emperor  should 
not  know  as  much  perfectly  well.  As  to  the 
Italian  parties  to  such  a  scheme,  surely  no 
depth  of  dishonour  and  infamy  would  be 
deep  enough  for  such  treason  and  pusilla- 
nimity combined.    As  for  King  Victor  Em* 
manuek,  we  h«re  said  that,  whatever  his 
faults  may  be,  we  do  not  hold  it  to  have 
been  proved  that  he  has  ever  forfeited  the 
character  of  a  sovereign  loyal  to  his  conn- 
tfy.    Of  General  Menabrea  we  have  said 
cimt  he  has  always  borne  the  character  of 
an  upright,  honourable  man.     How  can  we 
conceive  it  possible  thait  either  of  these  men 
would  lend  themselves  to  the  perpetration 
of  a  deed  which  would  cover  theur  names 
with  such  a  storm  of  odium,  obloquy,  and 
inftmy  as  has  rarely  overwhelmed  either 
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king  or  minister  ?  Of  course  it  is  not  in  the 
legal  power  of  any  king  or  any  ministers  to 
bargain  away  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  they 
are  called  to  govern  by  a  secret  article  in 
such  hugger-mugger  fashion.  Of  course  all 
that  the  ffovemment  of  the  King  could  un- 
dertake, oy  any  such  treaty  or  article,  to 
do,  would  be  to  submit  the  propositions  to 
the  consideration  of  parliament.  And  of 
course  there  would  not  be  the  remotest 
chance  of  causing  any  such  measure  to  pass 
any  conceivable  Italian  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. But  if  it  had  been  determined  to  com- 
mit the  crime  in  qoestioh,  recourse  would 
necessM'ily  be  had  to  a  suspension  of  parlia- 
mentary action,  afler  the  Chambers  had 
been  ci^oled,  as  before  has  been  done,  into 
the  suicidal  granting  of  "full  powers"  to 
the  ministry  of  the  day.  But  the  game 
would  be  too  dangerous  a  one ;  and  we  re- 
peat that,  in  a  word,  this  suspicion  seems  to 
us  incredible. 

But  the  remaining  hypothesis  that  the 
Italian  Government  is  providing  itself  with 
troops  for  the  coercion  of  the  nation,  be- 
cause it  is  conscious  that  the  terms  to  be  an- 


die  Italian  nation  and' the  Pope  are  to  stand 
towards  each  other  for  the  future  will  be  ex- 
tremely unwelcome  to  the  people* —  this  hy- 
pothesis does  not  unhappily  eeem  to  us  to 
be  so  improbable.    In  fact,  no  conceivable 
terms  to  which  there  would  be  the  remotest 
chance  of  inducing  the  Papal   Court,  or 
even  the  French  Emperor,  to  accede,  would 
be  otherwise  than  enevously  unpalatable  to 
Italy.     And  though  it  is  exceedingly  lam- 
entable that  a  nation  which  has  aspired  to 
the  high  dignity  and  advantage  of  self-gov- 
ernment should  be  placed  by  the  violence 
of  its  popular  prejuaices  and  passions  un- 
der the  necessity  of  subnutting  to  the  re- 
straint of  force,  instead  of  to  that  of  reason, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  lUilians  are 
somewhat  less  than  reasonable  in  the  de- 
mands   they  make  on  their   Grovemment 
with  reference  to  the  Papacy*  The  only  '^  ar> 
rancement "  wbich  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  Italy  to  make  with  the  Pontiif  would  be 
that  he  should  arrange  to  make  away  with 
himself.    They  desire  the  abolition  of  the 
Papacy  on  many  grounds,  which  are  in  the 
hignest  degree  rational,  and  in  which    all 
those  well-wishers  to  humanity,  who  best 
know  what  the  Papacy  is,  especiallv  in  its 
own  home,  would  and  do  cordially  agree 
with  thenu    But  they  also  desire  it  on  other 
grounds  which  are  not  reasonable.    And  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  latter  are  the 
class  of  motives  wbich  most  potently  excite- 
the  Datioaal  mind,  which  have  conducted* 
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'the  volunteers  to  Rome,  and  which  make 
Italy  all  but  ungovernable  as  long  as  the 
popular  excitement  upon  the  subject  shall 
last. 

They  are  most  impatiently  desirous  that 
the  Pope  should  be   pulled  down  from  his 

Elace  because  they  want  to  get  into  it.  It  may 
e  confidently  asserted,  we  are  afraid,  that 
the  strongest  and  most  active  motive  which 
is  urging  the  Italians  towards  Rome  is  not 
the  conviction  that  the  Papal  Court  is  an 
Engine  of  horrible  oppression  to  its  own  sub- 
jects, and  a  very  m^cnievously  bad  neighbour 
to  their  own  civil  administration,  nor  merely 
the  wish  to  complete  the  national  unity  by 
abolishing  the  distinctions  which  separate 
the  bit  of  ground  under  priestly  rule  from 
the  surrounding  provinces,  but  the  longing 
desire  to  make  Home  the  capital  of  Italy. 
It  is  not  quite  easy  to  make  those  who  have 
not  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Italian 
people  and  with  Italian  history  understand 
the  violence,  the  nature,  and  the  meaning  of 
this  strong  desire.  We  all  feel  the  poetry 
and  the  magic  of  the  magni  nominis  umbra, 

—  Eternal  Kome.  We  can  appreciate  and 
8}'mpathise  with  the  feelings  called  into  play 
by  the  mighty  associations  and  memories 
which  that  name  evokes.  We  can  under- 
stand the  poetical  side  of  the  Question,  and 
the  notion  engendered  by  it  in  tiie  hearts  of 
an  emotional  and  unpractical  people,  that 
to  make  Italy  again  occupy  the  place  she 
once  held  among  the  nations,  it  needs  but 
tiiat  she  should  once  again  have  her  national 
existence  in  the  spot  whence  decrees  have 
been  fbr  so  many  centuries  issued  orbi  et 
xxM.  But  this  is  only  one,  and  that  the 
least  prominent  and  powerful,  of  the  feel- 
ings that  make  the  Italians  intensely  anx- 
ioiis  to  have  Rome  for  their  capital.  It  is 
unhappily  the  recrudescence  and  outcrop- 
ping of  the  old  internecine  mediaeval  jeal- 
ousies between  one  municipality  and  its 
neighbours  and  rivals.  Turin  cannot  endure 
that  Florence  should  be  promoted  to  the 
high  r&nk  of  capital,  while  itself  is  reduced 
to  the  position  of  a  provincial  city.  Na- 
ples will  not  tolerate  tne  superiority  of  any 
community  of  which  it  has  always  not  un- 
reasonably considered  itself  at  leasC  the 
equal,  xhe  "  I  am  as  good  as  yon  "  feeling 
is  equally  strong  in  many  another  fair  and 
once  sovereign  *citv.  Even  the  scores  of 
municipalities  of  the  second  class  will  not 
willingly  see  Florence,  formerly  their  rival, 

—  and  m  the  case  of  many  of  them  an  up- 
start rival,  once  looked  down  on  by  them 
from  the  height  of  their  own  earlier  secured 
power,  —  thus  promoted  over  their  headSi 
And  this  b  in  redity  the  sentiment  which 


gives  its  chief  intensity  to  the  cry  of  **  Rome 
for  the  capital  of  Italy ! "  All  these  andeat 
rivals  and  enemies  would  bow  to  the  maje:^ 
%y  of  that  name,  —  all  the  more  readily  that 
it  is  but  a  name. 

That  the  magic  abiding  in  that  mi^hir 
name  is  in  truth  the  only  title  which  Romte 
will  have  to  become  the  capital  of  Italy, ^ 
that  very  many  practical  considerations  of 
the  gravest  nature  go  to  show  that  it  is  sp^ 
cially  ill  adapted  for  any  such  destiny, — tb-tt 
Florence,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pointed  ont 
by  every  practical  consideration  of  position, 
whether  regarded  from  an  administrative  or 
strategetical  point  of  view,  of  satisfactory 
sanitary  conditions,  of  intellectual  culture, 
of  traditional  character,  and  of  special  local 
conveniency,  as  the  most  eminently  fitted  to 
be  the  definitive  capital  of  Italy,  cannot 
now  be  insisted  on  at  length,  for  the  space 
at  our  command  has  been  already  exhausted., 
and  the  argument  is  a  long  one.  We  will 
abstain,  therefore,  irom  touching  it  any 
further  than  to  mention  the  very  pregnant 
fact  that  is  within  our  knowledge  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  Cavour  that  Florence  ougbc 
eventually  to  become  the  Italian  capital. 

But  from  the  reasons  which  have  been  thus 
briefly  referred  to,  this  question  of  the  capi- 
tal has  the  effect  of  exasperating  and  ex- 
acerbating Italian  minds  on  the  subject  of 
the  arrangement  to  be  made  with  Rome,  to  a 
degree  which  may  furnish  quite  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  necessity  felt  by  the  pres- 
ent ministry  for  providing  an  adequate 
amount  of  force  to  put  down  any  overt  resist- 
ance to  intentions,  m  respect  to  the  Papal 
question,  which  they  may  be  conscious  will 
be  likely  to  excite  popular  discontent.  If 
these  intentions,  be  they  what  they  may,  are 
to  be,  as  we  must  hop«  and  suppose,  duly 
ratified  by  parliament,  it  is  not  otherwiffs 
than  right  that  sufficient  force  should  be  at 
hand  to  support  the  law.  Let  us  hope,  — 
as  we  do  for  our  own  parts  fully  hope  and  be- 
lieve,—  that  the  present  armament,  most 
deplorable  as  it  is  in  any  case  in  a  financial 
pomt  of  view,  may  have  no  other  object. 
We  hold  it  to  be  a  chimerical  hope  that  the 
Papacy  can  be  altogether  overthrown  jost 
yet.  The  human  race  most  wait  for  this* 
one  of  its  best  hopes,  yet  a  little  longer. 
The  time  will  come.  It  is  admitted  oa  all 
hands  that  Rome  cannot  become  Victor 
Emmanuers  capital  while  the  Pope,  even 
though  he  were  shorn  of  his  temporal  power, 
makes  that  citv  the  spiritual  capital  of  (he 
Catholic  world.  Ana  if  the  arrangement 
now  to  be  made  with  the  Papal  Conrt  be,  as 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  will  and 
most  be,  of  a  kind  to  preserve  such  aa 
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ftmount  of  dignity,  and  at  least  of  soverei^ 
seeming,  to  tne  Pontiflfas  will  render  it  im- 
possible for  Rome  to  be  made  the  ciyil  cap- 
ital of  Italy,  some  consolation  may  be  found, 
if  not  for  Italy  herself  in  the  first  moments 
of  her  disappomtment,  at  least  for  the  more 
coolly-judging  welUwishers  to  Italy,  in  the 
resulting  fact  that  she  will  thus  be  forced 
into  maintaining  a  far  more  desirable  capital. 


From  Th«  New  Monthly  Mai^Bzine. 
SKETCHES  OF   LIFE  In  PABlS.* 

«•  Paris,"  says  Louis  Bamberger,  one  of 
the  select  contributors  who  have  added 
their  mite  to  the  portentous  tome  before  us 
—  an  emanation  of  the  great  Exposition, 
and  as  fat  and  ^audy  as  an  dpicier  mount- 
ing gnard  —  "  is  an  immense  crucible,  in 
whicn  the  whole  universe  has  been  cooked 
for,  for  the  past  century."  And  then  he  adds, 
which  is  not  so  agreeably  suggestive,  **  All 
the  world  knows  what  has  come  out  of  it. 
No  one  knows  what  has  gone  in."  ^^  The 
French  are  first- class  Europeans,"  writes 
Gustave  Frdddrix,  who  takes  an  anthropo- 
logical view  of  the  subject,  "  and  the '  Pari- 
sians are  the  elect  of  the  first  class.  Not 
only  have  they  the  advantage  of  dwelling 
in  an  immense,  brilliant,  joyous  city,  but 
they  also  constitute  the  stan  of  the  civilized 
and  intdligent  people  of  the  world."  "  Pa- 
ris," says  Edmond  Tdxier,  "  is  the  city  of 
contrasts  —  heaven  and  hell,  hotels  and 
cellars ;  the  city  of  ereat  existences  and  of 

S!tty  industries.  If  there  is  a  person  in 
nrope  pre-eminent  by  his  fortune,  it  is  at 
Paris  that  he  hastens  to  spend  what  he  has 
accumulated  elsewhere.  Austria,  Russia, 
Italy,  even  America,  send  every  year  their 
princes  and  their  financiers.  Seen  from 
afar,  Paris  exercises  such  a  fascination  upon 
the  mind,  that  it  seems  as  if  it  were  only 
there  that  one  can  live.  A  great  German 
lord  said  to  me :  *  A  principality  or  an  apart- 
ment on  the  boulevard ;  there  is  no  choice 
between  the  two/  " 

•*  The  Dulse  of  Paris,"  says  Paul  Fdval, 
who  has  tne  honour  of  opening  the  physio- 
logical portion  of  the  subjec^^  '^  beats  one 
hundred  and  twenty  in  a  minute,  chrono- 
neter  in  hand;  anywhere  else  it  would 
be  a  bone  fever.    Paris,  nevertheless,  is  in 

*  Paiff  Qaide.  Par  l«s  Pri&elpMix  Berlvaliis  et 
Artistes  de  la  Fnnoe.  Deitxi^me  Faitia.  La  Vie, 
Fttia:  A.  Laootx. 


perfect  health."  People  li  ve  there  in  mirac- 
ulous haste,  and  yet  they  live  a  long  time. 
Not  but  that  there  are  miasmas  and  perni- 
cious things  in  Paris;  there  are  such  in  all 
vast  agglomerations  of  human  beings,  where 
many  are  to  be  found  who  gain  their  daily 
bread  by  evil  wavs;  but  such  emanations 
are  cleared  away  by  the  breath  of  a  million 
of  citizens  and  a  million  of  visitors,  who 
breathe  in  purity,  for  they  take  care  of 
themselves  in  the  first  place,  and  think  of 
their  neighbours  —  when  they  have  the 
time.  "  Paris  is  enormous ;  infamy  itself 
is  swallowed  up  when  the  e;Teat  drum  of 
life  begins  to  beat  around  them :  if  these 
infamies  have  added  a  pulsation  the  more, 
on  any  given  day,  it  is  because  they  have 
been  in  the  height  of  fashion.  Paris,  in 
such  a  case,  casts  a  handful  of  bank-notes 
at  them,  as  it  did  at  Thdrdsa,  who  amused 
her,  and  at  the  Brothers  Davenport,  who 
wearied  her,  and  then  she  continues  her 
way  laughing  or  gaping." 

Paris  18  a  good  fellow,  rather  bourgeois, 
with  pretensions  to  art.  Yet  he  does  not 
always  insist  upon  having  first-rate  articles, 
if  the  inferior  are  only  sufficiently  adver- 
tised. Isambart  placards  Pointoise,  at  ten 
sous  the  quart,  as  superior  to  Lafitte  at  ten 
francs,  but  only  to  be  obtained  at  Isambart's. 
Paris  buys  the  Pointoise  and  laughs  lustily. 
The  wine  is  execrable;  Paris  admits  the 
fact,  and  laughs  all  the  more.  There  is 
onl^r  Isambart  who  laughs  as  heartilv  as 
Paris.  Isambart  loves  Paris,  and  Paris 
loves  Isambart  They  tap  one  another  on 
the  shoulder;  both  are  alike  intelligent 
after  their  own  fashion,  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  Isambart's  intelligence  is  afler 
another  fashion  than  that  of  the  economical 
consumers  of  his  wretched  "  piquette." 
Two-thirds  of  the  Parisians  come  from  the 

Provinces.  Paul  is  Marsellais,  Vlrginie  is 
Formande.  They  dwell  in  a  garret  of  one 
of  the  few  old  houses  still  remaining  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Pantheon.  Yii^inie 
stitches  braces,  which  give  her  dry  bread 
to  eat;  Paul  writes  verses,  which  permit 
him  to  die  of  hunger.  They  are  both 
young,  and  love  one  another — when  they 
have  the  time.  One  day  Paul  meets  Isam- 
bart coming  from  paying  a  visit  to  his  Vir- 
ginie.  *^  it  on  shall  have  fifteen  sous  a  day 
to  carry  my  Pontoise,"  says  the  director  of 
all  the  Alhambras,  to  soften  down  matters, 
'*  and  Virginie  shall  have  the  same  to  fold 
up  my  prospectuses."  Happy  Paul  and 
happy  virginie  of  modern  times  1  The 
first  touch  of  the  fireat  magician's  wand  has 
come,  the  second  follows  quicklv.  Virginie 
has  supped  at  Philippe's  with    an  artist 
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of  the  Thefttre  des  Amabilitds.  Another 
career  is  opened  to  her. '  In  less  than  three 
months  Paul  meets  her  in  a  basket^carria^e, 
and  she  presents  him  with  a  free  admission 
to  her  Alcasar.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
Isambart.  Isambart  has  one  thousand  two 
hundred  daughters !  Paul  seeks  for  consolv 
tion  in  the  poetry  of  the  advertisement. 
He  begins  with  a  romance,  and  bankrupts; 
he  tries  an  honest  callings  and  bankrupts 
a^in.  He  invents  a  lozenge,  and  makes 
hid  fortune.  He  has  a  hotel,  a  cook,  and 
an  actress.  Paris  is  at  his  feet.  Great  peo- 
ple shake  hands  with  him.  The  drummer- 
tx>7  calls  out  the  guard  when  he  goes  by. 
Virginie,  in  the  meantime,  refuses  a  duke, 
sihd  runs  away  with  a  young  sweep,  who 
rains  her.  The  moonbeams  play  through 
the  uncovered  beams  of  an  old  house  doomed 
to  come  down.  The  rats  about  to  emigrate 
regret  the  home  of  their  ancestors^  and 
speak  ill  of  M.  Hanssmann ;  two  lanterns 
are  movins  about  among  the  debris,  borne 
by  a  man  m  rags  and  a  woman  in  tatters  — 
a  chiffonnier  and  a  chiffonni^re.  The  lan- 
terns meet.  **  Paul ! "  exclaims  the  one, 
"  Vli^nie  1 "  the  other.  If  one  has  a  penny, 
he  or  she  treats  the  other  to  the  philosophic 
"petit  verre."  Such,  according  to  Paul 
F^val,  is  the  physiology  of  modern  Paris  I 
The  conclusion  is  not,  however,  always  so 
melancholy.  Paul  has  been  known  to  take 
Virginie  in  as  a  scullery-girl,  and  Virginie 
has  been  known  to  set  up  Paul  as  her  por- 
ter. It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  sketch 
was  written  before  the  "  bourg«^ois  de  Paris," 
whom  Charles  Yriarte  numl^rs  among  his 
types  of  the  great  city,  had  been  called  to 
his  last  account.  Alas !  inimitable  doctor, 
how  we  have  laughed  over  the  fable  of 
your  protdgce  Rachel's  bad  knee,  which 
compelled  so  ruinous  an  absence  from  the 
boards,  and  at  the  "  menus  "  of  the  good 
Sophie,  who  tended  your  old  days  with 
spiced  hot  claret-cup  I 

Edinond  About  moralises  for  once  in  his 
life  over  the  ruins  of  old  Paris.  The  sketch 
of  the  locksmith,  who  never  took  a  glass  of 
wine  except  in  company  with  his  wife ;  of 
the  family  brought  up  in  that  now  tumble- 
down garret  upon  three  or  four  francs  a 
day ;  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters  all 
brouofht  up  at  a  free  school,  the  girls  well 
married,  the  boys  well-to-do  citizens,  one 
supporting  the  widowed  old  mother,  who, 
with  the  father,  toiled  so  louff  and  so  cheer- 
fully for  their  well-being,  ana  who  together 
founded  a  whole  "souche  de  bourgeois,"  a 
dynasty  of  citizens,  is  a  truly  pleasant 
sketch,  a  gleam  of  sunshine  amtdst  Ilauss- 
mann*s   demolitions,  which    constitutes    a 


great  relief  to  the  moonbeam  that  disclosed 
raul  and  Virginia  with  their  frightful  hooks 
and  baskets. 

Madame  Emmeline  Raymond  depicts  the 
Parisienne.  What  remains  for  us  to  say 
upon  so  delicate  a  theme  afler  reading  that 
the  women  of  Paris  have  realised  the  dream 
so  unsuccessfully  pursued  by  all  conquerors  ? 
—  that  they  have  subjected  the  whole  world 
to  their  most  fanciful  caprices ;  that  they  hold 
more  than  life  in  their  hands  —  that  is  to 
say,  the  beauty  of  all  the  women  of  the 

flobe ;  that  their  decrees  are  waited  for  to 
are  to  be  beautiful,  and  that  all  are  obliged 
to  submit,  even  when  they  command  to  be 
ugly  I  Preferences  and  repugnances,  initia- 
tive, personal  appreciation,  everything  is  ab- 
dicated, everytninff  effaced,  everything  dis- 
appears, before  the  absolute  sovereignt)' 
claimed  bjr  "la  Parisienne.**  We  have 
really  nothing  to  do  or  to  say,  but  to  bow 
beneath  the  yoke  —  emancipation  lies  with 
the  other  sex. 

The  types  of  Paris,  according  to  Ch. 
Yriarte,  are  beginning  to  disappear  with 
straight  streets.  Lon^,  wide,  cold  streets, 
like  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  exclude  the  pictuT^ 
esque  and  the  curious.  Dentists,  quacks, 
musicians,  gymnasts  —  all  that  class  of  per- 
sons who  sought  the  open  air  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  their  talents  or  nostrums  —  are  now 
tabooed.  The  past  generation  had  its  Place 
Louis  XV.,  and  La  Belle  Madeleine,  Fras- 
cati  and  the  Cent-treize,  the  Galleries  de 
Bois  and  Chodruc-Duclos,  the  Descent  de  la 
Courtille,  and  Tile  d' Amour.  The  only 
place  where  the  Parisian  dances  (for  Mabille 
is  fictitious  )  is  now  the  Clcserie  des  Li  las,  at 
the  Luxemburg.  The  Bois  de  Boulogne  of  past 
days  has  been  transformed  into  an  Engli^ 
park,  watered  by  the  Prf^fecture.  Longchamp 
IS  a  lake  frequented  by  ladies  of  anyChmg  hut  • 
savage  manners,  and  by  melancholy  swans. 
People  dine  at  the  Moulin  Rouge  in  the 
shade  of  oleanders  in  boxes,  supposed  to  rep- 
resent nature.  The  Cafd  ck  Paris,  the 
Bains  Chinois,  the  Hotel  d'  Osmond^  the 
Galette  du  Gymnase,  the  Jardin  Turc,  tlic 
Qdtel  Rougemont,  and  the  Boulevard  du 
Crime,  are  all  gone,  or  have  given  way  to 
monster  hotels,  to  barracks  of  marble,  and 
to  gardens  and  squares  decorated  with 
plants  with  hard  names,  which  do  not  pre> 
vent  bonnes  and  tourlouroux  understanding 
one  another  perfectly. 

The  boulevards  are  invaded  by  tall  and 
angular  English  ladies,  yellow  Havannese, 
brown  Spaniards,  pale  Italians,  sentimental 
but  dumpy  Crermans,  wealthy  but  debauchi'd 
Russians,  and  Americans  with  long  pointed 
beards    and    revolvers    ia    their    pockets. 
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Take  a  seat  afc  tbe  Alcazar,  diae  at  the 
Cafi^  Anglais,  or  sap  at  the  Maison  d*  Or, 
and  it  ib  tbe  same  thing  —  nothing  bat 
strangers  I  Tbe  Parisian  bumbles  himself 
in  the  presence  of  so  much  luxury.  He 
sticks  to  the  wall,  and  abdicates  in  favour  of 
Cairo, 'Constantinople,  Bombay,  Havannab, 
Madrid,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Kasangian,  the  Armenian,  who  succeeded 
Chodruc-Duclos  as  tbe  man  of  mystery  of 
the  day,  is  gone  to  bis  fathers.  The  Halles 
are  replaced  by  a  palace  of  iron  and  glass, 
or,  as  tbe  French  will  have  it,  of  crystal. 
There  is  still  le  Persan,  with  an  English 
frroom,  an  Ei^lisb  coachman,  and  an  Eng- 
lish porter.  For  twenty  years  he  has  never 
missed  an  opera  night,  yet  no  one  knows 
who  he  is.  Mdry  declared  him  to  be  Abbas 
Mirza,  but  as  he  never  takes  off  bis  black 
Astracan,  it  is  not  known  if  he  19  old 
enough.  There  is  also  tbe  man  without  a 
hat,  otherwise  a  well-dressed  personage,  with 
nothing  to  distinguish  him  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  There  is  also  Isabel le,  la  bou- 
aueti^re,  who,  when  not  at  Baden  or  Chan- 
tilly,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  hall  of  the  Jockey 
Club,  or  at  the  foyer  of  the  Opdra.  There 
have  been  many  counterfeit  Isabelles,  some 
from  the  Black  Forest  and  others  from  the 
Closerie.des  Lilas,  but  they  have  soon  been 
detected.  The  real  Isabelle  waits  in  her 
little  jacket  of  Pompadour  velvet  for  the  day 
when  she  shall  have  her  **  buit  ressorts,'*  a 
vehicle  with  eight  springs  being  the  Parisian 
ideal  of  sublunary  wealth  and  luxury. 

The  types  of  the  grand-monde  are  gone 
with  the  others.  Seymouf  and  D'  Orsay  no 
longer  set  the  fashion.  Hope,  who  was  so 
ibnd  of  violets;  Delessert,  with  his  blue 
coat;  Major  Fraser,  with  his  little  black 
steed ;  Dr.  Vdroi^  and  his  cook  —  all  are 
gone ;  the  sceptre  of  the  world  has  passed 
Irom  the  Parisian.  An  Englishman  rules 
on  the  turf,  a  Russian  creates  the  bal- 
let, Offenbach  adapts  quadrilles,  Strauss 
conducts  the  orchestras.  Rothschild  lends 
moDTt  Hottlnguer  discounts  bills,  whilst  the 
Parisians,  swamped  in  the  flood  of  strangers, 
are  so  seldom  seen,  that  Baron  Haussmann 
seeks  for  them  in  vain. 

All  this  may  ^P^^r  very  extravagant, 
but  it  18  not  so.  The  regular  population  of 
Paris  consists  of  1,296,258  provincials,  and 
of  only  783,478  Parisians,  84,278  Germans, 
38,088  Belgians,  10,687  Swiss,  9,106  Eng- 
l»b,  7,908  Italians,  6,254  Dutch,  4,400  Amer- 
icans, 4,294  Poles,  1,856  Russians,  and  so  on 
in  smaller  proportions,  until  a  grand  total  of 
9,150,916  IS  arrived  at.  According  to  this 
censusi  the  Farisiaiu  only  constitute  a  frac- 


tion more  than  one-third  of  th6  population 
of  their  own  city. 

The  Germans,  according  to  Louis  Bam- 
berger, who  has  the  treatment  of  this  spe- 
cial theme,  are  chiefly  Hessians,  and  their 
main  business  is  that  of  scavengers.  They  live 
in  colonies,  have  their  own  pastors,  churches, 
and  schools,  theur  hospital  and  Turnverein, 
no  end  of  Deut^he  hoefen,  a  charitable  in- 
stitution, and  musical  meetings.  The  Cafd 
du  Grand  Balcon  is  their  most  aristocratic 
rendezvous,  and  the  quantity  of  Bavarian 
and  other  German  beers  exported  for  their 
consumption  is  annually  acquiring  colossal 
proportions. 

but  there  are  Germans,  also,  who  con- 
stitute, and  have  lon^  constituted,  the  dlite 
of  the  population  of  Paris.  Had  it  not  been 
for  Meyerbeer,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
opera  would  have  died  a  national  death. 
And  as  to  Giacomo,  he  was  claimed  as 
French,  just  as  were  Charlemacne,  the 
Mar^chal  de  Saxe,  and  Napoleon  the  Great. 
The  Parisian  of  to-day  is  just  as  much  in- 
debted to  Oflenbach.  Liebreich  is  what  is 
called  "une  des  sommit^s  mddicales  de 
Paris."  Meyer  and  Weckher  are  among 
the  most  learned  ophthalmologists.  As  to 
philologists,  the  Germans  are  aSo  in  advance 
of  the  French.  Dietz  is  the  first  authority 
in  matters  of  Provencjale  poetry,  whilst 
Mold,  Oppert,  Brdal,  Munk,  and  Derenburg 
are  among  the  chief  Orientalists.  Not  only  do 
they  shine  in  literature  and  science,  but 
what  is  more,  they  are  in  the  present  dav 
the  leading  financiers.  But,  above  all 
things,  the  poorer  Grermans  are  moral.  The 
Kellners  are  sought  afler  everywhere  for 
their  fidelity,  honesty,  and  sobriety,  and  the 
German  institution  of  St.  Joseph  is  the  only 
one  in  Paris  where  respectable  female  se  r- 
vants  are  to  be  obtained 

The  Belgians  are,  like  many  of  the  Ger- 
mans, addicted  to  industrial  pursuits.  They 
rival  the  latter  as  tailors.  They  also  take 
first  rank  among  artists  and  musicians. 
There  is  nothing  superficial  French  political 
writers  arte  so  fond  of  repeating  as  that  the 
Belgians  are  French.  But  Bomberg,  who 
writes  the  article  on  ^^la  Colonie  Beige,'* 
says  that,  whilst  most  strangers  are  absorbed 
afler  a  few  years'  residence,  adopt  Paris  as 
their  country,  and  onlv  preserve  the  most 
marked  features  of  their  original  character, 
the  Belgians  preserve  all  their  individuality. 
Notwithstanding  so  many  points  of  analogy 
and  approximation  with  a^l  that  surrouncfs 
them,  toey  neither  allow  themselves  to  be 
absorbed  or  assimilated,  and  they  remain 
Belgians  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  just  as 
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much  as  the  first  day,  with  their  national 
character  and  instincts  undehled. 

After  the  Grermans,  the  Swiss  are,  how- 
erer,  the  most  numerous  strangers  in  Paris. 
They  stand  high  in  the  financial  world.  It 
is  sufficient  to  mention  the  bankers  Hot- 
tinguer,  Mallet,  Marcuard,  Heutsch,  Yer^ 
ner,  Muasard,  and  Zellweger,  to  attest  the 
fiict.  The^  also  occupy  a  high  position 
among  the  industrials ;  witness,  Sieber,  Be- 
gent  of  the  Bank  of  France,  Dubochet,  and 
others. 

John  Lemoinne  has  written  a  fair  and  ju- 
dicious article  upon  the  English  in  Paris. 
He  remarks,  truly  enough,  that  the  English 
could  not  lire  under  laws  such  as  in  France 
prescribe  the  right  to  speak  or  write,  to 
pray  or  meet  together,  or  to  go  and  come ; 
but,  again,  a  Frenchman  would  be  stifled 
under  the  r*onventio'hal  forms  which  tyran- 
nise over  English  society.  The  tyranny  of 
conventionalism  in  England  is,  he  declares 
with  truth,  far  more  onerous  than  any  po- 
litical or  administrative  tyrannies  abroad. 
Tf  ence,  also,  the  moment  th6  English  get  to 
Paris  they  throw  off  conyentionalities  with 
their  black  coats.  They  go  to  the  Opera  in 
a  plaid,  dance  with  extrayagant  gestures, 
eat  and  drink  (eyen  to  the  ladies)  enor- 
mously, no  longer  keep  the  Sabbath,  and, 
what  18  more,  treat  Paris  in  eyery  respect 
as  if  it  were  a  conquered  country.  Smce 
tiie  invasion  of  the  Americans,  English  ec- 
centricities are,  howeyer,  more  tolerated  in 
Paris  than  they  used  to  be ;  but  we  are  still 
denounced  as  *^  the  most  prejudiced  and  na- 
tional of  all  foreigners.^  **  English,"  says 
M.  Lemoinne,  ^*  do  not  associate  with  one 
another  like  other  strangers;  they  do  not 
need  the  countenance  of  any  one ;  eyery 
Englishman  is  himself  England ;  his  spirit 
of  nationality  is  fatiguing  and  ofiensive. 

Italy,  on  its  part,  also  sends  its  ^'precious 
martyrs  "  of  legitimacy,  its  musicians,  its 
workmen  in  marble  and  plaster,  its  cooks, 
its  merchants,  financiers,  learned  men,  and 
dilettanti,  to  swell  the  Parisian  crowd. 
The  Italian  fuses  more  readily  inix>  the  Pa- 
risian than  the  natiye  of  any  other  country. 
Isabelle  would  tell  you  that  the  historical 
aristocracy  of  Paris  frequents  the  *^  Cercle 
de  r Union"  and  the  ^^  Cercle  Agriccde;" 
the  nobility  of  the  empire,  the  ^^  Jockey 
Club  "  and  the  '^  Cercle  Imperial ; "  finan- 
ciers, the  '^  Chemins  de  Fer ; "  the  youth  of 
the  day,  the  ''  Baby  "  and  the  «*  Sporting ;  *' 
yeteran  soldiers  play  whist  **  aux  Gan- 
aches ; "  gamblers  go  ^  auz  Americains ; " 
sportsmen,  to  *'  Saint  Hubert ; "  notaries 
and  stockbrokers,  to  the  ^*  Cercle  des 
Arts."    But  the  Bourbonian  emigration  has 


its  **  head  centre  "  at  the  Cafi^  du  Congros,** 
Bonleyard  des  Capucins,  and  at  the  ^'  Cafe 
Napolitain,'*  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 
The  American  colonisation  of  Paris  is  a 
modern  thing.  It  had  a  two-fold  origin,  the 
one  transitory,  from  the  wealth  and  shoddy- 
ism  of  the  north;  the  other  pern^anent, 
from  the  expatriation  of  the  south.  The 
Americans  group  themselves  around  the 
Champs  Elys^es,  and  they  are  credited  by 
Andr^  Ldo,  who  has  their  literary  treat- 
ment in  hand,  with  less  stifihess  than  the 
British,  and  a  more  open  and  agreeable 
physiognomy.  Nor  do  they  like  the  Eng- 
lish. ^*  Anglophobia,"  says  Leo,  ^  is,  as  a 
national  and  popular  sentiment,  eyeu 
stronger  with  the  Americans  than  with  the 
French."  Many  Americans  liye  in  Par's 
for  the  education  of  their  children,  others  in 
order  to  prosecute  their  own  studies.  Amer- 
ican biros  of  passage  simply  take  fli;>ht 
from  Astor  House  to  the  Grand  Hotel,  the 
latter  of  which  has  become  a  mere  Yankee 
caravanserai.  For  one  **  insular  '*  ten  Amer- 
icans may  be  seen  arriying  there.  If  they 
go  out,  it  is  to  Bowles  and  Drevett*s,  Tuck- 
er's, Monroe's,  or  Norton's,  their  b  inker?. 
An  American  banker  is  not  exclusiye,  and 
always  on  the  guard,  as  if  fenced  in  by  a 
prickly  hedge,  as  in  France  and  England ; 
he  keeps  an  office  for  inquiry,  and  the 
Yankee  reads  there  his  own  papers.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  minister.  He  has  to  pre- 
sent every  month  a  group  of  some  hundreds 
of  his  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  sim* 
ply  on  their  demand,  at  the  Tuileries.  The 
American  ladies  9re  a  great  catch  for  Ps^ 
risian  industrials  —  a  class  of  persons  who 
as  regularly  lay  out  their  nets  for  strangers 
as  the  fisherman  does  for  sparkling  mack* 
erel  and  open-mouthed  cod.  What,  indeed, 
would  become  of  the  $*arisian  tradesmen 
and  modistes  were  it  not  for  this  influx  of 
strangers?  General  Dix  has  to  receiye 
these  democratic  lovers  of  pomp  and  impe- 
rialism every  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
The  luxury  of  shoddyism  and  petroleum  is 
something  wonderful.  One-half  of  the 
**  huit  ressorts  "  in  the  Bots  belong  to  Yan- 
kees. As  to  jewellery,  yelyets,  silks,  and 
satins,  they  make  up  in  purchases  in  Paris 
for  the  exactions  of  tneir  home  tariflT. 
American  girls  do  not,  howeyer,  we  are 
told,  get  on  well  in  Paris.  They  walk  with 
the  assurance  of  a  conquering  race  ;  they 
are  proyerbially  well  educated,  but  they 
miss  the  confidential  intercourse  with  the 
men  whieh  is  in  yogue  at  home.  There  is 
no  confidence  in  French  respect  for  females^ 
and  the  fault,  L^o  admits,  does  not  lie  witb 
the  Americans.    The  men  get  on  better; 
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vliilst  tlie  daughters  are  dancing  at  Per- 
rin's,  they  are  dining  at  Peter's  or  Phi- 
lippe's, eating  backwheat-cakes  at  Char- 
ley's, or  imbibing  malt  at  the  Brasserie  du 
Fauboors  Montmartre.  Good  servants  are 
so  difficmt  to  get  in  Paris  now-a-days,  that 
the  Americans  have,  like  the  English,  been 
obliged  to  give  up  housekeeping  and  go 
into  boarding-houses.  It  is  an  opinion  gen- 
erally entertained  in  Paris  that  the  Ameri- 
can only  esteems  a  thing  according  to  its 
?rice,«o  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  uiat  the 
^arisiao  profits  by  this  peculiarity  in  trans- 
atlantic taste.  The  only  French  paper  they 
condescend  to  read  is,  we  are  also  told,  the 
Opinion  Nationale. 

Another  modem  element  in  Parisian  so- 
ciety, and  one  which  has  assumed  a  remark- 
able development  in  recent  times,  is  the 
Spanish-American.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
Englishman  was  the  lion  of  the  boulevards. 
Hotel-keepers  and  tradesmen  called  him 
**  Mylord,"  without  asking  for  his  creden- 
tials. Then  came  the  feudal  lords  of  Rus- 
sia ;  but  they  no  longer  throw  roubles  out  of 
the  windows,  give  splendid  filtes,  or  subsi- 
dise half  the  figurantes  of  Paris.  The 
Spanish- American  (and  the  Parisian,  with 
his  usual  laxity  in  geography  and  ethnolo- 
gjf  includes  the  Brazilian  m  the  group^  has 
almost  monopolised  the  favour  of  Parisians 
and  Parisiennes  in  the  present  day.  He 
has  introduced  himself  on  the  boulevards, 
and  Thiboust  and  Meilhac  have  introduced 
him  on  the  stage.  Yet,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  political  refugees  and  Mexican  in- 
triguers, the  Brazilians  and  American- 
Spaniards  are  of  very  retired,  quiet,  studi- 
ous, and  domesticated  habits,  rather  avoid- 
ing than  seeking  or  courting  noise  and  rep- 
utation. They  make  the  fortune  of  the 
Quartier  Latin,  and  by  their  general  habits 
80  assimilate  with  the  French  as  to  have  be- 
come extremely  popular.  They  are,  how- 
ever, depicted  with  a  liberality  worthy  of 
Paris  by  one  of  them^^lves  —  M.  de  Hebe- 
dia.  The  Polish  colony  of  Paris,  by  Charles 
Edmond,  is  not  a  cheerful  sketch ;  nor, 
indeed,  is  the  Russian  colony,  by  Herzen. 
The  days  are  ffone  by  when  Radziwil 
bought  a  row  of  nouses,  merely  to  construct 
a  passage  from  his  home  to  the  Palais  Roy- 
al. The  '*  Orientals  "  in  Paris  have  been 
entrusted  to  Madame  Dora  d'Istria,  who 
seems  to  think  that  the  modem  Greek  is 
their  only  representative.  Batallard's  Bo- 
hemians or  Tziganes  (gipsies)  in  Paris  has 
the  serious  fault  of  being  too  general  and 
too  philosophical  There  is  no  local  colour 
about  it. 
Laboulaye  of  the  Institut  writes  the  arti- ! 


de  on  the  Pariaan  press,  and  Emile  de  Gi- 
rardin  that  on  the  daily  papers.  Btrardi,  in 
an  article  on  foreign  papers,  tells  us  that 
the  emperor  no  longer  reads  the  Times,  al- 
though it  is  still  the  most  largely  circulated 
of  English  papers.  Next  to  it  come  the 
Illustrated  London  News  and  Punch,  and 
then  the  Daily  Telegraph,  whose  correspond- 
ent is  "  a  regular  attendant  at  official  re- 
ceptions." After  the  Daily  Telegraph 
comes  the  News  of  the  World,  Of  other 
papers,  the  Independance  Beige,  the  Gazette 
of  Cologne,  the  Gazette  of  Augsburg,  and  the 
Gazette  of  the  Cross,  have  the  lai^est  circu- 
lation. The  International,  published  in 
London,  is,  we  are  also  told,  especially  fa- 
voured by  the  French  government  Perhaps 
another  word  would  have  better  expressed 
what  is  meant. 

The  gardens  of  Paris,  created  afler  the 
Exposition  of  1855,  rank  amon^  the  chief 
modern  improvements,  whether  in  regard  to 
sanitary  conditions  or  to  mere  embellish* 
ment.  To  those  who  remember  the  famous 
tower  of  Saint' Jacques,  with  its  four  angles 
clad  with  sculptures  like  moss,  as  Victor 
Hugo  has  it,  buried  in  a  heap  of  old  incon- 
gruous houses,  the  change  to  a  light  elegant 
structure  rising  out  of  an  open  garden  is 
ver^  pleasing.  Notwithstanding  so  central 
a  situation,  wigandias,  and  other  trees  and 
shrubs  of  intertropical  climates,  flourish 
there.  The  clearance  effected  to  give  place 
to  the  Jardin  du  Temple  was  even  still  more 
desirable.  It  is  natural  that  different  gardens 
should  be  frequented  by  different  classes  of 
people.  The  old  nobilitv  haunt  the  Jardin 
de  oainte  Clotilde,  the  ciardin  des Innocents 
belongs  to  the  children  of  men  of  business, 
the  Luxemburg  to  students,  and  the  Garden 
of  Plants  to  the  savans ;  but  not  less  care  is 
bestowed  upon  the  garden  of  the  people  — 
as  that  **  du  Temple  "  essentially  is  —  than 
upon  those  of  the  wealthy  classes.  Nothing 
is  wanting  to  please  the  eye  and  improve 
the  taste,  from  rocks  and  waters,  to  rare  and 
beautiful  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees. 

Not  only  have  the  Place  Richelieu,  the 
Place  Rovale,  once  the  abode  of  the  ^*  Pre- 
cieuses,"  been  olanted,  but  so  also  have  por- 
tions of  the  Champs  Elysees.  The  Pare 
Monceaux,  however,  surpasses  all  other  gar* 
dens  in  the  beauty  and  rarity  of  its  plants. 
The  names,  one  of  the  contrioutors  remarks, 
are  hard.  Still  more  does  this  become  the 
case  when  nations  rival  one  another  in  ab- 
surd itv  of  nomenclature.  The  giant  pine 
of  California  —  a  Titan  among  trees  -^  waa 
discovered  by  an  Englishman,  who  named 
it  Wellingtonia.  But  the  Yankees  said  it 
was  foiind  on  American  soil,  and  so  they 
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dubbed  it  Washingtonia;  and  then  came 
the  French)  who  declared  that  it  belonged 
to  a  known  genns,  and  was  onl^  a  Se(|noia, 
and  so  they  peraist  in  calling  it  It  is  the 
same  with  the  Begonia,  so  well  known  for 
its  violet-coloured  leaves,  and  which,  in 
England  called  B.  grandis^  is  ticketed  in 
Paris  as  B,  imperator. 

The  Pare  des  Buttes  Chaumont  possesses 
some  interest,  as  a  picturesque  place  woven 
out  of  abandoned  quarries  or  plaster  of 
paris,  just  as  BosherviIIe  is  out  of  old  chalk 
quarries,  and  as  having  effected  a  clearance 
of  a  population  offfipsies,  thieves,  and  dan- 
gerous persons,  lliis  garden  was  inaugur- 
ated the  same  day  as  the  Exposition  of  the 
present  year.  It  has  a  lake,  three  restau- 
rants, a  temple,  rocks  clad  with  cedars  from 
the  Himmaleh,  and  old  quarries  converted 
into  fairy  grottoes.  Alpnonse  Karr,  writ- 
ing npon  the  flowers  of  Paris,  shows  that, 
from  the  time  when  Jalian  called  the  city 
his  dear  Lutetia,  and  Clovis  designated  it 
as  the  chief  city  of  the  Gauls,  it  was  always 

beautiful    spot,  surrounded    by  woods 
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and  filled  witn  gardens;  and  tnere  are 
plenty  of  evidences  of  its  having  continued 
to  be  so,  till  one  after  another,  la  courtille, 
File  aux  treiltes,  and  a  hundred  other  vine- 
yards, orchards,  and  pleasure-gardens,  had 
to  give  way  to^  an  ever-increasing  popula- 
tion. "There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
position  of  Paris,  in  the  very  heart  of  a  ter- 
tiary basin  of  its  own,  has  ever  marked  it 
out  as  the  seat  of  a  beautiful  city. 

It  used  to  be  said, "  See  Naples  and  die ! " 
Now  people  are  less  prepared  to  die,  and 
they  say,  "  See  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and 
drive  there!"  Hyde  Park  is  the  prome- 
nade of  London,  the  P^ter  that  of  Vienna, 
the  Prado  that  of  Madrid,  the  Cascino  that 
of  Florence ;  but  the  **  Bois  "  is  the  prom- 
enade of  the  world !  At  least,  so  Amddde 
Achard  tells  us.  The  time  fbr  a  drive  in 
the  Bois  is  fh)m  two  to  four  in  winter,  from 
five  to  seven  in  the  summer.  In  .the  morn- 
ing it  is  given  up  to  jockeys  and  sportsmen  I 
Pedestrians,  especially  young  couples,  are, 
however,  to  be  met  with  at  an  hours  of  the 
day.  Frequen  tly  a  procession  is  encountered, 
headed  by  a  gentleman  in  black  and  a  la- 
dy with  a  white  veil  and  orange-flowers. 
The  ladies  declare  that  these  are  the  em- 
blems of  innocence,  but  the  sceptical  gen- 
tlemen exclaim  against  them  as  tne  ne  plus 
ultra  of  audacity.  There  are,  indeed,  some 
men  in  Paris  who  would  rather  storm  the 
Malakoff  than  be  the  man  in  black.  But 
the  ladies  have  their  own  way  in  these  mat- 
ters. 

The  skating-club  has,  under  imperial  au- 


spices, become  an  institation  of  modem 
times ;  but  it  is  as  uncertain  as  the  poliUcs 
of  the  day,  and  the  moment  some  great 
gala  on  the  ice  is  matured,  a  thaw,  with 
»eet  and  rain,  comes  to  defeat  the  project. 
As  the  Parisian  is  always  ready  fbr  a  d^ 
jeuner,  the  Bois  is  redolent  with  hospitali- 
ty. The  little  Moulin  Vert  invites  yon  at 
tne  extremity  of  the  Avenue  de  Tlmpera- 
trice ;  the  famoas  Gillet  has  his  '*  salons  de 
100  converts  "  and  '*  cabinets  particaliers  " 
at  the  Porte  Maillot;"  but  the  Pa*villon 
d'Armenonville,  near  the  Jardin  d*AccIi- 
matation,  is  the  most  favoured  of  alL  Tw ice 
a  year  there  is  a  general  battue  of  rabtuts, 
when  a  firanc  has  to  be  paid  for  every  coney 
killed,  and  proved  not  to  be  a  dog  or  a  cat^ 
and  the  money  thus  collected  goes  to  the 
hospitals. 

The  wood  park  and  chftteau  of  Vinoeones 
possess  much  that  is  historically  more 
imposing,  and  picturesquely  more  gratify- 
ing, than  the  too  manifeistly  factitious  bean- 
ties  of  the  Bois.  But  no  one  goes  there, 
save  groups  of  bourgeois  bound  on  a  pic-nic, 
or  bonnes  with  their  charges  in  search  of 
milk  from  the  cow  at  what  is  called  ^  la 
ferme,"  close  by  the  Tir  National. 

The  boulevards  are  socially  divided  in- 
to two  parts:  that  of  which  the  Temple 
constitutes  the  centre  is  very  happily  given 
over  to  the  veteran  panegyrist  of  grisettes 
—  Paul  de  Kock ;  that  to  which  the  Boule- 
vard des  Italiens  constitutes  the  soul,  is  en- 
trusted to  the  more  aristocratic  pen  of  De 
la  B^doUi^re.  But,  alas  !  Paul  de  Kock, 
of  whom  one  of  his  confreres  writes  as  a 
thing  gone  by,  has  nothing  but  reminiscen- 
ces. Where  once  was  a  confbsed  heap  of 
theatres  and  shows  —  something;  like  an 
English  fair  —  are  now  the  Caserne  du 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  ^'Magasins  R^o- 
nis,"  where  a  purchase  fbr  a  hundred  francs 
is  repaid  in  a  certain  number  of  years.  The 
Parisians  cannot  understand  why  they 
should  pay  at  all,  if  they  are  to  be  reim- 
bursed. The  Boulevard  du  Temple  was 
called  the  Boulevard  du  Grime,  from  the 
melodramatic  character  of  the  performan- 
ces; and  the  still  more  ancient  quarter, 
styled  the  Marais,  began  at  the  same  point 
The  old  Jardin  Turc  is  now  a  restaurant, 
kept  by  Bonvallet,  and  much  frequented. 
To  obtain  a  cabinet,  it  must  be  secured  days 
beforehand.  Robin,  the  prestidigitator,  and 
Dejazet  to  whom,  like  Ninon  and  Saqui,  age 
is  unknown,  have  thetr  little  theatres  near 
the  Ch&tean  d'Eau.  Beyond  is  Dejean's  Cir- 
cus, where  Ldotard  and  Batty  were  first 
introdnced  to  Paris.  Paadeloup  giyes  <^la»* 
sical  concerts  there  every  Sunday,  which 
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Paul  de  Rock  says,  the  neighbours  go  to 
hear,  upon  the  same  principle  that  people 
^o  to  the  Th^Atre  des  Italiens  —  because  it 
18  the  thiog.  ^'Vanitas  vanitatum  I  **  he 
exclaims ;  but  Paul  is  getting  old.  The 
Boulevard  Beaumarchais,  which  stretches 
down  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  is  now 
one  of  the  hanclsomest  in  Paris ;  but  Paul 
doee  not  tell  us  who  lives  there.  It  is  true 
Xinon  dwelt  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  des 
Toumelles,  and  Maugiron,  Qu^lus,  and 
Livarot  fought  Riberac,  D'Entraques,  and 
Schomberg,  near  the  same  spot.  But  those 
were  the  times  of  the  Mousquetaires  and 
the  Pr^ieuses ;  now  the  Th^tre  Beaumar- 
chais, small  as  it  is,  cannot  find  an  audi- 
ence. 

Fashion  indeed  changes.  The  Palais 
Royal  succeeded  to  the  Place  Royale  and 
the  Marais  ;  and  now  the  boulevards,  from 
the  Porte  Saint  Martin  to  the  Madeleine, 
have  become  the  centres  of  movement  and 
pleasure.  Commerce,  however,  still  holds 
Its  sway  from  the  Porte  Saint  Denis  to  that 
of  Montmartre ;  and  a  monumental  bazaar 
stands  in  this  recion,  but  it  has  never 
thrived.  It  is  not,  indeed,  till  the  bronzes 
of  Barbedieune  are  passed,  that  the  crowd 
and  bustle  beffins.  When  a  procession  has 
to  pass,  the  places  at  the  raised  railings  on 
the  Boulevard  Montmartre  are  taken  by 
ni^ht,  and  let  next  day  at  extravagant 
prices.  But  the  boulevard  beyond  is  en- 
cumbered with  strangers,  bourgeois,  flan- 
eurs, j,oumalists,  artists,  actors,  and  men 
whose  reputation  has  been  made  and  un- 
done twenty  times.  Poor  veterans!  they 
still  linger  outside  the  CM  de  Madrid, 
CM  de  SuMe,  CM  des  Vari^t^s,  especially 
at  absinthe-time ;  and  they  cling  to  their 
'*  soupe  k  I'oignon  **  at  midnight  as  permst- 
ently  as  haggard-looking  young  ladies  do 
in  the  morning  to  their  "  carafe  de  groseille  " 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  beiore  going  home. 
The  **  passages  **  are,  in  the  present  day, 
what  the  Palais  Roval  was  in  olden 
times.  Early  in  the  morning  they 
are  quiet  and  silent  enough.  The  onlv 
living  beinsB  are  shop-boys  and  shop-girls 
toiling  at  their  respective  duties.  But  to- 
wards eleven  the  habitu^  of  the  Diner  de 
Paris,  Diner  du  Rocher,  or  of  the  Diner  du 
Passage  Jouffroy,  begin  to  pick  their  way 
through  shawls,  toys,  flower-pots,  arm-chairs, 
and  aquariums,  in  pursuit  of  their  d^jei^ners. 
They  are  easily  recognised  by  their  anxious 
looks  at  their  watch^,  to  see  if  it  is  really 
eleven.  At  mid-day  provincials  and  stran- 
gers make  their  appearance.  They  are  just 
as  easily  recognised,  by  their  looking  at  the 
shops.    The  crowd  is  materially  increased 


by  numbers  of  industrials,  journalist.s,  art- 
ists, actors,  and  others,  who  have  to  take 
the  **  passages  **  on  their  way.     There  are 
also  many  persons  who  take  positions  "  en 
permanence "  in  the  passages,  for  purposes 
of  their  own.    At  five  the  journals  du  soir 
are  distributed  at  the  kiosks  of  the  boule- 
vards, and  great  is  the  noise  and  confusion 
—a  perfect  Babel  of  languages.    It  is  not 
without  reason  that  there  are  a  **  libra! rie 
internationale "  and  literary  salons  in  the 
boulevards.     Some  people  have  to  consult  a 
dictionary  to  make  their    wishes    known. 
At  six  o'clock  the  excitement  becomes  in- 
tense.    The  faubourg  makes  its  appearance. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  **  quartiers  "  Breda 
and  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  advance  to  the 
conquest    of  the    boulevards.      Their    ap- 
proach is  signalised  by  the  rattle  of   iet  or- 
naments, the  rustling    of  silks,   and    the 
odour  of  musk.    The  uniform  worn  by  these 
Amazons,  and  the  variety  and  absurdity  of 
hats  and  feathers,  is  something  appalling, 
even  in  Paris.     They  not  the  less  take  up 
their  strategic  positions  with  all  the  gravity 
of  veteran  soldiers,  fVom  the  passage  Jout- 
froy  to  the  Rue  de  la  Gbauss^  d'Antin. 
The   daily  carnival  of  Paris  now  begins. 
The  **  ieunesse  dorde  "  of  modern  times  re- 
ceived Its  name  of  "  gandins  **  from  this  very 
Boulevard  des  Italiens,  to  which  the  mem- 
ory of  1815  has  attached  the    traditional 
and  popular  name  of  Boulevard  de   Gand. 
The  name  alone  suffices  to  conjure  up  to 
all  true  Parisians  the*  memory    of  those 
^  soupers  fins,"  and  prolonged  orgies,  with 
which  the  daily  carnival  of  the   auricle  of 
the  heart  of  Europe,   and  indeed  of  the 
world,  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  brought  to 
a  conclusion. 


THOSE  BUTCHERS'  BILLS. 

Those  butchers'  bills,  those  butchers'  bills  I 
How  many  a  mind  their  total  fills. 
Reflecting,  at  this  costly  time, 
On  loin  and  leg,  on  coarse  and  prime  I 

Those  happy  days  are  passed  away, 
When  sixpence  roimd  we  used  to  pay. 
And  sometimes,  if  the  joint  was  veal, 
A  sweetbread  graced  the  closing  meal. 

And  so  'twill  ho  when  we  are  gone. 
Those  butchers  still  will  lay  it  on ; 
And  other  bards,  with  other  quills, 
Will  write  about  their  heavy  bills. 
-PiuicA. 
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From  The  Spectator,  Jon.  11. 
THE  LAWS  OF  ALLEGIANCE. 

It  18  very  possible,  we  think  it  nearly 
certain,  that  tne  Laws  of  Allegiance  will 
next  Session  come  before  Parliament  in  a 
very  serious  form.    The  '^  tall  talk  "  in  the 
Amerioan  House  of  Representatives  does 
not  always  mean  much,  more  especially  as 
that  House  has  no  direct  connection  with 
foreign  affairs ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
this  case  the  people  of  the  United  States 
share  the  feehngs  of  their  representatives. 
They  have  two  motives  (or  susceptibility 
upon  the  subject,  one  of  which  has  entirely 
escaped  publicists  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic.   In  the  first  place,  they  dislike  very 
much  the  idea  of  permitting  immigrants  to 
retain  their  former  with   their   new  alle- 
giance, to  have,  as  they  express  it,  ^'  two 
countries."    Not  to  mention  the  use  made 
of  the  old  rule  during  the  Civil  War  to 
avoid  service,  they  wish  that  all  immigrants 
who  settle  among  them    should    look   to 
America  as  their  home,  should    cease   to 
think  about  the  '<  Old  World,"  should,  as 
they  constantly  tell  the  Irish,  choose  be- 
tween the  *^  Starrv  **  fiag  and  the  Green 
one.    They  want  America  to  absorb,  and 
not  simply  to  be  vbited  by,  Europeans.    In 
the  second  place,  the  grievanoe  is  the  only 
one  which  combines  two  classes  of  settlers 
usually  antagonistic  —  the  Germans  and  the 
Irish.    Naturally,  the  Germans  who  emi- 
grate do  it  just  before  they  would  be  liable 
to  military  service,  and  naturally  also  the 
German  Governments,  who  regard  the  lia- 
bility to  conscription  as  a  semi-sacred  obli- 
gation, catch  them  whenever  they  ^o  back 
again.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Irish  com- 
plain that  when  arrested  in  England  for  po- 
litical offences,  they  can  set  no  help  what^ 
ever  firom  the  American  Minister,  who  does 
not  consider  them  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  the  full  sense.    They  are  refused, 
for  example,  the  privilege,  of  which  they 
think  much,  of  being  tried  by  mixed  juries, 
a  privilege  intended,  we  may  remark,  only 
to  secure  the  intelligibility  to  the  jury  of  the 
prisoner's  defence.     The  Grermans  and  Irish 
combined  are  very  powerful,  and  American 
politicians  are  naturally  anxious  that  their, 
pet  grievance,  which  seems  to  them  a  mere 
relic  of  bygone  ideas,  of  the  personal  rela- 
tion between  subject  and  monarch,  should 
be  removed.     We  have  little  doubt  nego- 
tiations on  the  subject  will  be  commenced 
both  with  Prussia  and  England,  and  as  lit- 
tle that  if  the  American  Government  will 
meet  some  serious  difficulties  of  detail  in  a 


frank  spirit  those  negotiations  will  be 
cessful.    There  is  really  nothing  to  resist, 
though  there  is  a  ^eat  deal  to  arrange. 
There  may  be  even  in  England,  and  ther^ 
certainly  are  in  Prussia,  a  few  people  re- 
maining who  consider  a  transfer  of   alle- 
giance a  moral  wrong;  who  hold,  to  quote 
the  extreme  example,  that  for  a  person 
born  in  England  to  fire  on  a  Queen's  ship 
is  an  act  of  treachery  deserving  of  the  gal- 
lows ;  who  think,  as,  for  instance,  Gait    the 
novelist  thought|  and  said  in  a  8|>eec1i   of* 
straneely  pathetic  eloauence  put  into   the 
mouth  of  Laurie  Toad,  that  a  man   who 
changed  his    allegiance    ** betrayed"     his 
country,  but  statesmen  have  become  more 
cosmopolitan  in  their  ideaa      With  them 
the  question  will  be  simply  one  of  national 
expediency,  and  national  expediency  tells 
all  on  one  side.     There  is  no  use  whatever 
in  keeping  an  unwilling  subject  who  lives 
abroad,  in  forcing  a  man  to  render  service 
the  value  of  which  consists  in  the  wiUing^ 
ness  with  which  it  is  rendered.    The  on^ 
result  of  such  laws  is  to  compel  those  "who 
are  subjected  to  them  to  fight,  if  they  do 
fight,  with  a  halter  round  their  necks,  that 
is,  to  make  them  admirable  enemies ;  or  if 
they  do  not  fight,  to  reduce  them  to  nea- 
tralswho  earnestly  desire  the  victory  of  the 
illegal  cause.    In  no  case  can  any  assistaDce 
be  obtained  from  them,  for  though  we  ad- 
mit the  occasional  value  of  an  unwiljing 
ally,  the  unwillingness  is  effective  when 
there  is  no  power  of  compulsion ;  and  even 
in  Prussia  tne  law,  instead  of  yielding  on- 
willing  conscripts  to  the  Army,  onlv  serves 
to  keep  wealthy,  and  therefore  useful,  viat- 
ors away. 

Of  tlie  law  itself  there  can  be  no  donbt. 
Allegiance,  by  the  admission  of  all  Ameri- 
can as  well  as  all  European  legalists,  can- 
not be  terminated  in  the  present  state  of 
the  law  by  the  act  of  the  person  subject  ro 
the  law.  A  man  might  as  well  claim  the 
right  to  advertise  that  he  would  never  keep 
a  contract,  and  plead  that  as  a  reason  why 
breach  of  contract  on  his  part  was  not  pim« 
ishable  by  law.  The  practice  supports  the 
theory,  for  we  still  clatm  the  right  of  shoot* 
ing  British  subiects  taken  in  arms  against 
the  Queen,  ana  though  we  seldom  actually 
execute,  the  right  has  never  been  aban- 
doned. What  should  we  lose  if  it  were  ? 
Simply  a  proud  but  most  unreal  belief  that 
British  citizenship  can  never  be  shaken  ofT^ 
that  the  Queen  can  claim  her  subject,  the 
country  its  citizen  under  all  circomatances, 
that  nothing  save  death  can  terminate  the 
obligations  of  the  Briton  to  his  fiag  ?  What 
is  that  belief  in  practice  worth  ?  Nothing  at 
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all.  Every  year  a  hundred  or  two  hundred 
thousand  peroons  quit  the  United  Kingdom 
for  an  alien  or^  it  may  be,  hostile  shore,  en- 
list in  itB  amuefi,  swell  its  revenues,  culti- 
Tate  its  fields,  add  their  whole  strength  to 
its  resources  for  war  as  well  as  peace.  We 
haye  no  means,  evea  if  we  had  the  will,  to 
atop  that  process,  to  check  this  extraordi- 
nary exodus,  —  far  more  marvelloos  than 
the  outpouring  of  Asia  upon  Europe  which 
crushed  the  Roman  world,  —  which  is  every 
year  hurrying  an  army  as  great  as  Attila's 
from  the  old  world  to  the  new.  To  hold  these 
emigrants  to  their  allegiance  is  folly.  We 
cannot  hold  them.  All  we  can  do  is  by  claim- 
ing to  hold  them  to  make  them  rather  more 
deadly  enemies  than  they  otherwise  would 
become.  But  if  they  return  ?  They  must 
return  either  as  friends  or  foes.  If  as 
friends,  they  will  swell  our  resources  quite 
as  much  under  the  name  of  Americans  as 
under  that  of  American  Irish ;  if  as  enemies, 
their  double  nationality  is  an  additional 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  dealing  with  them. 
They  claim  all  the  sympathy  doe  to  politi- 
cal martyrs,  and  all  the  diplomatic  protec- 
tion sometimes  accorded  to  concealed  fili- 
busters. Kelly  and  Deasy,  if  Americans, 
would  be  ordinary  pirates,  invaders  unrec- 
ognized by  their  own  country  and  unac- 
knowledged by  ours,  liable  to.  the  fate 
of  such  men -— military  execution.  The 
mixed  jury  of  which  they  think  so  much  is 
s  merely  municipal  institution,  which  has 
become  wholly  unnecessaiy,  which  can  be 
abolished  in  a  month,  and  which  is  neyer 
claimed  by  men  of  any  other  race,  who 
know  quite  well  their  own  countrymen  will 

give  them  the  benefit  of  fewer  doubts  than 
lie  placable  English  bourgeois.  Nationali- 
ty gives  no  right  of  invasion,  and  what  ex- 
cept invasion  hare  we  to  dread  from  for- 
dgners  ?  But  they  may  repent  and  become 
British  citizens  again  ?  Certainly  they  may, 
and  we  have  only  to  make  naturalization 
easy  to  gratify  to  the  full  that  most  laudable 
desire.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  not 
twenty  applications  a  year  for  naturalization 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  in  England, 
every  resident  is  treated  as  a  British  sub- 
ject, unless  he  himself  pleads  that  he  ob- 
jects to  be  so  treated.  At  least  one  alien  is 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  there  are 
hundreds  who,  if  the  question  were  ever  se- 
riously mooted,  would  find  it  impossible  to 
prove  their  nationality.  How  many  sugar- 
bakers,  or  tailors,  or  confeotionere  in  Lon- 
don ever  take  out  letters  of  natqralization  ? 
The  troth  is,  that  partly  from  indifference, 
partly  from  an  honest  belief  that  the  stran- 


ger within  our  gates  brings  aid  and  not  in- 
jury, we  do  alroady,  without  law,  all  the 
Americans  are  about  to  say  ought  to  be 
done  by  law. 

Difficulties  of  details  there  will  be,  wo 
admit,  and  some  of  them  of  a  very  serious 
character.  The  changes  can  be  effected 
only  by  treaty,  and  that  treaty  must,  to 
some  extent,  override  municipal  law.  For 
one  example,  we  cannot  either  permit  or 
claim  the  right  of  naturalization  without 
consent,  reasonable  delay,  and  legal  for- 
malities. A  man  may  reside  fitly  years  in 
a  foreign  country,  and  if  he  continuously 
claims  British  protection  he  must  be  pro- 
tected, if  necessary,  by  the  national  sword. 
Not  to  protect  him  is  to  resign  our  claim  to 
be  a  nation.  Then  we  cannot  be  permitted 
to  deny  the  right,  say,  of  a  French  tribunal 
to  jud^  M.  Louis  Blanc  par  contumace 
for  articles  in  the  Temps,  merely  because  he 
has  resided  ami  been  respected  among  us  for 
sixteen  years.  He  must  perform  some  act 
to  be  specified  by  treaty  relieving  himself 
of  French  rights  and  acquiring  ours,  —  we 
beg  his  pardon  heartily  for  suggesting  even 
as  an  ar^ment  such  a  degradation.  Nor 
can  the  United  States  be  permitted  to  de- 
cree a  three  months*  or  one  month's  resi- 
dence, sufficient  for  naturalization  by  in- 
ternational law.  That  would  be  simply  to 
decree  that  every  Canadian  sailor  was  at 
liberty  to  choose  between  two  sides  without 
really  accepting  the  obligations  of  either, 
a  position  practically  intolerable.  Some 
formal  and  visible  inode  of  naturalization 
must  be  settled  by  treaty,  to  the  immense 
content  of  Americans  on  the  seaboard,  who 
are  now  crushed  by  immigrant  votes  throvrn 
by  persons  who  have  never  complied  with 
any  law  at  all.  And  finally,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  abolish  the  absurd  laws  under 
which,  in  most  countries,  aliens  not  nat« 
uralized  are  forbidden  to  acquire  real 
estate,  laws  which,  for  example,  it  naturali* 
zation  meant  the  renunciation  of  one's  own 
country,  would  empty  Geneva  of  its  richest 
and  most  useful  landed  proprietors.  But 
with  these  details  arranj^d  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  any  man  residing  abroad,  after  a 
delay,  say,  of  one  year,  dhould  not  be  al« 
lowed  to  select  the  nationality  to  which  he 
chooses  to  belong.  If  an  Irishman  in 
America  likes  to  m  an  American,  why  not 
let  him?  why  compel  him  to  be  a  subject 
of  Her  Majesty  just  when  his  subjection 
[wevents  onr  punishing  him  for  invasion 
without  national  warrant  V  There  is  no 
need  to  compel  any  man  to  quit  ns,  and  no 
joaltfioation  for  doing  it ;  but  there  is  also 
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Ho  ne^  to  prevent  him,  and  only  an  im- 
aginary justification  for  doing  it  **  Allegi- 
ance "  is  not  an  abstract  moral  virtue,  bat 
a  duty  of  citizeMhip  imposed  for  the  com- 
mon good,  like  the  duty  of  paying  taxes ; 
and  to  claim  the  allegiance  of  an  Irishman  in 
niinois  because  he  was  bom  without  his  own 
consent  in  Cork,  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be 
to  claim  a  right  to  tax  him  for  the  samd 
reason.  If  he  may  pay  taxes  to  buy  bullets 
to  shoot  us  with,  as  he  must  by  all  laws  muni- 
cipal and  international,  why  may  he  not  also 
fire  off  the  bullets  ?  Let  the  man  choose, 
and  having  chosen,  treat  him  as  if  he  were 
by  birth  a  subject  of  another  State,  as  he  is 
by  a  much  better  right,  his  own  decision. 

But  we  may  be  asked,  granting  the  right- 
inlness  of  the  change,  why  should  it  be 
made  ?  Why  not  leave  thinss  as  they  have 
existed  ever  since  the  consolidation  of  the 
fetidal  order  of  society  ?  For  two  reasons ; 
first,  that  a  powerful  ally,  who  may  be  a 
dangerous  enemy,  asks  us  to  make  the 
change ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  change 
would  be  greatly  to  our  political  advantage. 
The  first  reason  needs  no  comment  except 
this,  that  no  journal  will  advocate  resistance 
to  America  in  a  just  cause  —  like,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Beirut*  of  the  Trent^ — sooner 
than  oun;  but  this,  while  emigration  is 
allowed  or  encouraged,  is  not  a  just  cause. 
The  second  is  much  more  complete  than 
ordinary  politicians  think.  These  Ameri- 
canized Irish  are  a  nuisance,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  Irish  Americanised,  and  not 
Americans  pure  and  simple.  If  they  were, 
their  own  Government  would  have  the 
business  of  controlling  them,  or  would  be 
responsible  for  them.  If  they  were,  they 
would  not  be  patriots,  but  foreign  in- 
vaders, liable  unaer  a  strong  Alien  Act  to 
summary  deportation,  or  to  be  treated  as 
invaders  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands. 
If  they  were,  the  patriotism  of  the  country 
would  not  be  confused  by  a  vague  notion 
which,  if  Englishmen  ever  formulized  any- 
thing, would  probably  express  itself  in  a 
doubt  whether,  after  all,  the  "  sacred  ri^ht 
of  insurrection"  did  not  somehow  exist. 
It  is  we,  not  the  Americans,  who  will  gain, 
and  gain  very  greatly,  by  surrendering  a 
claim  which  we  can  never  enforce  whon  it 
would  be  useful,  which  hampers  our  domes- 
tic action  against  conspirators,  and  which 
is  as  inconsistent  with  the  ideas  of  the 
nineteenth  century  as  the  right  of  persecu- 
tion. All  fhcts  must  sooner  or  later  be 
recognized  by  wise  legislators,  and  the  grand 
fhotof  our  generation,  the  fact  before  which 
new  Army  Bills  are  trivialities,  is  that  Bit- 


rope  ^ours  an  army  of  300,000  soals  eYery 
year  into  North  America,  an  army  which 
Europe  may  claim  if  it  pleases,  but  whicli 
becomes,  in  all  substantial  pointi^  heartilj' 
American. 


From  The  Saturday  Bevlew,  Kov.  2S. 
THE  GOyBBVHBNT  A17DTHE  TELBGRAJ"HS. 

The  official  para^aph  which  announces 
the  Government  BiU  for  acquiring  po88e»- 
sion  of  the  telegraph  system  leaves  it  in 
doubt  whether  the  purchase  is  to  be  opi- 
tional  or  compulsory ;  but  if  the  Post  Office 
is  authorized  to  establish  telegraphic  com- 
munication, the  Companies  will  have  no 
practical  choice  in  the  matter.  As  the  cur- 
rent of  popular  opinion  has  of  late  set 
strongly  m  favour  of  administrative  central- 
ization, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Par- 
liament will  favour  the  withdrawal  of  tlie 
telegraphs  from  the  control  of  private  en- 
terprise ;  and  if  the  proposed  terms  of  pur- 
chase are  equitable,  it  will  scarcely  be 
worth  the  wnile  of  the  shareholders  to  re* 
sist.  The  grant  of  fiill  compensation  ia  as 
expedient  as  it  is  just,  for  adventurers  who 
try  mechanical  and  commercial  experiments 
for  the  public  jgood  are  likely  to  be  diacour* 
aged  if  the  fruits  of  success  are  appropriated 
by  the  community.  If  the  telegrapb  had 
proved  a  failure,  Parliament  would  not 
have  made  good  the  loss,  and  it  has  no 
right  to  claim  on  behalf  of  the  State  the 
actual  or  proximate  profits.    The  only  le- 

S'timate  ^ain  to  the  revenue  must  arUe 
Dm  unity  of  management,  and  from 
the  saving  which  may  perhaps  arise 
firom  the  employment  of  postmasters,  and 
the  nse  of  the  existing  post-offices.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  the  Telegraph 
Companies  have  not  troulflcd  themselves 
to  earn  popularity  by  extending  and 
improving  public  accommodation.  With  an 
obstinacy  or  obtuseness  which  will  perhape 
be  inherited  by  their  Post  Office  successors, 
they  have  steadily  disregarded  the  essential 
consideration  of  speed  in  the  transmission 
of  messages.  Finaing  it  impossible  to  re> 
strain  the  velocity  of  uie  electric  fluid  from 
end  to  end  of  the  wire,  they  are  accustomed 
to  lose  at  either  end  of  the  ioumey  as  moch 
as  possible  of  the  time  which  is  saved  be- 
tween  the  operator  and  the  receiving- 
office.  The  boys  who  carry  telegraphic 
despatches  may  be  recognised  by  their  loit- 
ering gait,  and  the  clerks  are  apparently 
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selected  ibr  tbeir  indifference  to  the  urgen- 
cy Off  customers.  Still  graver  inconve- 
nience is  caused  by  the  wa»t  of  reciprocal 
arrangements  amons  different  Companies. 
There  is  no  telegraim-offiee  in  the  kinedom 
which  possesses  an  accurate  list  of  ail  sta- 
tions to  which  a  message  can  be  despatched, 
although  the  clerks  generally  conseot  to 
receive  the  message  and  the  payment,  af^r- 
wards  exercising  a  discretion  as  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract.  In  the  hope  that 
the  Post  Office  will  do  the  work  better  and 
cheaper,  a  majority  of  those  who  use  the 
electric  telegraph  will  almost  certainly  sup* 
port  the  proposal  of  the  Cbvenmnat.  The 
scheme,  in  eomnon  with  almost  all  the  fi- 
nancial And  administrative  measures  of  the 
present  Governmentt  orisinated  during  Mr. 
Gladstone's  tenure  of  offioe,  so  that  it 
will  not  be  impeded  by  party  imposition. 
If  the  Bill  is  referred  to  a  Select  Commit- 
tee, the  Companies  will  probably  confine 
their  objections  to  any  alleged  insufficiency 
of  compensation,  knowing  that  when  the 
preamble  is  passed  their  interests  will  be 
at  the  mercy  of  Paritament.  The  capital 
invested  in  telegraphs  is  small  in  propoi^ 
tion  to  the  extent  of  the  undertaking,  and 
the  Grovemment,  being  comparatively  in- 
different to  loss,  could  at  once  ruin  any  re- 
calcitrant Company  by  a  privileged  oompe- 
tition. 

The  promoters  of  the  scheme  slate  with 
perfect  truth  that  many  towns  and  villages 
are  at  present  without  telegraphic  commu- 
nication, and  the  implied  infiwence  that  the 
P(wt  Office  will  supply  the  want  represents, 
it  may  be  hoped,  the  serious  intentions  of 
t&e  department ;  ^et  it  wiM  be  strange  if, 
in  the  administration  of  the  telegraph  sys- 
tem, the  Post  Office  throwv  aside  its  habit- 
ual indifference  to  the  effieiency  of  the 
public  service  in  rural  districts.  In  all 
practicable  cases  the  Office  preftss  mail- 
carts  to  railways,  and  fbot-postmen  to  mail- 
carts  ;  nor  is  any  sight  more  common  in  a 
country  village  than  the  passage  of  a  mail- 
tram  on  its  way  to  a  distant  post  town, 
flxxn  which  a  messenger  walks  back  at  his 
leisure  with  the  post  bags  in  the  oomse  of 
the  day.  The  bags  from  London  to  one  of 
the  principal  county  towns  ia  the  home 
distnct  are  once  a  day  taken  by  a  mail- 
cart  over  a  bleak  hill  which  is  always  ren- 
dered impassable  by  snow  three  or  four 
tfmes  in  the  course  of  the  winter.  Two 
railways  have  for  many  years  connected 
the  town  directly  with  London;  bnt  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  despotic  power 
and  of  inflicting  pubKc  inconvenience  offers 
an  irresistible  attraction  to  the  Fdst  CMke. 


When  private  persons  who  are  aggrieved 
write  to  complain  of  abuses,  their  letters 
are  referred  to  the  District  Inspector,  who 
of  course  reports  that  his  own  arrange- 
ments require  no  change  or  improvement. 
It  is  not  every  district  which  is  blessed 
with  an  active  railway  Director,  or  with  a 
zealous  member  of  Parliament ;  and  unless 
there  is  a  peer  in  the  neighbourhood  who 
cares  to  receive  his  letters  early,  there  is 
no  opportunity  of  appealing  to  the  exalted 
dignitary  who  nominally  presides  over  the 
department.    As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  every  newspaper  paragraph 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Post  Office  pro- 
ceeds from  officisd  sources ;  and  attentive 
readers  will  often  find  that  ostentations  an- 
nouncements of  changes  point  to  a  with- 
drawal of  accommodation.    In  Post  Office 
language,  a  rule  that  letters  must  be  posted 
at  an  earlier  hour  than  before  is  common* 
ly  headed  **  Atrceleration  of  the  Mails."    In 
one  of  the  official  articles  on  the  proposed 
assumption  of  the  telegraphs,  the  writer  in- 
cautiously dwelt  on  the  convenience  which 
would  be  derived  from  the  transmission  of 
telegraphic  messages  by  the  letter-carriers 
in  their  rounds.     Onl^  a  Post  Office  func- 
tionary could  have  failed  to  perceive  that 
the  lazy  boys  who  arc  to  be  superseded  by 
the  letteiHsarriers  are  at  least  sent  on  spe* 
cial  errands,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  mes- 
sages at  the  office.    The  periodical  circula- 
tion of  despatches,  which  for  the  most  part 
represent  immediate  urgency,  would  render 
telegraphs  practically  useless.     A  letter  re- 
ceived at   St.  Marti  nVle-Grand  at  three 
p.  M.  is  at  present  delivered  in  the  Tyburn- 
ian  district  between  seven  and  eight,  and^ 
according  to  the  official  plan,  telegraphic 
messages  will  hereafter  be  even  more  wan- 
tonly delayed.    It  is  often  worth  while  to 
save  five  hours  out  of  six  by  sending  a 
telecram,  but  few  persons  would  care  to 
send  a  message  to  London  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  it  would  reach  its  destination 
four  hours  after  its  arrival  at  the  office.    If 
special    messengers    are  employed,  there 
will  in  that  respect  be  no  diminution  of 
expense ;    but  the  rent  of  offices  will  be 
saved,  and  in  many  instances  the  post- 
masters or  their  assistants  may  convenient- 
ly undertake  the  duties  of  telegraph  opera- 
tors and  clerks.    The  extension  of  the  sys- 
tem of  uniform  charges  from  letters  to  mes- 
sages will  be  perfecUy  reasonable.    It  may 
be  an  anomaly  that  a  letter  should  be  sent 
from  Comwau  to  the  Orkneys  for  a  pen- 
ny, but  additional  distance  has  no  percept- 
ible influence  on  the  cost  of  a  telegram. 
As  liir  Bowland  Hill  has  taught  the  pres 
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ent  generation  tbe  habit,  if  not  the  art,  of 
writing,  so  cheapness  and  f^iiity  of  tele- 
graphic communication  will  perhaps  tend 
to  substitute  messages  for  letters;  bat  if 
the  tariff  is  properly  adjusted,  the  revenne 
of  Che  office  will  be  secured,  even  if  the 
sources  from  which  it  is  derived  are  in 
some  degree  altered.  As  a  message  era- 
ploys  more  labour  for  its  transmission  than 
a  letter,  the  charge  may  properly  be  higher, 
but  the  Compj^nies  have  probably  not  yet 
lowered  their  tariff  to  the  most  profitable 
level. 

It  will  not  be  necesiary  to  secnre  to  the 
Post   Olfice  the  monopoly  of  telegraphic 
despatches,  although  the  department  has 
the  exclusive  right  of  conveying  letters.    If 
private  owners  of  a  line  can  undersell  the 
Crovernment,  their  enterprise  will   prove 
that  the  charges  are  too  high,  and  it  is  un- 
likely that  such  an  enterprise  would  be  at- 
tempted except  as  a  corrective  of  notorious 
evils.    The  railways  will  find  it  necessary 
to  maintain  their  telegraphs  for  the  service 
of  their  lines,  and  there  will  be  some  diffi- 
culty in  placing  the  same  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  the  Post  Office  for  general 
use ;  but  details  of  this  kind  can  be  ar- 
ranged by  competent   persons    when  the 
principle  of  the  transfer  has  once  been  ad- 
mitted.   There  will  be  room  for  financial 
ingenuity  in  the  necessary  arrangement  for 
charging  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
purchase-money  on  the  profits  of  the  under- 
taking.   The  net  revenue  of  the*Post  Office 
is  a  tax  levied  at  an  arbitrary  rate ;  nor  is 
there  any  abstract  reason  against  perform- 
ing at  cost  price  a  service  which  requires 
little  or  no  capital.     The  form  of  the  im- 
post is  not  likely  to  be  changed,  because  a 
penny  is  a  convenient  price  of  postage,  and 
a  million  and  a  quarter  of  income  is  wel- 
come to  the  Exchequer ;  but  it  is  possible 
that  at  some  future  time  the  tax  may  be  re- 
mitted, and  the  payment  for  postage  regu- 
lated by  the  outlay.     The  telegraph  wires 
must,  in  the  first  instance,  bear  the  burden 
of  the  interest  of  the  purchase-money,  and 
of  a  sinking-fund  for  instalments  of  the 
principal.    The  Government  will  also  ex- 
pect to  receive  a  percentage  on  the  receipts, 
as  in  the  case  of  letters.     Even  if  the  un- 
dertaking involves  neither  profit  nor  loss, 
it  will  perhaps  tend  to  the  pabUc  advantage 
by  promoting  cheapness  and  establishing 
Qiuformity. 


IVom  The  Spectator,  ISw,  TL 
GOVEBNXBNT  AND  THE  TELEGRAPHS. 


A  small  portion  of  a  Roman  tesselated  pave- 
ment has  Ween  discovered  by  workmen  while 
preparing  the  foundations  for  the  restoration  of 
the  south  transept  of  Gloucester  Cathedral. 


Thb  Tory  Government    is    appax«ntly 
about  to  do  a  very  wise  and  a  very  large 
thing,  in  doing  which  they  will,  unless  we 
are  greatly  mistaken,  have  the  cordial  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  originator  of  the 
desien.    According  to  the  Observer^  a  Bill, 
drafted  some  time  since,  is  to  be  introduced 
this  session  giving  the  Poetmastei^Greneral 
power  to  purchase,  work,  and  extend  all 
Telegraphs  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Mr.  8cudamore,  moreover,  has  been  direct- 
ed  to  make  the    arrangements  with  the 
Companies  and  to  organize  the  new  De- 
partment, which  will  be  arranged  upon  the 
theory  of  equal  justice  to  all  divisions  and 
sections  of  divisiona  in  the  kingdom,  and 
will  make  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  mii- 
fbrta  system  of  charge  independent  of  di^ 
tance,  and  based,  we  hope,  upon  the  dear, 
intelUgible,  and  jost  tariff  of  a  penny,  a 
halfpenny,  or  a  farthing  per  word,  witfioat 
useless  complications  as  to  length  of  mes- 
sage, inclusion  or  exclusion  of  address,  or 
an^hing  else.    The  choice  of  an  agent  it 
of  itself  a  most  si^ificant  fkct    We  know 
nothing  of  Mr.   Scndamore,  but  we  have 
noticed  for  some  yean  past  that  whenever 
Grovemment  intends  to  construct  anything, 
to  step  oat  of  the  lontine  of  sweeping  paths 
clear,  a  notice  has  appeared  that  £.  Sca- 
damore  is  engaged  m  the  matter,  and  the 
ultimate  scheme  comes  oat  large,  simple, 
and  efficient.    Nothing  so  big  in  principle 
as  the  State  Bank  system  has  ever  been 
constrocted  in  our  time,  and,  if  we  are  noi 
mistaken,  that  scheme,  which  made  £he  na- 
tion the  banker  of  the  poor,  was  dae  in  all 
but  conception  to  Mr.  Scudamore.     How* 
ever  that  may  be,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
Gk>vernment   has  resolved  apon  a  really 

great  measure  of  internal  iihprovement, 

a  measore  which,  as  we  have  consistently 
argued,  will  tri|de  the  beneficial  influence 
of  the  Post  Office,  and  we  only  regret  that 
its  final  adoption  will  not  be  left  to  the 
Householder  Parliament.  It  woald  be  a 
good  test  of  the  capadty  of  that  new  Sov> 
ereign  to  understand  his  age.  It  would 
compel  him  to  decide  once  for  all  whether 
he  intends  to  tread  the  old  and  weary  path 
of  mere  destmotion,  or,  to  put  it  more  faii^ 
ly,  of  mere  cleansing,  or  so  to  organise  the 
nation  that  no  crnmbs  or  fraffmeats  of  tta 
aggregate  power  should  be  useless^  thrown 
away.  The  absorption  of  the  Telegraphs 
is  a  test  qaestion  fys  Liberal  statesmen. 
There  is  no  need  to  abuse  the  existing  Com- 
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panieS)  wluch  have,  on  the  whole,  and  with 
one    marked    exception,  —» their  failure  to 
provide  suffieient  facilities  of  deliyerjr  — 
done  their  duty  as  well  as  the  claims  of 
their  shareholders  would  allow,  but  it  is 
certain  that  they  have  not  the  power  to 
make  telegraphic  communication  a  national 
or  universal  benefit.    They  cannot  honestly 
carry  it  where  it  does  not  pay,  and  the  dis- 
tricte  in  wluch  it  does  not  pay  are  the  dis- 
tricts which  want  it  most.     Caithness,  for 
Instance,  loses  thousands  a  year  in  the  value 
of  its  herring  ^^  take  *'  for  want  of  a  tele- 
graph, whiek,  as  the  Companies  thinks  would 
coet  them  sone  fraetion  of  their  dividend. 
The  case  is  the  same  in  parts  of  Wales, 
and,  indeed,  in  aXk  dtstrtots  which  lead  no- 
where and  contain  no  great  centres  of  pop- 
ulation.   They,  overweigl^ted  already  by 
their  seclusion,  are  left  without  the  one  in* 
strument  to  which  distance  is  no  b&rrier, 
which  can  cross  fifly  miles  of  moor  or  mo- 
raas  as  quickly  as  five  miles  of  granite  noad 
or  iron  rails.   Nor  can  the  Companies  reach 
the  manes  of  the  people.    Unable  to  stretch 
their  lines  CTerjrwhere,  they  are  ecjually 
unable   to   make   the   great    experiment 
of  reaching  all  classes,  oy  the   reduction 
of  their  rates  to  a  uniform  figure  with- 
in the  reach  of  every  man  who  is  in  earnest 
about  his  message.     A  shilling  does  not 
seem  much,  but  unless  the  receiver  of  the 
message  lives  within  a  certain  distance  of 
the  station  delivery  costi  him  three  tiotes 
the   charge,  and  quick  delivery,  that   is, 
delivery  on  horseback,  sometimes  six  or 
seven  times  as  much.    The  writer  himself 
sent  a  message  into  North  Essex  some  time 
back,  the  charge  for  which  was  under  half- 
a*crown,  while  the  cost  of  delivery  was  19s. 
Nothing  short  of  the  universal  extension  of 
the  telegraph  till  a  message  oan  be  trans- 
mitted to  every  post  oflice  will  extinguish 
this  evil,  and  even  then  the  increase  of  star 
tions  must  be  accompanied  with  such  a  re- 
duction of  fares  as  will  tempt  the  masses  to 
try  the  '*  lightning  post"    It  is  impossihle 
wholly  to  destroy  the  advantage  of  wealth 
in  such  matters,  bat  the  telegraph  will  re- 
main of  little  use  till  every  householder  can, 
by  walking  a  mile,  send  a  short  message  to 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  fbr,  say, 
sixpence.     The    difficulty    of    supplying 
wires  sufficient  for  such  a  business  is  merely 
part  of  the  same  inconvenience.    Our  Com- 
panies are,  to  be  sure^  timid,  the  writer 
having   counted  at   Vienna   upwards   of 
seventy  wires  upon  the  same  poles ;  but  if 
they  were  not,  they  ooold  net,  burdened  as 
they  are  by  high  ralM,  by  espenatve  sei^ 


vants,  and  by  the  demand  for  immediate 
dividends,  supply  facilities  so  great.  It  is 
only  the  State,  which  will  pay  little  or  no 
office  rent,  which  will  need  but  one  super- 
vising authority,  which  will  obtain  female 
signiSlers  at  marvellously  low  rates,  and 
which  will  appeal  to  the  entire  people,  that 
can  undertake  the  experiment.  Of  its  ul- 
timate success,  if  the  stations  are  every- 
where, the  rates  low  and  uniform,  and  de- 
livery Bwif^  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt. 
We  may  have  to  invest  a  million  or  two  a^ 
first,  but  within  three  years  England  will 
have  grown  perceptibly  smaller,  all  business 
will  be  accelerated,  all  districts  feel  that 
they  are  in  instant  and  close  relation  to  all 
others,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheq- 
uer will  be  able  to  announce  a  future  and 
definite  prospect  of  a  new  relief  to  the  tax- 
ation of  the  country.  So  believing,  we  are 
not  sorry  that  the  Act  contemplates  the 
voluntary  and  not  the  compulsory  transfer 
of  the  linesb  That  course  will  make  their 
purchase  a  little  more  .expensive,  it  may  be, 
thoughjuries  are  not  much  to  be  trusted ;  but 
it  avoids  the  needless  irritation  of  a  great  in- 
terest and  a  future  hostility  of  criticism 
which  is  above  all  things  dangerous,  be- 
cause it  will  compel  the  Departmeut  to  seek 
for  pecuniary,  before  it  has  secured  national, 
results.  Once  established  for  three  years, 
it  will  be  as  easy  to  abolish  the  State  Post 
as  the  State  Telegraph. 

The  purchase  of  the  Telegraphs  is,  how- 
ever, a  mere  matter  of  detail,  compared 
with  the  change  of  tone  which  a  parliamen- 
tary assent  to  that  purchase  will  reveal. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  any  such  proposition 
would  have  been  scouted  as  preposterous. 
The  middle  olass  had  accustomed  itself  to 
believe  that  its  individual  members  could  do 
anything,  but  that  its  total  representation 
could  do  nothing ;  that  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors was  always  wiser  than  a  Cabinet,  a 
Company  less  wasteful  than  a  Department, 
a  Chairman  stronger  than  a  great  official. 
The  success  of  the  Post  Office,  of  the  new 
Police  —  the  most  successful  experiment 
ever  tried,  which  has  never  received  a 
tenth  of  the  credit  it  deserves  —  of  special 
departments  like  the  Royal  Artillery, 
taught  it  nothing,  and  it  went  on  lauding 
itself  and  **  individual  enterprise,**  till 
thoughtful  men  grew  sick  of  the  very  words. 
The  illusion  cost  the  country,  in  one  de- 
partment of  effort  alone,  some  two  hun- 
dred millions  sterling,  and  it  is  now  nearly 
cured.  The  middle  class  knows  that  it  has 
mismanaged  the  Railway  system,  its  greatest 
enterprise,  as  completely  as  the  alliest  gov- 
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ernment  could  have  done,  far  worse,  for 
example,  than  the  Goyemment  of  Switzer- 
land has  done,  and  if  b^inning  to  doubt 
whether  the  nation  is  the  feeblest  of  all 
Companies.  At  the  same  time,  the  old 
dread  of  the  State  is  decaying  as  men  be- 
come convinced  that  the  State  is  but  them- 
selves well  organized,  and  we  do  not  de- 
spair yet  of  seeing  the  counter  theonr,  that 
<*  no  monopoly  can  be  worked  for  the  na- 
tional benefit  except  through  the  nation," 
,openly  acknowledged  by  English  statesmen, 
and  the  further  proposition,  tha^  "the 
weakness  of  indivicluals  ought  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  strength  of  all,"  receive 
what  it  has  never  had  yet,  a  fair  discussion. 
If  those  great  chan^et  ever  occur,  and  the 
tendency  of  events  is  in  that  direction,  we 
shall  yet  see  the  State  owning  and  man- 
aging all  railways,  pauperism  attacked 
through  the  application  under  State  guar- 
antees of  the  principle  of  insurance,  the 
poorer  cities,  hke  East  London,  assisted 
out  of  State  revenue,  compulsory  education, 
compulsory  hygiene,  a  State  trustee  whom 
testators  may  at  their  discretion  employ, 
and  a  guardianship  for  the  orphans  of  the 
poor,  which  the  State  now  provides  for  the 
orphans  of  the  rich.  Not  one  of  these 
things  of  course  will  come  immediately, 
many  of  them  may  not  come  for  years;  but 
every  great  step  we  take  is  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  if  the  new  electorate  will  but  see, 
as  it  may  be'  made  to  see,  that  acts  like  the 
purchase  of  the  Telegraphs  are  in  its  own 
direct  interest  —  that  the  rich  can  protect 
themselves,  but  only  the  State  can  be  trusted 
to  secure  fair  advantages  to  the  poor  —  the 
march  will  speedily  become  swift.  If  we 
are  to  have  democracy,  let  it  at  least  be 
constructive,  and  it  is  towards  constructive 
democracy,  the  use  of  the  organized  power 
of  all  to  secure  increased  comfort  and  fac- 
ulties to  all,  that  Mr.  Scudamore*s  mission 
tends.  The  destructive  work  is  nearly 
done,  and  the  first  dut^  of  Liberals  is  now 
to  see  that  every  man  m  the  nation  has,  as 
far  as  organization  can  secure  it,  a  fair 
chance,  some  education,  some  possibility  of 
a  civilized  dwelling,  some  share  in  the  ben- 
efits of  the  national  growth  in  scientific 
knowledge,  some  part  m  the .  vast  race  of 
EnglL-'h  careers.  Civilization  has  not  given 
a  Dorsetshire  labourer  much  except  lucifer- 
m.atches  and  the  penny  post ;  suppose,  aa 
its  next  step,  it  gives  the  power  of  swift 
travel,  first,  for  his  thoughts,  and  afterwards 
for  himself?  Telia  Wick  fisherman  that 
he  can  teleopraph  to  his  salesman  at  Aber- 
deen and  Leith  for  threepence,  and  reach 


either  place  for  a  &rthiiig  a  mile,  and 
will  at  last  feel  that  the  State  means  to  bim 
something  besides  police  and  judges,  th&t 
it  can  aid  as  well  as  restr^n,  lift  as  veU  as 
level. 


Dbsicgatbd  Eqq.  —  Mr.  Charles  Lanoot 
has  discovered  and  patented  a  very  iogenioias 
process  for  preparing  eggs  so  that  they  may  be 
kept  for  years  without  change  or  decay.    The 
process  consists,  as  described  by  the   Chemica/ 
New8f  in  ^emptying  the  fresh   eggs  from  the 
shell  into  a  long  covered  trough ;  a  shaft,  armed 
with  a  series  of  metallic  discs  about  fifteen  or 
twentv  inches  in  diameter,  is  made  to  descend 
into  this  trough  while  revolving,  which  beats  the 
eggs  into  homogeneousness,  and  covers    the 
surfaces  of  the  discs  with  a  thin  covering  of 
egg.    The   discs,  still  revolving,  are  elevated 
from  the  trongh,  and  a  current  of  hot  air 
passed  through  the  covered  box,  which  quickly 
dries  the  egg,  when  a  series  of  scrapers  are 
brought  into- action,  so  as  to  scrape  off  the  egg 
in  the  form  of  fine  thin  scales  or  granules,  which 
have  the  appearance  of    beins   crystallized. 
This  process  may  be  repeated  ad  libitum.    The 
preparation  thas  obtained  retains  perfectly  all 
the  properties  and  flavour  of  the  fresh  egg,  and 
may  be  used  for  the  vaiious  purposes  wbexe 
broken  egg  is  needed,  and  for  cooking,  by  dis- 
solving a  little  in  water  and  beating  it  as  usual. 
One  pound  is  equal  to  forty-four  eggs;  100 
doaen  eggs,  when  crystallised  or  desiccated,  oc- 
cupy one  cubic  foot.    We  are  glad  that  this 
very  usefiil  article  of  diet  has  been  added  to  the 
now  long  last  of  preserved  articles  of  food.    An 
enterprising  company  in  New  York  have,  we 
understand,  purchased  the  invention,  and  it  is 
now  being  successlnlly  introdnoed   into  the 
market. 


Tbanspobt  or  Frbsh  Meat.  — Fresh 
meat  is  now  conveyed  in  America,  says  the 
Scientific  Review,  over  distances  varying  from 
500  to  1,000  miles,  from  the  hi  West  to  New 
York,  in  railwav  waggons  specially  oonstmcted 
for  preventing  deoomposition.  The  waggon  is 
made  with  a  double  casing,  giving  a  space  of 
aboat  three  inches  between  the  inner  and  outer 
shells,  which  is  filled  in  with  cork,  in  order  to 
reduce  cond action  as  much  as  possible.  Under 
the  metallic  floor  of  the  waggon  are  fitted  air- 
tubes  surrounded  by  ioe,  and  in  the  roof  of  iho 
waggon  is  mounted  a  ventilator,  which  is  kept 
in  action  by  the  motion  of  the  train.  Thus  air 
is  mode  to  pass  through  the  cooled  tubes,  and 
to  circulate  constantly  through  the  waggon,  at 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  40^  or  45<>  F. 
Bach  waggon  contains  the  flesh  of  6  oxen  and 
1S12  sheep,  and  delivers  its  contents  perfectly 
oool  and  fresh  at  the  roaricets  or  shopi  of  the 
New  England  metropohs. 
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In  the  f]^ood  old  days  departed, 
Before  Chemistry  had  started  . 
On  the  fast  career  of  progress  which  'tis  trav- 
elling  at  now, 
There  was  naught  that  went  bang  loader, 
Did  more  damage  than  gunpowder. 
'We  hare  things  that  far  exceed  it  both  in  Tio- 
lence  and  row. 

Modem  chemic  science  culminates 
Not  only  in  the  fulminates 
Of  mercury,  and  silver  more  destructive  of  the 
two; 
But  in  compounds  less  expensive, 
And  in  use  thus  more  extensive 
Than  are  those  which  can  be  got  but  by  com- 
paratively few. 

There's  the  chloride  of  ammonium. 
To  be  named  with  small  encomium, 
And  the   iodide  of   nitrogen,  employed    that 
ne'er  have  been, 
For  they  both  consist  unsteadily  ; 
Unlike  girls,  go  off  too  readily  : 
But  in  common    application    we  have    nitro- 
glycerine. 

Then  the  public  bold  hath  gotten 

Of  that  other  stuff,  gun  cotton, 
Which  for  sport,  or  war,  or  mining,  is  a  sub- 
stance good  at  need. 

When  our  housewives  used  to  sew  up 

Cotton  garments,  of  a  blow  up 
With  that  peaceable  material  they  little  dreamt 

indeed. 

« 

We've  all  sorts  of  little  matches, 
To  be  fired  bv  rubs  or  scratches, 
And  many  of  them,  off,  when  they  are  trodden 
on,  will  go. 
These  are  all  so  many  dangers 
Wherennto  our  sires  were  strangers : 
And  moreover,  add  to  these  the  spirit-oils  they 
didn't  know. 

There  are  hydrocarbons  various, 
Naphtiia  volatile,  precarious, 
There  are  paruffine  and  pctroline  that  light  un- 
safe afford  ; 
And  in  warehouses  these  matters. 
Which,  inflxmed,  blow  all  to  shatters. 
Are  in  quantities  immense  amid  our  crowded 
cities  stored. 

Would  the  Romans  and  Athenians, 
Had  they  had  amongst  them  Fenians, 
And  explosive  preparations  and  oombastiblee 
that  flare. 
Not,  with  wise  and  prompt  decision, 
Have  made  competent  provision 
Against   having   docks,  marts,  arsenals,  and 
houses  blown  in  air  ? 
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"  Whbn  Freedom  dressed  in  sunlight  vest 

Bids  every  patriot  bare  his  glaive. 
Let  him  who  loves  her  strike  his  best. 

And  bim  who  falters  die  a  slave. 
But,  Man  of  the  Mysterious  Brow, 
What  means  this  mighty  arming  now  ? 

"Whom   dost    thou    fear?    Who    threatens 
France f 

Make  answer,  her  Elected  Lord  : 
Fall  where  it  will,  that  look  askance. 

Where  does  it  spy  a  hostile  sword  ? 
Why  all  these  legions  in  array  ? 
Peace,  whom  they  startle,  bids  thee  say. 

"  Dost  dread  the  German*6  stubborn  line. 
The  German  phalanx  dark  and  stern, 

(The  King  whose  claim  is  Right  Divine, 
While  thine  is  in  a  juggling  urn) 

The  Lutheran  soldier  s  deadly  gun  — 

Art  thou  not  told  its  work  ft  done  ? 

"  Dost  deem  Italia's  sons  may  oome 
To  teach  the  lesson  France  forgets. 

And  marching  with  a  Roman  drum, 
May  pay  by  Seine  their  Tiber  debts  1 

The  only  gage  they  dare  to  fling 

Is  insult  to  their  Soldier-King. 

"  Once  there  were  left  n^  Pyrenees, 
Now  lours  their  frowning  range  again. 

No  Welleblbt  lives  each  pass  to  seise 
And  cleave  the  way  for  thankless  Spain  : 

'Vot  peril  bath  thy  vision  spied 

From  that  dead  land  that  gave  thy  bride. 

"  No  dread  hast  thou  of  Austria's  raid. 
The  Prussian  swept  her  from  the  path. 

And  Maximilian's  blood  hath  paid 
Thy  ransom  from  Columbia's  wrath. 

Dost  fear  to  meet  the  Buss  once  more  ? 

That  vulture  thirsts  for  Turkish  gore. 


"  And  England  1    Nav,  the  jest  were 
She  lives  by  me,  and  loves  me  true. 

Nor  bids  her  children  vainly  speak 
Of  Aginoour;  and  Waterloo. 

Man  of  December,  be  at  rest. 

She  strikes  no  unsuspecting  breast 


'*  See  where  Conscription's  hand  unfurls 
The  cursed  scroll,  thy  Marshds'  claim  I 

Why  dare  thy  Marshals  tell  the  girts 
To  wed  the  maimed,  the  blind,  the  lame  ? 

There  is  a  God  of  Justicb.    Smile. 

There  was  a  Moscow  —  and  an  Isle." 

^  Punch, 


A  8BNTIMBKTAL  editor  says,  "  It  is  comfort- 
ing to  know  that  one  eye  watches  fondly  for 
our  coming,  and  looks  brighter  when  we  come." 
A  contemporary  is  grieved  to  learn  that*  his 
"brother  of  the  quill  has  a  iR(|fe  with  one  eye. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 

Memoirs  of  the  Li  fe  of  Sir  WaUer  Scott,  BarL 
By  John  Gibson  Lockhart  Edinburgh, 
1837-38. 

Our  rea^rs  will  doubtless  understand 
the  reasons  which  have  hitherto  restrained 
us  from  formally  noticing  the  very  interest- 
ing Tolames  to  which  we  are  now  about  to 
draw  their  attention. 

Long  after  the  *  Life  of  Scott '  had  been 
completed  and  published,  the  '  Quarterly 
Review '  continued  to  run  its  course  under 
t)ie  management  of  Scott's  accomplished  bi- 
ographer. It  was  manifestly  impossible  for 
Mr.  Lockhart  to  print,  in  what  might  be 
called  his  own  journal,  a  criticism  on  a  work 
^  which  he  was  himself  the  author.  It  was 
equally  impossible,  for  a  good  while  after 
Mr.  Loskhart's  death,  that  any  competent 
person  who  had  enjoyed  his  friendship,  and 
tho  friendship  of  the  great  hero  of  his  tale, 
should  touch  the  subject.  Men  do  not  write 
freely  about  those  whom  they  have  long  loved 
and  recently  lost ;  and  so  year  after  year  stole 
away  without  any  notice  being  taken  of  per- 
haps the  very  best  piece  of  biography  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  English  or  any  other 
modern  language.  But  time,  which  softens 
men's  regrets,  awakens,  or  ought  to  awaken 
them  to  a  s^^nse  of  duty ;  and  duty  rather  to 
the  livifig  than  to  the  dead  requires  tliat  the 
silence  which  we  have  thus  far  maintained 
shouhl  at  lennrth  be  broken.  For  not  Lock- 
hart  only,  but  Scott  himself,  both  as  a  man  and 
as  a  writer,  soems  to  be  in  danger  of  passing 
—  we  cannot  conceive  why  —  out  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  rising  generation.  Doubt- 
less there  will  be  found  at  most  railway  sta- 
tions clieap  copies  of  Scott's  poems  and  of 
itam  Waverlcy  NoveU,  which  travellers  pur- 
chase, one  by  one,  that  they  may  read  them 
oa  the  journey  as  they  read  any  worthless 
trash,  and  then  throw  them  away.  But  the  in- 
stances are  rare,  we  suspect,  in  which,  even 
among  educated  persons,  young  men  or  young 
women  under  five-and-twenty  know  anything 
at  all  either  of  what  Scott  wrote  or  of  what 
he  did.  Now  we  look  upon  this  fact,  if  a 
fact  it  be,  as  a  great  public  misfortune. 
Yon  cannot  find  a  surer  test  of  the  habits  of 
thoof^t  in  a  people  than  by  taking  note  of 
the  light  literature  which  is  most  in  favour 
with  the  young  of  its  educated  classes. 
When  we  find  such  great  works  as  *  Waverley,' 
•  Guy  Mannering,'  and  the  '  Antiquary ' 
cast  aside,  in  order  that  young  ladies  and 
young  gentlemen  may  break  their  hearts 
over  the  sorrows  of  bigamists  and  adulterers, 
we  confess  that  the  impression  made  upon 
our  minds  is  not  very  fiatteriog —  we  do  not 


ssy  to  the  tastes,  but  to  the  moral  sense  of 
the  age.  But  young  ladies  and  young  gen- 
tlemen will  more  easily  be  persuaded,  we 
think,  to  seek  recreation  in  the  works  of  an 
author  who  has  passed  from  the  stage,  when 
thev  know  something  of  what  he  himself 
said  and  did  while  yet  he, trod  the  boardts 
Wherefore,  postponing  for  the  present  every- 
thing like  critical  examination  into  the  mer- 
its of  Scott's  writings,  whether  in  verse  or 
prose,  we  intend  in  the  following  pages  to 
sketch  the  career  of  Scott  himself;  looking, 
almost  exclusivelv,  for  the  materials  where- 
with to  accomplish  this  purpose  to  ^he  charm- 
ing work,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  tJie 
head  of  this  article. 

The  Scottish  capital  has  the  honoor  of 
claiming  Sir  Walter  Seott  as  one  of  thn 
most  illustrious  of  the  many  illustrious  sons 
whom  she  has  reared.  He  was  born  in  tho 
Old  Town  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust, 1771,  in  an  old  street  called  the  Col- 
lege Wynd,  and  in  a  house  which  soon  after 
his  birth  was  pulled  down  in  onler  to  make  way 
for  a  new  front  to  the  college  itself.  His  de- 
scent, according  to  his  own  showing,  'was 
neither  distinguished  nor  sordid,  "but  such*  as 
the  prejudices  of  his  country  Justified  him  in 
accounting  gentle.'  He  traced  bis  line  back, 
on  the  one  side,  ihrauch  a  succession  of  Jac- 
obite gentlemen  and  MoBn-troojMsrs,  to  A  uhi 
Scolt  of  Harden  and  his  spouse,  renowned 
in  border  song  as  ^  The  Flower  of  Yarrow.' 
His  pedigree  on  the  other  side  connected 
him  with  the  '  Bauld  Rutherforfls  that  were 
sae  stout,'  the  MacDougals  of  Lorn,  ami 
the  Swintons  of  Swinton.  All  tiiis  is  duly 
net  forth  in  the  fragment  of  autobiography 
with  which  Mr.  Ixxikhart  has  prefaced  his 
deeply  interesting  volumes,  besides  being 
emblazoned  on  the  panels  of  the  ceiling  in  the 
hall  at  Abbotsford.  But  the  noblest  pedigrees 
do  not  necessarily  s]iield  tliose  who  lay  claim 
to  them  from  the  vicissit  udcs  of  fort  une.  There 
are  at  this  moment  in  the  east  of  London 
more  than  one  small  shopkeeper  whose  lin- 
eal descent  from  the  Plantagenets  cannot  be 
questioned.  So  it  was  with  the  branch  of 
the  Scott  family  to  which  Sir  Walter  be- 
longed. His  grandfather,  after  trying  and 
abandoning  the  humble  career  of  a  merchant 
seaman,  settled  down  upon  the  lands  of  San- 
dy-Knowe  ss  a  tenant-farmer  un<ler  Mr. 
Scott  of  Harden.  The  farmer's  ehlest  son, 
the  father  of  Sir  Walter,  was  bred,  the  first 
of  his  family,  to  a  town  life.  Having  served 
an  apprenticeship  to  a  Writer  to  the  Signet, 
he  was  taken  as  a  partner  into  the  honse, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  finn 
succeeded  to  the  business.  This  gentleman, 
Mr.  Walter  Scott,  married  the  eldest  daugh- 
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ter  of  Dr.  W.  Rutherford,  a  ph}'8ic]an  in 
good  practice,  and  Professor  of  !Medicine  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Not  fbwer 
than  twelve  child];^n  were  the  fruit  of  their 
union.  There  must,  however,  have  been 
great  delicacy  of  constitution  in  the  race,  for 
seven  out  of  th^  twelve  died  in  infancy,  and 
from  amon?  the  remaining  five,  one  only, 
Sn*  Walter  nims^f,  barely  reached  the  limits 
of  old  age. 

At  t^e  period  of  his  birth,  and  for  about 
eighteen  months  subBe(^uently,  Scott  was  as 
robust  and  healthy  a  child  as  erver  breathed. 
A  full,  broad  chest,  and  well-knit  frame, 
gave  promise  indeed  of  more  than  common 
vi^ur  in  after  years.     And,  subject  to  one 

Sievous  defect,  this  promise  was  fxilfilled. 
ut  the  nurse,  when  about  to  place  him  one 
morning  in  his  bath,  discovered  that  he  had 
lost  the  use  of  one  .of  his  limbs.  No  one 
could  account  for  the  misfortune,  because  he 
had  been  more  than  uBoally  playful  and  ac- 
tive the  night  before.  AD  that  skill  and 
tenderness  could  devise  failed  to  remove  it. 
At  last  his  parents  were  recommended  to 
try  the  effect  of  country  air,  and  he  was 
sent  to  Sandy-Knowe.  '  It  is  here/  he  says, 
speaking  of  himself, '  at  Sandy-Knowe,  in 
the  residence  of  my  paternal  grandfather, 
that  I  had  the  first  consciousness  of  exist- 
ence ; '  and  how  deep  and  indelible  the  im- 
pvession  was  which  tne  scenery  of  tiiat  rb- 
mantic  spot  made  upon  his  imagination,  the 
readers  of  *  Marmion '  and  the  *  Eve  of  J3t. 
John,'  do  not  need  to  be  reminded.  Nor 
was  it  exclusively  from  the  features  of  the 
landscape,  including  as  these  did  some  of 
the  most  striking  objects  on  the  Scottish 
border,  that  early  inspiration  came.  After 
spending  hours  in  some  sheltered  nook, 
wiiither  the  shepherd  carried  him,  that  he 
might  look  down  upon  the  ewe-milking,  and 
listen  to  the  ewe-milkpr*s  songs,  he  would 
be  borne  back  again  and  laid  upon  a  conch, 
beside  which  his  grandmother  and  aunt  took 
it  by  turns  to  sit,  and  to  kee]p  him  in  the 
highest  state  of  happy  excitement  with 
their  border  legends.  And  when  to  this  we 
add  that  to  all  the  neighbours  round  the 
sickly  child  became  an  object  of  kindly  in- 
terest, that  one  by  one  they  looked  in  to 
cheer  him  with  such  tales  as  they  could  tell 
—  the  minister  to  talk  to  him  about  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  had  seen,  and  some  of  the 
worthies  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  with  whom 
he  had  been  acquainted ;  good  Mr.  Carte, 
the  farmer  at  Yet-b3rre,  to  describe  how 
brave  Scottish  cavaliers  fought  at  n<e8ton- 
pans,  and  suffered  at  Carlisle  —  it  is  not 
to  be  wonden^d  at  that  he  should  have 
grown  up  to  be  what  he  really  was,  the 


most  extraordinary  combination  of  the  he- 
roic and  the  practical  that  the  world  has 
witnessed  in  modem  times.  For  this,  in 
point  of  fact,  was  the  process  of  his  educar 
tion  for  years.  As  soon  as  he  had  learned 
to  read,  he  read  ballads  afld  romances. 
Before  he  conld  put  two  letters  together, 
ballads,  romances,  and  legends  were  poured 
through  his  ear  into  his  mind ;  and  liiese, 
stored  up  in  a  tenacious  memory,  became 
the  elements  out  of  which  his  moral  and  in- 
teUectual  nature  grew  into  shape. 

Scott's  grandfather  was  an  old  man  when 
Scott  himself  came  to  Sandv-Knowe ;  he 
died  before  the  boy  had  reached  his  thiitl 
year.     But  no  change  was  thereby  occa- 
sioned   in  Walter's    circumstances.      The 
widow,  assisted  by  her  second  son,  kept 
the  farm  on,  and  her  grandson  continued  to 
engross  her  and  her  daughter's  tenderest 
care  and  attention.    These  were  so  far  re- 
warded, that,   though  tlie  limb  continued 
shrunk  and  withered,  the  child's  general 
health    improred,    and    improred    health 
brought  with    it    growing    energy.     The 
brave   little    fellow  began    that    strpgsle 
against  nature,  of  which  he  says  in  hisdi- 
ary  that  it  was  maintained  throoghont  fa'fe. 
He  first  stood,  then  walked,  and  by  and  by, 
w'lih  the  help  of  a  stick,  began  to  run.    A 
pony  was.  next  provided  for  him,  which  he 
lekmed  to  ride  with  great  boldness  and  to 
manage  with  skill.    It  was  thought  that  the 
Bath  waters  might  complete  the  cure  thus 
apparently  b^un.    But  though  he  spent  t 
whole  year  in  Bath,  his  aunt  making  tlie 
journey  with  him,  nothing  oame  of  it,  so  far 
as  the  lameness  was  concerned.     A  like  re- 
sult attendefl  his  removal  to  Prestonpans 
and  the  application  of  sea4>athing.    MeiD- 
while  his  education,  using  that  term  in  •its 
ordinary  sense,  was  necessarily  neglected. 
He  went  to  no  school,  there  was  not  the 
pretence  of  regularity  in  hia  lessons;  he 
was,  however,  educating  himself,  as  aQ  f^ 
ally  great  men  have  usually  done.     I£s 
aunt  taught  him  to  read ;  whaterer  he  read 
he  remembered ;  and  his  reading  soon  he- 
came  in  its  own  way  as  large  as  it  was  dis- 
corsive.    To  what  extent  this  self^dncatioa 
was  canried,  is  shown  by  a  letter  from  Mit. 
Cookbum,  the  aooomplished  anthoreas  of 
the  <  Flowers  of  the  Forest.'    Writing  to 
one  of  her  friends,  in  the  winter  of  1777, 
sheiayB:— > 

'  I  last  night  supped  at  Mr.  Walter  Stott's. 
He  has  the  most  extraordinary  genius  of  a  boy 
I  ever  saw.  He  was  reading  a  poem  to  hia 
mother  when  I  went  in.  I  made  him  read  on, 
it  was  the  dasoription  of  a  shipwreck. 
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pasflioii  rose  with  the  stonn.  He  lifted  his  eyes 
and  hands,  "  There's  the  mast  gone,"  savs  he, 
"  crash  it  goes.  They  will  all  perish  I  Af- 
ter his  agitation,  he  turns  to  me.  "  That  is  too 
melancholv,"  days  he,  '*  I  had  better  read  yon 
something;  more  amusing."  I  preferred  a  little 
chat,  and  asked  him  his  opinion  of  Milton  and 
other  books  he  was  readin;;,  which  he  gare  me 
wonderfally.  One  of  his  observations  was  ^ 
How  strange  it  is  that  Adam,  just  new  come 
into  the  world,  should  know  ererything— > 
that  mast  be  the  poet's  fancy,  save  he.  But 
when  he  was  told  he  was  created,  perfect  by 
God,  he  instantly  yielded.  When  taken  to  bed 
last  night,  he  told' his  aunt  he  liked  that  Indy. 
"  What  lady  1 "  says  she.  "  Why  Mrs.  Cock- 
bnm,  for  I  think  she  is  a  virtuoso  like  myself" 
"  Dear  Walter,"  savs  Aunt  Jenny,  **  what  is  a 
Tirtooso?'*  "Don't  you  know?  Why  it's 
one  who  wishes  and  will  know  everTthiog." 
Now,  sir,  you  will  tliink  this  a  very  silly  story. 
Pray  what  age  do  you  suppose  this  boy  to  be  ? 
Why,  twelve  or  fourteen.  No  such  thiog.  He 
is  not  quite  six  years  old.' 

Another  point  coniiected  with  this  early 
itege  in  Sir  Walter's  career  deserves  notice. 
He  read  men  and  things  as  closely,  and  re- 
membered  them  as  well,  as  he  di<i  books. 
The  first  play  that  he  ever  witnessed  he  saw 
in  Bath,  when  he  was  scarcely  five  years  old. 
He  never  ibrgot  it,  nor  the  effect  which  it 
produced  upon  him.  The  name  of  Dugald 
Dalffetty,  one  of  the  best  drawn  chciracters 
in  all  his  romances,  he  took  from  a  half  pay 
veteran  of  George  II.'s  rei^,  whom  he  met 
at  Prestonpans.  Indeed  it  is  marvelloas 
how,  fixNn  year  to  year,  and  in  one  locality 
after  another,  he  gathered  up  from  bovhood 
scenes,  characters,  incidents,  all  of  which,  as 
the  occasion  arose,  were  drawn  forth  from 
the  great  storehouse  of  his  memory  and 
turned  to  account.  With  him  the  child  was 
indeed  the  father  to  -the  man. 

Lockhart  says  that  *  Walter's  progress  in 
honemansbip  probably  reminded  his  father 
that  it  was  time  he  should  be  learning  other 
things  beyond  the  department  of  Aunt 
Jenny  and  Uncle  Thomas.'  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  Writer  brought  his  lame  son  home 
in  1 778 ;  and  the  same  year,  after  trying  first 
a  litde  private  school,  and  then  a  private 
tntxyr,  sent  him  with  his  brothers  to  the  High 
ScheoL  His  progress  there  was,  by  all  ac- 
oonniB,  more  eccentric  than  steady.  He 
never  had  patience,  then  or  in  after  life,  to 
attend  to  the  technicalities  of  j^ammar  or 
•yntax :  but  his  quick  apprehension  and  pow- 
vM  memory  enabled  him  to  perform  with 
little  labour  the  usual  routine  of  tasks.  His 
nbice  in  the  class  was  usually  about  the  mid- 
dle, with  a  tendency  downwards  rather  than 
upwards.    Yet  his  exceeding  readiness,  and 


a  habit  into  which  he  fell  of  versifying  such 
exercises  as  were  taken  from  the  Latin  po« 
ets,  won  him  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the 
Rector,  Dr.  Adam.  The  following  instance 
of  his  readiness  is  worth  giving. 

It  happened  on  one  occasion  that  a  stu- 
pid boy,  boiling  at  the  meaning  of  the 
Latin  word  cum,  was  asked,  *  What  part 
of  speech  is  with  f  The  dolt  replied,  *•  A  sub- 
stantive*. The  Bector,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  thought  it  worth  while  to  ask  the  </ux, 
or  head  boy,  whether  toith  was  ever  a  sub- 
stantive. No  answer  was  given  by  him  or 
by  others,  till  it  came  to  Scott's  turn,  when 
he  replied,  *  And  Samson  said  unto  Delilah, 
if  they  bind  me  with  seven  toU/is  that  were 
never  dried,  then  shall  I  be  weak,  and  as 
another  man.' 

It  was  not,  however,  his  quickness  in  such 
matters  that  rendered  Walter-^ what  he 
very  soon  became  —  a  special  favourite  with 
his  school-fellows.  Two  Qualities  he  pos- 
sessed which  are  with  boys  in^esistible.  He 
was  brave,  and,  as  they  were  not  long  in  find- 
ing out,  a  capital  story-teller.  His  bravery  he 
exhibited  in  feats  of  climbing,  such  as,  consid- 
ering his  lameness,  appeared  to  be  miraculous. 
And  he  was  always  ready  to  fight,  provided 
Um«  opponent  would  meet  him,  face  to  face, 
UjcU  strapped  upon  a  [^nk.  As  to  his  sto- 
ries, they  were  at  once  wondrous  <and  inter- 
minable. Many  a  lesson  wasindiiTereatly 
learned  in  consequence  of  the*  eagerness  of 
his  class-fellows  to  listen,  even  in  school- 
hours  ;  and  happy  were  they  who,  when  tlie 
business  of  school  was  over.— or  before  it 
began  —  succeeded  in  getting  nearest  to 
him  in  the  circle  which  was  drawn  round 
the  fire. 

Five  years  constituted  the  regular  course 
of  training  at  the  High  School,  and  AValter 
went  through  them,  —  not,  however,  with- 
out some  interruptions.  He  outgrew  his 
strength,  and  in  consequence  of  illness  was 
more  than  once  removed.  It  was  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  while  residing  with  his  aunt 
at  Kelso,  that  be  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  brothers  Ballanlyne,  with  whom  in  after 
life  his  connection  became  so  intimate. 
They  were  the  sons  of  a  shopkeeper,  and 
attended  the  grammar  school  of  the  town ; 
at  which  Walter  also  — *  with  n  view  to  keep 
his  classics  from  entirely  rusting — gave  oc- 
casional attendance.  His  talent  as  a  rocon- 
teur  drew  the  Ballantynes  towards  him,  for 
they  were  as  eager  to  listen  as  he  was  ready 
to  narrate ;  and  there  sprang  up  between 
them  that  intimacy  which  seldom  fails,  among 
young  people,  to  be  created  by  something 
like  reverence  on  the  one  side,  and  great 
geniality  on  the.  other.     The  Ballantynes 
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were  not,  however,  the  only  accjnaintances 
formed  in  Kelso  which  reappear  in  the  after 
life  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch;  Not  far 
from  the  town  there  dwelt  an  amiable  Qua- 
ker and  his  wife,  with  whose  son  young  Scott 
struck  up  an  intimacy,  and  from  whom  he 
received  great  kindness,  especially  in  the 
free  use  which  they  allowed  him  to  make  of 
tlieir  well-selected  library.  Tbis  worthy 
i  ouple,  Mr.  and  Mi's.  Waldie,  stood  in  after 
yean?  for  the  originals  of  Joshua  Geddes,  of 
Mount  Sliaron,  and  his  amiable  sister. 
In  like  manner,  Mr.  Whale,  the  schoolmaster 
liiniHclf — an  absent,  grotesque  being,  be- 
tween six  and  seven  feet  high  —  reappears, 
at  least  partially,  in  the  character  of  Elominie 
Sampson.  And  so  it  was  wherever  Scott 
went.  No  peculiarity  of  manner,  speech, 
liabic  of  thought,  or  appearance  ever  escaped 
him.  All  oddities  which  he  encountered, 
whether  in  men  or  women,  became  stereo- 
typed in  his  imagination,  and  were  brought 
forth  again,  and  turned  to  use  one  by  one, 
as  his  occasions  required. 

It  was  determined  to  edncate  Walter  for 
his  father's  profestion ;  and  he  passed,  with 
this  view,  from  the  High  School  to  the  Col- 
lege. His  career  in  the  classes  which  he 
attended  there  resembled  in  all  easential 
points  his  career  at  school.  He  made  no 
ligure  either  as  a  classic  or  a  metaphysician. 
But  be  persevered  in  a  practice  long  ere 
this  begun,  and  became  an  eager  collector, 
in  a  small  way,  of  old  ballads  and  stories. 
It  was  about  this  time  also  that  he  made  his 
first .  essay  in  original  composition.  Two 
copies  of  verses  bearing  the  date  1 788  have 
been  preserved,  one  upon  a  thunderstorm, 
the  other  on  the  setting  sun,  of  which  he 
himself  gives  the  following  ludicrous  ac- 
count. *  They  were  much  approved,  until  a 
malevolent  critic  sprang  up  in  the  shape  of 
an  apothecary's  wire,  who  affirmed  that  my 
most  sweet  poetry  was  copied  from  an  old 
mas;azine.  I  never  foi^ave  the  imputation, 
and  even  now  I  acknowledge  some  resent- 
ment against  the  woman's  memory.  She, 
indeed,  accused  me  unjustly  wheh  she  said 
I  had  stolen  my  poem  ready-made ;  but  as 
I  had,  like  most  premature  poets,  copied 
all  the  words  and  ideas  of  which  my  verses 
consisted,  she  was  so  far  right  I  made  one 
or  two  faint  attempts  at  verses  after  I  had 
undergone  this  sort  of  daw-plucking ;  b(it 
some  mend. or  other  always  advised  me  to 
put  my  verses  into  the  fire ;  and  like  Doras 
in  the  play,  I  submitted,  though  with  a 
swelling  heart.' 

Of  Walter's  antiaaarian  and  poetic  pro- 
pensities, the  worthy  Writer,  nis  fatoer, 
cither  knew  nothing  or  pretended  to  know 


nothing.  A  stern  Presbyterian  and  Cal* 
vinist,  he  affected  to  hold  all  light  litera- 
ture in  abhorrence ;  yet  Whig  and  Presby- 
tenan  ad  he  was,  he  reckont^d  amon^  his 
clients  many  representatives  of  old  Jacob- 
ite families,  with  whom  in  the  course  of 
business  his  son  came  a  good  deal  into  con- 
tact. But  rarely  did  Mr.  Scott  invite  any 
one  to  his  table.  Walter  theretbve  grew 
up  knowing  nothing  of  what  is  called 
society,  and  finding  companionship  chiefly 
among  writers'  clerks  and  apprentices.  We 
gather,  also,  from  hints  which  are  thrown 
out  from  time  to  time  in  Mr.  Lockhart's 
narrative,  that  even  in  the  article  of  dress 
the  young  Scottd  were  a  good  deal  neg- 
lected. In  his  mother,  however,  he  found 
a  spirit  in  man^  respects  akin  with  his  own. 
.She  appears  to  have  had  considerable 
taste  for  letters,  and  encouraged  her  son 
in  his  pursuits ;  though  even  into  her  mind 
the  idea  seems  never  to  have  entered  that 
he  was  one  day  to  take  a  foremost  place 
among  British  authors. 

We  find  Walter  again  smitten  down 
with  illness,  soon  after  he  had  entered  col- 
lege. On  this  occasion  ke  burst  a  blood- 
vessel ;  and  was  compelled  for  many  months 
to  remain  in  a  recumbent  position,  fed  on 
pulse,  and  exposed  to  as  much  cold  as  he 
conld  bear,  lie  submitted  without  a  mur- 
mur to  this  severe  discipline,  and  found  con- 
solation in  poetry,  romance,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  young  friendship.  The  bed  on 
which  he  lay  was  piled  witii  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  words  of  fiction ;  and  John  Ir- 
ving, his  companion  from  the  earliest  of  his 
school-days,  opent  hour  after  hour  beside 
him.  His  recovery  was  completed  by  a 
second  visit  to  Kelso,  where  his  uncle,  Cap- 
tain Robert  Scott,  owned  a  pleasant  villi. 
*  With  this  illness,*  says  Scott  in  his  anto- 
biography,  *  I  bade  farewell  both  to  disease 
and  medicine.  ....  My  frame  became 
gradually  hardened  with  my  constitution, 
nd  being  both  tall  and  muscular,  I  was  rath- 
er disfigured  than  disabled  by  my  lamenen. 
This  personal  disadvantage  did  not  prevent 
me  from  taking  much  exercise  on  horseback 
and  making  long  journeys  on  foot,  in  the 
course  of  vmich  I  often  walked  from  twenty 
to  thirty  miles  a  day.'  Accordingly,  when  the 
College  session  of  1 785-6  opened,  he  was 
able  to  resume  his  studies.  But  the  time 
was  come  for  beginning  the  actual  business 
of  life,  and  on  tbe  15th  of  May,  1786,  the 
articles  of  apprenticeship  to  his  father 
were  sisned.  This  ciroumstance  so  hr  in- 
terferea  with  his  habits  that  he  was  con- 
strained to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time 
every  day  to  the  work  of  the  office.    Bat 
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there  was  in  this  no  real  hardship  to  him. 
On  the  contrary,  it  made  him  a  ready  pen- 
man ;  and  as  writers'  apprentices  are  paid 
a  small  premium  on  every  paper  which 
they  copy,  he  earned  enoup;h  to  gratify, 
more  than  ever  he  had  previously  done, 
the  ruling  passion  of  his  nature.  .  Every 
shilling  which  rewarded  his  industry  was 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  books,  among 
which  £  van's  *  Ballads '  and  Mickle^ 
*'  Cumnor  Hall '  seems  to  have  especially 
delighted  him;  and  the  pleasure  derived 
lirom  the  latter,  at  least,  never  died  out. 
'  After  the  labours  of  the  day,'  says  Mr. 
Irviog,  *  we  often  walked  to  the  Meadows 
(a  large  field  intersected  by  formal  alleys 
of  trees,  adjoining  George's  Square,)  espe- 
cially in  the  moonlight  nights;  and  he 
seemed  never  weary  of  repeating  the  first 
stanza : 


"  The  dews  of  sammer  nif^ht  did  fall, 
The  moon,  sweet  regent  of  the  sky, 
Silvered  the  walls  of  Uumnor  Hall, 
And  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby. 


i>  f 


lliat  the  impression  made  by  this  poem 
was  as  clear  as  it  was  enduring,  we  have 
the  best  proof  in  the  later  composition  of 
*  Kenilworth ; '  indeed,  it  was  only  by  an 
accident  that  to  that  grand  story  the  title 
of  Cumnor  Hall  was  not  given. 

Having  referred  to  Mr.  Irving,  we  may 
here  mention  that  throughout  the  whole  of 
their  earlier  career  that  gentleman  and 
Walter  Seott  were  inseparable,  though  in 
after  years  they  did  not  see  much  of  each 
other.  There  was  a  great  nmilarily  of  taste 
between  the  young  men.  They  both  de- 
lighted in  legends  and  romances.  They 
were  both  prone  to  indulge  the  imagina- 
tive faculty.  They  even  studied  together 
Italian  and  Spanish,  in  order  that  they 
might  the  better  enjoy  the  charming  tales 
of  Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  Cervantes.  With 
yonn^  Scott,  however,  it  was  in  Italian  and 
Spanish  as  it  had  been  in  Latin,  and  as  it 
afterwards  became  in  German  —  h^  nerer 
took  the  trouble  to  make  himself  an  accu- 
rate scholar.  Enough  for  him  if  he  could 
extract  the  meaning,  or  enjoy  the  beauties 
of  his  author.  For  whether  it  were  an  an- 
cient or  a  modern  book  which  came  in  his 
way  —  whether  an  English,  an  Italian,  a 
Spanish,  a  German,  or  a  Latin  classic  —  his 
sole  object  in  perusing  it  was  to  pick  out 
from  it  the  ideas  which  recommended  them- 
selves to  his  taste  or  judgment.  In  no  sin- 
gle instance  did  he  dream  of  making  it  a 
means  of  ascertaining,  far  less  of  settling, 
the  niceties  of  idiom  or  of  grammar.     We 


have  specified  these  five  tonnes,  omitting 
Greek  altogether,  (or  this  obvious  reason  — 
that  Scott  never  mastered  the  grammar  of 
that  noble  language,  and  had  latterly  for- 
gotten the  very  letters. 

Imaginative  lads  are  usually  as  peculiar 
in  the  selection  of  their  favourite  haunts  as 
in  the  choice  of  their  pursuits.  It  was  the 
practice  of  Walter  and  his  fKend  Irving  to 
walk  sometimes  as  far  as  the  Salisbury 
Craigs,  and,  choosing  out  some  spot  on  the 
face  of  the  hUl  all  but  inaccessible,  to  climb 
up  thither,  and  there  sit  for  hours,  either 
reading  together  one  of  the  romances  with 
which  the  circulating  library  bad  supplied 
them,  or  telling  to  each  other  tales,  usually 
of  knight-errantry,  which  had  no  ending. 
This  habit  of  wandering  grew  upon  Scott 
to  such  an  extent,  that  he  occasionally 
strayed  so  far,  or  lost  himself  so  completely, 
as  to  be  unable  to  regain  his  home  by  the 
time  he  was  expected.  At  first  bis  parents 
sufiered  much  uneasiness  on  his  account. 
But  the  practice  became  by-and-by  so  fi*e- 
quent,  that  by  degrees  they  grew  accustomed 
to  it,  and  kept  their  minds  comparatively 
easy,  even  when  he  remained*  abroad  all 
night. 

The  most  agreeable  of  Walter's  daties, 
while  apprenticed  to  his  father,  were  tho^^e 
which  carried  him  from  time  to  time  into 
the  rural  districts  where  some  of  Mr.  Scott*8 
clients  lived.  It  was  thus  that  he  repeat- 
edly visited  the  border  counties,  penetrat- 
ing sometimes  as  far  as  the  remote  valleys 
of  the  Cheviots.  He  studied  character 
there,  and.  began  that  collection  of  songs 
and  ballads  which  grew  into  the  work 
which  first  fixed  on  him  the  attention  of  the 
public.  Under  similar  circumstances  he 
made  his  earliest  acquaintance  with  the 
Highlands.  Meanwhile  his  own  inner  na- 
ture was  powerfully  afiected  by  what  he 
saw  and  heard.  Marching  at  the  head  of 
an  armed  party,  in  order  to  execute  some 
process  of  noming^  he  lived,  as  he  threaded 
the  defile  of  tiM  Trossacbs,  with  Rob  Roy 
and  Roderic  Dhu.  The  stories  told  him  by 
old  Stevnirt  of  Invemahyle  entered  into 
his  soul,  and  became  a  portion  of  his  being. 

Young  men  intended  for  the  humbler 
branch  of  the  legal  profession  in '  Scotland 
are,  equally  with  aspirants  for  the  advo- 
cate's gown,  required  to  attend  a  course  of 
lectures  in  the  University  on  Civil  law.  In 
1788  Scott  entered  the  Civil-law  class,  and 
the  incident  wrought  a  wondrous  change 
in  his  position  and  prospects.  It  renewed 
for  him  some  desirable  acquaintances  which 
he  had  formed  at  the  High  School,  and  en- 
abled him  to  contract  others  not  less  to  his 
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mood.  These  latter  belonged  exclasive^ 
to  the  class  of  youths  whom,  in  *•  Redgaunt 
let/  he  designates  ^  the  Scoiiish  noblesse  de 
la  Robe*  They  comprised,  among ,  others, 
William  Clerk  of  Eldin,  George  Abercrom- 
bie  (afterwards  Lord  Abercrombie),  Sir 
Patrick  Murray  of  Ochtertyre,  John  James 
EdnoQstone  of  Newton,  Mr.  Murray  of  Sim* 
prim,  and  Geoi^e  Cranstoun,  later  in  life 
Lord  Corehouse.  AH  of  these,  besides  being 
well  connected,  were  young  men  of  personsu 
mark,  clever,  intelligent,  bent  on  winning 
distinction,  free  and  engaging  in  their  man- 
ners, and  strictly  honourable.  Scott,  though 
at  first  his«  appearance  told  against  him, 
soon  broke  down  by  the  power  and  diversity  of 
bis  talents  whatever  barrier  of  restraint  stood, 
at  the  outset,  between  them.  Mr.  Clerk,  for 
example,  has  left  the  statement  upon  record 
that  he  was  struck,  on  the  first  day  of 
Scott's  entrance  into  the  Civil-law  class- 
room, with  something  odd,  yet  remarkable 
in  the  young  num's  appearance.  What 
that  something  was,  he  could  not  quite  re- 
call; but  he  remembered  telling  his  com- 
panions some  time  afterwards,  that  he 
thought  he  looked  like  a  hautboy  player. 
But,  once  the  ice  was  thawed,  all  recollec- 
ti<Hi  of  the  haviboy  player  melted  with  it ; 
and  the  uncouth  lad  was  ^accepted  freely 
and  gratefully  as  one  of  themselves.  *•  The 
liveliness  of  his  conversation,  the  strange 
variety  of  his  knowledge,  and  above  all, 
perhaps,  the  portentous  tenacity  of  his 
memory,'  riveted  more  and  more  the  atten- 
tion of  the  circle  into  which  he  was  in  due 
time  admitted.  Whether  it  were  at  oon- 
vivial  meetings,  or  in  feats  of  personal  ac< 
tivity  and  prowess,  he  showea  himself,  on 
all  occasions,  well  able  to  hold  his  own. 

There  were  other  bonds  of  union  between 
Soott  and  bis  new  acouaintanees  than,  those 
enumerated  above.  They  were  all  fond  of 
making  long  excursions  on  foot ;  so  was  be, 
and  he  taught  them  to  combine  with  field 
sports  a  love  of  scenery,  especially  if  it 
were  connected  with  traditions  of  old  ro- 
mance. They  accordingly  explored  under 
his  guidance  all  the  nuned  eastles  and  ab- 
beys within  a  circuit  of  many  miles  round 
the  capital,  and  found  him  the  best  of  cice- 
rones.  They  had  adopted,  likewise,  the 
prevalent  tastes  of  the  day,  and  discussed 
literary  and  scientific  suljects  with  charac- 
teristic boldness.  For  our  readers  must  re- 
member that  we  are  speaking  of  a  time 
when  the  Scottish  capital  was,  or  was  be- 
liered  by  her  citizens  to  be,  at  the .  head  of 
the  literature  and  sciences  of  the  world. 
Raid  had  just  vacated  the  chair  of  meta- 
physics, that  he  might  be  succeeded  by  Du- 


gald  Stewart    Professor  Robison  stood  d&> 
servedly  high  as  a  mathematician  and  nat- 
ural philosopher.     Adam  Smith,  thoi^h^  he 
taught  in  Glasgow,  passed  as  much  ofhis  time 
as  possible  in  ilainburgh.  Hume  had  recently 
died,  but  Robertson  Survived.     Monboddo 
and  Ferguson  were  both  there  ;  and  Home, 
the  author  of*  Douglas,'  and  Mackenzie,  the 
*  Man  of  Feeling,'  contributed,  each  afler 
his  own  fashion,  to  make  up  that  galaxy  of 
light  by  which  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
supposed  to  be  dazzled.     The  young  men 
composing  the  set  of  which  Scott  was  a 
member,  though  they  could  not  pretend  to 
vie  with  these  stars  of  the  first  magnitude, 
were  ambitious  oi'  moving  in  the  same  or- 
bit.   They  got  up  a  Debatia^  Club,  which 
they  called  the  Literary  Society,  and  met 
from  time  to  time  to  consider  points  of  his- 
tory, law,  genera]  literature,  and  antiquari- 
an researcn.    In  the  discussion  of  all  these 
subjects  Scott  showed    himself  eminently 
well  informed.    *  He  had  already  dabbled 
in  AnglcnSaxon  and  the  Norse  Sagas,  but 
he  was  deep  especially  in    Fordun    and 
Wyntoun,  and  aU  the  Scotch  chroniclers; 
and  his  fiiends  rewarded  him  bv  the  hon- 
ourable title  of  **  Dons  Scotus.        It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  however,  that  his  speeches 
or  addresses,  though  full  of  knowledge,  were 
by  no  means    brilliant.      Indeed    Scott, 
though  confessedly  one  of  the  most  agreea- 
ble talkers  that  ever  lived,  had  very  little 
of  the  <HratOT  about  him.    Even  later  in 
life,  when  his  fame  pervaded  Europe,  and 
the  consciousness  of  nis  proper  place  in  the 
world  might  have  given  him  confidence, 
this  distrust  of  his  own  power  as  a  speaker 
continued  to  hang  about  him ;  and  it  was 
only  on  rare  occasions,  when  his  feelings 
happened  to  be  strongly  worked  upon,  that 
he  expressed  himself  eloquentlv. 

Besides  this  Debating  Club,  there  was 
another,  which  appears  to  have  been  rather 
social  than  literary,  and  to  have  consisted 
of  the  elite  of  that  somewhat  miscellaoeoQa 
body  of  which  the  Literary  Society  was 
composed.  Of  that,  also,  Scott  was  a  meoi- 
ber.  It'  held  its  meetings  every  Friday 
evening  in  a  room  in  Carrubbers  Close, 
whence  an  adjournment  usual^  took  place 
for  supper  to  an  oyster  tavern  in  the  neighr 
bourhood.  There  *  high  jinks,*  such  as  are 
described  in  *  Guy  Mannering,'  went  on. 
The  Club  gradually  changed  its  character, 
however,  as  the  members  grew  older,  and 
merged  at  last  into  an  annual  dinner,  from 
whicQ,  during  thirty  yean,  Scott  made  a 
point  of  never  absenting  himself. 

Such  associations  as  toese  had  a  twofold 
effect  upon  Walter  Scott    They  more  and 
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more  gave  domiiianee  to  tl»  faal^rml,  half- 
ideal,  viewi  of  life  wliioh  trere  nalaral  to 
bim;  and  they  disginted  him  wilJi  tiiat 
branch  of  the  legal  profeaBion  for  irhicb  be 
was  intended.  HIb  father  wisely  and  con- 
siderately abstained  firom  prening  Urn  on 
the  aahjeet;  and  Walter,  relinqsishin^  to 
bis  younger  brother  Ins  share  in  the  writer*^ 
busmesB,  became,  in  1792,  an  advocate  — 
or,  as  we  should  say  in  the  south,  was  called 
to  the  bar. 

Before  he  assnmed  ihe  adrocate's  robe, 
Soott  had  been  elected  into  the  Speeulative 
Society  of  £dinbmrgh.  Ik  was,  and  we  be- 
lieve still  continues  to  be,  like  the  Literary 
Society  of  the  juniors  spoken  of  elsewhere, 
a  sort  of  Club,  into  which  gentlemen  about 
to  put  on  the  gown  are  admitted ;  and  in 
which  many,  smr  they  have  become  advo- 
oates,  continne,  for  lack  of  more  Inorative 
employment,  to  exercise  themselves  in  the 
arts  of  eloquence  and  debate.  For  this  So- 
ciety he  wrote  several  essays,  and  entered 
so  heartily  into  its  proceedings,  that,  soon 
after  becoming  a  member,  he  was  nominated 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  There  he  made, 
among  other  valuable  acqmuntances,  that 
of  JcSfrey,  between  whom  and  himself  a 
warm  friendship  sixaoff  up,  which  neither 
differences  in  politicad  opinion,  nor  the 
warmth  and  earnestness  with  which  each 
held  his  own,  ever  seriously  interrupted. 

Whether  or  no  Walter  Suott,  bad  he 
laid  himself  oat  for  briefs,  would  have  be- 
come first  a  snccesstul  advocate,  and,  by 
and  by,  a  jndge,  is  a  qnestioa  which  con- 
cerns us  little  to  ask,  and  still  less  to  an- 
swer. He  never  did  lay  himself  out  for 
briefs ;  the  tastes  and  habits  which  he  con- 
tracted in  childhood  abode  with  and  con- 
trolled him  through  all  his  after  years.  He 
used  whatever  le^  knowledge  he  acquired, 
as  he  used  all  his  other  knowledge,  for  one 
porpose.  The  law  became  as  much  idealised 
to  him,  as  were  border  ballads  and  Scan- 
dinavian Sagas.  He  estimated,  perhaps 
above  its  real  value,  his  social  status  as  an 
advocate,  and  swept  the  outer  court,  like 
others  of  hie  class,  day  by  day  looking  for 
business.  But  he  was  infinitely  more  in 
his  element  joking  and  telling  stories  on 
the  Mountain,  than  conductin*;  or  trying  to 
conduct  a  case  before  the  judges.  *  So 
also,  when  the  Courts  rose,  he  hurried  away 
to  the  border,  or  passed  from  house  to  house, 
among  the  country  residences  of  his  allies, 

*  The  Xountoin  wan  a  pRrtlcalar  corner  In  the 
Ottler  boaie,  wUere  lMrri«ior«  witbovfc  briefs  eon* 
gregAted,  and  amused  eAch  other  and  all  who  oame 
nearthem  with  witty  talk.  8cott  soon  became  as 
remarkable  in  thU  place,  as  he  had  l>een  at  the 
High  School,  for  his  stories. 


combining  amiis«nent  with  antKinarian  re- 
search. Here  is  the  account  which  he  gives 
of  himself  three  months  afW  the  advocate's 
gown  had  been  sssnmed :  — 

SoseteoJc,  10th  Sept.,  1702. 
'  Dbab  Willhb  [Clbbk], 

.  .  .  .  '  I  am  lounging  ohont  the  country 
here,  to  speak  sincerely,  as  idle  as  the  /lay  is 
long.  Two  compaaions  of  mine,  brothers  of 
Mr.  Walker  of  Wooden,  having  come  to  this 
country,  we  have  renewed  a  threat  intimacy^ 
As  they  live  directly  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river  [the  Tweed],  we  have  sij^ak  agreed 
npon  by  which  we  concert  a  plan  of  operations 
for  the  day.  They  are  both  officers  and  very 
inteHigjnt  young  fellow.^,  and  what  is  of  some 
conseqnenoe,  have  a  brace  of  fine  greyhounds. 
Yesterday  forenoon  we  killed  seven  hares,  so 
you  may  see  how  plenty  the  game  is  with  us. 
I  have  turned  a  keen  duck-shooter,  though  my 
snccess  is  not  very  great;  and  when  wading 
through  the  marches  upon  this  errand,  accou- 
tred Mrith  the  Ion*;  gun,  a  jacket,  musquito 
trowscn,  and  a  rough  cap,  I  might  well  pass 
for  one  of  my  redoubted  moss-trooper  progeni- 
tors, Walter  Fire-the-brae^,  or  rather  Willie- 
wieb-thc-boitfoot.  For  other  ontdoor  amuse- 
ment, I  have  constmcted  a  seat  in  a  large  tree 
whi<^h  stretches  its  brinches  horixontally  over 
the  Tweed.  This  is  a  favorite  sitnation  of 
mine  for  reading,  especially  on  a  day  like  this, 
when .  the  west-wind  rocks  the  branches  on 
which  I  am  per^thed,  and  the  rivor  rolls  its 
waves  below  me  of  a  turbid  blood  colonr.  I 
have,  moreover,  cut  an  embrasare  through 
which  L  can  fire  upon  the  gnJj,  herons,  or  cor- 
morants, as  thoy  fly  screaming  past  my  nest. 
To  crown  all,  I  have  carved  an  inscription  on 
it,  in  the  ancient  rnuic  taste.' 


We  have  alladed  elsewhere  to  Scott*s 
habit  of  dabbling  in  various  modem  lan- 
guages, for  it  cannot  be  said  with  truth 
that  he  ever  mide  himself  critically  mxster 
of  one.  In  1792  he  joined  a  class  for  the 
stbdy  of  Grerman.  The  attention  of  the 
educated  youths  of  Eiinbar^h  had  been 
drawn  to  that  nobl9  tongue,  first  by  a  pa- 
per read  before  the  Royal  Society  by  the 
aatbor  of  *  The  Mm  of  Feeling,'  and  next 
by  the  publication  of  hnrd  Woodhonselee*s 
version  of  Schiller's  *  Robbers.'  By  and 
by  Scott  began  to  translate,  and  in  1795 
produced  the  most  spirited,  if  not  the  must 
correct  version,  of  Biirger  s  '  Leonore/ 
that  we  have  in  the  English  language. 
With  this,  which  may  be  called  the  first  of 
bis  literary  efforts,  is  mixed  up  an  event  in 
his  personal  history,  over  which  Mr.  Lo«;k- 
hart  has  judged  it  expedient  to  throw  a 
veil  of  mystery,  for  which,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  there  was  no  real  occasion.  Not  by  us, 
however,  shall  secrets  be  revealed,  which 
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were  considered  worth  keeping  twenty 
^ean  ago,  though  to  tell  the  tale,  at  least 
m  outline,  seems  to  be  a  necessity. 

For  some  time  afler  he  had  began  to  as- 
sociate exclusively  with  the  members  of  the 
Clnb  and  the  Speculative  Society,  Scott 
continued  to  be  as  careless,  not  US  say  slov- 
enly, in  his  attire,  as  he  used  to  be  when  a 
school-bo^  and  a  writer's  apprentice.  All 
at  once  his  habits  changed  in  this  respect, 
and  he  became  a  well-dressed  young  man 
—  a  squire,  as  his  companions  pronounced 
him,  of  dames.  He  h&d  fallen  in  love  with 
a  young  lady  whom  he  encountered  at  the 
church  door,  and  convoyed  to  her  own 
home,  sheltered  from  the  rain  by  his  um- 
brella. His  family  and  hers  were  not  on 
any  terms  of  intimacy.  Mr.  Scott  hap- 
pened, indeed,  to  be  her  father's  solicitor ; 
imt  the  man  of  business  did  not  pretend, 
probably  did  not  desire,  to  be  rc^nkoned 
among  the  familiars  of  his  client.  Indeed, 
so  honourably  sensitive  on  that  head  was 
the  Writer,  that  he  no  sooner  observed 
how  matters  were  tending  with  the  young 
people,  than  he  considered  himself  bound 
to  put  the  lady's  father  on  his  guard.  The 
warning  was  well  received  ana  made  light 
of,  and  the  acquaintance  went  on,  more  es- 
pecially as  young  Scott  made  his  way,  as 
he  soon  afterwards  did,  into  the  set  of 
.  which  the  young  lady's  brother  was  a  mem- 
ber. Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  he  met 
the  young  lady  heraelf  irequently,  not  in 
Edinburgh  only,  but  in  her  own  and  other 
country  bouses,  and  that  she,  being  addict- 
ed to  poetrv  and  romance,  received  him 
frankly  and  Lindly  as  otten  as  he  came. 

This  sort  of  intimacy  was  kept  up  for 
years,  throughout  the  whole  interval,  in- 
deed, between  1792  and  1796;  and  Scott 
regarding  it  as  he  regarded  all  things  else, 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  imagina- 
,  tion,  nattered  himself  that  his  passion  was 
reciprocated.    No  word  escaped  him,  how- 
ever, to  the  lady  herself^  either  in  conver- 
sation or  vrriting,  indicative  of  the  state  of 
his  own  feelings     He  resembled  in  this  re- 
spect the  most  bashful  of  the  bashful  lovers 
described  in  his  novels.    He  told  his  secret 
to  man  V  of  his  friends,  and  among  others  to 
Miss    Uranstoun,    afterwards  Countess  of 
Purgstall,  but  to  the  object  of  his  devotion 
he  said  nothing.    It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
however,  that  neither  the  passion  itself,  nor 
the  Secrecy  in  which  it  was  nourished,  ex- 
.  ercised   the  slightest    untoward   influence 
,  over  his  character.    As  first  love  is  apt  to 
.  do  with  such  as  him  it  deepened  in  him  the 
|. poetic    temperament;   bat    it    made  him 
.  i^either  less    industrious    nor  len  manly. 


The  interval  between  1792  sod  1796 
it  will  be  remembered,  one  of  great  poKti- 
cal  agitation  in  Scotland.    The  rebound  of 
the  French  revolution  had  been  felt  there 
as  much  as  in  other  European  coontries, 
and  society  divided  itself  into  two  clasns 
—  the  friends  of  order  and  the  champions 
of  confnsion.     Scott,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
sided  heart  and  soul  with  the  former.     He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  many  a  row  which 
had  something  else  than  the  pleasure  of 
breaking  heads  tbr  its  object.     As  a  special 
constable  he  drove  riotous  mobs  from  the 
streets,  just  as  in  his  private  capacity  he 
helped  to  clear  the  theatre  of  Irish  and 
other  democrats  who  refused  to  nncoVer 
when  *  Grod   Save  the  King'   vras    song. 
And  having  done  these  things  he  returned 
with  increased  zest  to  bis  business  in  oonrt, 
his  private  studies,  and  the  society  of  bis 
friends.     We  find  him,  in  1 793,  defending  in 
the  General  Assembly  a  minister  charged  be- 
fore that  court  with  habitual  drunkenness 
and  indecency.   He  failed  to  bring  ofi* his  cli- 
ent, whose  character  seems  to  have  been  in- 
defensible. But  he  had  contrived,  in  hunting 
for  evidence  through  the  scenery  of  Croy 
Mannering,  to  lay  up  innumerable  pictures, 
and  to  find  various  n:imes,  amonz  others  that 
of  Macguffog,  of  which  excellent  use  was 
made  in  due  season.    Just  before  this  trial 
came  on,  he  had  set  off  with  Adam  Fei^ 
son,  a  class-fellow  in  the  High  School,  and 
a  friend  for  life,  on  a  tour  tfirongh  some  of 
the  finest  districts  in  Stirlingshire,  Pertii- 
shire,  and  Foriiarshire.    In  uie  oourse  of 
this  tour  he  halted  in  succession  at  Tulli- 
body, Newton,  Cambu8moi*e,  Craighall,  and 
Meigle.    Each  supplied  him  with  materiab 
for  rature  use.    From  Mr.  Abercrombie,  of 
Tullibody,  the  father  of  Sir  R?ilpb,  and  the 
.grandfather  of  his  own  friend  of  the  Moon- 
tain,  Mr.,  afterwards  Lord   Abercrombie, 
he  received  an  account  of  certain  incidents 
which  occurred  to  that  gentleman,  aU  d 
which  we  find  detailed  in  the  narrative  of 
the  Baron  of  Bradwardine's  dealings  with 
his  tronblesome  neighboc^^  incrludrag  thfe 
visit  to  the  cavern  of  Donald  Beati  Lean, 
with  its  curious  accompaniments.     At  New* 
ton,*  a  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Tetth,  the 
grounds  of  which  run  up  to  the  stately 
ruins  of  Doune  Castle,  he  heard  how  John 
Home,  and  other  prisoners  to  the  Highland 
army,  had  escaped  firoi^  that  fortalice     He 
did  not  forget  tne  story  when  he  sat  down 
to  write  '  Waverley.*    From  Cambusmore 

*  Newton  hM  ohitiiffed,  stnoe  thorn  d«ys,  both  ft« 
name  and  Its  ownership.  It  ia  now.  the  propertjr 
of  John  Campbell,  B^q..  by  whom  the  prenrni 
beau ti All  chttean  was  bnilt  ;  and  has  become  To> 
verardoeh. 
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he  made  himflelf  familiar  with  ewery  rood  of 
the  landscape  through  which  the  acenes  in 
the  *  Lady  of  the  Li3:e '  are  carried ; — not 
excepting  those  which  are  glanced  at,  as 
FitxAlames  pursues  his  fiery  ride  from  the 
banks  of  Loch-Vennachar,  afler  the  duel 
with  Roderick  Dhu,  to  Stirling  Castle. 
Craighall,  the  seat  of  the  Ratterays,  supple- 
mented by  a  feature  or  two  from  Brunts- 
field  House  and  Ravelstone,  became  for 
him  Tully'Veolan ;  and  Meigle  brought 
him  into  contact  with  more  than  one  Rai- 
ma whapple,  as  well  as  with  Old  Mortality, 
whom  he  found  in  the  flesli,  scraping,  under 
the  more  familiar  name  of  Robert  Paterson, 
the  moss  from  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  in 
the  churchyard  of  Dnnottar.  Thus,  in 
town  and  country,  at  his  desk,  or  breathing 
the  pure  air  of  heaven,  his  mind  appears  to 
have  been  continually  busy,  and  busy  in 
such  a  way  as  to  render  the  world  of  living 
men  a  thousand  times  less  real  to  him  than 
the  world  which  he  was  creating* 

Doubtless  it  was,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  which  was  in  him,  that 
induced  him  about  this  time  to  take  a  lead- 
ing part  in  getting  up  a  regiment  of  yeo- 
manry cavalry  in  tiie  Lothians.'  Already 
England  was  threatened  with  invasion,  and 
corps  of  volunteer  infantry  turned  out  every- 
where. Edinburgh  itself  produced  a  most 
efficient  battalion,  in  which  barristers  served 
as  privates,  and  judges  as  field-officers. 
Sc*ott's  lameness  prevented  his  enrolling 
himself  in  that  battalion,  as  his  brothers  had 
done.  But  finding  an  example  set  by  the 
Jjondoners,  he  moved  the  I>uke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county, 
to  apply  for  permission  to  embody  some 
squadrons  of  light  horse ;  and  the  permission 
being  granted,  Scott  at  once  took  service 
with  that  force  in  the  capacity  of  Lieuten- 
ant and  Quartermaster.  His  strong  black 
('har|p;r,  which  he  named  Leonore,  was  rid- 
den in  many  a  day's  training  on  Portobello 
sands,  not  without  a  yearning  desire  oq  the 
part  of  the  rider  that  he  might  one  day  be 
enabled  to  lead  a  charge  against  a  real 
enemy. 

Thus  far  the  tide  of  fortune  tnay  be  said 
to  have  rolled  with  a  steady  current  in 
Si-ott*s  favour.  He  was  in  fair  practice  at 
the  bar,  considering  his  age  and  standing. 
The  advocates  liad  appointed  him  one  of 
thtnr  librarians.  He  was  rapidly  establishing 
a  good  name,  as  a  man  of  genius  and  .great 
n«earch.  He  was  about  to  experience  his 
first  aorcow,  and  it  was  a  bitter  one.  £n- 
("ouragud  in  part  by  the  success  of  his  trans- 
iiition,  in  pait  by  the  partial  assurances  of 
liis  friend,  Miai  Cranstoun,  he  made  up  his 


mind  to  tell  his  tale  of  love;  and  finding 
himself  under  the  same  roof  with  the  object 
of  his  affections,  he  besought  her  to  give 
him  her  heart,  and  was  rejected.  She  had 
no  heart  to  give.  Another  had  it  in  his 
keeping,  and  he  was  one  of  Walter's  dearest 
friends.  It  would  be  ungenerous,  if  it  were 
po.«ible,  to  depict  his  feelings  on  that  occa- 
iiion.  This  much,  however, we  are  bound  to 
say,  that  he  overmastered  them  with  a  power 
of  will  which  is  marvellous;  and,  carrymg  in 
his  soul  a  grief  which  never  died,  he  never 
allowed  it  —  no,  not  even  for  a  day  —  to 
stand  between  him  and  tlie  manly  exercise 
I  of  his  faculties.  He  (juitted  the  house,  made 
his  way  into  Perthshire,  and  threw  himself, 
with  apparently  increased  zeal,  into  the  re- 
searches which  were  to  hi  in  at  once  business 
and  recreation,  while,  strange  to  say,  only 
one  sliort  poem  by  his  hand  survives  to  tell 
that  such  an  incident  ever  befell  him.  There 
is,  however,  no  doubt  that  there  are  traces 
c£  her  in  the  heroines  of  the  *  Lay,' '  Rokeby,' 
and  *  Redgauntlet.' 

The  translation  of  *  Leonore,'  though  exe- 
cuted in  1794,  was  not  published  till  two 
years  afterwards.  Under  the  pressure  of 
disappointment,  he  took  eagerly  to  composi- 
tion, and  in  October  of  1796,  he  made  his 
first  appearance  as  an  author,  printing,  in  a 
handsome  quarto  volume,  this,  with  another 
of  Burger's  ballads,  *  The  Wild  Huntsman.' 
In  the  publication  of  this  work  he  was 
greatly  assisted  bv  Mrs.  Scott,  of  Hai*den, 
the  daughter  of  Count  Briihl,  of  Martkir- 
chen,  long  Saxon  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
St  James's,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
charming,  as  she  was  undoubtedly  a  highly 
accomplished  and  beautiful  woman.  To 
her,  soon  after  her  arrival  at  Merton,  Walter 
got  introduced ;  and,  seeing  under  his  then 
somewhat  awkward  exterior  niarks  of  high 
genius,  she  at  once  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  proved  in  many  ways  serviceable  to 
him. 

The  translation,  though  much  and  deserv- 
edly admired,  proved  a  failure  as  a  mercan- 
tile adventure.  Many  other  versions  of  the 
same  poems  were  in  the  market,  and  Scott's,, 
though  undoubtedly  not  inferior  to  the  best, 
never  exhausted  a  single  edition.  This  in< 
no  degree  daunted  his  courage  or  damped 
his  energy.  He  resumed  his  search  afler 
border  higends  and  border  ballads,  and  sue- 
ceeded  by  degrees  in  acquiring  a  vast  and* 
valuable  amount  of  both.  He  was  earnestly 
engaged  in  this  pursuit,  which  was  relieved, 
now  by  attendance  in  the  parliament-house^ 
now  by  cavalry  exercises,  when  he  saw  for 
the  first  time,  and  became  at  once  attracted 
by,  the  lady  whom  not  long  afterwards  he 
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made  his  wife.  The  story  of  this  courtship 
would  be  hard  to  understand,  did  not  alt  ex- 
perience vouch  for  the  fact,  that  the  heart 
suffering  under  a  disappointment  in  its  affec- 
tions turns  instinctively  to  some  other  object 
for  relief.  So  at  least  it  certainly  was  with 
Scott ;  for  within  less  than  a  year  after  re- 
ceiving his  wound,  he  went  with  his  brother 
and  Adam  Ferguson  to  the  little  Border 
watering-place  of  Gilsland,  and  encountered 
there  a  laidy  on  horseback,  who  rode  well, 
sat  gracefally,  and  appeared  to  be  very 
beautiful.  All  the  three  youn^  men  were 
struck,  and  they  managed  the  same  night  to 
get  introduced  to  her  at  a  ball.  She  proved 
to  be  a  Miss  Carpenter  or  Gliarpentier,  the 
daughter  of  d  tvid^w  lady,  whose  husband,* 
a  French  employ^  had  died  daring  the  rev- 
olution, after  sending  his  family  to  England. 
The  guardian  of  this  lady  and  of  her 
brother,  who  went  to  India  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice, was  the  Marqaess  o^  Downsbire. 
Scott  had  known  her  barely  a  month  or  six 
,  weeks  when  he  proposed.  The  Marquess 
gave  his  approval,  and,  on  the  ^th  Dec. 
1797,  the  young  couple  were  married  in  the 
parish  church  of  St  Mary,  Carlisle. 

Such  was  the  abrupt  beginning  of  a  union 
which  lasted  through  many  years ;  and,  in 
fipite  of  the   most  marked  dissimilarity  of 
tastes  between  husband  and  wife,  proved, 
upon  the  whole,  to  be  a  fairly  happy  one. 
It  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  so  at  the 
outset.     Scott  took  his  bride  to  lodgings, 
while  a  house  in  Castle  Street  was  prepar- 
>ing  for  them,  and  introduced  her  to  his  fam- 
ily and  friends.     The  family  soon  took  to 
Jier,  with  one  exception.     His  friends,  and 
•especially  the  Club,  were  charmed  with  her. 
She   made  a  capital  hostess  at  his  small 
-evening  parties,  and  would  have  been  de- 
lighted to  go  with  him  to  the  play  every 
night  in  the  week.     And  here  we  may  ob- 
serve, once  for  all,  that  for  dramatic  perfor- 
.mances,  and  the  companionship  of  clever  ac- 
tors,  Scott  had  the  keenest  relish.*     Few 
•men  saw  more  of  him,  or  were  deeper  in  his 
confidence,  than  Daniel  Terry.     The   Sid- 
doDses  male  and  female  were  his  friends,  and 
Matthews  shared   his  liospitality  on  every 
possible  occasion.     But  Scott  believed  him- 
self to  be  now  in  a  position  to  indulge  that 
iove  of  the  country  and  its  pleasures  which 
was  inherent  in  him.     Reserving  his  house 
in  Castle  Street  for  a  town  residence  during 
.term  time,  he  hired  a  cottage  near  Lass- 
wade,  which  he  fitted  up  with  much  taste. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  his  enjoyment 
of  life  was  ever  more  pore,  more  innocent, 
or  more   rational,  than  daring  the  early 
years    of  his   residence  there.    Lasswade 


stands  in  the  midst  of  scenery  than  which 
few  districts  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland 
can  present  anything  more  beautiful.     It  is 
surrounded  at  short  distances  by  gentlemen's 
seats,  which  were  in  those  days  inhabited, 
among  others,  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleueh, 
the  grandfather  of  the   present  duke ;  by 
Lord  Melville,  the  fatlier  of  Scott's  friend 
Robert  and  William  Dundas ;  by  the  '  Man 
of  feeling,'  Mr.   Mackenzie;  and  by  Lord 
Woodhouselee,  one  of  Scott's  ancient  familiars. 
All  these  threw  open  their  doors  to  receive 
the  rising  man   of  genius  and   his  bride; 
while  his  own  more  humble  roof  gave  shelter 
and  entertainment  to  old  friends  who  seldom 
failed  once  or  twice  in  every  week  to  visit 
him  from  Edinburgh.     Moreover  at   Lass- 
wade he  may  be  considered  as  having  for 
the  first  time,  and  in  a  marked  manner,  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  swav  of  his  ruling 
passion.     The  circumstances  were  these :  — 
Seventy  years  ago  few  living  writers  stood 
higher  in  public  estimation  than  Matthew 
Lewis.     The  'Monk '  was  then  in  the   ze- 
nith of  its  glory ;  and  of  *•  Alonzo  the  Brave ' 
and  *'  Durandarte  '  critics  and  connoissenrs 
coald  not  say  enough.     The  author  of  Uiese 
famous  performances  came  to  Scotland,  and 
Scott  was  gratified  beyond  measure  witii 
the  attentions  which  Lewis  paid  him.     They 
met  in  Edinburgh ;  they  met  at  Dalkeith. 
He  was  Seott*8  guest  and  the  guest  of  the 
yeomanry,  when  it  tamed  out  for  perma- 
nent dnty  at  Musslebnrgh.     Ail  this  was 
the  result  of  some  commnnications  which 
had  passed  in  London  between  the  great  lit- 
t^rateur  and  Scott*s  friend  William  Erskine ; 
in  the  course  of  which   Erskine   gave  to 
Lewis  a  copy  of  Scott's  version  of  *  T/CO- 
nore '  to  read.    Lewis,  though  robust  neither 
in  mind  nor  body,  was  not  a  fool.     He  saw 
at  once  the  great  merit  of  the  perform  toce, 
and  bein^  then  engaged  in  collecting  mate- 
rials for  his  *  Tales  of  Wonder,*  he  proposed, 
through  Erskine,  that  Scott  should  become 
a  contributor  to  that  work.     Accepting  the 
proposal,  Scott  was  ready  in  a  short  time 
with  the  ballads  which  he  had  promised. 
Lewis,  however,  was  not  ready,  and  the 
publication  of  the  *  Tales  of  Wonder,*  hung 
fire.     They  did  not  indeed  make  their  ap- 
pearance till   1801.     This  chafed    Scott  a 
little,  which  Lewis  pepceivin<j,  encouraged 
him  to^  on  with  the  translation  of  Goe- 
the's '  Goctz  von  Berlichingen,  of  the  Iron 
Hand ; '  and  negotiated  the  sale  of  it  a^  a 
separate  copyright  for  25/.     Another  long 
pause  ensued,  during  which  Scott  accident- 
ally renewed  the  acquaintance  of  James 
Ballaiityne,  of  whom  as  a  school-follow  of 
hit  at  Kalso  we  have  elsewhere  spoken. 
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James  had  become  tlie  proprietor  as  well 
as  the  printer  of  a  weekly  newspaper  ia 
£elso,  and  hearing  that  Soott  was  on  a 
▼isit  at  Rosebank,  he^  called  upon  him. 
His  object  was  to  propose  that  Soott,  whose 
name  was  high  among  his  friends  as  a  man 
of  talent,  should  suf^ly  tlie  '  Kelso  Mail ' 
occasionally  with  a  tew  parajrraphs  on  some 
k^al  qaest^ons  of  the  day.  Soott  assented ; 
and,  carrying  his  article  himself  to  the 
printing^oiffice,  he  took  aloag  with  it  some 
of  the  pieces  w^ioh  he  had  prepared  for 
I«ewis's  collection.  With  these,  especially 
with  the  *  MorUchiaa  fragment  after  €roe- 
the/  Ballantyne  was  debehted,  expressing 
great  regret  that  Lewis's  book  was  so  slow 
to  make  its  appearance.  The  conTersation 
went  on,  and  Scott  before  parting  threw 
oat  a  casual  observation,  that  he  wondered 
his  old  friend  did  not  try  to  get 'some  book* 
seller's  work  to  keep  his  types  in  play  dur^ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  week.  The  obvious  an- 
swer came  that  Ballantyne  had  no  acquaint- 
ance with  the  trade  in  Edinbui^,  nor  any 
means  of  establishing  it.  ^  Well,'  said 
Scott,  *  you  have  been  praising  my  little 
ballads ;  suppose  yon  print  off  a  dozen  cop- 
ies or  so  of  as  many  as  will  make  a  pam- 
phlet, sufficient  to  let  my  Edinbnrgh  ac- 
quaintances judge  of  your  skill  for  them- 
selves ? '  The  saggestion  was  at  once  acted 
upon.  Twelve  copies  of  *  Willie  and 
Eilen,'  as  maoy  of  the  *  Fire.  King,'  the 
*'  Chase,'  and  of  a  few  more  were  thrown 
off,  with  the  title  *  Apology  for  Talea  of 
Terror.'  We  eive  what  tbllows  in  the 
words  of  Scott's  loving  biographer :  -— 

'  This  first  specimen  of  a  press,  afterwards 
so  celebrated,  pleased  Scott :  and  he  said  to 
Ballantyne,  "  I  have  been  for  years  collecting 
old  Border  Ballads,  and  I  thina  I  could,  with 
little  troal)le,  pat  together  such  a  selection  from 
them  AS  might  make  a  neat  little  volume,  to 
sell  for  four  or  five  shillings.  I  will  talk  to 
some  of  the  booksellers  about  it  when  I  get  to 
Edinlmrgh,  and  if  the  thing  goes  on,  you  shall 
be  the  printer.  Ballantyne  hitrhly  relished  the 
proposal ;  and  the  result  of  this  little  experi- 
m«nt  changed  wholly  the  coarse  of  his  worldly 
fortunes,  as  well  as  of  his  friend's.' 

Scott  returned  home  full  of  the  plan,  and 
was  shortly  afterwards  rendered  doubly  free 
to  follow  without  misgiving  the  bent  of  his 
own  inclinations.  The  office  of  sheriff-de- 
pute of  Selkirkshire  beciame  vacant  by  the 
death  of  an  early  ally  of  his  own,  a  Mr. 
Plommt-r,  of  Middlestead,  a  scholar  and  an 
antiquary,  who  ha<l  entered  with  zeal  into 
all  Scott*s  border  researches.  The  com- 
Bonity  of  tastes  between  the  two  men  may 


have  had  some  part  in  soggesting  to  the  Duk« 
of  Buecleudi,  that  a  better  successor  to  Mr* 
Plummer  than  Scott  conld  not  be  found. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Duke's  infloence  was 
used  to  obtain  the  vacant  sheriffship  for 
his  clansman;  and  Lord  Melville,  with 
whom  tiien  rested  the  distribution  of  gov* 
ernment  patronage  in  Scotland,  readily  ac- 
ceded to  the  Duke's  request.  The  result 
was  that  on  the  16th  of  Dec.,  1799,  he  was 
gazetted'  to  the  sheriflihip,  and  added 
thereby  just  300/.  to  his  annual  income. 

Easy  now  in  his  circumstances,  Scott 
threw  himself  with  exceeding  ardour  into 
literary  pursuits.  His  was  not,  however, 
the  mind  of  a  mere  dreamer  or  poet ;  at  all 
events  his  dreams  were%t  once  more  vivid, 
and  in  one  sense  far  more  practical,  than 
fill  the  brains  of  poets  in  general.  He  was 
ambitious  of  rising  to  more  than  poetic 
fame  in  the  world,  a^d  the  measures  for 
achieving  that  end  which  occurred  to  him 
at  this  moment  were  most  original  He 
conceived  the  idea,  not  alone  of  establish- 
ing James  Ballantyne  as  a  printer  in  £din«> 
burgh,  but  of  himself  becoming  a  partner 
in  the  concern. 

'  Three  branches  of  printing  are  quite  open 
in  Edinbuigh,'  he  writes,  '  all  of  which  I  am 
well  convinced  you  have  both  the  ability  and 
inclination  to  unite  in  your  own  person.  The 
first  is  that  of  an  editor  of  a  newspaper,  which 
shall  contain  something  of  an  uniform  historical 
deduction  of  events  distinct  fVom  the  farrapro  of 
detached  and  unconnected  plagiarisms  from 
the  London  paragraphs  of  "  The  San."  Per- 
haps it  might  be  possible  (and  Gillon  *  has 
promised  to  make  inquiry  about  it)  to  treat 
with  the  proprietors  of  some  established  paper 
—  sappose  the  *'  Caledonian  Mercury  *' —  and 
we  would  all  struggle  to  obtain  for  it  some  ce- 
lebrity. To  this  might  be  added  a  Monthly 
Magazine  and  Caledonian  Annual  Register,  if 
you  will;  for  both  of  which  with  the  excellent 
literary  assistance  which  Edinburprh  at  present 
aflFords,  there  is  a  fair  opening.  Tlie  next  ob- 
ject would  naturally  be  the  execution  of  Ses- 
sion papers,  the  best  paid  work  which  a  printer  ^ 
ondertabes,  and  of  which,  I  dare  say,  you 
would  soon  have  a  cdnsiderable  share  ;  for  as 
you  make  it  your  business  to  superintend  the 
proofs  yourself,  your  education  and  ability 
would  ensure  your  employers  against  the  gross 
and  provoking  blunders  which  the  poor  com- 
posers are  often  obliged  to  submit  to.  The 
publication  of  works,  either  ancient  or  modem, 
opens  a  third  fair  field  for  ambition.  The  only 
gentleman  who  attempts  anything  in  that  way- 
is  in  very  bad  health,  nor  can  I,  at  any  rate, 
compliment  either  the  accuracy  or  the  execution 

*  A  writer  In  EdtalmrKh,  a  man  of  great  natural 
ability,  of  Wtiotejodfineni  8ooit  entertained  a  lilab 
opinion,  bat  whom  habits  of  intern poranoe  quite 
broke  down. 
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of  bis  press.  I  believe  it  is  well  understood 
that  widi  equal  attention  an  Edinburgh  press 
would  have  superior  advantages  even  to  ikos^ 
of  the  Metropolis/        v 

This  is  a  bold  plan,  and  the  means  of 
carrying  it  into  effect  are  scarcely  less 
sa 

'  In  the  meanwhile  the  "  Kelso  Mail "  might 
be  so  arranged  as  to  be  still  a  source  of  some 
advantage  to  you ;  and  I  dare  say,  if  wanted, 
pecuniary  assistance  might  be  procured  to  as- 
sist you,  at  the  outset,  e^ia*  upon  terms  of  a  share 
or  otherwise/ 

It  was  clearly  of  pecuniary  assistance  on 
terms  of  a  share,  nat  Scott  was  already 
thinking;  and  before  long  steps  were  ta- 
ken to  convert  the  vision  into  a  reality. 

Meanwliile  Scott  went- forward  with  the 
preparation  of  the  first  work  which  was  to 
make  his  name  known  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tweed.  *  During  seven  successive  years 
he  made  a  raid^  as  he  called  it,  into  Liddejs- 
dale,  exploring  every  rivulet  to  its  source, 
and  every  ruined  peel  from  foundation  to 
battlement.'  Wherever  he  heard  of  a  bal- 
lad he  hunted  it  up,  either  in  person  or 
through  the  instrumentality  of  assistants, 
almost  all  of  whom  were  destined  them- 
selves to  acquire  in  after  years  more  or  less 
of  distinction  in  the  world.  Leyden  was 
one  of  these,  a  man  bom  in  a  shepherd's 
cottage,  who,  when  the  Edinburgh  philoso- 
phers found  him  out,  astonished  them  all 
bv  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  knowledge, 
lie  was  a  frequenter  of  an  obscure  book- 
shop in  the  old  town,  kept  by  a  bookseller, 
by  name  Constable,  who  very  good-natured- 
ly allowed  the  raw  poor  youth  of  nineteen 
to  come  and  read  whatever  his  shelves  con- 
tained, and  they  contained  many  treasures. 
Levden  was  introduced  to  Scott  by  Rich- 
ard Heber,  an  accidental  visitor  to  Edin- 
burgh, but  already  one  of  Scott's  corres- 
pondents, and  a  collector  wherever  he  went 
of  literary  curiosities.  Him  Scott  found  to 
be  of  the  greatest  possible  use,  and  he  was 
happy  in  being  able  to  imy  back  the  obliga- 
tioft,  while  at  the  same  time  he  benefited 
society  by  contributing,  not  long  afterwards, 
to  the  start  of  so  remarkable  a  man.  Lea- 
den, we  need  scarcely  add,  died  too  soon  m 
India,  just  as  he  had  established  a  reputa- 
tion there  second  only  to  that  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones. 

Another  of  Scott's  assistants  was  James 
H(^g,  the  Ettrick  shepherd,  a  genius  with- 
out conduct,  whom  everybody  admired  in 
his  writings,  but  whom  nobody  could  serve. 
Hogg  knew  or  afiTected  to  know  every  bal- 


lad that  was  ever  sung  and  every  story 
that  was  ever  told  on  the  Scottish  border. 
He  was  exceedingly  adroit  likewise  in  fill- 
ing up  blanks  and  supplving  sometimes  a 
head  and  sometimes  a  tail-piepe,  just  as  it 
was  wanted.  Scott  did  his  best  toscvve 
him  also,  but  failed.  Hogg  could  not  man- 
age his  own  afiTairs,  yet  was  for  ever  urgent 
to  be  allowed  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
others.  He  was  to  his  employer —  if  we 
may  so  speak  of  Scott  —  alternately  ob- 
sequTOtts,  ridiculous,  and  insolent.  Take, 
for  example,  Lockhart's  account  of  the 
Shepherd's  first  dinner  with  Scott :  — 

'When  Hogg  entered  the  drawing-room, 
Mrs.  Scott,  being  at  the  time  in  a  delicate  state 
of  health,  was  reclining  on  a  sofa.  The  Shep- 
herd, after  being  presented  and  making  his  bert 
bow,  forthwith  took  possession  of  another  sofa 
placed  opposite  to  hers,  and  stretched  himself 
thereapon  at  all  his  length;  for,  as  he  said 
afterwards,  "  I  thought  I  could  never  do  wrong 
to  copy  the  lady  of  the  house."  ,  As  his  dr^s 
at  this  peiiod  was  precisely  that  in  which  any 
ordinary  herdsman  attends  cattle  to  the  mar- 
ket, and  as  his  hands,  moreover,  bore  most  l^n- 
ble  marks  of  a  recent  sheep-smearing,  the  ladv 
of  the  house  did  not  observe  with  perfect  equa- 
nimity the  novel  usage  to  which  herchints  wa6 
exposed.  The  Shepherd,  however,  remarked 
nothing  of  all  this  —  dined  heartily  and  drank 
fi*eely,  and,  by  jest,  anecdote,  and  song,  affbrdecl 
plentiful  merriment  to  the  more  civilized  part 
of  the  company.  As  the  liquor  operated,  hi< 
familiarity  increased  and  strengthened ;  ftom 
*<  Mr.  Scott,"  he  advanced  to  "  Sherra,"  and 
thence  to  "  Scott,"  "  Walter,"  and  "  Wattie." 
until  at  supper  he  fairly  convulsed  the  whole 
party  by  aadressing  Mrs.  Scott  as  ''Char- 
lotte." ' 


Poor  Hotf^  had  all  the  elements  of  a 
poet  about  nim,  and  his  *  Kilmeny '  may 
compare  with  any  story  of  the  kind  in  the 
language.  But  bow  was  it  possible  essen- 
tialTy  to  serve  a  man  who  was  always  ask- 
ing, always  misspending  what  he  got,  and 
withal  so  touchy  as  to  address  to  his  bene- 
factor, who  had  somehow  offended  him,  a 
letter  which  began  *  D — d  sir,'  and  ended 
'  Yours  with  disgust '  ? 

A  third  of  these  assistants  cannot  be 
passed  without  speuial  notice,  for  he  grew, 
as  he  deserved  to  grow,  into  the  condition 
of  one  of  Scott's  dearest  friends.  William 
Laidlaw,  the  son  of  a  tenant  farmer  on  the 
Yarrow,  was  gifled,  like  all  the  other  memr 
bers  of  his  family,  with  an  amiable  disposi- 
tion, excellent  memory,  and  a  clear  under* 
standing.  He  had  in  his  boyhood  gathered 
up  a  store  of  old  songs  and  tales,  all  of  which 
he  gave  to  Scott ;  and  if  a  blank  appeared 
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in  any  wbieh  Soott  received  from  other  qnai^ 
t«re,  he  was  ^nerally  able  to  fill  it  up,  ei* 
ther  from  his  own  reooUectbns  or  from 
knowing  the  place  and  the  people  among 
whom  it  had  its  origin.  William  Laidlaw 
never  ceased  to  enjoy  a  large  share  of  Scott's 
fnendship,  and  was,  as  we  shall  see  by-and* 
by,  among  the  few  who  were  present  and 
contributed  to  Scott's  ease  at  his  death. 

At  last,  in  1802, '  The  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border,'  the  result  of  so  many 
journeys  through  the  glens  andValleys  of  the 
Bolder  country,  made  its  appearan(;e.  It 
was  printed  at  the  press  of  James  Ballan* 
tyne,  still  a  denizen  of  Kelso,  and  carried,  so 
to  speak,  public  favour  by  storm.  Congratr 
ulations  poured  in  upon  the  compiler  from 
all  quarters.  Greorge  Ellis,  Geoi^  Canning, 
Bishop  Percy  —  even  cantankerous  Joseph 
Bitson  himself —  all  wrote  to  express  their 
strong  admiration  of  the  performance ;  and 
Lewis,  notwithstanding  its  throwing  into  the 
shade  his  *  Tales  of  Wonder, '  joined  in  the 
ehm*us  of  applause.  All  this  occurred  while 
as  yet  only  the  two  first  volumes  were  in  the 
hamds  of  the  public.  When  the  third  ap- 
peared, and  by-and-by  the  metrical  romance 
of  '  Sir  Tristrem,'  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking became  complete.  Scott  took  bis 
place  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of  literature. 
He  could  command  his  own  price  for  the 
copyright  of  a  separate  work,  and  free  ac- 
cess to  the  most  remunerative  of  existing 
periodicals.  The  copyright  of  the  *Min- 
streky '  brought  him  578/.  The '  Edinburgh 
Review,'  just  started  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Jeffrey,  and  published  by  Mr.  Constable, 
wooed  him  as  a  contributor,  it  wak  con- 
ducted then,  as  it  is  conducted  now,  on  prin- 
ciples of  moderation  in  politics,  and  ocott 
readily  supplied  the  pages  of  some  of  its 
earlier  numbers  with  valuable  articles. 
About  the  same  time  he  visited  London, 
Mrs.  Scott  bearing  him  company.  Heber 
and  Mackintosh  met  him  with  open  arms. 
So  did  William  Stuart  Rose,  Rogers,  and 
others  whom  we  need  not  stop  to  particular- 
ize. He  was  the  guest  of  his  friend  George 
Ellis  for  some  days  at  Sunninghill,  and  re- 
turning home  by  Oxford,  was  guided  over 
that  city  of  palaces  by  Reginald  Heber,  a 
newly-made  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  the  hap- 
py winner  of  the  Newdigate  prize. 

The  years  1802,  S,  4,  were  seasons  of  grave 
alarm  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  The 
Scots  expected  to  be  invaded  from  Flushing 
or  one  of  the  northern  ports  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  over  and  over  again  the  vdunteers 
were  called  out  to  meet  the  coming  danger. 
*  Not  once  when  the  bugle  sounded  was  £*ott 
absent  from  the  roll-call;  indeed  he  rode, 


on  one  occasion,  a  hundred  miles  in  four^ 
and-twenty  hours  to  overtake  his  regiment, 
his  gallant  black  charger  carrying  him  all 
the  way.  But  Scott's  zeal  as  a  soldier  inter- 
fered, or  was  supposed  by  thcr  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  Roxburghshire  to  interfere,  with  his 
duties  as  sheriflf' ;  more  especially  as  the  cot- 
tage at  Lasswade  was  outside  his  proper  ju- 
risdiction.    Scott  positively  refusea  to  sheath 

*  the  voluntary  blade ; '  but  he  compromised 
the  difference  with  his  chief  by  removing 
himself  and  his  belongings  in  1804  from  the 
banks  of  the  Esk  to  the  banks  of  the  Tweed. 
The  house  of  Ashestiel,  belonging  to  a  cous- 
in of  his  own,  who  was  absent  in  India,  was 
vacant,  and  he  took  a  lease  of  it.  In  every 
point  of  view  the  changef)f  residence  proved 
advantageous  to  him.  It  brought  him  into 
a  country  endeared  to  his  earliest  recollec- 
tions and  pregnant  for  him  with  home  asso- 
ciations. It  gave  him,  indeed,  a  scant  neigh- 
bourhood, more  scant  than  is  to  be  found 
there  now.  But  the  few  families  within 
reach  included  the  Pringles  and  the  Earl  of 
Dalkeith,  as  oflen  as  for  business  or  pleas- 
ui*e  he  might  find  it  convenient  to  set  up  his 
sti^  for  a  while  at  Bowhill.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  as  sooh  as  the  desagrements  of 
change  were  surmounted,  Scott  was  well 
pleased  with  the  step  which  he  had  taken, 
as  indeed  he  had  every  reason  to  be. 

Scott's  preparations  for  removing  to  Ash- 
estiel irere  all  complete  when  his  uncle 
Robert  died,  bequeaiuing  to  him  the  villa  of 
Rosebank,  where  in  youth  so  many  happy 
days  had  been  spent.  He  was  not  tempteil 
by  that  incident  to  forego  his  own  plans; 
but  sold  the  place  for  five  thousand  pounds, 
and  looked  about  for  land  in  which  to  invest 
the  money.  For  his  great  ambition  was  to 
become  an  owner  of  the  soil.  Meanwhile, 
however,  he  was  hard  at  work  upon   the 

*  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,'  which  grew  out 
of  a  ballad  begun  some  years  previously,  in 
order  to  gratify  the  amiable  Countess  of 
Dalkeith.  In  tlie  autumn  of  this  year  he 
completed  it,  Messrs.  Longman  being  the 
publishers,  and  Ballantyne  the  printer.  The 
immediate  gain  to  him  on  the  first  impres- 
sion was  only  1692.  6ji.  This  was  the  wolt 
of  what  is  called  division  of  profits.  But  a 
second  edition  being  speedilv  called  for, 
Scott  was  offered  5002.  for  the  copyright, 
and  closed  with  the  proposal.  Had  he  ad- 
ded that  sum  to'  his  uncle's  legacy  as  well 
as  an  additional  hundred  pounds  with  which 
the  successful  publishers  subsequently  pre- 
sented him,  and  purchased  with  the  wiiole 
the  small  estate  of  Broad  Meadows,  how 
different  the  course  of  his  existence  might 
have  been  1    The  lands  lay  over  against  the 
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ruins  of  Newark,  da  the  nortfa  bank  of  the 
Yarrow ;  and  often,  while  the  *  Lbj  '  was 
yet  in  manuscript,  he  rode  round  and  sur- 
veyed them  witn  a  longioff  eye.  Bat  soon 
after  the  publtcation  of  that  poem  Ballan* 
tyne,  who  nad  meantime  removed  to  £dii^ 
wirgh,  wrote  to  say  that,  unless  additioaal 
funds  were  procured,  his  Tenture  must  fail ; 
and  Scott,  who  had  alreaijiy  pledged  his 
credit  to  obtain  loans  for  the  house,  oon* 
sentd  to  become  a  partner  in  the  concern, 
and  to  pay  down  5000/.,  as  the  price  of  one 
third  of  the  {nroperty.  So  was  taken  the 
Brst  step  in  a  course,  destined  to  terminate 
as  we  shall  see  by-and-by. 

The  act  which  in  its  results  operated  so 
fatally  upon  his  fbrtanes  was  not  forced  on 
by  that  ignorance  of  affairs,  or  indifference 
to  them,  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  poetic  temperaraent.  In  his 
own  way  —  a  most  mistaken  way,  as  the 
ersnt  proved  in  many  rei^ects  —  Soott  was 
as  shrewd  a  man  of  business  as  ever  lived. 
He  believed  that  the  pri&ting  concern 
might  be  made  enormously  luerative,  and 
he  embarked  in  it,  havine  laid  his  plans  for 
realising  this  belief.  But  he  did  mcMre. 
Before  he  would  entirely  withdraw  from  the 
practice  of  the  law,  he  looked  round  for 
some  berth  which  more  effectually  than  the 
Sheriffship  might  secure  him  against  the 
risk  of  absolute  poverty,  or  even  of  a  com- 
pulsory economy,  in  the  event  of  his  specu- 
lations failing.  The  Scotch  Bar  stall  re- 
tains some  prizes  of  this  sort,  though  they 
are  less  numerous  than  they  once  were. 
Such  are  the  clerkships  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Edinburgh,  of  which  three  out  of 
five  still  exisr,  and  of  which  the  salary,  now 
fixed,  though  tbrmeHy  paid  in  fees,  amounts 
to  1300/.  a  vear.  For  the  reversion  of  one 
of  these,  which  was  expected  soon  to  fall 
vacant,  Scott  applied,  and,  after  a  delay  as 
brief  as  circumstances  would  idlow,  the 
place  was  secured  to  him.  To  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  office  he  did  not  immediately 
succeed.  The  aged  occupant  held  on  long- 
er than  was  espeoted ;  and  Scott  had  for 
some  years  all  the  trouble  without  t^e  pay. 
But  the  certainty  that  sooner  or  later  he 
should  succeed  to  a  good  and  fixed  income 
made  his  mind  easy.  *  He  closed  his  fee- 
book,  never  to  open  it  again,'  and  with  all 
the  enei^  which  belonged  to  his  energetic 
nature  bent  himself  to  keep  the  printing 
presses  busy,  and  to  realise  out  of  them  a 
fortune.  Still  affecting  to  treat  literature 
rather  as  an  amusement  than  as  a  profes- 
sion, to  make  it  his  staff,  as  he  himeeff  said, 
and  not  his  cmtch,  he  projected  and  set  on 
foot  such  an  amount  of  uterary  labour  as 


had  never  before  been  tiioiight  of,  mncii 
less  undertaken,  by  any  one  man.    His  ia- 
fluence,  be  it  remembered,  in  all  brMnebes 
of  the  pnhlishine  trade  was  immeiwe.     Piib> 
lisfaers  and  au&ors  'alike  seemei  ready  to 
act  on  his  sug^gesttons.    Any  projoct  reeooi* 
mended  by  him  was  sure  to  be  favourably 
regarded,  especially  if  hopes  were  held  out 
ofnis  taking  personal  interest  in  promodng 
it;  and  his  iudgment  in  regard  to  what 
would  auit  the  public  taste  was  generally 
sound.     His  first  scheme  was  the  produc- 
tion of  a  complete  set  of  British  Poets, 
edited  by  himself.     Constable,  now  begin- 
ning to  rise  in  the  world,  was  to  be  the 
pnUisher;    BaUantyne  and  Ga  of  coar»e 
the  printers  of  the  work.    Ellis  suggested 
a  similar  proceeding  with  the  Chroniclers, 
and  Scott  agreed.    His  fHend,  Mr.  Thomas 
Thomson,  talked  of  bringing  out  a  New 
Edition  of  ^  darendon/  and  the  printing  of 
that  was  likewise  promised  to  the  Balian- 
tynes.      Though  none  of  these  undertak- 
ings ever  came  to  completion, •enough  was 
done  with  each  of  them  to  keep  the  types 
busy,  and  to  necessitate  the  raising  o(  a 
finesb  loan,  Scott  himself  becoming  seourity. 
Yet  all  was  done  under  a  cloud.    Seott 
never  appeared  to  the  outer  world  to  have 
any  pecnniary  motives  for  besdrrinir  him- 
self as  he  did  to  keep  the  press  goinff.    He 
gave  out,  freely  enough,  that  he  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  anv  work  unless  the  Bsl- 
lantynes  were  commissioned  to  print  it,  but 
the  sole  reason  ever  assigned  was  that  b« 
preferred  his  friend's  typography  to  thai  oT 
all  the  trade  bcKBidea--  We  qwte  agree  with 
I^.  Lockhart  in  the  judgment  which  be 
passes  on  these  transactions. 

'  It  it  an  old  saying  that  wherever  ihere  is  i 
secret  there  must  l^  something  wrong,  vA 
dearly  did  he  pay  the  penalty  for  the  myMrj 
in  which  he  had  chasen  to  involve  the  tmnsae- 
tion.  It  was  his  rale,  from  the  begioDln^,  that 
whatever  he  wrote  or  edited  must  i)e  printed  at 
that  press  ;  and  had  he  caten.>d  for  it  only  as 
author  and  editor,  all  would  have  been  well; 
but  had  the  booksellers  known  his  direct  pecu- 
niary interest  in  keeping  up  aitd  extending  tin 
oocnpation  of  those  types,  they  would  htn 
taken  into  account  his  lively  iinagi4iati(»n  and 
sanguine  temperament,  as  well  as  his  taste  and 
judgment,  and  considered  far  mcnre  deliberately 
than  fhey  too  often  did,  his  maliifArious  recem- 
mendations  of  new  literary  schemes,  couplwl 
though  these  were  with  some  dim  nnderiitand- 
ing,  that  if  the  Ballantyne  press  were  employpd 
his  own  literary  skill  would  be  at  his  friend*! 
disposal  for  the  general  superintendence  of  tks 
undertaking.' 

With  all  tins  we  cordially  agree;  yet  let 
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it  not  be  forgotten,  in  extenuation  of  the 
fkult,  that  at  the  period  when  Scott  con- 
nected himeelf  with  the  printing-office  of 
the  BaUantynes,  public  opinion  in  the  pro* 
feflsion  was  utterly  opposed  to  mixing  up 
the  profession  of  an  advocate  with  trade  in 
any  shape  whatever.  He  could  not,  there- 
fore, avow  the  partnership  without  losing 
caste.  But  why  do  that  which  could  not 
be  avowed,  and  why  go  farther  in  the  same 
direction,  as  we  shall  find  by-and4yy  that 
be  imprudently  did  ? 

In  the*  year  1805,  when  the  'Lay'  had 
fairly  established  itself  in  popular  favour, 
Scott's  life  as  a  barrister  may  be  said  to 
have  merged  in  that  of  an  author.  Ashes- 
tiel  became,  more  than  the  cottage  at  Lass- 
wade  had  ever  been,  the  home  of  a  busy 
literary  man,  and  the  resort  of  literary 
strangers.  The  duties  of  a  sheriff  in  Scot- 
land, though  important,  are  not  usually  se- 
vere, and  these  he  discharged  faithfully; 
making  himself  as  much  TOloved  among 
those  to  whom  he  administered  the  law,  as 
among  his  own  associates.  But  letters  filled 
without  engrossing  his  mind ;  and  in  order 
that  he  might  give  to  them  the  increased 
attention  that  was  necessary,  without  taking  a 
less  prominent  part  in  society  than  he  used  to 
do,  he  changed  his  habits,  and  instead  of 
sitting  up  far  into  the  night,  rose  ei^rly  ip 
the  morning. 

*  He  rose/  says  his  friend,  Mr.  Skene,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Lockhart, '  at  five  o'clock ;  lit  his 
own  fire,  and  shaved  and  dressed  with  great  de- 
liberation ;  for  he  was  a  very  martinet  in  all 
bat  the  mere  cozcombries  of  the  toilet ;  not  ab- 
horring effeminate  dandyism  itself  as  much  as 
the  slightest  approach  to  personal  slovenliness, 
or  even  tiio«e  bed-gown  and  slipper  tricks,  as 
he  called  them,  in  which  literary  men  are  so 
apt  to  indulge.  Arrayed  in  his  shootingiadiet, 
or  whatever  dress  be  meant  to  wear  till  dinner- 
time, he  was  seated  at  bis  desk  by  six  o'ckwk, 
all  his  papers  ranged  before  him  in  the  iQOSt 
accurate  order,  and  his  boolcs  of  reference 
marshalled  around  him  on  the  floor ;  while  at 
least  ooe  favoured  dog  lay  watching  his  eye, 
just  beyond  the  line  of  circnmvallation.  by 
the  time  the  family  assembled  for  breakfast,  be- 
tween nine  and  ten,  he  had  done  enough  (in  his 
own  language)  to  break  the  neck  of  the  day's 
work.  After  bieakfiwt  a  couple  of  bows  more 
were  given  to  his  solitary  work ;  and  by  noon 
he  was,  as  he  used  lo  say,  his  own  man.  When 
the  weather  was  bad  he  would  labour  incessant- 
ly a'l  the  morning ;  but  the  general  rule  was  to 
he  out  anil  on  horseback  by  one  o'clock  at  the 
latest ;  while  if  any  more  distant  excursion  had 
been  proposed  over  night  he  was  ready  to  set 
out  on  it  by  ten  ;  his  occasional  rain^  days  of 
ii0r>»mltting  study  formhig,  as  he  said,  a  ftind 
in  bis  fiivour,  out  of  which  he  was  entitled  to 
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draw  for  acoommodatton,  whenever  the  sua 
shone  witii  special  brightness/ 

•  » 

Mr.  Skene  describes  Scott  as  he  lived  at 
Ashestiel.  The  description  applies  with 
eoual  accuracy  to  bia  manner  of  life  at 
Abbotsford.  There,  indeed,  when  not  con*^ 
strained  by  politeness  or  inclination  to  be 
the  guide  of  his  guests  to  points  of  interest 
in  the  neighbourhood,  he  found  his  own 
amusenient  chiefly  in  superintending  the 
laying  out  of  his  grounas,  thinning  the 
woods,  marking  the  limits  of  the  plantations, 
or  watching,  or  it  might  be  himself  taking 
part  in,  the  work  of  planting  and  measur- 
ing. In  all  this  his  constant  companion  and 
assistant  was  Tom  Purdie,  a  remarkable 
man,  whom  he  found  a  poacher,  and  made 
the  most  faithful  of  bailiffs. 

Another  rule  Scott  laid  down  for  himself 
from  which  he  never  deviated.  Every 
letter  which  he  received  was  answered  on 
the  same  day ;  indeed  nothipg  short  of  this 
could  have  enabled  bim  to  keep  abreast  of 
his  correspondence,  which  was  always  very 
large,  ana  became  latterly  oppressive.  Nor 
in  noticing  his  peculiarities  must  we  forget 
his  exceeding  love  both  of,  horses  and  dogs. 
So  long  as  he  served  in  the  yeomanry,  ne 
never  let  a  morning  pass  without  visiting 
his  charger,  and  fbeding  him  with  his  own 
hand,  and  this  befbre  the  work  of  the  day 
began.  As  to  the  dogs  —  whether  it  were 
Cuip  a  bull-terrier,- ami  long  a  special  fa- 
i^onnte,  or  Douglas  and  Percy  bis  grey^ 
hounds,  or  noble  Maida  his  stag-^iound, 
whose  monument  still  attracts  the  notice  of 
the  visitor  as  he  enters  the  hall  at  Abbots- 
ford —  for  all  these  in  succession,  and  the 
countiess  terriers  their  contemporaries,  a 
window  of  his  study  alwajrs  stood  open,  by 
which  they  might  pass  to  and  fro  as  the  hu- 
moor  took  them. 

Of  all  field  sports  Scott  was  fond ;  but 
his  favourite  was  latterly  coursins.  Ail 
otter  hunt  also  had  special  charms  for  him, 
as  his  description  of  one  in  *  Guy  Manner- 
ins' shows.  Nordifl  it  fail  to  increase  his 
enjoyment  if,  in  following  ^he  hounds,  he 
found  himself  called  *npon  to  dash  over  diffi* 
cult  fords,  and  prick  tnrongh  morass^  As 
we  are  on  the  snliject  of  Scott's  personal 
habits,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  here  how 
he  habitually  bore  himself  in  the  domestic 
circle,  strictly  so-called.  His  wife,  with 
many  Mreeable  and  amiable  qualities,  never 
was  to  him,  nor  could  she  be,  a  companion. 
She  was  proud  of  his  genius,  and  jealous  of 
any  altaelcs  that  m^ht  be  made  upon  his 
renown.  Indeed  she  never  fbrgave  Jeffrey 
hit  article  on  ^Blnraikm'  in  the  ^Edin* 
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Inngk  BeTMw ; '  and  eodld  not  lielp  allow- 
ing what  she  felt,  whei;  immediately'  after 
the  appearance  of  the  critique,  the  author 
of  it  dined  at  fiootf  s  taUe.  Still  Soott  was 
■neereiy  attached  to  her,  and  his  diary  shows 
that  her  deaih,  thoagh  long  expected,  af- 
fected him  very  deeply.  £Bs  children,  on 
Che  other  hand—*-  ana  he  had  four,  two  sons 
and  two  daughters  -^  twined  themseWes 
itmnd  the  eore  of  his  heart.  In  their  in- 
fancy he  seems  to  have  taken  eomparativeljr 
little  notice  of  them ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
were  old  enongh  to  understand  what  be 
•aid,  be  deligbtd  in  having  them  with  him, 
and  devoted  to  them  mneh  time  and  tender 
care.  Like  their  mute  companions,  the 
dogs,  they  had  free  admission  to  his  stndpr 
at  all  hours,  when  he  woold  lay  down  his 
pen,  take  them  on  his  knee,  repeat  to  them 
a  ballad  or  tell  a  story,  kiss  them,  and  send 
them  away  again.  From  a  very  eariy  age 
they  were  accustomed  to  dine  with  their 
father  and  raotber.  Thefar  education  be 
conducted  in  a  somewhat  desultorf  manner. 
The  girls,  when  old  enongh,  were  placed 
nnder  a  governess,  seleeted  iar  more  because 
of  good  sense  and  moral  worth,  than  on  ae- 
count  of  showy  accomplii^ments ;  and  the 
boys  went  to  school,  as  ne  bad  binMclf  done 
—  the  eldest  passing  thence  into  a  cavalry 
rMfiment,  the  youngest  entering  Oxford  and 
taking  a  degree,  preparatory  to  his  admis- 
sion into  the  Foreign  Office.  But  till  they 
were  ripe  for  B3rstematic  teaching  he  was 
himself  their  instructor ;  the  instruction  be- 
ing communicated  much  more  frequently  bv 
oral  tradition  tbaa  through  booca.  His 
tales,  on  what  are  called  week  days,  were 
taken  from  the  annals  of  their  own  and 
other  ooontries;  on  Sunday  the  children 
listened  in  like  manner  to  stories,  bnt  they 
were  stories  taken  from  sacred  history. 
And  here,  by  the  way,  we  may  observe  that 
with  Seott,  whether  at  Abbotsford  or  in 
Edinburgh,  Sunday  was  always  a  day  of 
rest  and  recreation.  In  the  country,  bow« 
ever  full  of  company  the  house  might  be,  be 
invariably  announced  his  intention,  at  break* 
fisst,  of  reading  prayers  at  eleven  oVIock ; 
and  he  added,  frankly  and  without  affeot»> 


tkm  of  shyness, '  And  I  expect  evesy  ladv 
and  ffentleman  to  be  present.'  There  nsuaf- 
ly  followed  the  readii^  of  the  Litniwy  a  aer> 
mon  by  some  great  dt vine -^  not  nnfrequent- 
ly  Jeremy  Taylor  ^  after  which  gnests  and 
members  of  the  boosehold  were  afike  fi^ea  to 
stroll  wherever  frmey  led  them.  He  hiaaself, 
■saallv  attended  by  a  select  fow,  wandered 
•mkl  his  woods,  and  ponrad  out  to  a  da- 
lighted  audience  endless  tales  and  Ispsnds 
connected  wiih  the  looality.    Wban^ittEdni- 


burjrh  two  or  three  of  bis  oldest  and  most 
familiar  friends  invariably  dined  with  hiav 
He  cidled  these  his  *  dinners  without  the 
silver  dishes,'  and  the  evenings  were  usoallj 
lightoned  by  reading  aloud  a  play  from 
Shakespeare,  or  a  new  work  by  one  of  the 
favourite  poets  of  the  day. 

Scott's  generosity  to  his  less  fortunate 
brother  authors  was  extreme  ;  indeed  it 
often  degenerated  into  weakness.  Not  con- 
tent with  giving,  tbem  money,  he  would  tax 
his  jud^ent  to  discover  someLhins  meri- 
torious in  ever^  manuscript  which  they 
submitted  to  him.  Other  methods  also, 
characteristic  of  himself,  he  took  of  serving 
them.  For  example,  having  been  invited, 
during  one  of  his  earlier  visiks  to  London, 
to  diue  with  CaroUnCi  Princess  of  Wales, 
at  Montague  House,  and  being  requested 
to  repeat  some  of  his  own  unpublished 
verses,  he  replied  that  be  really  could  not 
recollect  any  which  woold  be  worthy  of 
her  Boyal  Highnem's  notice ;  bnt  that,  if  al- 
lowed, he  would  repeat  a  ballad  by  an  ob- 
scure author  of  whose  talents  he  enteriained 
the  highest  admiration.  The  desired  con- 
sent being  given  he  recited  some  beantifn) 
verses  frtmi  a  collection  oi  poems  by  Hoflg ; 
and  accomplished  his  purpose  by  getting  the 
Princess  to  become  a  subscriber  to  the  vol- 
ume, which  was  soon  afterwards  published. 

Thus  far  we  have  followed  Walter  Scott's 
fortunes  closely,  as  it  were  chronologically, 
while  he  fought  his  way  to  fame.  What  we 
have  to  say  of  him  after  be  attained  the 
proudest  poation  which  literature  has  ever 
won  for  its  votery  in  his  own  lifetime,  must 
necessarily  be  more  brie€  The  three  yean 
between  the  autumn  of  1804  and  the  spring 
of  1808,  he  spent  partly  at  Ashestiel,  partly 
in  Edinburgh.  It  was  a  season  at  once  of 
great  enjoyment  and  unceasing  labour.  Al- 
readv  his  aequaintanee  was  sought,  not  only 
bv  bw  neigfacM>urB  of  e^rary  degree,  hot  1^ 
almost  every  man  or  woman  dietingoislied 
in  literature  and  art  throughout  the  United 
Kinptdom.  In  1808  '  Marmion'  made  its  ap- 
pearance, bringing  with  it  an  immense  ac- 
cession of  renown  to  the  author.  In  spite 
of  an  ungenerous  critique  in  the  *  Edinboigh 
Aeview '  (which  had  by  this  time  become  a 
strong  party  pnblieation,  in  fierce  hostility  to 
the  government  and  its  foreign  as  well  as 
domestic  policy)  that  noble  poem  achieved 
at  once  boundless  popularity,  and  placed 
Scott  at  ^e  head  or  Hie  living  literature  of 
£ngland,  and  we  mav  safety  add  of  Europe. 
He  was  not  rend<;red  giddy  by  the  position; 
for  less  was  he  induced  to  relax  in  his  ex- 
ertions. Its  effect  was  the  very  opposite, 
tboagh»in  wma%  respects,  his  literary  seal 
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took  a  new  direotioo.  For  example,  ^ded 
niainlj,  no  doubt,  by  tke  honest  desire  to 
c^nntenict  what  he  regarded  as  a  perni- 
cious inAaence,  though  in  part,  perhi^  by 
indignatioo  at  the  personal  treatment  which 
he  had  received  in  its'  pages,  he  lent  himself 
willingly  to  a  proposal,  wbicli  was  made  in 
1999,  of  setting  up  a  Quartoiiy  Journal 
in  opposition  to  the  *  Edinburgh  Review.' 
The  Quarterly  Journal,  which  he  assisted  in 
setting  afloat,  was,  as  we  need  scarcely  observe, 
the  same  in  which  these  sentences  are  print- 
ed* But  its  origin  was  entirely  due  to  the 
energy  and  sagacity  of  the  late  Mr.  Mur^ 
ray,  who  had  already  written  to  Mr.  Can- 
nmg  upon  the  subject,  and  then  proceeded 
In  person  to  Ashestiel  to  secure  the  coopera- 
tion of  Scott  His  proposal  was  heartily 
received  by  8cott,  who  promised  his  own 
assistance  and  that  of  his  friends.  Scott 
wrote  three  articles  in  the  first  number, 
which  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  1809, 
and  firocn  time  to  time  contributed  many 
other  papers,  which  are  collected  in  his 
prase  woncs.  * 

At  this  time,  also,  a  new  project  entered 
into  his  head,  and  unfortunatefy  foft  himself 
and  aD  concerned,  he  made  preparations  to 
realise  it.  Mr.  Constable,  the  publisher  of 
the  'Edinburgh  Review.'  had  fallen  out 
with  the  Ballantynes.  He  was,  moreover, 
an  abettor  of  the  mischievous  principles  of 
his  own  Journal,  if  not  formally  ]^fes8ing 
them ;  and  these  two  things  constituted,  in 
Scott's  eyes,  a  erave  offence  against  morals. 
He  determined  to  make  war  upon  the 
Whig  bookseller  by  setting  up  a  publishing 
bouse,  in  opposition  to  him,  at  his  own  door. 
Yet  at  the  moment  when  this  scheme  took 
possession  of  him  he  was  under  engaffe- 
ments  to  different  publisliing  houses,  tike 
bare  enumeration  or  which  might  weU  a»* 
tound  the  most  industrious  of  authors.  For 
one  he  had  undertaken  to  bring  out  a  com- 
plete edition  of  British  novelMts,  another 
made  arrangements  with  him  to  collect  the 
works  and  write  a  life  of  Dryden,  a  third 
bad  ensraged  hitn  to  prepare  a  new  edition 
of  Ralph  Sadler's  *  State  Papers,'  and  of 
the  earlier  volumes  of  *  Somer^i  Tracts,' 
while  to  Constable  himself  he  was  pledged- 
to  a  repubiicalion  of  SwifVs  works* 

'Conversing  with  Scott  many  yean  after- 
warrli  about  the  tumult  of  engafi^meiits  in 
which  he  was  then  involved,  he  said  :  "  Ar,  it 
was  enouf^  to  tear  me  to  pieces ;  but  there 
was  a  wonderfitl  exhilaration  about  it  all.  My 
blood  was  kept  at  fever  pitch ;  I  felt  as  if  I 

*  An  ioterctting  aocoant  of  the  foandatton  of 
the  Revfew  U  ctven  In  Sir  John  Darrow'a  *  AotoM 
•grapliv,*  p.  4M.  teff .  • 
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could  have  grappled  with  anything  aud  every- 
thing. Then  there  was  hardly  one  of  all  my 
schemes  that  did  not  afljprd  me  the  means  oC 
serving  some  poor  devil  of  a  brother  author. 
There  were  always  huge  piles  of  materials  to  be 
arranged,  sifted,  and  indexed;  volumes  of 
extracts  to  be  transcribed ;  journeys  to  be  made 
hither  and  thither  for  ascertaining  little  Acts 
and  dates ;  in  short,  I  could  commonly  keep 
half  a  dozen  of  the  ragged  regiment  of  Famas- 
SUB  in  tolerable  ease."  I  said  he  must  have 
felt  something  like  what  a  locomotive  engine 
on  a  railway  night  be  supposed  to  do  when  a 
score  of  coal- waggons  are  seen  linking  them- 
selves to  it  the  moment  it  gets  the  steam  up, 
and  it  pushes  on  its  course,  reeardless  of  the 
burthen.  "  Tes/'  he  said,  laughing,  and 
making  a  crashins  cut  with  his  axe  (for  we 
were  fdlling  larch  trees),  "but  there  was  a 
cuned  lot  of  dang-carts,  too." ' 

It  was  amid  the  busy  throng  of  all  this 
occupation  that  his  mptore  wiUi  Constable 
took  place,  creating  the  desire,  to  which 
we  have  just  alludd,  of  fighting  the  Bibli- 
opole with  his  own  wesqxms.  Qur  readers 
will  indge  for  themselves  of  the  spirit  in 
which  S  K>tt  addressed  himself  to  this  new 
enterprise  when  they  have  read  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Morritt,  of  Rokeby  Park,  which  we 
subjoin :  — 

Edinburgh,  14th  Jan.,  1809. 
'  Mr  DEAR  Sir, 

*For  a  long  while  I  thought  my  summons  to 
London  would  have  been  immediate,  so  that  I 
should  have  had  the  pleasure  to  wait  upon  you 

at  Rokebv  Park  on  my  way  to  town 

Meanwhile,  I  have  been  concocting,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  various  loyal  and  well-disposed 
persons,  a  grand  scheme  of  opposition  to  the 
proud  critics  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  now  matured 
in  all  its  branches,  and  consists  of  the  following : 
a  new  Review  in  Liondon,  to  be  called  the 
**  Quarterly,"  WidUm  Giffoid  to  be  the  editor; 
George  EUis.  Rose,  Bir.  Canning  if  possible, 
Frere,  and  all  the  ancient  anti-Jacobins,  to  be 
concerned.  The  first  number  is  now  in  hand, 
and  the  allies  I  hope  and  trust  securely  united 
to  each  other.  I  nave  promised  to  get  them 
such  assistance  as  I  can,  and  most  happy 
should  I  be  to  prevail  upon  you  to  put  your 
hand  to  the  ark.  You  can  so  easily  run  off 
an  article,  either  of  learning  or  of  fun,  that  it 
would  be  inexcusable  not  to  afford  us  your 
assistance. 

*  Then,  to  turn  the  flank  of  Messrs.  Constable 
and  Co.,  and  to  avenge  myself  of  certain  im- 
pertinences which,  in  the  bitterness  of  their 
Whiggery,  thev  have  dared  to  indulge  in  to- 
wards me,  I  have  proposed  to  start  against 
them,  on  Whitsunday  first,  the  celebrated  prin- 
ter Ballantyne  (who  had  the  honour  of  meethiB 
yon  at  Ashestiel)  in  the  shape  of  an  Bdiabavgh 
p«blis|iBr,  with  a  long  parse,  and  a  aonad  polid- 
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most  have  been  paek«d  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
Mr.  Gilpin,  loungins  aboat  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  him  at  his  going  forth.  Bnt  it  was  impossi- 
ble in  those  days  to  pass  between  Melrose  and 
Abbotsford  without  enoonntering  some  odd  fig- 
ure, armed  with  a  sketch-book,  evidently  bent 
on  a  peep  at  the  Great  Unknown ;  and  it  moat 
be  allowed  that  some  of  these  pedestriaas 
looked  as  if  they  might  hare  thought  it  rwy 
excusable  to  make  prize,  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
of  a  MS.  chapter  of  the  "  Tales  of  My  Land- 
lord.*" 

When  Scott  first  began  to  write,  he  was 
communicative  almost  to  a  fault.  Ail  who 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him  were  in* 
formed  of  his  projects  and  their  results. 
This  habit  he  beffan  to  lay  aside  af\»r  the 
*  Lady  of  the  Lake  '  made  its  appearance, 
and  by  and  by  he  went  into  an  opposite  ex- 
treme. The  *  Vision  of  Don  Roderick '  hav- 
ing partially  failed  —  if  we  can  speak  of 
that  as  a  failure  which  Was  a  success  only 
not  quite  so  decided  as  those  which  preceded 
it  —  and  some  misgivings  in  regard  to 
'Bokeby '  having  risen  in  his  own  mind, -he 

Eut  forth,  almost  simultaneously  witb  this 
itter  work,  the  *  Bridal  of  Triermain,' 
which  he  passed  upon  the  world  as  the  work 
of  his  friend  William  Erskine.  The  exper- 
iment appears  to  have  satisfied  himself; 
and,  when  at  length  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  complete  the  prose  tale  of  *•  Waverley,* 
which  had  been  long  begun  and  laid  aside 
for  five  years,  he  put  on  a  disguise,  which 
was  never  absolutely  laid  aside  till  necessity 
compelled ;  yet  which,  almost  from  the  out- 
set, sufficed  to  mislead  only  the  crowd.  Be- 
sides that  the  secret  was  confided  originally 
to  ten,  and  ultimately  to  thirty  individuals, 
scarcely  a  well-instructed  outsider  failed,  af- 
ter a  while,  to  attribute  the  authorship  of 
those  matchless  stories  to  the  right  person ; 
so  that,  when  at  last  the  avowal  came,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  t^  have  surprised  even  those 
who  listened  to  it  Alas,  alas !  the  avowal 
came  under  circnmstances  the  most  distress- 
ing; for  which  already,  in  spite  of  the 
strongest  possible  appearances  to  the  con- 
trary, the  preparations  were  in  prepress. 

Aa  early  as  1810,  when  the  *  Lay '  had 
reached  its  eleventh,  and  'the  *  Lady  of  the 
Lake'  its  fifih  edition,  the  affain  of  the 
publishing  and  printing  establishments, 
over  which  the  Ballant^es  presided,  bej^aa 
to  show  ^  signs  of  fiiUmg  into  confusion. 
How  Scott,  with  the  facts  then  brought  to 
his  notice,  could  allow  himself  to  remain  a 
partner  in  these  firms,  and  how,  so  remain- 
ing, he  had  the  temerity  to  indulge  his  ap- 
petite for  land,  adding  field  to  field,  and 
farm  to  farm,  must  always  remain  a  mys- 


tei^.  So  keenly  was  he  a;ffected  by  dm 
^dings  which  hb  partners  conveyed  to  hifB, 
diat  be  entertained  serions  thoughts  of  look- 
ing for  employment  abroad.  He  would 
have  certainly  accompanied  Mr.  Dundas, 
afterwards  Lord  Melville,  to  Lidia,  had 
that  statesman  gone  out,  as  be  was  at  one 
moment  ei|»ected  to  do,  as  Groveroor^Gen* 
eraL  Mr.  Dundas  did  not,  however,  go  to 
India ;  and  Scott,  carried  away  in  part  by 
the  arguments  of  the  Ballantynes,  and  in 
part  by  his  own  sanguine  temperament,  per- 
suaded himself  that  the  vessel  would  yet  stag- 
ger through,  and  assented  to  an  extension, 
continually  increasing,  of  the  system  of  ac- 
commodation billso  So  thix^  proceeded;  the 
houses  of  businrss  always  reeUng  and  just 
able  from  time  to  time  to  stand  upon  their 
feet,  while  he  laid  out  large  sums  on  the  • 
expansion  and  adornment  of  his  estate  and 
castle.  Other  warnings  came,  one  in  1819 
^  startling  that  it  induced  Scott  to  make 
up  his  difierence  with  Constable,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  the  publishing  business, 
which  had  so  ruinously  disappointed  him. 
If  he  had  ^one  further  then,  and  ceased  to 
connect  himself  with  the  printing  house, 
ihe  latter  must  hav«  doubtless  become 
bankrupt;  bnt  he  would  have  been  saved. 
A  mistaken  sense  of  honour,  we  firmly  be- 
lieve, constrained  him  to  turn  aside  from 
this  prudential  course,  and  every  snocessive 
year  save  him  more  and  more  reason  to  re- 
pent It.  But  whatever  was  his  anxiety,  he 
marvellously  concealed  it.  When  his  friend 
and  first  natron,  Charles  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,died,  he  was  inconsolable;  just  as  he 
had  been  on  the  demise  of  the  amiable  Duch- 
ess. While  he  was  launching  his  two  sons  into 
life,  the  eldest  as  a  comet  of  dragoons,  the 
second,  first  to  Oxford,  and  by-and-by  as  a 
clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office,  the  doeest  ob- 
server could  not  discern  the  very  faintest 
token  of  uneasiness  about  him  on  his  own 
account.  As,  also,  he  rejoiced  in  the  mar- 
riage of  his  ddest  dai^hter  with  Lockhart, 
soToy-and-by,  the  union  of  his  eldest  son 
with  a  Fifeshure  heiress  appeared  to  delight 
him.  At  last,  however,  the  crash  came. 
Tb^  year  1825  will  be  forever  memorable 
in  the  history  of  the  financial  affairs  of  this 
country,  and  to  Scott  and  to  the  broken 
reed  on  which  he  had  too  long  leaned,  it 
proved  fatal.  We  must  decline  going  into 
the  incidents  of  that  terrible  crisis.  Enough 
is  done  when  we  state  that  it  did  not  come 
without  warning.  Over  and  over  i^ain 
Seott  remonstrated  against  some  of  the 
measures  which  his  partners  proposed,  and 
positively  refused  to  join  them  in  othi*rs. 
Xet  with  astounding  selfdelusion  he  be- 
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K«v6d  that  the  itorm  would  blow  over,  and 
tlial  by  energy  and  penererance  tkst  8nc% 
oen  would  yet  be  attained,  to  whieh  his 
aangnine  counsellorg  pointed.  The  resultt 
are  well  known. 

Just  as  his  affairs  were  clouding  over, 
Soott  began  to  keep  a  diary.  It  la  upon 
the  whole  a  sad  record.  He  had  spent  the 
summer  of  1825  \f  a  tour  through  Ireland, 
where  the  reception  awarded  to  him  was 
enthusiastic,  and  he  intensely  ei\joyed  the 
grotesque  kindness  of  the  most  grotesque 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  August, 
he  returned  through  Wales  and  Cui9>er- 
land  to  Abbotsford,  where  he  received 
many  yisitors,  among  others  Tom  Moore, 
Mrs.  Coutts,  and  the  Duke  of  St  Albans. 
His  outward  bearing  was  what  it  had  ever 
been,  calm,  genial,  hospitable,  kind.  Yet 
>the  iron  was  piercing  into  his  soul,  and  the 
agony  produced  by  it  found  fit  expression 
in'hisjoumaL  For  example,  on  tne  14th 
of  Dece;nber,  after  his  removal  to  Edin- 
burgh (the  diary  seems  to  have  been  begun 
only  on  the  20th  of  November)  we  have 
this  entry :  — 

'  Afikirs  very  bad  again  in  the  money-mar- 
ket. It  most  come  here,  and  I  have  nur  too 
many  engagementi  not  to  feel  it.  To  end  the 
matter  at  once^  I  intend  to  borrow  10,000/., 
with  which  my  son's  marriage  contract  allows 
me  to  charge  the  estate.  This  will  enable  me 
to  dispense  in  ii  great  measure  with  bank  as- 
sistance, and  sleep  ia  epite  of  thnnder.  I  do 
not  know  why  it  is  —  this  bositteas  makes  me  a 
little  bilious,  or  rather  the  waat  of  exercise  dur- 
ing the  Session,  and  this  late  change  of  the 
weather  to  too  much  heat.  Bnt  the  sua  and 
moon  shall  dance  on  the  green  ere  carelessness, 
or  hope  of  gain,  or  fiicilit^  of  getting  cash, 
shall  make  me  too  rash  again,  were  it  out  for 
the  disquiet  of  the  thing.' 

A  brave  and  wise  resolve  thb — but  it 
came  too  Ute.  Four  days  subsequently  he 
wrote  thus — 

'Dee,  18.  For  myself,  if  things oo badly  in 
London,  the  ma^ic  wand  uf  the  Unknown  will 
he  shivered  in  his  grasp,  tie  mnst  thenceforth 
be  termed  the  Too-welt-known.  The  feast  of 
fancy  will  be  over  with  the  feeling  of  indepen- 
dence, lie  shall  no  longer  have  the  delight  of 
waking  in  the  raoniiog  with  bright  ideas  in 
his  mi  d,  hasten  to  commit  them  to  paper,  and 
ooniit  them,  monthly,  as  the  means  w  planting 
sach  ecanrs,  and  purchasing  saeh  wastes ;  re- 
placing dreams  of  fiction  by  other  prospective 
TJslans  of  walks  by 


Fountain  heads,  and  pathless  groves ; 
Flaoes  which  peli  pusisn  loves.'* 


*» 


*  This  oannol  be ;  bnt  I  may  work  snbetan* 
tial  husbandry,  t.  «.,  writs  history  and  sudi 
concerns.  They  will  not  be  received  with  the 
same  enthusiasm ;  at  least  I  much  doabt,  the 
general  knowledge  that  an  aatho^  must  work 
for  his  bread,  at  least  for  improving  his  pit- 
tance, degrades  him  and  his  productions  in  tbs 
pubKe  eye.  EEe  fttlls  into  the  seeond-rate  rank 
of  estinuitkHi. 

"  While  the  hamess  sore  galls,  and  the  spar  hi» 

side  goads. 
The  higb-mettled  racer's  a  hask  oa  the  road*" 

* 

'  It  is  a  bitter  thought ;  but  if  tears  start  at 
it,  let  them  flow.  My  heart  clings  to  the  ]}lace 
I  have  created.  There  is  scarce  a  tree  in  it 
that  does  not  owe  its  exisience  to  me.' 

What  an  iti^ht  these  sentences,  written 
from  a  fiill  heart,  give  us  into  the  character 
of  the  man.  A  Imtr  principle,  carried  to 
excess,  becofmes  in  his  case  a  snare ;  and 
aiming  always  at  the  highest  place,  he  for- 
gets that  though  it  may  be  won,  it  cannot 
be  permanent^  retained  by  measures  which 
will  not  bear  the  test  of  sober  j  udgment. 
*  Where  there  is  a*  secret  there  is  always 
someUiing  wrong.'  This  is  tme  in  every 
instance,  and  its  truth  was  never  more  di^ 
tressingly  ilhistrated  than  in  his.  Let  as 
not  be  misunderstood ;  Soott  was  no  more 
capable  of  lending  himself  deliberately  to 
a  mud  than  he  was  of  committing  murder. 
Yet  what  can  be  thought  of  the  egrezioui 
self-deceit  of  one,  who,  priding  himself  on 
his  reputation  as  a  man  of  business,  and 
wise  in  theory,  as  his  letter  to  his  friend 
Terry  shows,  eonld  yet  for  so  many  rears 
stand  upon  the  ver^  brink  of  ruin  without 
appearing  to  know  it  ?  James  Bsllantvne 
Ims  represented  this  matter  in  a  death-bed 
memoraodam,  firom  which  Lookhart  quotee 
Without  disputing  its  fiiimefls:— <• 

<  I  mnst  here  say  that  It  was  one  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter's weaknesses  to  shrink  too  maeh  flrom  look- 
ing evil  in  the  fiu:e,  and  that  he  Was  apt  to  carr^ 
a  great  deal  too  fkr,  "  sufflcient  for  tho  day  is 
the  evil  thereof."  1  do  not  think  it  was  more 
than  three  weeks  befbre  the  catastrophe  that  be* 
became  fully  convinced  it  was  impending  -^  if, 
indeed,  his  feelings  ever  reached  the  length  of 
conviction  at  all.  Thus  at  the  last,  his  fbrti- 
tade  was  very  sorsly  tried.' 

We  win  not  dwdl  at  length  upon  the 
break-up  of  this  great  uid  good  man's  fbr- 
tones.  There  was  no  parrying  the  Uow. 
It  fell,  and  Sir  Walter  was  mined.  He 
might,  under  the  circumstances,  have  done 
as  other  traders  do>  surrendered  his  proper- 
ty, and  gone  throuzh  the  bankruptcy  courts 
in  which  case,  with  his  popularity  still  as 
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mat  as  ever,  it  was  more  than  probable 
that,  after  getting  rid  of  his  annoyances, 
he  would  have  realised  a  second  fortune, 
burger  and  more  secure  than  the  first.  But 
to  this  his  gallant  spirit  would  not  stoop. 
He  put  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of  priyate 
trustees.  His  creditors  generously,  though, 
as  the  event  proved,  not  for  themselves  un- 
wisely, accepted  the  arrangement,*  and  he 
set  himself  to  the  task  of  writing  off  every 
shilling  that  he  owed,  or  dying  in  the  at- 
tempt* Observe  how  manfmly.  he  ex- 
presses-himself  on  the  occasion.  There  is 
as  much  of  nature  in  this  burst  of  confi- 
dence as  ever  showed  itself  in  his  fits  of 
despondency,  and  it  is  due  to  his  memory 
to  add,  that  from  the  spirit  of  the  resolve 
here  enunciated  he  never  afterwards  de- 
parted. 

'  Jan.  22,  1826.  I  feel  neither  dishononred 
nor  broken  down  by  the  bad  —  now  really  bad 
news  I  have  received.  I  have  walked  my  last 
over  the  domains  I  have  planted  —  sate  the  last 
time  in  the  halls  I  have  built.  But  death 
would  have  taken  them  from  me,  if  mis- 
fortane  had  spared  them.  My  poor  people 
whom  (  loved  so  well !  There  is  just  another 
die  to  tarn  up  against  me  in  this  ran  of  ill-luck, 
t.«.,  if  I  should  break  my  magic  wand  in  the 
ikli  from  this  elephant,  and  lose  my  popularity 
with  my  fortune.  Then  Woodstock  and  Bony 
may  both  go  to  the  paper-maker,  and  I  may 
take  to  smoking  cigars  and  drinking  grog,  or 
turn  devotee,  and  intoxicate  the  brain  another 
way.  In  prospect  of  absolute  ruin  I  wonder 
if  they  would  let  me  leave  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion.   I  would  like,  methinks,  to  go  abroad 


4( 


^d  lay  my  bones  far  finom  the  Tweed." 


But  I  find  my  eyes  moistenltig,  and  that  will 
not  do.  It  is  odd,  when  I  set  myself  to  work 
dogqedly,  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  say,  I  am  ex- 
actly the  same  man  that  I  ever  was  —  neither 
low-spirited  nor  distrait.  In  prosperoas  times 
I  have  sometimes  felt  my  fancy  and  powers  of 
language  flag,  bat  adversity  is,  to  me  at  least, 
a  tonic  and  bracer;  the  fountain  is  convalsed 
from  its  innermost  recesses,  as  if  the  spirit  of 
afiliction  had  troubled  it  in  his  passage.  Poor 
Mr.  Pole,  the  harper,  sent  to  oner  me  500/.  or 
600/.,  probably  his  all.  '  There  is  much  good 
in  the  world  after  all.  But  I  will  involve  no 
friend,  either  rich  or  poor.  My  own  right  hand 
shall  do  it,  else  I  will  be  donenn  the  slang  Un- 
guafire,  and  undone  in  common  parlance.  .  .  . 
Well,  exertion,  exertion,  O  Invention,  rohse 
thyself  I    May  man  be  kind  !  may  God  be  pro- 

•  T^e  debts  of  Ballantyne  and  Co.,  at  the  ttme  of 
their  fajlur^,  amounted  to  117,0001.  The  creditors 
were  eventunlly  paid  In  tail,  Soott  had,  In  his  life- 
tim«,  roduoed  the  debt  to  64,0001.,  which  was  dis- 
obarnped  by  his  exeoators  out  of  the  monies  arising 
fh>ni  his  life  Insurances  and  the  advances  made  by 
Mr.  Cadell  upon  his  copyright  property  and  lltera- 
lyranains.  * 


pitious!  The  worst  is,  I  never  quits 
when  I  am  right  or  wrong,  and  Ballaotyne,  wbo 
does  know  in  some  degree,  will  fear  to  .tell  me. 
Lockhart  would  be  worth  gold  just  now,  but  he, 
too,  might  be  too  diffident  to  speak  broad  oaK. 
All  my  hope  is  in  the  continued  indulgence  of 
the  public' 

The  above  extract  shows  that  Scott,  like 
other  men  of  enei^y  a^  well  as  genius, 
found  his  best  escape  from  care  in  constant 
employment.     Formerly  he  had  made  a 
i)oint  of  laying  pen,  ink,  and  paper  aside 
oy  one  o'clock  in  the  day.    Now  he  worked 
double  tides,  rising  earlj^,  sitting  late,  and 
not  unfrequently  depriving  himself  of  oat- 
doors  exercise  altogether.    He  had  under- 
taken to  write  for  Constable  a '  Life  of  Na- 
poleon,' which  was  to  come  out  in  two  vol- 
umes.   The  subject  grew  upon  him,  it  was 
followed  up  eagerly  and  painfully,  and  cov- 
ered in  the  end  nine  volumes.    It  cons^- 
tuted  (or  two  years  the  main  object  of  his 
literary  care,  yet  by  no  means  engrossed  it. 
*  Woodstock,'  and  the  '  Chronicles  of  the 
Canongate,' series  after  series,  as  well  as 
articles  for  the  '  Quarterly  Review,'  went 
forward  with  it,  pari  passu ;  thus  proving 
that,  in  his  case  at  least,  change  of^  labour 
could  be  accepted  as  relaxation.    Nor  was 
this  alL     He  found  it  necessary  in   1826, 
with  a  view  to  render  his  biography  as  ac- 
curate as  possible,  to  inspect  the  documents 
laid  up  in  the  Foreign  Offices  of  England 
and  France,  and  psdd,  in  consequence,  visits 
of  some  duration,  both  to  London  and 
Paris.    On  these  occasions,  as  well  in  gotng 
as  returning,  he  was  Lockhart's  guest,  ana 
found  himself  just  M  mach  as  ever  the  ob- 
served of  all  observers.  -George  IV.  com- 
manded his  presence  at  Windsor,  where,  in 
the  fishing  temple  on  Virginia  Water,  he 
seems  to  have  spent  two  pleasant  dayv. 
Rogers,  Moore,  Croker,  Lord  Dudley,  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  Theodore  Hook,  and 
many  more  such  like,  met  him  at  his  son- 
in-law's  table.    He  was  the  guest  also  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  of  Peel,  and  of  Cro- 
ker, then  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  where 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day  assembled 
to  do  him  honour.    Here  is  the  entry  of 
one  such  day :  — 

Nw,  16.  Breakfiisted  with  Rogers,  with  ny 
danghtera,  and  Lockhart.  Rogers  was  exceed- 
ingly entertaining  in  his  dry,  quiet,  sarcastic 
manner.  At  eleven  to  the  Dnke  of  >VellingtOQ, 
who  ^ve  me  a  bundle  of  remarks  on  Bnon«« 
parte's  "  Russian  Campaign,"  written  in  his 
carriage  during;  his  late  mission  to  St.  Peters- 
bnrn^h.  It  is  foriously  scrawled,  and  the  Rns- 
sian  names  hard  to  distinguish,  but  it  shall  do 
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me  jeoman'B  service.  Thence  I  passed  to  the 
Colonial  OflSce,  where  I  concludea  my  extracts. 
XfOckhart  and  I  dined  at  the  Adminalty  au 
grand  couvert.  No  less  than  five  CabiDct  Minis- 
ters were  present— Canning,  Hnskisson,  Mel- 
y|lle,  Peel,  and  Wellington,  with  sab-secretariea 
bj  the  bashel.  The  cheer  was  excellent,  bnt 
the  presence  of  too  many  men  of  dtstingniahed 
rank  and  power  always  freeses  the  oonveraa- 
tion.  Each  lamp  shines  brightest  when  placed 
by  itself :  when  too  close  they  nentralise  each 
other.' 

So  wrote  the  man  on  whose  head  Fate 
might  be  said  to  be  now  pourine  out  the 
full  Yials  of  her  wrath.  Besides  the  entire 
I088  of  fortune,  he  was  by  this  time  a  wid- 
ower; for  in  April  of  this  same  year  Lady 
Scott  had  died,  while  he  was  from  home. 
The  house  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  had 
been  wont  to  ^spense  a  generous  hospital- 
ity, was  sold ;  and  as  oflcm  as  business  car^ 
ried  him  to  the  Scotch  metropolis  he  inhab- 
ited a  lodging.  His  courage  never  failed. 
He  fou;;ht  the  battle  of  the  Scottish  bank- 
ing system  in  his  letters  of  Malachi  M<ila- 
growther,  and  commenced  the  *  Fair  Maid 
of  Perth.'  It  was  at  this  time  that  he 
judged  it  expedient  to  remove  the  veil 
which  had  long  ceased  in  reality  to  cover 
kis  connection  with  the  Waverley  Novels. 
It  had  become,  in  fact,  a  necessary  proceed- 
ini; :  because  to  a  republication  of  these 
tales,  with  prefaces' and  notes,  both  he  ai^d 
his  friends  looked  for  the  surest  means  of 
discharging  the  obligations  under  which  he 
lay.  Yet  the  avowal  of  the  authorship  at  a 
Theatrical  Fund  dinner,  over  which  he 
Dresided,  took  the  general  public  a  gooil 
deal  by  surprise.  It  was  done,  however, 
with  excellent  grace,  and  operated  as  it 
•eemed,  as  a  sort  of  relief  to  his  own  feel- 
ings.   Ala4 !  the  end  was  drawing  on. 

After  completing  the  *  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth '  Scott  again  visited  London  in  1828, 
where  the  first  decided  manifestations  of  the 
complaint  under  which  he  by-and-by  suc- 
cumoed  showed  themselves.  In  the  Febru- 
ary preceding  (he  went  to  London  in 
April)  we  find,  indeed,  in  his  journal  an 
entry  which  shows  that  the  mischief  was 
already  begun.  H3  had  worked  unusually 
hard,  oashing  off  fortv  printed  pages  of  his 
story,  when,  dining  afterwards  in  company 
widi  some  old  firiends,  an  idea  took  possess- 
ion  of  him  that  he  was  living  a  second  life, 
that  ^  nothing  that  passed  was  said  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  same  topics  had  been 
discussed,  and  the  same  persons  had  stated 
the  same  opinions  on  them.'  He  tried  to 
reason  himself  into  the  belief  that  the  hallu- 
cinadon  could  be  accounted  for  on   the 


ground  that  old  friends  were  likely  to  say 
•verag[ain  to  each  other  much  that  they 
had  said  before.  *  But  the  sensation  was 
so  strong  as  to  resemble  what  is  called  a 
mirage  in  the  desert,  or  a  calenture  on 
board  of  ship,  when  lakes  are  seen  in  the 
desert  and  sylvan  landscapes  in  the  sea.' 
He  was  much  distressed  by  it,  and  the 
more  that  several  glasses  of  wine  which  he 
took  only  au^ented  the  disorder,  and  that 
something  of  it  remained  with  him  on  the 
following  day.  In  Jjondon  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  was  almost  miore  marxed.  He 
had  met  at  breakfast  Mrs.  Arkwright,  who 
charmed  the  company  with  singing  some 
of  her  own  sweet  music,  and  especially  de- 
lighted Sir  Walter  with  the  air  which  she 
had  set  to  his  beautiful  song  in  the  '  Pi- 
rate:'— 

'  Farewell,  farewell,  the  voice  yon  hear.' 

Lookhart  thus  describes  what  followed :  ^ 

'  He  was  sitting  by  me,  at  some  distance 
from  the  lady,  and  whispered,  as  she  closed, 
*•  Capital  woids :  who^e  are  they  ?  Byron's,  I 
suppose,  but  I  don't  -remember  theoi."  He 
was  astonished  when  I  told  him  that  they  were 
his  own,  in  the  '  Pirate.'  He  seemed  pleased 
at  the  moment;  bat  said  the  •  next  minute, 
"  Ton  have  distressed  me ;  if  memory  goes,  all 
is  up  with  me,  for  that  was  always  my  strong 
point." ' 

The  symptoms  did  not,  however,  return ; 
so  he  laboured  on.  *  Anne  of  Geierstein  ' 
in  due  time  made  its  appearance,  and  he 
then  applied  himself  in  earnest  to  what  he 
called  tne  *•  magnpm  opus,'  t.  «.,  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  collected  edition  of  the  whole  of 
the  Waverley  Noveb,  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken.  The  success  of  the  undertaking 
was  immense.  Cadell  had  propo9ed  to  be- 
gin with  an  impression  of  7,000,  but  so  nn* 
merous  were  the  applications  that  he  ad- 
vanced the  e<^tion  to  12,000,  and  the  ac- 
tual sale  amounted  to  85,000  per  month. 
Scott  saw  in  this  a  prospect  of  speedilv  rid- 
ding; himielf  and  the  prmting-house  of  their 
embarrassments,  and  went  about  his  daily 
task  —  which  was  that  of  a  giant  -^  in  groat 
glee.  The  *  T<iles  of  a  Grandfather '  were 
in  immense  favour.  The  *  Histonr  of  Scot- 
land,' which  he  had  promised  to  Longmans 
for  'Lardner's  CyciopflBdia,'  made  pro^ 
ress.  The  *  Quarterly '  received  repeated 
contributions,  and  preparations  were  set  on 
foot  for  bringing  out  an  illustrated  edition 
of  his  poetns.  And  here  it  is  but  just  to 
the  memory  of  one  of  his  great  admirers 
that  we  should  notice  the  honourable  part 
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wldcli  the  late  Mt.  Mniraf  took  in  promot- 
ing the  latter  scheme.  Scott  had  par- 
chased  up  all  his  co^j-rights  except  the 
fourth  share  of  '  Marmion,'  which  belonged 
to  Mr.  Murray.  He  wrote  to  his  son-in-law 
Mr.  Loekhart,  proposing  tc^  (mrchase  this 
also,  and  Was  answered  by  Mr.  Murray 
himself.  The  generous  Bibliopole  would 
not  sell  for  money  what  he  valued  far  abore 
its  worth  in  the  market,  bst  in  the  hand- 
somest manner  he  presented  it  to  Scott,  as 
*an  act  of  gratefid  acknowledgment  for 
benefits  already  received.'  Mr.  Murray 
had  been  early  associated  with  Constable 
tfnd  Ballantyne  in  Scott's  literary  under* 
takings,  and  with  great  regret  withdrew 
from  the  connexion,  because  he  became 
canvinced  (as  he  tried  to  convince  Scott 
himself)  that  the  reckless  nature  of  their 
speculations  must  end  in  ruin. 

But  the  energies  had  been  overtaxed; 
and  a  nature  warm,  ^eneroas,  and  affec- 
-  tionate,  was  sorely  tried  by  many  deaths 
among  those  most  dear  to  it.  Erskine  was 
dead,  Gifibrd  wa^  dead;  so  were  Sir 
Geoise  Beaumont,  Sir  \Yilliam  Forbes, 
and  £oiigh  last  not  least,  so  was  Tom  Pur- 
die,  who  had  expiied  suddenljr«  This  lat- 
ter misfortune  affected  him  quite  as  much 
as  any  calamity  of  the  kind  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected. 

'  I  have  lost/  he  writes  to  Cadell,  on  the  4th 
of  Nov.,  1829,  'my  old  and  faithful  servant, 
my  factotum,  and  am  so  shocked  that  I  really 
wish  to  be  quit  of  the  country,  and  safe  in 
town.    I  have  this  day  laid  him  in  his  grave.' 

The  life  which  Sir  liUter  thenceforth 
led  was  one  of  sheer  labour.  Rarely, 
and  never  without  a  pang  of  regret,  would 
he  relax  his  mind  by  entering  into  society 
of  any  kind.  The  warnings  which  had 
startled  him,  while  they  were  yet  recent, 
appeared  to  have  lost  their  terrors,  and  he 
strained  the  machine  as  if  ili  were  labour- 
proof.  It  was  a  fatal,  error.  On  the  15th 
of  February,  1830,  a  third  seicure  took  him, 
at  once  more  marked  in  its  immediate 
character  and  in  its  effects  more  enduring. 
He  had  returned  from  the  Parliament 
House  at  two  o'clock,  and  was  examining 
certain  papers  which  an  old  lady  haa 
brought,  and  which  he  had  promised  to  re- 
vise iod  correct  for  the  press.  The  old  la- 
dy sat  beside  him,  and  when  he  rose  to  dis- 
miss her  a  slight  convulsion  was  seen  to  agi- 
tate his  face.  He  staggered  into  the  draw- 
ing-room and  fell  flat  on  the  floor,  appar- 
ently insensible.  A  surgeon  was  sent  for, 
who  bled  him.    He  was  capped  again  in 


the  evening,  and  ffradually  recovered  the 
possession  of  speech  and  the  rest  of  his  &o- 
ultiea.  The  blow  was,  however,  struck; 
for,  though  the  outer  world  heard  nothing 
of  the  incident,  and  be  was  able  to  gp 
about  as  usual,  submitting  to  the  moat 
tifpd  diet  and  otherwise  living  by  rule,  ha 
was  never  the  same  man  again.  He  eov- 
ered  dajr  by  day  innumerable  pages  of 
manuscrmt,  producing  almost  simultaneoos- 
ly  his  *  Letters  on  Demonology '  for  Mur- 
ray's *  Family  Library,'  and  a  further  series 
of  *  Tales  of  a  Grrandfather.'  But  even  in 
the  former  of  these,  the  '  Letters  on  Demon- 
ology,' evidence  of  fading  powers  Is  per- 
ceptible; and  in  the  stories  from  French 
history,  which  make  up  the  latter,  both 
words  and  arrangement  are  cloudy.  He 
persevered,  however,  and  wrote  at  the 
same  time  his  Scottish  History  for  *  Lard- 
ner's  Cyclopsadia,'  a  work  certainly  not 
worthy  of  its  high  parentage. 

It  was  soon  ucer  the  publication  of  these 
works  that  an  arrangement  was  completed 
which  for  some  time  previously  had  been  in 
contemplation.     The  Grovernment  of  the 
day  haa  determined  on  reducing  two  out  of 
the  five  Principal  Clerkships  of    Session, 
and  Sir  Walter  was  noted  for  a  retirement 
W9  confess  that  on  looking  back  upon  that 
transaction,  the  treatment  which  he  re- 
ceived appears  to  us  to  have  been  the  re- 
verse of  liberaL      A  career  such  as  his 
ought  not  to  have  been  subjected  to  the 
orSnary  test  of  office  life.    He  had  done 
more  by  his  writines  to  improve  the  tastes 
and  raise  themoru  tone  of  his  countrymen 
than  any  individual  then  living ;  and  being, 
as  all  the  world  knew,  in  pecuniary  straits 
—  burdened  with  liabilities  which  he  re- 
fosed  to  cast  firom  him  except  by  honoura- 
bly and  rigid\y  paying  off  the  laat  farthing 
— it  would  have  oeen  rather  a  just  than  a 
generous  act  had  the  Government  assismed 
to  him  for  life  the  full  amount  of  his  salary* 
This,  however,  was  not  done.    But  an  ex- 
act account  being  taken  of  the  years  and 
months  of  his  service,  he  was  pensioned  off, 
like  an  ordinary  copying  clerk,  with  800/.  a 
year.    No  doubt  a  hint  was  dropped  that 
some  special  pension  might  be  procured  for 
hrm ;  but  from  this,  with  honest  pride,  fa« 
turned  away.    <  My  firiends,'  he  says  in  hit 
diary,  before  leaving  office, '  were  desirous 
to  patch  up  the  deficiency  with  a  pension. 
I  did  not  see  well  how  they  coula  do  this 
without  being  charged  with  obloquy,  which 
they  shall  not  be  on  my  account.'    WbMi 
the  a^ove  entry  was  made,  England  had 
fallen  upon  troublous  times.     The  cry  for 
Parliamentary  Reform  had  been  raised  in 
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high  ^narten,  wl&di  Sir  Walter,  tnie  t» 
the  pnndples  of  a  lifetime,  renited ;  and  a 
penflkm  tpeeiaUy  conferred  on  him  iiiat  be- 
rore  the  Duke  went  out  of  office  woaM  have 
been  at  onee  looked  upon,  and  not  nnnatu- 
railjr,  as  a  lobw  For  peMtona  atank  in 
naen'fl  noetrilt,  and  Scott  iraa  by  fyr  too 
manly  to  endure  that  odium  htnaelf  or  toI- 
antarily  to  throw  h  upon  others.  Bat  to  a 
Treasury  mi  irate  aasigning  to  the  author  of 
*  Waverley '  the  iuU  par  of  his  clerkship 
lor  life  not  a  voice  would  have  been  raiaeu 
in  opposition. 

The  loss  of  the  Clerkship  involved  a  chanee 
in  his  domestic  habits,  or  which  the  results, 
were,  to  say  the  least,  of  very  doubtful  ben- 
efit. He  could  not  afford,  with  a  diminished 
income,  to  keep  up  two  houses;  and,  having 
DO  special  business  drawing  him  to  £din- 
burgo,  he  madeaup  his  mind  to  live  entirely 
at  Abbotsford.  *  Such  a  break  in  old  hab- 
its,' says  Lockhart,  *  is  always  a  serious  ex« 
periment ;  but  in  his  case  it  was  particularly 
eo,  because  it  involved  his  losing  during  the 
winter  months,  when  men  most  need  society, 
the  intercouiee  of  almost  all  that  remained 
to  him  of  dear  fkmiliar  friends.  He  had, 
besides,  a  love  for  the  very  stones  of  Edin- 
bttr{(h,  and  the  thought  that  he  was  never 
a^ain  to  sleep  under  a  roof  of  his  own,  in 
his  native  city,  cost  him  many  a  pang.'  An- 
other consideration  weighed  more  perhaps 
with  his  family  than  with  himself;  Who 
could  tell  how  soon  a  repetition  of  the  fit, 
which  had  so  alarmed  them,  might  occur  ? 
and,  without  medical  assistance  ready  at 
hand,  what  was  his  valuable  life  worth  ?  It 
ia  melancholy  to  read  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  smuggle  into  the  household,  under 
the  gut^M  of  an  amanuensis,  some  clever 
young  d<A:tor;  and  that,  when  the  proposal 
was  rejected,  Mr.  James  Clarkson,  ^his 
friendly  surgeon,'  secretly  instructed  a  confi- 
dential servant  how  to  use  a  lancet  We  nev- 
er looked  upon  a  sadder  picture  than  the  fol- 
lowing touching  sentences  portray :  *- 

'  Affliction,  as  it  happened,  lay  heavy  at  this 
time  oa  the  kind  house  of  Hnndey  Bom  also. 
The  eldest  Miss  Ferguson  was  on  her  death- 
bed ;  and  thus,  when  mv  wife  and  I  were 
ohliised  to  move  southwards  at  the  beginning  of 
winrer,  Sir  Walter  was  left  almost  entirely  de- 

Kdent  on  his  daughter  Anne,  William  Laid- 
,  and  the  worthy  domcHtio  whom  I  have 
named.  Mr.  Laidlaw  attended  htm  occasional- 
ly, as  an  amanuensis,  when  his  fingen  were 
ehilblaine'l,  and  often  dined  as  well  as  break- 
4uted  with  him ;  and  Miss  Scott  well  knew 
that  in  all  drcnmstanoes  she  might  lean  to 
Laidlaw  with  the  confidence  of  a  niece  or  a 
daughter.    A  mora  difficult  and  deUcate  task 
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never  devolved  upon  any  man's  friend  than  BIr. 
Laidlaw  had  about  this  time  to  enoonnter.  He 
cuuld  not  watch  Scott  from  hour  to  hour  -«- 
above  all,  he  conld  not  write  to  his  dictation 
without  gradually,  slowly,  most  reluctantly 
taking  home  to  his  bosom  the  conviction  that 
the  mighty  mind,  which  he  had  worshipped 
through  more  than  thirty  years  of  intimacy, 
had  lost  something,  and  was  daily  losing  some- 
thing more,  of  its  enci>?y.  The  faculties  were 
thefe,  and  each  of  them  was  every  now  and 
then  displaying  Itself  in  its  full  vi>^nr ;  but 
the  sagacious  judgment,  the  brilliant  fiincy, 
the  onrivalled  memory,  were  all  subject  to  oo- 
casional  eclipse  *— 

"  Along  the  chords  the  fingers  strayed. 
And  an  uncertain  warbling  made." 

Bver  and  anon  be  paused,  and  looked  round 
him,  like  one  half  waking  from  a  dream  and 
mocked  with  shadows.  The  sad  bewilder- 
ment of  his  gase  showed  a  momentary  con- 
sciousness that,  like  Samson  in  the  lap  of  the 
Philistine,  "his  strength  was  passin^!^  from 
him,  and  he  was  becoming  weak  like  unto 
other  men."  Then  came  the  strong  efibrt  of 
aroused  will  ->-  the  cloud  dispersed  as  if  befoie 
a  current  of  purer  air  •—  all  was  bright  and 
serene  as  of  old  -^  and  then  it  closed  again, 
as  in  yet  deeper  darkness.' 

We  must  hurry  over  the  remainder  of 
this  tale,  which  grows;  chapter  by  chapter, 
more  melancholy.  Scott  would  work.  An- 
other and  a  more  severe  fit  of  paralysis 
scarcely  kept  him  idle  a  fortnight,  and  re- 
monstrance and  advice  were  alike  unavail- 
ing. *  Count  'Bobert '  was  completed,  «and 
*  vastle  Dangerous '  begun.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain a  vivid  impression  of  the  scenery  of 
that  tale,  he  undertook  with  his  son-in-law 
a  journey  into  Lanarkshire.  He  had  suf- 
fefed  grievous  wrong  at  Jedburgh,  where, 
going  to  vote  for  the  Tory  candidate,  he  was 
stoned  and  even  spat  upon  by  the  mob. 
The  people,  at  every  sta^  of  the  ezpedn 
tion  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  treated 
him  with  marked  rentect;  and  he  was 
greatly  moved  by  it.  Having  accomplished 
his  object  he  went  on  to  Milton-Lockharty 
the  seat  of  Lockhart'a  elder  brother,  the 
Member  for  Ibanarkshire,  where  a  very 
small  party  of  old  firienda  was  gathered  to 
meet  him.  One  of  these,  Mr.  Elliot  Lock- 
hart  of  Borthwickbrae,  had,  like  himaelf, 
been  sorely  stricken.  Each  aaw  in  the  other 
the  ravagea  of  diaease,  and  tbey  embraced 
with  great  emotion ;  but  both  forgot  the  di* 
rectiona  of  their  medical  attendants,  and 
the  results  were  atartKng.  Scott  had  prom- 
iaed  oveiHiight  to  viait  hia  friend  on  Ins  way 
home  9  but,  on  the  morrow,  a  messenger  ar^ 
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rived  to  say  that .  Borthwickbrae,  on  reach- 
ing his  own  house,  had  fallen  in  another  fit 
and  was  despaired  of.  Immediately  Sir 
Walter  drew  iiis  host  -aside,  and  besoaght 
him  to  lend  him  horses  as  far  as  Lanark,  for 
he  must  return  home  at  once ;  nor  would  he 
listen  to  any  persuasions  of  delay.  'No, 
William,'  was  his  answer,  Hhis  is  a  sad 
warning ;  I  must  hence  to  work  while  it  is 
called. to-day,  for  the  night  cometh  when  no 
man  can  work.  I  pot  that  text  many  a  year 
ago  on  my  dial-stone ;  bat  it  often  preached 
in  vain.' 

The  return  to  Abbotsford  was  far  more 
rapid  than  the  outward  journey ;  and  *  Cas- 
tle Dangerous '  was  resumed,  continued,  and 
finished.  But  the  brain  could  stand  no 
more.  He  was  accordingly  persuaded  to 
seek  some  rest,  and  to  seek  it  in  Italy,  where 
his  son  Charles  was  then  an  attach^  at  Flor- 
ence. Let  it  not  be  'forgotten  that  Sir 
James  Graham,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, at  once,  on  the  suggestion  of  Cap- 
tain Basil  Hall,  undertook  to  place  a  frigate 
at  his  disposal  This  was  an  act  of  grace  on 
the  part  of  a  Minister  whom  Sir  Walter  cei^ 
tainly  did  not  support,  and  as  such  it  was 
fully  appreciated.  '  l^bings,'  he  exclaimed, 
when  the  communication  was  made  to  him, 
'  are  still  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen ;  but  woe 
is  me.  They  have  so  undennined  the  state 
of  society,  that  it  will  hardly  keep  together 
when  they  cease  to  be  at  the  head  of  it.' 

He  had  no  wish  to  leave  Abbotsford  till 
the  summer  was  over ;  and  his  removal  was 
not  pressed.  On  the  contrary,  having  com- 
pleted,  for  the  present,  all* his  tasks,  he 
seemed  in  comparative  idleness,  and  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  lo^^  him  dearly,  to 
take  out,  as  it  were,  a  new  lease  of  enjoy- 
ment. 

At  last  the  summer  wore  itself  out,  and  ^n 
the  28rd  of  September  Sir  Walter  departed, 
attended  by  his  daughter  Anne  and  Lock- 
hart  his  son-in-law,  for  London.  Mrs.  Lock- 
hart  had  set  out  on  the  20th  to  make  ready 
for  them,  and,  on  the  28th,  afler  a  day 
spent  at  Rokeby,  they  reached  Sussex  Place, 
Uegent*8  Park.  Scott  was  no  longer  ablje  to 
frequent  the  society  which  had  always  wel- 
comed him  with  open  armsja  The  time,  in- 
deed, would  have  oeen  unfavourable  for  dia- 
flipation  had  he  been  either  able  or  willing 
to  encounter  it,  for  the  Reform  struggle  was 
at  its  height.  A  quiet  dinner  or  two,  with 
nnall  assemblies  in  the  evening,  were  all 
that  his  stren<rth  would  now  bear.  These  he 
enjoyed.  But  he  had  left  his  beloved 
Tweed-side  in  search  of  health,  and  to  that 
object  all  others  were  to  be  made  subser- 
vient. The  Grovemment  showed  infinite  seal 


in  making  all  the  necessary  arrangemeniB 
for  his  voyage,  and  on  the  2Srd  of  October 
he  set  out,  attended  by  his  eldest  son,  for 
Portsmouth.     Here  the  Barhamj  one  of  the 
finest  frigates  in  the  service,  lay  to  recseive 
him ;  and  in  charge  of  a  skilful  and  pleasant 
officer,  Captain  Pigot,  he  sailed  from  Rut- 
land.   Matta  was  the  first  point  reached, 
though  they  went  out  of  the  way  that   he 
might  see  in  tranniu  a  submarine  volcano, 
which  during  the  brief  period  of  its  existence 
was  known  as  Graham's  Island.     Indeed, 
wherever  he  desired  to  go,  thither  Captain 
Pigot  was  prepared  to  carry  him.     But  we 
need  not  stop  to  describe  either  the  voyajre 
or  the  manner  of  his  existence  in  Malta  and 
Naples.    All  men  vied  one  with  another  to 
do  him  honour.    But,  alas !  the  vast  intellect 
clouded  rapidly  over.     A    consultation    of 
physicians  in  London  had  ascertained,  before 
he  departed,  that  softening  of  the  brain  was 
begun ;  and  day  bV  day,  and  almost  hour  by 
hour,  disease  made  progress.    It  was  of  the 
utmost   inportance  that  he  should  give  fab 
mind  absolute  rest,  but    he  would  woric 
He  projected,  and  actually  began,  a  romance 
in  Malta  on  the  siege  of  that  island,  and 
nearly  finished  it;  as  well  as  another  shorter 
tale,  entitled  *  Bizarro,'  after  he  had  been 
but  a  short  time  at  Naples.     It  was  t<^no 
purpose  that  Sir  William  Grell,  seeking 'to 
divert  his  attention,  led  him  to  visit  all  the 
more  remarkable  places  in  the  kmgdom. 
He  looked  upon  them  with  interest  only  so 
far  as  they  seemed  to  awaken  in  his  mind 
recollections  of  similar  scenes  in  Scotland. 

We  never  read  a  sadder  story  than  the 
narrative  of  his  last  visit  to  the  Continent. 
Lockhart  has  told  it  admirably ;  making  wise 
use  of  tlie  materials  with  which  such  men  as 
Sir  William  GellandMr.  Cheney' supplied 
him.  The  scraps  from  Scott's  remarks  on 
men  and  things,  which  these  gentlemen  have 
preserved,  are  most  touching,  both  for  their 
acuteness,  and  for  the  deep  pathos  which 
pervades  them.  Take  the  following.  Mr. 
Cheney  in  speaking  of  Scott  at  Roma,  just 
afler  the  death  of  Goethe  had  been  commu- 
nicated to  him :  — 

'  He  spoke  of  Goethe  with  re^rret ;  he  had  heca 
in  correspondence  with  htm  before  his  death, 
and  had  purposed  visiting  him  at  Weimar  on 
returning  to  England.  I  told  him  I  had  been 
to  see  Goethe  the  year  before,  and  that  I  fonnd 
him  well,  and,  tbonifh  very  old,  in  the  perfect 
possession  of  all  his  facnlties.  '*  Of  all  his  lacal- 
ties  I  "  he  replied  ;  "  it  is  much  better  to  die 
than  to  survive  them,  and  better  still  to  die  than* 
to  live  in  the  apprehension  of  it ;  but  the  wont 
of  all,"  he  added  thooghtfally,  "  would  have 
been  to  have  survived  their  partial  loss  and  yet 
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to  be  conacions  of  hie  state/'  He  did  not  Beem, 
howerer,  to  be  a  mat  admirer  of  some  of 
Goetbe's  works.  "  Mucb  of  bis  popalaritjr/'  be 
observed,  "  was  owine  to  pieces  whicb  in  bis 
latter  moments  be  mi^t  bare  wished  recalled." 
He  spoke  witb  mnehleeltng.  I  answered  that 
A«  roust  derive  great  consolation  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  bis  own  popularity  was  owing  to  no 
such  cause.  He  remained  silent  for  a  moment, 
with  bis  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground :  when  be 
raised  them,  as  be  shook  me  by  the  hand,  I  per- 
oeived  that  bis  light-blue  eyes  sparkled  with 
anusual  moisture.  He  added,  **  I  am  drawine 
•  near  to  the  close  of  my  career :  I  am  hat  shuN 
fling  off  the  stage.  I  have  been,  perhaps,  the  most 
▼olnminons  author  of  the  day ;  and  it  is  a  com- 
fort to  me  to  think  that  I  have  tried  to  unsettle 
no  man's  faith,  to  corrupt  no  man's  principles, 
and  that  I  have  written  nothing  which  on  my 
deatb-bed  I  should  wish  blotted.''^ 

_        « 

Sir  Walter  bad  become  very  inmatient  to 
return  home.  AU  the  charms  of  Italy  were 
a  burthen  to  him,'  and  on  the  16tb  of  April 
that  journey  began  which  ended  at  Abbots- 
ford.  Whatever  was  possible  to  gratify  his 
wishes,  and  soothe  bis  irritability,  was  done 
bv  his  son  Charles  and  the  faithful  servant 
INicolson,  who  attended  him.  ThAr  passed 
by  Venice,  through  the  Tyrol,  Munich,  Ulm, 
and  Heidelberg,  to  Frankfort ;  but  nothing 
in  tbese  several  places,  not  even '  the  fondly 
anticipated  chapel  at  Innsbruck,'  arrested 
his  attention.  At  Mayence  be  went  on 
board  &  Rhine  steamlxMit,  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  scenery  of  that  unrivalled  river ; 
bat  as  soon  as  l^is  carriage  was  resumed  at 
Cologne  he  relapsed  into  indifference.  At 
mmeguen  another  apoplectic  seizure  oc- 
curred, which  lasted  some  minutes ;  but  be- 
ing bled  by  Nicolson  be  recovered  bis  con- 
sciousness, and  finally,  at  Rotterdam,  took 
ship  for  London.  He  arrived  at  the  St 
James's  Hotel,  Jermyn  Street,  in  possession, 
by  fits  and  starts,  of  bis  faculties,  and  that 
was  all.  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Dr.  Holland, 
'and  one  whom  be  dearly  loved.  Dr.  Fergu- 
800,  were  in  constant  attendance  upon  him ; 
and  the  several  members  of  bis  family  never 
left  him,  except  for  repose.  Nor  was  the 
feeling  of  sympathy  confined  within  the  do- 
mestic circle.  High  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
from  the  royal  family  to  the  hackney-coach- 
man plying  in  the  streets,  all  classes  of  per- 
sons were  earnest  in  their  inquiries  aoout 
him.  The  following  sentences  we  copy 
from  the  MS.  diary  of  Dr.  Ferguson,  whose 
aad  Ices  to  society  and  to  themselves  bis 
many  friends  have  not  yet  ceased  to  de- 
plore:— 

'Jv/f  29,1834.  — Sir  Waher  lay  on  thesec- 
ood-iloor  back  room  of  tha  St.  Jamet'a  HoM, 


in  Jermyn  Straet.  He  was  attended  by  his 
fittthful  servant  moolson,  who  lifted  him  oat 
[of  bed]  with  the  ease  of  a  child.  I  never  saw 
anything  more  magnificent  than  his  ehest  and 
neck.  The  bead,  as  he  lay  on  the  pillow,  with 
the  collar  of  his  shirt  thrown  back,  seemed  but 
slightlv  to  swell  above  the  throat.  He  was 
cani,  but  never  collected,  during  the  time  he 
was  in  Jermyn  Street.  Srili,  he  either  imagined 
himself  in  the  steamboat,  or  the  noise  of  the 
carriages  in  the  street  brought  up  the  last  elec- 
tion at  Jedburgh/ where  he  bad  been  pelted. 

'  Strange  thmg  it  is  for  palsy  to  arrest  the 
whole  current  of  thought  in  the  mind  at  the 
moment  at  which  it  occurs.  I  once  knew  a 
musidan  who,  while  patting  on  his  stockings, 
fell  down  in  an  apoplectic  fit.  He  survived  one 
month,  and  during  this  time  said  nothing  but 
"  damn  the  stockings/'  and  in  that  faith  died. 

'  His  constant  yearning  to  return  to  Abbots- 
ford  at  last  caused  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Dr. 
Holland,  and  myself  to  consent  to  his  removal. 
It  was  on  a  calm,  clear  evening  of  the  7th  of 
July,  1832,  that  every  preparation  was  made. 
He  sat  in  his  arm-chair  facing  the  window, 
which  permitted  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
to  fall  on  his  white,  uncovered  head.  I&aDd 
hia  body  a  large  loose  wrapper  had  been  thrown. 
His  eye  was  so  bright  ana  calm  that  Lockhart 
and  myself  both  remarked  its  vigorous  lustre  •« 
only  it  betokened  little  or  no  interest  in  the 
events  before  him,  but  appeared  lighted  by  in- 
ward thoughts.  He  suflered  himself  to  be  lifted 
into  his  carriage,  which  was  in  the  street.  A 
crowd  had  gathered  round  it,  and  I  observed 
that  more  than  one  gentleman  walked  his  horse 
dp  and  down  to  gaze  on  the  wreck  of  the  au- 
thor of  "Waverlev."  His  children  were  all 
deeply  affected.  Mrs.  Lockhart  trembled  from 
head  to  foot,  and  wept  bitterly.  Charles  Scott, 
Lockhart,  and  Major  Scott  were  sad.  The  first 
looked  wretched ;  the  second  was  pale,  absorbed, 
and  impatient ;  the  last  was  the  least  affected. 
Thus  surrounded  by  those  nearest  to  him,  he 
appeared,  while  yet  alive,  to  be  carried  to  his 
tomb ;  for  such  was  the  effect  on  my  mind  of 
the»loBg  procession  of  mourning  friends.' 

Thirty-five  years  have  run  their  course 
since  the  events  here  recorded  befell ;  thirty- 
three  since  the  record  was  made.  Of  all 
the  individuals  connected  witb  it,  including 
the  recorder  himself,  ooily  one  now  walks 
this  earth ;  and  the  few  outside  that  circle, 
who  in  more  happy  days  were  privileged 
from  time  to  time  to  oome  within  it,  roel 
while  they  look  round  as  some  solitary  mari* 
ner  may  be  supposed  to  do,  who  has  es- 
caped indeed  from  the  wreck  on  which  his 
ship-mates  have  perished,  but  only  to  watch 
the  tide,  which  on  its  rise  must  sweep  bim 
from  the  rock  to  whicb  be  clings. 

Sir  Walter  oootioaed  in  this  state  during 
hta  voyage  to  Leith,  and  througboat  the 
brief  iatarval  of  his  rati  to  Edinburgh. 
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*  Thej  placed  him  in  his  caniage,  siid  he  lay 
in  the  same  toq)id  state  dnrine  tbe  fint  two 
atagee  on  the  mud  to  Tweedside.  But  aa  we 
deeeeaded  thei  Vale  of  Qal%  be  began  to  gaae 
about  him,  and  by  degrees  it  was  obrioas  that 
lie  was  recogoisirg  the  iiBatnies  of  that  fiimiliar 
landscape.  Presently  he  mnrmaied  a  name  or 
two  ^  "  Gala  Water  I  snrely  -r*  Buekholm  J 
Torwoodlee  I "  As  we  ronndea  the  hill  at  Lad- 
hope,  and  the  outline  of  the  EUdoas  burst  on 
him,  he  became  greatly  exdted;  and  when 
turning  himself  on  the  oonch  his  eye  caught  at 
lei^h  his  4wn  towers,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile, 
he  sprang  up  with  a  cry  of  delight' 

It  required  all  the  strength  of  Lockhart 
And  his  servant  to  keep  hinU  from  leaping 
out  of  the  carriage. 

The  return  to  Abbotsford  acted  upon  him 
as  a  breath  of  air  acts  upon  a  fire  which  is 
dyiDff  out  for  lack  of  fuel.  He  recognised 
and  nailed  William  Laidlaw,  who  stood  at 
the  hall-door  to  receive  him.  He  alternate- 
\y  sobbed  and  smiled  over  his  dogs,  as  they 
fawned  on  him  and  licked  his  Muids.  He 
slept  soundly  th&t  night,  and  awoke  on  the. 
morrow  perfectly  conscious  and  collected. 
They  procured  a  Bath-chair  from  Huntley 
Burn,  and  he  was  wheeled  up  and  down  for 
some  time  on  the  turf,  and  amonff  the  rose- 
beds  of  his  garden,  then  in  full  bloom.  At 
his  own  desire  they  next  wheeled  him 
through  his  rooms^  and  he  kept  saying  as  he 
moved, '  I  have  seen  much,  but  nothing  like 
my  ain  house ;  cive  me  one  turn  more.' 

The  delusion  nad  come  over  him  when  in 
Malta,  that  all  his  debts  were  paid  off,  and 
that  the  futare  would  be  to  him  a  season  of 
*  more  perfect  enjoyment  than  the  past.  A 
different  persuasion  took  possession  of  him 
soon  afler  he  found  himself  at  home  again ; 
and  casting  aside  the  plaids  with  which  they 
had  covered  him  in  his  chair,  he  said^  a  day 
or  two  after  his  arrival,  <  This  is  sad  idleness, 
I  shall  forget  what  I  have  been  thinking 
of  if  I  don't  set  it  down  now.  Take  me 
into  my  room  and  fetch  me  the  keys  of  my 
desk.' 

'  He  solicited  this  so  earnestly,'  says  Lock- 
hart,  '  that  we  could  not  reftise  ;  his  daughter 
went  into  his  study,  opened  his  writing^^k, 
and  laid  paper  and  pens  in  die  usoai  order,  and 
I  then  moved  him  through  the  hall  and  into  the 
apot  where  be  bad  always  been  accustomed  to 
work.  When  tlie  chair  was  placed  at  the  desk 
and  he  found  himself  in  his  old  position,  he 
•miledand  thanked  us  and  said,  "Now give 
me  my  pen  and  leave  me  a  little  to  mvself." 
Sophia  pat  the  pen  into  his  hand,  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  close  his  flneers  upon  It,  but  they 
itfnsed  their  office  and  it  dropped  on  the  paper. 
He  sank  back  among  hb  pillows,  sileBt  taan 
railing  doiwn  Ma  chatta;  hut  compodng  hm- 


self  by  and  by,  he  motioned  to  me  to  wheel  him 
out  of  doors  again.  Laidlaw  met  us  at  the 
porch,  ai^d  took  bis  turn  of  the  chair.  Sir 
Walter,  after  a  little  while,  again  dropped  into 
slumber.  When  he  was  awaking,  Laidlaw 
said  to  me,  "  Sir  Walter  has  had  a  little  re> 
pose."  "  No,  WUlie,"  said  he.  **  tko  repose  for 
Sir  Walter  but  the  grave."  The  tears  ^gain 
rushed  from  his  eyes,  "Friends,"  said  he, 
"  don't  let  me  expose  myself  —  get  me  to 
bed." ' 

They  got  him  to  bed,  and  he  never  rose 
from  it  more. 

'About  half-past  one  p.v.,  on  the  Slst  of 
September,  1888,  Sir  Walter  breathed  his  last, 
in  tbe  presence  of  ail  his  children.  It  waa  a 
beaotifal  day,  so  warm  that  every  window  waa 
wide  open,  and  so  perieody  still,  that  IbascnuMt 
of  all  others  roost  delicious  to  his  ear,  the  gentle 
ripple  of  the  Tweed  over  its  pebbles,  wiis  dis- 
tinctly andiUe  as  they  knelt  round  the  bed* 
and  his  eldest  son  kissed  and  closed  his  ejes." 

So  lived  and  died  one  of  the  greatest 
writers,  one  of  the  noblest  men,  whom 
Britain  —  may  we  not  say  Europe?  —  has 
produce^  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  his  fail* 
mgs,  and  we  have  not  scrupled  to  lay  them 
bare.  Few  indeed  that  nave  ever  lived 
could  better  endure  to  have  their  failings 
exposed.  But  bis  merits,  as  well  moral  as 
intellectual,  were  of  so  transcendent  a  na- 
ture that  they  cast  quite  into  the  sh^de  er- 
rors, which  had  their  root  neither  in  vice  nor 
in  meanness,  but  in  an  imagination  preter- 
naturally  gigantic.  Sir  T^lter  Scott  was 
as  much  in  earnest  when  he  set  tXL  Scotland 
t^eog  to  greet  the  arrival  of  George  IV.,  as 
ifhe  had  taken  a  leading  part  to  Enng  bark 
the  Stuarts  to  the  capital  of  their  forefathers. 
The  glass  from  whicn  the  King  drained  bis 
whisky  to  the  poet's  health,  on  the  quarter- 
deck of  the  Royal  yacht,  would  have  been 
laid  up  amons  the  most  sacred  relics  at 
Abbotsford,  had  it  not  been  crushed  to  pieces 
by  an  accident  In  like  manner  his  own 
manner  of  life  on  Tweed-side,  his  Abbotsford 
hunts,  his  joyous  carouses,  transported  him 
back  to  tunes  when  moss-troopmg  was  a 
manly  occupation.  There  is  not  one  of  his 
talej,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  which  fails 
to  show  upon  the  face  of  it  that  the  scenes 
which  are  therein  described  Fere  as  much 
realities  to  him  as  if  he  had  lived  through 
them.  It  was  this  chronic  state  of  haUncma- 
tion,  indeed,  this  Inability  to  free  himself 
from  the  spells  of  enchantment,  which  not 
only  gave  all  the  colouring  to  his  best  ro- 
mances, but  made  the  man  himself  what  he 
was.  He  could. na  more  help  bo^g  up 
Uad|  building  »  castle,  dreasmg  its  walls 
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imih  tropbies  of  w«r  and  of  the  chase,  and 
emblazoning  its  roof  with  the  quarterings  of 
noble  families,  than  he  could  help  breathing. 
Yet  how  generous  he  was,  how  ^ntie,  how 
Qonsiderate  in  all  his  dealinss  with  all  who 
approached  him ;  how  unael&h,  how  true  to 
bia  friendships,  how  willing  to  forget  and  to 
Ibrcive  wrongs,  by  whon)soe?er  committed ! 
O1U7  once,  in  his  whole  life,  is  he  known  to 
bave  acted  with  rudeness  to  any  one,  and 
that  was  when  he  turned  his  back  upon  the 
1  »te  Lord  Holland,  because  Lord  Holland 
had  spoken  ungenerously,  as  he  conceived, 
of  a  favourite  brother  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Of  Scott's  great  personal  courage  there 
eoiild  be  no  doubt  He  had  some  oppoii.u- 
nifties  of  proving  this  in  his  scuffles  with 
democrats  and  rioters  in  earlj  life;  and 
later,  when  General  Grourgaud  blustered 
about  what  had  been  written  of  that  gentle- 
man's proceedings  at  St.  Helena,  he  antici- 
pated a  challenge  and  was  ready  to  accept 
it.  His  sense  of  knightly  honour  was,  in- 
deed, keen  to  a  degree. 

Qualities  like  these,  by  whomsoever  pos- 
•eesed,  are  always  popular ;  aad  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  Scott,  they  are  combined  with  the 
genius  which  stirs  the  hearts  of  nations,  they 

E've  to  their  possessor  a  place  in  the  people's 
▼e  which  no  other  eminence  can  command. 
Proofs  of  the  veneration  in  which  all  classes 
held  him  greeted  Scott  wherever  he  went. 
Twice,  on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of 
George  IV.,  this  was  shown  in  a  remarkable 
way.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Harness,  the  accom- 
plished friend  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Lord  B^- 
ron,  describes  that  while  he  was  standing  in 
Westminster  Hall,  a  spectator  of  the  coror 
nadon  (east,  he  observed  Sir  Walter  trying, 
but  in  vain,  to  make  his  way  through  the 
crowd  to  a  seat  which  had  been  reserved  for 
bim.  *  There's  Sir  Walter  Scott,'  said  Mr. 
Harness  aloud, '  let  us  make  way  for  him.' 
There  was  no  need  for  more.  The  throng 
pressed  itself  battk  so  as  to  make  a  lane  for 
SootI,  and  he  passed  through  without  the 
•lightest  inconvenience.  The  same  night, 
wSkin^r  home  with  a  friend,  they  fell  upon  a 
part  of  the  street  which  was  guarded  by  the 
Greys,  and  by  which  orders  were  given  that 
no  one  should  lie  allowed  to  pass.  ^Take 
my  arm,  Sir  Walter,'  said  his  friend,  *  and 
we  will  go  elsewhere.'  *  What  Sir  Walter  ? ' 
demanded  the  sergeant  in  command  of  the 
party.  *  Sir  Walter  Scott,'  was  the  reply. 
'  What !  Sir  Walter  Scott  ? '  exclaimed  the 
sergeant.  *  He  shall  cet  through  any  how. 
lUte  room,  men,  for  Sir  Walter  Scott,  our 
iUnstrious  countryman!'  And  way  was 
madOb  Similar  to  this  was  the  iacideat 
vfaieh  befell  when  Geo^  lY.  wai  in  Edta- 


I  burgh.  Sir  Walter  was  oroceeding  with 
•  Sir  Robert,,  then  Mr.  PeeX  up  the  High- 
,  street,  to  show  him  the  Castle.  The  throng 
I  was  great,  and  Mr.  Peel  observed,  *  Are 
'  you  not  afraid  that  these  good  people  will 
mob  us,  out  of  admiration  for  you  ? '  *  Oh, 
nOb'  was  the  reply;  '  they  are  too  full  of  loy- 
alty at  this  moment  to  care  for  anything 
else.'  It  was  not  so ;  the  mob  soon  recos- 
nised  their  favourite,  and  they  did  not  hustte 
or  incommode  him,  but  they  greeted  him 
with  cheers  as  if  he  had  been  the  King. 

As  to  the  dwellers  on  the  Border  —  his 
'  own  people,'  as  he  called  them  —  to  them 
he  came  as  near  to  the  condition  of  a  leading 
chieftain  in  their  clan  as  it  was  possible  for 
any  man  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  do. 
The  shenff's  will  was  law  to  his  humble 
neighbours — the  sheriff's  society  the  sreat* 
est  enjoyment  of  their  lives.  ^  £h  I  Meg,' 
said  a  Border  farmer  to  his  wife,  as  he  un- 
dressed to  go  to  bed,  after  an  Abbotsford 
hunt-dinner,  *  I  wish  I  could  sleep  a  tow- 
mont.  There's  naething  worth  living  for, 
binna  the  Abbotsford  hunt  and  the  dinner.' 

Scott's  personal  appearance  was  striking 
and  peculiar.  In  height  he  surpassed  the 
middle  siae.  His  shoulders  were  broad,  his 
chest  wide,  his  arms  strong,  his  hands  large. 
But  for  the  shrunken  limb  he  would  have 
been  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  stalwart  Lid* 
desdale  yeoman.  His  features  were  not  reg- 
ular :  his  eyes  grey,  and  deeply  set  in  their 
sockets;  his  forehead  broad  and  high,  but 
not  particularly  so.  When  in  repose  his 
countenance  wai  heavy ;  but  no  sooner  was 
his  fancy  appealed  to  than  it  lighted  up,  and 
eye  ana  mouth  became  alike  expressive  of 
emotion  *—  either  ludicrous  or  pathetic.  His 
voice  was  pleasing,  though  he  knew  nothing 
of  music ;  he  read  well,  but  with  a  strong 
Scottish  accent  His  conversation  over- 
flowed with  humoar;  and  in  discussing  the 
merits  of  other  men,  he  seemed  always  to 
look  for  something  to  praise.  No  man 
ever  lived  who  won  so  many  friends  and 
made  so  few  enemies.  Absence  of  all  literary 
envy  and  jealonsjr  was  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing features  of  his  character.  Lord  Byron 
might  well  say  Scott  could  be  jealous  of  no 
one. 

It  was  decided  that  Sir  Walter's  funeral 
should  be  conducted  in  a  very  unostenta- 
tious  manner,  only  the  oldest  of  his  friends 
being  invited  to  be  present.  The  coffin  was 
borne  to  the  hearse  and  from  the  hearse  to 
the  grave  by  his  old  domestics  and  foresters, 
who  petitioned  that  no  mercenary  hand 
should  be  allowed  to  touch  it  Yet  of  vol- 
ontary  foUowert,  as  soon  as  the  procession 
sat  forward,  tha  throng  was  ao  great  that  the 
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carriages  alone  extended  over  more  than  a 
mile.  AU  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  villages 
through  which  the  cortlge  passed  turned  out 
in  black)  and*  with  heads  uncovered^  The 
wide*  enclosure  of  the  Abbey  grounds  was 
filled  in  like  manner;  and  amid  profound 
and  reverential  silence  Archdeacon  Wil- 
liams read  the  service.  .  Sir  Walter  sleeps 
beside  his  wife  in  the  sepulchre  of  his 
fathers ;  and  at  his  feet  lies  all  that  was  mor- 
tal of  his  son-in-law  and  biographer,  John 
Gibson  Lockhart. 


From  The  Edinburgh  Beview. 

Don  *  Carlos  et  PhiUppe  II.  Par  M.  Ga- 
CHARD,  de  r  Acad^mie  Royale  des  Sci- 
ences, des  Lettres,  et  des  Beaux  Arts  de 
Belgiques,  &c.  2nde  Edition.  Paris: 
1867. 

The  arrest  and  death  of  Don  Carlos,  the 
source  of  stupefaction  and  of  a  thousand 
wild  surmises  to  contemporaries,  have  ever 
since  remained  one  of  the  mysterious  prob- 
lems of  history.  The  tragic  destiny  of  the 
youthful  heir  of  the  immense  monarchy  of 
Spain,  the  son  of  Philip  II.,  the  grandson  of 
Cnarles  V.,  and  the  descendant  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  has  assumed  a  romantic  form  when 
viewed  through  the  transforming  medium  of 
poetry ;  but  tne  purposes  of  history  can  only 
be  served  by  the  sober  reality  of  evidence ; 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the 
mysterious  monarch,  who  enveloped  himself 
in  the  darkness  of  counsels  inscrutable  to 
the  wisest  of  his  time,  who  exercised  so  ter- 
rible an  influence  on  the  course  of  human 
affairs,  and  earned  for  himself  in  the  North 
the  appellation  of  the  *  Demon  of  the  South,' 
is,  as  might  be  expected,  capable  of  being 
considerably  increased  by  a  true  explanation 
of  the  history  of  Don  Carlos,  and  the  mo- 
tives of  his  unnatural  father.  This  dark 
story  has  now  been  elicited,  bv  the  scrupu- 
lous activity  and  enterprise  of  M.  Gachard, 
from  a  mass  of  state  papers,  reports  of  am- 
bassadors, and  other  documents  reposing 
hitherto  unexamined  in  the  archives  of  al- 
most every  country  in  Europe.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  no  uncertainty  remains  as  to 
what  was  the  veritable  character  of  the  un- 
happy prince ;  perhaps  his  weaknesses  might 
have  been  corrected,  his  capacity  improved, 
and  his  moral  nature  elevated  by  th0  influ- 
ence of  proper  education  and  mild  and  salu- 
tary disciphne,  in  a  congenial  atmosphere  of 
sympathy  and  affeetton ;  but  at  least  by  the 


labours  of  M.  Gachard  the  veil  of  mystezy 
is  completely  raised  from  his  short  and  hap> 
leiss  life.  The  archives  of  Simancas,  of 
Paris,  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  of  Vienna, 
of  Turin,  of  the  Vatican,  the  State  Paper 
Office,  and  the  British  Museum  have  all 
been  thoroughly  investigated  for  the  purposes 
of  the  present  volume.  From  the  archives 
of  Vienna  especially  the  letters  of  the  Bar- 
on von  Diethchstein,  the  imperial  envoy  at 
the  court  of  Madrid,  form  a  most  trustwor- 
thy addition  to  the  documentary  sources  of 
knowledge  on  this  subject,  since  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  of  Germany  had  a  more  lively 
interest  than  any  of  their  contemporary  sov- 
ereigns in  being  kept  accurately  informed  of 
the  truth  respecting  Don  Carlos,  who  was  be- 
trothed to  the  Archduchess  Anne,  their  own 
daughter. 

ne  mother  of  this  unfortunate  priaee 
was  Dofia  Maria,  an  Infanta  of  Portugal, 
daughter  of  John  II.  and  Catharine  of  Ao^ 
tria,  the  sister  of  Charles  V.  Her  marriage 
with  the  heir  of  Charles  V.'was  an  alliance 
dictate^  by  policy,  which  the  correspondence 
of  affe  and  of  personal  qualities  in  bride 
and  Vdegroom  ^^ndenHl*  of  more  happy 
augury  than  is  usual  in  such  unions.  The 
Spaniards  regarded  with  pleasure  this  re- 
newed tie  between  the  two  monarchies  of  the 
Iberian  peninsula.  Philip  was  sixteen  and  a 
half  years  of  age,  while  Dona  Maria  was  but 
a  few  months  younger.  The  prince  of  th^ 
Asturias  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  heirs  of  royalty  of  his  time,  and 
his  personal  appearance  was  good  and  re- 
markable. Maria  of  Portugal  was  possessed 
likewise  of  a  graceful  person  and  an  agree- 
able face,  with  a  captivating  smile.  The 
marriage  was  solemnised  at  Salamanca,  on 
the  15th  of  November,  1548,  and  Don  Car- 
los was  born  nearly  two  years  after,  on  the 
8th  of  «fuly,  1545,  at  Valladolid,  where 
Philip  had  fixed  his  residence.  The  news 
of  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  crown  of 
Spain  was  received  with  rapture,  both  by 
the  nation  and  Charles  V.,  who  was  then 
holding  the  diet  of  the  empire  at  Wonna 
This  joy,  however,  was  speedily  changed  into 
universal  mourning  over  the  untimely  fate 
of  the  youthful  mother,  who  died  four  days 
after  her  delivery.  Philip  was  afflicted  with 
profound  grief,  and  retired  into  complete 

Erivacy  at  the  monastery  of  Albrojo,  whence 
e  only  returned  to  Valladolid  two  days 
after  the  child  Don  Carlos  had  nndergone 
the  ceremony  of  baptism  in  that  cily. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  report  which 
Paolo  Tiepolo,  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
made  eighteen  years  later  to  the  ^nate^ 
Don  Canos  from  his  very  birth  manifested 
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savage  instincts,  and  began  by  biting  the 
breast  of  his  nurse.  Three  nurses,  we  are 
told,  received  such  injuries  from  the  infant 
mouth  of  the  Prince,  that  they  nearly  died 
of  tbeir  effects.  But  it  is  clear  that  no  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  on  such  scraps  of  tittle- 
tattle  picked  up  in  the  autechambera  of  the 
palace  at  Madrid  long  after  they  are  said  to 
nave  happened.  M.  Gachard  has  not  suffi- 
eiently  put  the  reader  on  his  guard  against 
the  loose  and  indiscriminate  statements  which 
t^ll  against  Don  Carlos,  in  the  reports  of 
the  Venetian  ambassadors  and  others,  based 
principally  on  inibrmation  obtained  from  the 
courtiers  of  Philip  iL^  when  the  sure  way 
to  the  King's  favour  waq  to  speak  ill  of  the 


son. 


Up,  however,  to  the  time  of  the  termina- 
tion of  a  nearly  fatal  illness  of  Don  Carlos, 
Philip  seems  to  have  fidfilled,  as  far  as  was 
compatible  with  his  nature  and  his  religious 
opinions,  the  part  of  a  not  unnatural  father. 
He  gave  the  mfant  a  governess,  Do&a  Leo- 
nor  de  Mascarenas,  a  Portuguese  lady  of 
high  birth,  and  requested  her  to  treat  the 
child  as  a  mother.  Ue  placed  him  under 
the  protection  of  his  aunts,  Doiia  Maria 
and  Dona  Jnana,  sisters  of  the  King,  who 
lived  at  Alcalk  de  Henarte,  from  whence 
the  child  was  brought  to  Valladolid,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marrta^  of  Dona  -Maria 
with  the  Archduke  Maximilian  in  the  same 
city,  an  event  which  lefl  Don  Carlos  under 
the  sole  guardianship  of  Doiia  Juana. 
Both  these  princesses  exhibited  the  liveliest 
afTection  and  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of 
their  nephew  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  wept 
over  his  lamentable  fate  with  deep  affliction. 
Ab  the  latter  was  subsequently  easier  to 
marrr  him  herself,  and  the  former  was 
equally  eager  to  see  him  married  to  her 
daughter,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  was  so 
incorrigible  a  madman  or  so  great  a  mon- 
ster as  Philip  and  his  courtiers  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  world.  When  Don  Caiios 
was  six  years  of  age  he  was  deprived  like- 
wise of  his  aunt  Doila  Juana,  who  married 
Don  Juan,  the  heir^resumptive  of  the 
crown  of  Portugal  The  prince  showed,  at 
this  early  age,  that  craving-  for  sympathy 
and  affection  which  was  his  characteristic 
through  life.  He  wept  bitterly  tor  three 
days,  saying,  ^  What  will  become  of  the  child 
(fit  niho,  as  Tie  called  himself ),  all  alone  here, 
without  father  or  mother,  my  grandfather 
being  in  Germany  and  my*father  in  Mon- 
son  ? '  *  And  the  boy  tbrew  himself  into 
the  arms  of  Don  Luis  Sarmiento,  one  of  his 
attendants  (who  had  orders  to  accompany 

*  A  ftmall  town  of  Aragon,  where  the  Cortes 
were  AMt'inbled. 
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the  princess),  and  prayed  for  his  speedy  re- 
turn.   Philip  saw  very  little  of  his  infant 
son,  as  he  passed  most  of  his  time  in  Flan- 
ders, but  he  gave  him  a  governor  at  the  age 
of  seven,  ana  a  tutor  at  the  age  of  eight. 
The  tutor  appointed  was  Honorato  Juan, 
who  appeard  to  have  been  a  man  of  consid- 
erable learning  in  the  classical  languages 
and   in   mathematics,  and    to    have    ful- 
filled his  charge  with  diligence,  although, 
from  the  blame  which  was  subsequently 
thrown  on  the  early  education  of  Don  Car* 
los,  it  is  prooable  that  the  duties  of  the  early 
discipline  and  moral  government   of  the 
Prince  were  not  performed  with    proper 
judgment  and  vigilance.    The  early  progress 
of  the  Prince  in  his  studies  was,  however, 
satisfactory.    Both  the  £mperor  and  Philip 
gave  directions  about  their  conduct,  and 
appear  to  have  expressed  satisfaction  in  the 
result      The  £mperor  shortlv  afterwards 
had  himdelf  an  opportunity  of*^  forming  his 
own  judgment  of  his   grandson,  when  he 
passed  through  Valladolid  on  his  way  to 
the  retreat  at  x  uste,  when  he  had  taken  the 
extraordinary  resolution  of  laying  aside  the 
imperial  crown,  and  pasling  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  a  loneljr  monastery  of  £stremadura. 
The  young  Prince  of  the  Asturias  was  then 
once  more  living  under  the  protection  of 
his  aunt,  the  Dona  Juana,  who  had  beccmie 
a  widow  after  a  brief  marriage  with  Don 
Juan  of  Portugal,  and  was  MfiUing  the 
office  of  Regent  of  Spain  in  the  absence  of 
Philip.    Don  Carlos  had,  indeed,  occupied 
the  royal  seat  at  the  great ,  ceremony  at 
Valladolid,  when  it  was  proclaimed  that 
Philip  had  taken  poasession  of  the  crown  of 
Spain.    He  sat  under  a  dais,  of  rich  bro^ 
cade,  with  the  ambassador  of  Portugal  one 
his  right,  the  prelates,  the  grandees,  and 
the  great  dignitaries  of  the  court  and  couni* 
cil  grouped  around  him,  and  the  heralds-at- 
arms  in  front.     When  the  corregidor  audi 
the  ayuntamienUf  of  the  town  brought  the 
standard  of  Castillo,  Don  Carlos  rose,  took, 
it  in  his  hands,  and  waving  it  with  the  aid 
of  his  governor,  Don  Antonio  de    BojaSt 
cried  auoud,  '  Castillo  I    Castillo  I   for  the 
King,  Don  Philip,  our  Lord.'    On  the  news 
of  t£e  approach  of  his  grandsir^,  Don  Car- 
los showed  the  liveliest  symptoms  of  joy, 
and  desired  to  go  to  meet  him.     He  was 
persuaded,  however,  to  send  merelv  a  letter 
of  congratulation,  and  await  the  Emperor's 
pleasure.    Charles  appointed  to  meet  his 
grandson  at  the  villqge  of  Cabezon,  two 
foagues  from  Valladolid,  and  during  his  stay 
of  two  weeks  at  that  city  passed  much  of 
his  time  with  the  future  heir  of  the  mon- 
archy.   We  are  lefb  in  doubt  as  to  what. 
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-WBs  tbe  real  imprearioD  made  on  his  mind 
hj  hifl  interconne  with  his  grandson.  Ac- 
cording to  the  almoner  of  the  Prince  — 
Osorio —  Charles  vas  so  delighted  with 
Don  Carlos  that  he  desired  him  to  have  a 
place  at  the  council-board  when  important 
matters  were  discnssed.  According  to 
others,  he  said  to  the  dowager^ueen,  £lea* 
nor,  the  widow  of  Francis  I.,  '  It  seems  to 
me  he  is  veiy  turbulent.  His  manner  and 
disposition  do  not  please  me.  I  do  not 
know  what  he  may  not  become  some  day.' 
And  Cabrera  *  relates  that  Charles  e^en 
reprimanded  the  boy  for  the  little  respect 
he  showed  to  his  aunt.  Nothing,  indeed,  is 
more  probable  than  that  Doiia  Juana,  who 
was  fttill  a  young  and  pleasing  person,  and 
who,  indeed,  later  wished  to  marry  Don 
Carlos  herself,  should  have  petted  the  youth 
and  made  of  him  a  spoiled  cnild.  The  Kttle 
difference  in  their  ages  rendered  her  an 
unfitting  guardian  for  a  boy  who  needed, 
abore  all  things,  a  severe  discipline  to  sub- 
due a  stubborn  and  wilful  nature.  Two 
examples  of  the  obstinacy  of  his  disposition 
had  indeed  struck  the  attention  of  Charles 
y.  himself.  One  of  these  excited  the  Em- 
peror'd  laughter,  and  might  be  regarded  as 
not  of  bad  augury :  the  ether  womd  hardly 
besr  a  good  interpretation. 

The  first  instance  occurred  while* Charles 
was  narrating  to  his  grandson  the  circum- 
stances of  his  flight  mm  the  Elector  Mau- 
rice—  for  the  Doy  was  never  weary  of 
questioning  his  srrandfather  about  the  wars 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  Don  Car- 
los exclaimed  with  passion  that  he  would 
never  have  fled ;  and  on  the  Emperor  at- 
tempting to  prove  to  him  that  flight  was 
iwevitalMe  in  some  cases,  he  replied  that  he 
would  never  be  induced  to  fly,  and  with 
such  a  mien  of  exasperation  as  roused  the 
mirth  of  all  his  hearers.  In  the  other  case, 
he  had  set  his  desires  on  possessing  a  stove 
'which  the  Emperor  had  brought  from  Flan- 
ders for  his  personallise,  and  only  desisted 
flpom  his  importunate  requests  by  the  assur- 
ance of  Charles  that  he  snould  have  it  after 
hie  own  decease. 

Not  long  after  the  Emperor  had  settied 
inmself  down  in  his  monastic  retreat  in 
Estremadura,  it  appears  that  the  Prince 
gave  less  satisfaction  in  his  studies,  which 
made  so  little  progress,  that  both  his  gov- 
ernor Don   Garcia  de  Toledo  and  I^na 

*  Ttiete^tlnonv  of  Cabrera  •hoald  be  reoetred 
with  some  anspteion,  when  it  tell«  avainst  Don  Car- 
lofl.  M.  Qiichard  has  shovm  that  maay  of  hlg  mate- 
■ieatiare  not  trathfkil.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  he  wrote  under  the  reff^  of  a  monwch  who 
profited  by  the  punishment  and  death  of  Don  Car* 


Juana,  his  aunt,  besought  Charles  to  Itave 
his  grandson  with  him  at  Yuste  in  ovder 
that  his  authority  might  exercise  a  cheek 
upon  the  boy's  unruly  disposition ;  but  the 
imperial  hermit,  who  had  gone  into  retin»- 
ment  with  a  fixed  intention  of  leading  as 
easy  a  life  as  was  compatible  witii  his  con- 
stant fits  of  gout,  was  not  anxious  to  assuiac 
l^e  supervision  of  an  intractable  grandaon, 
and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  suggestion. 

Statements  of  the  cruelty  ofhis  nature 
at  this  early  age,  and  the  extreme  violenee 
and  obstinacy  of  his  diaposition,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  relation  of  Badoer.  the  Yene- 
tian  ambassador  accredited  to  Philip  II.  in 
the  Low  Countries..  But  since  Badoer 
never  was  in  Spain,  no  great  reliance  can 
be  given  to  his  statements.  To  this  ambas- 
sador are  attributed  two  stories  that  Don 
Carlos  roasted  hares  alive,  and  bit  off  the 
head  of  a  large  asp.  If  such  thio<v8  reaAly 
happened,  the  education  and  guardianahip 
of  the  Prince  must  have  been  shamefully 
conducted.  Other  marks  of  character  re- 
corded by  Badoer,  such  as  his  great  eager- 
ness for  stories  about  war,  excessive  pride 
exhibited  in  unwillingness  to  stand  cap  in 
hand  before  his  father  and  grandfather,  and 
a  fondness  tor  rich  dresses,  may  have  been 
true  enough,  but  were  no  signs  of  a  bad 
and  incorri^ble  disposition.  HowsTer, 
with  the  horrible  spectacles  of  autos  da  ft 
before  his  eyes,  and  the  necesrity  imposed 
upon  the  young  Prince  of  beholding  then, 
it  would  have  been  but  natural  that  he 
should  acquire  a  taste  for  cruel  sports.  On 
the  2l8t  of  May,*  1559,  Don  Carlos,  with 
Dofiai  Juana  and  all  the  Court,  was  present 
at  one  of  these  abominable  holocausts  on 
the  PUxta  mayor  of  Valladolid.  This  de- 
testable exhibition  lasted  for  twelve  hoars, 
from  seven  in  the  morning  to  seven  at  nig^ht. 
Seven  victims  were  burnt  alive ;  a  doxea 
others  having  recanted  their  heresies  were 
strangled  with  the  garrote  and  thair  corpaes 
then  delivered  to  the  flames;  a  score  of 
others  were  admitted  to  reconciliation  and 
consigned  again  to  a  prison  which  was 
for  the  most  part  to  be  their  tomb.  After 
the  sentences  had  been  read,  and  the 
sermon  called  the  sermon  of  faith  preach- 
ed,  the  inquisitor  of  Valladoiid  advanced 
io  the  royal  platform  and  demanded 
that  the  young  Prince  and  Dona  Juana, 
the  gohernadora^  should  swear  to  main- 
tain the  Holy*  Office  and  reveal  every 
word  and  deed  which  should  come  to  their 
I  knowledge  asnunst  the  Catholic  Faith.  On 
the  8th  of  October  of  the  same  year  an- 
'  other  exhibition  of  these  human  sacrifices 
I  took  place  on  the  Plaza  majfor  of  Madrid, 
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and  at  that  also  Don  Carlos  was  preeent 
seated  by  the  side  of  his  father,  who  had 
just  returned  from  Flanders.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  Philip  made  the  horri- 
ble speech  called  the  fdmosa  serUencia  by 
his  Catholic  panegyrists.  As  one  of  the 
victims  was  b^ing  ^d  to  the  quematierOf  he 
reproached  the  King  with  the  cruelty  of  his 
fate,  when  Philip  replied  that  if  his  son 
should  offend  against  the  Catholic  Church, 
he  himself  woiud  bear  the  fagots  for  his 
burning.  Familiarised  with  such  spectacles, 
it  were  little  wonder  indeed  if  the  Prince, 
as  Badoer  relates,  did  really  amuse  himself 
with  the  burning  of  living. animals.  Don 
Carlos  would  but  have  practised  on  dumb 
creatures  the  same  cruelties  as  Philip  per- 
petrated uppn  human  beings. 

From  henceforward  Philip  continued  to 
reside  in  Spain.  His  return  to  his  native 
country  had  been  welcomed  with  the  live- 
liest demonstrations  of  national  joy.  From 
the  time  that  by  the  extinction  of  the  na- 
tional dynasty  the  crown  of  8pain  had 
passed  into  the  House  of  Austria,  the  king- 
dom had  suffered  lamentably  from  the  con- 
tinued absence  of  the  sovereign.  Durins 
his  reign  of  forty  years  Charles  Y.  had 
barely  passed  fifteen  or  sixteen  summers  in 
the  chief  seat  of  his  dominions.  Philip  had 
been  absent  ever  since  the  abdication  oi' 
the  Emperor.  The  prolonged  absence  of 
the  chief  authority  had  thrown  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom  into  the  greatest  disordef. 
The  gravest  questions  remained  unsettled ; 
the  obedience  of  the  chief  nobles,  the  dili- 
gence of  .the  chief  officers  of  state,  were  re- 
laxed ;  and  the  Ministers  distributed  offices 
and  favours  according  to  their  own  caprices 
and  private  interests,*  to  the  great  prejudice 
of  the  Government  and  the  discontent  of 
the  nation,  which  was  exhausted  by  the  es- 
cewive  supplies  of  money  and  men  exacted 
from  it  year  after  year  to  sustain  the  au- 
thority of  their  princes  in  forei^  countries. 
Philip  n.,  who  was  a  true  Spaniard  at  heart 
and  enjoyed  residence  in  no  country  but 
Spnin,  acquiesced  willingly  in  the  national 
desire  for  his  return,  and  not  only  for  the 
remaining  thirty-nine  years  of  his  life  never 
quitted  the  country,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  in  spite  of  all  demonstrations  to 
the  contrary,  never  intended  to  do  so. 

The  victories  of  Saint  Quentin  and 
Gravelincs,  after  which  he  had  concluded 
the  advantageous  peace  of  C&teau  Carobre- 
sis  with  France,  enabled  him  to  come  back 
to  Spain  at  this  period.  This  treaty  has  an 
especial  interest  in  connexion  with  Don 
Carlos,  since  it  was  arranged  by  that  con- 
vention that  the  Prince  of  the  Astnriaa 


should  marry  Elizabeth  de  Valois,  the 
daughter  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  the  course 
of  whose  destiny  indeed  forms  a  curious 
parallel  to  that  of  Don  Carlos,  although  ro- 
mance has  entirely  transfigured  the  charac- 
ter of  their  relations. 

At  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  that 
treaty  Mary  Tudor  was  living ;  but  in  the 
following  year  the  death  of  the  English 
Queen  made  Philip  a  widower,  and  the 
monarch  determined  to  take  the  place  of 
Don  Carlos  in  the  arrangements  of^  CAteau 
Cambresis,  and  thus  immediatelv  secure  all 
the  advantages  of  the  French  alliance. 
Elizabeth  of  Valois,  called  subsequently 
Isabella  delta  Paz,  by  the  Spaniaxtis,  by 
whom  she  was  extremely  beloved,  was  the 
grandniece  of  Charles  Y.  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  Francis  I.  Henry  VIII.  was 
her  godfather,  and  from  him  she  received 
the  name  Elizabeth.  She  is  declared  by 
Brantdme  to  have  been  the  very  best  prin- 
cess of  her  time,  and  to  have  been  loved  by 
all  the  world.-  She  was  not  only  adorned 
with  the  utmost  grace  of  mind  and  person, 
with  expressive  black  eyes  and  abundant 
hair  of  the  same  coloiur,  but  was  of  an  ex- 
tremely amiable  and  sensitive  nature. 
Elizabeth  had  received  her  education  in 
company  with  Mary  Stuart,  and  the  Latin 
themes  of  the  two  princesses  and  their  cor- 
respondence in  Latin  are  still  extant,  and 
afford  an  interesting  example  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  education  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  royal  families  was  then  conducted. 
At  the  time  of  her  marriage  with  Philip 
she  was  fourteen  and  Philip  thirty- two  years 
of  ace.  She  appears  to  have  looked  for- 
wara  to  the  prospect  of  a  life  with  Philip 
with  dismay,  anrl  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing her  entry  were  not  of  happy  augury. 
On  taking  leave  of  the  King  of  Navarre, 
who  conducted  her  to  the  frontier,  she 
fainted  in  his  arms ;  and  she  entered  Spain 
on  the  4th  of  January  1560,  during  a  terri- 
ble snow-storm,  the  worst  known  for  thirty 
years.  Her  first  resting-place  was  the  mon- 
astery of  Roncesvalles.  At  that  place  she 
was  delivered  over  to  the  representatives 
of  Philip  and  the  ceremonious  rigour  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  difficulties  of  etiquette, 
and  the  jealousv  of  French  and  Spanish  at- 
tendants —  which  always  attended  the  in- 
termarriages of  France'and  Spain  — joined 
with  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  did 
nothing  to  allay  the  forebodings  of  the 
young  princess.  The  arrogance  and  des- 
potic airs  of  the  camerera  mayor ^  the  Count- 
ess d'Urcigna,  were  inflexible  during  the 
journey.  Her  first  meeting  with  Philip  took 
place  on  the  SOth  of  January,  at  Guadala- 
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jara,  bat  the  bridegroom  was  stem  and  nn- 
amiable,  for  as  tbe  frightened  child  looked 
anxiously  at  the  features  of  her  future  hus- 
band, he  said :  *  What  are  you  staring  at  ? 
—  to  see  if  I  haye  grey  hairs  *  {Que  mtrais  f 
si  tengo  cahas)  ?  They  were  married  on 
the  morrow,  and  on  the  12th  of  February 
the  Queen  entered  Toledo  in  a  solemn  pro- 
cession which  lasted  six  hours,  from  one  to 
seven  in  the  evening.  Elizabeth  was  re- 
ceived at  the  palace  by  Don  Carlos,  accom- 
panied by  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  his  uncle, 
and  Alexander  Farnese,  both  of  whom 
were  of  the  same  age  as  the  Prince,  and 
educated  with  him,  and  both  of  whom  were 
destined  to  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  his- 
tory. Don  Carlos  had  just  recovered  froto 
one  of  the  fevers  which  ravaged  his  youth, 
for  he  was  naturally  of  a  sickly  constitution, 
which  was  increased  by  the  little  care  he 
took  of  his  diet  The  interview  of  the  new 
Queen  of  Spain  with  the  heir-apparent,  to 
whom  she  originally  had  been  betrothed, 
must  naturally  have  excited  curiosity  on 
both  sides ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  young  and  graceful  princess 
could  possibly  be  struck  with  a  sudden  pas- 
sion for  a  sallow-faced  sickly  boy  of  fifteen, 
and  the  interest  she  aflerwaruis  displayed 
in  him  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  sym- 
pathy excited  by  his  delicate  health  and 
nis  misfortunes. 

Ten  days  after  h^r  entry  into  Toledo, 
the  heir  to  the  crown  received  the  oath  of 
allegiance  of  the  Cortes.  The  procession 
with  which  he  passed  throu<;h  the  streets  to 
the  portal  of  the  cathedral  was  one  of  p^eat 
magnificence.  The  young  Prince,  in  a 
splendid  costume,  rode  a  wliite  horse  nobly 
caparisoned,  beside  Don  Juan  of  Austria, 
while  before  him  were  marshalled  Alexan- 
der Farnese  and  a  cix>wd  of  the  greatest 
nobles  of  Spain.  He  appears  to  have  con- 
ducted himself  with  suitable  dignity,  and, 
on  the  Duke  of  Alva  omitting  to  kiss  his 
hand,  according  to  the  eticpette  of  the  cer- 
emony, he  rebuked  him  with  a  look  of  au- 
thority which  made  the  Duke  apologise  for 
his  neglect.  Nevertheless  the  fever  which 
consumed  him  still  held  its  course,  and  not 
!ong  after  he  was  sent,  for  the  benefit  of 
purer  air,  once  more  to  Alcala  de  Henar^s, 
about  six  leagues  from  Madrid,  to  pursue 
his  studies  in  company  with  Don  Juan  and 
Alexander  Farnese,  m  the  residence  built 
for  the  archbishops  of  Toleda  While  here 
a  calamitous  accident  threatened  to  nut  an 
end  to  his  life,  and  its  efi*ects  probably  had 
an  enduring  influence  on  his  disposition. 
On  the  18th  of  April,  1562,  he  had  made 
an  assignation  in  the  garden  of  the  palace 


with  a  pretty  girl,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the 
door-keepers  of  the  place.  Immediately 
after  an  early  repast  ne  hurried  off  with 
precipitation  to  keep  his  appointment. 
Eager  to  escape  observation,  and  with 
thoughtless  haste,  he  descended  the  wind- 
ing steps  of  a  steep  back  staircase,  miaaed 
his  footing,  and  fell  headlong  against  a 
door  at  the  bottom  which  had  been 
purposely  closed  to  put  a  stop  to  these  se- 
cret meetings.  His  cries  brought  his  a&- 
tendanfa  to  Uie  spot,  and  he  was  carried  to 
his  room.  It  was  found  that  he  had  a 
wound  on  the  back  of  his  head.  The  cat 
was  dressed,  the  operation  causing  great 
pain,  and  he  was  put  to  bed.  He  perspuned 
profusely  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  -he 
took  medicine,  and  eight  ounces  of  blood 
were  taken  from  him.  On  the  news  of  his 
son's  accident,  Philip  displayed  every  8i|pi 
of  emotion,  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  illness  he  watched  over  him  with  pa- 
ternal solicitude.  He  despatched  his  own 
physicians  to  attend  the  Prince.  But  their 
skill  was  of  no  avail.  Don  Carlos  contin- 
ued to  be  consumed  with  a  violent  ferer, 
accompanied  with  pains  in  the  head, 
the  neck,  and  in  his  right  les,  and  on  the 
eleventh  day  after  the  wound  he  was  con- 
sidered in  such  a  critical  state  that  a  bulle- 
tin was  despatched  to  the  King.  Philip  II. 
was  engaged  in  an  audience  with  the  am- 
bassador of  France  when  two  gentlemen 
eame  close  one  upon  the  other  with  news  of  his 
son*s  increasing  illness,  and  of  the  decision 
which  the  physicians  had  come  to  that  the 
skull  of  the  young  Prince  ought  to  be  laid 
open  and  examin^.  The  King  started  oflT 
the  same  night  for  Alcali^  and  took  with 
him  Andre  Vesale,  the  great  anatomist, 
then  attached  to  his  person.  The  young 
Prince  got  rapidly  worse;  he  Aiffered  in 
turns  firom  fever,  headache,  vomitiiu;,  sleep- 
lessness, inQammation  of  the  face,  defectiTe 
vision,  paralysis  of  the  right  lee,  extreme 
prostration  and  delirium,  and  his  lips 
looked  like  the  lips  of  a  corpse.  Phihp 
ordered  public  pravers  to  be  offered  for  his 
recovery  in  the  cliurches,  and  he  himself 
passed  hours  on  his  knecA  in  supplication 
for  the  life  of  his  only  child,  nappy  in- 
deed had  it  been  both  for  father  and  scm  if 
the  prayer  had  been  ineffectual.  The 
King  was  unremitting  in  his  attendance  at 
his  8on*s  sick  bed;  fie  was* present  at  all 
the  consultations,  some  of  which  lasted  six 
hours ;  he  was  obsenre4  by  the  ambassadors 
to  have  his  eyes  ftill  of  tears  as  he  watched 
the  deathly  pallor  of  the  prince's  foatores, 
and  his  sorrow  excited  nniversal  compas- 
non.    The  Duke  of  Alva,  Don  Garcia  de 
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Toledo,  Luis  Qnijada,  Honorato  Jnan,  and 
all  the  attendants  of  the  Prince  riyalled 
each  other  in  unceasing  zeal,  and  all  Spain 
took  part  in  the  King's  affliction. 

The  churches  were  crowded  with  suppli- 
cants. At  Madrid  there  were  processions 
day  and  ni^ht —^  crowds  subjected  them- 
selves  to  penitential  discipline.  At  Toledo 
they  counted  three  thousand  five  hundred 
of  such  penitents.  The  Queen,  Elizabeth 
of  Yalois,  and  Dofia  jAana,  passed  nights 
in  prayer  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin :. 
Dofia  Juana  even  went  barefoot  on  pilgrim- 
age to  the  Segovian  monastery  of  ^uestra 
Senora  de  la  Consolacion.  Nine  physicians 
and  surgeons  were  congregated  round  the 
flick  boy's  couch :  they  exhausted  all  the 
remedies  of  such  art  as  they  possessed ;  and 
oo  the  8th  of  May  declared  the  Prince  had 
but  three  or  four  hours  to  live.  The  King 
was  besought  to  spare  himself  the  pain  of 
the*  young  Prince's  last  agony ;  and  he  de- 
parted from  Alcalk  in  the  middle  of.  a  dark 
and  tempestuous  night,  in  unspeakaWe 
nief,  ill  himself  with  a  feyevi  the  result  of 
the  severe  trial  of  body  and  mind  tiirough 
which  he  had  passed,  an'tt  leaving  behind 
bim  instructions  for  the  pertoFmance  of  the 
obsequies  of  his  son. 

After  the  departure  of  the  King,  Andr^ 
Vesale  and  the  doctors  held^^other  con- 
aaltation,  the  result  of  which,  was  that  they 
resolved  to  trepan  the  skull.  The  opera- 
tion was  performed.  Shortly  afler,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  superstition  of  the  time, 
the  body  .of  a  monk,  Fra^  Diego,  who  had 
died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  was  brought 
into  the  chamber  of  the  Prince,  and  the  pa- 
tient was  requested  to  touch  it  It  is  said 
that  he  immediately  felt  relieved,  and  that 
a  vision  of  the  monk  appeared  to  him  the 
■ame  evening.  The  state  of  the  Prince 
improved  from  that  hour,  and  the  ameliora- 
tion was  ascribed,  not  to  the  operation  of 
trepanning,  but  to  the  interventidn  of  Fray 
Diega  A  Morocco  doctor  was  also  called 
Irom  Valence,  at  the  request  of  the  King, 
and  his  ointments  were  applied  to  the 
wound ;  and  after  various  other  chirurgical 
expedients  the  life  of  the  Prince  was,  on  or 
about  the  16th  of  May,  declared  to  be  out 
of  danger. 

The  King  returned  to  Alcali  soon  afler 
the  first  news  of  the  favourable  chance,  and 
remained  another  week  by  his  son  s  side, 
who  was  not,  however,  able  to  leave  his 
bed  before  the  14th  of  June.  The  wound 
was  entirely  healed  before  the  1  at  of  July, 
when  he  quitted  Alcaic  to  join  the  royal 
(amiiy  at  Madrid,  and  was  received  in  tri- 


umph by  the  people  and  the  grandees  of 
Spain. 

During  this  illness  Don  Carlos  was  the 
object  of  universal  care  and  affection,  from 
the  King  down  to  the  King's  lowest  sub- 
jects*; and  it  was,  consequently,  in  this 
sense  the  most  interesting  penod  of  his 
brief  existence;  for  not  long  atler  his 
recovery  discord  between  the  father  and  son 
arose  and  became  constant,  till  it  degen- 
erated on  both  sides  into  fixed  and  inextin- 
guishable contempt  and  hatred.  After  his 
recovery  from  the  effects  of  his  fall,  the 
young  Prince  was  again  attacked  by  <the 
fever,  which  never  len  him  except  at  rare 
intervab.  Its  intensity  wasvaggravated^  by 
the  excesses vof  the  table  to  which  he  aban- 
doned himself.  Nothing  could  be  more  re- 
pulsive to  the  sobt^r  and  precise  Philip  II. 
than  such  gluttonous  extravagance,  and  be 
reprimanded  his  son  severely,  who  sub- 
mitted to  his  rebuke  in  anger  and  sul- 
lenness.  The  Prince  was  the  less  inclined 
to  receive  kindly  his  father's  admonitiona 
in  tins  respect,  as  he  nourished  an  ill-con- 
cealed rancour  against  his  parent  for  not 
having  already  acunitted  him  to  a  participa- 
tion in  some  of  the  great  offices  of  stAtef 
and  for  not  having  been  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  some  of  the  provinces. 
Philip,  at  an  earlier  a^e,  had  been  loaded 
by  his  father  with  dignities  of  the  most  im- 
portant character,  and  Don  Carlos,  chafed 
and  raged  in  desperation  from  a  sense  of 
neglect  and  insignificance.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen,  however,  Phillip  11.  admitted  him 
to  a  seat  at  the  Council  of  State,  and  reor- 
ganised the  establishment  of  his  household 
on  a  more  princely  footin<r;  but  these 
favours  were  more  than  counterbalanced  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Prince  by  the  appointment 
of  Ruy  Gomez  4b  Silva,  the  Prince  of 
Eboli,  the  great  confidant  of  Philip  from 
his  earliest  youth,  to  the  charge  of  ayo  and 
Grand  Master  of  the  heir-apparent.  To 
Ruy  Gomez,  Don  Carlos  had  ever  shown  a 
violent  antipathy;  he  always  accounted 
nim  through  life  his  greatest  enemy,  and  he 
behaved  towards,  him  with  great  violence 
on  several  occasions,  and  used  menaces  of 
future  vengeance,  which  were  carried 
to  the  ears  of  Philip,  who  had  placed  his 
early  associates  and  most  devoted  attend- 
ants about  the  person  of  Don  Carlos  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  closer 
watch  on  his  actions.  The  young  Prince 
was  perfectly  sensible  that  he  was  subje<*ted 
to  a  system  of  espionage,  but  so  far  from 
endeavouring  to  conceal  bis  ill-humour,  he 
broke  loose  on  all  occasions  with  increasing 
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bitterness  against  the  treatment  of  his  fath- 
er and  the  want  of  consideration  which 
was  given  to  his  position  as  heir-appar- 
ent. 

The  portraits  ^ven  of  him  by  Tarious 
ambassadors  at  this  period  agree  with  each 
other  in  representing  him  as  of  somewhat 
low  stature,  with  one  leg  shorter  than  the 
other,  and  one  shoulder  higher  than  its  fel- 
low ;  he  had  a  slight  hump  upon  his  back ; 
his  chQst  was  hollow,  his  forehead  low,  his 
eves  grey,  his.  beard  small,  his  hair  brown ; 
his  Toice  was  squeaking  and  he  articulated 
with  difficulty,  especiauly  the  letters  /  and 
r ;  he  took  no  pleasure  in  the  practice  of 
arms,  in  riding,  or  in  the  exercises  common 
to  the  youth  of  his  time ;  he  Was  obstinate 
in  his  opinions ;  his  manners  were  rough  to 
all  the  world ;  and  he  showed  himself  espe- 
cially hostile  to  the  attendants  his  father 
placed  about  him. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Brantdme 
massed  through  Madrid  on  his  return  from 
Portugal;  and  though  his  courtier  spirit 
always  endeavoured  to  see  every  pnnce 
with  favourable  eyes,  his  acconnt  of  Don 
Carlos  is  not  attractive.  This  description 
of  his  person,  however,  leaves  a  more  far 
vourabie  impression  than  the  acconnt  of  the 
ambassadors.  He  found  him  in  '  nne  tr^ 
bonne  fa^on  et  bonne  gr&ce  :  encore  qull 
cut  son  corps  un  pen  gaste :  mais  cela  para- 
sol t  pen'.'  But  as  to  his  conduct  and  char- 
acter, he  confesses  that  '  il  estoit  tres-bi- 
zarre  et  tout  plein  de  natret^.  '  H  mena- 
colt,  il  frappoit,  il  injurioit'  He  speaks  of 
his  violence  towards  Ruy  Gomez ;  and  as 
to  his  other  servants,  he  says  if  he  was  n6t 
well  served  *  line  faut  pas  demander  comment 
il  les  estriUoit'  He  adds  the  story  of  his 
having  obliged  a  bootmaker  to  eat  a  pair 
of  boots  in  fricaxsee  bAre  him  because 
they  were  not  made  to  his  likiu^r  but  not 
in  a  manner  as  if  he  gave  it  belieff  He  re- 
lates, however,  that  the  Prince  and  ten  or 
twelve  of  his  pages  of  honour  scoured  the 
pavement  day  and  night  in  Madrid,  and 
drew  their  swords  at  the  slightest  pretext; 
that  he  grossly  insulted  women  of  every 
class,  although  he  always  exhibited  the 
most  reverential  respect  for  the  Queen. 
^  Car  estant  devant  elle,  il  changeoit  du 
tout  d*humear  et  de  naturel,  voire  de  coal- 
eur.     Enfin  il  estoit  un  terrible  masle.' 

Such  are  th'e  strange  anomalies  attached 
to  royal  birth,  that  this  eccentric  cripple, 
whose  life  had  been  despaired  of  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  and  who  was  destined  to  leave 
a  name  of  gloom  and  terror  as  the  victim  of 
his  own  passions  and  of  his  father's  severity, 
was  an  object  of  intrigue  to  nearly  all  the 


crowned  heads  of  Europe.    Not  a  nngle 
court,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Eliza- 
beth of  England,  who  herself  in  a  jesting 
way  complained  that  they  had  not  married 
her  to  Don  Carlos,  but  wanted  to  give  a 
wife  to  this  sickly,  passionate  youth,  and 
not  a  single  princess  but  wonld  have  been 
proud  to  accept  his  hand.    As  long    as 
there  waa  any  hope  left  the  negotiationa 
were  incessant    Among  the  princesses  to 
whoni  it  was  proposed  to  marry  him  were 
Marguerite  de  Vaiois,  afterwards  the  wife  of 
Henry  IV.,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  his  aant 
Dona  Juana,  and  the  Archduchess  Anne  of 
Austria.    The  wily  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
besides  trying  every  diplomatic  manceuvre 
through  her  ambassadors,  wrote  the  most 
pressing  letters  to  her  daughter  Elizabeth 
to  use  all  her  hifluence  to  bring  about  the 
marriage  of  Don  Carlos  with  her  only  un- 
married daughter,  and  never  desisted  from 
her  pertinacity  till  Philip  II.  himself  was 
oUiged  to  inform  her  that  his  engagements 
wmiTd  not  permit  him  to  encourage  her 
hopes  an^  longer.     The  subtle  monarch 
had  acquired  alltl^e  benefits  he  could  pos- 
sibly acquire  from  a  French  alliance  by  his 
own  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  France, 
and  was  not  to  be  seduced  by  an^  represen- 
tations of  the  charms  of  Mai^uente  de  Vai- 
ois.   The  aUbmce  of  Blary  Queen  of  Scoti 
was  one  he  regarded  with  greater  favour,  and 
he  allowed  negotiations  to  be  set  on  foot* 
which  were  conducted  with  all  the  dnplicitf 
and  procrastinating  artifices  in  which  this 
great  master  of  dissimulation  was  fo  perfect 
an  adept.    Maiy  Stuart  was  two  years  and 
a  half  older  than  Don  Carlos,  endowed  not 
only  with  charms  of  mind  and  person,  cele- 
brated in  every  tongue  from  that  time  to 
this,  bat  with  a  reversionary  right  to  the 
Crown  of  England.    In  the  hope  of  uniting 
England  with  the  Spanish  monarchy  and 
of  recover^ing  the  island  from  the  dominion 
of  heretics^  Philip  had  nine  years  previous!/ 
espoused  Mary  Tudor,  many  years  older 
than  himself,  without  charms  of  person, 
manners,  or  intelligence.     Afler  the  death 
of  his  melancholy  English  queen    he  had 
for  the  same  reason  sought  the  hand  of  her 
Protestant  sister  in  spite  of  the  Y^ry  proba- 
ble chance  of  a  refusal  calculated  to  lower 
his  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  Europe; 
and  now  it  seemed  possible  to  secure  for  hb 
son  the  alliance  of  the  most  accomplished 
princess  of  her  time,  with  graces  of  penoo 
rivalling  those  of  her  mud,   who   would 
bring  into  his  family  not   only  prospective 
rights  to  the  throne  of  England,  but  wonld 
place  immediately  upon  his  head  the  crown 
of  Scotland.    If  he  neglected  to  seize  this 
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aoflptcioos  oeeasion,  Auatria  was  not  unwill- 
ing,  and  France  would  certainlj  make 
every  effort  to  profit  by  his  neelect  and  se- 
cure the  hand  of  the  Queen  ofScotland  for 
one  of  their  own  roval  family.  His  per» 
plezity  was  great,  and  with  his  osnal  habit 
of  prbcrastinatioDi  he  was  unable  for  some 
time  to  take  any  decided  steps.  Two  other 
marriages  seemed  to  him  to  offer  equal  if 
not  snperior  advantages,  and  he  had  in 
some  measure  engaged  himself  in  both 
cases. 

In  the  first  place,  Dofia  Juana,  the  sister 
of  Philip  II.,  the  early  'guardian  of  her 
nephew,  who  had  been  bit  a  widow  at 
eighteen  and  a  half  yean  of  age,  by  the 
death  of  her  husband,  the  In&nt  Don  Juan, 
the  heir  of  the  Crown  of  Portugal,  put  for- 
ward her  own  claims  to  the  hand  of  Dton 
Carlos.  She  was  at  that  time  ten  years 
older  than  the  Prince  ;  but  she  was  reputed 
to  be  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  and  graoefol 
women  of  all  CastiUe ;  and  after  her  mar- 
riage of  barely  two  years'  duration  with 
Don  Juan,  on  her  return  to  Spain,  and  in 
the  absence  of  Philip  II.,  she  had  not  only 
taken  charge  of  Don  Carlos,  but  had  con- 
dieted  the  affairs  of  the  monarchy  in  a 
manner  which  had  gained  the  esteem  and 
admiration  of  her  brother  and  his  subjects. 

Two  aspirants  for  the  honour  of  her  hand 
had  already  presented  themselres,  but  had 
been  reiected  with  disdain.  The  first  was 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara  of  the  House  of  Este, 
whose  offers  she  declared,  according  to  the 
expression  of  the  Bishop  of  Limoges,  to  be 
*■  trop  has  ei  petit  pour  sa  quality.'  The  sec- 
ond suitor  was  a  son  of  the  Duke  Cosmo, 
Francisco  de  Medicis,  who  hhnself  eame  to 
the  court  of  Madrid  to  urge  his  pretensions ; 
though  received  by  Philip  himself  on  terms 
of  great  cordiality,  his  ambition  gave  dis- 
gnst  to  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  Spaniards, 
even  Dofia  Juana  herself,  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador declares,  reiterated  again  and 
again,  that  she  would  never  take  fbr  hus- 
band *  U  figliuolo  di  un  mercante.*  The 
crown  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  seemed  alone 
capable  of /eplacing  that  which  she  had  lost 
by  the  death  of  the  Infante  of  Portugal, 
and  the  Cortes  of  Castille,  in  a  solemn  ad- 
drera  to  Philip,  earnestly  recommended  the 
marriage,  to  which  recommendation  he  had 
replied  in  favourable  terms.  But  Don  Car- 
los was  not  of  a  humour  to  accept  fbr  prin- 
cess a  wife  out  of  complaisance  to  his  father 
or  as  a  matter  of  state.  He  broke  out  into 
terms  of  violence  and  repugnance  at  the  I 
mere  mention  of  a  union  with  his  aunt, ! 
and  had  already  resolved  with  all  the  obsti- , 
nacy  of  his  nature  on  another  marriage,  i 


which  bad  been  recommended  on  his  death- 
bed by  the  £mperor  Charles  V.  The  prin- 
cess in  question  was  the  Archduchess  Anne 
of  Austria,  the  daughter  of  Maximilian,  the 
Kin^  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  Do  ft  a 
Mana,  Philip's  sister,  and  one  of  the  former 
^ardians  of  Don  Carlos.  Pyiip  and  Max- 
imilian had,  in  spite  of  much  early  antipa- 
thy, seen  the  advantage  of  keeping  up  the 
family)  alliance  between  Austria  ami  Spain, 
and  the  sons  of  Maximilian,  the  Archdukes 
Rodolph  and  Ernest,  had  been  sent  to 
Spain  to  receive  their  education.  The 
Emperor  Ferdinand,  lAie  father  of  Max^* 
milian,  had  made  overtures  to  the  ambassa- 
dor of  Philip  ibr  the  marriage  of  his  grand-, 
daughter  with  Don  Carlos.  The  Spanish 
King  was  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  of 
the  alUance.  The  continuous  slate  of  re- 
volt  of  the  Low  Countries  and  the  indomi- 
table obstinacy  of  the  heretical  party  who 
fostered  it,  the  danger  of  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  insurgents  and  the  House  of 
Valois  and  between  the  Houses  of  Yalois 
and  Austria,  were  strong  arguments  for 
securing  the  friendship  of  the  King  of 
the  Romans.  At  the  same  time,  as  he  be- 
came disabused  of  the 'notion  that  it  was 
Gible  to  secure  the  annexation  of  Eng- 
[  and  Scotland  to  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy, or  to  hope  for  the  extinction  of 
Protestantism  in  those  countries,  he  receded 
more  and  more  firom  the  project  of  a  mar- 
riage with  Mary  Stuart  On  the  other 
hand,  Don  Carlos  had  conceived  a  strong 
attachment  for  his  cousin ;  he  had  seen  her 
portrait  and  (bund  her  features  and  her  per- 
son eminently  pleasing;  he  had  declared 
that  he  would  never  marry  any  other  per- 
son ;  and  on  one  occasion  when  ridini?  in 
the  park  at  Segovia  with  the  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, on  being  asked  b^  his  young  mother- 
in-law,  after  a  long  interval  of  silence, 
where  his  thoughts  were,  he  replied  they 
were  at  two  hundred  leagues  from  there ; 
and  on  being  pressed  again,  replied  that 
they  were  with  nis  cousin.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  all  these  considerations  Philip 
Sroceeded  so  far  that  when  Catherine  de 
Eedicis  once  more  made  propositions  about 
the  marriage  with  Margnerite  de  Valots,  he 
was  obliged  to  say  that,  as  regarded  the 
marriage  of  his  son,  he  had  contracted  en- 
gagements firom  which  it  was  impossible  to 
draw  back. 

At  the  same  time  the  antipathy  between 
father  and  son  increased  daily,  and  the  de- 
lay with  which  Philip  thought  it  necessary 
to  prolong  the  negotiations  for  the  Austri- 
an marriage  did  no  little  towards  increasing 
it.    Philip  and  Don  Carlos  were  both  well 
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aware  that  a  necessary  consequence  of  soch 
a  marriage  would  be  that  the  latter  must  be 
provided  with  some  great  office  of  state,  and 
that  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries, 
for  which  he  had  been  designated  from  his 
early  youth,  could  no  longer  be  refused  him. 
The  Spanish  education  of  Philip  had  re- 
sulted in  giving  him  a  nature  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  great  Emperor,  who 
remained  always  a  Flemins  in  his  tastes,  in 
his  frankness  and  his  good  humour,  his  con- 
viviality and  his  friendly  courtesy  towards 
his  nobles  and  attendants.  Philip,  with  the 
blond  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  outward  appear- 
ance of  a  Fleming,  became  more  Spanish 
than  the  Spaniards  themselves.  His  haugh- 
tiness, his  pride,  his  reserve,  his  imperturba- 
ble aspect,  his  abstinence  from  every  show 
of  emotion,  the  unchangeable  sosiego  which 
characterised  his  life  and  conduct,  resumed 
in  a  complete  manner  the  peculiarities 
which  distinguished  the  Spanish  grandees  of 
his  time.  Charles  V.  could  talk  fluently  in 
all  the  languages  of  Europe ;  but  Philip 
would  use  no  tongue  but  the  Spanish. 
Charles  would  admit  freely  to  his  table 
princes,  counsellors,  and  nobles ;  but  Philip 
dined  always  alone.  Nobody  was  consid- 
ered worthy  of  sitting  at  meat  with  him. 
Even  his  queen  and  ms  son  and  his  sister 
were  only  allowed  to  partake  of  that  hon- 
our from  time  to  time,  after  intervals  of 
many  months'  duration.  Charles  V.,  when 
he  was  escorted  home  to  his  palace,  turned 
back  and  courteously  saluted  nis  nobles ;  he 
esteemed  himself  but  the  first  among  them. 
Philip  went  straight  into  his  apartments, 
neither  looking  to  the  right  nor  the  lefb. 
Charles  was  fond  of  all  manly  exercises,  and 
was  impassioned  for  the  chase.  He  was  es- 
teemed the  best  horseman  and  iouster  of  his 
time ;  he  had  killed  a  bull  in  the  arena ;  he 
was  incessant  in  travel ;  in  active  life  he 
lived  in  the  public  gaze ;  he  never  avoided 
war,  and  exposed  his  person  fearlessly  on  all 
occasions  in  energetic  action ;  he  was  rapid 
in  'decision.  Philip  detested  physical  activ- 
ity; he  disliked  tne  turmoil  of  the  battle- 
field ;  he  hated  travel ;  he  loved  solitude  and 
seclusion;  he  expended  all  his  activity  in 
the  silent  recesses  of  his  cabinet,  eternally 
scrawling  marginal  notes  on  despatches; 
with  an  obstinate  and  imperious  nature,  he 
was  never  able  to  come  to  any  conclusion  on 
any  matter,  so  that  he  was  called  the  very 
*  father  of  indecision,'  and  it  was  said  he  was 
decided  in  nothing  but  in  remaining  unde- 
cided. Charles  V.,  though  not  intemperate, 
loved  good  cheer  with  all  the  zest  of  a 
Flemings  and  would  not  abstain^.from  his 
game,  his  trout,  his  Flemish  sausages,  his 


highly-spiced  dishes  and  his  beer,  however 
imminent  was  the  risk  of  a  fit  of  gout  Philip 
was  as  reserved  in  his  use  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  table  as  in  all  other  things,  and  at  dio- 
iier  drank  but  twice  out  of  a  crystal  goblet 
of  small  size.  The  only  resemblance  in  his 
way  of  living  to  his  father  was  in  his  amoun, 
and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  faith- 
ful to  any  of  the  four  wives  who  successively 
shared  the  rigour  of  his  sombre  existence. 
In  his  dress  he  was  remarkably  neat  and 
precise,  though  never  arraying  himself  like 
Charles  Y.  in  the  gorgeous  robes  of  a  de- 
scendant of  the  House  of  Burgundy;  but 
always  in  black  velvet  and  satin,  with  shoes 
likewise  of  velvet.  He  never  betrayed  his 
inward  emotions  or  change  of  feeling,  and 
was  most  courteous  and  smiling  to  those  on 
whose  destruction  he  was  inflexibly  resolv^ 
—  so  that  it  was  said,  *  From  his  smile  to  his 
knife  there  was  but  the  thickness  of  the 
blade.'  Every  expression  of  his  face,  and 
every  word  of  his  mouth,  were  framed  upon 
calculation.  He  was  familiar  with  no  one 
during  his  whole  life,  and  preserved  ever  a 
severe  and  imperturbable  gravity,  exhibit- 
ing in  this  a  great  contrast  with  Charles  V., 
who  was  never  unwilling  to  joke  with  his 
attendants  and  found  pleasure  in  a  humor- 
ous reply.  If  his  Ministers  once  incurred 
his  disfavour,  they  never  recovered  it  Hs 
governed  Spain  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  a 
simple  tap  on  the  shoulder  from  the  rod  of 
one  of  his  tUguaziU  was  sufficient  to  make 
the  greatest  criminal  or  the  greatest  gran- 
dee surrender  at  discretion.  In  justice  be 
was  inflexible,  and  never  was  known  to 
pardon  a  criminal.  He  never  foi^ot  an  in- 
jury, and  if  his  vengeance  was  slow  it  was 
implacable. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  such  a  dis- 
position, he  hated  noise,  scandal,  and  aU 
manifestations  of  an  ill-governed  nature. 
It  may  easily  be  imaging  how  odious  to 
such  a  disposition,  bow  discordant  with  such 
habits,  were  the  outbreaks  and  eccentricities 
of  his  son  Don  Carlos,  who  concealed  noth- 
ing, whose  word,  it  was  said,  was  as  rapid  is 
his  thought,  and  whose  ill-balanced  and  gro- 
tesque nature  exploded  in  daily  acts  of  un- 
seemly violence  and  brutality.  Every  ex- 
travagant and  eccentric  incident  was  imme- 
diately carried  to  the  King's  ear,  who 
brooded  in  quiet  on  the  strange  nature  of 
his  son,  and  reflected  on  the  evil  which  he 
might  bring  on  his  government,  and  the  det- 
riment which  he  must  cause  to  his  authority. 
The  virtues  his  son  possessed  —  generosity, 
truthfulness,  inpapacity  of  dissimulation,  and 
open-hearted  deafings  with  those  he  esteeraiKl 
as  firiends  and  foes,  were  precisely  the  qual- 
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ities  which  Philip  held  in  suspicion  and  die- 
like.  While  the  excesses  or  food,  the  oat- 
breaks  of  temper,  the  outrages  and  ill-treat- 
ment to  which  Don  Carlos  subjected  the 
objects  of  his  aversion,  and  the  scandal  of 
his  disorderly  conduct  in  public,  were  vices 
which  he  deemed  worse  than  crimes,  because 
they  were  not  only  disgraceful,  but  useless 
ana  prejudicial  to  his  own  dignity.  The 
vexation  of  Don  Carlos,  on  the  other  hand, 
at  the  neglect  of  his  father,  and  his  own  po- 
litical insignificance,  found  vent  in  angry 
speeches,  and  at  no  interview  could  he  con- 
ceal his  ill-humour.  His  place  in  the  Great 
Council  was  a  mere  mockery,  since  affairs  of 
real  importance  were  rarely  submitted  to 
that  body.  Such  discontent,  increased  by 
the  procrastinating  manner  in  which  Philip 
earned  on  the  ne^tiations  for  his  marriage, 
at  last  displayed  itself  in  disrespectful  jests 
and  sarcasms,  which  were  precisely  calcu- 
lated to  wound  the  pride  of  the  King  in  its 
most  sensitive  part  —  his  conceit  of  his  own 
kingly  dignity,  by  casting  ridicule  on  his 
sedentary  and  secluded  habits  of  govern- 
ment, and  his  antipathy  to  an  active  life. 

'  He  caused  to  be  made,'  says  Brantdme, 
*  a  blank  book  with  a  sarcastic  title :  **  Los 
grandes  viajes  del  rey  don  Felipe,"  and 
within  there  was  written  from  page  to  page 
"•  £1  viaje  de  Madrid  al  Pardo,  del  Pardo 
al  EsLuriaK  del  Escurial  i  Aranjues,  de 
Aranjuez  d  Toledo,  de  Toledo  d  Valladolid, 
de  Valladolid  &  Burgos,  de  Burgos  i,  Mad- 
rid ;  y  del  Pardo  £  Aranjuez,  de  Aranjuez 
al  £scurial,  del  £scurial,"  &c.'  Philip  II. 
was  informed  of  the  existence  of  the  book, 
and  even  saw  it  His  an^er  was  extreme ; 
for  King  Philip  was  certainly  the  last  man 
in  the  world  with  whom  it  was  safe  to  joke. 
The  discontent  on  both  sides  took  at  last  the 
character  of  aversion,  and  the  Prince  ex- 
tended this  feeling  to  all  the  ministers  and 
attendants,  and  to  every  one  whom  Philip 
honoured  with  his  favour  and  confidence, 
and  showed  itself  in  acts  of  extreme  violence. 
It  is  said  that  he  put  his  hand  on  his  datzger 
and  threatened  the  life  of  Don  Diego  d'  £s- 
pinosa,  the  president  of  the  Council  of  Cas- 
tille,  for  preventing  a  comedian,  Cineroe, 
firom  playing  before  him,  and  that  he  only 
desisted  from  extremities  when  the  president 
fell  down  upon  his  knees.  Another  still 
more  significant  act  of  violence  of  the  Prince 
is  recorded,  and  gives  a  renewed  proof  of 
.  the  chagrin  and  'anger  which  he  felt  at  being 
excluded  fi:om  the  councils  of  the  King.  On 
another  occasion  when  Philip  had  shut  him- 
self up  in  council  with  some  of  his  Ministers, 
Don  Carlos  arrived  and  listened  at  the  key- 
hole, in  the  sight  of  the  ladies  of  honour  of 


the  Queen  and  the  pages  of  the  court. 
Don  Diego  d'  Acufia,  one  of  his  gentlemen, 
ventured  to  suggest  how  unpleasant  a  scene 
would  follow  ifthe  King  were  to  come  out 
suddenly.  Don  Carlos  nursed  a  deep  resent- 
ment for  his  interference,  and  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion  struck  him  with  his  fist, 
which  drew  down  on.  the  Prince  a  severe 
reprimand  finom  his  father,  who  allowed  Don 
Diego  to  withdraw  from  the  service  of  the 
Prince,  and  promoted  him  to  a  richer  bene- 
fice about  the  coui^. 

The  intractable  nature  of  Don  Carlos 
only  became  pliant  beneath  the  unweary- 
ing kindness  and  solicitude  of  £Uzabeth. 
He  who  could  place  no  bounds  to  his  im- 
periousness  and  arrogance  in  the  case  of 
others,  whom  all  approached  with  fear  and 
trembling,  showed  himself  full  of  respect 
and  submission  in  the  presence  of  the 
Queen,  and  obeyed  her  slightest  commands. 
He  sought  every  means  of  giving  her  pleas- 
ure, and  professed  on  all  occasions  the 
deepest  sympathy  in  her  hours  of  trial  and 
difficulty ;  and  in  his  account-books  there 
are  many  records  of  expenses  incurred  for 
presents  to  £lizabeth  and  her  ladies  of  hon- 
our, with  which  he  sought  to  show  his  sense 
of  her  compassionate  consideration.  The 
few  other  friends  whom  Don  Carlos  pos- 
sessed —  his  grandmother  the  Queen-dowa- 
eer  of  Portugal,  his  old  preceptor  Honorato 
Juan,  bishop  of  Osuna,  whom  he  always 
treated  with  respect  and  affection  —  used 
every  effort  to  change  the  sentiments  of 
Don  Carlos  for  Philip ;  and  it  may  be  sur- 
mised from  the  gratefiil  manner  in  which 
he  responded  to  weir  remonstrances,  as  well 
as  to  the  attentions  of  the  Queen,  that  with 
a  kind  and  considerate  treatment  much  of 
the  nideness  and  asperity  of  his  nature 
might  have  been  subdued. 

But  the  period  was  now  arrived  when 
the  troubles  of  the  Low  Countries,  on  the 
government  of  which  Don  Carlos  had  fixed 
an  obstinate  hope,  were  destined  to  exercise 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  fate  of  the  un- 
happy Prince.  Philip  II.  on  quitting  these 
provinces  in  1559,  had  lefl  blehind  him  a 
vast  amount  of  discontent,  principaUy  ow- 
ing to  infringement  of  their  liberties  by 
placing  garrisons  of  Spanish  troops  in  their 
strong  places  and  frontier-towns.  The  free- 
spirited  Flemings  were  not  disposed  to  be- 
come enslaved  to  the  crown  of  Spain  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  duchy  of  Milan  and 
the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  and 
Sardinia,  and  Philip,  with  much  ill-will, 
had  been  constrained  at  last  to  yiehl  to  the 
national  wish  and  remove  his  troops. 

But  the  great  causes  of  grievance  were 
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the  risorons  execntion  of  the  placards  (as 
the  edicts  of  the  sovereign  were  usaally 
styled  in  the  Netherlands)  which  had  been 
promnl^ted  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Catholic  faith  and  the  establishment  of  the 

Eapal  inquisition.    Both  these  innovations 
ad  been  introduced  hf  Charles  Y.    The 
placards  were  of  Dominican  severity.    Peo- 

Sle  were  made  subject  to  the  penalty  of 
eath  for  even  having  an  heretical  book  hi 
their  possession,  and  for  attending  a  Cal- 
▼imstic  sermon.  Men  were  to  be  executed 
with  the  sword,  women  were  to  be  buried 
alive^  and  obstinate  heretics  were  to  be  burnt. 
During  the  life  of  Charles  V.  these  dreadful 
edictspad  excited  less  opposition  from  the 
leniency  with  which  they  were  carried  out. 
Bnt  Philip  IL  was  resolved  to  have  them 
executed  without  mercy,  ordered  his  Minis- 
ters to  proceed  upon  them  with  the  ex- 
tremest  rigour,  without  respect  of  persons, 
and  issued  an  ordinance  enjoining  a  scrupu- 
lous and  cruel  severity  in  the  persecution 
of  all  persons  suspected  of  heresy ;  he  de- 
clared repeatedly  that  he  was  prepared 
rather  to  lose  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nether- 
lands altogether  than  maxe  any  concessions 
to  the  boM  remonstrances  of  the  Nether- 
landers,  or  to  innovators  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion. The  free  spirit  of  the  inhabitants 
resolutely  resisted  the  infraction  of  their 
privileges,  and  ideas  of  religions  freedom 
took  such  strong  root  in  the  minds  of  the 
nobles  and  burgesses  that  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  Philip  and  the 
Inquisition  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  peo- 

§le  assumed  rapidly  a  more  perilous  aspect, 
'he  people  publicly  assailed  the  officers  of 
justice  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  and 
delivered  by  force  from  prison  the  victims 
who  were  destined  to  the  flames.  The  ma- 
gistrates themselves  declined  to  carry  out 
the  merciless  requisitions  of  the  placards^ 
and  not  only  refilsed  their  aid  to  the  servi- 
tors of  the  Jn<]^isition,  but  ordered  some  of 
its  functionaries  to  be  impsisoned.  The 
leading  nobles  of  the  Council  of  State  de- 
clared for  religious  toleration ;  and  even  in 
the  private  council  of  the  King's  sister, 
Margaret  of  Parma,  Ministers  recommended 
a  cessation  of  the  persecution  of  heretics. 

Emigration  of  fu||itiveson  a  large  scale'from 
the  terrors  of  Phuip's  government  depopu- 
lated the  country — twenty  thousand  Flem- 
ing settled  in  London,  Sandwich,  and  their 
neighbourhoods.  The  state  of  the  finances 
in  the  midst  of  such  confusion  was  deplora- 
ble ;  and  with  an  empty  treasury  and  a  ho^ 
tile  population  who  refused  all  votes  of  sui>> 
plies,  Margaret  of  Parma  determined  at 
last  to  send  the  Count  of  Egraont,  the  vic- 


tor of  Saint  Qnentin  and  of  Gravefioes,  to 
Spain,  to  lay  before  the  King  the  necessity 
of  a  change  of  policy  and  of  immediate  as- 
sistance to  the  pressing  necessities  of  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands.  Hie  r&> 
ception  of  Egmont  by  Philip  and  by  the 
court  of  Madrid  was  of  a  highly  flattering 
nature ;  the  King  loaded  him  mth  persond 
favours,  and  listened  to  his  remonstrances 
with  the  most  gracious  condescension ;  but 
he  changed  his  policy  in  nothing ;  and  the 
Flemish  nobleman,  one  of  the  most  arcora- 

Klished  cavaliers  of  his  time,  departed  from 
ladrid  without  affecting  any  change  in  the 
intolerant  resolves  of  Philip,  who  signified 
the  result  of  his  deliberations  on   the  -sub- 
ject of  the  appeal  made  to  him,  in  letten 
dated  the  17th  and  20th  of  October,  15^,. 
reiterating  commands  for  the  strict  ohserr- 
ance  of  the^ocortfe,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  Inquisition  in  all  its  authority.  '  Sans 
la  religion,'  he  declared  in  a  French  des- 
patch to  his  sister,  *  mes  pays  de  delk  ne 
vauldriont  rien.'    The  news  of  the  inflexi- 
ble resolutions  of  the  King  roused  up  the 
hidden  fires  of  revolt  throughout  the  Netb- 
eirUnds,  where  the  excessive  deamess  of 
corn,  and  the  destitution  of  the  people 
caused  by  the  stagnation  of  industry  and 
commerce,  added  to  the  fermentation  of  the 
public  mind,  while  the  government  could 
not  rely  on  the  fidelity  or  their  troops,  who 
had  remained  twenty-seven  months  without 
pay.    The  nobility  of  the  country  wer^  ir- 
ritated in  an  extreme  degree ;  the  govern- 
ors of  the  provinces  declared  that   they 
would  not  lend  the  slightest  assistance  to  the 
burning  of  fifly  or  sixty  thousand  people. 
The  FVince  of  Orange  demanded  to  be 
replaced  in  his  public  functions.    The  Mar- 
quis de  Berghes,  who  had  frequently  made 
a  similar  request,  solicited   Ids  dismissal 
from  office,  and  the  Count  of  Egmont  fol- 
lowed his  example.    The  chief  towns  of 
Brabant    presented    strong  remonstrances 
against  the  King's  orders.    News  reached 
the  Regent  of  a  confederation  among  the 
nobility  similar  to  such  as  had  taken  place 
in  France ;  and  in  the  extremity  of  despair 
she  again  determined  to  appeal  to  Philip, 
and  selected  the  Marquis  de  Berghes  and 
the  Baron  de  Montign^r  for  a  mission  to 
Spain,  to  solicit  concessions  from  the  King 
wnich  could  not  be  refused  without  rousing 
a   general   conflagration    throughout    the 
Netherlands. 

An  accident  which  confined  the  Maiquis 
de  Berghes  to  his  bed  prevented  his  depart- 
ure at  the  same  time  as  Montignv,  who  ar- 
rived at  Madrid  alone.  Each  of  these  nobl<^ 
men  was  an  object  of  extreme  dislike  to 
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PbiUp,  ivbo  had  been  kept  well  informed  of 
their  conduct  and  expressed  opinions.  He 
regarded  both  as  detestable  Catholics.  Mon- 
tigny  had  publicly  eaten  meat  in  the  Holy 
Week ;  boui  had  declared  that  there,  was 
no  justification  —  human  or  divine  —  tat 
shedding  blood  in  the  cause  of  religion ;  and 
both,  with  the  frankness  of  Flemings,  had 
spoken  in  severe  terms  of  the  duplicity  and 
intolerance  of  Philip.  Berghes  had  even 
gone  further.  He  had  asked  the  dean  of 
Sainte  Gudule  to  show  him  a  passage  of 
Holy  Writ  which  justified  the  burning  of 
heretics,  and  said  that  tbe  King,  if  he  would 
preserve  the  Low  Countries,  must  be  con- 
tent to  be  served  by  heretics,  unless  he  could 
bring  their  fathers  and  grandiathers  down 
from  heayen  to  his  assistance.  Montigny 
rendered  himself  still  more  suspected  by 
visiting,  on  his  way  through  France,  the 
great  Haguenot  family  of  the  CbAtillons,  to 
whom  he  was  related  and  with  whom  he  was 
in  constant  intercourse. 

Philip,  however,  with  his  usual  powers  of 
dissimulation,  concealed  his  animosity,  and 
captivated  the  free  Flemish  nobleman  by 
an  affected  affability,  and  by  the  patience 
with  which  he  listened  to  his  representa- 
tions. Philip,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, had  already  resolved  (o  put  to  death 
both  Montigny  and  Berghes ;  but  as  Berghes 
was  not  yet  in  his  power,  he  continued  his 

fame  of  deception  until  ho  should  entice 
im  to  Madrid,  and  be  able  to  throw  off  the 
mask  with  advantage.  Berghes,  who  was 
perfectly  conscious  of  the  uselessness  of  his 
journey,  only  undertook  the  mission  at  the 
urgent  persuasion  of  the  Duchess  of  Parma 
and  Egmont,  and  Montigny.  Still  suffer- 
ing from  his  wound,  he  arrived  at  Lusignan, 
near  Poitiers,  when  he  was  unable  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  weakness  of  his  health,  and 
despatched  his  majordomo  Agnilera  to  Mon* 
tigiiy,  to  request  permission  to  return  home. 
But  Philip,  with  every  expres:jion  of  inter- 
est and  concern  at  the  state  of  tbe  health  of 
the  Marquis,  lured  him,  with  a  letter  written 
by  his  own  hand,  into  his  clutches,  from 
which  the  doomed  man  was  not  intended  to 
escape.  Berghes,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
Spanish  Court,  was  received  by  the  King 
With  the  same  cordiality  as  Montigny ;  but 
there  was  one  fatal  sign  —  the  chief  noble- 
men of  the  Court  omitted  to  visit  him,  a 
mark  of  courtesy  which  they  had  paid  to 
the  fellow-envoy.  The  King's  resolution 
being  irrevocably  taken,  he  amused  the 
Flemish  noblemen  with  every  mark  of  con- 
descensioo  and  kindness,  till  the  moment 
should  arrive  at  which  he  could  dispose  of 
them  in  secrecy  amd  with  advantage.    The 


news  of  the  destruction  of  the  churches  in 
the  Netherlands,  which  had  been  carried 
out  in  imitation  of  the  violences  of  the 
French  Calvinists  in  1561  and  1562«  served 
stilt  further  to  exasperate  the  Spanish  King, 
and  make  him  more  obstinate  m  his  cruel 
resolves.  The  signs  of  inward  agitation 
were  more  manifest  in  him  than  at  any 
other  time  of  his  life,  and  this  was  evidently 
one  of  the  greatest  crises  of  his  existence. 

As  regards  the  subject  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle, the  chief  point  of  interest  in  this  great 
European  movement  is  how  far  the  destiny 
of  Don  Carlos  was  affected  by  it.  It  was 
believed  in  the  tiow  Countries  that  Don 
Carlos  entered  into  relation  with  the  Flem- 
ish deputies,  and  had  either  partly  engaged 
or  maae  overtures  for  engaging  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  his  father  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Catherine  de  Medicis  also  declared 
to  Alava,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  that  she 
had  a  similar  account  from  Coligny,  who  was 
a  relative  of  Montigny ;  and  Cabrera,  the 
historian  of  Philip  II.,  confirms  the  state- 
ment. M.  Gachard  rejects,  but  on  insuf- 
ficient grounds,  all  notion  of  any  relation  of 
the  Prince  either  with  Egmont  or  Berghes, 
or  MonMgny 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  Don  Carlos,  with  whom  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Low  Countries  and  his  mar- 
riage with  the  Archduchess  Anne  were 
fixed  ideas,  whose  hatred  of  his  father  and 
discontent  with  his  position  at  Madrid  were' 
daily  growing  in  intensity,  should  not  have 
put  himself  m  communication  with  these 
Flemish  noblemen.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  nothine  can  be  more  Kkely  than  that 
Philip,  with  bis  suspicious  character  and  his 
habits  of  secrecy,  should  have  suppressed 
all  record  of  such  a  conspiracy,  and  denied 
continually  all  existence  of  any  such,  inten- 
tion in  the  brain  of  Don  Caries.  Few 
things  could  be  more  injurious  to  his  posi- 
tion in  the  Low  Countries  than  a  belief  in 
the  public  that  they  had  an  ally  in  the 
Prince  of  the  Astnrias,  the  heir^presumptive 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  that  subse- 
qnentlr  he  fell  a  martyr  to  his  symp  ithies 
with  his  father's  revolted  subjects.  As  re- 
gards Berghes  and  Montigny,  Philip  had 
resoWed  never  to  allow  them  to  leave 
Spain,  either  because  he  was  afnud  of  their 
divulging  the  dangerous  knowled*^  which 
theynad  acquired  at  the  Court  of  Midrid, 
or  because  he  waa  afraid  of  their  influence 
in  the  Low  Coantries.  He  continued  to 
show  them  a  deceitful  face  of  favour,  and 
while  pretending  to  listen  fiivonrably  to  all 
their  proposals  for  the  pacification  of  the 
Flemish  dominions,  wrote  despatchea  to  tbe 
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Regent  enioiniDS  the  same  unchangeable 
line  of  pobcy.  Such  slight  concessionB  as 
he  was  induced  to  grant  with  the  pen,  he, 
with  the  usual  casuistry  of  his  Jesuitical 
conscience,  revoked  inwardly  in  his  mind, 
and  made  a  written  declaration  before  his 
confessor  that  his  slight  show  of  leniency 
was  adopted  merely  as  a  temporary  exfiedi- 
ent,  and  to  avoid  worse  acts  for  a  time. 
Berghes  and  Monti^y,  convinced  of  the 
hopelessness  of  theur  mission,  demanded 
ux^ntly  permission  to  return  to  Flanders. 
He  temporised  with  them  as  long  as  tempo- 
risation  was .  possible.  But  his  implacable 
spirit  had  resolved  on  their  speedy  destruc- 
tion. He  was  saved  the  crime  of  putting 
to  death  the  Marqais  de  Bei^hes,  who  was 
seized  with  a  fatal  attat»k  of  the  malady 
which  liad  long  consumed  him.  When 
Philip  was  informed  that  he  had  not  many 
hours  to  live,  he  sent  him  the  permission  to 
leave  Spain  which  he  had  so  long  demand- 
ed in  vaio,  and  after  his  decease,  had  mag- 
nificent obsequies  celebrated  for  the  victim 
he  was  about  to  immolate,  in  order — to 
use  his  own  words  —  to  show  the  esteem  in 
which  he  and  his  Ministers  held  the  nobles 
of  the  Low  Countries.  With  Montiginr  he 
used  less  ceremony.  On  the  day  of  the 
arrival  of  the  news  of  the  imprisonment  of 
the  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  he  threw 
off  the  mask.  The  Flemish  envoy  was 
seized  and  shut  up  in  the  Alcazar  of  Sego- 
via, whence  he  was  taken  to  the  castle  of 
Simancas,  secretly  strangled  there  on  the 
16th  of  October,  1570,  and  buried  by  night 
without  ceremony. 

In  the  presence,  however,  of  the  great 
difficulties  which  beset  him  in  the  Nether- 
lamds,  Philip  had  convoked  the  Cortes  of 
Castille,  and  opened  them  in  great  state  on 
the  11th  of  December,  1566,  at  his  palace 
at  Madrid,  surrounded  by  the  great  officers 
of  his  household,  with  the  Prince  his  son  by 
his  side,  seated  under  the  chair  of  state. 
The  King*s  address  was  read  by  his  secre- 
tary of  state,  Francisco  de  Erasso.  He 
laid  before  them  the  necessity  of  combatins 
the  Turin  and  the  Algerines ;  the  troubled 
state  of  the  Low  Countries,  owing  to  the 
new  doctrines  in  religion,  and  the  conse- 
quent commotions  of  which  they  had  been 
the  cause;  his  need  of  supplies  to  meet 
the  lar&re  expenditure  of  the  great  work  of 
pacification  which  he  had  in  hand ;  and  his 
intention  of  going  in  person  to  the  scene 
of  disturbance,  to  superintend  the  execution 
of  the  remedial  measures  which  the  state  | 
of  affiirs  rendered  necessary.  He  con- , 
eluded  by  declaring  the  necessitous  condi- , 
tion  of  his  treasury,  the  encumbered  situa- . 


tion  of  the  royal  patrimony,  by  reason  of 
the  wars  of  his  own  and  the  preceding 
reign,  and  the  impossibility,  witlK>ut  aan&t- 
ance,  of  fulfilling  the  duties  incumbent  on 
the  possessor  of  the  crown.     Cristobal  de 
Miranda  of  Bui^os,  one  of  the  procwadoreM 
or  deputies,  replied  in  the  name  of   the 
as8embl}r,  in  grandiloquent  Casdlian  Btjle, 
recognising  we  necessity  of  combating  at 
the  same  time  the  Turk,  the  great  enemy 
of  the  Christian  name,  and  the  errors  and 
evil  doctrines  which  were  being  diaseminat- 
ed  throughout  Christendom.     He  acknowl- 
edged the  perilous  condition  of  the  Low 
Countries,  which,  in  part  at  least,  bad  sep- 
arated themselves  from  the  communion  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  abjured  at  once 
the  obedience  due  to  Grod  and  their  lawful 
sovereign.    He  admitted  that  the  presence 
of  the  King  in  that  part  of  his  dominions 
seemed    necessary,   but    insinuated     how 
fateful  It  would  be  to  his  subjects  of  Caa- 
tdle  could  he  manage  affairs  without  going 
there,  and  added  a  magnificent  eul<^y  of 
the  man^  holy  virtues  of  the  King,  and  of 
the  felicity  and  prosperity  of  his  subjects. 
T6e  orator  concluded  by  an  adulatory  sup- 
plement on  the  virtues    of  Don    Carlos, 
which,  when  contrasted  with  the  approach- 
ins  tragic  destiny  of  the  ill-fated  youth, 
reduces  to  strange  insignificance  the  value 
of  the  high-flown  language  he  had   just 
bestowed  upon  Philip.    '  And  this  felicity 
and  prosperity  is  the  greater  as  it  perpeta- 
ates  Itself  in  the  very  noble  and  very  pow- 
erful Prince  our  loid,  in  whom  admiral  j 
shine  forth  the  grandeur,  clemency,. magna- 
nimity, and  magnificence,  and  other  great 
virtues  of  your  Majesty,  in  most  fortunate 
imitation.  * 

To  make  still  more  flagrant  the  vanity  of 
this  extravagant  adulation,  the  unfortunate 
Prince  committed  before  the  rising  of  the 
Cortes  the  greatest  act  of  public  scandal  of 
which  he  had  yet  been  guilty,  and  that  in 
the  presence  of  the  Cortes  themselves.  The 
deputies  deliberated  upon  the  position  of 
affairs,  and  the  nature  of  the  government  to 
be  established  in  the  King's  absence.  The 
majority  were  of  opinion  that  the  Prince  of 
the  Asturias  should  remain  at  Madrid  as  the 
lieutenant-general  of  his  father,  and  occupy 
the  same  position  as  Philip  had  occupied  in 
the  absence  of  Charles  V .  Don  Carlos  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  tenor  of  their 

^  *  T  e^ta  fblleldad  y  biensventaranxa  ct  tiinto 
msTor  ofianto  ma*  »e  perpetua  ea  el  nur  alto  j 
muy  po<iero«o  principe  naeotro  8e  tor,  •«  quien  ad- 
mlrableraeole  resplendece  U  grandesa,  cleroencia« 
magnanlmidad  y  ma^nifi^enoia.  aim  la«  ntri»  virro- 
de«  de  raettra  Mi^estad,  en  asa  ftUdtima  Imiti^ 
elon.' 
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propositions;  but  he  had  sworn  to  accom- 
pazi)r  the  King  to  Flanders,  and  had  begun 
to  inake  arrangements  for  the  journey,  the 
early^  and  constant  object  of  his  desires. 
Philip  quitted  Madrid,  according  to  his  cus- 
tom at  the  epioch  of  the  great  religious  festi- 
vals, to  pass  Christmas  at  the  Escnrial. 
I>on  Carlos  profited  by  his  absence  to  go 
alone  to  the  chamber  of  the  Cortes,  and, 
after  having  assured  hynself  that  all  the 
procuradores  were  present,  addressed  them 
in  a  violent  speech,  declaring  his  fixed  in- 
tention to  go  to  Flanders  with  the  King,  re- 
proaching them  with  having  expressed  a 
lavish  that  he  should  marry  with  his  aunt  — 
since  he  found  it  strange  that  they  should 
meddle  with  the  affiurs  of  his  marriage  at  all 
—  and  threatening  with  his  implacable  ven- 
geance all  who  should  venture  to  interfere 
in  these  matters  in  any  way.  After  which 
he  turned  his  back  on  the  procuradores  stu- 
pefied at  this  unexpected  display  of  vio- 
lence. 

In  spite  of  the  strict  injunctions  of  the 
Prince  to  secrecy,  the  words  which  he  had 
uttered  became  known  all  over  Madrid. 
I>on  Carl%s  from  this  time  laid  aside  all  care 
for  public  opinion,  and  behaved  in  so  reck- 
less and  violent  a  naanner,  that  he  offered 
some  excuse  to  Philip  for  the  acts  of  severity 
which  cut  short  his  eccentric  career.    In- 
deed the  extravagance  of  his  subsequent 
conduct  can  only  be  explained  by  a  strong 
vein  of  insanity  in  his  nature ;  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  accident  to  the 
head,  which  we  have  related,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  trepanning  the  skull,  performed  on 
Don  Carlos,  may  nave  caused  some  perma- 
nent lesion  of  the  brain  and  affected  his 
mental  faculties  in  after  life.    It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  how  far  this   tendency  was 
brought  out  and  developed  by  the   harsh 
treatment  of  his  father,  the  uncongenial 
atmosphere  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  occupation  for  a  spirit  anxious 
for  employment  and  a  position  Deooming  his 
rank ;  but  that  his  wild  follies  and  disoraers 
arose  in  great  part  from  these  causes  there 
can  be  no  douot  whatever.    He  gave  blows 
to  one  of  his  attendant  gentlemen,  called 
another  by  opprobious  names,  drew  his  dag- 
ger upon  another,  caused  children  to  be 
beaten,    and,  according   to   the    historian 
Cabrera,  wanted  to  burn  a  house  down,  be- 
cause some  water  had  fallen  upon  him  from 
one  of  the  windows.    His  violence  extended 
itself  even  to    animals;    he  maimed   the 
horses  in  his  own  stables,  and  so  illtreated 
one  which  his  father  held  in  particular  af- 
fection that  the  unfortunate  animal  died  in 
a  few  days.    At  the  same  time  these  cruel- 


ties and  eccentricities  were  not  unaccom- 
panied with  generous  actions;  for  amouj^ 
the  list  of  his  expenses  may  be  found  proofs 
that  he  paid  the  charges  of  the  education  of 
children  thrown  upon  the  world  without  re- 
sources, notwithstanding  that  he  was  at  this 
time  much  embarrassed  with  debt. 

Moreover,  he  allowed  'the  few  whom  he 
held  in  affiaction  to  remonstrate  with  him  on 
the  folly  of  his  conduct  The  Doctor  Her- 
nan  Suarez  de  Toledo,  the  alcade  de  casa  y 
corte,  the  master  of  his  household,  from  eariy 
times  had  succeeded  in  winning  his  confi- 
dence, and  responded  to  the  goodwill  of  the 
Prince  with  unremitting  devotion.  Letters 
of  the  most  urgent  character  are  extant  in 
which  Suarez  appealed  pathetically  to  his 
young  Prince  to  change  his  habits  and  his 
conduct,  and  from  these  we  learn  that  Don 
Carlos  had  ceased  to  make  regular  confession, 
and  that  there  were  *  terrible  things,'  ^  cosas 
terrSbUs*  which  if  discovered,  and  in  the 
case  of  another  person,  would  place  his 
young  master  in  the  power  of  the  Inquisition, 
to  know  if  he  were  Christian  or  no — para 
saber  si  era  cristiano  b  no.  These  letters, 
as  bold  in  substance  as  they  were  respectful 
in  form,  did  not  diminish  the  affection  of 
Don  Carlos  for  the  writer ;  since  he  subse- 
quently signed  a  bond  promisinc  Suarez  10,- 
000  ducats  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughters, 
and  styled  him  therein  his  very  great  friend, 
^mi  grandisimo  amigo;*  but  he  did  not 
change  his  conduct  in  the  slightest  degree. 

On  the  contrary,  he  began  now  to  behave  as 
insolentiy  to  the  highest  personages  of  the 
state  as  he  had  behaved  to  his  own  attend- 
ants. Whether  Philip  ever  really  intended 
to  go  to.  Flanders  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined; all  the  inunense  expenditure  to 
which  he  put  himself  and  the  country  by 
way  of  preparing  for  it  may  have  been,  in 
his  very  double-dealing  nature,  merely  a 
blind  to  mislead  public  opinion.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  perplexity  about  his  journey 
must  have  been  increased  by  the  rebellious 
nature  of  his  son.  If  Philip  went  in  com- 
pany with  Don  Carlos,  the  Prince  would  be 
a  mark  for  the  intrigues  of  heretics  and  reb- 
els, and  might  add  to  his  diflicnlties  in  that 
quarter.  If  he  left  him  behind  in  Spain,  he 
might  be  the  source  of  endless  embarrass- 
ment to  the  home  government.  For  the 
time  at  least  he  decided  to  remain  in  Spain, 
and  to  send  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  his  place 
on  that  mission  of  massacre  and  terror  which 
has  made  his  name  infamous  for  all  time. 
The  Duke  went  to  take  his  leave  of  Philip 
at  Aranjuez ;  and  as  the  Prince  was  also 
there  he  could  not  dispense  with  the  visit  of 
ceremony  which  was  ois  due.    Don  Carlos 
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immediately  on  his  entrance  flew  into  a  fit 
of  violent  fury ;  he  declared  that  he  alone, 
Don  Carlos,  ought  to  have  the  minion  to 
Flanders,  and  threatened  to  kill  the  Duke 
if  ho  took  his  place.  Alva  endeavoured  to 
mitigate  the  anger  of  the  Prince  with  every 
argument  in  his  power  and  every  show  of  re- 
spect, but  in  vain.  Don  Carlos  drew  his 
dagger  upon  him  and  made  two  attempts^to 
stab  his  visitor,  from  which  he  was  only  pre- 
vented by  the  superior  strength  of  his  an- 
tagonist. After  this  scene  of  violence,  Phil*- 
ip,  either  from  dissimulation,  or  from  a  wish 
to  see  if  better  treatment  would  moderate 
the  violent  nature  of  his  son,  conferred  upon 
Don  Carlos  several  marks  of  favour  —  he 
named  him  President  of  the  Council  of  State 
and  of  War ;  gave  him  complete  jurisdiction 
in  several  matters  of  government,  increased 
his  pension  from  sixty  thousand  to  a  hundred 
thousand  ducats;  and  made  him  a  formal 
promise  to  take  him  to  the  Netherlands. 
For  some  time  the  relations  between  father 
and  son  improved,  and  Don  Carlos  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  his  new  functions  with  industry 
and  regularity.  But  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  King's  confessor  made  to  »the 
ambassadoi!  of  Venice,  this  improvement 
was  of  short  duration  ;  and  the  Prince,  in 
spite  of  his  increase  of  pension,  continued  to 
contract  debts  to  a  very  large  amount ;  he 
threatened  the  life  of  a  Genoese  banker  who 
had  refused  to  advance  him  100,000  crowns, 
and  bought  jewels  of  immense  value  when 
he  had  not  a  ducat  of  his  own  to  pay  for 
them. 

Afler  endless  tergiversation  and  circuit- 
ous long-winded  letters  to  the  Pope  and  to 
the  Emperor,  Philip  finally  announced  his 
determination  not  to  go  himself  to  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  this  resolution  deranged  all  the 
projects  and  expectations  of  Don  Carlos. 
His  establishment  in  the  Netherlands  was 
&rther  off  than  ever,  his  marriage  with  the 
Archduchess  Anne,  the  subject  of  never- 
ending  negotiations  and  of  incessant  appeals 
to  the  inflexible  Philip,  both  from  himself 
and  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  persisted 
in  desiring  the  union,  in  spite  of  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  eccentricities  and  violence  of 
Don  Carlos,  was  indefinitely  postponed,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  remain  at  Madrid,  subject 
to  the  espionage  and  authority  of  a  father 
whom  he  hated  and  despised.  His  detes- 
tation of  the  King  increased  to  madness  in- 
capable of  control,  and  he  began  now  to  en- 
tertain the  project  of  a  secret  flight  from 
Spain,  and  to  make  all  preparations  for  put- 
ting it  into  execution.  The  idea  was  no 
new  one  with  him.  Such  an  escape  from  an 
intolerable  state  of  existence  had  been  fine- , 


quently  the  subject  of  hisdeliboratioas.     To^ 

f)ut  his  plan  into  execution  he  had  need  of  a 
arge  sum  of  money,  and  he  had  none.     At 
Madrid  his  credit  was  exhausted;  but  h«s 
sent  two  of  his  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber 
to  Toledo,  to  Medina  del  Campo,  to  Valla- 
dolid,  and  to  Burgos  to  endeavour  to  raise 
funds;  but  some  few   thousands  of  ducats 
were  all  they  were  able  to  collect,  and  ^x 
hundred  thousand^  according  to  his  calcula- 
tion, were  at  least  Accessary  for  his  journey. 
He  sent  anew  to  Seville  one  of  his  confi- 
dants, with  twelve  letters  of  credit  in  blank, 
signed  with  his  own  hand,  and  with  strict  in- 
junctions to  secrecy  and  caution ;  but  this 
mission  likewise  seems  to  have  been  without 
much  result.     He  next  sent  letters  of  invita- 
tion to  several  of  the  leading  grandees,  to 
accompany  him  on  a  journey  of  great  impol^ 
tance.    Four  replied  affirmatively,  but  the 
rest  either  in  an  evasive  manner,  or  by  send- 
ing his  letters  to  the  King.    He  prepared 
likewise  a  number  of  other  letters  addressed 
to  the  King,  to  the  Pope,  and  all  the  chief 
princes  of  Europe,  and  to  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  state  and  the  chief  men  of  Spain,  to 
be  despatched  as  soon  as  he  shpuld  have 
started  from  Madrid,  explaining  the  reasofi 
of  his  meditated  flight,  giving  a  history  of  bis 
ill-treatment,  and  setting  forth  all  causes  of 
grievance  against  his  father.    With  a  char- 
acter so  imprudent  and  wild  us  that  of  the 
Prince,  it  was  impossible  that  any  of  these 
measures  could  have   been   taken  without 
the  knowledge  of  Philip.    The  preparations 
of  Don  Carlos  lasted  for  several  months,  and 
that  Philip  made  no  attempt,  as  a  kind  and 
considerate  father,  to  remonstrate  with  his 
son  increases  our  opinion  of  the  harshneis 
and  insensibility  of  his  character.     With  his 
usual  duplicity,  he  gave  no  signs  of  dis- 
pleasure when  he  met  the  Prince  in  public 
or  private.     On  the  contrary,  he  showed 
him  such  a  smiling  countenance  as  he  was 
wont  to  show  to  those  whom  he  was  about 
to  destroy.     And  nothing  can  be  more  clesr 
than  that  he  purposely  let  him  go  to  ruin 
his  own  way. 

But  another  prince  was  concerned  io 
bringing  about  the  tragic  catastrophe,  whose 
conduct  one  could  wish  to  judge  with  less 
severity.  The  gallant  and  romantic  nature 
of  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  his  splendid  achieve- 
ments, our  acquaintance  both  from  history 
and  art  with  nis  noble  form  and  bearing, 
and  the  interest  excited  by  his  premature 
end,  excite  regret  that  any  suspicion  should 
exist  of  his  having  played  false  tp  Don  Car- 
los, and  having  conspured  to  betray  the 
nnhappjr  youth's  follies  and  rashness  to  bis 
implacable  father.    Don  Carlos  waS|  we  have 
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eeen,  brougHt  up  as  a  youth  with  his  ancle 
Don  Juan,  as  a  companion  in  his  studies  and 
his  sports.  Indeed,  since  1559  tbey  bad 
rarely  quitted  each  other.  He  had  given  all 
his  afiection  and  his  confidence  to  the  future 
victor  of  Lepanto,  and  always  said  that  Don 
Juan  was  his  best  friend  in  the  world.  They 
were  on  terms  of  the  most  familiar  intimacy. 
In  the  account-books  of  Don  Carlos  the  li9t 
of  expenses  incurred  for  presents  made  by 
the  Prijice  to  Don  Juan  form  no  mean  item ; 
and  when  the  King,  in  the  very  previous 
month  of  October,  conferred  on  Don  Juan 
the  supreme  command  of  the  Spanish  navy, 
Don  Carlos  had,  in  sptte  of  his  antipathy  to 
his  father,  made  a  journey  to  the  Escurial, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  thanks  for 
the  promotion  of  his  fellow-student  and  com- 
rade. 

Don  Carlos  counted  then  on  the  assistance 
of  Don  Juan  in  his  flight,  since  he  had  de- 
termined to  embark  in  a  ship^at  Cartha<rena, 
which  was  naturally  under  the  orders  of  the 
new  *gener<&l  de  la  mar.'  Accordingly, 
on  Christmas-eve,  1567,  be  sent  for  Don 
Juan,  and  explaining  to  him  his  intentions, 
demanded  liis  aid,  and  asked  him,  with  mag- 
nificent promises,  to  attach  himself  to  his 
fortunes.  Don  Juan,  who  was  prudent  as 
well  as  ambitious,  and  had  been  treated  with 
great  favour  by  Philip,  was  naturally  not 
ready  to  attach  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  so 
wild  and  strange  a  character  as  his  nephew. 
He  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  (rom  his 
projects  by  exposing  their  difficulties  and 
perils.  But  as  Don  Carlos  refused  to  listen 
to  his  reasons,  he  asked  for  twenty-^our 
hoars  for  reflection.  He  departed,  and  on 
the  morrow,  after  writing  to  Don  Carlos, 
and  causing  the  report  to  be  spread  about 
Madrid  that  be  had  been  suddenly  called  to 
the  Estrurial  on  affairs  of  state,  went  and 
narrated  the  whole  interview  to  the  King. 
Philip  allowed  no  expression  in  his  outwanl 
demeanour  to  notify  the  perplexity  he  was  in 
or  the  nature  of  the  resolve  he  had  taken. 
He  made  no  change  in  the  performance  of 
the  public  ceremonies  he  had  fixed  for  the 
ea9uin«;  fe^^tival,  although  a  new  incident  oc- 
curred which  convinced  him  further,  if  he  still 
wanted  convincing,  of  the  implacable  enmity 
in  which  his  son  now  held  bim.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  Don  Carlos  should  publicly  take 
the  sacrament  at  Christmas,  and  should  ac- 
cordingly obtain  previous  absolution.  Don 
Carlos  had,  in  the  course  of  confession  to  one 
of  his  spiritual  ad  visi^rs,  declared  that  he  nour- 
ished a  deadly  hate  against  a  person  whose 
name  he  concealed,  and  the  monk  to  whom  he 
addressed  himself  refused  him  absolution,  and 
advised  'him   to  consult  some  theologiana 


The  Prince  appealed  to  a  body  of  fourteen 
monks  of  the  monastery  of  Atocha  and  two 
others,  to  reverse  the  decision  of  his  con- 
fessor. He  argued  the  matter  with  them  in 
vain,  and  demanded  at  last  that  he  might  re- 
ceive an  unconsecrated  wafer  in  public,  «o 
that  he  mi^ht  appear  to  have  gone  through 
the  rite  ot  communion  and  avoid  scandal. 
His  theological  council  cried  out  that  he  re- 
ouested  them  to  sanction  an  act  of  sacrilege. 
The  debate,  nevertheless,  lasted  till  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  at  the  close  of  which 
the  prior  of  Atocha  was  able,  by  adroit  and 
wily  interrogation,  to  get  from  the  Prince 
the  name  of  bis  enemy,  and  the  whole  affair 
was  revealed  to  the  King.  Three  weeks 
elapsed,  and  the  King  made  no  sign.  On 
the  contrary,  on  bis  return  to  Madrid  Don 
Carlos  and  bis  father  met  in  the  apartment 
of  the  Queen.  The  Prince  treated  Philip 
with  all  due  respect,  and  the  King  showed 
no  sign  of  the  slightest  discontent.  On 
quitting,  however,  the  apartment  of  the 
Queen,  Don  Carlos  took  Don  Juan,  who  was 
in  attendance  on  the  King,  to  bis  own  apart- 
ment, and  shut  the  door.  The  exact  nature 
of  the  interview  between  them  cannot  be 
known;  but  according  to  the  most  trust- 
worthy account,  Don  Carlos  informed  Don 
Joan  that  his  preparations  for  flight  were  all 
made,  that  post  hones  had  been  ordered  all 
along  the  road  to  Carthagena,  and  insisted 
on  having  the  despatches  necessair  for  his 
embarkation  before  midnight  on  that  very 
evening.  Don  Juan  tried  to  gain  time.  He 
treacberoosly  persuaded  the  Prince  to  put 
off  his  journey  till  the  morrow,  and  promised 
to  return  at  mid-^ay,  and  make  all  due  arw 
rangements  for  the  proposed  evasion.  With 
this  promise,  the  Prince  albwed  Don  Juan 
to  leave  his  apartment,  upon  which  the  lat<- 
ter  went  straight  to  the  King,  and  informed 
him  of  what  bad  just  taken  place. 

This  interview  with  Don  Juan  was  on 
Saturday  the  1 7th  of  January.  Philip  had 
resolved  to.  have  the  Prince  arrested  on  the 
night  of  the  Sunday ;  but  he  allowed  not  a 
trace  of  trouble  or  perplexity  to  appear  in 
bis  outward  bearing.  He  received  ambassa* 
dors,  attended  mass  with  the  Prince  in  his 
suite,  and  not  a  person  present  could  re- 
member a  sign  that  anytning  nnusualwas 
about  to  happen.  Only  some  of  the  peN 
sons  of  the  Court  remarked  that  frequent 
messages  passed  backwards  and  forwards  he% 
tween  the  King  and  the  President  of  his 
Council,  Espii^osa  —  him  whom  Don  Car- 
los bad  once  threatened  with  his  dagger. 
Don  Carlos  expected  Don  Juan  on  the  mor- 
row, according  to  his  promise ;  but  receive^ 
an  evasive  note,  patting  off  his  visit  till  ihv 
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following  Wednesday.     Then,  indeed,  the 
Prince  seems  to  have  suspected  that  the 
King  knew  ail.     He  took  to  his  bed,  on  the 
pretext  of  ill  health,  to  avoid  being  sent  for. 
At  six  in  the  evening  be  rose,  and  at  half- 
past  eight  supped  on  a  boiled  chicken,  the 
only  food  he  had  taken  during  the  day,  and 
went  to  bed  again  immediately  afterwards. 
Philip  kept  himself  informed  from  minute 
I      to    minute  of  the  way  in  which    his    son 
pi);S!)ed   bis  time   throughout  the  day.     As 
soon  as  he  knew  that  he  was  in  bed  he  be- 
gan to  complete  the  arrangements  for  the  ar- 
rest of  the  Prince,  and  proceeded  to  imme- 
diate execution.     At  eleven  at  night  he  sent 
tor  Ruy  Gomez,  the   Duke  of  Feria,   the 
prior  Don  Antonio,  and  Luis  Quijada.    The 
King   had   a  helmet   on   his   head,  armour 
under  his  clothes,  and  a  sword  under  his 
arm.     After  a  short  address  from  Philip,  the 
whole  party  descended  to  the  apartment  of 
the  Prince ;  two  gentlemen-in-watting,  two 
of  the  domestics  of  the  royal  chamber,  car^ 
ryins  hammers  and   nails  for  fastening  up 
the  Prince's  windows,  followed  them,  as  well 
as  a  lieutenant  and    twelve  men  of  the 
King's  body-guard.     Feria    marched  first 
with  a  light  in  his  hand,  and  the  party  pro- 
ceeded through  the  dark  corridors  of  the 
palace  to  the  apartment  of  the  Prince,  who 
nad  fondly  dreamed  of  gaining,  on  this  very 
day,  a  liberty  be  had  never  known.    Don 
Carlos  was  asleep,  still  in  a  sort  of  fancied 
security,  for  he  had  caused  a  French  clock- 
maker,  De  Foix,  in  the  service  of  Philip,  to 
execute  a  contrivance  for  barricading  his 
door  in  the  inside,  in  such  a  way  that,  by 
means  of  ropes  and  pulleys,  he  misht  be 
able  to  open  it  while  in  bed ;  but  Philip  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  getting  De  Foix  to 
make    such    alterations,  unknown    to    the 
Prince,  as  rendered  the  arrangement  use- 
less.   He  slept,  moreover,  with  a  sword  and 
dagger,  and  a  loaded  arqaebuse  under  his 

KqTow  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  had 
e  not  been  surprised,  he  would  either  have 
made  a  desperate  resistance  or  would  have 
destroyed  himself.  Philip's  minister  en- 
tered first,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  coming 
suddenly  upon  the  sleeping  youth,  and  seiz- 
ing his  arms.  The  noise  and  the  light 
awoke  the  Prince,  who  started  ap,  crying, 
*  Who  is  there  V '  The  '  Council  of  State,' 
was  the  reply.  Don  Carlos  made  a  rash 
from  his  bed  to  get  at  other  weapons,  which 
he  had  concealed  in  his  room,  when  the 
King  appeared.  *  What  does  this  mean  ? ' 
said  the  Prince.  *■  Will  yonr  Majesty  kill 
me  ? '  The  King  exhorted  him  to  return  to 
his  bed,  and  to  remain  quiet;  saying  that  he 
would  soon  know  his  aetermination ;  that 


there  was  no  question  of  doing  him  hann, 
but  that  all  was  for  his  good,  and  his  soul's 
welfare.     He  ordered  his  chamber-attend- 
ants to  nail  up  the  windows  of  the  Prince, 
to  take  away  every  weapon  and   piece  o( 
iron  from  the  room,  even  the  fire-dogs  from 
the  chimney,  and  presided  over  a  search  he 
ordered  to  be  made  for  his  son's   papen, 
which  were  found  in  a  box  and  carried  to 
the  King's  cabinet*    All  the  money  foand 
in  the  room  was  likewise  removed,  /in  the 
extremity  of  anguish  and  despair,  the  youn^ 
Prince  threw  himself  at  the  knees  of  his 
father,  and  said,  *  Let  your  Majesty  kill  me, 
and  not  arrest  me;  for  it  will  be  a  great 
scandal  for  these  kingdoms.     If  your  Maj- 
esty does  not  kill  me,  I  will  kill   myseli.' 
The  King  replied,  *If  you  kill  yourself,  it 
will  prove  that  you  are  mad.'    *  I  am  not 
jnad,'  replied   the   Prince,  ^but  driven  to 
despair  by  the  ill-treatment  of  your  Majesty.' 
The  rebellious  spirit  of  the  unhappy  Prince 
broke  down  in  the  extremity  of  his  ntuatioo 
and  despair.    He  burst  into  sobs  of  grief  and 
inarticulate    words,    in    which    reproach<>« 
against  his  father  for  his  tyranny  and  his 
hardness  of  heart  were  alone  intelligible. 
*•  I  will  no  longer  treat  you  as  father,'  said 
Philip,  *■  but  as  king.' 

The  hopeless  and  friendless  youth  took 
silently  afi^in  to  his  bed,  and  Philip  gave 
orders  for  his  being  kept  in  so  sure  a  guard 
that  the  Prince  was  from  henceforward  as 
much  cut  off  from  the  world  as  though  be 
had  already  been  interred  in  the  vaults  of 
the  Escurial.     The  Duke  of  Feria  was  to 
keep  personal  watch  over  him,  assisted  by 
Ruy  Gomez,  the  prior  Don  Antonio,  and 
Luis  Quijada,  so  that  one  or  the  other  of 
them  was  never  to  leave  the  Prince  day  or 
night    The  Count  de  Lerma  and  Don  Rod* 
rigo  de  Mendoza  were  to  be  in  attendance 
on  the  prisoner ;  but  were  not  to  allow  htm 
to  have  verbal  or  written  intercourse  with  a 
single  human  being,  and  were  to  observe  and 
make  import  of  every  action.      *  I  count,' 
said  the  King  to  these  six  gentlemen,  *  on 
the  fidelity  and  loyalty  which  you   have 
sworn  to  observe.' 

Having  thus  reduced  his  son  to  the  most 
miserable  of  human  conditions,  Pliilip 
showed  in  public  not  a  sign  of  emotion  in 
his  impertorbable  face,  ana  ibe  ambanadon, 
in  narrating  the  event,  wrote  to  their  courts 
with  wonder  and  astonishment  at  his  cafan 
demeanour  as  something  quite  miraculous. 

*  Among  his  papen  were  foand  lists  of  hli  fHendi 
sod  hia  enemies ;  among  the  fbrmer  were  written 
the  Queen.  The  Venennn  AmftiuieMlor  says  the 
Queen  was  chArsoterised  as  '  amorevoglNiitQs.* 
Don  Juan  was  deseribed  as  *  sno  earissimo  e  dOet> 
tisslmo  aio.' 
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Phnip,  howerer,  had  reserved  to  himself  the 
privilege  of  ^vinff  notice  of  this  great  event 
to  the  world.  Until  his  despatches  were 
ready  for  the  chief  courts  of  £iirope,  for 
his  great  nobles,  the  peat  cities,  the  reli- 
gions orders  and  the  chief  authorities  of  Arar 
gon,  Valencia,  Navarre,  and  Catalonia,  not 
a  horseman  or  footman  was  allowed  to  pass 
iiriihout  the  gates  of  Madrid.  For  the 
most  part  he  gave  only  general  reasons  of 
pressing  necessities  of  state  for  the  measures 
ne  had  .adooted.  To  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian  and  his  Empress,  and  to  the  Pope 
Pins  y.  he  was,  however,  more  explicit 
Buy  Gomez  flnve  information  to  the  Am- 
baasadors  of  France,  Venice,  and  England 
of  what  had  happened,  and  subsequently 
communicated  to  them  such  a  yersion  of 
tiie  King's  reasons  for  so  acting  as  he  chose 
to  communicate. 

The  first  letter  of  the  En^lisji  ambassa- 
dor, Sir  John  Mann,  giving  intelligence  of 
the  event,  was  as  follows :  — 

'  Sir,  yesternight  the  18th  of  this  present,  at 
ten  o'clock  atnight^the  Kyng,  armed  under  his 
night-gowne,  went  to  the  prynces  his  sonnes 
lodging  to  apprehend  bim,  accompanied  with 
a  great  nomSer  of  his  gard,  and  commytted 
him  an  to  the  keeping  of  the  captayne  o*f  his 
gard  to  ward  him  theare  for  that  nyght.  This 
xDominc  I  am  enformed  that  he  gy  veth  order 
to  send  him  to  Tordesillas  or  to  Toledo,  to  re- 
mayne  theare  in  close  prison.  Tt  is  bmitod 
that  he  practysed  the  Kyng  his  father's  death. 
The  certencie  1  know  not  yet.  The  Kyng 
found  a  pistolet  hydden  under  the  pnrnoes  bedd, 
vrhich  hee  toke  away  with  him.  The  matter 
was  discovered  by  the  prynces  godlle  father. 
This  beine  so  strange  I  thought  (good)  the 
Queue's  Mijestie  shold  understand  with  all 
speed.  As  other  thinges  shall  fall  oute,  \  will 
advertise  you  with  diligence  and  so  take  leave 
of  you  for  this  tyme. 

'  From  the  corte  of  Spayne  in  Ifadrid  of  Cas- 
tyle,  the  19th  of  January,  1567.  Your  most 
humble  serf  ant,  '  Jo.  Man. 

'  To  the  right  honourable  Sir  William  Cecyll, 
knyght,  prrncipall  secretary  to  the  Queene's 
most  excellent  Miotic,  and  master  of  Her 
Highness  lyveries.' 

In  a  second  letter,  dated  the  28th  of  July, 
1667,  Sir  John  Mann jeives  the  King's  rea- 
aoDfl  for  the  arrest  of  Don  Carlos,  commani- 
cated  to  him  *  by  Wri  Gomez  (sic)^  for  the 
advertisement  of  her  Majestie.'  Sir  John 
Mann,  who  shows  himself'^a  finished  Span- 
ish courtier  in  this  letter,  accepts  the  justi* 
fication  of  '  the  prynces  godlie  father'  com- 
pletely. Wri  Gomez  informed  Sir  John 
Mann  that  Philip's  intention  was  only  to 
keep  the  Prince  *  sequestrate  as  a  prisonner 
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for  a  tyme,  hoping  thereby  somewhat  to 
mollefie  the  extremitie  of  his  stubborn 
stomake,  and  to  reduce  him  to  better  con- 
formitie  and  human  behaviour,  wheren, 
as  His  Majestie  shall  see  oerten  hope  of 
good  amendment,  so  meaneth  to  relent  and 
to  deale  with  him  accordinglie.'  The  se- 
quel \>roved  how  much  truth  there  was  in 
this  tatter  part  of  Wri  Gomez'  assevera- 
tions. 

Such  an  event,  the  arrest  of  the  first-born 
child  and  onl^  son  of  the  most  powerful 
monarch  of  his  time  by  his  own  father, 
could  not  but  excite  an  immense  interest 
and  curiosi^  in  Spain  and  throughout  Eu- 
rope. In  Spain,  the  person  who  most  la- 
mented his  misfortunes  was  the  ^ntle- 
hearted  Queen  Elizabeth,  herself  destined  to 
share,  within  a  very  short  time,  the  prema- 
ture end  of  her  step-eon.  The  sweet-na- 
tured  lady  mourned  over  the  misfortune  of 
the  heirapparent  as  though,  as  she  herself 
said,  he  haa  been  her  own  child.  She  had 
herself  sufficient  experience  of  Philip's  in- 
sensible nature  to  feel  that  with  such  a 
father  the  poor  boy  had  been  something 
worse  than  an  orphan,  and  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  that  he  could,  with  such  a 
character,  and  under  such  a  system  of  neg- 
lect, isolation,  and  stern  treatment,  have 
turned  out  other  than  he  became.  For 
nearly  two  months  after  the  arrest  of  the 
Prince,  the  sorrow  of  the  Queen  was  so  ex- 
cessive that  her  health  suffered,  and  that 
to  a  dangerous  degree,  since  she  was  far 
advanced  in  pr^^nancy.  It  was  not  in- 
deed a  very  animating  prospect  for  a  voung 
wife  and  mother  to  have  to  live  with,  ana 
bear  children  to,  so  inhuman  and  pitiless  an 
incarnation  of  tyranny.  The  Princess 
Doiia  Juana  forgot  the  repugnance  which 
her  nephew  had  shown  for  a  union  with 
herself,  and  partook  of  the  sorrow  of  the 
Queen.  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  as  though 
oat  of  remorse  for  the  part  he  had  play^, 
wore  mourning  in  pubuc,  till  the  King,  in 
displeasure,  ordered  him  to  desist  The 
Duke  de  I'lnfantado,  the  Duke  of  Medina- 
Sidonia,  and  other  grandees,  whose  politi- 
cal importance  had  been  annihilated  during 
the  two  last  reigns,  and  whose  privile^ 
were  reduced  to  Uie  solitary  one  of  wearing 
their  bats  in  the  royal  presence,  replied  td 
the  King's  letter  in  terms  evidentlv  con- 
certed between  them,  and  of  no  signincance. 
The  CondeMabU  of  Gastille  alone  showed  an 
independent  spirit,  which  wounded  the 
pride  of  Philip,  for  he  declared  that  since 
the  grandees  had  sworn  fidelity  to  the 
Prince,  be  thouffht  it  strange  that  the^  King 
shoold  deprive  him  of  his  liberty  without 
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demanding  their  advice.  For  the  rest,  in 
tiie  words  of  the  historian  Cabrera,  pmdent 
people  in  the  streets  of  Madrid,  at  mention 
of  tne  strange  event,  placed  their  fingers 
on  their  lips.  The  bolder  made  no  scruple 
of  blaming  strongly  such  an  act  of  severity ; 
and  among  the  common  people,  by  yrhom 
the  government  of  Philip  was  detested,  the 
fate  of  the  youn^  Prince  was  deplored. 
Milder  treatment,  it  was  said,  would  have 
cured  him  of  many  of  his  weaknesses  ;  and 
a  kinff,  it  was  argued,  who  had  such  small 
regara  for  his  children,  would  have  even 
less  for  his  subjects.  At  the  Court,  how- 
ever, the  courtier  spirit  prevailed,  and 
while  in  the  garrets  of  the  poor  the  sad  fate 
of  the  imprisoned  heir  of  the  monarchy  was 
daily  lamented,  within  the  walls  of  the  pal- 
ace, as  the  Grenoese  envoy  said,  there  was, 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  no  more  word 
spoken  about  the  Prince  <  than  as  if  he 
were  already  among  the  dead,  where  I 
think  he  may  be  reckoned.' 

Every  precaution,  indeed,  was  taken  by 
Philip  to  envelope  the  wretched  existence 
of  his  son  in  a  silence  and  mystery  as  im- 
penetrable as  that  of  the  tomb ;  but  never- 
theless with  such  interested  sojourners  at 
the  Spanish  Court  as  the  Papal  Nuncio 
and  the  Ambassadors  of  Venice,  France, 
and  Austria,  it  was  impossible  but  that  some 
of  the  incidents  of  his  captivity  should 
transpire  abroad,  and  become  registered 
for  the  instruction  of  their  courts  and  of 
posterity.  It  is  from  the  despatches  of 
these  foreign  envoys  brought  to  light  and 
itudied  in  our  own  time  that  the  true  stor^ 
jf  his  imprisonment  and  death,  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  be  told,  has  at  length  been 
discovered. 

The  captivity  of  Don  Carlos  lasted  six 
months,  and  was,  as  is  known,  terminated 
Dy  his  death.  That  public  ramour  should 
immediately  attribute  his  demise  to  a  vio- 
lent cause,  and  make  Philip  the  author  of 
it,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  expected. 
The  practice  of  private  assassination  not 
unfamiliar  to  the  king,  the  opportune  re- 
moval of  so  great  a  cause  of  perplexity  and 
trouble,  and  the  dark  mystery  which  envel- 
voped  the  prison-chamber  of  the  defenceless 
and  solitary  captive,  all  conspired  to  make 
such  a  story  credible.  The  man  of  the 
people  in  Spain  would  hear  of  no  other  ver- 
sion, and  subsequent  historians,  taking  up 
•the  common  rumour,  repeated  it  with  many 
variations.  De  Thou  declares  that  Philip 
poisoned  his  son  with  a  bowl  of  broth; 
Llorente  that  he  gave  him  slow  poison; 
Pierre  Mathieu  that  he  had  been  strangled ; 
Brantdme  that  he  caused  him  to  be  smoth- 


ered ;  and  Sain^Simon  that  he  was  be- 
headed, and  buried  with  his  head  bet  trees 
his  legs.  As  all  of  these  accounts  could  not 
be  true,  the  probability  was  that  none  of 
them  were  so.  But  if  Philip  ^d  not  bring 
about  the  death  of  his  son  by  actual  vio- 
lence, he  cannot  be  acquitted  of  having,  by 
cruelty  and  a  terrible  captrvity,  driven  lum 
to  such  a  state  of  despair  that  he  looked 
u^n  death  as  the  only  escape  hrom  bis 
miseries.  Don  Carios,  after  yainly  atlempt- 
iuff  to  starve  himself  to  death,  sou^t  for  a 
release  in  a  manner  as  unromantic  as  his 
life  and  his  person,  and  succeeded  in  find- 
ingit  in  the  end. 

The  Prince,  witlnn  a  few  days  after  the 
period  of  his  first  arrest,  received  intimatioa 
that  his  habitation  was  to  be  changedl 
The  old  medlfl&val  palace  of  the  kings  of 
Spain,  enlarged  by  Charles  V.  and  bomt 
down  in  1784,  was  a  far  different  stmctore 
from  the  enormous  modem  edifice  which 
now  occupies  its  place.  The  apartment  of 
Don  Carlos  was  in  one  of  the  entresols; 
at  the  end  of  his  apartment  was  a  tower 
which  had  a  single  window  and  but  one 
entrance.  This  confined  space  was  as- 
signed to  him  for  a  prison,  l^e  window 
wa§  barred  so  as  to  ^et  the  light  come  in 
from  above  only.  The  fireplace  was  grtted 
in  with  iron  to  hinder  the  prisoner  horn 
throwing  himself  into  the  fire.  In  the  wall 
an  opening  was  made  into  the  next  cham- 
ber, filled  m  with  a  trellis  of  strong  wood- 
work. Throu^  this  he  was  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  being  present  at  maas,  whick 
was  to  be  peHbrm^  fbr  him  in  the  next 
room.  The  rest  of  the  apartment  of  Dob 
Carlos  was  given  up  to  Buy  Gomez,  who 
occupied  it  with  his  wife,  the  famous  Pno- 
cess  of  EboU,  and  thus  the  mistress  of  Phil- 
ip was  in  a  manner  the  gaoler  of  the  Prince. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Count  of  Lerm%, 
not  one  of  his  old  attendants,  not  even 
Louis  Qoijada,  the  old  compantoo  of 
Charles  V.  at  the  monastery  of  X  uste,  was 
to  remain  with  him.  Five  fircsb  noblemen 
were,  together  with  Ruy  Gomez,  appointed 
for  his  service.  Hiere  was  but  one  gentle- 
man in  his  service  for  whom  Don  Carlos 
had  real  affection  —  Don  Rodrigo  de  Men- 
doza,  a  yoans  coartier  of  ^reat  nobility  of 
character  ana  high  intelligence.  Vtken 
the  unhappy  Prince  receii^  intelligeiiee 
of  these  caange«  from  Ruy  Gromez,  he  made 
but  one  question,  ^  And  Don  Rodrigo  de 
Mendoza,  my  friend,  does  His  Majesty  take 
him  away  likewiae  ? '  '  Yes,  my  lord.' 
Don  Carlos  sent  for  Mendoza,  and,  hold- 
ing him  in  his  arms,  said,  *  Don  Rodrigo,  I 
regret  not  to  have  shown  by  my  actions  the 
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love  I  have,  and  alwa^  sball  have,  for  yoa. 
May  it  please  Grod  that  some  day  I  may  be 
in  a  situation  to  give  you  proof  of  it'  And, 
with  eyes  full  of  tears,  he  embraced  him  so 
passionately  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they 
were  separated,  and  the  Prince  was  severed 
from  the  last  friendly  face  he  was  doomed 
to  see.  All  his  household  were  now  dis- 
missed, the  horses  of  his  stables  divided 
among  various  persons,  of  whom  Don  Juan 
was  one,  and  some  of  bis  attendants  pressed 
into  the  service  of  the  King.  Don  Carlos 
now  abandoned  himself  utterly  to  despair. 
These  measures  left  him  without  a  gleam  of 
hope.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
King  had  resolved  to  immure  him  for  life. 
The  prospect,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  of 
an  existence  to  be  passed  within  the  narrow 
and  gloomy  walls  of  a  dungeon,  to  hear  no 
more  the  sound  of  a  friendly  voice,  and  to 
be  ever  under  the  siiard  and  espionage  of 
the  great  enemy  of  his  life,  Ruy  Gomez, 
seemed  intolerable.  He  exclaimed,  that  a 
prince  so  outraged  and  dishonoured  ought 
not  to  live.  He  resolved  to  die.  As  he  was 
without  a  single  weapon  of  an^  kind,  he 
endeavoured  at  first  to  starve  himself.  He 
refused  to  eat  for  days  together;  he  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  radnce  his  body  to  a 
ghastly  state  of  emaciation.  His  eves 
sank  into  their  orbits,  and  his  debilitv  be- 
came  so  great  that  his  medical  attendants 
thought,  on  the  last  day  of  February,  he 
could  not  recover. 

The  Kinf|r  was  informed  of  his  condition, 
but  he  replied,  *  He  will  eat  as  soon  as  he  is 
hunsry.'  Nature,  indeed,  proved  too  strong 
for  the  unhappv  Prince,  and  he  again  took 
food.  While  the  King,  to  show  how  little 
he  was  touched  by  the  despair  of  his  son, 
laid  down  anew,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  a 
series  of  rules  for  the  surveillance  of  the  pris- 
oner of  the  most  rigorous  severity.  Don 
Carlos,  on  recovering  his  strength,  made 
another  abortive  attempt  to  kill  himself  by 
swallowing  a  diamond  nng  which  he  carried 
on  his  finger.  After  this  he  became  for  a 
while  more  resigned,  and  showed  signs  of 
preat  contrition  and  amendment  of  charac- 
ter ;  and  as  though  to  prove  that  the  reports 
which  Philip  and  his  Ministers  circulated  of 
his  madness  were  untrue,  he  prepared  him- 
self for  the  religious  solemnities  of  Easter 
with  an  exemplary  show  of  piety.  He  made 
confession  of  his  own  accord  to  Fray  Diego 
de  Chaves,  his  spiritual  adviser,  and  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  sacrament  with  fasting 
and  prayer.  Fray  Die^  requested  permis- 
sion of  the  Kinff  to  admmister  the  sacrament 
to  the  Prince ;  but  Philip  hesitated  to  grant 
it ;  he  was  afraid  of  the  impression  which 


the  news  of  the  communion  of  the  Prince 
betokening  a  pious  and  satisfactory  frame  of 
mind  in  the  eyes  of  the  confessor,  would 
produce  upon  the  world.  The  delay  which 
was  thus  opposed  to  the  pious  wish  of  the 
Prince  affected  him  with  tne  deepest  grief 
and  desolation.  His  confessor  endeavoured 
to  appease  him  with  various  pretexts  till  he 
received  the  requisite  permission  from  Philip, 
who,  finding  after  consulting  his  theological 
advisers  that  he  could  no  longer  refuse,  has- 
tened by  despatches  to  the  Emperor  and  the 
Pope  to  explain  that  such  a  proceeding  by 
no  means  indicated  a  return  to  a  sound  state 
of  mind  on  the  part  of  Don  Carlos,  but  had 
been  permitted  only  out  of  regard  to  the  rep- 
resentations of  his  confessor.  Nevertheless 
under  the  influence  of  religions  sentiments 
and  the  chastening  influence  of  the  trials 
which  had  befhllen  him,  the  nature  of  Don 
Carlos  had  become  quite  changed  —  he  had 
grown  gentle  and  calm,  and  from  hencefor- 
ward not  a  word  of  hatred  or  contempt 
against  his  father  escaped  bis  lips.  A  recon- 
ciliation between  Philip  and  his  son  seemed 
possible  to  all  who  knew  the  change,  which 
nad  taken  place  in  him,  and  many  thought 
that  three  months  of  such  severe  seclusion 
was  sufficieift  punishment  for  his  follies  and 
his  faults.  No  repentance  in  Don  Carlos, 
however,  no  human  advocacv,  would  have 
availed  to  soften  the  implacable  resolve  of 
Philip,  and  the  patience  and  resignation  of 
the  Prince  failed  him  anew  amid  the  fright- 
ful monotony  and  gloom  and  desolation  of 
his  life.  He  resolved  once  more  on  self- 
destruction,  and  this  time  he  chose  a  method 
by  which  he  could  more  certainly  get  rid  of 
the  burden  of  so  terrible  and  humiHating  an 
existence.  He  now  determined  to  destroy 
his  health  by  committing  every  excess 
within  his  power,  and  subjected  his '  body  to 
every  trial  which  he  could  impose  upon  it ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Philip 
speedily  apprehended  the  intentions  of  the 
Prince  and  lent  himself  with  good  will  to 
further  them  as  far  as  he  could  with  pru- 
dence. Most  of  what  we  know  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Prince  compassed  his  end 
we  learn  from  Philip's  own  despatches. 
From  them  we  gather  that  the  Prince 
passed  his  days  and  nights  entirely  without 
clothes,  with  his  window  open.  That  he 
paced  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  prison  with 
Dare  feet  after  it  was  daily  watered.  That 
he  put  ice  in  his  bed ;  ate  sometimes  immod- 
erately of  all  kinds  of  indigestible  fruits  ; 
and  th^t  for  eleven  days  together  he  took 
nothing  but  immense  draughts  of  iced  water, 
which  lie  drank  at  all  hours.  Such  is  the 
King's  own  account  of  the  origin  of  Don 
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Carlo6*s  illness,  and  the  seclasion  of  the  pris- 
oner of  the  tower  under  the  guardianship  of 
Ruy  Gomez  was  so  strict  that  no  means  ex- 
ist for  its  contradiction.  Only  the  ambas- 
•  sador  of  Venice  was  informed  by  one  of 
those  most  intimate  with  the  secrets  of  the 
palace,  *  that  the  young  Prince  was  kept  In 
such  a  state,  that  if  he  did  not  lose  his  rea- 
son,  it  would  be  a  proof  that  he  had  already 
lost  it'  However,  some  detsuls  of  the  days 
preceding  his  death  have  escaped  from  the 
secrecy  of  his  prison-chamber,  which  were 
con»gned  in  the  reports  of  the  ambassadors 
at  the  Court  of  Madrid.  About  the  middle 
of  the  month  of  July,  a  huge  pasty  highly 
seasoned,  containing  four  partridges,  was 
served  at  the  table  of  Don  Carlos.  Although 
he  had  already  eaten  of  several  other  dishes, 
he  devoured  the  entire  pasty ;  and  to  appease 
the  violent  thirst  whicn  seized  him  aiUr  so 
immoderate  a  repast,  drank  an  immense 
quantity  of  water  iced  with  snow.  His  sys- 
tem bemg  already  in  a  most  disoi^anised 
state  from  the  abuses  to  which  he  had  daily 
subjected  it,  a  violent  fit  of  indigestion,  vom- 
iting, and  other  signs  of  a  dangerous  charac- 
ter were  the  result.  The  doctors  were 
called  in,  but  the  Prince  refused  to  take  any 
of  their  remedies.  On  the  19th  of  July  his 
condition  was  considered  hopeless.  The 
Prince  viewed  the  signs  of  his  approaching 
end  with  satisfaction,  while  a  transformation 
took  place  in  his  language  and  sentiments 
which  astonished  all  who  surrounded  him. 

Assured  of  a  speedy  termination  to  his 
sorrows,  he  directed  all  the  forces  of  his 
mind  towards  putting  his  soul  at  peace 
with  the  world,  and  preparing  for  another 
life.  He  made  coniession  to  Fray  Diego 
de  Chaves  with  exemplary  devotion ;  and 
as  the  vomitings,  which  were  unremitting, 
did  not  permit  of  his  taking  the  holy  sacra- 
ment, he  adored  it  with  all  marks  of 
humility  and  perfect  contrition.  He  con- 
sented to  receive  the  care  of  his  doctors, 
and  demanded  to ,  see  his  father;  but 
Philip  not  only  refused  for  himself,  but 
declined  to  let  the  Queen  or  Dofia 
Juana  viut  the  dying  penitent,  or  to 
send  him  a  single  word  of  kindness.  The 
Prince  now  dictated  anew  his  last  will,  by 
which  he  provided  for  the  payment  of  some 
of  his  debts,  prayed  the  King  to  discharge 
the  rest,  and  recommended  to  him  the 
ofHcers  of  his  household,  whom  he  acknowl- 
edged he  had  oflen  maltreated.  After 
many  gifts  to  pious  uses  and  to  his  friends, 
to  show  that  he  forgave  all  injuries,  he  left 
presents  to  several  of  his  principal  enemies, 
including  Roy  Gromez,  whom  he  regarded 
^  Uie  chief  author  of  all  his  misfortunes.     1 


The  saint  to  whom  he  paid  especial  dero- 
tion  was  Saint  James  of  Uompostella, 
whose  feast  was  to  be  celebrated  on  the 
25th  of  July.  He  expressed  a  wish  to  die 
on  the  eve  of  that  day,  but  he  foond  his 
strength  decrease  so  rapidly  that  he  feared 
that  he  should  not  live  to  see  it.  He  died 
at  one  on  the  morning  of  the  24th.  He 
continued  to  the  last  moment  in  his  senti- 
ments of  resignation  to  Divine  mercy,  and 
expressed  forgiveness  for  his  father,  for 
Buy  Gomez,  and  all  concerned  in  his  deten- 
tion. He  adored  to  the  last  moment  a 
crucifix,  whi«h  he  caused  to  be  placed  on 
his  breast,  and  a  short  time  before  he  gave 
up  his  last  breath  took,  in  example  of 
Charles  V.,  a  taper  into  his  hand ;  and  in- 
vited those  by  his  bedside  to  repeat  the 
prayer  the  Emperor  himself  had  used  on 
that  occasion,  and  pronounced  himself 
words  among  which  were  distingaished, 
*  Dexis  propUtus  esto  mihi  peccatoru*  A  few 
minutes  before  his  end  the  gown  of  a  Fran- 
ciscan inar  and  the  hood  of  a  Dominican 
were  laid  upon  his  bed,  and  in  these,  ac- 
cording to  his  desire,  his  corpse  was  laid 
out  and  buried. 

Ruy  Gromez,  as  the  grand  master  of  the 
Prince,  conducted  the  funeral,  which  took 
place  the  same  evening  in  royal  state ;  the 
mockery  of  funereal  pomp,  heraldic  bla- 
zonry, and  the  mourning  mantles  of  nobles 
and  princes  were  never  more  unmeaningly 
displaved.  The  body  was  tenmoranly 
placed  at  the  monastery  of  Saint  Dominic 
to  await  its  final  journey  to  the  Eicurial. 
A  long  line  of  monks  and  friars  led  the  pro- 
cession. The  body  was  carried  by  the 
Dukes  of  Infantado,  of  Medina  de  Rioseoo, 
by  the  Prince  of  Eboli,  the  Prior  Antonio 
of  Toledo,  the  Constable  of  Castille,  the 
Marquises  of  Sarria  and  Aquilar,  the 
Counts  Olivarez,  Chinchon,  Lerma,  Orgaz, 
and  the  Viceroy  of  Peru.  The  Bishop  of 
Pampeluna  walked  behind  the  body  as- 
sistea  by  his  chaplains,  in  capes  of  black 
brocade.  Then  came  on  the  right  the 
Nuncio  in  the  middle  of  the  ambassadors, 
on  the  left  the  Councils  of  State  and  the 
Court,  and,  lastly,  the  Archdukes  Bodolph 
and  Ernest  The  King  saw  the  proceasioa 
pass  from  a  window  of  the  palace. 

The  death  of  Don  Carlos  caused  in  Spain 
universal  grief.  His  end  was  lamented 
both  by  the  nobles  and  by  the  people.  The 
nobility,  whose  part  in  the  government  had 
been  reduced  to  the  empty  privileges  of 
waiting  in  the  antechamoer  and  figuring 
in  state  ceremony,  and  who  felt  their  insig- 
nificance the  more  from  the  gloomy  auiiten- 
ty  and  haughty  seclusion  of  a  Monarch, 
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shrouding  bis  councils  and  his  throne  from 
their  sight  in  a  cloud  of  impenetrable  dark- 
ness, hoped  that  the  frank  and  generous 
qualities  which  undoubtedly  existed  in  the 
nature  of  Don  Carlos  would,  when  he 
mounted  the  throne,  find  pleasure  iu  giving 
the  monaroh^  its  old  aspect,  and  in  admit- 
ting the  nobdity  to  their  ancient  share  in 
its  administration.  The  people  likewise 
looked  forward  to  a  change  of  goyemment 
of  a  more  liberal  and  humane  aspect,  and  a 
deliverance  from  the  oppressive  terror  and 
gloom  which  weighed  heavily  on  the  whole 
nation ;  and  the  fervency  of  such  hopes  is 
vividly  expressed  in  the  po]>ular  poetry  of 
the  time  —  the.  most  undeniable  testimony 
of  national  feeling.  But  perhaps  the  most 
convincing  proof  that  the  nature  of  Don 
Carlos  was  not  so  incorrimble  as  Philip  and 
his  courtiers  endeavoured  to  have  it  repre- 
sented, is  to  be  found  in  a  despatch  of  the 
Baron  von  Dietrichstein,  in  which  he  gives 
an  account  of  a  conversation  which  he  held 
a  short  time  before  the  death  of  Don  Carlos 
with  Pray  Diego  de  Chaves,  the  confessor 
of  the  Prince ;  and  who,  from  having  been 
placed  in  that  position  by  Philip  himself, 
may  naturally  be  supposed  not  to  nave  been 
hostile  to  the  King.  The  confessor  assured 
Dietrichstein  that  the  Prince  was  as  j^ood  a 
Catholic,  and  had  as  firm  a  belief  in  the 
truths  of  religion,  as  was  possible.  That 
not  only  had  he  never  entertained  the 
notion  of  attempting  the  life  of  his  father, 
but  such  an  idea  mid  never  entered  his 
head.  He  said  that  Don  Carlos  had  many 
defects  which  he  would  neither  deny  nor 
excuse,  but  added,  that  in  his  opinion,  these 
were  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  defects 
of  his  education  and  to  the  stubbornness  of 
nature  which  characterized  him,  than  to 
any  want  of  reason ;  that  he  trusted  the 
punishment  inflicted  upon  him  would  serve 
as  a  carrectio  morum^  and  teach  him  to 
know  himself;  and  that  in  time  if  that 
were  realised,  as  he  Fray  Diego  de  Chaves 
believed,  he  was  persuaded  that  Don  Carlos 
would  become  a  good  and  virtuous  prince, 
for  that  really  good  qualities  were  to  be 
observed  in  him  oy  the  side  of  his  vices. 

The  opinion  of  Brantdme,  who  had 
known  the  Prince,  coincides  with  that  of 
die  confessor.  *  I  believe,'  he  wrote,  *  that 
after  the  Prince  had  cast  away  his  wild  pas- 
sions, like  the  youn^  colts,  and  had  passed 
the  great  heats  of  his  first  youth,  he  would 
have  become  a  very  great  prince,  and  a 
warrior  and  a  statesman.' 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  likewise  per- 
severed, as  long  as  the  Prince  was  alive,  in 
entertaining   hopes  of  the  restoration    of 


Don  Carlos  to  Ubertv,  and  of  the  perma- 
nent reformation  of  his  life  and  character. 
He  continued  to  reiterate  supplications  to 
the  King  in  behalf  of  his  unfortunate 
nephew,  and  never  abandoned  the  idea 
that  the  engasement  to  the  Archduchess 
Anne  was  still  to  be  fulfilled,  and  he  de- 
clined all  consideration  of  a  French  propo- 
sal for  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  who  herself 
became  seriously  indisposed  firom  sympathy 
with  the  misfortunes  of  her  betrothed 
Prince.  Finding  that  his  prayers  by  letter 
were  of  no  avail  to  ch^inge  the  purpose  of 
Philip,  he  resolved,  first,  to  go  himself  to 
Madnd  and  use  his  personal  entreatv  with 
his  brother-in-law,  but  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
many making  it  impossible  for  him  to  quit 
Vienna,  he  determined  to  despatch  his 
brother  the  Arohduke  Charles  with  >an  au- 
tograph letter.  The  departure  of  the 
Archduke  was  fixed  for  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, but  a  short  time  before  that  date,  news 
of  the  death  of  Don  Carlos  reached  Vienna. 

The  disturbed  condition  of  Germany, 
and  the  exasperated  state  of  public  feeling 
caused  by  the  arbitrary  acts  and  the  san- 
guinary cruelties  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  in 
tne  Low  Countries,  still  rendered  the  jour- 
ney of  the  Arohduke  Charles  desirable, 
who  accordingly  started  from  Vienna  on  the 
2Sod  of  October,  and  reached  Madrid  on 
the  10th  of  December;  while  on  the  road, 
he  had  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  gen- 
tle-hearted Isabella  de  la  Paz,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  surviving  Don  Carlos  not 
much  more  than  two  months.  The  Arch- 
nluke  had  received  instructions  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  King  to  the  marriage  of  the 
Archduchess  Anne  with  Charles  fX. ;  but 
when  informed  of  the  death  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  Maximilian , changed  his  plans,  and 
the  hand  of  the  Archduchess  was  offered  to 
Philip  himself,  who  thus  became,  by  anoth- 
er singular  caprice  of  destiny,  for  a  second 
time  the  husoand  of  a  princess  who  had 
been  betrothed  to  his  unfortunate  son. 

This,  his  fourth  wife,  Philip  also  was  des- 
tined to  survive.  She  was,  however,  the 
longest-lived  of  all  his  queens,  dying  in  1580. 
Their  married  life  thus  lasted  ten  years. 
Philip  had  by  her  the  son  who  succeeded 
him,  Philip  III.,  endowed  with  a  gloomy  na- 
ture more  congenial  to  his  own  than  the 
wild  and  impetuous  Don  Carlos.  By  Eliza- 
beth of  Valois,  Philip  II.  had  two  daughters, 
one  of  whom,  Catherine,  married  Charles 
Emanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy;  the  other,  Clara 
Isabella,  was  his  favourite  child,  and  attended 
him  on  his  death-bed ;  this  princess,  during 
the  time  of  the  league,  was  put  forward  as 
a  claimant  for  the  crown  of  France  on  the 
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extinction  of  the  males  of  the  House  of  Va- 
lois :  sbe  eventually  married  the  Archduke 
Albert,  iind  became  Regent  of  the  Low 
Countries.  Mr.  Motley  relates  that  it  was 
with  reference  to  her  that  Philip  formed  the 
inconceivable  design  of  a  mamage  with  his 
own  daughter. 

The  body  of  Don  Carlos  was  subsequent- 
ly removed  to  the  Mausoleum  of  the  Escu- 
rial ;  the  mystery  which  enveloped  his  fate, 
and  a  tradition  of  his  having  been  decapi- 
tated, caused  his  coffin  to  be  twice  violated 
and  laid  open  —  once  in  1795  by  a  monk  of 
the  Escunal,  who  has  left  a  written  account 
of  his  examination,  and  subsequent] v  by 
Colonel  Bory  de  Saint-Vincent,  of  the 
French  army,  in  1812.  The  former  visitor 
satisfied  himself  that  the  head  was  unsevered 
from  the  body*  From  the  result  of  both 
investigations  it  afjpeared  that  Don  Carlos 
when  he  died  was  in  a  verv  attenuated  con- 
dition, and  Colonel  Bory  found  a  good  deal 
of  the  hair  of  the  unfortunate  Prince  red 
and  brittle  with  the  action  of  time  and  of 
the  quick-Ume  with  which  the  coffin  was 
filled  up. 


EABLT  WOOmG. 


I. 


Ikdulobnob  in  a  retrospeety 

My  memory  discovers 
A  time,  that  you  may  recollect. 

When  you  and  I  were  lovers. 
And,  I  remember  well,  you  were 

The  best  of  little  creatures. 
With  locks  that  clustered,  thick  and  fair, 

Round  undeveloped  features. 


II. 

Then  yon,  my  winsome  little  Fan, 

As  yet  were  barely  seven ; 
And  la  weather-beaten  man 

Of  very  near  eleven. 
Not  much  renown*d  for  anything, 

A  stranger  to  ecstatics, 
Extremely  fond  of  cricketing. 

And  not  of  mathematics. 


III. 

8nch  svmpathy  as  you  would  show 

I  ne  er  enconnterd  after  ; 
Yon  wept  right  sore  when  I  was  low. 

When  happy,  shook  with  laughter ; 
When  I  was  pnnish'd,  to  my  pain 

Such  kisses  yon  accorded, 
I  hoped  I  should  be  flogged  again 

To  be  so  well  rewarded. 


IV. 

The  day  was  fix'd  —  that  is,  I  meao. 

We  vow'd,  with  kisses  plenty. 
To  wed,  when  you  were  seventeen. 

And  I  was  one-and-twenty. 
This  sad  delay  was  the  resiut 

Of  calculations  narrow : 
I  thought  it  might  be  difficult 

To  keep  a  wire  at  Harrow. 

V. 

Full  twenty  years  have  passed  since  then. 

You're  married  —  more's  the  pity  I 
Your  husband,  worthiest  of  men. 

Has  business  in  the  City. 
And  lots  of  merry  children  press 

Around  the  knee  maternal. 
Whose  never-ceasing  joyousness 

Is  not  at  all  superxud. 

i 

VI. 

And  I,  on  whatsoe'er  Tm  bent. 

From  Camberwell  to  Carrick, 
While  passing  bills  in  Parliament, 

Or  bottles  at  the  Garrick, 
While  lounging  on  the  steps  at  White's 

Or  'neath  Tod  Heatley's  awning. 
Smoking  a  strong  cigar  o'  nights. 

Or  mUd  one  in  the  morning  — 

VII. 

Convening  "  horse  "  with  Tattersall, 

Or  "  shooting-coat "  with  Skinner, 
At  Naples'  public  carnival, 

At  friendship's  private  dinner  — 
Though  but  an  ordinary  man. 

Pleasure  or  gain  pursuing, 
I've  ne'er  forgotten  little  Fan, 

And  Childhood's  early  wooing. 

^AU  the  Year  Bomd. 


Mb.  Gladstone  was  compelled  in  his  last 
budget  to  mention  the  death  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual, Mr.  Thornton,  whose  wealth  was  80 
enormous  that  the  legacjr  duty  received  per- 
ceptibly affected  the  national  revenue.  Mr. 
Thornton,  however,  left  only  two  and  a  ba!f 
millions,,  and  the  Camlwian,  a  respectable  Welsh 
paper,  now  declares  that  the  property  of  the 
late  Mr.  Crawshav,  the  ironmaster,  the  bulk  of 
which  is  bequeathed  to  his  youngest  son,  ex- 
ceeds seven  millions.  If  that  statement  is  cor- 
rect, of  which  we  know  nothing,  but  the  Cam- 
brian gives  details,  Mr.  Crawshay  must  have 
been  the  largest,  or  nearly  the  largest,  holder  of 
personalty  in  Europe.  The  Rothschilds  are 
said  to  hold  their  wealth  as  familv  rather  than 
individual  property,  and  we  question  if  outside 
diat  powenul  clan  there  ia  a  man  in  Eorope 
whose  spendable  wealth,  apart  from  his  settled 
lands,  much  exceeds  five  millions,  and  there  are 
probably  not  ten  who  reach  that  figure. 

—  Spectator^ 
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CHAPTBB  X. 

THB     DROPPINGS     OF     A     OIUBAT     DIPLO- 
MATIST. 

When  a  man's  manner  and  address  are 
Tery  successful  with  the  world  —  when  he 
possesses  that  power  of  captivation  which 
extends  to  people  of  totally  different  tastes 
and  habits,  and  is  equally  at  home,  equally 
at  his  ease,  with  young  and  old,  with  men  of 
grave  pursuits  and  men  of  pleasure  —  it  is 
somewhat  hard  to  -believe  tnat  there  must 
not  be  some  strong  sterling  quality  in  his  na- 
ture; for  we  know  that  the  base  metals 
never  bear  gilding,  and  that  it  is  only  a 
waste  of  gold  to  cover  them  with  it. 

It  wouM  be,  therefore,  very  pleasant  to 
think  that  if  people  should  not  be  altogether 
as  admirable  as  they  were  agreeable,  yet 
^at  the  qualities  which  made  tl^  companion- 
ship so  delightful  should  be  indications  (^deep- 
er and  more  solid  gifts  beneath.  Yet  I  am 
afraid  the  theory  will  not  hold.  I  suspect 
that  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
people  in  this  world  who  go  throagh  life  trad- 
ing on  credit,  and  who  renew  their  bills 
with  humanity  so  gracefully  and  so  cleverly, 
they  are  never  found  out  to  be  bankrupts 
till  they  die. 

A  very  accomplished  specimen  of  this  or- 
der was  Lord  Culduff.  He  was  a  man  of 
•very  ordinary  abilities,  commonjilace  in  ev- 
ery way,  and  who  had  yet  contrived  to  im- 
press the  world  with  the  notion  of  his  capac- 
1^.  He  did  a  little  of  almost  everything. 
He  sung  a  little,  played  a  little  on  two  or 
three  instruments,  talked  a  little  of  several 
lanffuases,  and  had  smatterings  of  all  games 
and  field-sports,  so  that  to  every  seeming, 
nothing  came  amiss  to  him.  Nature  bad 
been  gracious  to  him  personally,  and  he  had 
a  voice  very  soil  and  tow  and  insinuating. 

He  was  not  an  impostor,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  believed  in  himself.  He  act- 
ually had  negotiated  his  false  coinage  so  long 
that  he  ^t  to  regard  it  as  bullion,  and  im- 
a^ned  himself  to  be  one  of  the  first  men  of 
hiB  age. 

The  bad  bank-note,  which  has  been  cir- 
culating freely  from  hand  to  hand,  no  sooner 
comes  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  sharp-eyed 
fiinctionary  of  the  bank  than  it  is  denounced 
and  branded ;  and  so  CuldufT  would  speed- 
ily have  been  treated  by  any  one  of  those  keen 
men  who,  as  Ministers,  grow  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  as  thorough  as 
of  the  actual  events  of  the  time. 

The  world  at  large,  however,  had  not 
this  estimate  of  him.  They  read  of  him  as 
\  special  envoy  here,  an  extraordinary  min« 


ister  there,  now  negotiating  a  secret  treaty, 
now  investinff  a  Pasha  of  Egypt  with  the 
Bath;  and  they  deemed  him  not  only  a 
trusty  servant  of  the  Crown,  but  a  skilled 
negotiator,  a  deep  and  accomplished  diplo- 
matist. 

He  was  a  little  short-sighted,  and  it  ena- 
bled him  to  pass  objectional  people  without 
causing  offence.  He  was  slightiy  deaf,  and 
it  gave  him  an  air  of  deference  in  conversa- 
tion which  many  were  charmed  with;  for 
whenever  he  faikd  to  catch  what  was  said, 
his  smile  was  perfectly  captivatins.  It  was 
assent,  but  dasned  with  a  sort  of  Sy  flattery, 
as  though  it  was  to  the  speaker's  ingenuity 
he  yielded^  as  much  as  to  the  force  of  the 
conviction. 

He  was  a  great  favourite  with  women. 
Old  ladies  regarded  him  as  a  model  of  good 
ton ;  younger  ones  discovered  other  qualities 
in  him  that  amused  them  as  much.  His^  life 
had  been  anything  but  blameless,  bat'  he 
had  contrived  to  make  the  world  believe  In 
was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  and 
that  every  mischance  that  befel  him  came  of 
that  unsuspecting  nature  and  easy  disposition 
of  which  even  aUhisexpenei^ceof  life  could 
not  rob  him. 

Cutbill  read  him  thoroughly ;  but  though 
Lord  Culduff  saw  this,  it  did  not  prevent 
him  trying  all  his  little  pretty  devices  of 
pleasing  on  the  man  of  culverts  and  cuttings, 
in  fac^  he  seemed  to  feel  that  though  be 
could  not  bring  down  the  bird,  it  was  better 
not  to  spoil  his  gun  by  a  chanse  of  cartridge, 
and  so  he  fired  away  his  usual  little  pleasant- 
ries, well  aware  that  none  of  them  were  suc- 
cessful. 

He  had  now  been  three  days  with  the 
Bramleighs,  and  certainly  had  won  the  suf- 
frages, though  in  different  degrees,  of  them 
all.  He  haa,  put  himself  so  frankly  and  un- 
reservedly in  Colonel  Bramleigh's  hands 
about  the  coal-mine,  candidly  confessing  the 
whole  thin^  was  new  to  him,  he  was  a  child 
in  money  matters,  that  the  banker  was  posi- 
tively delighted  with  him. 

With  .£]gustu8  he  had  talked  politics 
confidentially,  — >  not  questions  of  policy  nor 
statecrafl,  not  matters  of  legislation  or  gov- 
ernment, but  the  more  subtle  and  ing^ 
nious  points  as  to  what  party  a  young  man 
entering  life  ought  to  join,  what  set  he 
should  attach  himself  to,  and  what  line  he 
should  take  to  insure  future  distinction 
and  office.  He  was  well  iq>  in  the  gossip 
of  the  House,  and  knew  who  was  disgusted 
with  such  an  one,  and  why  so  amd  so 
"  wouldn't  stand  it "  anv  longer. 

To  Temple  Bramleigh  he  was  charming. 
Of  the  "  line,"  as  they  love  to  call  it,  be 
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knew  poeitiTely  ^Yerythmg.  Nor  wai  it 
merely  how  this  or  that  legation  was  con- 
dncted,  how  this  man  eot  on  with  his  chief, 
or  why  that  other  had  asked  to  be  trans- 
ferred; bnt  he  knew  all  the  mysterions 
goipg»K>n  of  that  wonderful  old  repository 
they  call  "  the  Office."  "  That's  what  you 
must  look  to,  Bramleigh,"  he  would  say, 
clapping  him  on  the  shoulder.  "  The  men 
who  mauce  plenipos  and  envoys  are  not  in 
the  Cabinet,  nor  do  they  dine  at  Osborne ; 
they  are  fellows  in  seedy  black,  with  brown 
umbrellas,  who  cross  the  Green  Park  eyeir 
morning  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  come  back 
over  the  selfsame  track  by  six  of  an  even- 
ing. Staid  old  dogs,  with  crape  on  their 
hats,  and  hard  lines  round  their  mouths, 
fond  of  fresh  caviare  from  Russia,  and 
much  given  to  cursing  the  messengers." 

He  was,  in  a  word,  the  incarnation  of  a 
very  well-bred  selfishness,  that  had  learned 
how  much  it  redounds  to  a  man's  personal 
comfort  that  he  is  popular,  and  that  even  a 
weak  swimmer  who  goes  with  the  tide, 
makes  a  better  figure  than  the  strongest 
and  bravest  who  attempts  to  stem  the  cur- 
rent. He  was,  in  his  way,  a  keen  qbserver, 
and  a  certain  haughty  tone,  a  kind  of  self- 
assertion  in  Marion's  manner,  so  distin- 
guished her  from  her  sister,  that  he  set 
Cutbill  to  ascertain  if  it  had  any  other 
foundation  than  mere  temperament;  and 
the  wily  agent  was  not  long  in  learning  that 
a  legacy  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  her 
own  absolute  right  firom  her  mother's  side 
accounted  for  these  pretensions. 

'*  I  tell  you,  Cutly,  it's  only  an  old  diplo- 
matist, like  myself,  would  have  detected 
the  share  that  bank  debentures  had  in  that 
girl's  demeanour.  Confess,  sir,  it  was  a 
clever  hit." 

^  It  was'ccfrtainly  neat,  m^  lord." 

'*It  was  more.  Cutty;  it  was  deep  — 
downright  deep.  I  saw  where  the  idiosyn- 
crasy stopped,  and  where  the  dividends 
came  in. 

Cutbill  smiled  an  approving  smile,  and 
his  lordship  turned  to  the  glass  over  the 
chimney-piece  and  looked  admiringly  at 
himself.  **Was  it  twenty  thousand  you 
said  ?  "  asked  he,  indolently. 

"  Yes,  mjiord,  twenty.  Her  father  will 
probably  give  her  as  much  more.  Harding 
told  me  yesterday  that  all  the  younger  chiE> 
dren  are  to  have  share  and  share  alike  —  no 
distinction  made  between  sons  and  daugh- 
ters." ^ 

<'  So  that  shell  have  what  a  Frenchman 
would  call '  un  million  de  dot' " 

**  Just  what  we  want,  my  Ited,  to  start 
our  enterprise." 


"  Ah,  yes.  I  suppose  that  would  do ;  but 
we  shall  do  this  by  a  company.  Cutty.  Haye 
you  said  anything  to  Bramleigh  yet  on  the 
subject  ?  " 

<'  Nothing  further  than  what  I  told  70a 
yesterday.  I  gave  him  the  papers  with  the 
surveys  and  the  specifications,  and  he  said 
he'd  look  over  them  this  morning,  and  that 
I  might  drop  in  upon  him  to-night,  in  the 
library  after  ten.  It  is  the  time  he  likes 
best  for  a  quiet  chat." 

''He  seems  a  very  cautious,  I'd  almost 
say,  a  timid  man." 

"  The  City  men  are  all  like  that,  my  lord. 
They're  always  cold  enough  in  entering  on 
a  project,  though  theyll  go  rashly  on  after 
they've  put  their  money  in  it" 

<'  What's  the  eldest  son  ?  " 

'^  A  fool  —  just  a  fool.  He  uiged  his 
father  to  contest  a  county,  to  lay  a  chum 
for  a  peerage.  They  lost  the  election  and 
lost  their  money ;  but  Augustus  Bramlei|;h 
persists  in  thinking  that  the  party  are  still 
their  debtors." 

"  Very  hard  to  make  Ministers  believe 
that,"  said  Culduff,  with  a  grin.  *'  A  vote 
in  the  House  b  like  a  bird  in  the  hand. 
The  second  fellow,  Temple,  is  a  poor  crea- 
ture." 

<«  Ain't  he  ?    Not  that  he  thinks  so." 

"No;  they  never  do,"  said  Culduff,  ca- 
ressing his  whiskers,  and  looking  pleasantly 
at  himself  in  the  ^laas.  '*  They  see  one  or 
two  men  of  mark  in  their  career,  and  they 
fancy  —  heaven  knows  why  —  that  they 
must  be  like  them;  that  identity  of  jm^ 
suit  implies  equality  of  intellect;  and  so 
these  creatures  spread  out  their  little  saik, 
and  imagine  they  are  going  to  make  a 
grand  voyage." 

*<  But  Miss  Bramleigh  told  me  yesterday 

?ou  had  a  high  opinion  of  her  brother 
'emple." 

*'  I  believe  I  said  so,"  said  he,  with  a  soft 
smile.  "  One  says  these  sort  of  thiQ^ 
every  day,  irresponsibly.  Cutty,  irresponsi- 
bly, just  as  one  ^ves  his  autograph,  bat 
would  think  twice  before  signing  his  name 
on  a  stamped  paper." 

Mr.  Cutbill  laughed  at  this  sally,  and 
seemed  by  the  motion  of  his  lips  as  though 
he  were  repeating  it  to  himself  for  fiitare 
retail ;  but  in  what  spirit,  it  would  not  be 
safe  perhaps  to  inquire. 

Though  Lord  Uulduff  did  not  present 
himself  at  the  family  breakfast-tabie,  and 
but  rarely  appeared  at  luncheon,  pretexting 
that  his  mornings  were  always  given  up  to 
business  and  letter-writing,  he  usually  came 
down  in  the  afternoon  in  some  toilet  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  occasion,  whatever  it 
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xnigbt  be,  of  ridinff,  ditTing,  or  walking. 
In  ftkct,  a  mere  gLmce  at  his  lordship's 
costome  would  have  unmistakably  shown 
whether  a  canter,  the  croquet  lawn,  or  a 
brisk  walk  throagh  the  shraoberies  were  in 
the  order  of  the  oi^. 

'*  Do  you  remember,  Catty,"  said  he  sud- 
denly, **  what  was  jdj  engagement  for  this 
morning?  I  promised  somebody  to  so 
somewhere  and  do  something;  and  HI  Be 
shot  if  I  can  recollect." 

*'  I  am  totally  unable  to  asrist  your  lord- 
ship," said  the  other  with  a  smile.  **  The 
yoongmen,  I  know,  are  out  shooting,  and 
iiiss  Eleanor  Bramleigh  is  profiting  by  the 
snow  to  have  a  day's  sledging.  She  pro- 
posed to  me  to  join  her,  but  I  didn't  see  it." 

^  Ah !  I  have  it  now.  Cutty.  I  was  to 
walk  over  to  Portshandon,  to  return  the  cu- 
rate's call.  Miss  Bramleigh  was  to  come 
with  me." 

*'  It  was  scarcely  gallant,  my  lord,  to  for- 
get so  charming  a  project,"  said  the  other 
slyly. 

**  Gallantrv  went  out,  Cut^,  with  slashed 
doublets.  The  height  and  the  boast  of  our 
modem  civilization  is  to  make  women  our 
perfect  equals,  and  to  play  the  game  of  life 
with  them  on  an  absolutely  equu  footing." 

^  Is  that  quite  fair  ?  " 

**  I  protest  I  think  it  is,  except  in  a  few 
rare  instances,  where  the  men.  unite  to  the 
hardier  qualities  of  the  masculine  intelli- 
gence, the  nicer,  finer,  most  susceptible  in- 
stincts of  the  other  sex  ^-  the  organization 
that  more  than  anv  other  touches  on  excel- 
lence ;  —  except,  I  say,  in  these  cases,  the 
women  have  the  best  of  it.  Now  what 
chance,  I  ask  ^u,  would  you  have,  pitted 
against  such  a  girl  as  the  elder  Bramleigh  ?  " 

^  I'm  afraid  a  very  poor  one,"  said  Cut- 
bill,  with  a  look  of  deep  humility. 

**  Just  so,Cutty,  a  verv  poor  one.  I  give  you 
my  word  of  honour  I  nave  learned  more 
diplomacy  beside  the  drawing-room  fire  than 
I  ever  acquired  in  the  pages  of  the  blue- 
books.  You  see  it's  a  quite  different  school 
of  fence  they  practise ;  the  thrusts  are  dif- 
ferent and  the  guards  are  different  A  day 
for  furs  esMutifuly,  a  day  fbr  furs,"  broke  he 
in,  as  he  drew  on  a  coat  lined  with  sable, 
and  profusely  braided  and  ornamented. 
^  What  was  I  saying  ?  where  were  we  ?  " 

*'  Tou  were  talking  of  women,  mv  lord." 

"  The  faintest  tint  of  scarlet  in  themnder 
vest  —  it  was  a  device  of  the  Besent's  in 
his  really  ereat  day  —  is  always  effective  in 
cold,  bright,  frosty  weather.  The  tint  is 
carried  on  to  the  cheek,  and  adds  brilliancy 
to  the  eye.  In  duller  weather  a  coral  pin 
in  the  travat  will  suffice;  but,  as  David 


Wilkie  used  to  say,  *  Nature  must  have  her 
bit  of  red.'" 

^  I  wish  yon  would  finish  what  you  were 
saying  about  women,  my  lord.  lour  re- 
marks were  full  of  originality." 

'« Finish  1  finish,  Cutty !  It  would  take 
as  many  volumes  as  the  '  Abridgment  of  the 
Statutes '  to  contain  one-half  of  what  I  could 
say  about  them ;  and,  after  all,  it  would  be  San- 
scrit to  vou."  His  lordship  now  placed  his 
hat  on  his  head,  slightly  on  one  siae.  It  was 
the  **  tigerism  "  of  a  past  period,  and  which 
he  could  no  more  abandon  than  he  could 
give  up  the  jaunty  swagger  of  his  walk,  or 
the  bland  smile  which  hekept  ready  for  rec- 
ognition. 

**  I  have  not,  I  rejoice  to  say,  arrived  at 
that  time  of  life  when  I  can  afiect  to  praise 
bygones ;  but  I  own,  Cuttv,  they  did  every- 
thing much  better  five-and-twenty  years  ago 
than  now.  They  dined  better,  they  dressed 
better,  thev  drove  better,  they  turned  out 
better  in  the  field  and  in  the  park,  and  they 
talked  better." 

"  How  do  yon  account  for  this,  my  lord  ?  " 

^  Simply  in  this  way.  Cutty.  We  have 
lowered  our  standard  in  taste  just  as  we 
have  lowered  our  standard  for  the  army. 
We  take  fellows  five  feet  seven  into  ^na- 
dier  companies  now ;  that  is,  we  admit  into 
society  men  of  mere  wealth  —  the  banker, 
the  brewer,  the  railway  director,  and  the 
rest  of  them ;  and  with  these  people  we  ad- 
mit their  wavs,  their  tastes,  their  very  ex- 
pressions. I  know  it  is  said  that  we  gain  in 
oreadth :  yet,  as  I  told  Lord  Cockletliorpe, 
(the  mot  had  its  success,)  what  we  gain  in 
breadth,  said  I,  we  lose  in  height.  Neat, 
Cutty,  wasn't  it  ?  As  neat  as  a  mot  well 
can  t)e  in  our  clumsy  language."  And  with 
this,  and  a  familiar  bye  bye,  he  strolled 
away,  leaving  Cutbill  to  practise  before  the 
glass  such  an  imitation  of  him  as  might 
serve,  at  some  future  time,  to  convulse  with 
laughter  a  select  and  admiring  audience. 


CHAPTBB  XI. 
A  WniTKR  day's  walk. 

Lord  Cclduff  and  Marion  set  out  for 
their  walk.  It  was  a  sharp  frosty  morning, 
with  a  blue  sky  above  and  crisp  snow  be- 
neath. We  have  already  seen  that  his  lord- 
ship had  not  been  inattentive  to  the  charms 
of  costume.  Marion  was  no  less  so;  her 
d%rk  silk  dress,  looped  over  a  scarlet  petti  • 
coat,  and  a  tasteful  hat  of  black  astraean, 
well  suited  the  character  of  looks  where  the 
striking  and  brilliant  were  as  conspicnous 
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as  dark  eves,  Iods  lashes,  and  a  bright  com- 
plexion could  maX:e  them. 

"TU  take  yoa  by  the  •shrubberies,  my 
lord,  which  is  somewhat  longer,  but  pleas- 
anter  walking,  and  if  you  like  it,  we'll  come 
back  by  the  mil  path,  which  is  mach  shorter." 

"  The  longer  the  road  the  more  of  your 
company,  Miss  Bramlelgh.  Therein  lies  my 
chiei  interest,"  said  he,  tiowing. 

They  talked  away  pleasantly  as  they  went 
alone,  of  the  country  and  the  scenery,  of 
which  new  glimpses  continnally  presented 
themselves,  and  of  the  country  people  and 
their  ways,  so  new  to  each  of  them.  They 
agreed  wonderfully  on  almost  everything, 
but  especially  as  to  the  character  of  the  Irish 
—  so  simple,  so  confiding,  so  trustful,  so 
grateful  for  benefits,  and  so  eager  to  be  well 
governed.  They  knew  it  ail,  the  whole 
complex  web  of  Irish  difficulty  and  English 
misrule  was  clear  and  plain  before  them; 
and  then,  as  they  talked,  they  gained  a 
heisht  from  which  the  blue  broad  sea  was 
visible,  and  thence  descried  a  solitary  sail 
afar  off,  that  set  them  speculating  on  what 
the  island  might  become  when  commerce 
and  trade  should  visit  her,  and  rich  cai^foes 
should  cumber  her  quays,  and  crowd  her 
harbours.  Marion  was  subng  in  her  knowl- 
edge of  industrial  resources ;  but  as  an  ac- 
complished aide-de-camp  always  rides  a  lit- 
tle behind  his  chief,  so  did  she  restrain  her 
acquaintance  with  these  topics*  and  keep 
them  slightly  to  the  rear  of  all  hb  lordship 
advanced.  And  then  he  grew  confidential, 
and  talked  of  coal,  which  mtimately  led  him 
to  himself,  the  theme  of  all  he  liked  the  best 
And  how  different  did  he  talk  now  !  What 
▼igour  and  animation,  what  spirit  did  he  not 
throw  into  his  sketch  1  It  was  the  story  of 
a  great  man  unjustly,  hardly,  dealt  with, 
persecuted  by  an  ung^erous  rivalry,  the 
victim  of  envy.  For  half,  ay,  for  the  tithe 
of  what  he  had  done,  others  had  got  their 
advance  in  the  forage  —  their  blue  ribbons 
and  the  rest  of  it ;  but  Canning  had  been 
jealous  of  him,  and  the  Duke  was  jealous 
of  him,  and  Palmeraton  never  liked  him. 
*'  Of  course,"  he  said,  **  these  are  things  a 
man  buries  in  his  own  breast  Of  all  the 
sorrows  one  encounters  in  life,  the  slights 
are  those  he  last  confesses ;  how  I  came  to 
speak  of  them  now  I  can't  imagine  —  can 
you  ?  "  and  he  turned  fully  towards  her,  and 
saw  that  she  blushed  and  cast  down  her  eyes 
at  the  question. 

"  But,  my  lord,"  said  she,  evading  the  re- 
ply, *^you  give  me  the  idea  of  one  who 
would  not  readily  succumb  to  an  injustice. 
Am  I  right  in  my  reading  of  you  ?  " 

**I  trust  and  hope  you  are,"  said    he 


haughtily ;  "  and  it  is  my  pride  to  think  ] 
have  inspired  that  impression  on  so  btief  m 
acquaintance." 

^*  It  is  my  owB  teaser  too,"  she  added. 
"You  may  convince;  yon  cannot 


me. 


aaid  he, 


V I  widi  I  might  try  the  fonner, 
in  a  tone  of  mSch  meaning. 

**  We  agree  in  so  numy  things,  mj  lord,' 
sud  she  laughin^y,'*  that  there  is  little  oe> 
casion  for  your  persuasive  power.  '  Theic. 
do  you  see  that  smoke- wreath  yonder?  that's 
firom  the  cottage  where  we're  going." 

**  I  wish  I  knew  where .  we  were  goiog,'' 
said  he  with  a  sigh  of  wonderful  tendeiaess. 

"  To  Boseneath,  my  lord.  I  told  yoa  the 
L'Estranges  lived  thm." 

"Yes:  but  it  was  not  that  I  meant," 
added  he  fe^iagly. 

"  And  a  firetty  spot  it  is,"  continued  aba, 
purposely  misunderstanding  him ;  **  so  diel- 
tered  and  secluded.  By  the  way,  what  do 
you  think  of  the  curate's  sister  ?  She  ii 
very  beautiful,  isn't  she  ?  " 

"  Am  I  to  say  the  truth?  " 

"  Of  course  you  are." 

"  I  mean,  may  I  speak  as  though  we  knew 
each  other  very  weU,  and  could  talk  in  con* 
fidence  toother  ?  " 

"  That  IS  what  I  mean." 

*'  And  wish  ?  "  added  he. 

"  Well,  and  wish,  if  you  will  supply  ths 
word." 

"  If  I  am  to  be  frank,  then,  I  don't  ad- 
mire her." 

"  Not  think  her  beautiful  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  there  is  some  beauty  —  a  good 
deal  of  beauty,  if  you  like ;  but  somehow 
it  is  not  allied  with  that  brightness  that  seems 
to  accentuate  beauty.  She  is  tame  and 
cold." 

<*I  think  men  generally  accuse  her  of 
coquetry." 

**  And  there  is  coquetry  too ;  but  of  tbat 
character  the  Frencn  call  minaudenet  ths 
weapon  of  a  very  small  enchantress,  I  as- 
sure you." 

^  Xou  are,  then,  for  the  captivations  thst 
give  no  quarter  ?  "  said  she,  smiling. 

**  It  is  a  fflory  to  be  so  vanquidbed,"  ssid 
he,  heroioaSy. 

**My  sister  declared  the  other  night, 
after  «iulia  had  sung  that  barcarole,  that  yoa 
were  fatally  smittan." 

"And  did  you  concur  in  the  judg- 
ment ?  "  asked  he  tenderly. 

"  At  first,  perhaps  I  did,  but  when  I  cans 
to  know  you  a  little  better  " 

"  After  our  talk  on  the  terrace  ?  " 

"And  even  before  that.  When  Jalia 
was  singing  fixr  you,  —  clearly  for  you,  there 
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-was  no  disguise  in  the  matter,  and  I  whis- 
pered you,  *  What  courace  you  have  I '  you 
said,  ^I  have  been  so  often  under  fire/  — 
from  that  instant  I  knew  you." 

"  Knew  me,  —  how  far  V  " 

"  Enough  to  know  that  it  was  not  to  such 
captivations  you  would  yield,  —  that  you 
had  seen  a  great  deal  of  that  sort  of  thing.*' 

"  Oh,  have  I  not  I " 

^  Perhaps  not  always  unscathed,**  said 
she,  with  a  sly  glance. 

"  I  will  scarcely  go  that  far,"  replied  he, 
Tvith  the  air  of  a  man  on  the  best  possible 
terms  with  himselC  "They  say  he  k  the 
beat  rider  who  has  had  the  most  falls.  At 
least,  it  may  be  said  that  he  who  has  met  no 
disasters  has  encountered  few  perils." 

"  Now,  my  lord,  you  can  see  the  cottage 
completely.  Is  it  not  very  pretty,  and  very 
picturesque,  and  is  there  not  something  very 
interesting, — touching  almost,  in  the  thought 
of  beauty  and  captivation, — dwelling  in 
this  untravelled  wilderness  ?  ** 

He  almost  save  a  little  shudder,  as  his  eve 
followed  the  line  of  the  rugged  mountain, 
till  it  blended  with  the  bleak  and  shinsly 
shore  on  which  the  waves  were  now  washing 
in  measured  plash,  —  the  one  sound  in  the 
universal  silence  around. 

*'  Nothing  but  being  desperately  ^in  love 
could  make  this  solitude  endurable/'  said 
he  at  last 

"  Why  not  try  that  resource,  my  lord  ?  I 
could  almost  promise  ^ou  that  the  young 
lady  who  lives  yonder  is  quite  ready  to  be 
adored  and  worshipped,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing ;  and  it  would  be  such  a  boon  on  the 
frosty  days,  when  the  ground  is  too  hard  for 
hunting,  to  have  this  little  bit  of  romance 
awaiting  you." 

"•  Coquetry  and  French  cookery  pall  upon 
a  man  who  has  lived  all  his  life  abroad,  and 
he  actually  longs  for  a  little  plain  diet,  in 
manners  as  well  as  meals." 

^*  And  then  you  have  seen  all  the  prettv 
acts  of  our  very  pretty  neighbour  so  much 
better  done." 

^'  Done  by  real  artists,"  added  he. 

*'  Just  so.  Amateurship  is  always  a  poor 
thing.  This  is  the  way,  my  lord.  If  you 
will  follow  me,  I  will  be  your  guide  here ; 
the  path  is  very  slippery,  and  you  must  take 
.care  how  you  go." 

'<  When  I  fall,  it  shall  be  at  your  feet," 
•aid  he,  with  his  hand  on  his  heart. 

As  they  gained  the  bottom  of  the  little 
ravine  down  which  the  footpath  lay,  tJiey 
found  Julia,  hoe  in  hand,  at  work  in  the 

garden  before  the  door.    Her  dark  wocdlen 
ress^and  her  straw  hat  were  only  relieved 
in  colour  by  a  blue  ribbon  round  her  throat, 


but  she  was  slightly  flushed  by  ezeroisei 
and  a  little  flumed  perhaps  by  die  surpise 
of  seeing  them,  and  her  beauty,  this  time, 
certainly  lacked  nothing  of  that  briUiancy 
which  Lord  Culduff  had  pronounced  it  de- 
ficient in. 

^*My  brother  will  be  so  Borrj  to  have 
missea  you,  my  lord,"  said  she,  leading  the 
way  into  the  little  drawing-room,  where, 
amidst  many  sisos  of  narrow  fortune,  there 
were  two  or  three  of  those  indications 
which  vouch  for  cultivated  tastes  and  pleas- 
ures. 

*^  I  had  told  Lord  Culduff  so  much  about 
your  cottage;  Julia,"  said  J^larion,  ^^  that  he 
ipsisted  on  oomine  to  see  it,  without  even 
i^prising  you  o£  his  intention." 

*'  It  is  just  as  well,"  said  she  artlessly. 
"  A  little  more  or  less  sun  gives  the  only 
change  in  its  appearance.  Lord  Culduff 
sees  it  now  as  it  looks  nearly  every  day." 

**  And  very  charming  that  is,"  said  he, 
walking  to  the  window  and  looking  out; 
and  then  he  asked  the  name  of  a  headland, 
and  how  a  small  rocky  island  was  called, 
and  on  which  side  lay  the  village  of  Port- 
shandon,  and  at  what  distance  was  the 
church,  the  replies  tp  which  seemed  to  a^ 
ford  him  unmixed  satisfaction,  for  as  he  re- 
sumed  his  seat  he  muttered  several  times  to 
himself,  **  Very  delightful  indeed ;  veiy 
pleasing  in  every  way." 

'*Lord  Culduff  was  asking  me,  as  he 
came  along,"  said  Marion,  ^*  whether  I 
thought  the  solitude  —  I  think  he  called  it 
the  savagery  of  this  spot  —  was  likely  to  be 
better  borne  by  one  native  to  such  wildness, 
or  by  one  so  graced  and  gifted  as  yourself, 
and  I  protest  he  puzzled  me." 

(« I  used  to  think  it  very  lonely,  when  I 
came  here  first,  but  I  believe  1  should  foe 
sorry  to  leave  it  now,"  said  Julia  calmly. 

^  There,  my  lord,"  said  Marion,  *^  you  are 
to  pick  your  answer  out  of  that" 

**  As  to  those  resources,  which  yqu  are  so 
flattering  as  to  call  mysifta  and  graces/' 
said  Julia,  laughing,  ^  such  of  them  at  least 
as  lighten  the  solitude  were  all  learned 
here.  I  never  took  to  gardening  before ;  I 
never  fed  poultfy." 

"^  Oh,  Julia  I  have  mercy  cm  oar  iilii- 
siona" 

•«  Yon  must  tell  me  what  they  are,  before 
I  can  spare  them.  The  curate's  sister  has 
no  claim  to  be  thought  an  enchanted  prin- 


"^  It  is  all  enchantment  I "  said  Lord  Cul- 
dofi,  who  had  only  very  imperfectly  caught 
what  she  said. 

**  Then  I  suppose,  my  lord,"  said  Marion, 
,  ^*  I  ought  to  rescue  you  before 
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tbe  spell  18  complete,  as  I  came  here  in 
qualitj  offfuide."  And  she  rose  .as  she 
spoke.  **  The  piano  has  not  been  opened 
to-day,  Julia.  I  take  it  70U  seldom  sing  of 
a  morning." 

*'  Very  seldom  indeed." 

*'  So  I  told  Lord  Cnldnff;  but  I  promised 
him  his  recompense  in  the  CTening.  You 
are  coining  to  us  to-morrow,  ain't  you  ?  " 

''  I  fear  not  I  think  Greorge  made  our 
excuses.  We  are  to  have  Mr.  Longworth 
and  a  Fronch  friend  of  his  here  with  us." 

«  You  see,  my  lord,  what  a  gay  neigh- 
bourhopd  we  have ;  here  b  a  rival  dinner- 
party," said  Marion. 

'^  lliere's  no  question  of  a  dinner,  they 
come  to  tea,  I  assuro  you,"  said  Julia,  laugh- 

"g. 

^  No,  my  lord,  it's  useless,  quite  hopeless. 
I  assure  you  she'll  not  sing  for  you  of  a 
morning."  This  speech  was  addressed  to 
Lord  Culduff,  as  he  was  turning  over  some 
music-books  on  the  piano. 

**  Have  I  your  permission  to  look  at  these  ?  " 
sud  he  to  Julia,  as  he  opened  a  book  of 
drawings  in  water-colours. 

*^  Of  course,  my  lord.  They  are  mere 
sketches  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  here, 
and  as  you  will  see,  very  hurriedly  done." 

**  And  have  vou  such  coast  scenery  as 
this?"  asked  he,  in  some  astonishment, 
while  he  held  up  a  rocky  headland  of  sev- 
eral hundred  feet,  out  of  the  caves  at  whose 
base  a  tumultuous  sea  was  tumbling. 

^  I  could  show  you  finer  and  b^er  bits 
than  even  that" 

**  Do  you  hear,  mv  lord  ?  "  said  Marion, 
in  a  low  tone,  only  audible  to  himself. 
**  The  fkiT  Julia  is  offering  to  be  your 
guide.  I'm  afraid  it  is  ^wing  late.  One 
does  foiget  time  at  this  cottage.  It  was 
only  the  last  day  I  came  here  I  got  scolded 
for  being  late  at  dinner." 

And  now  ensued  one  of  those  little  bus- 
ttiog  scenes  of  shawling  and  embracing 
with  wluch  young  ladies  separate.  They 
talked  together,  and  laugfaea,  and  kissed, 
and  answered  half-uttered  sentences,  and 
even  seemed  after  parting  to  have  some- 
thing more  to  say ;  they  weto  by  turns  sad, 
and  playful,  and  saupy  —  all  of  these  moods 
being  duly  accompanied  by  graceful  action, 
and  a  chance  display  of  a  hand  or  foot,  as 
it  miffht  be,  and  then  they  parted. 

**  Well,  my  lord,"  said  Marion,  as  they  as- 
cended the  steep  path  that  led  homewards, 
**  what  do  you  say  now  ?  Is  Julia  as  cold 
and  impassive  as  yon  pronounced  her,  or 
are  you  ungrateful  enough  to  ignore  fasci- 
nations all  displayed  and  developed  for 
yoorown  especial  u^vation  ?  " 


**  It  was  very  pTtstty  coqoebpr,  all  of  it" 
said  he,  smiline.  ^  Her  eyelasnes  are  ereo 
longer  than  I  thought  them." 

^  I  saw  that  you  remarked  them,  and  die 
was  gracious  enough  to  remain  looking  at 
the  drawing  sufficiently  long  to  allow  yoa 
full  time  for  the  enjoyment." 

The  steep  and  rugged  paths  were  quite 
as  much  as  Lord  Culdun  could  manage 
without  talking,  and  he  toiled  along  after 
her  in  silence,  tiU  they  gained  the  beach. 

^  At  last  a  bit  of  even  ground,"  exclaimed 
he,  with  a  sigh. 

''  You'll  think  nothing  of  the  hill,  mr 
lord,  when  you've  come*  it  three  or  four 
times,"  said  she,  with  a  malicious  twinkle  of 
the  eye. 

**  Which  is  precisely  what  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  doing." 

**  What  I  not  cultivate  Uie  acquaintance 
so  auspiciously  opened  ?  " 

'*  Not  at  this  price,"  said  he,  looking  at 
his  splashed  boots. 

**  And  that  ezcuxsion,  that  ramble,  or 
whatever  be  the  name  for  it,  you  were  to 
take  together  ?  " 

**  It  is  a  bliss,  I  am  afraid,  I  must  deny 
myself." 

•*  You  are  wrong,  my  lord;  verv  wronjr- 
My  brothers  at  least  assure  me  that  Julia 
is  charming  en  t^te-4-tSte.  Indeed,  Augus- 
tus says  one  does  not  know  her  at  all  til) 
you  have  passed  an  hour  or  two  in  sucb 
confidentisd  intimacy.  He  says  *  she  comes 
out'  —  whatever  that  may  be  —  wonder 
fully." 

**  Oh,  she  comes  out,  does  she  ?  "  said  he, 
caressing  his  whiskers. 

''  That  was  his  phrase  for  it  I  take  it  to 
mean  that  she  ventures  to  talk  with  a  free- 
dom more  common  on  the  Continent  than 
in  these  islands.  Is  that  coming  oat  my 
lord?" 

*;  Well,  I  half  suspect  it  is,"  said  be, 
smiling  faintly. 

'*  And  I  suppose  men  like  that?" 

^  Fm  afraid,  my  dear  Miss  Bramleigb/ 
said  he.  with  a  mock  air  of  deploring; ;  *"  I'm 
afraid  that  in  these  degenerate  days  men 
are  very  prone  to  like  whatever  gives  them 
least  trounle  in  everything,  and  if  a  womso 
will  condescend  to  talk  to  us  on  our  own 
topics,  and  treat  them  pret^  much  in  our 
own  way,  we  like  it,  simply  becauiie  it  di- 
minishes the  distance  between  us.  and  sare^ 
us  that  uphill  clamber  we  are  obliged  to 
take  when  jon  insist  upon  our  scrambling 
up  to  the  high  level  you  live  in.** 

**  It  is  somewhat  of  an  isnoble  conMon 
yoa  have  made  there,"  saia  she,  haogbtily. 
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<<Iknowit  — I  feel  it  — I  deplore  it," 
said  he,  affectedly. 

**  If  men  will,  out  of  mere  indolence  — 
no  matter,"  said  she,  biting  her  lip.  **  111 
not  Bay  what  I  was  goins  to  saj." 

"Fray  do.  I  b^ecn  you  finish  what 
you  have  so  well  begun." 

**  Were  I  to  do  so,  my  lord,"  said  she, 
eravely,  *'  it  might  finish  more  than  that. 
It  might  at  least  go  some  way  towards  finish- 
iaf^  our  acquaintanceship.  I'm  sorely  afraid 
you'd  not  haye  forgiyen  me  had  you  heard 
me  out." 

"  l*d  neyer  haye  forgiyen  myself,  if  I  were 
the  cause  of  it." 

For  some  time  they  walked  along  in  si- 
lence, and  now  the  great  house  came  into 
yiew  —  its  windows  Su  glowing  and  glitter- 
ing in  the  blaze  of  a  setting  sun,  ^ile  a 
&int  breeze  lazily  moyed  the  heavy  folds 
of  the  enormous  nag  that  floated  oyer  the 
high  tower. 

"  I  call  that  a  yery  princely  place,"  said 
he,  stopping  to  admire  it. 

"  Wnat  a  caprice  to  haye  built  it  in  such 
a  spot,"  said  she.  **The  country  people 
were  not  far  wrong  when  they  called  it 
Bishop's  FoUy." 

<<  They  gayest  that  name,  did  they  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  my  lord.  It  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  humble  folk  reconcile  themselves  to 
lowly  fortune ;  they  ridicule  their  betters." 
And  now  she  gave  a  little  low  laugh  to  her- 
self, as  if  some  unuttered  notion  had  just 
amused  her.  •« 

"  What  made  you  smile  ?  "  asked  he.. 


"  A  very  absurd  fiincy  struck  me." 

'*  Let  me  hear  it  Why  not  let  me  share 
in  its  oddity  ?  " 

"  It  might  not  amuse  you  as  much  as  it 
amused  me." 

"  I  am  the  only  one  who  can  decide  that 
point." 

"  Then  I'm  not  so  certun  it  might  not 
annoy  you." 

*'  I  can  assure  you  on  that  head,"  said  he, 


''  Well,  then,  you  shall  hear  it.  The  ca- 
price of  a  great  divine  has,  so  to  say,  regis- 
tered itselfyonder,  and  will  live,  so  Ions  as 
stone  and  mortar  endure,  as  Bishop's  FoUv ; 
and  I  was  thinking  how  strange  it  would  be 
if  another  caprice  just  as  unaccountable 
were  to  give  a  name  to  a  less  pretentious 
edifice,  and  a  certain  charming  cottage  be 
known  to  posterity  as  the  Viscount's  Foliy. 
You're  not  angry  with  me,  are  you  ?  " 

"  I'd  be  very  angry  indeed  with  you,  with 
myself,  and'  with  the  whole  world,  if  I 
thought  such  a  casualty  a  possibility." 

'*  f  assure  you,  when  I  said  it  I  didn't  be- 
lieye  it,  my  lord,"  said  she,  looking  at  him 
with  much  graciousness ;  *'  and,  indeed,  I 
would  never  nave  uttered  the  impertinence 
if  you  had  n6t  forced  me.  There,  there 
goes  the  first  bell ;  we  shall  have  short  time 
to  dress,"  —  and  with  a  very  meaning  smile 
and  a  familiar  gesture  of  her  hand,  she 
tripped  up  the  steps  and  disappeared. 

"1.  think  I'm  aU  right  in  that  quarter," 
was  his  lordship's  reflection  as  he  mounted 
the  stairs  to  his  room. 


£10,000  FEB  ANNUH. 

If  I  had  ten  thousand  a  year 
I  think  I  could  manage  to  spend  it. 

Could  squander  the  hal(  very  near, 
And,  as  for  the  rest,  —  I  could  lend  it. 

Could  Bouander  the  half,  I  should  say, 
On  fofty,  on  vice,  and  on  sorrow, 

On  dreary  debauches  to-day. 
Repentance  and  headache  to-morrow. 

Could  purchase  with  half  of  my  wealth. 
Or  less,  if  I  cared  to  dtminisb, 

Bad' morals,  bad  consdenoe,  bad  healthy 
And  a  bad-ish  look<out  at  tfie  finish. 


And  the  rest  of  my  gold  I  could  lend 
The  friend  who  in  want  had  stood  by  me, 

And  lose  both  my  money  and  friend 
For  thenceforward  for  ever  he'd  shy  me. 


If  I  had  ten  thousand  a  year, 

The  sentiment  may  seem  clap-trappy, 
I'm  blest  if  I  think  it's  so  clear 

I  should  not  be  sick  and  unhappy. 


At  present  I've  friends  —  very  dear  — 
Health  and  comfort,  as  long  as  I'm  thrifty, 

So  I  don't  want  ten  thousand  a  year, 
I'm  content  with  my  hundred  and  fifty. 
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THE  COST  OF  COAL. 

FiLB  ap  the  blazing  fire 
Wwm  to  oar  heairs  desire^ 
Let  those  who  like  inqaire 

How  hard  the  frost  is ; 
But  as  the  pleasant  ^low 
Quickens  oar  spurits^flow, 
Sarety  we  ought  to  know 

How  much  the  cost  is ! 

Not  the  cash  price  per  ton ; 
But  how  the  coal  is  won ; 
What  manful  work  is  done 

By  nerve  and  daring; 
How  much  in  mortal  strain, 
Wearing  out  heart  and  brain, 
How  much  in  grief  and  pain, 

Tears  and  despairing  I 

Think  of  the  miner's  toil, 
Fathoms  beneath  the  soil,  , 

Long  hours  of  weary  moil, 

Woriring  by  one  Mght ; 
Patient  and  strong  and  brmye, 
Oft  in  that  dismal  cave, 
I>igging  himself  a  grave. 

Far  from  the  sunlight. 

Think  what  a  dreary  time ! 
Ever  he  breathes  a  eUme 
Heavy  with  heat  and  grime, 

Through  every  season ; 
Barrows  throagh  fields  of  coal. 
More  as  a  giant  mole, 
Than  as  with  haman  soul. 

Guided  by  reason. 

Works,  as  his  lot  is  cast; 
Works  till  some  fatal  blast 
Spreads,  as  it  rushes  past, 

Fear  and  amazement. 
Needless  his  fate  to  tell. 
Cramped  in  his  narrow  cell. 
Knowing,  alas !  too  well. 

What  that  quick  blase  meant. 

Hundreds  of  workers  round 
Know  that  the  cmd  sound. 
Echoing  under  ground, 

Finds  them  defenceless ; 
Useless  their  safety  lamp. 
Too  late  their  hurried  tramp. 
Caught  by  the  flerjr  damp, 

Shattered  and  sMueless. 

Vainly  they  seek  the  shaft. 
Either  by  strength  or  craft 
Swifter  the  deadly  draught 

Covers  tne  distance. 
Lying,  with  pallid  face. 
Each  on  the  very  place 
Where  he  gave  up  the  race. 
Run  for  existence. 


Pitf  those  study  men. 
Ne'er  to  see  home  again. 
Hearty  and  hopeful  when 

Leaving  that  morning; 
Working  in  endless  gloom. 
Meeting  an  awful  doom. 
Sent  to  an  early  tomb  — 

Sent  without  warning. 

Not  many  hours  hefbre. 
Each  at  his  cottage  door 
Parted  ftom  those  who  boro 

Names  that  are  dearest ; 
Having  no  thought  nor  fear 
That  the  dark  hour  was  near 
When  would  be  broken  here 

Ties  of  the  nearest : 

Never  to  meet  on  earth 
Her  who  ^ve  life  its  worth. 
Sharing  his  grief  and  mirth. 

Seeking  his  pleasure ; 
Neyei'  again  to  see 
Children  in  happy  glee. 
Climbing  about  his  knee. 

Brightening  his  leisure. 

Quickly  the  news  hiss  spread 
Through  the  town  overbad ; 
Not  many  words  aro  said. 

All  whisper  sadly. 
Gallant  men,  good  and  braye. 
Hoping,  at  least,  to  save 
Some  from  a  livine  grave. 

Venture  down  gladly. 

* 

Round  that  devoted  pit 
Groups  of  mute  women  sit, 
Loth  the  sad  spot  to  quit, 

Hoping,  still  hoping. 
While  the  men  working  there 
Do  all  that  heroes  dare, 
Throagh  the  dark  poisoned  air 
Painfully  groping. 

Fearfal  the  risks  diey  nin 
Ere  their  sad  duty  done. 
Gives  the  dead,  one  by  one. 
Back  to  their  near  ones. 
Watching,  with  straining  eyes, 
As  those  still  figures  rise. 
Dreading  to  recognise 

One  or  more  dear  ones. 


Piercing  the  wail  and  load 
Wrung  from  that  stricken  crowd ; 
Wives  with  their  faces  bowed. 

Sisters,  and  mothers ; 
Bitter  the  tears  they  shed 
Over  those  qniet  dead. 
Winners  of  daily  bread, 

Hnsbnnda  and  bnMliflnk 
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Think  of  their  seTered  lirei. 
Scarcely  a  man  snrntes ; 
Pity  their  weeping  wiyes, 

WiTes  now  no  longer. 
Dry  the  lone  widow's  tear. 
Calm  the  sad  mother's  fear, 
Cherish  her  children  dear 

Till  they  grow  stronger. 

Erer  on  wintiy  nights. 

As  tbt  hright  fire  and  lights  — 

Where  are  more  pleasant  sights  1  - 

Make  the  room  cheerful, 
Spare  one  kind  pitying  thought, 
How  the  deep  mine  is  wronenty 
With  what  dark  perils  fraught, 

Sudden  and  fearfcd. 


Then,  to  sum  up  the  whole, 

Paid  as  the  price  of  coal,  * 

Add  to  the  gloomy  roll 

What  the  life  lost  is ; 
Think  that  each  miner^s  fate 
Leayes  a  home  desolate. 
Then  you  may  estimate 

How  much  the  cost  is. 


Mb.  OLABSTOirB  aitd  "Ecob  Homo."  — 
Bfr.  Gladstone  has  contributed  to  the  January 
namberof  Good  Words -^^a  eyery  one  knows 
—  an  article  on  the  book  "  Eoce  Homo."    It 
is  the  most  discriminating  and  elaborate  yin- 
dicafcaon  of  the  author's  line  of  argument  we 
have  yet  seen,  and  will  in  all  probability  eire 
a  freao  impetus  to  the  sale  of  the  book^  and  in- 
duce many  persons  to  study  it  who  have  hither- 
to fonned  tneir  opinion  of  it  at  second  hand. 
Mr.   Gladstone  snows  that  the  offence  of  the 
author  of  "Ecce  Homo"  is  quite  as  much 
against  the  sceptics  as  against  orthodoxy ;  in- 
aamach  as  he  has  succeeded  in  "  bringing  home 
to  the  reader's  mind  with  a  wonderful  force  and 
fineshness  this  impression,  that  there  is  some- 
thing or  other  called  the  Goapal,  which  what- 
ever it  be,  has  yery  strong,  and  what  may  eyen 
turn  out  to  be  yery  formidable  claims  not  mere- 
ly on  the  intellectual  condescension,  but  on  the 
loyal  allegiance  and  humble  obedience  of  man- 
kind.   To  drive  home  this  impression  to  the 
heart  and  mind  of  the  nineteenth  century,  now 
already  grown  elderly  and  growing  old,  disturbs 
the  self-complacency  of  a  mind  determined  upon 
comfort,  and  naturally  enongh  constitutes  a 
grave  offence  in  the  views  of  those  to  whom 
the  chequered,  but  still  noble  fabric  of  actual 
Christianity,  still  casting  its  majestic  light  and 
shadow  over  the  whole  civilized  world,  is  a 
rank  eyesore  and  an  intolerable  grievance." 
To  the  "  objector  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy  tfiis 


yoliine,  quite  apart  tiom  those  occasional  of- 
fisnces  (as  we  wUl  call  them)  of  language  that 
have  already  been  mentioned,  delivers  a  most 
serious  challenge,"  because  it  shows  the  chara<y 
ter  of  our  Lonl  on  the  human  side  only,  where- 
as they  hold,  "  that  He  is  not  a  mere  man,  but 
is  Qod  made  man  ;  and  that  He  ought  not  to 
be  exhibited  in  any  Christian  work  as  a  man 
only,  but  as  God  and  man."  Of  such  an  ob- 
jector Mr.  Gladstone  inquires,  <*  whether  their 
impatience  of  a  detailed  picture  of  our  Lord  in 
His  humanity  is  really  so  unequiyocal  a  sign  of 
orthodoxy  as  tiiey  suppose ;  or  whether,  on  the 
contrary,  it  may  rather  be  a  token  that  the  re- 
ligious mind  among  us  has,  from  want  of  ha- 
bitual cnltiyation,  grown  dry  and  irreeeptive  on 
that  side  of  the  Christian  creed,  so  that  the  kind 
of  writing  which  they  encounter  with  rebuke 
and  suspicion  b  the  very  kind  which  is  needed 
to  bring  us  back  to  the  full  vigour  of  that 
mixed  conception  of  the  character  and  person 
of  our  Lord,  which  in  reality  according  to  the 
aefaiowledgment  of  nearly  sil  communions  of 
Uie  Christian  name,  is  the  central  idea  of  the 
Christian  system."  In  answer  to  the  charge 
that  the  author  teaches  half  truths,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone replies  that  while  this  is  indeed  "  inde- 
fensible and  mischievous  when  they  are  taught 
as  whole  truths,"  there  is  ''  an  order  and  suc- 
cession in  the  process  of  instruction,  and  that 
which  is  not  good  as  a  resting-place  may  be  ez- 
ceUent  and  most  necessary  as  a  stage  in  an  on- 
ward journey,"  for  it  iMist  He  remembered  the 
author's  method  is  tentative  and  not  didactic. 
In  concluding  the  first  paper  on  the  subject,  lir. 
GHadstone  proceeds  by  a  most  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  im&ta  to  point  out  that  the  author 
of  "  Ecce  Homo,"  in  approaching  our  Lord's 
character  on  the  human  side,  is  not  departing 
from  the  spirit  of  "  the  original  and  great  evan- 
ffelium  of^the  Gospels  themselves,'  nor  even 
nom  their  very  form.  We  can  hardly  expect 
our  words  to  reach  many  who  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  reading  mis  remarkable  article, 
appearing  as  it  does  in  a  magazine  which  pen- 
etrates to  the  interior  of  China,  and  is  eagerly 
looked  for  by  the  Pitcaim  Islanders !  but  we 
cannot  withhold  our  testimony  to  its  value  and 
interest.  ^  Nonamfifrmui. 


A  BOOK  is  coming  home  fh>m  India  which 
ought  to  be  of  rare  interest.  It  is  a  collec- 
tion of  reports  by  the  leading  Indian  offi- 
cers as  to  native  opinion  on  tte  comparatiye 
merits  of  Native  and  British  Grovemments  in 
India.  It  is  said  to  be  very  frank,  and  if  it 
contains  the  opinions  of  the  great  natiye  politi- 
cians, of  the  men  who  bear  rule  in  Native 
States,  it  will  be  almost  invalaable  to  the  Indi- 
an politician.  We  trust  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
will  see  that  it  is  given  to  the  pubUc  early,  and 
if  possible  uneditM.  —  Spectator, 
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RAISINS    AND    CUBBANT& 


Baibiitb  akd  C1TBRAKT8.  —  The  mimeroas 
yarieties  of  grapea  which  prodaoe  the  various 
wines  of  commerce  are  tne  effects  simply  of 
different  degrees  of  climate  and  soil.  Thus  we 
find  that  difierent  districts  produce  fruit  more 
or  less  valaed  for  the  abundance  or  richness  of 
their  juice.  The  smaller  berries  are  generally 
the  most  esteemed  for  this  purpose.  In  some 
districts,  however,  the  prodnce  is  quite  unfit  for 
wine-malcing-,  and  the  fruits  are  then  dried  and 
form  the  raisins  of  our  shops.  All  raisins, 
then,  whether  they  be  Muscatels,  Valencias,  or 
whatever  variety,  are  in  reality  true  grapes, 
differing  from  the  wine  grapes  only  in  size,  or 
the  absence  of  the  juicy  principle  which,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  develops  into  fiesh  or  pulp. 
The  best  raisins  are  grown  on  the  Spanish 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  climate  about 
Valencia  and  Malaga  apparently  suiting  them 
better  than  anywhere  else.  But  raisins  are  also 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  lower  pacts  of 
Greece,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent. The  Muscatel  is  the  finest  kind  of  rai- 
sin imported.  The  preparation  or  drying,  upon 
which  the  valoe  of  the  fruit  to  a  great  extent 
depends,  is  in  its  case  conducted  differently 
from  that  of  the  more  common  kinds.  Usually 
the  grapes  are  gathered  in  bunches  when  fully 
ripe,  and  hung  up  or  spread  out  to  dry.  These 
are  afterwards  placed  in  vessels  full  of  holes, 
and  dipped  in  a  lye  made  of  wood  ashes  and 
vanilla,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  salt  and 
oil.  This  brings  the  saccharine  jnioe  to  the 
surface,  and  causes  the  dark  brown  colour  as 
well  as  the  crystallisation  of  sugar  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  cheaper  fniit.  The  best 
varieties  are  simply  dried  m  the  sun  before  re- 
moval from  the  tree.  The  fhiit  is  carefully 
watched,  and  when  at  the  proper  stage  of  ripe- 
ness the  stalks  of  the  bunches  are  partly  cut 
through  and  allowed  to  hang  till  dry,  the  fhiit 
by  this  means  retaining  its  bloom,  and  being  a 
light  coloor  when  dry.  Amongst  the  many 
varieties  of  raisins  known  in  commerce  are  Va- 
lentias,  Denias,  and  Lexias  firom  Spain,  and 
Malagas  from  Malaga,  in  Granada.  AU  these 
varieties  of  fruit  are  imported  into  this  coun- 
try in  what  are  commercially  called  boxes  and 
half  boxes  of  half  a  hundredweight  gross.  The 
small  light-coloured  raisins  known  as  Sultanas 
we  receive  from  Smyrna,  and,  as  everybody 
knows,  these  are  devoid  cif  "  stones,"  or  more 
{properly  seeds.  This  seedless  form  has  been 
brought  alK>ut  by  a  higher  state  of  cultivation, 
and  usually  fetcnes  a  higher  price  in  the  mar- 
ket. A  common  cheap  fruit  .is  also  imported 
from  Smyrna,  quite  the  reverse  of  the  little  Sul- 
tana, being  of  a  very  dark  colour,  and  having 
very  lar^e  seeds.  The  little  black  fruits,  which 
in  a  culinary  sense  are  of  so  much  value,  and 
which  common  usage  and  the  corruption  of  a 
word  has  taught  us  to  call  currants,  are  like- 
wise a  small,  seedless  variety  of  grape.  The 
word  currant  is  derived  from  Corinth,  which 
was  originally  the  principal  place  of  its  cultiva- 
tion.   If  the  ancient  Connth  no  longer  supplies 


us  with  the  bulk  of  this  most  useful  fniit»  the 
whole  of  our  imports  are  still  brought  from 
the  numerous  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and 
the  neighbouring  shores  of  Aaia  Minor.  —  Goad 
Words, 


Trx  Star  has  published  a  poem  of  Gari- 
baldi's,^  "  Garibaldi's  Answer  to  Victor  Hugo, 
transmitted  and  done  into  English  by  an  Ox- 
ford Graduate."  It  shows  decisirely  that  Graxi- 
baldi  has  no  common  command  of  poetical 
rhetoric,  some  of  which  (as  translated  by  the 
Oxford  ^duate  at  least)  is  exceedingly  keeo 
a^d  brilluint  Take  this,  for  instance,  in  apol- 
ogy for  accepting  Victor  Emanuel  afker  de- 
throning Bomba :  — 

"  To  spare  the  Italy  we  loved  this  strain 

Of  the  old  agony  borne  all  again, 

We  drove  the  Bourbon  out  and   took   Aat 

other,  — 
Dethroned  a  corpse,  and  set  up  its  sick  broth' 
eri" 

The  poem  is  long,  full  of  not  so  much  the  en- 
thusiasm as  the  fanaticism  of  humanity,  and 
entirely  in  Garibaldi's  finest  Shelleyan  atiain. 
There  is  one  of  his  noble  magnanimous  touches 
in  it, —  we  mean  the  italiciz^  words  on  I«ouis 
Kapoleon  — 

"  Warned  off  from  Mexico  -~  foiled  at  Berlin  — 
He  slew  my  tads  —  my  Roman  boys  !  to  '  win 
Prestige.'    He  won  it.  '  Ah  I  good  Friend  !  thy 

verse 
Thunders  the  judgment  of  a  righteous  cone 
On  those  soiled  laurel  leaves,  ^ut  let  him  be, 
He  does  the  things  he  must !    Wait  thoa  and 

see! 
A  little  while  his  shameless  scheme  prevafls, 
A  little  while,  and  God's  long-suffenng -fiuJa. 
And  when  he  ends,  and  we  nunf  pihf  him, 
The  dawn  will  break  on  Europe  dead  and  dim; 
The  dawn  of  brotherhood,  and  love,  and  peace. 
The  light  of  a  new  time,  when  there  shall  ce»e 
This  clang  of  armies  over  Christian  lands  ; 
And  nations,  tearing  off  their  Lasams-baDds, 
Shall  rise,  —  see  face  to  face,  —  and  sadly  aay, 
*  Why  were  we  foes  1  why  did  we  serve  —  and 

slay  1 ' " 

Can  anything  resemble  more  closely  in  tone 
the  spirit  of  Shelley's  HeOat  ending  with,  — 

"  Oh  cease !  must  hate  and  death  return  t 

Cease  I  must  men  kill  and  die  ? 

Cease  I  drain  not  to  the  dregs  the  nm 

Of  bitter  prophecy. 

The  world  is  weary  of  the  past. 

Oh  might  it  die  or  rest  at  kst ! " 
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514  THE    DRIFTING    BOAT. — TRODDEN    FLOWBBSy     ETC. 


THE    DRIFTING    BOAT. 

It  had  floated  away  from  the  beach  and  baj. 

Out  of  sight  of  tower  and  town, 
An  empty  and  battered  boat, 

And  that  boat  would  not  go  down. 
The  morning  rose  on  the  waters  wide. 

And  the  night  fell  cold  and  dark, 
Tet  ever  on  with  the  wind  and  tidB 

Drifted  that  battered  bark. 

'The  sail  had  passed  from  its  broken  mast. 

And  its  painted  pride  was  dim  ; 
The  salt  sea-weed  clung  roond  its  bows, 

Which  had  been  so  sharp  and  trim. 
Where  were  the  merry  mates  and  free, 

Who  had  gone  with  it  afloat, 
We  never  learned  ;  but  the  world's  wide  sea 

Hath  lives  like  that  drifting  boat  — 

Lives  that  in  early  storms  have  lost 

Anchor  and  sail  and  oar. 
And  never,  except  on  Lethe's  shore. 

Can  come  to  moorings  more  ; 
Out  of  whose  loveless,  trustless  days 

The  hope  and  the  heart  have  gone  — 
Good  ships  go  down  in  stormy  seas, 

But  those  empty  boats  drift  on  I 

Thev  had  hearts  to  sail  in  the  wind's  eye  once ; 

They  had  hands  to  reef  and  steer, 
With  a  stretch  that  would  not  stoop  to  chance. 

And  a  faith  that  knew  no  fear ; 
But  the  years  were  long  and  the  storms  were 
strong, 

And  the  rainbow  flag  was  furled, 
And  they  that  laanched  for  the  skies  have  grown 

But  the  drift-wood  of  the  world. 


TRODDEN   FLOWERS. 

Thbrb  are  some  hearts  that,  like  the  roiAng 
vine, 
Cling  to  unkindly  rocks  and  mined  towers. 
Spirits  that  suffer  and  do  not  repine  ^ 

Patient  and  sweet  as  lowly-trodden  flowers 
That  from  the  passer's  heel  arise 
And  fling  back  odorous  breath  instead  of 
sighs. 

But  there  are  other  hearts  that  will  not  feel 
The  lonely  love  that  haunts  their  eyes  and 
ears; 
That  wound  fond  faith  with  anger  worse  than 
steel, 
And  out  of  pity's  spring  draw  idle  tears.     * 
O,  Nature !  shall  it  ever  be  thy  will 
111  things  with  good  to  mingle,  good  with  ill  f 

Whv  should  the  heavy  foot  of  sorrow  press 
l^he  willing  heart  of  uncomplaining  love  — 

Meek  charity  that  shrinks  not  from  distress. 
Gentleness,  loth  her  tyrants  to  reprove  1 

Thout;h  virtue  weep 'forever  and  lament, 
Will  one  hard  heart  turn  to  her  and  repent  ? 


Why  should  the  reed  be  broken  that  wiU  bend. 
And  they  that  dry  the  tears  in  others'  eyes 

Feel  their  own  anguish  swelling  vrithoat  ead. 
Their  summer  darkened  with   the  smoke  of 
sighs  ? 

Sure,  love  to  some  £ur  region  of  his  own 
Will  flee  at  last,  and  leave  us  here  alone. 

Love  weepeth  always  —  weepeth  for  the  paat. 
For  woes  that  are,  for  woes  that  tnaj  betide ; 

Why  should  not  hard  ambition  weep  at  haat. 
Envy  and  hatred,  avarice  and  pride  ? 

Fate  whispers.  Sorrow  is  your  lot ; 
They  would  be  rebels :  love  rebelleth  not 


AN  EMPEROR'S  LITTLE  GAME. 

• 

What  he  wants  his  Army  for 

Do  ^on  wish  me  to  explain  ? 
That,  if  needful,  be,  by  war, 

Biay  the  papal  power  maintain. 
Though  an  Empire  he  commands. 

And  on  Freedom's  neck  doth  tread, 
Not  as  yet  have  priestly  bands 

Placed  a  crown  upon  bh  head. 

Seyekth  Pius  did  not  stick 

Pliantly  to  knuckle  down. 
Hold  a  candle  to  Old  Nick, 

And  Napolbok  First  to  crown. 
Principles  may  scarce  be  meet 

For  a  Sovereign  Pontiff's  grub. 
But  Ninth  Pios,  too,  may  eat 

Syllabus  Uke  Syllabub. 

Pius  Nikth,  within  bis  breast, 

Cardinals  has  hatching  got. 
Eggs,  as  in  a  goose's  nest. 

And  a  Cousin  'mongst  the  lot ; 
Cardinals  of  Gallic  race : 

When  the  present  Pope  they  lose, 
In  his  Holiness's  place 

Won't  they  well  know  whom  to  choonf 

Scheming  Uncle  could  not  quite 

Get  a  Pope  to  be  his  tool ; 
^ajply,  Nephew  thinks  he  might, 

Through  a  papal  kinsman,  mle, 
Getting  underneath  his  thumb 

Nations  which  the  French  do  call 
Latin,  so  as  to  become 

Lord  and  master  of  them  all. 

"  Arm  ! "  his  word  is,  therefore,  still, 

Who  declared  his  Empire  peace. 
Fighting  men  it  is  his  will, 

Consequently,  to  increase. 
Chassepot  rifles  overthrew 

Those  who  fought  to  set  Home  free. 
Next  what  wonders  they  may  do 

Will  the  Gennans  wait  to  see ! 
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£>om  The  Quarterly  BcTlew. 

.  yi.  —  1.  Human  Loaffeviiy.  3j  James 
Eaaton.     Salisbury.     1 799. 

2.  The  Code  of  HttaUk  and  Longevity,  In 
4  Vols.  By  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart 
Edinburgh.     1807. 

3.  ArmaU  of  Health  and  Long  Life.    3j 

Joseph  Taylor.    London.    1818. 

4.  Records  of   Longevity.     By    Thomas 

Bailey.    London.    1867. 

5.  Long4ivers ;  a  curious  History  of  Per- 
sons of  both  SexeSy  who  have  lived  several 
a^es  and  grown  young  again.  By  £uge- 
nius  Philalethes.  London.     1722. 

6.  Hermippus  Redivious ;  or  the  Sage's  Tri- 
umph over  Old  Age  and  the  Grave. 
Third  Edition.    London.     1771. 

7.  A  Treatise  on  Temperance,    By  Lodo- 

wick  Comaro,  a  noble  gentleman  of 
Venice.  Faithfully  En^hed.  Lon- 
don.   1678. 

It  18  told  of  the  late  Sir  G.  Comewall 
*  Lewis,  that,  when  canvaising  Herefordshire 
in  1852,  he  was  in  the  midst  of  an  enquiry 
into  the  truth  of  reported  cases  of  lon^rit^. 
This  enquiry  was  so  far  uppermost  m  las 
thoughts,  that  when  a  Tonr  Toter  flatly  de- 
clined to  support  his  candidature,  he  placid- 
ly responded, '  I  am  sorry  you  can't  give 
me  your  vote,  but  perhaps  you  can  teirme 
whether  any  person  has  died  in  your  parish 
at  an  extraordinary  age.'  The  story  is 
characteristic,  and  students  of  *  Notes  and 
Queries  '  will  remember  that  the  statesman 
of  whom  it  is  told  contributed  to  that  peri- 
odical several  papers  on  longerity  and  cen- 
tenarianism  —  topics  which  haye  eyer  pos- 
sessed an  attraction  for  the  learned  and 
unlearned,  and  about  which  there  is  such  a 
dash  of  romance  and  manrel  as  to  make 
them  peculiarly  fit  game  for  a  mind  which 
is  set  upon  '  stablishiUg  truth  and  startling 
error.'  It  b  a  pity  that  the  research  of  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis  was  so  early  lost  to  his  generic 
tion ;  though  he  was,  we  suspect,  on  the 
high  way  to  become  convinced '  nolens  to- 
lens '  that  there  were  in  his  own  day  flaw- 
len  cases  o£ female  centenarianism,  although 
the  parish  registers  ransacked  at  his  m- 
stance  had  flailed  to  satisfy  him  as  to  males 
of  equal  length  of  jears.  We  must  own, 
too,  that  while  sharing  to  the  full  the  na- 
tional pride  in  so  remarkable  a  scholar,  our 
reverence  for  his  powers  of  investigation 
fails  to  force  assent  to  one  of  his  arguments 
with  regard  to  longevity,  namely,  that,  be- 
cause since  the  Chnstian  era  no  person  of 
royal  or  noble  birth  mentioned  in  history 
has  reached  the  ag^  of  one  hundred  years,  I 


there  is  a  presumption  that  human  liCe,  un- 
der existing  circumstances,  does  not  reach 
that  term.  He  was  wont  to  argue  that,  the 
higher  the  rank,  the  greater  would  be  the 
care  with  which  life  would  be  tended,  the 
greater  the  chance  of  accuracy  with  regard 
to  dates,  the  more  favourable  m  all  respects 
the  conditions  required  for  length  of  days. 
Now,  it  does  not  appear,  either  at  first  sight 
or  after  a  review  of  the  lucubrations  of 
writers  on  longevity,  that '  gentle  nurture ' 
has  any  special  title  to  claim  the  largest 
number  of  candidates  for  its  honours.  Ex- 
posure to  weather,  inevitable  in  the  case  of 
the  poorer  classes,  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  cause 
of  early  mortality ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  quite  as 
fully  established,  that  however  much  cold 
and  hardship  try  the  general  health  up  to 
mid-age,  those  who  hoM  out  till  that  period 
against  these  generally  live  long.  In  Sir 
John  Sinclair's  exhaustive  *  Code  of  Health 
and  Longevity,'  Dr.  Waterhouse,  Professor 
of  Ph;pic  at  Cambridge,  New  England,  in 
1804,  is  quoted  as  attributing  the  many  in- 
stances of  longevity  which  his  country  af- 
fords to  the  mediocrity  of  men's  circum- 
stances. '  We  are  not,'  he  writes,  *  rich 
enough  to  be  luxurious,  nor  so  distressed  by 
poverty  as  to  be  pressed  prematurely  to  the 
grave  ; '  *  and  this  remark,  though  it  points 
to  the  midway  between  the  richest  and  the 
poorest  as  the  likeliest  field  of  long-life, 
would  assuredly  exclude  the  heads  that 
wear  a  crown,  as  well  as  those  of  the  ranks 
which  are  entitled,  more  or  less,  to  stand 
near  the  throne.  The  cares  of  state  —  the 
excitements  of  poHtics  or  military  enter- 
prise—  the  brain  work  incidental  to  tangled 
policies  and  court  cabals  —  are  sufficiently 
calculated  to  wear  out  a  very  delicately- 
constructed  machine,  to  justify  the  resort 
to  other  classes  than  the  highest,  or  even  the 
high,  for  the  discovery  of  cases  of  longevity. 
*  It  is  not,'  says  Easton,  a  well-known  col- 
lector of  cases  of  long  life, '  the  rich  or 
great,  not  those  who  depend  on  medicines, 
that  become  old,  but  such  as  use  much  exer- 
cise, are  exposed  to  the  fresh  air,  and  whose 
food  is  plain  and  moderate,  as  farmers,  gar- 
deners, fishermen,  labourers,  soldiers,  and 
such  men  as  perhaps  never  employed  their 
thoughts  on  tbe  means  used  to  promote  lon- 
gevity.'f 

No  doubt  there  is  cogency  in  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis's  argument,  that,  the  lower  the  rank, 
the  greater  will  be  the  tendency  to  marvel 
at  reputed  old  age.  Sympathy,  interest, 
charity,  will  combine  to  bruit  about  the 
miracle ;  and  among  the  illiterate,  who  have 

•  '  Sir  John  SinelAir/  1. 100;  of.  !t.  632,  k/a, 
t  EMton,  Introdaetion,  pp.  xi.  xiL 
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Uttle  of  the  sceptical  element,  sach  errors 
as  arise  oat  of  coofoonding  parent  with  cbild, 
or  two  children  of  the  same  family  and  name, 
of  whom  the  second  is  born  after  the  death 
of  thefint,  one  with  another,  will  naturatly 
pass  undetected  more  frequently  than  in  a 
nigher  grade  of  society.  Such  mistakes  nulli- 
fy a  fair  sprinkling  of  well-promising  eases ; 
and  not  a  few,  probably,  are  referable  to 
witless  ignorance  on  the  one  side,  or  to  wit- 
ting mischief  and  waggery  on  the  other. 
The  rustic  will  gape  unsospecdngly  at  the 
tombstone  at  CSare  Prior,  Worcestershire, 
which  ascribes  to  an  old  forefather  of  the 
hmnlet  the  goodly  length  of  909  years.  Bat 
the  record  meant  nothing  patriarchal.  The 
Tillage  chiseller,  hazy  aboat  numeration, 
wished  to  score  89,  and  engraved  90  first 
and  9  afterwards.  In  St.  Leonard's  choroh- 
yard,  Shoreditch,  there  is  or  was  a  grave- 
stone, on  which,  by  a  subsequent  alteration 
of  1  into  2  by  some  wag,  a  buried  worthy 
has  the  credit  of  100  more  years  than  the 
hondred  and  seven,  which  lus  relatiYes  at- 
tributed to  him.  Tet,  allowance  made  for 
Ignorance  and  credulity,  mischief  and  ex- 
aggeration, it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  of  the 
very  many  cases  quoted,  in  which  persons 
have  exceeded  a  hundred  years,  a  tolerable 
renduum  will  not  survive  the  sifting-process. 
If  persons  within  our  knowledge  have 
reached  ninety-seven  or  ninety-eight  years, 
why  limit  man's  life  to  that  bound,  and  dis- 
credit all  alleged  excesses  of  four,  five,  or  half 
a  dozen  years  ?  Concede  the  excess  over  the 
Psalmist's  figure  of  as  many  years  as  twenty- 
nx  or  twenty-eight,  and  what  forbids  us  to 
allow  it  to  DC  made  thirty  or  thirty-five  ? 
The  line  is  drawn  too  tightly.  If  we  credit 
the  extension  of  man's  years  to  within  three 
or  four  short  of  a  hundred,  the  upholders  of 
man's  longevity  under  favourable  conditions 
have  gained  a  large  admission,  and  can  af- 
ford to  allow  a  rebate  or  discount  upon  their 
occasionally  much  larger  fibres. 

And  that  such  an  extension  of  man's  term 
of  days  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  analogies 
of  brute  life  the  researches  of  Bufibn  and 
Haller  have  gone  far  to  show.  The  former 
held  that  *  the  man  who  did  not  die  of  acci- 
dental causes  reached,  everywhere,  the  age 
of  ninety  or  a  hundred ; '  and  the  physiolo- 
0st  agrees  in  substance  with  the  naturalist. 
The  calculation  of  Buffbn  was  based  on  the 
proportion  which  duration  of  life  bears,  in 
all  animals,  to  duration  of  years  of  growth. 
A  dog  attains  full  growth  in  two  years, 
which  he  can  multiply  by  five  or  six  in  his 
term  of  life.  The  horse,  full  grown  at  four 
years,  can  live  six  or  seven  times  as  long, 
i.  e,  twenty-five  or  twenty-ttx  years.     On 


the  same  principle,  argued    Bnfibn,  tnam^ 
fourteen  years  in  growing,  can  live  six  or 
seven  times  that  term,  or,  to  ninety  or  a  hun- 
dred years.  ^  The  researches,  too,  of  the 
French  physicians,  most  recentlv  diose  of 
Dr.  Acosta  of  Paris,  into  the  subject  of  the 
commencement  of  decadence,  while  shewing 
much  diversity  as  to  the  ^  climacteric '  ~ 
which  according  to  the  Greeks  was  49,  ac> 
cording  to  M.  Flourens  70,  and  according  to 
the  Arabs  69  and  Sl,Le.  seven  times  aod 
nine  times  their  magic  *  nine '  —  corroborate 
the  opinion  that  certun  organizations  are 
proof  against  the  ravages  of  time  and  the 
attacks  of  sickness  and  death.     Some  mea 
retun  their  vigour  of  mind  and  intellect  tfll 
ninety  or  a  hundred.    In  his  *■  Traits  de  h 
vieillesas    Hygi^nique '  (constantly  quoted 
in  M.  Floarens's  interesting  chapter  *  on  old 
ace')*,   M.  Reyeill^Pariae,  a  deceased 
physician  and  philanthropist,  distinguisbei 
between  the  life  of  action  and  theitfe  of 
power,  the  '  vireo  in  posse '  and  the  '  vireo 
m  actu,'  the  *  forces  in  reserve*  and  ths 
*  forces  in  use,'  which  are  the  disposable 
fond  of  man's  strength.     As  he  descends  the 
hill  wof  life  he  finds  the  l&ck  of  the  former, 
which  in  youth  were  saperabundant ;  he  has 
to  trust  in  the  main  to  his  *  active  forces.' 
If  he  draws  upon  those  in  reserve,  he  ma? 
run  a  risk  of  nis  draught  being  dishonourea. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  typicallv  healthjr 
old  man  will,  according  to  M.    Reveille 
Parise,  be  he  who,  beside  *  knowing  how  to 
be  old '  and  *  knowing  himself  well,'  is  care- 
ful to  conform  to  regular  habits,  and,  above 
all,  ^to  attack  every  malady  at  its  «oiiree.' 
The  object  of  this  last  rule  is  to  cut  short  at 
once  whatsoever  has  a  tendency  to  exhaott 
the  *  forces  in  use'  —  the  only  forces,  in 
short,  that  are  available  to  age.     It  is  rea- 
sonable enou^  that  (sickness  and  accident 
not  intervening)  the  conscious  or  imcoo- 
scioos  observance  of  these  rules  by  persons 
of  a  healthy  oi^gaoization  may  lana  theft 
very  clone  to  ihe  verge  of  that  centenarian- 
ism  which  Bufibn  considers  the  ordinary* 
not  extraordinary,  limit  of  human  life.    But 
to  turn  from  analogies  and  probabilities  to 
data  which  are  more  or  less  matter  of  fact. 

We  shall  glean  from  writers  or  compilefs 
some  of  the  more  memorable  instances  of 
longevity.  The  subject  is  as  fertile  in  ro- 
mance as  in  tolerably  veracious  history. 
Prom  the  data  furnished  by  the  latter  a  few 
deductions,  chiefly  of  negative  character, 
will  be  made ;  and,  in  connection  with  these, 


* '  On  Homan  LonsperttT,  »nd  thenmoant  of  Llf^ 
vpon  the  Olobe.'  Br  P.  PLovreiis.  Translated  fHm 
the  French  by  C.  MarteU.  Second  Edition.  C.  t. 
pp.  23-50.    London,  1895. 
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we  may  be  permitted  to  fflance  at  varioiw 
flcLemes  for  attaining  long  life.  And  hence 
we  may  be  led  to  practical  conclusions  as  to 
the  fruits  of  enquiring  into  a  subject  which 
has  attracted  the  curious  from  time  immemo* 
rial,  and  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to  estab- 
lish, not  so  much  that  loneevitr  is  in  itself  a 
matter  to  be  coveted,  as  that  there  are  sec- 
ondary senses  in  which  '  days  long  in  the 
land '  are  as  attainable  as  they  are  legitimate 
objects  of  desire. 

The  representative  names  of  the  annals  of 
ultra-longevity  are  the  Countess  of  Desmond, 
Old  Parr,  and  Henry  Jenkins.  Two  of  this 
IHmous  trio  have  an  enhanced  interest,  as 
first  links  in  short  chuns  connecting  '  now  * 
with  ^  long  long  ago.'  The  late  Marquis  of 
Bristol  in  1851,  being  then  88,  averred  that, 
when  he  was  a  young  man,  the  Dowager 
Lady  Stanhope  used  to  say  she  *•  knew  a  lady 
who  had  known  a  lady  who  had  seen 
the  old  Countess  of  Desmond,  who 
danced  with  Richard  the  Third,  when 
Duke  of  Gloucester  —  only  two  ladies  be- 
tween Lady  Stanhope  and  the  old  Coun- 
tess.' *  The  grandfather  of  Campbell,  the 
poet,  knew  a  gentleman  who  had  seen  Lady 
l)esmond,  and  another  account  gives  four 
links  of  lives  between  the  old  Countess  who 
was  bom  in  1465,  and  a  lady  alive  in  1859. 
Katherine  Fitzeerald,  this  famous  old  Lady 
Desmond,  is  saia  to  have  been  twenty  years 
of  aee  at  the  time  of  Bosworth  Field  (1485). 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  knew  her  in  1589,  when 
she  would  be  1 24,  and  Fynes  Morrison,  the 
traveller,  speaks  of  her  as  alive  when  he  was 
in  Ireland,  where  she  resided,  from  1599  to 
1603.  What  Sir  W.  Temple  records  of  her 
is  hearsay  from  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
there  is  not  much  to  be  made  of  what  Hor- 
ace Walpole  contributed  to  her  history. 
Writers  in  '  Notes  and  Queries,'  and  a  con- 
tributor to  the  *  Quarterly  Review,'  f  have, 
we  think,  settled  the  question  that  she  lived 
140  years,  but  not  that  she  travelled  from 
Ireland  to  London  in  1614,  when  she  w6uld 
have  been  150.  Bacon,  in  his  *  Natural  His- 
tory,' says  she  cut  a  new  set  of  teeth  in  her 
old  age  —  a  circumstance  not  unprecedent- 
ed in  the  *  Records  of  Longevity ;  and  Mor- 
rison declares  that  when  sevenscore  she  was 
wont  to  walk  four  or  five  miles  to  market. 
If  so,  she  might  have  had  vigour  lefl  to 
climb  the.  nut>tree,  through  a  fall  from 
which,  tradition  says,  she  came  by  her 
death ;  though  a  modem  humourist  evident- 
ly thought  this  statement  required  qualify- 


• « 


ing  when  he  did  not  venture  to  say  more  of 
her  than 

'  That  she  lived  to  much  more  than  a  hundred 

and  ten, 
And  died  ttom  a  fall  from  a  cherry  tree 
then.'« 

This  catastrophe  may  have  famished  a  cli* 
max  for  a  local  ballad,  which  we  cut  a  few 
months  since  from  a  county  newspaper, '  The 
three  old  men  of  Painsifick.'  A  pilgrim, 
so  it  rans,  finds  a  very  old  man  weeping. 
On  asking  the  cause,  he  is  told  the  old  man's 
father  has  been  beating  him.  The  pilgrim 
remonstrates  with  the  Gloucestershire  Me- 
thuselah for  his  parental  severity,  and 
learns  that  it  had  oeen  called  forth  by  the 
*  old  boy '  pelting  his  grandfather,  who  was 
up  in  an  apple-tree.  •  Hinc  illss  lachrymss  I 

Another  Jinking  of  the  ^  dead  past  with 
the  living  present '  is  suggested  by  the  name 
of  Henry  Jenkins.  To  put  the  case  as  stat- 
ed in  the  *  Edinburgh  Conrant '  two  years 
ago,  an  octogenarian  alive  in  1865  had  seen 
Peter  Garden,  of  Auchterless,  who  died  at 
the  a^e  of  126,  and  who,  when  twelve  yean 
old  (in  1670),  had  heard  /Fenkins  give  evi- 
dence at  York,  that,  when  a  boy,  *  he  car- 
ried arms  up  the  hill  to  the  Battle  of  Flod» 
den.'  But  the  editor  of  *  Notes  and  Que- 
ries *  proves  this  chain  incomplete.  Not  to 
enumerate  the  inaccuracies  in  the  statement 
attributed  to  JenkinS)  it  is  scarcely  credible 
that  Garden,  a  Scotch  boy  of  twelve  years 
old,  should  have  chanced  to  be  at  York  so 
ezactlj^  in  the  nick  of  time  as  to  hear  Jen- 
kins pve  evidence  at  the  Assizes,  in  the  very 
year  m  which  Jenkins  died.  This  is  just  such 
a  chink  in  the  joints  of  the  harness  as  Mr. 
Thorns  loves  to  pierce.t  But  Peter  Gar- 
den's death  happened  in  1775,  of  which 
there  happens  to  oe  evidence,  although  none 
of  his  date  of  birth  or  birthplace.  Either 
then  the  octogenarian  underrated  his  own 
ajB;e  by  ten  years,  or  saw  the  afore-men- 
tioned  Peter  Garden  ten  years  before  he 
was  himself  in  the  body  —  a  dilemma  fatal 
to  this  loose-hanging  fabric.  Jenkins's  epi- 
taph in  Bolton  Church  is  no  sort  of  evi- 
dence, as  it  was  composed  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Chapman,  Master  of  Masdalen,  Cambridge, 
some  eighty  years  afcer  Jenkins's  death. 

Old  Pair's  storr,  though  not  the  subject 
of  any  sunilar  linking  process,  has  connect- 
ed with  it  much  conoos  fact,  and  perhape 
as  nmoh  impudent  romance.  Thomas  Parr 
was  bom  at  Alberbury,  near  Chnrch  Stre^ 


„  ^  ^    _,     ,       .  ..♦  Walpole»i  Letters   (Nm.  1W2-1667)  leave  It 

Note*  and  Qoeriet,'  Sad  Series,  vol.  vU.  Zn,    doabtflil  whether  it  wat  a  eherrr-tree  or  a  walnut. 

3<»,431.    ^    t  « Notes  and  Queries,'  3nd  Series;  vol.  x.  IM. 

t  MOTOh,  1863.  1  BaUe/s  *  Aeoords  of  Lonferitj,'  p.  M. 
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ton,  Salop,  in  1488.  He  married  his  first 
wife  at  eighty,  and  lived  with  her  thirty- 
two  years.  £ight  years  after  her  death  the 
old  man,  then  120,  married  a  second  wife, 
with  whom  scandal  says  that  he  had  been 
smitten  daring  his  fifst  wife's  life-time. 
This  second  marriage  he  survived  thirty-two 
years,  and  then  only  cut  short  his  days  by 
assenting  to  so  total  a  change  of  life  as  a 
removal  irom  the  condition  of  a  villa^  rus- 
tic to  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  life  in 
London,  whither  the  Earl  of  Arundel  trans- 
ported him,  apparently  as  a  curiosity  to 
amuse  the  quality,  for  he  was  presented,  it 
seems,  to  Charles  I.  and  his  Court.  Poor 
old  man !  he  missed  his  cheese  and  onion, 
hi;}  daily  milk  or  whey,  and  his  holiday  cup 
of  ale  or  cider,  when,  to  prolong  his  life,  he 
was  fed  on  the  best  of  everyuiing  in  his  j 
•  patron's  London  mansion.  The  famous  Dr. : 
Harvejr  ascertained  by  a  post-mortem  ex~ 
ami  nation  that  but  for  this  change  he  might 
have  lived  much  longer.  In  1635  the  pa- 
triarch rested  at  last,  finding  a  grave  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  ^vates  sacer' 
in  Taylor,  the  water-poet.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  this  writer's  contemporary, 
pamphlet,  entitled  *  The  Oldc,  Olde,  very 
Olde  Man,  or  the  Age  and  Long  Life  of 
Thomas  Parr/  is  in  the  main  reliable.  Tay- 
lor says  of  Parr's  diet :  — 

'  His  physic  was  good  batter,  which  the  soil 
Of  Salop  yields,  more  sweet  than  Candy  oil. 
And  j^arlic  he  esteemed  beyond  the  rate 
Of  Venice  treaole  or  best  mithridate. 
He  entertained  no  gout,  no  ache  he  felt, 
The  air  was  good  and  temperate  where  he 

dwelt, 
While  mavisses  and  sweet>tongned  nightin- 
gales 
Did  chaant  him  roundelays  and  madrigals. 
Thus  living  within  bounds  of  nature's  laws 
Of  his  long  lasting  life  may  be  some  cause.' 

In  the  evidence  for  Parr's  153  yean 
there  may  possibly  be  a  flaw  or  two,  but  we 
are  disposed  to  accept  as  fact  his  exception- 
al longevity.  Romance  stepped  in  after  his 
death  to  enhance  the  marvel.  Sticklers  for 
hereditary  longevity,  for  instance,  eagerly 
Meized  an  illustration  of  their  theory  in  the 
circumstance  that  Robert  Parr,  of  Kinver, 
near  Stourbridge,  a  grandson  (so  they  af- 
firm) of  the  *  olde,  olde  man/  lived  to  the 
age  of  124  (A.  D.  1633-1757).  Unfor- 
tunately for  their  theory,  which  further  gives 
Robert's  father  a  span  of  109  years,  and 
his  grandfather  113,  it  is  recorded  of 
Thomas  Parr  that  he  had  but  two  children 
by  his  first  wife,  both  of  whom  died  young, 
and  one,  a  daughter,  by  his  second.    If  so, 


Robert's  lineage  requires  explanation ;  and 
this  is  not  so  trifling  a  point  as  it  may  seem, 
for  thereon  depends  the  coherence  of  the 
tradition  of  *  Parr's  Pills.'  The  puffers  of 
that  valuable  property  purport  to  have  dis- 
covered a  parchment  two  hundred  years 
old,  in  which  Parr  bequeaths  to  his  second 
great-grandson  'ye  method  employed  for 
preparing  ye  medicament '  whereby  he  at- 
tained his  miraculous  old  age.  But  this  fig- 
ment is  a  timid  affair  compared  with  the 
tract  which  they  vend  under  the  title  of  the 
*  Extraordinary  Life  and  Times  of  old  Parr.' 
The  writer,  had  he  minded  his  dates,  and 
not  overcrowded  his  canvas,  might  have 
taken  rank  as  an  historico-sensationahst 
According  to  him,  Lord  Arundel,  chancing 
to  see  old  Parr  doing  penance  in  Alberbury 
Church  at  the  a^e  or  102,  at  once  offered 
him  a  situation  in  his  family.  Under  the 
Earl's  roof  he  became  acquainted  with  a 
distinguished  visitor,  the  old  Countess  of 
Desmond,  to  whom  he  imparted  some  of  the 
life-plUs  which  had  kept  him  young  and 
vigorous  so  long.  The  fortuitous  concur- 
rence of  two  such  old  people  might  have 
satisfied  an  every-day  romancist,  but  not  so 
the  ingenious  ptll^puffer.  After  old  Lady 
Desmond's  demise  the  venerable  Parr  (at 
the* age  of  118)  conceived  a  desire  to  visit 
Henry  Jenkins,  Shropshire  and  Yorkshire 
being  in  those  days,  we  conclude,  within 
easy  distance  of  each  other.  Old  Parr 
travels  to '  Ellerton,'  has  a  chat  with  Jen- 
kins, then  only  a  hundred,  and  leaves  him  a 
supply  "of  *ye  famous  medicament,'  which 
enables  him  to  gsun  flesh  and  to  follow  the 
occupation  of  a  fisherman  some  sixty-nine 
years  longer.  Parr's  connexion  with  the 
life-pills  is  probably  about  as  real  as  with 
his  supposed  great-grandson  at  Kinver. 
But,  after  clearing  away  the  exaggerations, 
there  must  remam  in  these  three  cases  a 
large  substratum  of  truth.  They  are  not 
transparently  fabulous,  like  the  myth  which 
one  Astephius  circulated  of  himself,  that  he 
was  1026  years  old  when  he  wrote  a  cer- 
tain work,*  or  the  story  of  a  sheikh  at 
Smyrna  still  alive,  although  not  a  day  less 
than  600  ^ears  of  age.  f 

Minor  improbabilities  crop  out  occasion- 
allv  in  records  of  longevity,  such  as  that  a 
laay  of  South  Carolina  had  measles  at  the 
age  of  ninety-nine;  that  Marr  Costello's 
grandmother  lived  to  125,  and  long  before 
she  died  had  to  be  rocked  in  a  cradle  like  a 
baby ;  and  that  Mr.  John  Weeks,  who  lived 

•  See  '  Hermlppns  Bsdivlnu '  (London,  ITTl),  p. 
166,  where  it  if  said  tbat  *  a  man  mast  tore  have  an 
ostrich't  stomach  to  digest  this.' 

t  See  *  Notes  and  Queries/  3rd  Series,  vol.  vll. 
150* 
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to  be  114,  married  his  tenth  wife  when  he. 
was  106,  she  being  sixteen  at  that  time. 
May  and  December  assuredly  I  But,  to 
confine  ourselves  to  more  prosaic  records, 
the  liits  of  Easton,  Bailey,  Taylor,  and 
other  collectors  of  cases  of  longevity,  furnish 
so  large  a  number  which  verge  on,  or  pass 
the  verge  of,  a  hundred  years,  Uiat,*ir  we 
acoept  an  eighth  part  of  these,  it  will  result 
that  centenariauism  is  neither  impossible 
nor  improbable.  A  great  preponderance  of 
instances  will  consist  of  persons  in  humble 
station.  Life  in  the  open  air,  plain  diet, 
regular  occupation,  all  tend  to  preserve 
health  and  vigour.  But  if,  taking  a  leaf  out 
of  the  sceptic's  book,  we  allow  a  very  large 
margin  for  inaccuracies  arising  from  care- 
lessness, ignorance,  and  credulity,  it  is  but 
faur  to  limit  this  allowance  mainly  to  the 
lower  classes,  while  we  claim  for  higher 
grades  more  or  less  title  to  credence*  Among 
high  and  low,  however,  one  fact  is  equally 
ascertained  —  that  women  have  the  advan- 
tage of  men  as  regards  length  of  days.  Ac- 
cording to  Hufeland,  *^a  great  Prussian  au- 
thority, *  not  only  do  women  live  longer 
than  men,  but  married  women  longer  than 
single,  in  the  proportion,  according  to  some 
registers,  of  two  to  one.  Only  men,  how- 
ever, attain  the  utmost  extent  of  longevit]^. 
The  pliability  of  the  female  body  gives  it 
for  a  time  more  durability,  but  as  strength 
is  essential  to  very  great  length  of  bfe, 
though  more  women  than  men  become  old, 
fewer  become  very  old.'  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  take  a  few  instances  firom  this  more 
enduring  as  well  as  gentler  sex.  David 
Garrick*s  widow  survived  that  eminent 
tragedian  forty-three  years,  and  died  in 
1822,  aged  ninety-nine.  She  had,  before 
her  marriage,  been  a  dancer  on  the  boards 
of  Dmry-lane,  and  was  a  native  of  Vienna. 
She  died  in  her  chair,  retaining  her  facul- 
ties to  the  last.  Bailey  cites,  too  vaeuely 
perhaps  for  the  sceptical,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Watkms  of  Glamorganshire,  who  died  in 
1790,  aged  110.  They  ear  before  she  died 
she  made  a  trip  from  Wales  to  London,  to 
see  Mra.  Siduons  act.  Nine  visits  did  she 
make  to  the  theatre  during  her  stay,  retir- 
ing prudently  before  the  afler-{uece;  and, 
besides  this,  she  sat  for  her  portrait,  and  as- 
cended to  the  *  Whispering  Gallery '  at  St 
Paul's.  She  got  safe  home;  and  London 
did  not  prove  her  Capua,  as  it  did  old  Parr's. 
A  more  irrefragable  case,  perhaps,  is  that  of 
Mrs.  Williams,  of  Moor  Park,  Herls,  and 
Bride-bead,  Dorset,  who  died,  aged  102,  in 
1841,    and  of  whom   her  great-grandson 


^HolUmiid  *On  the  Art  of  Prolongliif  HnmAa 
Lll9,'  L  168  ;  qaoted  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  1.  fl6. 


avers  *  that  she  was  couched  for  cataract 
when  81,  and  made  a  speech,  upstanding, 
to  her  tenantry,  when  they  conp'aftalated 
her  on  her  hundredth  birthday.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  invalidate  this  communi- 
cation of  her  descendant.  The  three  old 
ladies  above  mentioned  might  object  to  the 
company  into  which  for  the  nonce  we  intro- 
duce them,  in  taking  next  Mrs.,  or,  as  she 
was  commonly  called,  *  Lady '  Lewson,  an 
eccentric  widow,  who  died  in  London  in 
1806  at  the  age  of  106.  Born  in  Essex- 
street,  Strand,  and  married  early,  she  was 
left  a  rich  widow  at  six-and-twenty.  For 
the  rest  of  her  days  her  chief  companions 
were  an  old  man-servant,  two  dogs,  and  a 
cat.  In  dress  she  was  fanciful  and  particu- 
lar, adhering  steadfastly  to  the  fashions  of 
her  youth,  ivhen  George  I.  was  king.  But 
she  was  a  decided  foe  to  cleanliness.  Her 
rooms  were  never  washed,  seldom  swept; 
and  to  personal  ablutions  she  was  an  utter 
stranger.  *  People  who  washed  themselves/ 
she  said,  *  were  always  catching  cold.'  She* 
used  to  smear  face  and  neck  with  hog's  lard, 
and  to  'top  up,'  as  regarded  her  cheeks, 
with  rose-pink.  Her  health  was  good  to 
the  last,  and  she  cut  two  new  teeth  at 
eighty-seven.  She  was  buried  at  Bunhill 
Fields  Burym^-gronnd. 

We  could  cite  from  personal  knowledge 
another  widow-lady,  who  died  in  her  ninety- 
seventh  year,  preserving  to  the  last  her 
health  and  faculties,  and  interest  in  all 
around  her,  and  going  twice  to  church  on 
Sundays  till  the  week  of  her  death.  Most 
memorable  in  this  venerable  dame,  whose 
name  no  dweller  between  the  Severn  and 
the  Wye  would  need  to  be  told,  was  her 
wonderful  gift  of  being  able,  from  long  ob- 
servation and  experience,!  to  form  an 
almost  unfailing  inauction  ^as  to  what  would 
happen  in  any  matter,  the  issue  of  which 
was  to  others  Mn  dubio.'  But  there  are 
cases  of  equal  longevity  among  single  wo- 
men. Miss  BaiUie,  the  sister  of  Joanna, 
(who  lived  to  89)  and  of  the  eminent 
London  physician,  was  alive  at  Hampstead 
in  1861,  and  beginning  a  second  century 
of  existence.  Miss  Eluzabeth  Gray  died 
in  1856,  aged  108,  baring  been  bom  in 
1748.  She  was  a  daughter  of  William 
Gray,  writer,  of  Newholm,  Edinburgh,  and 
her  mother  and  sisters  also  lived  to  very 
advanced  age.     She  survived  her  fhther 

*  <  Notes  and  Qaerfei,'  2nd  Series,  vol.  zi.  58. 

t  Aristot.  Eth.  VI.,  xi.  6,  &<rre  6d  npooix^ 
Tuv  ifiireipuv  Koi  irpeaftvripup  ij  (^pavifunf  rmc 
wvnodeucmig  f&nei  ml  66^<uc  ohx  ^aaov  Atrodc' 
i^euv,  Sid  ydp  rb  ixetv  U  ttk  ifivapiac  bfifta 
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one  bundred  yean,  and,  stranffer  still,  was 
buried  beside  a  half-brother,  who  had  been 
dead  128  years.  This  case  is  stated  in 
Chambers'  *Book  of  Days/*  where  it  is 
said  that  her  birth  is  chronicled  in  the 
registers  of  Dolphington  parish,  and  her 
parentage  and  len^h  of  days  well  known 
m  the  upper  circles  of  Edinburgh.  These 
cases  would  be  hard  to  disprove.  Others 
appear  less  reliable.  A  rather  prominng 
instance,  Miss  Mary  Billinge,  f  ^1><m^  claim 
to  112  years  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  estab- 
lished in  'Notes  and  Queries,'  has  been 
ruthlessly  upset  by  a  keen-soented  investi- 
gator, who  proves  a  mistaken  identic,  and 
reduces  her  years  to  ninety-one.  Dolly 
Penireath,  the  last  person,  it  is  said,  who 
could  speak  the  ancient  Cornish  language, 
had  some  pretensions  to  be  102  years  of 
age  at  her  decease.  Stem  investigation, 
however,  has  reduced  her  age  by  eleven 
years  at  the  least,  and,  if  she  was  baptised 
m  infancy,  by  perhaps  thirty-eight  rears. 
dOThis  is  sharp  work  with  the  faith  of  such 
Comishmen  as  still  cling  to  the  legend  of  a 
once-existing  epitaph  to  the  old  lady  which, 
when  translated  from  her  ▼emacnlar  into 
ours,  ran  as  follows :  — 

'  Old  Doll  Pentreath,  one  hundred  aged  and 

two, 
Deceased  and  baried  in  Panl  parish  too. 
Not  in  the  church,  with  people   great  and 

hiffh, 
Bat  in  the  churchyard  doth  old  Dolly  lie.'  % 

But  the  inscribed  granite  obelisk,  which, 
through  the  interest  of  Prince  Lucien 
Bonaparte  in  the  old  woman's  Iin^istic 
fame,  actually  surmounts  her  grave,  is  pru- 
dently silent  as  to  her  much-vexed  age.§ 
From  centenarian  females  in  humble  life 
we  shall  cull  only  two  more  cases,  Mary 
Burke,  of  Stewart's  Rents,  Drury-lane, 
London,  and  Anna  Brestow,  of  Moses 
Dale,  Culbeck,  Cumberland,  both  of  whom 
died  in  1 789,  the  former  at  the  age  of  105, 
and  the  latter  of  102,  representatives  ap- 
parently of  long  life  unaer  very  diverse 
,  conditions. 

To  turn  to  the  briefer-lived  Mords  of 
creation,'  —  is  their  tenure  incapable  of 
extraordinary  extension  in  certain  cases? 
It  seems  not,  if  we  are  content  with  less 
rigid  evidence  than  certifioates  of  baptism 
and  burial.  Approximate  evidence  of  an 
individual's  age  would  be  the   'constans 

•  *  Book  of  Da78^  i.  463. . 

t  *  Notes  and  Queries,'  3rd  Series,  vol.  Til.  112, 
154,601. 

t  See  *  Notes  and  Queries,'  2Bd  Series,  vol.  1.  17. 

j  On  this  subject  see  nlso  the  remarks  in  the 
*  Qoarteriy  Beview,'  No.  315,  p.  40. 


Opinio '  of  two  or  three  generations  round 
the  tspoi  where  he  lived,  corroborating  his 
imputed  length  of  days.  From  their  tennre 
of  livings,  their  daily  presence  among  theur 
people,  the  ease  with  which  their  lowest 
age  at  ordination  can  be  ascertained,  cases 
of  Icmgevity  among  the  clergy  seem  least 
likelv  to  rest  on  slender  foundations.  Their 
regularity  of  life,  out-door  habits,  and  com- 
parative immunity  from  excitement,  make 
us  expect  to  find  old  a^  common  in  their 
ranks.  Accordingly  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  flaw  in  the  alleged  centenarianism 
of  Dr.  Totty,  Rector  of  Fairlight  and  of 
Etchingham,  near  Hastings,  wno  died  in 
1857,  at  the  age  of  101.  He  was  as  well 
known  in  Bath  as  in  his  own  county,  and, 
as  far  as  we  can  discover,  his  case  remains 
undisputed.  The  instances  of  an  incum- 
bent of  Staunton-on-Wye  in  Herefordshire, 
who  died  1790  kt  the  reputed  age  of  105 
^e  Rev.  W.  Davis),  and  of  the  Rev. 
fyter  Alley  of  Dunamoni,  in  Ireland  j  who 
died  in  1763,  at  the  age  of  111,  mav,  we 
should  think,  be  depended  on.  The  latter 
held  his  benefice  seventy-three  years,  which, 
with  twenty-fbur  years  previous  to  taking 
priest's  orders,  would  give  him-  a  minimmn 
age  of  nine^-seven.  This  worthy,  we 
learn,  was  regular  and  temperate,  had  had 
two  wives,  and  was  the  father  of  thirty- 
three  children  by  them.  The  English  cu- 
vine  with  whom  we  couple  him  seems  to 
have  defied  the  usual  rules  for  attaining 
long  life.  For  the  last  thirty-five  yeais  ot 
his  life  he  took  little  in-door,  and  no  out- 
door, exercise.  He  lived  well  and  fed 
•heartily,  taking  buttered  rolls  for  brei^fast, 
and  hot  roast  meat  for  supper.  *  He  always 
drank  wine,  but  never  to  excess.  It  was  the 
same  with  another  famous  longevitarian  of 
nearly  the  same  date,  but  in  the  Romish 
Church —  Cardinal  de  Solis,  Archbishop  of 
Seville.  He  died  in  his  110th  vear,  in 
1 785,  with  every  faculty,  except  his  hearing, 
unimpaired.  He  imputed  his  green  ^ 
age  to  a  sober,  studious  life,  regular  exer- 
cise, and  a  good  conscience,  as  well  as  to  a 
pint  of  the  best  Xeres  at  each  meal,  except 
in  very  cold  weather,  when  he  allowed  him- 
self a  third  more. 
None  of  tiie  Popes   attained    extreme 

•  The  present  ineambent  of  Staontoo-on-Wje, 
the  Rev.  H.  W,  Phlllott,  Infonns  us  that  Mr.  Davis 
b«icams  Inoutnbeat  of  Staanton-on-Wye  in  178S, 
and  held  that  benefice  till  1700.  He  appears  la  the 
reritter«to  have  been  aged  106.  The  bnrlal  nUeea 
of  his  wife  and  some  children  are  specified.  He 
was  an  *  eminently  carefbi  and  exact  scribe;  and 
the  reffisters,  during  bis  incumbency,  were  a  p%U 
tern  of  neatness  and  calligraphy.'  Mr.  Phfllott, 
lYhose  accuracy  nnd  research  are  well  knows, 
thinks  that  Ur.  Davis*!  age  ia  weU  aatbentlflitod. 
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might  be  expected,  no  greater  raritj  than 
extreme  old  age  amon^  kings  and  princes. 
'  A  nice  and  tender  bnn^ing  up  is  no  doubt 
a  great  enemy  to  longevity,'  and  this  alone 
would  militate  even  against  such  scions  of 
royalty  as  had  no  anxieties  of  kingcraft  or 
state  a£fairs  to  worry  them.  But  luld  these 
cares  to  delicate  antecedent  nurture,  credit 
a  prince  or  ruler  with  a  lively  conscience, 
and  an  urgent  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  surely  the  chances  are  unfavourable  to 
his  bein^  proof  against  such  pressure  on 
mind  and  brain,  as  must  in  time  wear  out 
the  stoutest  frame  and  the  toughest  mental 
fibres.  *  A  desire  to  live  long,'  one  is  some- 
times told,  is  apt  to  conduce  to  longevity. 
It  did  not  so  prove  in  the  case  of  those 
Popes  who  encouraged  such  men  as  Friar 
Bacon  to  work  out  the  problem  of  prolong- 
ing life,  nor  in  that  of  Louis  XL,  whose 
ever-working  brain,  no  doubt,  heloed  to  de- 
feat one  of  its  own  most  cherishea  schemes 
herein.  And  indeed,  generally,  where 
length  of  days  can  be  traced  in  the  lives  of 
princes  and  potentates,  such  cases  will  be 
found  to  be  those  of  persons  of  inferior 
mental  calibre,  deficient  perception  of  the 
real  objects  of  .life,  more  or  less  stolidity, 
and  some  degree  of  insensibility  to  all  be- 
yond their  own  interests.  From  this  point 
of  view  it  is  curious  to  examine  the  charac- 
ter of  Lewis  Comaro,  a  famous  centenarian 
of  noble,  though  not  princely,  birth.  The 
key,  we  take  it,  to  the  character  of  this  great 
apostle  of  dietary  longevity,  is  *  self/  The 
political  ofi'ences  of  his  relatives  had  closed 
against  him  the  public  honours  and  offices 
to  which,  as  a  Venetian  nobleman, he  might 
have  aspired.  The  fault  was  not  his  own, 
and  he  seems  to  have  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  live  an  intemperate  and  irregular 
life  till  he  was  six-and-thirty.  Finding  at 
that  age  that  he  had  already  one  foot  in  the 
grave,  he  saw  that  he  must  change  his  way 
of  living,  and  carried  out  a  strict  *  regimen  * 
with  that  unbroken  purpose  which  is  his 
sole  ^eat  feature.  Thenceforth  he  abode 
steadily  by  a  diet  of  but  twelve  ounces  of 
solid  food  and  fourteen  of  liquids  *  per 
diem,'  and  kept  a  constant  watch  against 
heat,  cold,  fatigue,  grief,  every  sort  of  ex- 
cess or  disquietude..  He  succeeded,  he  tells 
u<«,  in  so  getting  under  his  body,  that  vio- 
lent passions,  if  they  did  sometimes  possess 
him,  did  not  hurt  him,  as  they  did  his  less 
temperate  brethren.  The  story  he  gives  of 
his  upset  out  of  a  coach  at  the  age  of  70, 
and  the  little  effect  which  a  couple  of  dislo- 
cated limbs  had  on  bis  health,  is  not  unin- 
stitictive  ;  but  few  will  repress  a  smile  when 
he  gravely  lays  down  that  a  fever,  which 


he  contracted  by  adding  two  ounces  to  hb 
stated  food,  and  two  to  nis  liquid,  raged  fii- 
riously^  for  thirtv-five  days  and  nights^ 
and  yielded  at  last  only  to  his  going 
back  to  his  former  modicum.  Some  win 
ask,  was  this  dieting  worth  the  trouble  ? 
Indeed,  Sir  John  Sinclair  *  suggests  the  in- 
quiry, '  how  could  the  business  of  the  worid 
be  carried  on  if  every  man  were  to  begin 
to  follow  such  a  system  at  the  fortieth  year 
of  his  age.'  Cornaro  had  no  public  cares ; 
and,  having  but  one  child,  a  daughter  bom 
to  him  late  m  life,  few  domestic  cares.  ^  He 
had  an  ample  patrimony,  and,  in  due  time, 
plenty  of  grandchildren.  He  had  an  on- 
fkiling  sel»;onceit«  He  dabbled — in  fine 
weather  —  in  agriculture,  architecture,  and 
and  divers  schemes  for  improving  his  es- 
tate. He  had  a  kind  of  mild  patriotism, 
which  was  a  secondary  consideration.  At 
83  he  wrote  a  comedy  which  his  grand- 
children and  he  himself  thought  very  pood, 
and  which,  he  held,  entitled  him  to  a  higher 
niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  than  &ph- 
ocles,  who  wrote  a  tragedy  at  78.  In  his 
last  treatise,  written  when  he  was  95,  be 
had  brought  his  regimen  to  such  perfection, 
that,  to  Quote  his  naive  confession,  f '  neither 
the  death  of  j^ndchildrent  nor  of  other  re- 
lations or  friends,  could  make  any  impres- 
sion on  him  but  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
then  it  is  over.'  When  having  just  rounded 
the  goal  of  centenarianism  he  died  in  his 
elbow-chair,  he  must  have  been  a  perfect 
illustration  of  the  kinship  between  infancy 
and  senility.  Mr.  Arthur  ^elp8  somewhere 
finds  the  secret  of  success  in  life  in  fine, 
fiuent,  unreflecting  dogmatisoL  Comaio's 
case  makes  us  suspect  that  the  secret  of 
long  life  may  lie,  more  or  less,  in  the  calm- 
ness that  is  bred  of  the  most  imperturbable 
self-satisfaction.  Fairly  considered,  his  ex- 
ample neither  makes  longevity  enviable, 
nor  establishes  for  it  an  exceptional  footing 
among  the  ranks  of  the  great  and  noble. 

It  was  however,  we  suspects  the  self-com- 
placent, ratiier  than  the  self-dieting,  ele- 
ment, which  kept  Cornaro  so  lon^  in  the 
land  of  the  living.  Above  we  cited  Fonte- 
nelle  as  a  long-lived  wit  and  man  of  letters. 
A  reviewer  in  these  pages  discussing,  now 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  the  longevitjr 
of  this  man  and  his  confirbres,  attributes  it 
in  great  part  to  ^  imperturbable  self-com- 
placency and  to  a  succession  of  occupations 
which  amuses  without  wear  and  tear  of  the 
passions.'  X  Though  more  or  less  the  Jesuit 
Lressius,  and  others,  have  advocated  Corna- 


•  *  Code  of  Healtb  and  Lpngevity,'  Ui.  49,  fte. 
Slndair,  vol.  iii.  09. 
*  Qaarterly  Review,'  zi.  p.  412,  noU. 
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io'b  dietary  Tiews,  and  any  inqniiy,  faov       i 
mperficial,  will  show  tfaatlongeTi^  is  as 
mon  in  persons  who  defy  regimen  anc 
briety,  as  in  those  who  most  strictly  eaa 
them.* 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  supposed  that 
a  matter  of  atmosphere  and  climate  ? 
ricnltnral  districts  may  be  more  condu 
to  life  than  manufacturing ;  the  fresh  (      i 
country  than  the  crowded  city ;  tempe 
climates  than  inclement.    No  such  oat 
made  ont,  by  accredited  reports  on  sick 
and  mortality,  in  favour  of  toe  rural  distr 
and  it  is  an  established  fact  that  a  se^ 
climate  is  not  inimical  to  longevity.    * 
ral  districts  have  the  advantage  of  about 
in  two  hundred  deaths  above  city  distri 
and  one  ia  five  hundred  above  the  town 
tricts.'  t  The  case  above  referred  to,  of 
women  dying  in  the  same  year,  one  in  Dr 
Lane  at  the  age  of  105,  the  other  in  Ci 
beriand  at  102,  goes  to  qualify  any  ai^m     I 
in  favour  of  country  as  against  town,  i     I 
poiBts,  if  any  way,  in  favour  of  *a  p 
disposition  to  life.'    In  fact,  while  on 
one  side  may  be  pleaded  the  ^  pericula  m 
amfvm  urbis,'  the  overcrowding,  the  liabil    i 
to  disease  and  accident,  on  the  other  it  n    i 
be  urged,  that  civilisation  lessens  the  dea 
rate,  that  medical  aid  is  more  accessible  a    I 
reliable  in  towns ;  in  short,  that  the  pros  a    I 
cons    are   pretty   equally    balanced.    £    I 
countries  are  not  more  conservative  of  1    ! 
than  cold.    The  climates  of  China,  Guint 
&o.,  ripen  life  too  rapidly,  and  therefore  a   ! 
ftr  less  favourable  to  longevity  than  the  i 
clement  r^ons  of  Iceland  and  Greenlan  i 
Norway  has  always  boasted  its  laree  averai  ! 
of  very  old  people.    The  Highlands  of  Sec 
land,  the  colder  parte  of  Wales  and  En 
land,  show  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  r 
cords  of  parishes.    Is  lonv  life,  then,  t1  ! 
result  of  exercise  ?    It  can  hardly  be  so  ruh  I 
when  we  note  such  cases  as  that  of  the  o  I 
Yicar  of  Staunton,  before  mentioned,  who 
utmost  exercise  for  the  last  thnty-five  yea  ! 
of  his  life  was  to  slip  one  foot  before  anoth< 
from  room  to  room.     Doubtless  in  scores  o 
instances  much  open-air  exercise  has  bee  i 
an  accident  of  special  lon^vity :  yet  recorc ! 
and  experience  concur  in  fumidiing  case ! 
of  great  tenacity  of  life  under  the  most  d 

*  Bailey  gires,  smong  rerf  nurnj  other  Inetaneef 
tlMta«  of  K<M>ert  Anderaon,  a  maltoter  ;  W,  Kli|deL 
«    bard-drinking  smaggler  ;  and  George  Klrtoz 
Eeq.,  a  soaking,  fox-hunting  saalre  of  the  last  oei 
taiy,  as  men  of  Intemperate  bablta  and  procdiritier 
who  llred  to  a  hondred  years  and  more.    It  Is  bu : 
fair,  however,  to  add  that  the  probabilities  are  4  t: 
1  infiiToarof  sobriety.  ~  Sinclair,  toL  il.  Appen 
dix,  p.  189. 

t  FinlaLion's  Tables  quoted  by  Bailey,  *  Beoord  i 
of  Longevity,'  p.  51. 
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yourself:'*  aad  Marshal  de  Schoodbex^h, 
who  was  billed,  young  and  active  at  83,  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Boyoe,  was  wont  to  say, 
that  ^  when  he  was  young  he  conversed 
with  old  men  to  gain  experience,  and  when 
old,  delighted  in  the  company  of  the  young 
to  keep  up  his  spirits.' 

And  this  secret  of  wearing  our  years 
lightly  affords  us  an  easy  transition  to  the 
Quaintest  of  all  schemes  for  prolonging  life, 
tnat  of  thf  German  physician  Cohausen  in 
his  *  Hermippus  Redivivus.'  f  On  the  basis 
of  a  votive  tablet  dedicated  to  w£aculapius 
and  Health  by  one  Clodius  Hermippus,  on 
ike  score  of  having  reached  bis  115th  year, 
'.pueliarum  anhelitu/  or  as  others  read,  ^  pu- 
erorum  halitu,'  this  singular  writer  builds  a 
theory,  which  a  perusal  of  the  work  will 
show  to  be  clear  of  all  guile,  that  the  taber- 
nacle of  man's  body  may  be  repaired  con- 
stantly up  to  very  advanced  age  b^  the 
nourishment  to  the  lamp  of  life  denvable 
from  breathing  the   breath  of  the  young. 

In  this  curious  treatise  abundant  learning 
is  salted  with  no  little  humour.    The  plan 
of  an  Hermippean  college,  where  old  and 
young  are  to  play  *  Blindman's  Buff,'  is  really 
a  starrtling  anticipation  of  an  early  chapter 
in  *  Artemus  Ward.'     And  if  we  might  cred- 
it him  with  a  deeper  meaning  beneath  his 
pavadox,  the  author  of  ^  Hermippus  Redivi- 
Tus '  might  claim  to  have  explored  the  most 
Attractive  of  human  secrets.     For  when  he 
interprets   the   fable   of   Apoltonius    about 
*•  apes  in  Mount  Cauoasus  which  fbed  on  pep* 
per,  and  are  eaten  by  old  lions  |p  renew  tneir 
youth  and  strength '  as  an  allegory  import- 
mg  that  ambitious  spirits  wear  out  the  Dod- 
ies  they  animate  uatess  they  are  frequently 
unbent  in  the  society  of  humourous  and  di- 
verting people,  he  is  not  far  from  the  truth. 
There  is  this  germ  of  it  in  his  lucubrations, 
that  they  make  the  secret  of  perennial  youth 
<M>naist  in  cultivating  the  society  of  the  young, 
4Uid  in  not  shutting  ourselves  up  in  declining 
years  with  our  cares,  and  fears^  and  sorrows, 
•  or  with  no  other  companions,  save  the  simi- 
tlarly  aged  and  care-imprest     Anyhow,  they 
/catch  a  nearer  fflimpse  of  truth  than  any  of 
!the  so-called  adepts  and  nostrum-mongers. 
TFriar  Bacon,  {  for  example,  a  great  num  in 
'^hiB  age,  propounded  a  life-elixir,  which,  di- 
Tcsted  of  its  enigmatical  language,  was  a 
wxture  of  gold,  coral,  vipers,  rosemary,  lig* 
•num  aloes,  ihe  bane  of  a  stag's  hearty  and  a 
•still  more  mysterious  extract  *out  of  the 

*  *  What  win  he  do  with  It  ? '  b.  vll.  xxlt. 
.  t  Or,  *  T|ie  Sage's  Trlampbi  over  Old  Age  and 
■  the  Grave.'    It  was  pahllshid  at  Frankfort  In  1743, 
4ind  translated  into  Baglish  by  Campbell,  in  1749. 

t  See  Sinclair's  'Code,'  vol.  iv.  p.  13.    Maokenale'i 
^Ulatory  of  Health,^  ^  207. 


mine  of  the  noblest  animal.'  lo  excuse  for 
the  Friar  n^y  be  pleaded  not  only  the  ad- 
mixture of  superstition  with  all  the  wisdom 
of  his  epoch,  but  his  obligation  to  feed  the 
curiosity  of  an  exacting  patron. 

But  even  his  great  namesake  in  a  later 
age  was  scarcenr  less  credulous.    He  was 
not  altogether  without  faith  in  the  virtues  of 
*■  aurum  potabile,'  ^  that  golden  oyle,  a  medi- 
cine   moBi   mervelous    to    preserve    men!9 
health,'  which  an  old   Sicilian  ploughman 
mistook  for  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  after 
drinking  of  it,  was  renewed  in  spirit,  body, 
and  wisdom,  for  another  eighty  years.    Lord 
Verulam,  indeed,  had  a  stronger  belief  in 
opiates  and  nitre*  —  specifics,  it  may  be, 
less  innocent  than  the  Friar's.    The  nostrum 
of  Paracelsus,  whatever  it  was,  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  dying  of  a  fever  at  the  age  of 
forty*eight.     And  probably  there  was    no 
greater  viitue  in  the  method  of  securing  re- 
juveneseency  of  Arnoldus  de  Yilltl,  a  French 
physician  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which 
was  revised  by  £ugenius  Philalethes,  aliaa 
Thomas  Vaughan,  *  the  clearest  of  hermetic 
cal  philosc^hers^'  or  perhaps,  the  prince  of 
charlatans,  who  was  Dorn  m  1612.     These 
wgfTtliies  prescribed  a  diet  of  pullets  fattened 
on  vipers,  which,  after  being  whipped,  woie 
to  be  beheaded  and  betailed,  and  boiled  gently 
in  a  pot  of  rosemary,  fennel,  &c.    A  conf^ 
tion  was  to  follow,  so  richly  compounded  of 
emeralds,  rubies,  red  and  white  corals,  &c., 
that  our  modem  belles  would  prefer  to  fore* 
go  length  of  days  if  they  could  have  the 
precious  stones  undissolvea.  f    It  is  a  curious 
feature  in  the  aocounts  of  such  adepts  as 
this  Vaughan,  whom  his  fintemity  believed  to 
be- still  auve  in  1771,  that  their  collateral  gift 
of  transmuting  baser  metals  into  gold  ren- 
dered them  a  mark  for  the  secret  ambush  of 
needy  adventurers*    And  so  their  vatinted 
immortality  may  have  been  no  more  than  a 
quiet  putting  under  the  turf,  with  throate  cat 
and  pockets  rifled. 

But  after  the  fullest  survey  of  the  possi* 
bQity  and  means  of  prolonging  life,  one 
main  question  wiU  present  it<)df,  the  Boman 
satirist's  inquiry,  *  Lionga  dies  igitur  quid 
contulit  ? '  t  Why  all  this  coil  about  a  few 
extra  years  of  profitless  labour  and  sorrow  ? 
The  graphic  p^icture  of  Juyenal  is  quite 
borne  out  by  daily  experience.  We  are  not 
sure  that  *  the  short  and  simple  annals  of 
ihe  poor '  do  not  illustrate  tne  case  even 
more  pathetically  than  the  tragic  sorrows  of 

*  8toolair*s « Code,'  !▼.  1S7.    Mackenilc,  p.  209. 

t  '  Long  Liven,  tec.,  with  the  Rare  Seoret  of  Be- 
inTenSBeency  of  Amoldns  de  VillA  NotA,*  I^  Eog** 
nltts  t*hl]alethes,  F.  R.  8. 1772.  *  Hemrtppni  Bedir- 
ivoe/  pp.  ISM. 

X  Jbv.  Sat.  X.  266. 
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a  Firiam  or  a  H«caba«  What  ean  goto tlie 
l»«art  more  rarely  than  the  reply  of  did 
Mary  Campbell  to  Sir  John  Smclair,  *  who 
asked  her  if  she  desired  to  live  any  longer: 
*  Not  an  honr  1  not  an  honr  I '  or  than  the 
ttisgiying  of  the  age-worn  woman,  cited  by 
8onfehey  in  his  '  Common-place  Book,'  ^  leat 
God  in  letting  her  remain  so  long  npon 
earib  might  actually  have  foi^tten  her  ? ' 
How  few  men  woola  care  to  live  their  time 
over  again  I  How  many  men's  experience 
finds  an  echo  in  the  noble  but  saddening 
ISnee  of  Dryden  I 

'  When  I  conflider  life,  'tis  all  a  cheat ; 
Yt)t,  fool'd  with  hope,  men  favour  the  deceit; 
Trust  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay ; 
To-morrow's  falser  than  the  former  day ; 
Lies  worse;  and  while  it  says,  We  shall  be 

blest 
With  some  new  joys,  cuts  off  what  we  possest. 
Stnunge  cozenage !  none  would  live  past  years 

again, 
xet  all  hope  pleasnre  in  what  yet  rsmain ; 
And,  from  Uie  dregs  of  life,  tliink  to  receive 
What  the  first  spr^htly  running  could  not 

gite. 
I'm  tired  of  waiting  for  this  chlmick  gold. 
Which  fools  ns  young,  and  beggars  us  when 

old.'  t 

« 

What  statistics  can  warn  against  coveting 
oKcenive  length  of  life  more  plainly  than 
those  wliich  tell  us  that  ^  above  lulf  the  peo- 
ple over  eiffbty  years  of  age  are  totally  in- 
firm in  boay  and  mind,  with  teeth  almost 
unilbrmly  decayed.' t  To  have  outlived 
old' friends,  to  have  no  heart  to  form  new 
ecMiiiections,  to  know  oneself,  solitary,  to 
fear  lest  one  should  become  querulous,  these 
are  one  or  two  of  the  ^Irawbaeks  to  the 
orach-coveted  additional '  lustra '  at  the  end 
of  life.  No  I  in  a  literal  sense  there  is 
nothing  enviable  in  extreme  length  of  days, 
although  the  inborn  yearning  and  dinging 
to  life  may  find  its  satisfaction  indirectly. 
Mistakes  of  &ther  for  son,  and  vice  v^rsd, 
have  ere  bow  led  to  one  or  other  of  them 

fitting  the  credit  of  a  fabulous  old  ace. 
o  extract  truth  out  of  error,  a  father's  Efo 
nay  be  continued  *  nnllo  intervallo '  in  his 
iott's  if  the  son  treads  in  his  sire's  steps,  and 
the  sire's  example  has  been  good  and  true. 
Li  this  sense  a  fiither  may  live  beyond  the 
age  of  Arganthonius  or  old  Parr.  While 
he  remains,  he  will  not  be  de  trop;  when 
he  lelires,  he  will  leave  another  self  to  reap 
the  love  and  honour  which  be  won  for  theur 

•  S1nclalr*(i '  Code/  I.  198.    Southey*s  *  Common- 
ptSee  Book/ vol.  iii.  774. 
t  I>rydm's '  Aareng-Zebe*' 
i  aindatr,  App.  II.  1S9. 


common  name.  Nor  is  this  form  of  '  days 
long  in  the  land'  really  limited  to  those 
who  have  fiimilies.  Example  is  transmissive. 
*No  man  Hveth  to  himself.'  Successive 
runners  hand  over  the  lamp  of  life,  and  each, 
living  his  own  life  well,  may  train  another 
to  take  up  its  thread  of  good  works  where 
it  breaks  off  for  himself.  As  Horace  felt,  *  — 

'  Kon  omnis  moriar  multsque  pars  mei 
Vitabit  Xibitinam.' 

So  without  canvassing  for  applause  by 
dap-trap  or  artifice,  a  man  may  bide  his 
time  whether  kmg  or  short ;  sure  that  if,  at 
his  demise,  the  world  needs  that  reminder 
whieh  wound  up  every  Roman  tragedy  and 
comedv,  its  obOviousness  will  be  referable 
to  his  having  acted  bis  part  so  well  that  his 
successor  has  learnt  to  imitate  him  to  the 
echo.  Such  a  longevity  it  is  no  sin  to  covet. 


Tbb  hnt  <«  QuarteHy  "  has  a  striking 
upon  the  "  Talmud,"  of  which  M.  Deutsch,  of 
the  British  Museum,  is  understood  to  be  the 
author.  Though  every  one  has  probably  heaid 
of  the  Talmud,  and  knows  it  to  be  the  reposi- 
tory of  the  traditions  and  opinions  of  the  Jew- 
ish doctors  on  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
and  is  in  Kttle  danger  of  ffdlioe^  into  the  error 
of  the  roonk  who  mistook  this  book  for  a  per- 
son, and  iprateiy  quoted  the  opinion  of  "  Rabbi 
Talmud/'  yet  comparatively  little  is  known  of 
the  work  Itself.  Most  people  have  the  notion 
that  it  contains  nothing  but  foolish  conceits, 
which  it  would  be  alike  wearisome  and  unprofit- 
able to  wade  through,  and  are  by  no  means  pee- 
pared  for  the  much  higher  estimate  of  its  value 
which  is  given  in  M.  Deutsch's  paper.  This 
writer  anticipates  that  a  better  acquahitance 
with  the  Talmud  will  be  of  very  great  value  in 
throwing  light  on  the  origin  of  many  modem 
things,  especiallv  in  the  New  Testament,  main- 
tatning  that  such  tsrms  an  "  Redemption,  Bap- 
tism, Graco,  Faith,  Sa]vatk>n,  Regeneration, 
Son  of  Man,  Son  of  God.  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
were  not  invented  by  Christianity,  but  were 
household  words  of  Talmndical  Judaism,  to 
which  Christianity  gave  a  higher  and  purer 
meaning."  It  mayoe  natural  for  M.  Deutsch 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  study  to 
which  he  has  devoted  himself  so  much,  or  the 
value  of  the  rasults  it  is  fitted  to  produce ;  but 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  better  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Talmud  will  contribute 
materially  so  our  knowledge  in  several  impor^ 
tant  departments. 
— Sunaay  Sfagazine. 
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•  Horace,  Od.  m. 
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From  Tba  Edinbargh  Berlew. 

1.  Souvenirs  MilUaires  de  1804  h  1814. 
Par  M.  le  Due  de  Fezensac,  Genial  de 
Division.    Paris:  1868. 

2.  Essdi  9ur  le  Systhne  MUitaire  de  Bona- 
parte. Pariin  officier  D'Etat-Miyor  Moe- 
covite.     London:  1810. 

8.  The  Campaign  of  1^12,  Bj  Lieutenant- 
General  the  Duke  de  Fezbns  AO.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French,  with  an  Introduo- 
torv  Notice,  bj  Colonel  W.  Knollts. 
London:  1858* 

No  subjects  bare  created  wider  differ- 
ences between  critics  than  the  military  gen- 
ius and  system  of  Napoleon.  To  some  few 
of  those  who  have  considered  them,  the  ad- 
miration usually  layished  upon  them  a]>- 
pears  fulsome  and  indiscriminate.  This 
section  (of  whom  the  late  General  Mitchell 
is  the  type)  regard  the  French  Emperor  as 
nothine  more  than  a  bold  and  unscrupu- 
lous adventurer,  seizing  the  reins  of  power 
by  political  intrigue,  and  then  using  his  au- 
thority to  collect  and  throw  into  tne  field 
unheard-of  masses  of  men,  to  whose  num- 
bers and  courage,  opposed  to  feebler  adver- 
saries, his  lone  ^am  of  imperial  conquest 
was  due.  Sucq  men  balance  Acre  against 
Toulon,  Asjpern  a^iunst  Austerlitz,  Leipsic 
and  Waterloo  i^amst  Friedland  and  Wa- 
sram;  and  confident  in  the  fact  that  they 
find  weaknesses  and  flaws  in  the  object 
pressed  on  them  as  perfect,  refiise  to  recog- 
nise any  strength  or  brilliancy  in  it.  A  far 
larger  class  tnere  is  (we  speak  with  all 
respect  of  a  class  which  has  Thiers  for  its 
i^presentatiye  and  Napier  in  its  ranks)  who 
err  almost  equally  in  tne  opposite  direction. 
To  these  Napoleon,  regarded  simply  as  a 
general,  appears  faultless.  His  adminis- 
trative arrangements  only  failed  by  lack  of 
care  in  others;  his  strategy  never  erred; 
his  tactics  were  to  the  last  superior  to  those 
of  his  foes.  Climate,  diplomacy,  the  defi- 
ciencies of  his  lieutenants,  the  envy  of  his 
allies,  even  his  own  want  of  politic^  judg- 
ment and  moderation,  may  have  caused  his 
disasters ;  but  they  are  never  to  be  attributed 
to  want  of  foresight  in  his  arrangements  for 
the  field,  or  mistaken  views  of  the  military 
events  around  him.  Let  any  evidence  bie 
rejected,  and  any  supposition  entertained, 
rather  than  believe  that  he  was  ever  want- 
ing to  his  army,  or  his  army  to  its  chief. 

A  third  school  of  critics  has  of  late  arisen, 
who  pursue  a  simpler  and  more  truthful 
method,  the  only  one  worthy  a  sound  writer 
of  military  history.  Thi&  is  to  lay  aside,  as 
far  as  may  be,  all  prepossession  for  or  against 


the  man,  and  look  only  at  what  tlie  general 
did.  Take  nothing  for  granted  in  wlutt, 
after  all^  are  mere  matters  of  evidence  and 
fiict  Accept  no  one-sided  statement  firom 
any  national  historian  who  rejects  what  is 
distasteful  in  his  authorities,  and  usep  only 
what  suits  his  own  theory.  Believe  not 
that  any  man  ever  lived  who,  in  so  dark  and 
uncertain  a  science  as  war,  had  the  gift  of 
infallibillity.  Gather  carefully  fix>m  actoal 
witnesses,  high  and  low,  such  original  ma- 
terial as  they  ofier  for  the  constructioQ  of 
the  narrative.  This  once  being  safely  formed^ 
judge  critically  and  calmly  what  was  the 
conduct  of  the  chief  actor ;  how  far  his  in- 
sight, calmness,  personal  control  over  otben, 
and  right  use  of  his  means  were  concerned 
in  the  result  This  plan  is  that  which  Clanse- 
witz  has  pursued  with  the  campaign  of  1812, 
Cathcart  with  that  of  1818,  Quinet  and 
Charras,  with  singular  success,  in  throwing 
light  on  the  great  struggle  of  Waterloo. 
The  work  of  the  latter  has  left  scarce  any 
thing  to  be  added  as  regards  his  special  sub- 
ject, and  his  untimely  death  alone  prevented 
his  repeating  this  literary  triumph  oy  carry- 
ing his  researches  further  back.  The  ^ig" 
ment  lately  published  of  his  intended  *  Guerre 
de  1813 '  shows  the  same  industry  and  clear- 
ness which  distinguished  his  former  writings. 
Had  he  lived,  we  may  believe  he  would  have 
laid  bare  the  inner  details  of  the  gigantic 
struggle  in  Germany  with  the  same  thorough- 
ness which  had  placed  him  already  at  the  head 
of  all  writers  who  have  treated  of  Napoleon's 
later  campaigns. 

For  this  nigh  class  of  military  history* 
which  aims  at  truth,  and  seeks  first  to  know 
what  was  done,  before  delivering  judgment 
on  the  action,  all  genuine  narratives  of  eye- 
witnesses have  a  peculiar  value.  Many  such 
narratives  have  already  served  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  Napoleon's  wars,  but  there 
has  hitherto  been  wanting  an  account  by 
some  writer  who  had  held  every  rank  in  the 
Grand  Army  from  the  private  to  the  general, 
had  intelligence  enough  to  reason  from  its 
details  up  to  its  general  action,  and  who  could 
admire  tne  genius  of  Napoleon,  without  in 
any  way  being  identified  with  the  system 
which  he  founded.  The  memoirs  of  no  mar- 
shal, chamberlain,  or  grand  equerry  meet 
these  conditions.  They  could  be  found  only 
in  a  nKin  who  had  rank  independent  of  Im- 
perialism, education  outside  the  Lycde,  and 
patriotism  superior  to  party. 

Such  a  man  was  the  Duke  de  Fezensac* 
whose  death,  at  a  most  venerable  age,  the 
present  Emperor  has  just  noticed  in  a  feel- 
ing letter  to  his  family.  His  *■  Military  Rec^ 
ollections '  will  hereafter  occupy  a  high  place 
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aaionest  the  contemporary  literature  of  the 
Napoleonic  era.  That  portion  wnich  bears 
upon  the  campaign  in  Russia  was  published 
loQcr  ago,  and  seems  to  have  won  its  way  but 
slowly  to  general  acceptance ;  for  an  interval 
of  more  than  ten  years  elapsed  befc^re  the  au- 
thor was  emboldened  to  offer  to  the  world  the 
complete  work.  There  needed  not  the  apolo- 
gy- of  his  modest  preface  to  make  it  acceptable. 
The  personal  details  which  abound  in  it  do, 
as  he  tmly  says,  paint  the  very  manners  and 
spirit  of  the  times.  Let  us  add  that  they 
paint  the  true  features  of  the  system  of  war 
which  the  author  observed  in  the  midst  of  it 
with  a  force  and  accuracy,  which  give  this 
unpretending  volume  a  genuine  historical 
value  far  alx)ve  that  of  the  brilliant  pages 
ef  *  The  Consulate  and  Empire,'  wbicn  M. 
de  Fezensac,  like  many  other  loyal  French- 
meu,  rates  higher  than  their  worth.  To  tell 
plainly  and  without  exaggeration  or  conceal- 
ment the  truth  with  regard  Co  Napoleon's 
method  of  war;  to  show  how  great  it  w^as 
on  some  fit  occasions,  how  full  of  shortcom- 
ings it  proved  when,  overstrained  ;  to  trace 
the  effect  of  its  deficiencies  in .  the  vain  ef- 
forts of  the  great  conqueror  to  stem  the  Eu- 
ropean tide  when  it  once  turned  full  against 
him;  to  do  all  this  with  the  spirit  of  a  keen- 
eyed  observer,  yet  of  an  honest  soldief  of 
France,  is  no  trifling  task  to  have  accom- 
plished. Moreover,  M.  de  Fezensac  has  ta- 
ken pains  to  throw  hi3  personal  Memoirs  into 
an  historical  form  by  adding  here  and  there 
outlines  of  the  general  course  of  events 
connected  with  the  war :  yet  he  has  carefully 
diatinguished  between  what  he  saw  and  what 
he  only  gives  from  report.  Where  he  differs 
broadly  from  the  usual  authorities  as  to  the 
actual  working  of  Napoleon's  army,  he  does 
10  in  the  most  modest  way,  and  gives  good 
reason  for  his  own  sounder  opinion.  In  short, 
the  reader  who  visits  under  his  guidance 
tlie  camp  of  Boulogne,  follows  him  thence 
tlirough  the  brilliant  strategy  af  1805,  1806, 
and  1807  in  Germany  and  roland,  passes  on 
with  him  to  Napoleon's  own  brief  personal 
campaign  in  Spam  in  1808,  and  later  makes 
the  disastrous  campaigns  of  1812  and  1818 
in  his  company,  will  know  more  of  what  the 
warriors  of  the  Grand  Army  really  were 
and  did,  at  these  successive  periods,  than 
could  be  learnt  by  a  lifelong  study  of  popu- 
lar French  works  on  the  subject.  M.  de 
Fezensac  does  not  indeed  pretend  to  tell  us 
what  went  on  in  the  German  and  Russian 
camps  during  epochs  so  glorious  and  so  &tal 
to  the  pride  of  France.  In  this  he  shows 
no  special  ignorance,  but  much  superior  hon- 
esty to  historians  of  tlu'  *  Vicloires*  class, 
who  take  no  trouble  to  search  any  records 


but  those  of  their  own  nation,  and  to  those 
who,  like  M.  Thiers,  never  use  any  records, 
save  when  they  seem  to  corroborate  their 
own  prepossessions.  The  campaigns  above 
mentioned  do  not  include  all  the  service 
which'  the  author  saw,  but  special  circum- 
stances prevented  his  keeping  personal  notes 
of  the  gigantic  struggle  between  Napoleon 
and  the  Archduke  Charles  in  1809 ;  and 
although  he  witnessed  the  gi^at  events  of 
Eckmiihl,  A8pern,'and  Wagram,  he  modest- 
ly mentions  his  omission  to  record  them,  and 
dismisses  them  in  a  page.  Through  the  oth- 
er portions  of  his  narrative  we  now  purpose 
to  follow  him,  not  with  the  intent  to  rewrite 
the  story  of  well-known  marches  and  bat- 
tles, but  to  show  how  much  the  popular  his- 
tories which  delight  the  worshippers  of  Na- 
poleon lack  a  reality  to  be  found  in  the  ob- 
servations of  one  single-hearted  individual 
of  his  million  soldiers. 

The  book  opens  with  the  camp  at  Bou- 
logne, where  the  author,  then  a  youth  of 
twenty,  went  to  join  his  regiment  He 
was  already  too  old  for  a  military  college ; 
for  his  parents  had  long  withheld  their  con- 
sent to  nis  entering  the  army  of  one  whom 
they,  as  members  of  the  old  French  aris- 
tocracy, regarded  as 'a  low-born  usurper. 
'  Like  sdl  the  young  fellows,'  he  first  thought 
of  the  cavalry ;  but  a  friend  of  the  family, 
who  commanded  the  d9th  Regiment  of  the 
line,  persuaded  him  to  enter  under  his  tute- 
lage mto  that  arm  —  a  step,  he  assures  us, 
never  afterwards  repented  of.  In  the  capa- 
city of  a  private  soldier,  therefore,  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  vast  machine 
by  which  Napoleon's  busy  brain  was  pre- 
paring to  intimidate  England  in  the  first 
place,  and,  when  this  failed,  to  strike  Ger- 
many prostrate.  *  If  I  consulted  only  my 
attachment  to  you  and  to  your  family,*  said 
his  friend  Colonel  Lacu^e,  ^  I  would  make 
you  my  secretary  and  keep  you  personally 
about  me.  But  for  the  s^e  of  your  own 
career,  you  must  learn  to  know  those  whom 
you  will  one  day  command ;  and  the  way 
to  do  that  is  to  Lve  among  them.'  '  By  do- 
ing thisj'  he  added,  *  you  wiil  learn  to  knoto 
their  virtues ;  otherwise  you  will  only  know 
their  vices.*  The  author  italicises  these 
words,  as  implying  that  he  considers  them 
the  key  to  the  whole  relation  betwen  oifi- 
eers  and  men.  Such  was,  at  any  rate, 
the  creed  of  the  republican  soldiers  who 
furnished  Napoleon  with  his  materials, 
of  whom  Colonel  Lacu^e  was  a  fair  speci- 
men. A  favourite  at  one  time  with  the 
First  Consul,  he  had  shown,  in  common 
with  a  vast  number  of  the  higher  officcri,  a 
sympathy  with  M^reau  which  the  new  ruler 
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of  France  coald  not  brook.  One  must  look 
deeply  into  the  historv  of  the  time  to  un- 
derstand how  widely  tnis  feeling  of  sympar 
thy  extended  through  the  ranks  of  tjie 
army,  and  how  bitteny  Napoleon  resented 
all  manifestation  of  military  respect  and  of 
personal  resard  towards  the  great  general 
who  more  than  riyalled  him  (accorain^  to 
the  candid  statement  of  his  own  favourite, 
Dumas)  in  its  affections. 

Lecourbe  in  exile,  Dessoles  pining  in  neg- 
lect, Richepanse  sacrificed  in  an  obscure 
expedition  in  the  tropics,  testified  to  the 
animosity  with  which  he  pursued  the  more 
distinguished  members,  or  Moreau's  staff. 
Lesser  men  felt  it  only  in  a  less  degree ;  and 
Colonel  Lacude,  having  among  them  shown 
an  interest  in  the  fallen  general,  was  dis- 
missed from  snug  employment  on  the  staff, 
and  ordered  to  take  the  command  of  a  regi- 
ment which  Napoleon  told  him,  as  he  left, 
was  one  of  the  worst  in  the  army,  and  which 
from  its  ill  appearance  had  gained  the  so- 
briquet of  the  Royal  Tatters  (Royal  De- 
cotuu).  The  59  th  had  had  for  their  last 
colonel  an  ofilcer  who  did  not  scruple  to 
embezzle  from  the  regimental  chest ;  a  fact 
the  author  mentions  ^  though  it  were  no 
extraordinary  occurrence  in  that  ci'deuant 
republican  army,  of  whose  severe  purity 
much  has  been  written.  Laou^e  was  at 
least  a  gentleman,  though  ignorant,  it  seems, 
of  the  duties  assigned  to  him  as  the  head  of 
a  regiment.  He  had  contented  himself  with 
acquiring  the  power  of  manoeuvring  his 
battalions  and  enforcing  discipline,  leaving 
in  the  hands  of  the  quartermaster  the  more 
vulgar  care  of  improving  the  ill  condition  of 
the  clothing  which  had  made  the  regiment 
so  notorious.  This  good  colonel,  with  his 
aiistocratic  habits  and  republican  theories, 
was  of  a  disposition  superior  to  the  troops  be 
commanded,  and  his  rough  subordinates 
hardly  understood  him,  though  they  learnt 
to  like  him.  M.  ^e  Fezensac  has  traced  the 
lineaments  of  his  character  with  a  loving 
hand,  and  leaves  them  as  clearly  drawn  in 
these  opening  pages  as  though  he  sought  to 
tempt  some  future  novelist  with  a  ready- 
made  hero. 

Handed  over  by  Lacu^e  after  a  few  days' 
holiday  to  the  captain  of  his  company,  the 
young  aspirant  began  his  new  life  by  laughing 
at  the  eccentricity  of  his  uniform,  a  compro- 
mise between  the  stiff  republican  garb  of 
the  expiring  age  and  rhe  imperial  extrava- 
gance of  the  future.  From  a  full  description 
of  this  dress,  with  its  three-coruered  hat, 
black  gaiters,  and  long  powdt>red  hair«  we 
pas9  to  an  admirable  account  of  the  life  of 
the  camp  at  Boulogne,  af  seen  in  the  winter 


of  1804-5.  Here  he  at  once  digresses,  to 
show  us  how  different  practice  is  from  theory, 
even  in  the  most  elaborately  formed  army. 
We  hear  of  regulations  which,  as  in  certaiQ 
other  services,  exist  only  to  be  broken.  Of 
these  infractions  the  most  striking  (for  an 
army  constituted  as  the  French  up  to  that 
time  had  been)  related  to  the  sergeants, 
those  important  links  between  the  oflicers 
and  their  men.  The  rule  was  that  they 
should  live  among  the  latter ;  the  practice 
was  that  they  had  a  separate  hut  to  them- 
selves in  each  company.  *■  This  arrange- 
ment,' says  the  author,  *•  had  its  good  and  its 
bad  side.  The  sergeants  being  separated 
from  the  soldiers,  could  not  exercise  so  ac* 
tive  a  watch  over  them.  During  my  ap- 
prenticeship as  private  and  corporal,  I  saw 
many  things  escape  them.  But  they  were 
the  more  respected  for  being  the  less  often 
seen,  and  I  believe,  to  speak  decidedly,  that 
this  is  the  more  important  matter.'  Theo- 
rists who  would  construct  an  ideal  army 
upon  the  model  of  some  French  or  Prussian 
Book  of  Regulation  may  here  learn  how 
little  mere  written  rules  may  signify  when 
they  conflict  with  the  spirit  and  habits  of 
the  service.  Those  who  have  judged  the 
separation  enforced  in  our  own  army  be- 
tween non-commissioned  officers  and  men  to 
be  the  mere  product  of  aristocratic  prejudice 
may  find  their  lesson  and  reproof  in  this  dis- 
interested opinion. 

Placed  as  M.  de  Fezensac  was  for  the 
next  few  weeks  in  the  position  of  a  private 
soldier,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  far  a 
young  man  of  fortune,  seeking  promotion 
through  the  ranks  of  Napoleon's  army,  had 
to  submit  to  real  hardships,  and  in  what  hta 
lot  differed  from  that  of  the  ordinary  re- 
cruit. In  some  matters,  it  seems  from  the 
details  afforded,  the  French  gentleman  pri- 
vate was  destitute  of  the  special  advantages 
of  a  Prussian  freiunlliger^  or  an  Austnan 
regimental  cadet.  He  ate,. sat,  and  slept 
with  the  other  privates,  coutd  occupy  no 
separate  lodging,  employ  no  recognised  ser- 
vant from  among  his  comrades,  nor  escape 
being  nominally  detailed  by  his  sergeants 
for  the  most  repulsive  duties  of  the  camp. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  closely  looked  at, 
his  service  as  a  private  was  little  different 
from  that  required  of  the  young  German 
noble,  except  in  the  matter  of  his  enforced 
companionship  with  those  of  a  different  class 
of  life.  His  comrades  paid  him  to  the  full 
the  respect  due  to  one  who,  in  their  soldier's 
phrase,  *  had  a  louis  a  day  to  eat  of  his  own,* 
and  could  give  a  dinner  to  forty  of  them  at 
a  time.  For  a  few  sous  any  one  of  them 
would  take  his  turn  at  sweeping  and  cook- 
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iBf.  The  bairdresser  of  the  company  con- 
nived at  hiB  avoiding  the  growth  of  the  ob- 
noxiouB  and  antiquated  cue.  The  corporal 
who  placed  him  on  the  only  turn  of  sentinel 
daty  that  was  ever  allotted  him  connived  at 
hifi  quitting  his  post  before  the  proper  time 
for  relief.  In  fine,  if  brought  further  from 
the  level  of  his  personal  rank  for  a  few 
weeks,  he  had  the  advantage  over  the 
vdunteer  private  of  other  armies  in  the 
quick  promotion  which  rewarded  his  endar^ 
ance.  Having  only  left  Paris  in  the  month 
of  September,  he  gained  his  first  step  of 
corporal  on  the  18th  of  October.  Of  this  he 
frankly  tells  us  he  proved  hardly  worthy, 
receiving  various  reprimands  for  his  irregu- 
larity in  his  new  duties,  to  which  it  was  pos- 
bibljr  owing  that  he  was  allowed  to  contin- 
ue in  this  rank  until  midwinter,  finding  his 
lite,  still  spent  among  the  men,  at  times  in- 
tolerably irksome.  Ordered  to  go  in  Jan- 
uary with  a  guard  detachment  on  board  one 
of  the  gunboats  which  Nelson  keptlmpria- 
oned  in  £taples  harbour,  he  murmured 
openly  to  his  friend  the  colonel,  and  finding 
uo  comfort  in  the  cool  reply,  *  Tou  must 
learn  to  be  put  out,'  went  oft  in  sad  humour 
with  baa  new  doty,  which  was  to  last  a 
nontb.  Lacu^  was,  however,  merely  test- 
ing his  patience  by  this  service,  and  on  the 
fiUh  day  be  was  summoned  back  to  oamp  on 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  sergeant,  a  step 
which  raised  him  out  of  immolate  contact 
with  the  rough  privates  with  whom  he  had 
now  been  for  four  months  herded.  None  of 
these*  it  would  seem,  showed  any  jealousy 
of  the  elevation  of  their  aristocratic  mess- 
mate,  lor  birth,  wealth,  and  edncaCkm  had 
becoaie  as  sure  passports  to  promotion  in  the 
army  of  the  Consulate  as  in  that  of  the  most 
ancieat  monarchies.  Two  months  had  not 
passed  over  the  new  sergeant's  head  when  he 
was  brought  before  the  colonel,  charged  with 
a  dereliction  of  duty ;  but  his  supposed  of- 
iimoe  being  shown  to  be  but  an  ordinary 
praetioe,  though  irregular  enongh,  the 
coiour-sergeant  '(or  company  sergeant-ma- 
jor, aceonling  to  French  grade)  was  broken 
lor  not  reporting  it,  and  tue  cause  of  his  dis- 
grace promoted  in  his  stead.  At  six 
montfaa'  service  young  de  Fezensao  thus 
found  himself  in  a  position  which  gave  him 
practical  charge  of  a  company,  and  which 
waa»aait  still  is,  the  lecognned  stepping- 
of  the  deservii^  soldier  to  a  eommis- 


Tbe  sefgeant^major  of  that  day  diffsred 
litlia  firam  the  snbaitem  in  social  condition. 
The  offieen  had  all  pasaed  th]x>a^  this 
tank,  and  all  who  now  held  it  were  entitied,  if 
qaalifivd*  to  kM>k  for  the  epaulette  of  a  eiib- 
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lieatenant  in  their  torn.  Many,  howerer, 
were  not  thus  classed,  for  a  certain  degree 
of  education  and  some  small  means  were  in 
practice  necessanr  for  tother  promotkw. 
As  this  last  qualification  sounds  like  aa 
anomaly  in  a  service  where  merit  was  tuK 
garly  thought  the  sole  road  to  advance* 
ment,'the  antobiographer  has  taken  pains 
to  explain  his  mention  of  it.  It  seems  that 
in  those  days  the  captain  of  the  compaaj 
left  to  his  sereeant-m^jor  the  charge  of  the 
acoonnts,  sabject  only  to  a  qnarterly  settle- 
ment ;  and  as  the  pay  of  the  latt^  was  ac- 
tually  insnffioient  for  hia  wants,  it  followed 
that,  if  he  conld  not  eke  it  out  by  other 
means,  he  .usually  had  recourse  to  petty 
dishonesty.  Where  this  was  exercised  only 
against  Uie  Government,  it  was  ver^r  lightly 
reg^ed.  The  captains  only  said  they 
shonld  be  ^lad  to  know  of  the  litde  re> 
soiuKses  which  their  accountants  managed 
to  get  hold  a^.  The  soldiers  were  wett 
aware  when  their  pay  for  days  of  absence 
or  sickness  was  charged  to  the  public,  and 
had  their  professional  jeat  ready;  *Tbi 
aergeant-mi^or's  arithmetie  —  put  down 
nought  and  carry  nine:'  bat  this  indnl- 

Sence  b^  no  means  extended  to  the  plun* 
er  of  mdiriduals ;  and  a  case  of  unfair 
stoppages  from  a  conscript  would  ruin  the 
autnor  of  it,  if  detected*  Always  ready,  aa 
M.  de  Fezensao  more  than  once  tells  U9>  to 
suspect  everyone  of  cheating  thenv  fiOBk 
their  Minister  of  War  down  to  the  sergeant* 
major,  they  watched  narrowly  to  see  that 
no  advantage  was  taken  by  him  of  them- 
selves; anC  moreover,  expected. for  their 
connivance  at  hia  other  peculations  a  for- 
bearance for  Uieir  own  petty  impoutions  on 
the  hoxters  who  served  the  camp,  and  their 
forays  on  the  nei^hboaring  forest  for  fire- 
wood. Napoleon  issued  most  severe  orders 
against  lliis  last  abuse,  the  author  tells  ns. 
Such  was  his  characteristic  way  of  dealing 
with  the  like  difficulties,  and  it  answered  to 
some  extent  when  the  army  was  under  his 
own  eye:  but  these  explanations  help  us 
to  understand  how  in  after  years  the  bonds 
of  ^scipline  snapped  under  the  test  of  ser^ 
vice  in  Bpssia.  His  snccasBor  has  taken 
the  more  rational  inode  of  paying  the  sol- 
dier fairly,  and,  as  M.  de*  Fezensac  re- 
maifa,  has  a  right  to  be  more  strict. 

Very  coarse  and  bare  was  the  soIdier^s 
lifb  here  depicted,  with  its  mixed  good- 
humour,  grumbling,  and  dishonesty;  its 
wearisome  evenines,  spent  in  bed  for  lack 
of  oandle ;  its  cold  dark  mornings,  enli- 
vened only  by  the  chance  of  a  glass  of  bran- 
dy and  a  roU«  Yet  the  reader  looks  natu- 
rally to  the  canq^  of  Bookie  with  respect, 
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•f  Uie  nuTwrj  of  the  Grand  Army  which 
eairied  its  eagles  (lom  Madrid  to  Moscow. 
Sorely  we  may  a«Bme  that  the  profession- 
al aspect  of  the  gathering  was  always  kept 
in  sight,  and  that  the  military  spirit  was 
here  developed  at  least  as  high  as  a'  time  of 
peaee  can  allow.  Those  writers  can  hardly 
oe  wrong  who,  in  QnTaryinir  choms,  ascribe 
the  sttocesB  which  followed,  to  the  vast  pains 
with  which  Napoleon's  staff  used  the  camp 
-to  improve  the  tactics  bequeathed  by  the 
-revolutionary  wars.  That  here  the  weanon 
-was  truly  tbiged  before  which  no  other 
army  could  stand,  has  been  asserted  in 
nlain  terms  by  French  wrifera  of  authority, 
mm  Marshal  Mannont  down  to  Baron 
Ambert.  We  onrselves  were  recently  led 
to  adopt  the  same  language,  Jby  no  less 
•o  authority  than  that  of  Geoeral  Troohu 
and  the  Duo  d*Amnale.  But  M.  de  Fesen- 
-aae's  personal  esqierience  led  him  to  take  a 
totally  different  view  of  the  Boul<»ne  army  ; 
and  as  he  dissents  in  the  broa&st  terms 
from  the  class  of  authors  just  cited,  we 
quote  his  evidence  entire,  that  the  reader 
may  judge  what  the  general  assertions  are 
worth  wmch  have  long  misled  the  world :  — 

'  The  Camp  of  Bonlogne,  of  which  that  uf 
Montrenii  [held  by  Key's  corps,  in  which  the 
Author  served]  formed  the.  len,  has  left  deep 
Mnemories  in  our  history  of  that  age.    The  ad- 

vantage  of  gathering  troops  into  camps  of  in- 
tatmction  'u  known  to  all  military  men.  To 
:that  of  Boalogne  is  attributed  the  honour  of 

the  successes  which  we  gained  In  the  following 
•campaigns,  and  we  are  supposed  to  have  been 
.always  occupied  with  mauQeuvres,  military 
'worlcs,  and  exercises  of  all  kinds.  I  shall  as- 
^tooisb  my  readers,  therefore,  by  telling  them 
'  how  very  little,  at  the  Camp  of  Montrsuil,  our 
•^chiefs  occupied  themselves  with  instructing  us, 

how  ill  they  profited  by  this  precious  time. 

Ma&ihal  Ney  commanded  two  graod  field-days 
tin  the  autumn  of  1804,  and  as  nuny  in  1805 ; 
.1  was  present  at  them  as  private  soldier  first, 
.  and  then  as  officer.  There  was  a  general  up- 
i  settiufl^  and  exeesitive  fatigue.  We  started  be- 
)  fore  daybreak  after  taking  our  soup,  and  did 
1  not  get  back  till  night,  having  had  nothing  du- 
iriuff  the  day  but  a  dram  of  brandy.    General 

Muher,  who  suceeeded  Partonneaux  in  oom- 
imand  of  the  di virion,  hardly  bninght  it  to- 
',  gather  three  times,  and  handled  it  then  very 

badly.  Briisade  drill  there  was  none,  for  the 
i  brigadier  did  not  even  come  to  the  camp. 
I  Each  colonel  tanght  his  regiment  in  his  own 
ifisihion.  There  was  some  sligfht  theoretical 
i  instruction  and  drilling  of  conscripts,  and  in 
tthe  spring  the  non-commissioned  officers  had 
lall  to  go  through  their  drill  afresh,  bejcinning 
•with  '*  the  eiftension  motion."  .  .  .  This  in- 
^stmction  was  carried  nn  to  battaUou'driU,  but 
^the  rogimant  was  fmrely  nanmavred  in  line. 


There  were  a  few  marchings  out  for  a  short 
single  day's  stage,  and  some  target  practice 
without  any  method ;  but  no  skirmishing,  nor 
bayonet,  nor  fbncing  exercise.  No  field-worka 
were  thrown  up,  nor  was  any  officer  employed 
in  any  kind  of  mstmctioo .  Kesimental  schools 
mi^t  earily  have  been  established,  but  no  one 
had  thought  of  them  in  those  days.*  It  was  bet- 
ter to  get  drunk  when  one  had  money,  and  to 
sleep  when  one  had  none.  The  other  legi- 
meats  did  no  more.  .  .  .  At  the  beginning  of 
March  each  company  was  allotted  a  small  nr^ 
den  to  cultivate ;  but  at  this  the  men  grumUed, 
such  charms  had  idleness.  Soldiers  .are  like 
children ;  it  is  necessary  to  do  them  good 
against  their  own  will. 

'  What,  then,  wero  all  these  young  men  aboat 
at  times  when  not  under  exercise,  nor  cleaniQ|[ 
their  arms  and  persons  1  Nothing  at  all,  I 
may  safely  sav.  To  sleep  a  part  of  the  day 
after  baring  slept  all  night,  to  sing  songs,  tell 
stories,  quarrel  sometimes  without  knowing 
why,  ana  read  such  few  bad  books  as  were  pro- 
curable. Such  were  the  daily  lives  of  aergeanta 
as  well  as  men,  of  officers  as  well  as  sergeants. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  their  morals  were  not  so  bed 
as  might  be  supposed/    , 

If  any  of  the  recraits  of  tfiat  day  had 
been  brought  up  in  those  religions  habits 
which  the  Bevolntion  had,  for  the  most  part, 
banished  firom  France,  they  found  liUle  en- 
couragment  for  tibeir  devotions  at  the  catnip. 
No  mass  was  celebrated  for  Nap<rfeon*s 
troops,  except  when  they  chanoed  to  be 
quartered  in  towns.  '  I  do  not  want  a  big^ 
oted  army,'  M.  de  Fexensac  qnotes  as  a  say- 
ing of  the  Emperor,  who  nad  abundant 
cause  to  be  satisned  on  this  head.  He  adds 
his  own  opinion,  that  the  moral  tone  of  the 
whole  service  was  lowered  by  this  omission 
of  customary  religions  observance. 

In  thus  exposing  the  waste  by  Napoleon 
and  his  lieatenants  of  their  opportunities  at 
Boulogne,  the  critic  is  carefal  to  point  out 
how  far  this  great  assemblage  was  practically 
nsefbl.  Two  chief  advantages  were  ob- 
tained by  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  roogh 
life  of  the  camp,  devoid  alike  of  comfort  or 
diversion,  prepared  all  ran^  for  thoae  incon- 
veniences of  the  campaign  which  they  were 
soon  to  taste  to  the  mil.  They  often  foond 
the  night  bivouac  of  the  next  winter  more 
endurable  than  the  huts  of  Boulogne.  A 
more  important  use  of  their  training  lay  in 
the  gain  to  all  ranks  from  their  knowledge 
of  those  with  whom  tiiey  were  to  be  associ- 
ated in  the  rough  trials  of  war.  To  the 
stall  and  superior  officers  this  waa  especially 
valuable.  Marshal  Nev,  the  author  instan- 
ces, waa  thus  enabled  throngfaont  the  oaming 
QpemtioBs  to  confine  his  attention  to  the 
poiata  that  requixed  it,  knowing  exactly 
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vbich  of  his  sabaltenis  might  be  trusted  to 
take  care  of  theniflelves.  Moreover,  there 
was  a  hi^h  military  spirit  in  certain  regi- 
ments which  had  done  great  services  in  t^e 
revolationaiy  campaigns,  and  this  spread  by 
emulation  mmongst  those  brigaaed  with 
them,  who  longed  for  like  oppmiunities  of 
winning  the  respect  of  the  army.  On  the 
whole,  thereibre,  despite  the  grievons  short- 
comings he  lays  bare,  M.  de  Fezensac  judges 
the  camp  life  to  have  contributed  much  to 
the  success  which  followed  it 

If  he  is  severe  on  the  mistakes  and  omis- 
sions of  his  seniors,  he  is  not  less  plaiospo- 
ken  as  to  his  own  faults.    Although  at  nrat 
proud  of  his  advancement  to  sergeant-major, 
he  was  diij^ted  to  find  his  new  rank  laden 
with  liabihties  beyond  his  means,  due  to  his 
predecessor's  carelessness  or  dishonesty,  and 
Le  soon  got  so  out  of  heart  with  his  duties  as 
to  neglect  them  openly,  and  incur  a  repri- 
mand.   At  this  juncture,  happily  fer  the 
prospects  of  the  young  soldier,  a  yacancv  oc- 
curred as  snb-Iieutenant    It  was  one  of  the 
item  still  Deserved  for  election,  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  the  old  Republican  army, 
•oon  afterwards  abolished.    Tne  choice  lay, 
io  the  first  place,  with  the  sub-lieutenants  ot 
the  corps,  who  presented  three  names  to  the 
lieutenants,  ana  the  latter  selected  one  of 
the  three  for  the  step.    The  popular  notions 
of  the  French  service  of  that  era  would  pic- 
ture sueh  an  election  as  the  very  model  of 
rude  honour  and  martial  integrity.    In  this 
case  the  aristocratic  candidate  had  the  spe- 
cial disadvantages  of  his  recent  known  care- 
leamess,  and  of  considerable  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  the  subalterns  at  his  rapid  prog- 
ress from  the  ranks.    Some  of  them   also 
had  personal  friends,  men  who  had  seen 
hard  service,  among  his  competitors.   Agai nst 
this,  however,  was  the  simple  f«!t  that  young 
de  Feteosao  had  not  vet  lost  his  colonel's  fa- 
vour, and  that  it  was  Known  that  Lacu^  de- 
tired  Mm  to  receive  his  step  by  election,  as 
more  honourable  than  to  wait  for  a  vacancy. 
The  desire  of  pleasing  the^  commanding  om- 
cer  outweighed  merit,  service,  and  friendship, 
and  the  choice  fell  on  the  voung  Parisian 
kHmj^er  of  eight  months  before,  rather  than 
on  either  of  the  veterans  of  Marengo,  who 
were  the  other  competitors.    Before  the  im- 
perial confirmatiott  could  be  obtained,  the 
mb-lieuteaant  elect  was  startled  by  a  decree 
—aimed  at  such  families  as  h»  own,  whose 
mas  avoided  the  military  schools  of  the  Em- 
pire—rec^oiriog  fouryears* service  in  every 
aoo-touimiaBioned  officer  promoted.    Hap- 
pily ibr  de  Fesensac  the  imminence  of  con- 
tinental war  rescued  .him  firom  this  new  difil- 
Pikjy  and  after  a  few  weeks'  delay,  he  r^ 


ceived  a  provisional  commission,  which  was 
never  revoked. 

This  was  on  the  2nd  July,  1805,  a  day 
unfortunate  at  its  close  in  our  hero's  annals. 
One  of  the  sham  embarkations,  which  were 
still  practised,  was  to  take  place  next 
day,  and  brought  some  guests  into  the  huts 
of  the  59th.  This  double  f<lte  was  too  mucli 
for  the  newly-made  officer,  who  signalised 
his  promotion  by  getting  drunk,  and  by 
using  insubordinate  language  to  the  captain 
of  police,  thus  drawing  on  himself  the  colo- 
nel's displeasure,  and  -a  close  arrest  for  a 
fortnight  A  chief  part  of  this  childish  ppn- 
bhment  (for  such  in  our  service  it  would  be 
regarded)  was  the  fee  to  the  sentry  stationed 
at  the  door,  who  received  a  perquisite  of 
three  franes  a  day  for  his  extra  duty.  No 
friends  were  nominally  to  be  received  by  the 
culprit ;  but  as  two  brother-subalterns  shared 
his  hut,  he  had  the  full  advanti^  of  their 
guests,  if  his  leisure  proved  wearisome.  No 
discipline  in  fact  could  be  les?  effectual  than 
this  sort  of  compromise  between  the  severity 
of  a  courtHooartial  abd  the  minor  penalties 
infiicted  on  the  rank  and  file,  for  one  of  the 
other  subalterns  is  in  the  same  page  de- 
scribed as  under  a  succession  of  these  arrests 
half  his  time,  behaving  in  fact  very  much 
as  an  ill-conditioned  cadet  of  seventeen  at 
Sandhurst  or  St  Cyr.  M.  de  Fezensac  felt 
the  inconvenience  little,  but  the  displeasure 
of  his  colonel  much,  until  a  fi*ank  avowal  of 
contrition  to  the  latter,  with  a  confession  to 
his  parents  of  his  sorrow  at  having  off*ended 
so  j^ood  a  friend,  restored  him  to  the  favour 
which  he  aflerwards  took  more  care  to  de- 
serve. 

.The  ideas  and  eustoms  of  his  brother- 
officers  were  found  by  the  new  subaltern  to 
be  in  no  war  superior  to  those  of  the  class  he 
had  now  left.  All  had  seen  service  ;  very 
few  had  had  a  decent  education,  and  fewer 
still  had  used  their  leisure  to  improve  it 
'  Their  manners  were  vulgar,'  he  tells  us, 
*  their  politeness  the  politeness  of  the  soldier.' 
For  this  the  reader  ma^  very  possibly  have 
been  prepared ;  but  it  is  more  startling  to 
learn  now  rarely  such  men  rose  to  any  emi- 
nence in  their  profession,  notwitlistandinff 
the  constant  succession  cf  wars  in  which 
their  master  engaged.  Of  all  the  long  list 
of  officers  on  the  strength  of  the  59th  when 
de  Fezensac  entered  it,  but  one  became  a 
general,  and  the  most  distinguished  soldier 
of  them  all  never  was  more  than  colonel  of  a 
light  infantnr  regiment  Such  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  the  lot  of  ordinary  men  in  any 
service  where  promotion  goes  chiefly  bv  se- 
lectkm,  and  that  selection  .depends  whollv 
on  a  superior's  wilL    Where  one  man  is  ad- 
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vanced  by  sole  discbrnment  of  his  merits,  a 
dozen  others  will  owe  the  like  advantage  to 
some  personal  acquaintance  with  those  near 
the  fountain  of  power.  The  interest  which 
as  we  shall  see,  pushed  de  Fezensac  himself, 
from  his  first  commissdon  to  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral of  brigade  in  eight  years,  like^  that 
which  in  as  many  months  had  passed  him  on 
from  the  re(Tuit-squad  to  the  officer's  epau- 
lette, could  only  be  exercised  at  the  cost  of 
men  less  known,  and  probably  less  fitted  for 
high  rank. 

The  summer  of  1805  was  padded  by  the 
sddiers  of  Boulogne  in  wondering  whether 
the  evolutions  practised  by  the  troops  and 
flotilla  were  but  a  feint  or  seriously  designed 
to  lead  to  an  embarkation.  Some  of  de 
Fezensac's  brother-subalterns  ph>pheded  a 
speedy  conquest  of  the  insolent  islanders ; 
some  declared  the  whole  a  ruse  of  the  Em- 
peror's preluding  a  sudden  attack  on  Ger-. 
many ;  none  feared  any  event  so  much  as 
another  winter  passed  in  the  same  dreary 
purposeless  existence  as  the  last.  Neither 
section  of  these  mifjtary  prophets  was 
wholly  wrong  or  right.  Napoleon's  own 
correspondence  has  rally  revealed  the  real 
truth  to  be,  thslt  the  invasion  was  his  first 
and  darling  object,  and  was  abandoned  only 
when  he  found  his  admirals  fail  utterly  in 
their  share  of  the  task.  On  the  26th  August, 
it  was  known  in  the  camp  that  Villeneuve 
had  gone  back  to  Cadiz,  leaving  the  English 
fleet  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Chan- 
nel. *  Happily,'  as  our  author  with  a  w)l- 
dicr*s  naivete  says,  Uhe  new  Coalition 
permitted  Napoleon  to  substitute  for  the 
expedition,  so  often  and  so  vainly  an- 
nounced, a  general  European  war.'  On 
the  1st  September,  the  three  divisions  of 
Marshal  Ney  were  on  tSieii'  march  fi)r  Stras- 
burg,  and  with  them  moved  the  new-made 
subaltern.  His  provisional  commission  had 
never  been  con  armed  by  the  Minister  of 
War ;  but  on  this  point  ne  now  felt  easy, 
feeling  that  rank  was  more  likely  to  be  won 
than  withdrawn  on  actual  service.  Bur- 
dened with  nothinff  but  his  aword,  he  no  lon- 
ger regretted  his  choice  Of  the  infantry,  and 
trudged  gaily  along  at  the  side  of  his  pla- 
toon. Like  his  own,  the  spirit  of  his  com- 
rades ran  high,  and  made  the  constant  on- 
ward move  seem  easy.  He  bears  special 
testimony  to  the  exceptional  order  of  this 
three  week's  march,  on  which  the  ofl^^cers 
never  quitted  their  companies  without  a  rep- 
rimand. He  himself  incurred  an  arrest  from 
his  major  the  first  day  for  a  brief  delay  in 
appearing  on  parade,  a  reproof  from  his 
captain  somewhat  later  for  spending  more 
time  over  his  breakfast  than  the  men,  and  a 


sharp  remonstrance  fh>m  his  colonel  ibr  ove!^ 
politeness  to  a  fatin^ued  vivandi&re,  which 
threatened  to  cost  him  his  prooiised  trip  to 
Paris,  where  his  parents  expected  to  see 
him  for  a  few  hours.  Once  more  Lacu^ 
proved  kinder  in  action  than  hn  word  to  his 
young  prot^gi^  and  the  desired  permission  to 
quit  the  regiment  fot*  a  brief  space  being 
granted,  the  young  soldier  posted  rapidly  the 
necessary  hundred  miles,  embraced  his  family, 
took  one  brief  glance  at  those  joys  of  Pans- 
Ian  existence  on  which  he  had  often  looked 
back  regretfully  during  the  past  year,  and 
then  turned  his  face  once  more  to  the  Rhine. 
Borne  back  to  his  regiment  with  all  the 
speed  the  post  would  allow,  de  Fezensac 
contrived  to  miss  the  outfit  which  kind  hands 
had  despatched  beforehand  by  the  diligence, 
and  witn  a  borrowed  sword  and  boirowed 
epaulette,  passed  tlie  great  frontier  stream 
on  the  27th  September,  near  Lauterburg, 
and  plunged  with  his  regiment  into  the  de- 
files of  the  Black  Forest  beyond,  a  unit  in 
the  legions  which  were  to  tear  the  crown  of 
the  Western  Empire  fVom  the  House  of 
Hapsburg. 

We  are  not  about  to  fbllow  the  author 
through  his  narrative  of  the  great  events  whidi 
led  to  the  shameful  disaster  of  Mack  at  Ulm. 
They  have  but*  recently  been  illustrated 
with  marvellous  freshness  in  the  well-known 
work  of  Colonel  Hamley,  who  has  so  clearly 
analysed  the  strategy  of  Napoleon's  design 
as  to  make  the  stupendous  events  of  that 
October  as  plain  as  they  can  be,  regarded 
from  the  Victor's  side  alone.  Those  who 
would  understand  them  in  their  strictly 
German  aspect,  and  know  the  details  of  the 
miserable  delusions  and  vacillations  which 
ruined  the  Austrian  theorist,  must  go  to  the 
exhaustive  work  of  Rilstow  on  this  campaign, 
which  is  as  remarkable  for  its  industry  as  for 
its  general  impartiality.  We  have  another 
task  here  specially  before  ns,  which  is  to 
show  from  unexceptionable  testimony  how  lit- 
tle to  be  relied  on  was  the  so-called  system  br 
which  Ntipoleon  supplied  his  army  in  such 
movements.  In  this  the  first  week  of  its 
first  campaign,  fresh  from  camp  discipline, 
fiill  of  patriotic  spirit  and  confidence  m  ils 
great  head,  scarce  clear  of  the  borders  of- its 
own  fair  land,  the  Grand  Army  is  found, 
upon  the  first  difficulty  it  had  to  encounter, 
resolving  itself  into  a  host  of  armed  and 
violent  marauders.  We  give  M.  de  Feren- 
sac's  account  of  the  affair  in  his  own  words, 
the  simple  force  of  which  it  wonM  be  difli* 
cult  to  improve. 

*  On  the  evening  of  the  SA,  hefbre  reachini^ 
Qtislingeni  tmr  division  turned- to  the  M  to 
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follow  the  moyemeot  of  the  other  corps  to- 
wards the  Lower  Danube.  We  marched 
throngh  the  whole  of  the  night  and  the  day 
following^  with  only  a  few  moments  for  rest, 
and  without  any  food.  The  £mperor  had  or- 
dered that  the  soldiers  should  carry  bread  for 
four  days,  and  that  the  waggons  should  have 
four  roore  days  *  rations  of  biscuit.  I  do  not 
know  what  happened  in  the  otijer  corps.  Aa 
for  US,  we  had  ifothinq,  and  as  the  59th  marched 
in'tbe  rear,  according  to  its  number,  it  was 
nightfall  when  we  got  to  our  bivouac  near 
Gieogen^  the  town  where  (general  Malher,  oiy 
division  commander,  had  his  quarters.  The 
colonel  reported  to  him  the  arrival  of  the  regi- 
ment after  their  six  and  thirty  hours'  march, 
and  asked  permission  to  make  a  requisition 
for  rations.  The  general  refused,  having  prom- 
ised to  spare  the  town ;  but  the  result  was  to 
aathori&e  every  sort  of  disorder,  for  the  villages 
around  were  sacked,  and  the  first  day  of 
bivouuc  became  the  first  day  of  pillage.  The 
colonel,  fdmo8t  fHinidhing  himself,  found  some 
gKoadiers  roasting  a  pi^.  His  appearance  at 
first  caused  some  confusion,  but  a  moment  la- 
ter one  of  the  privates,  more  bold  than  his  fel- 
lows, oflfered  him  a  share  of  the  repast,  which 
was  heartily  accepted,  and  pillage  thus  became 
officially  sanctioned.' 

Thus  initiated  into  the  new  system  X>t 
'making war  with  the  legs/ Colonel  Lacu^e 
pressed  his  regiment  on  to  the  Danube,  and 
fell  At  the  passage  of  the  bridge  of  Gunzburg 
three  days  later,  the  first  officer  of  rank  the 
French  lost  in  the  campaign. 

M.  de'  Fe^ensac,  who  came  np  with  the 
reserve  of  the  59th  atter  the  first  part  of  the 
fight,  takes  the  opportunity  of  recounting 
tbis  his  first  action  to  |x>int  ont,  by  the  sim- 
ple process  of  tellinc:  the  exact  truth,  how 
wofully  short  of  the  language  of  bulletins  and 
despatches  was  the  conduct  and  discipline 
of  his  regiment 

'  This  day  did  our  regiment  much  honov ; 
but  to  speak  the  truth,  I  do  not  think  the  ene- 
my's attai-ks  had  been  very  severe.  I  found 
the  ofllcers  agitated  and  restless,  occupying 
them»etves  with  encouraging  the  soldiers,  ana 
trying  to  ivstore  order ;  kn'  the  companies  had 
become  mixed,  having,  as  I  said,  passed  the 
bridge  uoffly,  and  on  getting  to  the  plain  ba- 
yood,  received  the  eueqiy  without  having  time 
to  throw  themselves  into  proper  order  for  de> 
fence.  I  am  persuadi^d  that  there  was  a  mo- 
ment when  a  oayonet  artack  and  a  charge  of 
cavalry  on  our  flank  could  have  thrown  us  back, 
and  forced  us  into  the  Danube.  In  tbis  sitnar 
tion  the  two  reserve  companies  ought  to  have 
been  of  great  value ;  but  the  captains,  in  their 
harrv  to  get  to  the  field  of  battle,  would  not 
take  time  to  form  them  after  passing  the  bridge, 
and  the  regiment  involved  them  in  its  disorder. 
Happily  darkness  was  falling,  and  the  Austri- 


ans  were  ignorant  of  onr  little  strength.  Nev* 
erthejess  we  passed  tne  night  under  arms,  and 
did  not  venture  to  make  fires/ 

During  the  night  M»  de  Feaensac  learnl 
that  he  had  lost  his  kind  friend  and  colonel^ 
whose  last  words  to  an  officer  who  caught 
him  as  he  fell  were  to  *  leave  him,  and  "go 
back  to  the  fiffht.*  Very  different  stories 
were  heard  by  tne  young  subaltern  of  other 
regimental  acquaintances,  new  to  the  proof 
of  war. 

«  * 

*One  seigtant  whom  I  knew  (afterwards  a 
good  ofi&cer,  and  killed  in  action)  hid  himself, 
nor  was  he  the  only  one.  Bach  company  had 
a  similar  anecdote  to  relate.  These  niicht  af- 
fiiirs  are  very  convenient.  You  may  lose  yonr* 
self  in  the  wood,  or  tumble  into  the  brook  at 
your  pleasure.  I  have  had  occasion  throngbont 
mr  military  career  to  admire  the  skill  of  men 
woo  are  always  missing  at  the  moment  of  dan- 
ger, but  never  so  as  to  be  compromised  by  their 
absence.' 

The  narrative  of  the  snrrender  of  Ulm 
which  follows  is  wotth  studying  for  its  own 
sake,  and  for  its  vivid  picture  of  a  well- 
known  difference  between  Ney  and  Murat, 
which  ended  in  the  former  publicly  challen- 
ging the  other,  before  Napoleon  and  the  im- 
perial staff,  to  follow  him  under  fire.  This, 
too,  was  when  all  was  going  well  with  the 
Gktind  Army.  A  less  prescient  mind  than 
Napoleon's  might  have  fisreeeen  in  snch  dis- 
putes at  critical  moments  the  germs  of  dis- 
aster in  after  days,  when  the  tide  of  fortune 
should  turn  against  the  commanders  whose 
jealousies  their  master's  presence  could 
hardly  restrain. 

M.  de  Fezensac  has  not  failed  to  record 
his  opinion,  very  different  from  that  usually 
accepted,  of  the  system  which  in  this  in- 
stance placed  80,000  prisoners  at  a  stroke  in 
the  hands  of  the  Grand  Army.  We  quote, 
with  some  omissions,  his  comments  on  the 
means  which  led  to  this  success,  reminding 
our  readers  that  it  is  no  holiday  soldier  who 
thus  speaks :  — 

'  This  short  campaign  was,  as  it  were,  an 
epitome  of  those  that  followed.  Excess  of 
fatigue,  want  of  provisions,  severity  of  westher, 
disorders  and  marauding,  nothing  was  want- 
ing to  it ;  and  in  that  month  I  first  ielt  what  I 
was  destined  to  experience  throus'hout  my 
OHreer.  Brisades,  and  even  regiments,  being 
sometimes  disperMd  [for  subsistence'  sake,  tiie 
author  means,]  the  order  for  concentration 
would  come  late,  having  to  pass  throuuh  a 
number  of  diflarent  cliannels.  From  thi:i  it 
followed  that  the  men  hsd  to  march  dny  and 
night,  fiUUng  asleep  on  their  way,  and  arrived  at 
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the  place  assigned  witlioat  having  eaten  any- 
one, or  finding  anj  rictnaU  there.  Blarghal 
Berthier  nsed  to  write,  *'  In  tki  war  of  tnvaiim 
that  the  Emperor  is  makingf  there  are  no  maga- 
flifief .  It  U  for  the  gekeraU  to  find  their  own 
meane  ofsubeutenee  in  the  country  that  theif  traoene. 
Bat  the  generals  had  neitlier  tine  not  means  to 
inocore  regnlarlj  the  wherewithal  to  feed  so  nn- 
meroos  an  army.  Pillage,  therefore,  became 
anihorised,  and  the  districts  which,  we  passed 
through  suffered  cruellv,  yet  we  wtre  not  the  /ess 
famished  throughout  the  campaign.  .  .  .  Bad 
weather  made  oar  sufferings  srill'  mpre^  seTere. 
A  cold  rain  fell,  or  rather  a  half-melted  snow,  in 
wiiich  we  plunged  deep,  while  the  wind  prevent- 
ed our  lighting  fires.  On  the  16th  October,  the 
day  when  Philip  S^nr  bore  the  first  summons 
to  Mack,  the  woeather  was  so  frightful  that  no 
oue  kept  his  post.  There  was  no  grand  guard 
or  sentrr,  the  very  ardllery  was  left  unwatched, 
and  each  man  sheltered  himself  as  best  he  could. 
I  never,  except  in  the  campaign  of  Russia,  suf- 
fered so  much,  never  saw  the  army  in  the  like 
disorder.' 

Is  all  this  fairly  written  in  the  histories  of 
the  great  campaign  round  Ulm  ?  The 
French  writers  slight  it ;  *  the  more  accu- 
rate Germans,  as  Hiistow,  fail  to  correct 
them  in  a  matter  exclusively  French.  As 
far  as  we  are  aware,  they  would  have  been 
universally  slurred  over,  but  for  the  follow- 
ing notice,  whiofa  shows  that  true  history  has 
in  this  respect  submitted  to  be  blinded  in  her 
gaze  by  the  sun  of  Napoleon's  genius,  and 
has  actually  gone  back  in  truth  aince  the 
publication  in  the  year  1810  of  the  Russian 
pamphlet  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle. There  the  actual  truth  is  told,  as  now 
Tividly  reproduced  by  M.  de  Fesensac. 
The  author  appears  to  have  been  on  the 
staff  of  Kutusoff  in  1805,  or  to  have  had  his 
information  direct  from  those  that  were :  — 

'  To  snrround  Ulm  it  was  neoessaiy  to  eon- 
centrate.  Numerous  columns  defiled  upon  the 
same  road,  appeared  at  the  same  point. 
100,000  men,  fatigued  by  long  marches,  desti- 
tute of  provisions,  come  to  take  up  a  position 
which  grows  more  and  more  confined.  They 
are  now  no  more  allowed  to  stratr^le  from 
their  post,  for  then  the  whole  enterprise  would 
fail.  What  a  critical  moment  1  The  resour- 
ces of  the  country  occupied  by  this  mass  are 
consumed  in  an  hour. 


*  The  bad  weather  is  mentioned  hj  the  yarions 
French  writers  and  their  followere  ;  but  no  refer- 
ence la  made  by  them  to  the  starvatloa  which  it  ao- 
eomp«Di«d.  ENimatf,  indeed,  expreisly  says  that 
Xarmont't  men  saflftred  from  tlic  weight  of  the 
rations  they  had  to  carry.  As  Marmont's  corps 
came  in  by  a  separate  route  through  a  plain  coun- 
try, it  is  ontte  possible  that  it  escaped  the  destitu- 
tion which  the  re»t  of  the  army,  crossing  the  Black 
Forest  and  Suabiaa  Alps  in  succession,  naturally 
experienced. 


'  To  enhance  the  difficulty,  the  heavens  seem 
to  dissolve.  A  heavy  rain,  continuing  for 
many  days,  fioods  the  country.  The  Mtreams 
burst  their  banks.  The  roads  are  frightful,  and 
in  more  than  one  place  altogether  disappear. 
The  army  marches  in  mud,  and  bivouacks  m  wa- 
ter;  it  is  ready  to  perish  with  misery  and  hunger ; 
discouragement  and  murmuring  spread  through 
it.  What  is  to' be  done?  A  proclamation  [of 
1 2th  October ;  see  Kapo.  Corresp.]  is  road  at 
the  head  of  each  column,  which  praises,  flat- 
ters, and  caresses  the  army,  pours  eulogy  on 
i#  constancy,  tells  it  the  enemy  is  enclosed,  and 
that  only  a  few  moments  more  of  perseverance 
are  needed.  Thus  the  soldiers  are  kept  quiet ; 
but  as  they  must  have  bread,  active  and  intelli- 
gent officers  are  sent  through  all  the  neighbour- 
ing districts,  to  obtain  it  by  threats,  if  requests 
fail.  All  yields  to  the  power  of  reqnif>ition, 
and  in  twenty-four  hours  oread  is  procured,  and 
the  horses  and  vehicles  of  the  innabitants  are 
used  to  bring  it  in.  .  .  .  Ulm  is  invested, 
blockaded,  capitulates,  and  the  French  army 
reap  the  fhiit  of  its  endurance  and  of  its  in- 
credible activity.' 

The  writer  of  this  essajr  bad  evidently 
nearly  reached  the  tnith  which  French  mili- 
tary writers  have  obecured,  but  which  de 
Fesensac's  narrative  enables  ns  to  grasp. 
In  fact,  a  g^eneraL  carrying  on  war  on  the 
system  which  Napoleon  adopted  clearlj 
doea  it  at  tremendous  risk.  Tne  object  to 
be  gained  may  justify  him  in  a  militarr 
sense  for  the  time,  bat  on  the  other  hand, 
an  unexpected  detention  on  the  way,  a 
week  of  had  weather,  a  alight  check  from 
the  enemy,  may  ruin  the  spirits  of  his  army 
beyond  recalL  What  is  more  important 
still  to  note  b  this.  The  system  of  living 
bj  requisition  bears  within  it  its  own  Neme- 
sis in  the  demoraHzation  which  it  spreada 
throngh  all  ranks  of  the  army,  and  in  the 
■ore  preparation  thus  made,  even  in  the 
midst  of  snccees,  for  the  day  when  defeat 
shall  become  irreparable  disaster.  As  thia 
is  admirably  summed  up  by  M.  de  Fezen- 
sac,  i^t  the  close  of  the  nrst  p  irt  of  his  work, 
we  quote  his  words,  themselves  the  beat 
condemnation  of  the  popular  historians  of 
his  oountry,  and  the  plain  *  proof  that  the 
organisation  of  plunder  is,  even  in  the 
strongest  hands,  a  deception  and  a  blun- 
der:— 

'  All  these  causes  developed  insubordination, 
want  of  discipline,  and  the  habit  of  marauding. 
When  at  such  a  time  soldiers  went  to  a  village 
to  look  for  rations,  they  found  themselves 
tempted  to  stay  there.  Thus  the  number  of 
stragglers  wandering  through  the  country  be- 
came considerable.  The  inhahirants  met  with 
every  sort  of  annoyanre  from  them,  and  «%ound- 
ed  oMcers  who  sought  to  bring  them  to  order 
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wen  answered  with  threats.  All  thne  ddaUt 
an  lutknown  to  thoae  who  read  the  hiatoiy  of  our 
om^paigTu.  There  in  only  to  be  seen  a  yaliant 
srmy  of  devoted  soldiers  emulating  the  glorj 
ci  their  officers.  No  one  knows  whatsafferings 
•n  often  the  price  of  the  most  brilliant  sac- 
oesaes,  nor  how  examples  of  selfishness  and 
eowtidioe  are  mingled  with  traits  of  generosity 
•ndcoQiage.' 

Can  those  who  read  this  wonder  any  lon- 
ger at  the  utter  destmction  of  the  Grand 
Army  in  Rossia,  and  the  still  more  marvel* 
loos  diaeolotion  of  the  Cohorts  of  1813  ? 

Ulra  taken,  the  army  pressed  on  to  occu- 
py Vienna,  and  conquer  at  Austerlitz ;  but 
m  these  triumphs  the  corps  of  Ney  hald  no 
share,  bein^  left  to  guard  Bayaria  and  keep 
the  Tyrol  in  check.  The  peace  of  Pres- 
bmrg  sent  the  59th  Begiment  into  fimr 
]Dont|i8*  cantonments  near  Salzbuiv,  where 
the soioum  of  de  Feaensao  himselrwaa  ex- 
tremely agreeable,  and  was  the  origin  .of  a 
lilelong  friendship  with  the  Austrian  family 
on  whom  he  was  quartered.  Why  he  be- 
enme  thus  endeared  to  his  inyoluntary  hosts 
is  ciear  enou^  when  we  recollect  that  he 
was  a  gentleman  by  birth  and'  feeling,  and 
that  the  ordinary  occupation  of  his  oom- 
iades,eyen  in  his  own  friendly  colonrinff, 
is  shown  to  have  been  alternately  to  bully 
the  male  inhabitants,  and  to  pay  unsousht 
crfilitieB  to  the  females  of  their  respectiye 
hiOets.  Two  anecdotes  out  of  many  are 
snoq^h  to  describe  the  miserable  condition 
of  thtnjcB,  of  which  M.  de  Feaensao  de- 
dares  &Aty  apart  irom  the  troubles  oonnect- 
ed  with  the  yictnalling  and  lodging  of  the 
troops,  the  local  authorities  were  often  treat- 
ed Oisrespectfuliy :  — 

'If  a  dlacussion  arose,  the  soldier  was  always 
fight,  and  the  inhabitant  always  wrong.  A  pri- 
Titeof  the  6th  company  declared  that  thirty  francs 
bsd  been  stolen  from  him,  and  his  captain,  with- 
oot  any  inquiry,  ord'^red  that  it  shotud  be  made 
good.  .  .  .  The  officers,  often  too  far  away, 
oonld  not  stop  these  abases ;  besides  the  greater 
part  of  them  gave  an  ey  ample  of  exaction.  If 
anyone  wanted  to  go  anywhere,  he  required  a 
carriage  and  horse,  but  made  no  payment.  An 
oflker  of  high  rank  wished  to  go  in  this  way  to 
Sehaifbaasen,  and  was  to  have  fbar  relavs 
ready,  from  post  to  post.  At  one  of  these  he 
Wis  kept  waiting,  and  by  way  of  punishment, 
seat  twenty-five  men  extra  to' be  quartered  on 
the  Tillage.' 

ToimprM  die  government  post  service 
fcr  every  kind  of  private  journey  seems  to 
We  been  the  universal  practice,  even  with 
thoie  who,  like  de  Fezensac  himself,  ab- 
itained  from  and  copdemued  all  personal 


plunder.  It  would  haye  been,  concludee 
the  writer,  with  hla  usual  truth  and  force, 
better  for  their  discipline  to  find  the  soldiers 
in  regular  rations  than  to  quarter  them  in- 
diyidually  on  the  peasants.  But  these  were 
stripped,  whilst  the  army  was  left  without 
pay,  and  eyen  without  clothing,  in  order 
that  the  stores  in  France  might  be  left  un* 
touched.  Such  was  that  economy  of  Napc^* 
Icon's  military  administration,  of  which  so 
much  praise  has  been  written  by  certain 
panegyrists. 

From  its  cantonments  in  the  Hereditary 
States  and  Suabia  the  army  at  length  was 
moving  slowly  towards  France,  when  Napo- 
leon halted  it,  to  await  the  pending  rupture 
and  war  with  Prussia.  Meanwhile,  de  Fes* 
ensac's  family  had  not  forgotten  him;  and 
feeling  that  his  regimental  prospects  would 
naturally  suffer  ,by  the  death  of  Colonel  La- 
cu^e,  thev  had.made  interest  at  Paris  with  tha 
finends  of  varioas  generab  high  in  command 
to  haye  him  trannerred  to  the  staff.  Be* 
fused  in  more  than  one  quarter,  their  wiA 
had  found  favour  with  Ney;  and  on  the  6th 
of  October,  two  davs  before  the  cami>aign  of 
Jena  began,  the  sub-lieutenant  left  his  regi- 
ment to  report  himself  at  the  marshal's  het^- 
quarters  in  his  new  capacity  of  extra  aide- 
de-camp.  From  this  date,  until  suddenly 
made  colonel  of  a  re^ment  at  Borodino,  his 
service  lay  wholly  with  the  staff. 

M,  de  Feaensao,  at  this  point,  digresses 
slightlpr  from  his  narratiye  to  speak  of  the 
essential  differences  which  separate  the  mind 
and  knowledge  of  the  regimental  from  that 
of  the  staff  officer.  The  latter,  he  sajrs,  la 
oflen  as  ignorant  of  the  habits  of  the  soldier 
and  of  the  details  of  duty  as  the  former  of 
the  purport  of  the  movements  he  is  execut- 
ing. Hence  he  concludes  that  to  form  a  good 
general  officer,  or  eyen  a  good  commander 
of  a  corps,  *  a  man  should  have  served  in 
both  departments.  In  this  view  he  follows 
strictly  that  of  Napoleon,  who  abolished  — 
in  name,  at  least  —  the  practice  of  promot> 
ing  officers  on  the  staff  from  one  grade  to 
another,  and  ordered  that  a  captain,  to  wia 
rank  as  a  field  officer,  must  return  to  do  dut^ 
with  a  regiment.  This  rule  was  but  nomi- 
nal in  the  case  of  a  man  of  interest  like  our 
writer,  who  received  the  rank  of  major  of 
cavalry  for  services  done  as  a  captain  on 
Berthier's  personal  staff;  but  its  existence 
served  —  as  Jomini  has  particularly  noticed 
— to  drive  the  young  men  of  energy  and 
promise  from  the  staff  into  the  line,  and  U^ 

*  The  eoloncl  of  a  oonttaentai  ref^iment,  be  It  re- 
meiiit»eredt  has  two,  three,  or  even  four  battaHona 
to  superliiteiid,  aad  his  duties  la  many  respccu  ars 
tho«e  which  we  as«lga  to  the  head  of  a  brigade. 
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difloi^nize  wbat  that  writer  declares  to  be 
(he  80ui  of  a  well-ordered  army.  The  sya- 
lem  of  Napoleon  was  abandoned  by  his  sue* 
eeasors  in  french  military  adminislrataon,  who 
lestored  and  completed  the  plan  by  which 
the  staff  is  first  selected  out  of,  and  then 
Irapt  alt^ether  distinct  from,  the  other  ser- 
mes.  This  reform^  the  creation  of  a  dis- 
tinct staff  corps,  has  been  supported  by 
writers  who,  with  Jomini,  declare  that  the 
plan  of  Napoleon  failed  to  giro  a  sufficient 
supply  of  intelligent  officers  for  the  higher 
posts.  It  has  further  been  adopted  in  other 
services,  the  Austrian  especiaUy;  and  its 
Bon-ezistence  in  our  own  nas  been  alleged 
as  a  defect  by  those  who  fail  to  see  the  es» 
sential  differences  of  the  armies.  The  effect 
of  the  French  system  is  necessarily  to  draw 
so  strong  a  line  between  the  staff  and  the 
body  of  the  army  as  to  deprive  the  one  of 
all  sympathy  with  the  other,  and  to  take 
away  fiK>m  the  general  mass  of  officers  all 
rational  motives  for  studying  the  higher 
branches  of  their  profession.  This  last  re« 
silt  may  not  matter  where  most  of  them  are 
so  little  educated  that  they  would  in  vun 
strive  to  raise  their  minds  above  the  petty 
details  of  the  regiment,  nor  the  fonner  where 
occupation  for  a  lam  staff  corps  can  be  found 
is  time  of  peace.  With  us  these  conditions  are 
reversed ;  and  to  imitate  the  French  in  this 
matter  is  neither  necessary  nor  expedient, 
however  desirable  it  may  be  to  avoid  the 
chance  method  of  Napoleon.  The  new  sys- 
tem, which  opens  to  every  intelligent  young 
officer  in  our  service  the  means  S^  obtaining 
bj  study  a  merit  and  qualification  fisr  the  staff, 
and  his  turn  of  five  years'  service  in  an  ap- 
pointment, seems  in  every  way  better  suited 
to  our  circumstances.  It  needs  but  to  be 
tbc»x)ughlv  and  impartially  appUed  to  give 
vm  a  supply  of  instructed  soldiers  for  our  fa- 
tore  needs  at  a  cost  far  less  than  that  of  the 
smallest  staff  corps  of  supernumerary  offi- 
cers. 

In  Napoleon's  army  (as  b  still  the  case  in 
our  own)  all  the  personal  staff  of  a  general 
was  selected  from  private  considerations; 
and  when  M.  de  Fexensac  ioined  that  of 
Marshal  Ney  before  Nuremburg,  no  one 
asked  if  he  had  even  the  moderate  qualifica- 
tions of  service  and  knowledge  which  an 
aide-de-camp  with  as  mast  possess.  The 
army  was  already  in  motion  tor  Jena,  and 
M.  de  Fezensac  having  spent  his  whole 
means  on  a  single  sorry  horse,  started  with  it 
During  the  next  few  da^s  he  had  abundant 
practice  in  his  new  duties  as  messenger,  and 
arrived  on  the  famous  field  with  his  marshal 
early  in  the  dav  that  ruined  Prussia,  and 
gave  the  death-blow  to  the  tactics  bequeathed 


by  Frederic.    Here  he  saw  Ney  expose  his 

Eerson  in  the  reckless  way  which  earned  for 
im  the  title  of  ^  the  bravest  of  the  brave,' 
a  fashion  which  on  this  occasion  cost  two  o£ 
his  staff,  wounds  got  at  his  side.  The  subse- 
quent pursuit  of  the  Prussians  is  ordioarilir 
remembered  only  for  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  was  carried  on.  M.  de  Fezensao,  whilst 
giving  the  arm^  full  credit  for  the  activity 
displayed  by  chiefs  and  men,  shows  as  anoth- 
er and  a  darker  side  oi  the  picture.  *•  Pillaoe 
was  never  carried  further  than  on  thiemar^y 
and  disorder  reached  the  height  of  insubor- 
dination.^ On  the  way  the  yoong  aide-de- 
camp was  thrown  into  company  with  Joobinif 
then  simply  a  colonel  on  the  staff,  yet  ai» 
ready  a  man  of  mark.*  At  Nordhausea 
they  were  both  nearly  murdered  by  sdkiien 
whose  excesses  they  sought  to  stop,  and  wet& 
only  saved  by  drawing  sword  and  riding 
through  these  mutineers ;  for  *■  our  subordina* 
tion,'  says  the  author,  *  does  not  rest  on  basoa 
as  solid  as  that  of  other  armies.'  This  state 
of  things  caused  Ney  to  apply  to  the  £aa» 
peror  for  special  powers  to  arrest  and  punish 
the  stragglers ;  but  it  was  checked  for  the  time 
by  the  halt  of  the  corps  to  form  the  block* 
ade  of  Magdeburg,  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
army  completed  the  pursuit  and  destruoCioii 
of  the  Prussians. 

The  young  aide-de-camp  had  (as  already 
stated)  kept  near  to  his  chief  on  the  field  of 
Jena,  but,  except  on  that  occasion,  saw  little 
of  him  throughout  the  campaign ;  for  the 
new-made  marshal  was  terribly  afi^aid  of 
compromising  his  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  hie 
stafi,  the  more  so,  perhaps,  as  some  of  them 
were  of  the  older  aristocracy  of  birth :  -— 

'  Marshal  Ney  kept  us  at  a  great  distance. 
Daring  the  marches  he  went  on  alone  in  front, 
and  never  addressed  a  word  to  vlb,  unless 
obliged.  The  aide-de-camp  ia  waiting  never 
entered  his  room,  save  in  toe  course  of  duty  or 
by  special  summons,  and  it  was  the  rarest  of 
events  to  see  the  marshal  conversing  with  any 
one  of  as.  He  ate  alone,  and  never  gave  an 
aide-de-camp  an  invitation.  This  apparent 
haaghtiness  arose  firom  the  desire  to  maintain 
his  position.  The  transition  was  sadden  from 
the  davs  of  1796,  when  Aagereau  bad  reproved 
his  oncers  fbr  allowing  themselves  to  l>e  ad- 
dressed as  Monsieur.  A  few  years  later  the  Re- 
pnblican  generals  of  that  date  had  b<fCome  mar- 
shals, dokcs,  princes.  ThU  change  embar- 
rassed Ney,  who  besides  had  reason  sometimes 
to  believe  that  his  elevation  made  others  envi- 
ous of  him ;  so  he  thoni^ht  to  make  himself  re- 
spected by  the  haatear  of  his  bearing,  and 
sometimes  earned  it  too  far.' 

*  It  was  before  quitting  Paris  for  this  campaUn 
that  Jomlni  indicated  Jena  as  the  point  where  the 
battle  deolslveof  it  woold  probably  be  Cboght. 
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B«fare  leaTing  the  an^eet  ofihe oonqoest 
of  Pni88i%  it  should  be  remarked  that  this 
narrative  effectually  dispek  certain  oom- 
moa  illufiioos  as  to  the  iferfeoticMi  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  system  on  which  the  Qrand  Anny 
worked.  One,  which  Baron  Ambert's  ea- 
timable  work  has  unfortunately  propagated 
and  confirmed,  relates  to  the  petnonnel  of 
the  higher  officers.  So  far  from.these  beins 
invariably  the  efficient  and  well-trained 
leaders  they  have  been  represented,  in 
Key's  own  corps  one  of  the  divisions  changed 
hands  three  times  during  the  two  montins ; 
once  because  the  general  (Yandamme)  was 
of  so  proud  and  violent  a  temper  that  he 
could  not  brook  Ney  as  his  superior,  and 
next  because  his  successor  proved  so  worn 
out  as  to  be  physically  and  morally  unfit 
for  active  service,  so  that  the  marshal  took 
npon  himself  the  responsibility  —  a  great 
one  for  a  lieutenant  of  Napoleon  —  oi  dia* 
missing  him  from  his  charge.  Another  re- 
lates to  the  care  which  these  rough  practi- 
cal soldiers  gave  to  the  details  of  their  duty. 
What  would  Wellington  have  said  had  any 
division  commander  of  thearn^,  during  one 
of  hissiegesy  changed  his  own  quarters  three 
times  for  (fensiderable  distances,  without 
notifying  the  fact  to  headquarters  ?  Yet  this 
was  done  under  Key,  during  the  blockade 
of  Magdeburg,  by  the  general  of  a  dragoon 
division;  and  so  little  was  such  .an  irregu- 
laris regarded,  that  when  brought  by  his 
Stan  to  the  marshal's  notice,  he  only 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said,  *  What  a 
way  to  carry  an  duty  1*  As  to  the  internal 
service  of  the  staff,  for  which  at  one  time 
Kaooleon  0>t  great  credit,  the  troth,  as 
told  by  M.  de  Fezensae,  enables  ns  to  fill 

Sp  the  outline  suggested  by  certain  hints  of 
omini  in  his  narrative  of  the  subsequent 
oampaign  of  Poland,  which  imply  that  the 
amy  then  felt  deeply  the  deficiencies  which 
their  nutfter  disoovered  too  late. 


*Long  journeys  on  duty  were  made  In  car- 
riages charsed  at  the  post  rate ;  but  some  of- 
Aons  pot  me  money  in  thdr  pockets,  and  ob- 
tafawa  horMs  by  reqaisition.  lliis  was  a 
bad  |rian  in  every  view,  for  i^wrt  from  the  dis- 
hooflftyf  they  were  ill  served,  and  lost  valuable 
tinie.  As  for  messages  taken  on  horseback,  I 
have  already  said  that  no  person  took  the  pains 
to  ioqaire  if  we  hud  a  horse  that  could  walk, 
even  when  it  was  necessary  to  go  at  a  gallop, 
or  if  we  knew  the  country,  or'hi^  a  map.  The 
Older  must  be  ezecated  without  waiting  for 
the  means,  as  I  shall  show  in  some  special  in- 
stanees.  This  habit  of  attempting  everything 
with  the  most  foeble  instruments,  this  wish  to 
overlook  impoasibiliues,  this  unboonded  SBSur- 
of  saccesa^  which  at  fins  helped  to  win  as 


advant^geSf  in  the  end  beeame  our  destrae* 
tion.' 


From  leflectionB  thus  darkened  with  the 
shadow  of  the  fiitore,  the  author  carries  ns 
fimrard  into  Fohmd,  whither  Kapoleon  now 
tmnaforred  the  aoene  of  conquest,  deter-  * 
mined,  in  hia  own  phrase,  *  to  win  back  on 
land  tb»  odonies  France  had  lost.' 

HoM  M.  de  Feasensac  places  the  tumii^ 
point  of  Kapoleon's  career.  The  fi)*st  en- 
tranoe  into  Poland  brought  the  French  into 
collision  with  Benningsen's  army ;  and  at* 
thoogh  the  Russians  hSd  to  retreat  after  the 
battle  of  Fultnsk,  they  did  so  without  dis- 
order or  loss,  for  *  the  time  of  haif-euccesses, 
of  incomplete  triumphs,  had  arrived.  Then 
also  began  the  miseries  of  the  army,  the 
want  of  forage  and  provisions,  the  priva- 
tions of  every  kind  which  I  shall  afterwards 
haive  to  detail.'  Here  the  course  of  duty 
threw  the  young  aide-de<;amp  into  tiro 
company  of  Bemadotte,  with  whose  coui'^- 
tesy  he  was  much  impressed,  and  whom  he  . 
suspects,  from  the  excessive  interest  taken 
by  aim  in  the  people  of  Poland,  to  have  al- 
ready conceived  hopes  of  an  elective  throne. 
Losing  his  way  a  few  days  later  in  the 
search  for  one  of  Key's  generals  (who,  like 
the  officer  previously  mentioned  in  Prussia, 
had  shifted  his  quarters  without  informing 
the  marshal),  he  fell  in  again  with  Jomini, 
and  was  directed  rightly  by  that  officer, 
from  whom  he  learnt  that  the  Russians  were 
suddenly  advancing.  The  short  winter 
campaign  had  begun,  which  was  to  end  iti 
the  desperate  encounter  of  Eylau,  the  first 
check  that  befell  the  Grand  Army  and  its 
master. 

Who  does  not  know  how  bloody  and  in- 
decisive was  the  struggle  of  that  day  ? 
Qenins  has  reflected  the  whole  story  in  the 
ghastly  pictore  at  the  enti'ance  of  the 
Louvre.  The  idlest  traveller  turns  ar- 
rested, in  spite  of  personal  insensibility  or 
national  coldness,  to  gaze  on  the  sheet  of 
snow,  the  burning  villages,  the  agonised 
group  of  wounded  in  the  foreground,  and 
above  them  the  pallid  stricken  face  of  the 
man  at  whose  bidding  all  this  misery  waa 
wrought,  and  who  felt  at  that  moment  (so 
the  artist  seems  to  tell  us)  some  presage  of 
Borodino's  useless  slaughter,  the  fires  of 
Moscow,  and  the  ri'in  that  followed.  On 
this  occasion  Benningsen'A  firmness  was 
insufficient  to  maintain  the  equality  his 
army  had  asserted,  and  he  slowly  withdrew 
next  morning,  leaving  the  ground  to  the 
enemy.  M.  de  Fezensac's  share  in  the 
events  of  the  day  waa  an  important  onei 
for  he  bore  to  Key  the  message  which  wai 
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to  bring  luB  corps  to  take  share  in  tbe  fight 
His  horse  was  already  worn  oat  when  he 
got  his  orders  at  8  A.M.,  and  with  difficulty 
eoold  he,  beine  fortunately  in  fiinds,  buy  a 
restive  animal  to  carry  him.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  roads,  and  had  no  gnide. 
*  To  ask  for  an  escort  would  have  bMn  of 
no  more  use  than  to  ask  for  a  hone.  An 
officer  had  always  an  excellent  horse,  knew 
the  country,  was  never  taken,  met  no  acci- 
dent, and  got  rapidly  to  bis  destination; 
and  of  all  this  there  was  so  little  doubt 
that  often  a  second  message  was  tbought 
unnecessary/  This  want  of  proper  pre* 
caution  was  near  costing  the  Emperor  dear, 
for  his  orders  did  not  reach  Ney  till  2  p.ir. ; 
and  his  corps  only  came  up  at  the  end  of 
the  day.  Bemadotte's  was  wholly  absent, 
and  raat,  as  Jooiini  assures  us,  solely  for 
want  of  a  good  system  of  messengevB. 
What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  the  assert 
tion  of  M.  Thiers  (which  M.  de  Fezensao 

a  notes  to  flatiy  contradict  it  as  regards  Ney) 
sat  Napoleon  sent  off  seven  officers  Ms 
'  evening  be/ore  to  press  the  two  missing 
marshals  to  come  up?  What  are  we  to 
think,  may  it  not  be  further  asked,  of  the 
apocryphal  messages  sent  to  Grouchy  in  the 
Waterloo  crisis  —  messa^  taken  as  hi»- 
torical  facts  by  M.  Thiers,  though  their 
receipt  is  absolutely  denied,  and  no  record 
of  their  dispatch  exists,  save  in  the  St 
Helena  -  Memoires  f 

The  batUe  of  Eylau  produced  a  fo^r 
months'  cessation  of  hostilities,  during 
which  the  Russians  suffered  much,  but  their 
enemies  still  more.  Sixty  thousand  strag- 
glers, M.  de  Pexensao  assures  us,  were 
missing  from  the  French  mu8ter>rolls,  and 
the  greater  part  of  these  were  mere  ma- 
rauders, who  stripped  the  country  of  the 
supplies  which  should  have  been  brought  up 
and  husbanded  by  the  commissariat 


'Never  were  more  orders/  he  adds,  'given 
than  by  Napoleon  to  easure  sabsiutence  to  his 
army ;  never  were  any  worse  executed.  Some 
of  them  indeed  were  wholly  impracticable. 
There  might  be  traced  in  them  the  illusions  or 
charlatanism  of  him  who,  in  later  days,  ordered 
his  troops  to  protect  the  pea$ant8  who  brought  pnh 
vi$ionB  into  the  market$  of  Motcow.  To  discover 
the  bid<l®"  stocks,  to  bring  tbem  into  Warsaw, 
to  repair  the  mills,  to  make  reu^ilar  issues  of 
rations,  were  all  very  well  on  p.iper ;  but  those 
who  made  the  campaign  knew  what  it  all  came 
to.  It  is  wrong  then  to  say  [the  writer  has 
here  M.  Thiers,  and  others  o^  his  class  in  view] 
that  the  array  had  enough,  and  sometimes 
even  more.  I  can  dtM'Ure,  on  the  contrary, 
that  witli  all  these  orders  so  well  given  in  Janu- 
ary, our  army  was  dying  with  hunger  in  March.' 


In  the  latter  month  M.  de  Fezensac 
captured  when  on  a  message ;  and  having 
thus  a^  unsought  opportuni^  of  seeing  hair 
the  enemy  farad,  gives  his  evidence  as  ibl» 
lows:— 

*Bf.  Thiers  speaks  of  the  sufierings  of  the 
Russian  army,  of  Cossacks  asking  bread  of  our 
soldiers.  I  do  not  dispute  the  matter,  but  at 
their  headquarters  appearances  gave  tbe  He  to 
this  assertion.  I  saw  the  staff  living  in  abnnd* 
anoe,  the  soldiers  well  clothed,  the  horses  in 
good  condition.  Assuredly  the  comparison 
was  not  in  our  fkvonr.' 

Befiised  an  exchange,  as  having  seen  too 
much  of  the  camp  thus  described,  he  was 
sent  into  Rossia,  and  remained  a  prisoner 
until  the  battie  of  Friedland  and  peace  of 
Tilsit  released  him. 

Restored  to  Paris  and  to  society,  M.  de 
Fesensao  met  and  married  the  daughter  of 
Clarke,  Due  de  Feltre,  the  Minister  of 
War.    It  is  no  reflection  on  an  honest  sol* 
dier  to  say  that  he  thus  secured  his  militanr 
fortunes  more  certainly  than  if  he  had  ibt 
lowed  Ney  in  the  famous  ^helon  attack 
which  overthrew  that  army  whose  condition 
he  had  lately  admired,  and  which  Benning- 
sen  too  confidentl^r  exposed.    Soon  after- 
wards he  was  entering  Spain,  once  more  on 
the  ICarshal's  staff,  ana  pursued^  Moorels 
armv  to  Comnna.    He  haa  here  iust  time 
to  observe  the  bitter  enmity  of  the  Span- 
iards to  their  conquerors,  and  the  ill  work- 
ing of  the  Napoleonic  system  in  a  hostile 
country,  when  ne  was  recalled,  with  many 
of  tike  staff,  to  Paris.    Napoleon  was  about 
to  carry  the  Grand  Army  once  more  into . 
Germany.    In  the  fifth  vear  of  his  serrice, 
and  hdaing  the  enviable  position  of  cap- 
tain and  aide-de-camp  to  Bertiiier  himseift 
M.  de  Fesensac  followed  the  eagles    to 
Vienna  and  received  a  slight  wound  mt 
Aspem,  winch  procured  him  his  rank  as 
major,  and  a  pension  with  the  titie  of 
baron  —  *  rather  for  what  I  would  hare 
done  than  for  what  I  did,'  adds  the  narr«» 
tormodesdy.    His  journal  here  was  but  a 
record  of  headquarter  movements,  and  ha 
has  forborne  to  publish  it    A  short  mission 
to  Spain,  with  some  instructions  to  Macdon- 
ald,  composed  the  rest  of  his  service  until 
the  fktal  invasion  of  Russia  was  begun,  and 
he  passed  again  through  Germany  on  ^Ber- 
thier*s  staff. 

No  part  of  the  work  is  more  interesting 
than  that  which  follows.  In  almost  imme- 
diate attendance  upon  Napoleon  up  to  the 
day  of  Borodino,  M.  de  Fezensac  was  named 
three  days  later  to  the  command  of  the  4  A 
R^mentof  the  line,  whioh  had  lost  its  ool- 
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oiiel  in  the  fight,  and  thenceforward  served 
throogh  the  rest  of  the  Rassian  traeedy  in 
his  new  capaeitj  in  the  corps  of  his  okI  chief 
Ney.  Of  the  whole  libr»ry  of  history  and 
memoir  devoted  to  the  eventM  retreat  from 
Moscow,  there  is  no  account  more  ralaable 
than  this.  A  natural  devotion  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  new  dnty  made  him 
sympathise  to'the  full  with  toe  sufferings 
or  his  regiment;  whilst  his  six  years'  service 
on  the  staff  enabled'  hhn  to*  discern  how 
much  of  these  were  due  to  the  shortcomings 
at  headquarters.  The  system  of  requisition 
alternating  with  pillage,  which  we  have 
seen  him  denounce  for  its  inherent  unsound- 
new,  had  broken  down  altogether,  and  left 
the  armv  helpless  and  starviufr  in  wastes  of 
mud  and  snow.  The  bonds  c^  oi^nisation 
ana  of  regimental  discipline,  imperfect  in 
the  day  of  victory,  snapped  asunder  at 
this  fpceat  disaster,  leaving  all  ranks  lev- 
elled in  helnless  selfishness,  until  the  Grand 
Army,  so  long  the  terror  of  £arope,  be- 
oanoe  in  its  turn  the  sport  and  booty  of 
aa  avenging  peasantry.  One  bright  spot 
only  ilittspines  the  dark  picture  as  M.  de 
Feseosac  has  painted  it.  The  noble  self- 
denial  and  inexhaustible  energy  of  Ney 
have  never  had  such  full  justice  done  to 
thein  before.  No  one  who  reads  this  nar- 
rative can  doubt  that  the  marshal  united  in 
his  person,  to  a  degree  no  other  man  has 
rivalled,  the  true  physical  and  moral  quali- 
fications for  the  reaiguard  commander  of  a 
Ktrealinj^  army.  On  this  portion  of  the 
'fioovenin*  we  forbear  to  dwell  further. 
It  was  not  only  Dublished  (as  before  stated) 
many  years  before  the  remainder,  but  to 
Biaoy  English  readers  is  especially  known 

fcthe  excellent  translation  of  Sir  W. 
ollys,  who  has  completed  the  original 
narrative  carefully  from  other  sources,  and 
ikxm  made  so  complete  a  handbook  of  the 
eampaign,  sa  to  cause  regret  that  his  labour 
has  never  been  offered  to  the  ^neral  pub- 
lie.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  of  the  8,000  men  who  originally 
•omposed  the  4th  Regiment,  200  only  re- 
cnseed  the  Vistula  af&r  the  retreat,  and  of 
the  onming  number  only  100  ever  re-ap- 
peared from  captivity :  nine^nths  ,  had 
Men  sacrificed  to  Napoleon's  spirit  of  ad* 
Tcnture.  The  officers  naturally  suffered 
kns  in  proportion  than  the  men  ;  yet  of  their 
original  strength  of  109,  sixty  perished,  and 
fovteen  only  escaped  unhurt  M.  de  Fe- 
sensao  conducted  the  remnant  of  his  corps 
to  Nancy  at  the  end  of  the  winter,  bearing 
finm  Ney  the  short  but  honourable  testi- 
BMmy  (in  a  letter  to  General  Clarke)  :  *  This 
young  man  has  oonstaatly  proved  superior 


to  tlie  critical  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed.  I  present  him  to  you  as  a  true 
French  knight,  and  you  may  fairly  consider 
him  henceforward  an  old  French  colonel.' 
His  father-in-law  did  not  take  the  hint  hum- 
self,  but  Ney's  recommendation  reached  the 
£mperor  through  others ;  and  whilst  M.  de 
Fezensac  was  in  Paris  soliciting  promotion 
for  his  subalterns,  he  was  himselr  gazetted 
general  of  brigade ;  the  Minister  declarinj^ 
himself  as  much  surprised  as  any  one  at  his 
son-in-law's  good  fortune.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  on  his  wa^  to  Bremen,  appointed 
to  a  newly  raised  corps  (Tarmde^  of  which 
Yandamme  had  assumed  the  charge,  and 
in  which  the  author  found  the  officers,  al- 
most without  exception,  composed  of  two 
classes  —  boys  from  the  cadet  school,  and 
worn-out  middle-aged  men.  The  servicea- 
ble officers  had  for  the  most  part  disappeared, 
or  attained  higher  rank.*  Of  trustworthy 
soldiers  in  any  capacity  Napoleon  began  to 
fiael  the  need,  for  he  wrote  to  Davoust, 
after  sending  him  to  command  in  the  north 
of  Germanv :  *  Take  care  and  treat  Yan- 
damme well :  men  who  understand  war  are 
gettingscarce.'  This  advice,  according  to 
M.  deTezensac,  came  not  a  whit  too  soon, 
for  the  violent  temper  of  the  general  soon 
i^r  caused  an  explosion  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  staff,  upion  some  point  of  military 
etiquette,  which  tried  Davoust's  patience  to 
the  utmost.  The  war  now  recommenced, 
and  whilst  the  Grand  Array  was  winning 
Lutzen  and  Bautzen  successively,  causing 
Napoleon  vainl  v  to  fancy  himself  once  more 
the  arbiter  of  iBurope,  Davoost  recovered 
Hamburg  and  the  Lower  Elbe  in  a  series 
of  well-managed  though  not  very  difficult 
manoeuvres.  Yandamme  here  woo  much 
credit,  and  General  de  Fezensac,  who  was 
often  detached  and  acting  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, was  so  liked  and  praised  by  his 
new  chief,  that  when  the  latter,  during  the 
ensuing  armistice,  was  ordered  to  the  Grand 
Army,  his  brigadier  followed  him  and  ob> 
tained  a  command  in  his  (1st)  Corps. 
Yandamme's  manner,  he  tells  us,  though 
unbearable  to  his  superiors,  was  by  no 
means  harsh  to  his  own  staff;  and  the  ener- 
gy and  vitfour  of  the  man,  who  was  known 
to  be  ambitious  bevond  all  things  of  such 
distinction  as  should  place  him  on  a  level 


*  In  another  part  of  the  work  M.  de  Feieiii 

tellN  ft  story  of  thti  era,  llluitratlve  of  thn  prevlnltitf 
oonftation  tn  the  War  Bureau.  An  old  lieotenant  <n 
the  fiffth  went  to  Paris  to  soltelt  a  eompaoy.  He 
was  forthwith  gaMtt«*d  —  by  mistake  —  to  a  ma- 
jor's rank  In  another  eorps.  When  the  error  was 
fband  out,  It  was  thought  not  worth  while  to  cor- 
rect It,  and  he  was  sent  f)  take  command  of  his  bat- 
I  tallon,  at  the  head  of  which  he  fell. 
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intb  more  fortunate  rivals,  gave  promiae  of 
brilliant  opportuuLties  to  the  corps  he  led. 

M.  de  Fezensac  found  in  his  new  brigade 
a  better  supply  of  officers  than  he  had 
hoped;  for  many,  invalided  in  the  spring, 
bad  now  rejoined  the  eagles.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ranks  were  full  of  young  untrained 
recruits,  and  the  non-commissioned  officers 
were  ignorant  of  the  very  elements  of  their 
duties.  The  dispersion  of  the  force  during 
the  armistice  for  subsistence'  sake  rendered  it 
the  harder  to  complete  the  necessary  in- 
struction, and  the  more  impossible  to  en- 
force discipline.  *We  yrere  to  fight  all 
Europe,"  be  sums  up  his  description,  '  and 
never  was  there  a  more  untrained  force 
than  ours.'  'All  the  world  knows,'  it  is 
significantly  added,  ^  how  the  countries  we 
occupied  suffered ;  in  this  respect,  at  least, 
our  young  array  was  quite  as  knowing  as  its 
predecessors.  Under  pretext  of  looking 
after  the  comfort  of  the  men  various  officers 
ransacked  town  and  country,  made  requisi- 
tions, and  allowed  themselves  afterwards  to 
be  bribed  off.'  From  such  pursuits  as  these, 
and  with  unfinished  training  in  its  proper 
trade,  the  Grand  Army  was  roused  by  the 
termination  of  the  armistice.  Austria  had 
thrown  her  slow  but  heavy  sword  into  the 
balance,  and  '  France  and  her  conscripts' 
were  hopelessly  overweighted. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the 
exact  force  brought  to  bear  on  either  side  in 
the  new  campaign,  which  exceeded  in  its 
dimensions  any  other  the  world  has  seen.  It 
seems  to  us  more  important  to  note  fully 
what  has  been  here  revealed  us  of  the  com- 
position of  Napoleon's  army,  and  to  remeok- 
Der  that  no  reinforcementof  any  importance 
reached  it.  We  may  then  well  understand 
how  its  body  and  substance  melted  away 
under  the  disasters  that  ensued,  more  rapid- 
ly than  the  historian  can  trace.  For  a  mo- 
ment the  brilliant  victory  of  Dresden,  and 
the  death  of  his  former  rival  Moreau  by  a 
French  shot  on  the  first  occasion  of  his  ex- 
posure, led  Napoleon  to  believe  that  the  star 
of  victory  had  risen  on  him  once  more  ;  but 
in  the  same  week  that  this  triumph  was  won, 
his  dreams  of  restored  Empire  were  rudely 
shattered  into  ruin  by  tnree  tremendous 
blows.  Oudinot's  Anuy  of  the  North  was 
defeated  decisively  within  sight  of  the  hated 
city  of  Bi'^rlin,  which  it  had  threatened. 
Macdonald  in  Silesia  received  a  fatal  check 
on  the  Kfitsbach,  which  so  loosened  the  dis- 
cipline of  his  conscripts  *    that  the  three 

*  No  French  higtorisn  has  attempted  to  explain 
the  enormou!!!  loss  HufTbred  after  tmsrsallf  trifling 
action.    l*he  real  cause  is  revealed  In  an  Interoepted 


dayi*  retrei^  that  followed  cost  him  tea 
times  the  number  lost  in  the  fight.  Tbesft 
two  misfortunes  the  Emperor's  panegyrists 
charge  to  his  lieutenants,  foi^etting  that  he 
was  solely  and  wholly  responsible  for  the 
choice  he  had  made.  .  The.  third  however, 
that  of  Vandamme's  corps  at  Calm,  has  been 
so  completely  and  unequivocally  fixed  upoa 
his  own  mismanagement  by  coocurreat  tes- 
timony, that  even  M.  Thiecs  soaroe  endeaT-* 
ours  to  disprove  it,  anc^  admits  as  true  ti^ 
charge  against  his  hero  of  stiiving  (o  excuse 
himself  at  first  by  blackening  the  memory  of 
his  ffeneral,  thi^a  reported  to  be  slaio.* 

M.  de  Fezensac  shared,  of  course,  in  all 
the  events  of  Culm.  He  rejoiced  at  the 
outset  in  the  bold  movement  which  threw 
the  First  Corps  into  Uie  rear  of  the  vast  mass 
of  enemies  retreating  from  Dresden.  He 
became  anxious  with  others  when  it  was 
fi>und  that  all  connexion  with  the  other 
{"rench  corps  was  lost  He  felt  anxiety 
change  into  alarm  when  Vandanune,  on  the 
night  before  the  battle,.lefl  his  corps  exposed 
to  be  attacked  by  vastly  larger  forces  m  the 

Elain  before  Teplitz,  whilst  the  heights  be* 
ind  him  were  unoccupied,  and  no  friends 
heard  of  in  any  quarter.  *  No  one  partook 
his  illusions,'  says  M.  de  Fezensac,  who  re- 
gretted then,  no  doubt,  bis  choice  of  a  lead* 
er.  ^  Generals,  officers,  and  soldiers  alike 
wanted  confidence.  That  b  a  bad  feeling 
with  which  to  enter  into  action.'  Whea 
40,000  troops  in  such  condition,  and  so 
placed,  are  suddenly  attacked  in  front  ami 
rear  by  forces  double  their  own,  the  resalt 
cannot  be  doubtful.  In  two  hours  Van* 
dammo's  corps  was  either  taken  or  scattered 
through  the  wooded  eminences  by  whicli 
the  Prussians  had  come  .  behind  it.  Acting 
on  a  maxim  of  Ney's,  that  *  you  should  never 
surrender  till  they  take  you  by  the  throat,' 
M.  de  Fezensac  ibrced  his  way  through  the 
enemy's  skirmishers  and  escaped,  nndiog 
one-third  o^'  his  brigade  remaining  when  hs 
rallied  it  under  cover  of  Saint  Cyr's  troopi 
on  the  Dresden  side  of  the  hills.  Less  fortii- 
uate  than  his  brigadier,  Vandamme  was 
long  ere  that  time  a  prisoner  in  the  market- 
place of  Teplitz,  his  tall  form  a  show  to  tri- 
umphant townsfolk,  and  his  loud  voice  ap- 
pealing in  vain  for  punishment  on  the  ex* 

letter  (to  be  found  in  the  Prussian  archiTea)  to 
Marshal  Macdonald  fW>m  General  Pnthod,  who 
speaks  of  hts  division ,  b^^e  tfu  eoMhat^  as  quit* 
unnanageable  in  the  existing  want  and  bad  weathen 
*  Be  it  observed  that  the  same  Napoleon  whom 
M.  Thiers  oonderane  ibr  thus  inventing  flUsehood 
agalnar  the  unhappy  Vandamne  is  he  upon  whose 
solo  testimony  Ney  and  Grouchy  are  made  respon- 
sible ibr  the  «vent8  of  Waterloo  in  the  ftkmous  vol. 
3UC.  of  the  *  Gonsuiate  and  £mpirs.' 
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cited   soldiery,  who    had    pTondered  and 
threatened  him  with  yiolence :  *  -^ 

'  Tlie  moral  effect  of  this  defeat,^  M.  de  Fe- 
zensac  observes, '  was  worse  than  the  namerical. 
lis  rssalt  was  a  disooaragemenl  that  lasted  to 
the  end  of  the  campaign.  Toaog  soldiers  re- 
qniie  sncoess;  onW  old  ones  can  bear  op 
•giuDst  revenea.  we  saw  no  more  thove  men 
wiio,  the  day  befocSj  bad  so  boldly  attacked  the 
enemy.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th«  the  1st 
corps  numbered  40^000  Crave  fellows;  on  the 
ni^^t  of  the  30th,  20,000  disheartened  sol- 
diers.* 

Tktt  spirifti  of  the  eoemy  rose  iiropartioii- 
ately,  and  an  offiecr  deepatchea  next  day 
to  seek  excbaii|Be  of  pritoaeia,  was  refused 
receplioB  at  their  heaaqaartors. 

Cheered  by  socGeBs^B  on  all  sides,  the  Al- 
lies now  set  tbemselTea  firmly  to  the  task  of 
nddin^  Germany  of  tlie  French.  Jealous- 
ies and  dtvisiona  were  laid  aside  for  the 
camaKMi  good,  and  the  personal  ambition  of 
powerinl  nMBarofas  f  sacrificed  to  the  politi- 
eal  olgee^  From  that  time  forward  Napo- 
koti's  straggle  was  hopeless*  Hemmed  in 
the  basin  o4'  the  Elbe  by  his  false  strategy, 
straitened  fron  the  first,  and  soon  starrefl, 
bis  young  iegiooa  melted  away  in  the  Saxr 
oaantnmn  as  ftat  as.their  pmeoessors  in 
the  Bnasian  winter,  ontil  tne  time  came 
vben  their  eneades,  better  fed,  in  better 
heart,  and  with  recrnited  nwnbers,  closed 
IB  and  gave  thosB  the  final  blow  at  Leinsic. 
The  First  CarpSt  now  under  Count  LoImui, 
saw  little  of  aH  thisi  being  pU/oed  in  Dres- 
den to  recoYor  their  oonditioBt  and  finally 
abandoned.  theM  by  one  of  the  many  mis- 
takes Napirieoa  made  in  this  campaign. 
Hia  lotreat  from  Germany  of  course  oom- 
jielled  the  surrender  of  the  force  thus  iso- 
lated, and  IL  de  Feaensact  Hj^  ^  prisoner, 
drew  Us  sword  no  more.  Those  who  fol- 
knr  bis  BeeoUeetions  oyer  so  caireleasly 
inronghont  will  nodemtand  the  mingled 
ftebngs  with  whieh  be  heard  of  the  abmca- 
tion  of  hia  chie^  whoae  genins  he  had  ad* 
Duiedt  thoosh  aeTer  bund  to  his  faults* 
He  aooepted  the  Restoration  as  the  best 
hope  for  the  future  of  FEaoce;  and  the 

*  Taodamme's  treatment  has  been  noted  by  varl- 
Ott«  aathors,  bat  it  seemt  to  be  forgotten  by  all  bnt 
Ikoee  of  PrvMia  tbat  bit  eondnet  dming'a  long  oonk> 
■uuMl  In  Silesia  had  made  his  name  a  byword  for 
bnitaltty  and  extortion. 


peart  tlurt  the  FHnoe  Kefeat  itroiiglv  vged  that 
ilM  flhief  eemmnBd  tboalffbe  conlbrma  on  Ataaa- 
dier»  wbo«  nevertbelesat  absolutely  relhaed  If.  Tbe 
r<"ason  tbe  Bmperor  astlgiwd  fn  ms  reply  Waa,  ttMt, 
ran  .aeaa,iM  felt  tbetseaiMNialWlUy 


toQjmMi  for  hiaiteif-.  a  weighty  Isfltlmoay  to  the 
ex-Bepiit"  ---    - 


spubliean  generat*8  ehanicter. 


tri-colored  cockade,  which  he  doffbd  after 
ten  years'  wear,  was  laid  by  as  his  simple 
souyenur  of  the  Grand  Army.  Few  saw  so 
plainly  what  strength  and  weakness  met  in 
that  vast  machine ;  none  have  better  told 
the  story  of  its  triumphs  and  its  ftU. 


From  ]Eaem01an*8  Magmslne. 
A  LETTEB  Or  SIB  WALTER  BOOTT. 

Thb  following  letter  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  discovered,  a  short  time  since,  among 
the  papen  of  the  late  Wilhefan  Grimm  bT 
his  son,  Herman  Grimm  of  Berlin.  It  is 
addressed  simply  to  *'  Mr.  Grimm,  Casselt" 
and  there  is  nothing  to  show  for  which  of 
the  brothers,  Jacob  or  Wilhelm,  it  was  in* 
tended. 

The  lefereoees  to  Robert  Owen,  and  to 
Brotheia  the  Prm)het  —  immortaliaed  by 
Southey  in  the  ^Devil's  Walk"  —  are  cu- 
rious. So  is  the  aOoaion  to  the  probable 
<*  fall"  of  Hambare,  and  the  fact  that  in 
1814  a  letter  took  uiree  months  to  traTol 
from  Cassel  to  Edinburgh.  We  have  changed 
all  these  thinss ;  but  we  have  not  aban- 
doned that  da&e  to  the  Grerman  written 
diancter  which  fbrms  so  pathetic  a  poai- 
acript  to  Sir  Walter^  letter. 

llie  BmmtdUr  mentioned  near  the  close» 
was,  as  Mn.  Bterman  Grimm  informs  me, 
the  S^ntitdl&nmiungy  a  literary  masaaine 
to  whieh  his  fiitber  and  uncle  contributedt 
and  which  had  a  yearns  existence  only,  in 
ld08w -«  [£d.  M.  M.] 

Mr.  Grxxv^  Casskl. 

DcAR  Sir, —*Tonr  Tory  weloome  letter 
reached  me  onlyyesterdi^.  I  am  perf^wtly 
aoqoainted  with  what  yon  have  aone  fit 
ancient  Qerman  literature,  to  which  mf 
studies  have  in  some  measure  been  directed, 
so  that  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  rich  field  of 
ancient  poetry  which  your  country  afiords. 
Hie  ooHeotkmof  Profbssor  Mulkr  <tbe 

Erty  of  a  fHend)  has  made  me  in  some 
e  familiar  with  Der  aite  HikUbrand 
be  odier  ohivalroos  heroes  of  the  SM- 
denhacK  I  owe  the  little  knowledge  I  baTe 
on  thesosnhjeeta  tothe  instructions  of  Mr. 
Henr^  Weber, »  Saxon  by  birth,  an  mwen- 
ried  mvestigator  of  the  antiquities  both  of 

a  Inland  aiMl  of  his  natrre  country^    He 
ded  in  Edftufemgh  until  the  beginning 
ef  laii  wittier,  when  he  Jeft  ua  to  follow 
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Oilier  prospects  wbich  occiined  in  England. 
Yon  wiU  probably^  receive  a  letter  from  bim 
vespeoting  what  is  doing  in  London  in  ro- 
mantio  lore.  I  have  requested  him  to 
write  to  joa,  because  while  all  I  know  is 
most  sincerely  at  your  sendee,  he  being 
utrituque  lingua  doctor  and  an  enthusiast  in 
German  literature,  may  be  able  to  commu- 
nicate much  that  is  curious  and  interesting 
which  might  escape  me.  Mr.  Webor  and 
Sir.  Robert  Jamieson  undertook  to  publish 
a  miscellaneous  yolume  upon  Northern  an- 
tiquities, chiefly  relating  to  those  of  Scan- 
dinavia and  Northern  Germai^,  to  which 
I  contributed  an  abridgment  of  the  Eyr- 
biggia  Saga.  I  will  send  you  a  copy  wiUi 
sinne  other  books,  of  which  I  beg  leave  to 
reouest  your  frlendlpr  acceptance.  Ifr. 
Robert  Jamieson  is  still  in  Edinbnigh,  hav- 
ing a  situation  in  the  Register  House.  He 
also  is  an  enthusiast  in  German  literature, 
having  lon^  resided  at  Riga,  where  he  had 
opportunities  of  studying  it  with  advantage. 
Ot  the  other  persons  concerning  whom  you 
ijiquire,  I  can  also  give  yon  some  acooont. 
My  poor  friend  Leyden  died  df  a  fever  a^ 
ter  our  troops  had  landed  on  Batavia,  in 
the  East  Indies.  He  had  distiBeuished 
himself  latterly  b^  the  most  extensive  ac- 
quirements in  Oriental  languages  and  liter- 
ature, and  his  loss  is  incalciuable.  WiUi 
the  Northern  Antiquities  you  will  receive 
the  Edtnbuiigh  Annual  Remitter,  which  will 
probably  interest  yoo.  The  history  is 
written  by  Sonthev,  one  of  our  most  oele- 
brated  authors,  botn  in  prose  and  poetry, 
and  lately  named  Poet  lianreate  by  the  Be- 

gent.  It  contains  a  memoir  of  poor  Ley- 
en's  life,  which  I  drew  up  for  the  Rc^ster, 
and  some  other  literary  articles  whix^  will 
perhaps  amuse  you. 

Mr.  Ellis  (a.  man  of  ibrtone,  and  long  a 
member  of  Parliament)  is  a  particular 
friend  of  nune.  He  has  poblithea  nothing 
save  his  abridgment  of  tne  romanees,  wil£ 
which  you  are  acquainted.  He  was  a  great 
patron  of  Mr.  Owen»  and  very  earnest  for 
the  publication  of  the  Ma^noqion,  of  whidi 
I  have  seen  some  curious  specimens  in  his 
possession.  But  unfortunately  Owen  has 
gone  half  mad  after  a  sooukteDy  prophet 
called  Brothers,  and  I  fear  is  too  ntr  gone 
in  fanaticism  ever  to  be  of  service  to  litera- 
ture, which  is  much  to  be  regretted*  Bit* 
son  died  in  a  melancholv  manner,  having 
fiist,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  destroyed  all  his 
curious  transcripts  and  manuseripts.  Fh«- 
viously,  he  disposed  of  hb  eolleetion  of 
booksj  which  were  very  enrions.  I  should 
also  ez^in  that  Bobt.  Jaadeion,  editor  of 
the  BaJladi,tlMNigk  alike  in  MBft  awl  pwr> 


suits,  is  different  from  Dr.  Bobt.  Jamie- 
son, author  of  the  Scottish  Dictionary. 
The  latter  is  a  clergyman,  not  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  but  of  a  particular  class  of 
Scottish  Dissenters  hitherto  only  remarka- 
ble for  reUgions  aeaL  But  this^  excellent 
man,  upon  a  very  small  income  in  propor- 
tion to  his  exertions,  has  bred  up  « family 
of  fif^n  or  sixteen  children,  formed  a  li* 
brary  and  collection  of  medals,  and  em- 
ploys his  whole  leisure  in  the  study  of  an- 
tiquities, without  forfeiting  the  attachment 
of  his  hearers  or  neglecting  his  professional 
studies.  There  are  two  poems  in  ancient 
Scottish,  both  classical,  and  almost  epft* 
One  relates  to  the  exploits  ■  of  Robert  the 
Bruce,  who  recovered  Scetland  from  the 
English  yoke,  and  is  well-Bigh  historical  in 
its  detain.  The  other  relates  to  the  @«at 
champion  ef  our  freedom,  William  Wal- 
lace. It  is  legendary,  but  makes  up  in  a 
hig^h  spirit  of  Ifojstiy  what  it  wants  »  his- 
torical authentioity.  Both  them  being  till 
of  late  great  favourites  with  the  coomion 
people  have  been^  repeatedly  reprintedt  bnt 
m  a  very  degraded  and  corrupt  state.  Hie 
historian,  Mir.  Pinkerton,  has  indeed  made 
an  edition  of  the  Bruce, 'bnt  it  is  by  bo 
means  a  ^ood  one.  I  have  been  instigiiting 
Dr.  Jamieson,  who  J  has  collated  and<.^«r- 
rected  his  copies  of  both  books  from  the 
best  and  most  aiwrient  mwaisuiipts,  to  gh^e 
us  such  «n  edition  as  Maq>berson's  edi- 
tion of  Winton*s  Chronicle,  and  I  am  mue 
he  would  obtain  a  splendli  subscriptioB. 
He  has-written  a  onrioos  and  learned  but 
somewhat  hemry  work  upon  the  Culdeem,  or 
Ancient  Chr»ttan  Cleigy  of  Scotland.  It 
is  somewhat  too  professional,  bat  I  will  add 
a  copy  to  my  parcel  for  yon.  I  will  alao 
join  comes  of  my  own  thinn  if  not  ovt  of 
print.  I  am  pretty  sore  I  nave  &ir  THs^ 
tram,  on  whioh  I  put  out  my  strangtii  as  an 
antiquary.  Bnt  1  am  at  preaent  writing  in 
my  little  country  cottage,  and  dial!  not  be 
in  Edinburgh  till  a  fSrteight  hence,  and 
then  I  shall  hardly  know  how  to  send  my 

Kcket.  I  wiU  make  inqniiy,  hoveyer, 
th  at  Leith  and  London,  and  I  only  hope 
it  will  reach  yon  sooner  than  your  letter  of 
the  34th  January  has .  gisined  Scothind. 
My  friends  and  pnbUshais,  the  Messrs.  Bal- 
lantyne,  of  Edinburgh,  if  yoo  should  find 
the  Edin.  Annual  Reajsier  Ukely  to  find 
sale  in  Germany,  which,  from  the  histori- 
es informiition,  I  should  think  probable, 
will  supply  yon  or  your  ooRespondents  ia 
exchange  finr  fbreign  books  or  reputation. 
Most  «  the  other  volumes  of  which  I  shall 
request  your  acooptanee,  are  also  published 
by  them.    What  I  tmst  to  bo  able  to  send 
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joa  are,  The  BegisCer,  6  Tolnmei  —  the 
Cnldees  —  my  own  Poems,  and  Sir  Tri»> 
tram.  Besides  the  poems  of  Marmion  and 
Ladj  of  the  Lake,  1  wrote  the  Lav  of  Uie 
Last  Minstrel  and  one  of  Don  Bodenck,  and 
more  lately,  Bokeby  (these  I  will  send  with 
the  Northern  Antiquities,  and  perhaps  some 
other  things  which  do  not  oeear  to  me  at 
this  moment).  I  presume  mails  will  be  now 
regularly  made  np  thioagh  Holland  until 
Hamburg  falL  If  you  address  me  under 
eare  to^Franeis  Freeling,  Esq.,  General 
Post  Office,  London,  a  letter  of  any  modern 
ate  sice,  containing  a  small  Tolume,  if  you 
will,  will  reach  me  free  of  expense.  The 
inner  direction,  Walter  Scott,  Esq.,  Edin<» 
buigh.  Mr.  Freeling  is  secretary  to  our 
postK>ffice  establishment  throogh  Britain, 
and  a  man  of  literature. 

I  am  possessor  of  a  copy  of  voar  Ein* 
iiedler,  and  was  much  flattered  by  finding 
the  Scottish  Ballads  had  been  of  use  to 
your  researches. 

I  fear  Mr.  Douce  will  not  do  more  for  lit* 
eratnre.  His  health  is  not  sood,  and  he 
has  resigned  a  situation  which  he  had  in  the 
Museum,  which  seems  to  intimate  an  inten- 
tion not  to  write  again.  He  is  b^  far  our 
moat  dOiffent  investigator  of  the  history  of 
pcnaolar  fiction,  but  perhaps  the  habits  of 
oouecting  minute  information  are  nther 
iaoonsistent  inth  t^e  power  of  generalizing 
and  combining  the  deductions  which  it  a? 
fords.  I  have  not  seen  the  Beriin  collec- 
tion of  Kindermdrchen^  1818,  which  I  should 
like  much  to  possess,  but  I  have  often  read 
with  delight  the  VolksmOrchen  of  Muiriius, 
and  I  recognise  in  the  stoty  of  the  Ber^ 
OeUt  at  Bammebbere,  and^  several  other 
tales,  the  outlines  of  the  stories  of  our  nnr^ 
•eries  and  schools.  I  have  dso  a  very  cn- 
rioQs  and  miscellaneoas  collection  of  books 
in  German,  containing  the  CMwmte  Sieg- 
Jried^  and  other  romantic  tales.  They  were 
collected  by  Mr.  Weber,  and  amount  to  four 
volumes.  I  do  not  know  any  one  who 
knows  mote  of  Scottish  popular  fiction  than 
1  do  myself,  excepting  the  tales  of  the  High- 
Isnids,  with  whicn  I  am  less  immediately  la- 
miliatr.  Anv  questions  yon  can  nropose  on 
the  sabject  1  wiU  answer  with  all  the  fideli- 
ty and  attention  in  my  power.  This  is  a 
long  letter,  but  I  wish  it  to  be  accepted  as 
a  proof  of  my  willing  acceptance  of  the  of- 
ler  of  yours,  and  of  the  esteem  with  which 
I  m^t  dear  Sir, 

Your  obedt  Servant, 

Waltbr  Soott. 

▲BMTsrono,  muB  Mbummb, 


I  read  the  German  language  with  facil- 
ity, as  yon  are  so  sood  as  to  use  the  Ladn 
charMteiSy  but  I  dare  not  attempt  to  write 
it 


THB  OLD  FOLITICIAV. 

Now  that  Tom  Dnnsu^a's  cold. 

Oar  shop  is  daller ; 
Scarce  a  story  is  told  1 
And  onr  chat  has  lost  the  old 

Red  republican  color  I 
Thonah  he  was  sickly  and  thin 

He  gladdened  us  with  his  face,  — 
How,  wanning  at  rich  men's  sin. 
With  bang  of  the  fiet»  and  chin 

Thmst  oat,  he  aigued  the  case  1 
He  prophesied  folk  woald  be  free. 

And  the  money-bags  be  bled,  — 
**  She's  coming,  she's  coming  I "  said  he; 
"  Courage,  boys  1  wait  and  see  I 

Freedom's  ahead  1 " 

All  day  we  sat  in  the  heat, 

Like  spiders  spinning. 
Stitching  full  fine  and  fleet, 
While  the  old  Jew  on  his  seat  * 

Sat  greasily  grinning ; 
And  there  Tom  said  his  say. 

And  prophesied  Tyranny's  death. 
And  the  tallow  burnt  all  day, 
And  we  stitched  and  stitched  away 

In  the  thick  smoke  of  our  breath, 
Wearily,  wearily. 

With  hearts  as  heavy  as  lead  — 
But  **  Patience,  she's  coming ! "  said  he ; 
"  Courage  boys  I  wait  and  see  1 

Freedom's  ahead  1" 

And  at  night  when  we  took  here 

The  pause  allowed  to  us. 
The  paper  came  with  the  beer. 
And  Tom  read,  sharp  and  clear, 

The  news  out  load  to  as ; 
And  then,  in  his  witty  way. 

He  threw  the  jest  about,  — 
The  catting  things  he'd  say 
Of  the  weiuthy  and  the  gay  I 

How  he  turned  them  inside  out  I 
And  it  made  our  breath  more  free 

To  hearken  to  what  he  said  — 
She's  coming,  she's  coming !  *'  said  he ; 
Courage,  bojs  1  wait  and  see  I 

Freedom's  ahead ! " 


€« 


But  srim  Jack  Hart,  with  a  sneer. 

Would  matter  "  Master, 
If  FrMdom  means  to  appear, 
I  think  she  might  step  here 

A  little  faster  I " 
Then  it  was  fine  to  see  Tom  flame. 

And  argue  and  prove  and  preach, 
Till  Jack  was  silent  flbr  shame. 
Or  a  flt  of  coughing  came 

O'  sudden  lo  spoil  Tom's  speech. 
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Oil  I  Ton)  bad  the  eyes  to  see, 

When  t^nnny  shoaM  be  sped ; 

**  She's  coming,  she's  coming/'  said  ha ; 

"  Coarage,  bovs  !  wait  and  see ! 
Frewdom^s  ahead  1  '* 

Bat  Tom  was  little  and  weak, 

The  hard  honn  sho(^  him  ; 
Hollower  grew  his  cheek, 
And  when  he  began  to  speak 

The  coughing  took  nim. 
Ere  long  the  cheeiy  soand 

Of  his  chat  among  as  ceased. 
And  we  made  a  parse  all  roand. 

That  he  might  not  staire,  at  least ; 
His  pain  was  sorry  to  see, 

Yet  there,  on  his  poor  sick  bed, 
'*  She's  coming  in  spite  of  me ! 
Connige  and  wait !  '  cried  he, 

"  Freedom's  ahead  ! " 


A  little  before  he  died, 

To  see  his  passion  I 
"Bring  me  a  paper,"  he  cried. 
And  then  to  stony  it  tried 

In  his  old  sharp  fashion ; 
And  with  eyeballs  glittering 

His  look  on  me  he  bent. 
And  said  that  savage  thing 

Of  the  lords  of  the  parliament 
Theb,  darkening,  smih'ng  on  me, 

"  What  matter  if  one  be  deadt 
She's  coming,  at  least  I "  said  he ; 
"  Conrage,  boy !  wait  and  see ! 

Freedom's  ahead  I " 


« 


Ay,  now  Tom  Danstan's  eold. 

The  shop  feels  dtdler ; 
Scarce  a  stoiy  is  told  1 
Oar  talk  has  lost  the  old 

Red  repablican  color. 
Bat  we  see  a  figure  gray. 

And  we  hear  a  voice  of  death, 
And  the  tallow  bums  all  day. 
And  we  stitch  and  stitch  away 

In  the  thick  smoke  of  oar  breath ; 
At,  here  in  the  dark  sit  we, 
While  weai'ily,  wearily, 

We  hear  him  call  from  the  dead  — 
"  She's  coming,  she's  coming ! "  says  he ; 
Courage,  boys  !  wait  and  see  I 

Freedom's  ahead  I " 


t$ 


How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long 

Doth  thy  handmaid  linger  f 
She  who  shall  right  the  wrong? 
Make  the  oppressed  strong  1  — 

Sweet  morrow,  bring  her  I 
Hasten  her  over  the  sea, 

O  Lord,  ere  hope  be  fled-* 
Bring  her  to  men  and  to  me ! 
O  slave,  pray  still  on  thy  knea,— 

'*  Freedom's  ahead  I " 

(BOBBBT  BOOKAlLUr. 


OPUSCITLITIL 

Fbr  a  Very  SmaU  Album. 

BT  DB.  iniWMAN. 

Faib  consin,  thy  page 
is  small  to  encage 
the  thooghts  which  engage 
the  mind  of  a  sage, 

Sttch  as  I  am ;  . 

'Twere  in  teaspoon  to  take 
the  whole  Genevase  lake, 
or  a  lap-dog  to  make 
the  white  Elephant  sa- 
cred in  Siam. 


Tet  inadequate  though 
to  the  terms  strange  and 
lemn  that  figure  in  Po- 
lysyllabical  row 

In  a  treatise : 


Still  true  words  and  plain, 
of  the  heart,  not  the  orain, 
in  affectionate  strain, 
this  book  to  contain 
Yery  meet  is. 

8e  I  promise  to  be 
a  good  cousin  to  thee, 
and  to  keep  safe  the  se* 
cret  I  beard,  although  e- 
y'ry  one  know  it ; 

With  a  lyrical  air 
my  kind  thoughts  I  would  dare, 
and  offer  whate'er 
beseems  the  news,  wen 
I  a  poet 


Maitt  of  the  worldng-men  who  have  had,  -<• 
thanks  to  the  great  philanthropy  and  inceaaast 
labour  of  Hr.  Hodgson  Pratt,  —  an  opportqeily 
of  yisiting  the  Paris  Exhibition,  met  on  Mon- 
day last  in  Cavendish  Square  Rooms  to  present 
him  with  an  address  of  well  earnedotii  tirade. 
These  artizans,  besides  vi^irlng  the  KxhiHition, 
had  ^nerally  been  enabled  also  to  visit  the 
more  important  French  manufactcties  connect- 
ed with  thdr  line  of  laboar.  AAout  700  arti* 
lans  had  thus  visited  650  of  the'  most  important 
manutketories.  About  3,a00  English  artiiaaa 
had  availed  themselves  of  the  arraogementa  of 
the  committee  to  go  to  Paris.  The  committee 
unfortunately  had  to  contract  for  a  certain 
number  of  beds  for  a  giv^  time,  whether  they 
could  fill  them  or  not,  and  in  the  last  two 
months  of  the  Exhibition  some  of  these  beds 
were  of^n  empty,  and  hence  those  who  gnar- 
anteed  the  expenses  wTIl  lose  a  part  of  their 
guarantee,  unless  the  public  comes  forward  to 
prevent  it.  The  address  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Hodgson  Pntt  w«  mgaed  by  1,000  wofhoKn. 

—  iSpsetaior,  Jam.  U. 
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It  was  Jack  who  hurried  his  sister  down  the 
arenae  in  obedience  to  that  peremptorj  sam- 
mons.  The  eflfects  of  the  fresh  air^nd  rapid 
moyement  ronsed  her,  as  we  haye  said,  and  no- 
bodj  bat  herself  had  been  aware  that  her  strength 
had  eyer  failed  her.  Jack  was  wound  up  to  the 
last  pitch  of  suspense  and  agitation ;  but  he 
could  not  say  a  word  to  her—  would  not  tell  her 
what  she  was  to  do.  "  How  can  I  tell  till  I  see 
what  is  wanted  of  you  ?  "  he  said,  sayagely. 
She  did  not  know  what  might  be  laid  upon  her, 
,  or  why  she  was  sent  for ;  but  she  was  left  to  ac- 
cept the  office  alone.  He  gave  her  no  help 
except  his  arm  to  support  her  down  the  avenue 
—a  support  which  was  not  of  much  use  to  Sara, 
for  her  brother  walked  at  such  a  pace  that  she 
was  scarcely  able  to  keep  up  with  him.  He 
was  walking  a  great  deal  more  rapidly  than  he 
was  at  all  aware.  Things  had  como  to  a  climax 
in  Jack's  mind.  He  was  burning  with  feverish 
irritation,  anxiety,  eagerness,  and  panic.  He 
had  thought  that  his  mind  was  made  up,  and 
that  nothing  farther  would  disturb  him.  But  in 
a  moment  he  had  become  more  disturbed  than 
ever.  The  end  that  must  decide  everything  had 
come. 

There  was  a  certain  air  of  excitement  about 
Swajme's  cottages  as  they  «ppioached.  Old 
Bet^s  lodge  was  closed  and  vacant  for  one 
thins,  and  the  gates  set  wide  open;  and  the 
'blinds  were  down  in  Mrs.  Swayne's  windows, 
and  her  neighbour  stood  in  the  little  garden  out- 
side watchin|f,  with  her  hand  on  the  door. 
She  was  waiting  for  their  coming ;  and  Betty 
within,  who  was  utterly  useless  so  far  as  the 
padent  was  concerned,  flitted  up  and  down 
stairs  looking  for  the  arrival  of  the  visitor  who 
was  so  anxiously  expected.  They  received  Sara 
with  a  mixture  of  eager  curiosity  and  deference. 
"  She's  been  a-calling  for  prou,  Miss,"  said  Mrs. 
Swayne's  neighbour,  "  as  if  she  would  go  out  of 
her  mind."  **  She's  a-calling  for  von  now,'' 
cried  old  Betty ;  "  she  don't  seem  to  have  anoth- 
er thought  in  her  bead  —  and  the  rector  by  the 
bedside  all  the  same,  and  her  so  near  her  latter 
end!"  Even  Mr.  Swavne  himself,  vrith  his 
wife's  shawl  around  him,  had  come  to  the  kitchen 
door  to  join  in  the  general  sentiment.  "  The 
Lord  be  praised  as  you've  come,  Miss  Sara," 
he  said.  "  I  thought  aa  she'd  have  driven  me 
wild."  This  preface  was  not  of  a  kind  to  calm 
Sara's  nerves.  She  went  up  stairs  confrised 
with  all  the  salutations  addressed  to  her,  and 
foil  of  awe,  almost  of  fear.  To  be  sent  for  b^  a 
woman  on  her  death-bed  was  of  itself  somethmg 
alanning  and  awful.  And  this  woman  above 
all 

As  for  Jack,  all  that  he  heard  of  this  babble 
was  the  intimation  that  the  rector  was  there. 
It  added  another  spark,  if  that  were  possible,  to 
the  fire  in  hia  heart!  The  doctor  knew  all  about 
it  *-  DOW  here  waa  another,  yet  another,  to  be 
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taken    into    the 


dyine  woman's 


confidence. 


•    i 
Though  nobody  asked  for  him,  and  though  his 

presence  seemed  little  desirable,  he  went  up 
after  his  sister  without  saying  a  word  to  any  one. 
They  could  hear  the  voice  of  the  patient  as  ther 
approached  —  avoice  almost  unintelligible,  thick 
and  bubbling,  like  the  voice  of  an  idiot,  and 
incessant  Mrs.  Preston's  eyes  still  blazing  with 
wild  anxiety  and  suspicion  met  Sara's  wonder- 
ing, wistful  gase  as  she  went  timidly  into  the 
room.  Pamela  stood  by  like  a  ghost  with  utter 
weariness  and  a  kind  of  dull  despair  in  her 
pallid  face.  She  could  not  understand  what  it 
aU  meant  To  her  the  mot  of  the  enigma,  which 
had  been  wanting  at  the  commencement,  could 
now  never  be  supplied,  for  she  was  too  complete- 
ly worn  out  in  body  and  mind  to  be  able  to  re- 
ceive a  new  idea.  She  beckoned  to  Sara  almost 
impatiently  as  she  opened  the  door.  "Yes, 
mamma,  sne  has  come  —  she  has  come,"  said 
Pamela.  Mr.  Hardcastle  was  standing  behind 
her  with  his  prayer-book  in  his  hand,  looking 
concerned  and  impatient.  He  was  amazed  at 
the  neglect  with  which  he  was  beinjr  treated  in 
the  first  place,  and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  also 
felt  strongly  that,  as  Betty  said,  she  waa  near  her 
latter  end,  and  other  interests  should  be  fore- 
most in  her  mind.  Old  Betty  herself  came 
pressing  in  after  Jack,  and  Mrs.  Swayne  fol- 
lowed her  a  few  minutes  later,  and  the  neighbours 
stood  outside  on  the  landing.  Their  curiosity 
was  roused  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  eclipsed  everr 
other  feeling  —  not  that  the  women  were  haroL 
hearted  or  indiflterent  to  the  solemn  moment 
which  was  at  hand,  they  all  wanted  to  kiMMii' 
what  she  could  have  to  say  to  Sara,  and  they.' 
were  all  curious  to  witness  the  tragedy  about  to . 
be  enacted  and  to  see  whether  she  made  a  good- 
end. 

"  Ah,  she's  come,"  said  Mrs.  Preston  In  her^ 
thick  voice.    "  Bring  her  here  to  me.    Not  Am 
—  I  don't  want  him.    Sara !  come  heve  1    It'a^ 
you  I  can  speak  to — only  yon.    Give  me  some- 
thing.   I  have  a  dozen  words  to  say,  and  I  must: 
say  them  strong." 

"  Here,  mamma,"  said  Pamela,  who  watched  i 
with  a  sort  of  mechanical  accuracy  every  indica- 
tion of  her  mother's  will;  and  she  put  her  soft 
arm  under  Mrs.  Preston's  head  ana  raised  her 
with  a  strain  of  her  slight  girlish  form,  which  at 
another  moment  would  have  been  impossible. 
Jack  made  a  step  forward  involuntarily  to  help 
her,  but  stopped  short,  arrested  by  the  dying 
woman's  eyes,  which  she  fixed  upon  him  over 
Pamela's  shoulder  as  the  cordial  which  waa  to 
give  her  strength  to  speak  was  put  to  her  lips. 
She  stopped  even  at  that  moment  to  look  at  Mm. 
"  Not  you,"  she  said,  hoarsely  —  "  not  you." 
It  was  not  that  he  cared  what  she  said,  or  even 
understood  it,  in  his  own  excitement ;  but  Pa- 
mela had  her  back  turned  upon  him  as  she  sup- 
ported her  mother ;  and  Jack  felt  with  a  pang 
of  poignant  humiliation  that  there  was  no  place 
for  him  there.  Even  her  interesta,  the  charge 
of*  her,  seemed  to  be  passing  out  of  hia  hands. 

"  If  yon  are  going  to  speak  to  m«.-<-  abo«i«. 
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—  an^rthing,'*  cried  Sara,  "  I  don't  Iciiow  ^^h^t 
U  is  —  nor  why  von  should  send  for  me ;  but 
do  you  want  an  these  people  too  ?  " 

Mrs.  Preston  looked  at  them  vaguely  —  but 
she  took  no  notice  of  what  Sara  said.  **  I  have 
sent  for  you/'  she  cried,  uttering  two  or  three 
words  at  a  time,  as  if  maiking  a  last  eilbrt  to  be 
intelligible,  "because  you  saved  me.  I  leave 
her  to  you ;  you're  only  a  girl ;  you  will  not 
kin  her;  fbr  the  sake  of  her  mon^.  Mv 
mother's  money !  And  to  think  we  might  au 
have  been  —  comfortable  ^^  and  happy  I  and 
DOW,  I'm  going  to  die  I " 
.  "  Oh,  mamma ! "  cried  Pamela,  clasping  her 
hands  wildly,  **\i  you  would  bat 'put  away 
ererything  m)m  your  mind  —  if  vou  would 
but  stop  thit^king,  and  do  what  the  doctor  says, 
you  might  get  better  yet." 

The  dying  woman  made  an  attempt  as  It 
were  to  snake  her  hand  —  she  nrade  a  dreadful 
atttempt  to  smile.  *^  Poor  child  1 "  she  said,  and 
sometning  like  a  teeer  sot  into  her  dilated  eyes, 
"she  don^  know.    That's  life;  never  to  know 

—  till  the  very  last  —  when  you  might  have 
been  happy  —  and  comfortable ;  and  then  to 
die  "  -  *^^ 

"Mis.  Preston,^  cried  Sara,  going  up  to  the 
bed,  "  I  don't  know  what  vou  mean  or  what  I 
can  do ;  but,  oh,  if  you  will  only  listen  to  Pa* 
mela !  Ton  are  strong  —  you  can  speak  and  re> 
member  evei  ytbing.  Oh,  can't  vou  try  to  live 
for  her  sake  ?  We  will  all  pray,''  she  oi  ied  with 
tears,  "  every  one  of  us  —  if  yon  will  only  try ! 
Oh,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  pray  for  her «—  why  should 
she  die,  and  she  so  strong  ?  and  to  leave  Pa- 
mela like  this  I " 

**  Hush,"  snid  Bfr.  Hardcastle.  almost  sternly, 
**  Sara,  you  forget  tirare  are  things  more  im- 
jx>rtant  than  lite." 

"  Not  to  Pamela !  "  cried  Sara,  cainied  away 
•by  the  vehemence  of  her  foelings.  **  Oh,  Mrs. 
Preston,  try  1  You  are  strong  yet  -^  ytni  could 
iHve  If  you  were  to  try." 

A  kmd  of  spasm  passed  over  the  poor  wo- 
iman's  face.    Perhapa  a  momentary  hope  of  be- 
ing able  to  make  that  effort  crossed  her  mind  — 
(Uetliaps  it  was  only  a  terrible  smile  at  the  van- 
iity  of  the  proposal.    But  it  passed  and  left  her 
^eyes  more  wild  in  their  passionate  entreaty  than 
f%«fore,  "  Tou  don't  —  answer,"  she  said ;  "  you 
^rsake  me  —  like  the  rest.    Sara  1  Sara  1  you 
.ore  killing  me.    She  is  killing  me.    Give  me 
son  answer.    Oh,  my  €k)d,  she  will  not  apeak  1 " 
Sara  looked  round  upon  them  all  in  her  dis- 
may.    "Ton  should  btfre  the  doctor,"  she 
riaid :  her  inexperienced  mind  bad  sdaed  upon 
Pamela's  inoohetent  remonstrance.     "Where 
is  the  doctor  ?    Oh,  could  not  something  bs 
«^done  for  her  if  he  was  here!  " 

Then  Pamela  gave  a  low  cry.  BersMHlier, 
"Who  had  been  motionless  for  hours,  after  a  wild 
'Struggle  turned  her  head  round  upon  tlie  pil- 
)low.  Her  palsied  fingers  flutieffed  on  the  t»v- 
'crHd  as  if  with  an  attempt  to  stretch  llhemaehns 
out  toward  Sara.  Her  eyet  were  ready  to  start 
tfrom  their  sockets.  ^*Hbe  will  not  qpeak  to 
ime  1 "  she  cried  -^  "  although  she  saved  me. 


I  make  her  guoidian  <»f  tny  thiM.  Do  you 
hear  ?  ^  is  there  any  one  to  hear  me  1  Slie  Is 
to  take  care  of  >&y  fiwnela.  She  is  killing  me. 
Sara,  Sara !  do  you  hear  ?  I  am  speaking  to 
yon.  Tou  are  to  take  core  of  my  Aoiela.  I 
leave  her  to  .you  "  — 

"Bo  what  ahe  says,"  said  a  low  voiea  «t 
Sara's  shoulder.  "  Promise  anything— OT«rj« 
thing.    She  muat  not  be  thwarted  now." 

Sara  did  not  know  who  it  was  that  spdfae. 
She  made  a  step  forward,  recovering  her  n^ 
tive  impetuosity.  She  laid  her  warm  liviag 
hand  upon  the  cold  half-dead  one  of  the  dyiae 
woman  and  left  it  tliere,  though  the  tones 
thrilled  to  her  heart.  "  I  will  take  care  of  her," 
she  said,  **  I  promise,  as  if  she  was  ny  siacer. 
Do  yon  hear  me  now,  Mrs.  Preston  ?  I  prom- 
hw  with  all  my  heart.  Oh,  Pamela,  I  do«'t 
think  ahe  hears  me  I  I  have  said  it  too  late  ^ 
she  is  gohig  to  die." 

The  doctor,  who  had  spoken  to  San^  csane 
forward  and  drew  her  softly  from  the  bedside. 
*<  Take  her  away,"  he  said  to  Jack,  who  all  this 
while,  had  been  looking  on.  "  Taka  them  both 
away —  they  ran  do  no  good  here  "  — 

Sara,  who  was  trembling  in  evety  Umb,  foU 
bsek  upon  her  brother's  supportrog  arm;  hot 
when  Jack  held  out  his  otb^  hand  to  roMels 
she  made  bim  no  reply.  Sho  waa  woaker  ahui 
Sara,  but  she  was  a  hundred  times  stnnupsr. 
She  t^aVe  Mm  one  pitiful  look  and  ntnriM  to 
her  mother.  That  was  her  place,  con*  "wkat 
might ;  and  she  was  so  young,  that  ^ven  sow 
ahe  eould  not  reoogniae  that  there  was  no  hope. 

Then  Jack  took  his  sister  down  stana.  Vhtt' 
went  into  the  little  parlor,  which  was  full  to  bu 
mind  of  so  many  associations.  Sara  hod  not, 
like  Pamela,  the  support  of  intense  and  over- 
whelming emotion.  She  was  shalwn  to  tlie 
very  deptha  by  this  extraordinary  trial.  As 
soon  as  it  was  over  she  fell  into  hystencal  aob» 
bing  like  a  ohild.  She  oouM  not  restraia  her- 
self She  aunk  upon  the  little  black  sofii  in  the 
parlor,  where  Mrs.  Preston  had  so  often  ranted, 
and  bid  her  Aioe  in  her  hands  to  keep  down  as 
far  as  ahe  could  the  inepraasible  sobs.  Jack 
had  begun  to  walk  about  me  room  and  aee»ed 
to  take  no  ootlce ;  but  he  was  thinking  in  hia 
heart  how  small  a  matter  it  was  to  her  in  oom- 
porison  with  what  it  was  to  Pamela,  thoagh 
it  was  she  and  not  Pamela  who  Indulged 
in  this  ahow  of  aorrow.  He  was  unkind  to 
his  sister;  he  was  bitter  against  her,  sod 
against  all  the  world.  It  was  his  natural 
charge  that  had  been  tiansftrred  to  her  hands ; 
and  who  was  Sam  that  »he  abould  have 
such  a  goirdianship  given  to  her?  He  vowed 
to  himself  that  it  was  he  and  only  be 
who  should  take  core  of  Pamdo.  Sarat  n 
girl  who  knew  nothing  aboot  it  —  a  child  with 
no  power  to  take  care  of  herself  —  the  women 
must  be  mad.  He  went  to  the  door  with  a  lit- 
tle exckement  as  tim  aoond  became  an^le  of 
other  people  oomiing  down  stairs.  The  spectn- 
tore  who  Bad  crowded  into  Mn.  Preston^  siok 
loom  wore  beiag  .sent  away,  and  old  Betty,  thna 
deprived  of  one  source  of  interest^  came  in 
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coartDsyinj^  to  make  heinelf  «Befii]  to  Ssn. 
*'Ploorioiii;8lie'B  awful  bad;"  said  Betty,  "bat, 
Mifli  Sara,  don't  jon  take  on ;  you've  been  a 
flonfbrt  to  her.  She'a  a  deal  eaaier  in  her 
mind ;  ahe'a  fouid  fineada  for  her  girl,  aa  was 
always  her  great  thonght  Don't  yon  trim 
on"  — 

<'0h,  Betty,  is  she  dead?"  crwd  SaTn»  to 
wbom  the  sympathy  even  of  this  old  woman  was 
aeonMadony  ezdtsd  as  she  was. 

"No,  Miss/'aaid  Bettv,  shaking  her  bead. 
"  It  ain't  so  easy  getting  siim  o'  thin  lifb.  She 
ain't  dead,  nor  won't  be  not  yet  a  while  •*- 
jadging  by  all  as  I've  seen  in  my  day." 

*«Thea  she  ia  gefttiiw  better,"  cried  San, 
dasping^  her  hands.  *<0h,  Jack,  thank  QodI 
she  is  going  to  live." 

Old  Betty  a^iin  shook  her  head.  "MksSa^ 
m,  yon^re  yonng/'  she  said ;  "  yon  don't  know 
no  better.  6m  ain't  Afgoing  to  live.  Bat 
them  things  tsike  aoore  nor  a  minnto.  This 
world  had  need  to  be  a  better  place  than  it  is 
to  most  on  ns ;  for  it^s  hard  work  a-getting  in 
and  it's  harder  work  a-getttng  ont.  She  may 
lie  Uke  that  for  days  and  days.  Moat  folks  get 
to  be  glad  at  last  when  it's  over.  It's  weary 
work,  both  for  them  as  is  nmrsin'  and  them  as 
is  dyin';  Iwt  it's  what  we  all  has  to  oo 
thioagfa,"  said  Betty,  with  a  conventional  si^. 

This  time,  however,  Betty,  with  all  her  ex- 
pcrienee,  was  not  a  tme  projkhet.  The  strength 
of  the  Mng  woman  was  fieckieas.  As  soon  as 
die  had  got  beyond  tlie  point  at  whidi  her 
nrind  o6ald«t{!l  woHc,  her  body  went  down  Hke 
m  mneli  dead  weight ;  oonscioasaess  and  Intel- 
ISgeace  had  foiled  her  while  Sara  was  in  the  aet 
of  making  her  promise,  and  In  a  ftw  mimites 
tlie  reetor,  ezcitod  and  rather  angrv,  joined  the 
others  down  stairs.  "  Ton  slionld  nave  waited, 
Sara,"  he  said,  severely;  ''no  worldly  affidrs 
tottld  ho  so  impqprtant  as  to  justify  —  And 
then  what  can  von  do  for  the  poor  girl  ?  I 
WDttld  hnnoor  toe  foncies  of  the  dying  as  nradi 
Bs  any  one ;  hnt  if  the  poor  thing  is  left  desti- 
tale,  nUess  yon  take  her  into  your  service  "  •» 

*'  Mn  Hardeastle,"  ezcbUnsed  Jaek,  forioas, 
"do  Ton  know  whom  you  are  soeaUng  of? 
Miss  ^reaton  is  my  batrothed  wifo.'^ 

The  rector  fell  back  in  dlsmar  for  a  mo- 
ment. Then  be  recotered  himself  with  a  cer- 
tnn  dignify.  '<  My  dear  Jack,"  he  said,  "  this 
ii  not  a  moment  to  diacnss  any  act  of  youthful 
folly.  Your  good  fother  ought  to  know  of  Ais. 
Don't,  I  beg  of  yon,  don't  say  anything  more 

ma. 

"  And  all  that  we  have  in  the  world  belongs 
toPamda,"  said  Sara,  with  a  sigh.  Mr.  Haid- 
cssde  tooked  at  the  brother  and  sister,  add  his 
usual  discrimination  fonOok  trim.  He  thought 
ihsj  wm  both  oat  of  their  senses.  As  there 
wm  nobody  else  to  commnaieato  with,  he  kmked 
rood  at  old  Betty,  who  stood  listening  eager- 
h ;  and  Betty,  too,  elevated  her  eyd>row8,  and 
ibook  her  head.  Were  tiiejr  going  road?  Was 
dwe  some  idiocy  in  the  an'.whidi  affected  ev- 
«y  body  1  The  rector  went  to  tiie  window, 
iad  nnned  his  back  iqiioQ^iem,  and  looked  ant 


in  his  bewilderment  He  folt  very  sorry  for 
poor  Mr.  Brownlow.  Then  he  seemed  to  get 
a  gUmmeriag  of  the  meai^ing  of  it  alL  It 
was  for  Sara's  ai<l  in  securing  this  mar- 
riage that  the  poor  creatun  up  stairs  had 
beni  so  anxious.  Her  mind  had  been  passion- 
atelv  occupied  about  merely  worldljr  interests 
to  the  last ;  and  for  this  he  and  his  higher  con- 
solation had  been  thrust  away.  Poor  Brown- 
low  !  Mr.  Hardcastto  thought  of  his  own  da- 
tiful  Eaony,  who  never  gave  way  to  any  vaga- 
ries. And  he  buttoned  his  coat  with  a  friendly 
instinct.  "  I  am  going  to  see  your  father,  as  i 
can  be  of  no  farther  use  here,"  he  said ;  and 
tb^re  WttS  a  world  of  disapproval  in  his  tone. 

But  just  then  there  wece  some  hurried  move- 
ments above,  and  a. cry.  It  was  Pamela,  who 
was  calling  on  her  mother,  appealing  to  an  oar 
which  no  longer  heard.  They  all  knew  instinct- 
ively what  it  meant.  Sara  started  up,  trem- 
bling snid  clasping  her  hands.  She  had  never 
been  in  the  same  house  with  death  before  -^ 
never  that  she  knew  of; "  and  a  dreadful  sense 
that  Mrs.  Preston  had  suddenly  become  a  spirit- 
ual presence,  and  was  everywhere  abont  her, 
seiaed  upon  the  girl.  "  I  promise/'  she  said, 
wildly,  with  Ups  that  gave  forth  rwr  little 
sound.  As  for  Jbck,  he  too  started  as  if  some- 
thing had  strudE  Mm.  He  went  np  to  bis  sis- 
ter, though  he  had  been  angry  with  her,  and 
took  her  mto  his  arms  for  a  molnent.  "  Sara, 
go  to  her,"  he  said.  He  forgot  all  about  sec- 
ondary- things  —  hb  heart  bled  for  his  Pamela. 
'*Go  to  her !  "  he  cried;  and  something  like  a 
sob  came  from  his  bresst.  Not  for  the  poor 
sonl  that  was  gone  —  not  for  her  to  whom  at 
hat  the  trouble  and  toil  were  over;  for  the 
voung  creature  who  remained  behind  to  profit 
by  all  the  mother's  unrewarded  pains  -—  for  the 
living,  not  for  the  dead. 

The  doctor  came  down  stairs  shortly  after ; 
and  though  he  was  grave,  there  was  a  profea- 
sioaal  tone  about  him  which  dispelled  the  awe 
of  the  group  below.  "  It  is  all  over,"  he  said, 
"  and  a  very  good  thing  'too  for  that  poor  girl. 
She  oodld  not  have  stood  it  much  longer.  I 
am  very  glad  KPss  Brownlow  has  gone  to  her« 
It's  exo(!ssively  good  of  your  sistor.  I  waa 
obliged  to  interfore,  yon  know.  Nobody  need 
hold  themselves  bovnd,  unless  they  please,  by  a 
promise  extorted  like  that;  but  in  such  a  case 
one  never  can  tell  what  might  have  happened. 
The  patient  must  be  humored.    I  fearea ''  — 

"No  more,"  said  Jack «*" don't  say  any 
more ;  yon  did  what  was  quite  right.  It  is  Miss 
Preston  who  must  be  considered  now.  Could 
she  be  removed  at  onoe  f  Wonld  it  be  safe  to 
take  her  away  at  once  ?  for  my  sister,  of  course, 
I  mean." 

"Mi«s  PT«stoftt"jmid  the  doctor,  a  litUo 
pnaded.  "Oh,  die  daughter,  you  mean,  poor 
diing !  It  wonld  be  the  very  best  plan  to  take 
her  awiiT ;  but  she  is  a  good  litde  thing,  and 
she  wouldn't  ^^ 

''Merer  mmd  your  opinion  of  her,"  criedi 
Jack,  keeping  his  temper  with  diflcalty.  '*TeU 
me  if  wa  «an  tato  hmr  away  1 " 
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"  She  will  not  go/'  said  the  doctor,  oifended 
in  hia  tarn.  "  As  for  opinions,  I  have  a  right 
to  my  opinion  if  she  was  the  qneen.  She's  not 
the  sort  of  girl  to  be  taken  away.  After  the 
faneral  it  may  be  done,  perhaps.  Good-morn- 
ing. I  shall  see  her  to-morrow.  Mr.  Hard- 
castle,  if  yon  like  I  can  set  yon  down  at  the 
rectory  —  I  am  going  that  way.'' 

-"  Thanks,  I  have  to  go  somewhere  else  first," 
said  the  rector ;  and  the  other  parish  function- 
ary departed  accordingly,  going  softly  for  the 
first  dozen  steps  oat  of  respect  for  the  dead. 
Then  Mr.  Hardcastle  put  on  nis  hat,  and  looked 
at  Jack. 

"  I  am  going  to  Brownlows,"  he  said.  "  I 
am  very  sorry  to  have  such  an  office  to  fhlfiU ; 
but  yoar  father  must  know.  Jack,  what  has  been 
going  on  here  to-day." 

Jack  was  in  no  merry  mood,  but  he  was  un- 
able to  retain  a  short  hard  laugh  which  relieved 
him  as  well  as  any  other  expression  of  feeling. 
'*  Yes,  you  are  free  to  tell  him,"  he  said,  and  he 
felt  disposed  to  laugh  again  loudly  when  he 
k>oked  at  the  rector's  severe  and  disapproving 
face.  It  gave  him  a  oertun  cynical  and  grim 
amusement  to  see  it.  How  blind  and  stnpid 
every  body  was  1  What  immovable,  shallow 
dolts,  to  look  on  at  all  those  mysteries  of  death 
and  ruin,  and  never  to  be  a  whit  the  wiser  1 
He  could  have  laughed,  but  his  laujQ:hter,  such 
as  it  was,  was  internal  —  that  too  might  be  mis- 
understood. He  waved  old  Betty  impatiently 
away,  and  he  turned  his  back  on  Mr.  mrdcastle 
who  was  going.  When  he  turned  round  again 
both  were  gone.  He  even  paused  to  think  they 
were  not  so  unlike  each  other ;  Betty  perhaps 
on  the  whole  had  most  understanding  of  the 
two.  He  went  to  the  window  and  watehed  the 
old  woman  cross  reluctantly  to  the  lodge,  and 
the  rector  enter  the  avenue.  Betty,  however, 
could  not  stay  away.  She  came  stealing  back 
again,  not  perceiving  Jack,  looking  cautiously 
round  to  make  sure  that  both  the  rector  and 
the  doctor  were  out  of  sight.  She  stopped  to 
speak  to  the  neighbonr  who  was  {at  her  door, 
and  they  shook  their  heads  over  th^  sad  story, 
and  then  Betty  crept  into  Mrs.  Swayne's  cottage 
and  stole  np  stairs.  Jack  took  the  pains  to 
watch  all'  this,  but  it  was  not  because  he  was  in- 
terested in  old  Betty.  He  was  reluctant  to  go 
back  to  his  own  thoughts  •—  to  face  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  found  himself.  When  he 
could  delay  no  longer,  he  sat  down  at  the  table 
OS  if  he  had  work  to  do,  and  buried  his  head  in 
his  hands.  Tes,  she  was  dead,  poor  woman  1 
The  fortune  which  had  excited  her  almost  to 
madness,  which  had  changed  her  from  an  hum- 
ble, tender  creature  anxious  to  serve  every  body, 
into  an  elated  tyrant  eager  to  tramp  the  world 
under  foot,  had  never  rraqhed  her  grasp.  Poor 
soul  1  At  the  very  last  moment  of  her  life  to 
undergo  this  awful  temptation  and  to  fall  under 
it,  and  give  the  lie  to  all  her  dutiful  and  pions 
existence !  Instead  of  pondering  over  his  own 
difficulty,  these  were  tne  reflections  in  which 
Jack's  mind  plunged  itself.  She  had  gone 
where  money  could  do  her  bo  good,  and  yet  at 


the  very  end  she  had  agitated  «nd  even  stained 
her  spotless  life  for  it,  leaving  painful  recollec- 
tions behind  her,  though  she  had  been  a  good 
woman,  perhaps  even  shortening  her  own  SuyBm 
What  a  hard  fate  it  was  I  how  cruel  to  haye 
had  the  irresistible  temptation  so  late,  and  to 
have  no  time  left  her  to  efface  the  recollection 
of  her  momentary  frenzy.  Jack's  heart  grew 
soft  toward  her  as  it  all  came  bufore  him.  Foot 
soul !  Poor  woman  I  no  time  even  to  say  her 
prayers  and  ask  God's  pardon  before  she  died  ; 
perhaps,  however,  on  toe  whole,  though  Mr. 
Hardcastle  might  be  of  a  different  opinion^ 
Grod,  who  knew  all,  was  less  likely  to  oe  de- 
ceived by  that  ebullition  than  man.  When  he 
tried  to  think  of  his  own  course  of  action  at 
this  difficult  moment,  his  mind  went  off  at  a 
tangent.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  attempted  to 
consider  what  he  was  to  do.  The  qniet  of 
death  had  fallen  over  the  agitated  house  in  which 
he  sat,  and  his  own  agitation  died  out  in  that 
chilly  calm.  Then  he  got  up  with  a  kind  of 
dull  composure  in  his  mind  to  go  home.  Every 
thing  must  be  postponed  now  until  the  few  first 
days  of  darkness  were  over.  It  was  the  only 
tribute  that  could  be  paid  to  the  dead. 

Before  he  went  away  Sara  came  to  him  for  a 
moment  Her  eves  were  red  with  crying,  bat 
she  had  recovered  herself.  ''  Tell  papa  1  mast 
stay  with  her,"  said  Sara.  "  I  can  not  leave  her. 
I  don't  think  she  could  have  borne  it  much  lon- 
ger ;  and  there  is  only  me  to  take  care  of  her 
now." 

"You ?  to  take  cate  of  her ? "  cried  Jack. 
«  How  long  is  this  folly  to  last  ?  Am  not  I  to 
see  her  ?  "  and  then  his  flash  of  resentment  died 
away.  **  Sara,  if  you  are  not  good  to  her,  ten- 
der to  her  I "  he  said  with  tears  coming  into  his 
eyes  in  spite  of  him.  "  And  she  so  young  1  not 
moch  more  than  a  child.  Why  can't  I  biioft 
down  the  carriage  for  her,  and  take  her  home  V* 

**  And  leave  ner  mother  here  I "  said  San, 
turning  away  with  the  impatience  of  excite- 
ment. As  for  Jack,  he  was  walking  about  in 
the  passage  while  she  spoke  to  him  from  the 
stair.  He  could  have  cried  like  one  of  the  giria 
—  he  coffild  have  taken  his  sister  in  his  arms, 
or  have  stormed  at  her.  A  hundred  contradic- 
tory contending  feelings  were  in  his  heart. 

**  Her  mother  is  dead,"  he  said.  "  What 
good  can  she  do  here  now  ?  why  can't  you  show 
her  the  reason  of  it  1  she  would  be  much  better 
at  Brownlows.  The  doctor  said  so.  She  will 
come  with  you." 

"  Never  while  her  mother  lies  there,**  cried 
Sara ^  "her  poor  mother  who  loved  her  so !  I 
know  what  is  in  her  heart ;  and  she  shall  do  as 
she  pleases.  Tell  papa,  unless  he  wanti  me, 
that  I  must  stay  here." 

And  she  stayed,  and  Jack  went  up  the  ayenoe 
alone.  He  met  two  carriages  coming  down, 
and  had  to  stop  and  tell  why  he  had  not  beon 
present  to  say  good-bye,  and  what  had  detained 
Sara.  The  ladies  in  the  carriages  stared  very 
strangely  at  his  few  brief  words  of  apology. 
And  they  gaaed  at  each  other  in  consternation 
at  tbej  passed  on.    It  might  be  yery  good  of 
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Sam  to  go  and  watch  bj  a  sick-bed,  but  to  leave 
her  goMtB  for  it,  to  let  them  all  depart  without 
a  word  lis  if  it  had  been  a  hotel — altoi^ther  it 
wan  a  strange  family.  Mr.  Brownlow  had  told 
them  he  expected  to  be  ruined,  though  there  was 
DO  visible  appearance  of  it.  And  Sara  had 
mahed  away  from  them,  from  the  head  of  the 
table  without  a  word,  on  the  very  last  day,  to 
attend  a  poor  woman's  death-bed.  Not  very 
much  like  Sara,  the^  said ;  and  thev  began  to 

S've  each  other  significant  looks  ana  to  ask  if 
e  Brownlows  had  "  anything  wrong  "  in  their 
blood.  They  were  so  new  as  a  coantv  family. 
People  had  no  information  about  their  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers ;  but  they  looked  as 
if  thev  were  all  mad  —  that  was  the  fact.  It 
was  tLe  strangest  way  to  treat  their  guests. 

And  th^re  were  some  of  the  guests,  as  Jack 
found  on  returning  to  the  house,  who  were  not 
going  to  leave  till  the  next  day.  They  were 
sulky  and  oflfonded,  as  was  natural.  To  make 
arrangements  for  a  pleasant  visit,  and  to  be  all 
but  turned  out  before  the  time  you  had  yourself 
fixed — and  Uien  to  have  your  mind  confused 
by  vague  stories  about  ruin  and  loss,  and  some- 
body who  was  dying  I  It  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  any  one  could  be  pleased.  Mr.  Hard- 
castle  had  been  there,  and  he  had  not  mended 
matters.  He  had  told  one  or  two  men  how 
sorry  he  was  for  poor  Brownlow  —  how  he 
feared  Jack  had  got  entangled  somehow,  and 
had  been  so  foolish  as  to  involve  his  sister  — 
and  how  things  were  in  a  bad  way.  All  sorts 
of  vague  rumours  were  floating  about  the  house 
—  the  servants  were  prepared  for  anything, 
from  the  reduction  of  their  wages  to  the  arrest 
of  their  master.  They  watched  tlie  door  anx- 
iously, and  cast  ftirtive  looks  down  the  avenue, 
that  they  might  not  be  taken  unprepared ;  and 
Mr.  Willis  secretly  removed  a  good  deal  of  the 
plate  into  a  dark  comer  of  the  wine  cellar. 
'^Maater  might  want  it,"  he  said  to  himself — 
iodging  it  not  off  the  cards  that  master  might 
be  obliged  to  run  away,  and  might  be  glad  of  a 
alver  tea-pot  or  so  to  pay  his  expenses. 

How  thejr  could  have  ffot  throush  the  evenine 
it  is  impossible  to  tell,  had  not  Sara  appeared 
before  dinner,  very  pale,  with  red  eyes,  and  a 
melancholy  face.  Every  body  rushed  at  her 
when  she  appeared  —  in  a  kind  of  coiistema- 
tioD.  And  for  a  moment  it  seemed  to  both  her 
&ther  and  brother  that  their  adversary  had  come 
alive,  and  that  the  struggle  was  to  begin  again. 
Sara's  explanation,  however,  was  the  simple 
one  that  Pamela  had  fallen  asleep,  and  that  she 
had  thooght  they  would  want  her  at  home  for 
dinner.  So  she  went  and  dressed  herself,  like 
a  martyr,  and  carried  them  throuffh  the  embar- 
laased  meal.  It  was  she  upon  whom  the  chief 
burden  fell,  and  she  took  up  the  weight  and  car- 
ried it  without  flinching.  So  the  long;  confused 
eventful  day  came  to  an  end.  When  it  was  late 
and  all  the  bewildered  people  had  retired  to  their 
looms,  Mr.  Brownlow  and  Jack  took  her  down 
the  avenue,  guarding  her  tenderly,  one  on  either 
aide.  There  was  little  said  between  them,  bat 
their  hearts  were  fall — a  kind  of  gratitade,  a 


kind  of  sorrow,  a  certain  pervading  sense  of 
union  and  sympathy  had  come  into  tlieir  minds ; 
and  the  two  men  regarded  with  a  half  wonder- 
ing, half  pitying  enthusiasm,  a  waking  up  of  all 
the  springs  of  natural  love,  the  soft  creature 
between  Uicm,  the  indulged,  petted,  faulty  giil 
who  now  bad  every  thing  to  do.  They  both 
kissed  her  when  they  left*  her,  with  an  overflow- 
ing of  their  hearts,  and  stood  and  looked  nt  the 
dark  cottage  with  the  faint  lij^hts  in  its  windows, 
saying  nothing.  In  the  upper  window  was 
the  dim  glow  of  the  light  in  the  chamber  of  the 
dead — the  needless  pathetic  glimmer  which 
shone  faintly  over  the  covered  face  and  closed 
eyes ;  below,  in  the  little  parlor,  where  a  bed 
ha*l  been  hastily  prepared  for  her,  Pamela  was 
sleeping  in  her  profound  exhaustion,  almost  as 
pale  as  her  mother,  shaded  from  the  dim  can- 
dlelight. The  father  and  son  did  not  speak, 
but  they  grasped  each  other's  hands  closely  as 
they  looked  at  the  house,  and  turned  away  and 
walked  home  in  silence.  A  certain  confusion, 
consolation,  and  calm,  all  mingled  with  wonder 
and  suspense,  had  come  over  them  —  words 
were  of  no  use  at  that  moment.  And  Sara  went 
in  and  took  up  her  guardianship  —  and  slept 
and  waked  and  watched  all  ni^'ht  long  in  the 
weakness  and  sti'ength  of  her  youth. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 
THB   LIGHT  Or   COUMOIT   DAT. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Brownlow  resumed  his 
r^ular  habits,  and  went  down  to  the  office,  re- 
assuring the  household  a  little  by  this  step, 
which  seemed  a  return  to  ordinary  life.  He 
looked  wistfully  and  with  a  certain  solemnity  at 
the  closed  windciws  of  Mrs.  Swayne's  cottage 
as  ho  passed.  The  chief  point  of  interest  to 
him  was  that  Sara  was  there ;  and  yet  it  was 
impossible  not  to  think  at  the  same  time  of  the 
woman  who  had  crossed  his  path  so  fatally,  and 
now  had  been  taken  out  of  his  way.  In  one 
sense  she  was  taken  out  of  his  way.  It  ^vas 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  lawyer  could  look 
at  the  situation  in  which  he  found  himself  with 
any  sentimental  or  superlative  resolutions.  H*s 
mind  was  quieted  out  of  all  the  terrors  which 
had  at  first  overwhelmed  him.  It  was  no  lon- 
ger ruin  that  stared  him  in  the  face.  The 
mother  could  have  exacted  interest  and  com- 
pound interest ;  the  daughter,  who  was  Jack's 
betrothed  bride,  could,  of  course,  be  dealt  with 
in  a  different  way.  Jack's  sense  that  he  was  no 
longer  ber  lover,  but  the  guardian  of  her  inter- 
ests —  that  his  business  was  to  win  every  penny 
of  her  fortune  for  her,  and  then  leave  her  to  its 
enjoyment  —  did  not,  of  course,  affect  Mr. 
Brownlow.  He  was  thinking  of  nothing  fan- 
tastical, nothing  exaggerated.  Pamela  was 
Jack's  betrothed.  She  was  in  Sara's  guardian- 
ship. From  this  day  he  considered  her  a^  a 
member  of  his  family ;  and  afber  all  the  troubles 
he  had  undergone,  this  solution  on  the  whole 
aeemed  to  Mr.  Brownlpw  a  yerj  easy,  a  very 
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seemly  and  beeoming  one.  She  should  have, 
as  Jack's  wife,  her  mother's  fifty  thousand 
pounds ;  and  when  lie  himself  died,  every  thing 
except  a  moderate  portion  for  Sara  shonld  go 
into  nis  son's  hanos.  It  was  an  arrangement 
which  made  bis  heart  ache ;  for  Sara  would 
have  to  come  down  from  all  her  grandeur,  to 
become  only  what  her  father's  daughter  had  a 
right  to  be  in  the  Masterton  house,  to  have  bnt 
an  humble  provision  made  for  her,  to  relinquish 
all  her  luxurious  habits  and  ambitious.  If  it 
had  been  Jack  upon  whom  such  a  necessity  had 
fiillen,  Mr.  Brownlow  could  Have  borne  it ;  but 
Sara  I  Nevertheless  it  was  just  and  right  and 
necessary.  There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done, 
nothing  else  to  be  thought  of.  And  both  Sara 
and  her  father  would  have  to  submit,  unless, 
indeed.  Sir  Charles  Motherwell — 'Mr.  Brown- 
low's  eve  kindled  a  little  as  he  thought  of  his 
late  visitor,  and  then  he  shook  his  hea()  sadlv  in 
a  kind  of  self-communing.  If  any  thing  had 
come  of  that,  could  Sara  have  been  silent  on 
the  subject  1  Would  Sir  Charles  himself  have 
gone  away  without  a  sign?  Yet  every  mo- 
ment since  then  had  been  so  (bll  of  excitement 
and  occupation,  that  he  still  retained  a  hope. 
In  the  midst  of  the  awe  and  agitation  attending 
Mrs.  Preston's  death  his  child  could  scarcely 
have  paused  to  tell  him  of  a  love-tale.  When  he 
entered  the  familiar  office  and  saw  every  thing 
ttoin^  on  just  as  it  had  done,  Mr.  Brownlow 
felt  like  a  man  fallen  from  the  skies.  It  seemed 
to  him  years  since  he  had  been  there,  and  he 
could  not  but  feel  a  thrill  of  wonder  to  find  all 
his  papers  in  their  places,  and  to  listen  to  Mr. 
Wnnkell's  Questions  about  business  matters 
which  seemed  to  have  stood  still  while  his  own 
destiny  was  getting  decided.  **  Are  you  still 
at  that  point  1 "  he  said,  almost  peevishly.  "  I 
should  have  thought  that  would  have  been  de- 
cided long  ago." 

"  It  is  only  three  days,  if  you  recollect,  since 
I  consulted  you  about  it,"  Mr.  Wrinkell  re- 
plied, with  offended  dignity,  "  and  you  gave 
me  no  distinct  answer."  Only  three  days !  It 
might  have  been  three  centuries,  for  any  thing 
Mr.  Brownlow  knew. 

Then  he  sat  down  at  his  desk  and  addressed 
himself  very  heartily  to  his  business.  A  mass 
of  work  had  accumulated  of  course,  and  he 
took  it  up  with  an  energy  ho  had  not  felt  for 
ages.  He  had  been  working  in  the  dark  all 
this  time,  working  languidly,  not  knowing  who 
might  be  the  better  for  it.  Now  his  whole  sonl 
was  in  his  occupation ;  every  additional  shil- 
ling hp  could  make  would  bo  so  much  for  his 
child.  More  and  more  as  ho  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  thought  his  mind  cleared  and  cour- 
age and  steadiness  returned  to  him.  It  was 
true  that  he  was  at  the  a&;e  when  men  think  of 
retiring  from  work,  but  he  was  a  strong  and 
vigorous  man  still,  in  possession  of  ful  his 
powers.  Jack  would  withdraw,  would  marry, 
would  enter  on  his  independent  career,  and 
carry  out  probably  the  very  programme  his 
fatlier  had  drawn  out  for  him  before  that  mid- 
night visitor  arrived  whose  ai)pearance    had 


changed  every  thing.  Poor  ereatnire,  aftisr  all  alie 
had  not  changed  every  thing.  She  had  changed 
but  little.  Sara  only  had  lost  by  her  appearance. 
That  was  the  sting  of  the  whole  matter ;  and 
Mr.  Brownlow  applied  himself  with  double 
energy,  with  the  eager  impulse  and  vigor  of  a 
young  man,  to  the  work  befbre  him.  Erery 
thing  he  could  add  to  his  store  would  be  the 
better  ibr  Sara,  and  he  felt  that  this  was  motire 
sufficient  for  any  man  worthy  of  the  name. 

When  it  came  to  be  time  fbr  luncheon  he 
went  out —  not  to  refiresh  himself  with  food, 
fbr  which  he  had  little  appetite,  but  to  make  a 
visit  which  perhaps  was  a  kind  of  ill-natared 
relief  to  him  amid  the  pressure  of  his  many 
thoughts.  He  went  to  Mrs.  Fennell's  lodgings 
to  pay  one  of  his  ^nerally  unwilling  but  dati- 
ful  visits.  This  time  he  was  not  unwilling. 
He  went  with  an  unaffected  quietness  which 
was  very  different  from  the  forced  calm  of  his 
last  appearance  there.  Mrs.  Fennell  was  seated 
as  usual  in  her  great  chair,  bnt  she  had  not  on 
her  best  cap,  and  was  accordingly  cowed  and  dis- 
couraged to  begin  with ;  and  Nancy,  who  was 
with  her,  made  a  pretence  of  leaving  the  room. 
"  Stay,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  "  I  want  you. 
It  is  best  that  yon  too  should  hear  what  I  am 
goin^  to  say." 

"  At  your  service,  sir,"  said  Nancy,  dropping 
him  a  defiant  courtesy.  As  for  Mrs.  Fennell, 
she  had  begun  to  tremble  immediately  with 
excitement  and  curiosity. 

''  What  is  it,  John  Brownlow  ?  "  she  said. 
"  What's  happened  ?  It's  a  sight  to  see  yon  so 
soon  again.  It  isn't  for  nothing,  we  may  be 
sure.  What  do  you  want  of  me  and  Nancy 
now  ?  " 

"  I  want  nothing  of  yon."  said  Mr.  Brownlow. 
''I  came  to  tell  you  something  you  ought  to 
know.  Phoebe  Thomson  is  found,  Mrs.  Fennell. 
She  came  to  roe  the  other  night." 

**  Good  Lord  I "  cried  the  old  woman  ;  pud 
then  a  wild  light  got  up  in  her  eyes  and  she 
looked  at  him  fiercely.  "  Came  to  yon  ?  —  and 
you  let  her  come,  and  let  her  go,  and  owned 
her,  you  coward  !  Tell  me  next  you  have  given 
her  up  the  children's  money  —  my  Bale's 
children  ?  That's  what  you  call  a  man !  Oh, 
good  Lord  —  good  Lord  1  You  owned  her, 
and  you  tell  it  to  my  very  face  !  " 

Then  there  was  a  little  pause.  The  two  old 
women  looked  at  him,  one  with  impotent  fnry, 
the  other  with  suppressed  exultation.  "I  al- 
ways said  so  I "  said  Nancy.  His  simple  words 
had  produced  jffeci  enough,  if  that  whs  what 
he  wanted.  Wb  looked  at  them  both,  and  a 
faint  smile  came  over  his  face,  a  smile  in  which 
there  was  no  mirth  and  which  lasted  but  a 
moment.  He  felt  ashamed  of  hituself  next 
minute  th4t  he  could  have  been  tempted  to 
smile. 

"  John  Brownlow,"  said  Mrs.  Fennell,  ris- 
ing in  her  exasperation,  "  I'm  an  old  poor  fail- 
ing woman,  and  you're  a  fine  strong  man,  hot 
I'd  have  fought  different  for  my  Bessie's  chil- 
dren. Didn't  I  tell  you  she  came  to  me,  that 
yon  might  be  on  your  guard.    And  yon  a 
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luvyer?  Oh,  good  Iiord-*fi[«od  Lord  I  I'd 
hare  kept  it  safer  for  them  if  it  had  been  me. 
I'd  hare  turned  her  oat  of  my  door  for  ai|  im- 
postor and  a  vagabond !  Td  liare  hanted  her  to 
death  first  if  it  Bad  been.  me.  And  ^oa  to  tell 
me  her  name  clean  out  as  ({tiiet  as  a  jad(oe  and 
look  me  in.  the  face  I  Ob  Toa  coward !  yo« 
poor  creature !  Never,  if  she  had  torn  me  wit^ 
wild  horses,  woald  she  hare  got  it  oat  of  me." 

'*  Be  could  not  have  acted  diflferenfi,"  sead 
Nancy,  with  suppressed  excitement.  "Sit 
down,  mistress,  or  you'll  do  yourself  a  harm. 
The  best  lawyer  in  the  world  couldn't  turn  a 
woman  away  as  knowed  her  rights/* 

Mr.  Brownlow  held  up  his  hand  to  prevent 
the  angry  exclamation  that  was  on  Mrs.  Fen- 
nellVUps.  "  Hush,"  he  said,  "  my  story  i» 
not  done.  It  is  a  very  sad  story.  JPoor  aoul, 
she  will  never  get  much  good  of  the  money. 
Phmbe  Thomson  is  dead.'^ 

They  both  turned  on  him  with  a  look  which 
aQ  his  life  he  never  forgot.  Would  they 
tfaemeelves  have  been  capable  of  such  a  deed  1 
Was  it  the  natural  suggestion  of  the  crisis  1 
The  look  made,  him  sick  and  faint.  He  tamed 
so  aa  to  confront  both  the  old  women.  "*  I 
don't  know  who  her  counsellor  was,"  he  said, 
with  unconscious  solemnity,  "  but  it  mast  have 
been  some  one  who  believed  me  a  knave  and  a 
Hot.  Had  she  come  to  me  and  proved  to  me 
who  she  was,  she  might  have  been  living  noV. 
Poor  soul,  she  did  not  do  that.  She  was  sent 
to  London  instead  to  find  out  for  herself  about 
her  mother's  will,  and  she  came  down  in  haste, 
finding  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  And 
she  was  driven  mad  with  fright  and  suspicion 
and  fatigue ;  an  old  woman  too  —  she  coald 
not  bear  it.  And  now,  instead  of  e^jqying 
what  was  hers,  she  is  dead.  This  is  wh^ 
oomea  of  evil  counsel.  She  might  have  lived 
and  hid  some  comfort  of  her  life  had  ahe  been 
honest  and  straightforward  and  come  to  me.'* 

lir.  Brownlow  said  this  with  the  conviction 
and  fervor  of  an  upright  man.  Ajl  the  evil 
tbongbts  he-  had  himself  entertained,  all  his 
schemes  to  baQe  his  unknown  adversary,  had 
faded  from  his  mind.  It  was  not  a  fictitious  but 
a  raal  forgetfolness.  Ue  spoke  in  the  supe- 
liority  of  high  principle  and  of  a  character 
above  reproadi.  He  did  not  remember  that  he 
had  tacitly  conspired  with  Mrs.  Fennell,  or 
that  he  had  willfullv  rejected  the  opportunity 
of  finding  Pbmbe  Thomson  out  after  her  visit 
to  his  mother-in-Uw.  Perhaps  his  excuse  to 
himself  was  that,  at  the  moment,  bis  suspi- 
cions were- all  directed  to  a  wropg  point.  But 
I  don't  think  he  felt  any  occasion  to  ex- 
case  himself^  he  simply  forgot  If  she  had 
lived  ahe  should  have  had  all,  eveiy  penny, 
thoogh  it  cost  him  his  ruin ;  and  now  she  was 
dead  br  the  visitation  of  God,  and  every  thing 
was  changed.  It  is  strange  and  yet  it  was 
true.  He  looked  at  them  both  with  a  snperior- 
inr  which  was  not  assumed,  and  he  believed 
what  he  said. 

As  for  his  hearers,  they  were  both  stunned 
by  this  solemn  address.    Mrs.  Fennell  dropped 


into  her  chair,  and  iq  her  aiirpjRse  and  r^Kef 
and  consternation  b^gaa  to  cry.  As  for  Nfincy, 
she  was  completely  oowed  and  broken  down  for 
some  minutes.  It  was  she  who  had  done  all 
this,  and  evenr  word  told  npon  her.  She  was 
overwhelmed  by  Mr.  Brownlow's  rectitude,  li^ 
his  honor  and  truth,  which  owing  to  her  haa 
been  thos  fatally  distrosted.  And  she  waa 
stmck  at  the  same  time  by  a  oruel  disappoip^ 
meat  which  save  force,  to  every  word.  Ska 
stood  and  looked  at  Mr.  Brownlow,  qoailing 
beliDre  him.  Then  a  feint  gleam  of  retaming 
courage  came  over  her.  She  drew  a  deep 
breath  to  give  herself  the  power  of  speech* 
"There  is  her  ohUd  still,"  she  said,  with  % 
gasp,  and  faced  him  with  a  certain  bratado 
agam. 

"Ah,l8eeyon  knowl"  he  said;  "that  la 
the  strangest  part  of  alU  For  a  long  time  past, 
before  we  knew  who  they  were,  and  much 
agaiust  my  will,  her  child  had  taken  Jack'a 
fancy ;  he  was  determined  to  marry  her,  thoogh 
I  told  him  he  should  have  nothing  from  me; 
now  in  the  strange  arrangements  of  Provi> 
dence" — said  Mr.  Brownlow.  But  there  ha 
stopped;  something  seemed  to  stifle  him;  ha 
could  not  go  on  speaking  aboat  the  dispensi^ 
tions  of  rrovidenoa;  he  got  up  when  ht 
bad  reached  this  point,  with  a  sudden  sensa 
that  after  all  he  haa  no  right  to  fpeak  as  if  Qod 
and  himself— or  Providence,  as  he  preferred  to 
say-^-wereinpartnershior;  his  hanas  were  not 
clean  enough  for  that.  He  stopped,  and  asked 
after  Mrs.  Fennell,  if  she  had  all  the  comforts 
she  wanted,  and  then  he  made  what  haste  ha 
could  away.  He  even  felt  half  ashamed  of 
himself  as  be  went  down  stairs.  His  mother^ 
in-law,  excited  as  she  haa  been  fay  the  first  pieca 
of  news  he  told  her,  had  but  half  understood 
the  second.  He  left  her  sobbing  weakly  over 
her  Bessie's  children  who  were  being  robbed 
and  ruined.  Nancy  went  to  the.  door  with 
him  in  a  servile  despair.  She  understood  it  all 
well  enough.  There  was  no  more  hope  for  her, 
no  more  dazzling  expectations  of  such  a  retire 
ment  as  Bettr'a  lodge  and  its  ease  and  inde*' 
pendence.  To  serve  old  Mrs.  Fennell's  whima 
all  the  rest  of  her  days;  to  be  pensioned  on 
some  pittance,  or  turned  out  upon  the  world 
for  her  misdeeds  in  her  old  age  when  Mrs.  Fen 
nell  should  die— -this  was  all  that  she  had 
before  her  now. 

When  Mr.  Brownlow  went  back  after 
having  fulfilled  this  duty,  he  went  up  staira 
into  the  house  instesd  of  going  to  the 
office,  and  with  a  caprice  which  he  himself 
scarcely  underetood,  called  Powys,  who  waa 
standing  at  the  door,  to  follow  him.  It  seemed 
to  him  as  iC  it  was  so  long  ago,  Powys  too 
must  have  recovered  from  his  heart-break.  Ha 
took  the  young  man  with  him  over  the  silent, 
empty,  echoing  house.  "This  is  where  I  be* 
gan  my  married  life,"  he  said,  stopping  on  dio 
cold  hearth  in  the  drawing-room,  and  Iookiq|[p 
round  him.  It  was  a  pretty  old-fashioned  room^ 
mnning  all  the  breadth  of  the  lionse,  with 
windows  at  each  end,  and  a  perpetual  cross-light. 
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pale  at  one  side,  rosv  and  full  of  sunshine  at  the 
other.  It  was  not  a  lofty  room,  like  the  drawing- 
rooor  af  Brownlows,  nor  was  it  rich  with  gold 
and  dainty  colors;  hat  yet  there  was  something 
in  the  subdaed  tone  of  the  old  curtains,  the  old 
Turkey  carpet,  the  japanned  screens  and  little 
tables,  the  old-world  look  of  every  thing, 
which  was  neither  ungracefjil  nor  unrefined. 
'^  I  am  coming  back  to  live  here,"  he  said  after 
aa  interval,  with  a  sigh.  He  could  not  tell  why 
be  made  this  confidential  communication  to  the 
young  man,  who  grew  pale,  and  gazed  at  him 
eagerly,  and  could  not  find  a  word  to  say  in 
reply.  Mr.  Brownlow  was  not  thinking  of 
Powys's  looks,  nor  of  his  feelings:  he  was 
occupied  with  himself,  as  was  natural  enough ; 
he  took  the  young  fellow  into  his  confidence,  if 
that  could  he  called  confidence,  because  he 
liked  him,  and  had  seen  more  of  him  than  any 
body  else  near.  What  the  intelligence  might 
be  to  Powys  Mr.  Brownlow  did  not  stop  to 
think ;  but  he  went  over  the  house  in  his  com- 
panv,  consulting  him  about  the  alterations  to  be 
made.  Somehow  he  had  returned  to  his  first 
feeling  toward  Powys  —  and  he  wanted  to  be 
kind  to  him,  to  make  up  to  him  for  not  being 
Phoabe  Thomson's  son;  they  were  fellow- 
•nfferers  so  far  as  that  was  concerned  —  at 
least  suclf  was  the  feeling  in  Mr.  Brownlow's 
mind,  though  he  could  not  well  have  explained 
how. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  he  had  some  visitors. 
Altogether  it  was  an  exciting  day.  The  first 
who  came  to  htm  was  Sir  Charles  Motherwell, 
who^  had  ridden  in  from  Ridley,  where  he  was 
staying,  to  see  him,  and  whose  appearance  awoke 
a  certain  surprise  and  expectation  in  Mr. 
Brownlow's  mind  ;  he  thought  Sara  must  have 
accepted  him  after  all.  But  the  baronet's  looks 
did  not  justify  his  hope ;  Sir  Charles  was  very 
glum,  very  rueful,  ana  pulled  at  his  moustache 
more  than  ever.  He  came  in,  and  held  out  his 
kand,  and  put  down  his  hat,  and  ^en  pulled 
off  hia  gloves  and  threw  them  into  it,  as  if  he 
were  about  to  perform  some  delicate  operation ; 
when  he  had  got  through  all  these  ceremonies, 
lie  sank  into  the  chair  which  stood  ready  for 
Mr.  Brownlow's  clients,  and  heaved  a  profound 
«igh. 

''  I  thoup^ht  I'd  come  and  tell  you,"  he  said, 
***  though  It  ain't  pleasant  news ;  I  tried  my 
luck,  as  I  said  I  would  —  not  that  I've  got  any 
iluck.  She  -^  she  »  wouldn't  hear  of  it,  Brown- 
ilow.  I'd  have  done  anything  in  the  world  she 
.liked  to  say  —  you  know  I  would ;  she  might 
thave  sold  the  old  place,  or  done  what  she 
'pleased  ;  but  she  wouldn't,  ^ou  know,  not  if  I'd 
;i;one  down  on  my  knees  ^  it  was  all  of  no  use." 
tHe  hod  never  uttered  so  many  sentences  all  on 
»end  in  hii  life  before,  poor  fellow.  He  got  up 
DOW,  and  walked  aa  far  as  the  ofilce  wall  would 
'let  him,  and  whistled  dolefully,  and  then  he  re- 
r  turned  to  bia  chair,  and  breathed  another  deep 
»Bigb.    "  It  was  all  of  no  use." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow  — 
'''very  sorry;  she  would  have  chosen  a  good 


man  if  she  had  choaea  you;  but  yon  know  I 
can't  interfere.," 

"Do  you  think  I  want  tjnj  one  to  inter- 
fere?"  said  Sir  Charles,  with  momentanr 
resentment.  "Look  here,  Brownlow,  I'll  teU 
you  how  it  is ;  she  said  she  liked  some  one  else 
better  than  me  —  I'd  like 'to  wring  the  fellow's 
neck!"  said  the  disappointed  lover,  with  a 
little  outburst ;  "  but  if  there's  money,  or  any- 
thing in  the  way,  I  thought  I  might  lend  him 
a  hand  ^-  not  in  my  own  name,  you  know.  I 
suppose  a  girl  ain't  the  master  to  like  whom 
she  ought  to  like,  no  more  than  I  am,"  said  Sir 
Charles,  disconsolately,  "but  she's  got  to  be 
^ven  in  to,  Brownlow.  I'd  lend  him  a  hand, 
if  that  was  what  was  wanting.  As  long  as 
she's  happy  and  has  her  way,  a  man  can  always 
pull  through." 

Mr.  Brownlow  started  a  little  at  this  strange 
speech,  but  in  the  end  the  confused  generosity  of 
the  speaker  carried  him  out  of  himself.  "  You 
are  a  good  fellow,  Motherwell,"  he  said  heartily, 
holding  out  his  hand—  "  you  are  the  best  fel- 
low X  know." 

"Ah,  so  she  said,"  said  poor  Sir  Charles, 
with  a  hoarse  little  laugh  —  he  was  not  bright, 
DOor  fellow,  but  he  felt  the  sarcasm ;  "  Id  a 
deal  rather  she  had  praised  me  less  and  liked 
me  more" — 

And  he  ended  with  another  big  sigh.  Mr. 
Brownlow  had  to  make  himself  yery  uncom- 
fortable by  way  of  discouraging  Sir  Charles's 
generosities.  He  had  to  protest  that  he  knew 
no  one  whom  Sara  ooula  prefer.  He  had  to 
say  at  last  peremptorily  that  it  was  a  matter 
wnich  he  could  not  discuss,  before  his  anxious 
and  melancholy  visitor  could  be  got  rid  of.  It 
was  not  a  pleasant  thought  to  Mr.  Brownlow. 
He  did  not  like  to  hear  of  Sara  preferring  any 
man.  He  could  have  given  her  to  Charley 
Motherwell,  who  would  have  been  her  alave, 
and  could  have  assured  her  position,  and  en- 
dowed her  with  a  title  such  as  it  waa ;  but 
Sara  in  love  waa  not  an  idea  pleasant  to  her 
father,  besides  the  uneasy  wonder  who  could  be 
the  object  of  her  preference.  He  tried  to  go 
back  and  recollect,  but  his  memoir  failed  him. 
Then  there  came  a  dim  vision  to  his  mind  of  a 
moment  when  his  child  had  turned  from  him 

—  when  she  had*  wept  and  rejected  his  embrace 
and  his  sympathy.  How  long  was  thataco? 
But  he  did  not  seem  able  to  tell.     It  was  b^ie 

—  that  was  all  he  knew.  Evervthing  had  hap- 
pened since.  {Te  had  told  her  she  was  free,  and 
she  had  turned  upon  him  and  upbraided  him  — 
for  what  ?  Years  seemed  to  lie  between  him 
and  that  half-forgotten  scene.  He  tried  in  vain 
to  resume  the  thread  of  his  plans  and  arrange- 
ments. In  spite  of  hiinseli  his  reluctant  yet 
eager  thoughts  kept  going  back  and  back  to 
that  day.  How  long  was  it  since  he  had 
thought  Powys  the  heir  ?  How  long  since  the 
moment  of  unlooked-for  blessedness  when  be 
believed  himself  free  ?  It  was  on  that  day  that 
8ara  hod  turned  from  him  and  cried  —  that 
day  when  he  was  so  ftill  of  comfort,  so  anxious 
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to  alow  Wb  mtitade  to  God  —  when  he  had 
druwii  that  check  for  the  Masterton  chariiJeB, 
which — 67  the  way,  how  had  he  distribated 
the  moatj  ?    Catching  at  this  point  of  dream* 
■canoe,  Mr.  Brownlow  made  an  effort  to  escape 
fiomhis  recoUectiona.     He  did  not  want  to 
recall  that  fboliah  prematnre  delight.    It  might 
kave  been  years  ago,  to  jndge  by  his  feelings; 
bat  he  knew  that  could  not  be  the  case.     It 
hsd  become  late  in  the  afternoon  by  this  time, 
and  the  clerks  were  mostly  gone.    There  was 
nobody  whom  he  conld  ask  what  had  been 
done  about  the  check  for  the  charities ;  and  he 
bad  jnst  drawn  toward  him  the  dispatch-box 
with  his  papers  which  had  been  brought  from 
Brownlows  with  him,  to  ascertain  for  himself, 
when  the  office-boy  came  pulling  his  forelock 
to  ask  if  he  would  see  a  lady  who  was  waiting. 
Mr.  Brownlow  said  No,  at  first,  for  it  was  past 
office  hours,  and  then  he  said  Yes,  no  longer 
fteling  any  tremor  at  the  prospect  of  a  strange 
Tisitor.    fie  could  believe  it  was  a  simple  c£i- 
vA  now,  not  a  messenger  of  fate  coming  to 
min  and  betray,  as  for  along  time  he  had  Men 
in  the  way  of  feeling.     Such  ease  of  mind 
would  be  cheaply  purchased  eyen  with  fifty 
thoosaiid  pounds.    The  lady  came  in,  accord- 
ingly, and  Mr.  Brownlow  received  her  with  his 
nsuvl  courtesy,  which  was,  however,  a  little 
dnturbed  when  he  looked  at  her.     Not  that  he 
had  any  real  occasion  to  be  disturbed.    A  far^ 
off  flutter  of  bis  past  anxieties,  a  kind  of  echo, 
came  over  him  at  the  sight  of  her  pleasant 
homely  face.    He  had  thought  she  was  Phosbe 
Thomjon  the  last  time  he  had  seen  her.    He 
bad  shrank  from  her,  and  lost  his  self-posses- 
sion altogether.     Even  now  a   minute   had 
elapsed  &fore  he  could  quite  command  him- 
self and  remember  the  real  condition  ^  af- 
fidrs. 

'*  Good  day,  Mrs.  Powys,"  he  said ;  "I  am 
Sony  to  have  kept  you  waiting.  Why  did  not 
yon  send  me  word  who  it  was  ?  " 

**  I  thought  you  might  have  been  engaged, 
sir,"  said  Mrs.  rowjs  ;  "  I  wasn't  sure  if  yon 
would  remember  me,  Mr.  Brownlow.  I  came 
to  yoa  once  before,  when  I  was  in  trouble,  and 
you  were  very  kind  —  too  kind,"  she  added, 
widi  a  sigh.  ''  No,  no,  it  is  not  the  same  thing. 
If  my  poor  boy  has  troubles  still,  he  does  not 
his  heart  from  me  now." 


**  That  is  well,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  coldlv. 
He  thought  some  appeal  was  going  to  be  made 
to  him  on  behalf  of  Powys  and  his  folly. 
Though  he  was  in  reality  fond  of  Powys,  he 
stafiened  insriactively  at  the  thought  ^*  It  is 
nowini^  Uto,"  he  went  on  ;  "I  was  just  going, 
la  there  anv  thing  in  which  I  can  be  of  use  to 
you  ?  "  He  laid  his  hand  on  his  dispatch  box 
•f  he  spoke*  His  manner  had  been  very  difibr- 
eot  wlieo  be  was  afraid  of  her ;  and  yet  he  was 
not  unkind  or  nni^easonable.  She  was  his  clerk's 
mother;  he  would  have  exerted  himself,  and 
done  much  to  secars  the  family  any  real  bene- 
fit ;  but  he  did  not  mean  that  they  should  thmst 
ibemselves  into  his  afiairR. 

"  It  is  something  my  poor  boy  didn't  like  to 


ask,"  said  Mrs.  Pdwys,  wHh  a  little  timidity. 
"  He  had  oflcnded  yon  that  day,  or  he  ^ougiit 
he  had  offended  vou ;  and  he  would  not  do  any 
thing  to  bring  it  back  to  your  mind.  I  am  sure 
if  he  went  wrong,  Mr.  Brownlow,  be  didn't 
mean  to  —  There's  nothing  in  this  world  he 
would  not  do  for  you." 

"  Went  wrong  —  offended  me  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Brownlow ;  "  I  don't  think  he  ever  offended  mo. 
What  is  it  he  wants?  There  are  certain  sub- 
jects which  I  cannot  enter  upon  either  with  him 
or  you  "  — 

**  Oh,  not  that  —  not  that,"  said  Mrs.  Powys, 
with  tears.  ''If  he's  been  foolish  he'o 
punished  for  it,  my  poor  boy  1  And  he  would 
not  ask  you  for  his  papers,  not  to  bring  it  back 
to  voar  mind.  *  Motner,'  he  said, '  he's  wor- 
ried, and  I  can't  vex  him.'  He  would  lose  all 
his  own  hopes  for  that.  But  I'm  his  mother, 
Mr.  Brownlow.  I  have  a  feeling  for  my  son's 
interests  as  you  have  for  yours.  His  papers> 
poor  boy,  are  no  good  to  you." 

"  His  papers  ?  "  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  with 
amaae,  looidng  at  her.  For  a  moment  his 
old  confusion  of  mind  came  back  to  him; 
he  could  not  quite  feel  yet  that  Powys's  papen 
could  be  innocent,  of  all  reference  to  him- 
self. 

"  My  poor  husband's  letters,  sir,"  said  Mrs.' 
Powys,  drying  her  eyes ;  "  the  papers  he  took 
to  you  when  he  thought  — ;  but  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  I've  found  ^my  poor 
Charley's  mother,  Mr.  Brownlow ;  she's  living, 
though  she's  an  old  woman.  I  have  been  tra- 
cing It  out  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  I'fe 
found  her.  Likely  enough  sbell  have  noth- 
ing to  say  to  me.  I  am  hut  a  poor  woman, 
never  brought  up  to  be  a  lady ;  but  it's  difihr- 
ent  with  my  boy." 

"Ah,  his  papers  I"  said  Mr.  Brownlow. 
This,  too,  belonged  to  his  previous  stage  of 
existence.  It  was  clear  that  he  had  to  be 
driven  back  to  that  day  of  vain  terror  and 
equally  vain  relief.  It  came  back  to  him  now 
in  every  particular —  the  packet  he  had  found 
on.  his  writing-table ;  his  long  confused  poriog 
oyer  it;  his  snmmons  to  Powys  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  discovery  of  the  mistake  he 
had  been  making ;  even  the  blue  dawn  of  the 
morning  through  the  great  window  in  the 
staircase  as  he  went  up  to  bed,  a  man  deliT- 
ered.  All  this  rushed  back  on  his  memofv. 
He  took  his  keys  and  opened  the  dtspateh- 
box,  which  he  had  been  about  to  open  when 
Mrs.  Powys  came  in.  Probably  tne  papera 
would  be  there.  He  began  even  to  rpoollect 
what  these  papers  were  as  he  opened  the  box. 
"  So  jon  have  found  yonr  husband's  family  ?  " 
he  said ;  ''  I  hope  they  are  in  a  position  to  help 
yon.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  that,  for 
yonr  son's  sake." 

**  Yon  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Brownlow,"  said 
Mrs  Powys.  "  I  have  found  my  poor  Char- 
ley's motlier.  She's  old  now,  poor  lady,  and 
she's  lost  all  her  children ;  and  at  long  and 
last  she's  bethought  herself  of  U4,  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  Canada  to  inquire.    I  got  it  sent  on 
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thto  momiott-^oiilj  tUi.  m^rntng.  I'don^ 
know  what  Sm  can  do  for  mj  boy ;  Imt  she's 
Lady  *Powt8,  and  that  coamta  for  soiaethiBe 
here.!' 

*'  Lady  Fowrs  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Brawnlow,  look- 
iag  np  with  a  iMmdfal  of  papers  in  his  hand, 
and  stmck  with  consternation.  *'  She  xuoA  to 
livs  near  Biasterton ;  if  yon  knew  sho  was  jronr 
hinsband's  mother,  why  did  not  yon  appfy  to 
her  before  ?  Are  yon  sore  yon  are  making  no 
pustake  ?  Lady  rowys  I  I  had  no  idea  yonr 
relations  were  " — 

**  Mv  husband  was  a  gentieouui,  sir,"  said 
!Mrs.  roim  prondly.  *'  He  gave  np  bis  friends 
and  his  family,  poor  fellow,  for  me.    I  don't 

C)nd  I  was  his  equal*— and  it  might  have 
better  for  him  if  he\l  thono;ht  more  of  him- 
self; but  he  was  always  known  fora  seatleman 
wherever  he  went;  and  my  boy  is  bis  fiither's 
son,"  said  the  prond  mother,  ohe  wonld  hate 
been  glad  to  bumble  the  rich  lawyer  who  had 
sent  her  boy  away  from  liis  house  andforbidden 
him,  tacitly  at  least,  his  daughter's  presence. 
"  We  did  not  know  that  his  grandmamma  was 
a  lady  of  title,"  hhe  added,  with  candor.  "  My 
BOor  Charley  used  to  say  it  was  in  the  fiimily ; 
but  his  folks  hareoome  to  4^,  poor  fellow,  since 
his  time." 

**  Lady  Pow^s ! "  Mr.  Brownlow  said  to  him- 
self, with  a  curious  ooafnsion  of  thonghts.  He 
knew  Lady  Powys  well  enough,  poor  old  wo- 
man. She  had  aocnmnlated  a  ghostly  fortnne 
by  surYiving  everybody  that  belonged  to  her. 
lie  rememl^red  all  about  her,  and  the  look  of 
seared  diamay  and  despair  that  came  into  her 
eyes  as  death  after  death  among  her  own  ohil- 
<jlcen  mode  her  richer,  and  left  her  more  deso- 
late. And  what  if  this  was  an  heir  for  her — 
this  young  fellow  whom  he  had  always  liked 
even  in  spite  of  himself?  He  had  always  liked 
lum.  He  was  glad  to  remember  that.  He 
sought  out  his  papers  with  his  luart  softening 
more  and  more.  Lady  FowysVgrandson  was 
a  very  different  person  ^rom  his  nameless  Ca- 
nadian derk. 

"Here  they  are,"  he  said.  *'I  have  been 
much  occupied,  and  I  have  never  had  time  to 
look  at  them ;  but  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  yon 
have  friends  who  can  be  of  nse  to  you.  I  know 
Lady  Powys.  You  should  send  your  boy  to 
her,  that  would  be  the  best  way.  And,  by  the 
bye,  be  told  me  your  name  was  Christian.  If 
you  are  the  same  as  I  suppose,  we  are  a  kind  of 
jMmnections  too." 

Mrs.  Powys  was  so  utterly  amazed  by  this 
statement,  that  Mr.  Brownlow  had  to  enter 
deeply  into  details  to  satisfy  her.  Possibly  he 
would  not  have  mentioned  it  at  all  but  for  Lady 
FoWjTS.  Such  inducements  work  without  a 
man  beinsr  aware  of  them.  He  said  afterward, 
and  he  lielieved,  that  his  reference  to  the  family 
oonneciion  between  them  was  drawn  out  "  in 
the  course  of  conversation."  When  she  went 
away,  ho  felt  as  if  there  eonid  never  cease  to 
be  something  extraordinary  raining  down  upon 
him  out  of  heaven.  Lady  POwys  !  that  was 
diffsrent.    And  before  he  closed  his  dispateh- 


box,  he  looked  at  his  dNok*-book  whieh  was 
there,  to  see  if  there  were  any  particnian  abo«l 
the  charities  on  the  oonnter-foil.  The  fbst 
thinff  that  met  his  eyes  was  the  check  itself, 
left  uiere,  never  so  mnch  as  torn  out  of  tiie 
book ;  and,  could  it  be  possible,  good  heavens  1 
it  was  dated  onl^  four  days  before.  When  he 
had  mastered  this  astoaisbing  fact,  Mr.  Brown- 
low naased  over  it  a  minnte,  and  then  tore  it 
into  litde  nieces  with  a  s%h.  He  coaM  not  af^ 
find  sach  benefiietions  now. 


OBaPTUt  ZUT.  I 

Tbb  Brownlow  ftnnily  scarosly  met  i^ain 
nntil  after  Mre.  Preston's  ftineral.    Sara  did 
not  even  attempt  to  leave  her  forlorn  charge,  or 
to  bring  her  away  ftom  Mrs.  Swayne's  on  the 
fhneral  day.    On  the  first  dreary  night  after  all 
was  over  the  two  girls  sat  alone  in  the  dark- 
ened rooms,  and  clang  to  each  other.    Poor 
little  Pamela  had  no  more  tears  to  shed.     She 
looked  like  the  shadow  of  heraelf,  a  white  trans- 
parent creatnre,  fragile  as  a  vision.    She  bad 
no  4|aestions  to  ask,  no  curiosity  about  anything. 
She  was  willing  that  Sara  should  arrane^e  and 
decide,  and  take  everything  upon  herself.     She 
did  not  care  to  know,  or  even  seem  to  remem- 
ber, the  mysteries  her  mother  had  talked  of  on 
her  death-bed.    When  Sara  began  to   explain 
to  her,  Pamela  had  stopped  the  explanation. 
She  had  grown  pale  and  iaint,  and  begged  that 
she  might  hear  no  more.    "  I  don't  want  to 
know,*^she  cried  hoarsely,  with  a  kind  of  sick 
horror ;  "  if  yon  knew  how  it  changed  her, 
San^    Oh,  if  yon  knew  what  she  used  to  be  I " 
And  then  she  would  burst  into  fits  of  sobbing, 
whieh  shook  her  delicate  frame.    It  had  changed 
her  sender  mother  into  a  fhtntic  women.    It 
had  clouded  and  obscured  her  at  the  end,  and 
made  her  outset  on  that  last  lonely  jonmey  such 
a  one  as  Pamela  eoold  not  dwell  npon.    And 
there  was  nobody  but  Pamela  who  wonld  ever 
know  how  different  she  had  once  been  —  how 
different  all  her  life  had  been  to  these  fbw  days 
or  weeks.    Accordingly  the  poor  child  allowed 
herself  to  be  guided  as  Sara  pleased,  and  obeyed 
her,  to  spare  herself  an  explanation.    She  wem 
into  the  carriage  next  morning  without  a  word» 
and  was  driven  up  the  avenue  to  the  groat 
house  which  she  had  once  entered  as  an  humble 
visitor,  and  fhmi  which  she  had  been  so  long 
absent.    Mow  she  entered  it  in  veiy  differem 
guise,  no  longer  stealing  np  the  stairs  to  Sara^ 
room,  to  wait  for  her  young  patroness  there. 
It  was  she  now  who  was  everybody's  chief  ob- 
}eot.    Mr.  Brownlow  himself  came  to  meet  her. 
and  lifted  her  out  of  the  carriage,  and  kissed 
her  on  the  forehead  like  a  father.    He  said, 
'*  My  poor  child  ! "  as  he  looked  at  her  white 
little  iace.     And  Jack  stood  l)ehtnd  watching. 
She  saw  him  and  everything  round  her  as  in  a 
dream.    She  did  not  seem  to  herself  to  haw 
any  pomr  of  independent  speech  or  movement. 
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When  sbe  trM  16  bmIs  a  step  fenroid,  she 
tmggsnd  and  trombled.  And  tncn  ail  at  onoe 
for  one  moment  overfthing  grew  clear  to  Pa* 
mela,  and  her  heart  onoe  more  began  to  beat. 
Ai  she  made  that  Altering  ancertain  etep  for- 
ward, andf  ewajed  ae  if  eke  would  have  &Ueo, 
Jack  rushed  to  her  side.  He  did  not  saj  a 
word,  poor  ftllow ;  he  too  had  lost  his  voiee  — 
bat  l»e  drew  her  arm  throngh  his  aad  pressed  it 
tumbling  to  his  side,  and  led  her  into  the 
phice  that  was  to  be  her  home.  It  was  ail 
dear  for  a  moment^  and  then  it  was  all  dark, 
sad  Pamela  knew  no  more  about  it  until  she 
woke  up  sometime  later  and  found  herself  Ijing 
en  a  sora  in  a  large,  lof^,  quiet  room.  She 
woke  up  to  remember  her  trouDleB  anew,  and  to 
feel  all  afresh  as  at  the  first  moment,  but  vet 
her  life  was  ehanged.  Her  heart  was  wounded 
end  bleeding  with  more  than  mere  natural  grief 
—she  was  alone  in  the  world.  Yet  there  was 
aeertain  sweetness  — a  balm  in  the  air— a 
soothing  she  knew  not  what  or  how.  He  had 
cwried  her  there  aad  laid  her  down  out  of  his 
•nns,  and  kissed  her  In  her  swoon,  with  an 
oatbnrst  of  love  and  despair.  It  seemed  to  him 
ss  if  ho  ought  to  lea^e  her  and  go  away  and  be 
seen  no  more  —  but  yet  he  was  not  going  to 
leave  her.  His  principles  and  his  pride  gave 
way  in  one  instant  befovd  her  wan  little  mce. 
How  could  any  man  with  a  heart  in  his  breast 
desert  suck  a  tender  fragile  creature  in  the  mo- 
ment of  her  necessity?  Jack  went  out  and 
wandered  about  the  woods  after  that,  and  spoke 
to  nobody.  He  began  to  see,  after  all,  that  a 
man  cannot  arbitruHy  decide  on  his  own  con- 
daet ;  that,  in  fact,  a  hundred  little  softenings 
pt  hardenings  —  a  multitude  of  unforeseen  cir- 
onmstaaces  are  always  coming  in.  And  be 
ventured  to  make  no  new  resolutions;  only 
time  could  decide  what  he  was  to  do. 

When  Pamela  had  rested  for  a  few  days,  and 
regained  her  self-command,  and  become  capa- 
ble of  looking  at  the  people  who  surrounded  her, 
Mr.  Brownlow,  who  considered  an  explanation 
aeeessary,  called  togeAer  a  solemn  meeting  of 
everybody  concerned.  It  was  Sara's  desire 
too, 'for  Sara  felt  the  responsibilities  of  her 
nsrdianehip  great,  and  was  rather  pleased 
net  they  should  be  reoogniied.  They  met 
maud  the  fire  in  the  drawing-room,  as  ^Muela 
wss  not  able  yet  to  go  down  stairs.  Mr.  Brown- 
low's  dispatch-box  in  which  he  had  kept  his 
papers  latdy  was  brought  up  and  put  on  the 
tsble  ;  and  Jack  was  there,  not  sitting  with  the 
rest,  but  straying  about  the  other  end  of  the 
room  in  an  agitated  way,  Rooking  at  die  pic- 
tsres,  which  he  knew  by  heart.  He  had  scarce- 
ly exchanged  a  word  with  Pamela  since  she 
esme  to  Brownlows.  They  had  never  seen 
eech  other  alone.  It  was  what  he  had  himself 
ttoDght  proper  and  necessary  under  the  chxrum- 
stuices,  but  still  it  chafbd  him  notwithstanding. 
Piiaiela  sat  bv  the  fire  in  her  deep  mourning, 
looking  a  little  more  like  herself.  Her  chair 
wss  close  to  the  bright  fire,  and  she  held  out 
her  hands  It  to  wiui  a  nervous  shiver.  Sara 
too  was  In  a  black  diets,  and  stood  on  the  other 


side»  looking'  down  wltih  a  eertain  althctionate 
importance  upon  her  ward.  She  was  very 
sorry  for  Pamela,  and  deeply  aware  of  tlie 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  cireum- 
stanees  of  all  the  par^.  But  Sara  was  Sara 
stilL  She  was  very  tender,  bat  she  was  im- 
portant. She  felt  the  dignity  of  her  position ; 
undahe  dad  not  mean  that  any  one  should  for- 
get how  dignified  and  authoritative  that  poslk 
tioQ  was. 

**  Papa,  I  havo  brought  Pamela  as  you  told 
nie,"  said  Sam;  "but  there  must  not  be  too 
much  said  to  her.  She  is  not  strong  enough 
yet.  Only  what  is  indispensable  mast  be 
saw." 

*'I  wiU  try  not  to  weary  her/'  said  Mr. 
Biownlow,  and  then  he  went  to  Pamela's  side 
in  his  fhtheriy  way,  and  took  one  of  her  chilly 
little  hands.  '*  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  I  have  some 
things  so  speak  of  that  must  be  explained  to 
you.  You  mast  know  clearly  why  you  have 
been  brought  here,  and  what  are  your  prospects, 
and  tilo  oonaeetion  between  us.  z  on  bavo 
been  vetry  brave,  and  have  trusted  as,  and  I 
thank  you ;  bat  you  mast  hear  how  it  is.  Tell 
me  if  I  tire  yon ;  for  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
say." 

*'  Indeed  I  am  quite  content,  quite  content ! " 
cried  Pamela;  "whysfaoald  you  take  aH  this 
trouble  1  Yon  brought  me  here  because  you 
we  very  kind.  It  is  I  who  havo  to  thank 
you." 

''  That  is  what  she  wants  to  think,"  said  Sa« 
ra.  "I  told  her  we  were  not  kind,  but  she 
will  not.  believe  me.  She  prefers  her  own 
way." 

*<.Oh,  please  I "  said  poor  little  Pamela ;  "  it 
is  not  for  my  own  way.  If  you  liked  me,  tliat 
would  be  the  best.  les^  that  was  what  I  want-' 
ed  to  think"  — 

She  broke  off  fUtering,  and  Jack,  who  had 
been  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  whom 
herfkint  little  voice  could  not  have  reached* 
found  himself,  he  did  not  know  how,  at  the  back 
of  her  chair.  But  he  did  not  speak  —  he  could 
not  speak,  his  lips  were  sealed. 

**  xou  must  not  be  foolish,  Pamela,"  said  her 

Kardian,  solemnly ;  '*  of  couree  we  love  you, 
t  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Listen  to 
Eipa^and  he  will  tell  you  everything.  Only 
t  me  know  when  you  are  tired.'* 

Then  Mr.  Brownlow  tried  again.  "  You  aro 
quite  right,"  he  said,  soothing  the  trembling 
girl ;  "  in  every  case  this  house  would  have  been 
your  proper  shelter.  Do  you  know  yon  are 
Sara's  cousin,  one  of  her  relations  ?  Perhaps 
that  will  be  a  comfort  to  yon.  Long  ago,  before 
you  were  bom,  your  grandmother,  whom  yon 
never  saw,  made  a  will,  and  left  her  money  to 
me  in  trust  lor  your  mother.  My  poor  cluld  I 
She  is  not  able  to  be  spoken  to  yet.*' 

"  Oh,  no,  I  am  not  able,  I  will  never  be 
able,"  cried  Pamela,  before  any  one  else  oonld 
interfbre.  "  I  don't  want  ever  to  hear  of  it. 
Oh,  Mr.  Brownlow,  if  I  am  Sara's  cousin,  let 
me  stay  with  her,  and  never  mind  any  morai 
I  don't  want  any  more." 
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"  Bat  there  mast  be  more,  1117  dear  child, 
■aid  Mr.  Brownlow,  again  taking  her  cold  little 
hand  into  his.  "  I  will  wait,  if  70a  prefer  it, 
till  jou  are  stronger.  Bat  we  mast  go  through 
this  explanation,  Pamela,  for  eyerybody^s  sake. 
Woald  70a  rather  it  shoald  be  on  another 
day?" 

She  paased  before  she  answered,  and  Sara, 
who  was  watching  her,  saw,  without  qaite  un- 
derstanding, a  pathetic  appealing  glance  which 
Pamela  cast  behind  her.  Jack  would  haye  un- 
derstood, but  he  did  not  see.  And  though  he 
was  still  near  her,  he  was  not,  as  he  had  been 
for  a  moment,  at  the  back  of  her  chair.  Pame- 
la paased  as  if  she  were  waiting  for  help.  "  If 
there  was  any  one  70a  could  sa7  it  to  for  me  "  — 
she  said,  hesitating;  and  then  the  sudden 
tears  came  dropping  over  her  white  theeks. 
'*  I  forgot  I  was  alone  and  had  nobod7,"  she 
continued,  in  a  toice  which  wrong  her  (oyer's 
heart.    "  I  will  tiy  to  listen  now." 

Then  Mr.  Brownlow  resumed.  He  told  her 
the  story  of  the  mone7  tral7  enough,  and  with 
heart7  belief  in  his  story,  yet  setting  eyeiything; 
•8  was  natural,  in  its  best  light.  He  was  not 
excusing  himself,  but  he  was  unconsciously 
using  all  his  power  to  show  how  naturally  eyery 
tiling  had  happened,  how  impossible  it  was  that 
he  could  have  foreseen,  and  how  anxious  he 
had  always  been  for  news  of  the  heir.  It  was 
akillfnlly  told,  and  yet  Mr.  Brownlow  did  not 
mean  it  to  be^  skillful.  Now  that  it  was  ail 
oyer,  he  had  forgotten  many  Ihings  that  told 
against  himself,  and  his  narratiye  was  not  for 
Pamela  only,  bat  for  his  own  children.  His 
children  listened  with  so  great  an  interest,  that 
^ey  did  not  for  the  moment  observe -Pamela. 
She  sat  with  her  hands  clasped  on  her  knees, 
bending  forward  toward  the  fire.  She  gave  no 
sign  of  interest,  but  listened  passively  without  a 
change  on  her  face.  She  was  going  through 
an  inevitable  and  necessary  trial.  l?hat  was 
all.  Her  thoughts  strayed  away  from  it  They 
Btrayed  back  into  the  beaten  paths  of  grief; 
they  strayed  into  wistful  wonderiogs  why  Jack 
did  not  answer  her ;  why  he  did  not  assume 
his  proper  place,  and  act  for  her  as  be  ought  to 
do.  Could  he  have  changed?  Pamela  felt 
faint  and  sick  as  that  tlioaght  mingled  with  all 
the  rest.  Bat  still  she  could  bear  it,  whatever 
might  be  required  of  her.  It  was  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  time.  She  would  listen,  but  she  had 
never  proraiied  to  understand.  Mr.  Brownlow^s 
voice  went  on  like  the  sound  of  an  instrument 
in  her  ears.  He  was  speaking  of  things  she 
knew  nothing  about,  cared  nothing  about. 
Jack  would  have  understood,  but  Jack  had  not 
undertaken  this  duty  for  her.  Even  Sara,  no 
doubt,  would  understand.  And  Pamela  sat 
quiet,  and  looked  as  if  she  were  listening. 
That  WAS  all  that  could  be  expected  of  her.  At 
last  there  came  certain  words  that  roused  her 
attention  in  -pite  of  herself. 

"  My  poor  c'lild.  I  don't  want  to  vex  you," 
Mr.  Brownlow  siiid  ;  "  if  your  mother  had  lived 
we  should  probably  have  gone  to  law,  for  she 
would  have  accepted  no  compromise,  tad    I 


shoald  have  been  obliged  to  defend  mysdf. 
Tou  inherit  all  her  rights,  hut  not  her  preju- 
dices, Pamela.  Ton  must  uy  to  onderstuid 
what  I  am  saying.  Tou  muft  believe  that  I 
mean  you  well,  tiiat  I  will  deal  honourab&j 
with  you.  If  she  had  done  so,  she  might  have 
been ''  — 

Pamela  started  up  to  her  foet,  taking  them 
all  utterly  by  suiprise.  "  I  don't  want  to  know 
any  thing  about  it,"  she  cried.  "  Oh,  yon  don't 
know,  you  don't  knowl  It  changed  her  so. 
She  was  never  like  thatt  before.  She  waa  at 
kind,  and  as  tender,  and  as  soft  1  There  neter 
was  any  one  like  her.  Ton  don't  know  what 
she  was !  It  changed  her.  Oh,  Jack,"  cried 
the  poor  girl,  turning  round  to  him  and  holding 
out  her  hands  in  appeal,  "  yon  can  tell  I  She 
never  was  like  that  before.  Ton  know  she 
never  was  like  that  before  I " 

Sara  had  r  ashed  to  Pamela's  aid  before  Jade. 
She  supported  her  in  her  arms,  and  did  all  ahe 
could  to  soothe  her.  "  We  know  that."  she 
said,  witli  the  ready  unquestioning  partisaDskip 
of  a  woman,  "/can  tell.  I  have  seen  lier. 
Dear  Pamela,  don't  tremble  so.  We  were  all 
fond  of  her ;  sit  down  and  listen  to  papa." 

Then  poor  Pamela  sat  down  agtun  to  under- 
go the  rest  of  her  trial.  She  dri^  her  eves  and 
grew  dull  and  stupid  in  her  mind,  and  rolt  the 
words  flowing  on  without  any  meaoing  in  them. 
She  oouid  bear  it.  They  ooiild  not  insist  upon 
her  understanding  what  they  meant.  When 
Mr.  Brownlow  came  to  an  end  there  followed  a 
long  pause.  They  expected  she  would  say 
something,  but  she  had  nothing  to  say ;  her 
head  was  diaay  with  the  soand  that  had  been  in 
her  ears  so  long.  She  sat  In  the  midst  of  them, 
all  waiting  and  looking  at  her,  and  waa  silent. 
Then  Mr.  Brownlow  touched  her  arm  softly, 
and  bent  over  her  with  a  look  of  alarm  in  hu 
eyes. 

"  Pamela,"  he  said,  "  you  have  heard  ail  ? 
Tou  know  what  I  mean  ?  My  dear,  have  you 
nothing  to  say  ? " 

Pamela  sat  upright  and  looked  round  the 
room,  and  shook  off  bis  hand  from  her  arm. 
"  I  have  notUmt  to  say,"  she  cried,  with  a  petu- 
lant outburst  of  grief  and  wretchoidiiess,  **  if  he 
has  notbinvr .  He  was  to  have  done  overy  thing 
for  me.  He  has  said  so  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  times.  But  now  -—  And  how  can  I  under- 
stand ?  Why  does  not  he  speak  and  say  he  has 
given  me  up,  if  he  has  given  me  up  ?  And 
what  does  it  all  matter  to  me?  Let  me  go 
away." 

**  /  give  you  up  1 "  cried  Jack.  He  made 
but  one  step  to  her  from  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  and  caught  her  as  she  tunicd  blindly  to 
the  door.  It  was  with  a  flash  of  passion  and 
oonfosion  that  he  spoke,  "/give  you  up?  Not 
for  my  life." 

'*  Then  why  don't  you  speak  for  me,  and  tell 
them  ?  "  cried  Pamela,  with  the  heat  of  mo- 
mentary desperation.  Then  she  sank  bacdc 
upon  his  supporting  arm.  She  had  no  need 
now  to  pretend  to  listen  any  longer.  She 
cloeed  her  eyes  when  they  laid  her  on  the  mA, 
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and  laid  down  htr  bead  wiih  a  certain  pleaaant 
kdplQMDCsa.  "Jack  knows,"  she  said  softly. 
It  was  to  herself  rather  than  to  others  she  spoke. 
Bat  the  words  touched  them  all  in  the  straneest 
way.  As  for  Jack,  be  stood  and  looked  at  ner 
with  an  indescribable  face.  Man  as  be  was,  he 
oouid  have  wept.  The  petnlance,  the  little 
oatborst  of  anger,  the  blind  trost  and  helpless* 
ness  broke  up  all  the  restraints  in  which  he  had 
boaod  himself.  la  a  moment  he  had  forgotten 
sU  his  conftised  reasonings.  Natural  right  was 
ttrooger  than  any  thing  conyentional.  Of 
coarse  it  was  he  who  onght'to  speak  for  her— 
CNigbt  to  act  for  her.  Sara's  guardianship* 
somewhat  to  Sara's  snrprise^  came  to  an  in- 
ilaat  and  sumtnaiy  end. 

Mr.  firownlaw  waa  as  much  relieyed  as  Pa- 
mela, and  aa  glad  as  she  was  when  the  conference 
thus  came  to  an  end.  He  would  have  done  his 
doty  to  her  now  in  any  circumstances,  bowerer 
difficult  it  might  bare  been,  but  Jack's  agency 
of  course  m»&  erery  thing  easier.  They  talked 
it  all  over  afterward  apart»  without  the  oonfus- 
iog  presence  of  the  two  girls ;  and  Jack  had  his 
own  opinions,  his  own  ideas  on  that  subject  as 
om  most  othen.  It  was  all  settled  about  the 
fifty  thoosand  pounds,  and  the  changed  life 
that  woold  be  possible  to  the  heiress  and  her 
bosband.  Jack's  idea  was,  that  he  would  take 
his  little  bride  abroad,  and  show  her  erery  thing, 
sad  accustom  her  to  her  altered  existence, 
which  was  by  no  means  a  noyel  thought.  And 
on  bis  retom  be  would  be  free  to  enter  upon 

eublic  lifo,  or  anjr  thing  else  he  pleased.  But 
e  was  generous  in  his  prosperihr.  His  sister 
had  been  preferred  to  him  all  his  life  —  was  she 
10  be  sacrificed  to  him  nowl  He  interfered, 
with  that  natural  sense  of  knowing  best,  which 
comes  so  easily  to  a  Tonng  man,  and  especially 
to  ooe  who  has  just  had  a  great  and  umookea- 
for  sucoesa  in  the  world  —  on  Sara's  behalf. 

"  I  don't  like  to  think  of  Sara  being  the 
soiferer,"  he  said,  "  I  fed  as  if  Pamela  was  ex- 
acting eivery  thing,  or  I  at  least  on  her  iwhalf. 
It  wmild  not  be  pleasant  either  for  her  or  me  to 
feel  so.  I  don't  think  we  are  considering  Sara 
as  mach  aa  we  ooght." 

Mr.  Brownlow  smiled.  He  might  haye  been 
offended  bad  be  not  been  amused.  That  any 
one  should  think  of  defending  his  darling  from 
his  thoughtlessness  1  "  Sara  is  going  with  me," 
basaid. 

"  But  she  can  not  carry  on  the  business,"  in- 
•iiled  Jack.  *'  Pamela's  claims  are  mine  now. 
I  am  not  going  to  stand  by  and  see  Sara  suf- 
fer." 

"  She  shall  not  snfihr,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow, 
with  impatience ;  and  he  rose  and  ended  the 
eoasoltation.  .  By  degrees  a  new  andyet  an  old 
device  had  stolen  into  his  mind.  He  had  re- 
polsed  and  shut  it  out,  but  it  bad  come  back 
like  a  perfinacioua  fitiry  shedding  a  curious 
bsht  oyer  bis  path.  He  could  not  haye  told 
whether  he  most  liked  or  disliked  this  old-new 
thought.  But  be  cherished  it  secretly,  and 
aerer  permitted  himself  to  bnathe  a  word  about 
it  to  any  ooa.    And  nnder  its  influence  it  began 


to  seem  possible  to  him  that  all  might  be  for 
the  best,  as  people  say  —  that  Brown&ws  mi^ht 
melt  away  like  a  vision  and  yet  nobody  suflfor. 
Sara  was  goinp;  to  Masterton  with  her  father  to 
the  old  house  in  which  she.  was  bom.  She  had 
refused  Sir  Charles  and  his  title,  and  all  the 
honors  and  delights  he  could  haye  given  her. 
Perhaps  another  kind  of  reward  which  she  could 
prize  more  might  be  awaiting  her.  Perhaps, 
mdeed-^it  was  just  possible — she  might  luce 
better  to  be  happy  and  make  every  body  happy 
round  her,  than  to  have  a  fine  house  and  a  pair 
of  greys.  Mr.  Brownlow  felt  that  such  an  idea 
was  almost  wicked  on  bis  part,  but  yet  it  would 
come,  thrilling  him  with  anticipations  which 
were  brighter  than  any  visions  he  had  ventured 
to  entertain  for  many  a  long  year.  "  Sara  is 
going  ivith  me,"  )ie  said  to  every  body  who 
spoke  to  him  on  the  subject.  And  grew  a  little 
irritated  when  he  perceived  the  blank  looks 
with  which  eyery  body  recdyed  the  information. 
He  forgot  that  he  had  thought  it  the  most 
dreadful  downfall  that  could  overwhelm  him 
once.    That  was  not  bis  opinion  now. 

Brownlows  lost  its  agitated  aspect  from  the 
moment  when  Mr.  Brownlow  and  Jack  came 
ont  of  the  library,  having  finished  th<>ir  consul- 
tation. Jack  went  off,  whistliag  softly,  taking 
three  steps  at  a  time,  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  Pamela  still  lay  on  the  sofe  under  Sara's 
care.  Mr.  Brownlow  remained  down  stairs, 
but  when  he  rung  for  lights  the  first  glance  at 
him  satisfied  Willis  that  all  was  right.  Noth- 
ing vvas  said,  but  every  body  knew  that  the 
crisis  was  over ;  and  in  a  moment  every  thing 
fell,  aa  if  bv  magic,  into  its  usual  current. 
WiUis  went  oown  to  his  cellar  yery  quietly  and 
brought  the  plate  out  of  it,  feeling  a  little 
ashimied  of  himself.  And  though  the  guests 
were  dismissed,  the  house  regained  its  com- 
posure, its  coinlbrt,  and  almost  its  gayety. 
The  only  thing  was  that  the  family  had  lost  a 
relation,  whose  daughter  had  come  to  live  at 
Brownlows  —  and  were  in  mourning  according- 
ly—-a  feet  which  prevented  parties,  or  any 
special  merry-making,  when  Christmas  came. 

Though  indeed  before  Christmas  came  the 
little  invalid  of  the  part^  —  she  whom  they  all 
petted,  and  took  care  or  —  began  to  come  ont 
from  behind  the  clouds  with  tlie  natural  elasti- 
city of  her  youth.  Pamela  would  shut  berseif 
up  for  a  whole  day  now  and  -then,  full  of  re- 
morse and  compunction,  thinking  she  had  not 
enough  wept.  But  she  was  only  eighteen  — 
her  health  was  coming  back  to  her — she  was 
surrounded  by  loye  and  tenderness,  and  saw  be- 
fore her,  daily  gi-owing  brighter  and  brighter, 
all  the  promises  and  hopes  of  a  new  life.  It 
was  not  in  nature  tliat  sorrow  should  oyeroome 
all  these  sweet  influences.  She  brightened  like 
a  star  over  which  the  clouds  come  and  go,  and 
at  every  break  shone  sweeter,  and  got  back  Uie 
roses  to  her  cheeksr  and  the  light  to  her  eyes. 
It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  watch  her  coming  ont 
of  the  shadows,  and  so  Jack  thought,  who  was 
waiting  for  her  and  counting  the  weeks.  When 
the  ioe  was  bearing  on  Dewsbary  Mere  ^  which 
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tather  late  tiiat  yeais  fbr  h  was  fai  the  ear- 
ff  sptinf^  that  the  frosts  were  haidest  —  he  took 
her  Dj  the  crisp  frosen  pcths  across  the  pu*k  to 
see  the  skaters.  The  world  was  aA  white,  aod 
Bamela  stood  in  her  moaraiD^,  distinct  against 
Ae  snow,  leaning  on  Jack's  arm.  As  they 
stood  and  looked  on,  the  earrier'e  oart  eame 
hiSBberiag  along  toward  the  Merei  Hobson 
walked  hefove  cracking  his  whip,  trith  his  red 
flooiforter,  which  was  veiyeilfectm  in  the  frosty 
landscape;  and  the  bceath  of  the  horses  rose 
likestpam  into  the  chill  air.  Pamela  and  Jack 
looked  at  each  other.  Thsv  said  both  to- 
gether, "  Ton  remember  1 "  Licde  nvers  than  a 
year  before  they  had  looked  at  each  other  there 
for  the  first  time.  The  oarrier's  cart  had  been 
coming  and  going  daily,  and  was  no  wonder  to 
behola ;  and  Hobson  could  f  ot  hare  been  mon 
sni^sed  had  the  coin  spnn  down  npon  his 
head  out  of  the  open  sky,  than  he  teas  when 
JiMk  tossed  a  soToreign  at  him  as  he  passed. 
^Fme  bringing  me  mr  little  wilb,"  be  said; 
hot  this  was  not  in  Hobson's,  bnt  in  Pameift^ 
ear. 


OHAPTSB  ZLT. 

WiTflnr  six  ntonths  all  these  changes  had 
•ctsally  taken  phMse,  oooasioning  a  greater 
amottnt  of  gossip  and  animadTerrion  in  the 
roniity  than  any  other  modem  event  has  been 
known  to  do.  Even  that  adTentnre  of  yMiag 
Keppel's  of  Ridley,  when  he  ran  away  with 
the  heiress,  was  nothing  to  it.  RaimiBg  away 
with  heiresses,  U  yon  only  can  manage  it»  is  a 
natnmi  enoogh  proeeedin^.  Bat  when  a  fiimf- 
hr  melts  somehow  out  of  the  position  it  has  held 
for  manv  years,  and  glides  uncomplainingly 
4nto  a  diftbrent  one,  and  gities  no  distinct  ex- 
planation, the  neighbonihood  has  naiarally  rea- 
son to  teel  aggrieved.  There  was  nothing  snd- 
>dHi  or  painful  abont  the  change.  For  haAf  a 
Tear  or  so  they, all  coQtinned  very  qnietly  at 
brownk)w«,  seeing  few  people  bv  reason  of 
•Pamela's  mourning,  yet  not  rsjeeang  the  civil- 
ities of  thehr  friends;  and  then  ranela  and 
Jack  were  married.  Nobody  knew  very  dis- 
tinctly who  she  wns.  It  was  a  pretty  name, 
-people  said,  and  not  a  common  name —  not 
like  the  name  of  a  girl  he  had  picked  no  in  the 
Tillage,  as  fiome  others  suggested ;  and  if  that 
had  been  the  case,  was  it  natural  that  his  Ihlher 
and  sister  should  have  taken  up  his  bride  so 
warmly,  and  reosived  her  into  their  house? 
Yet  why  should  thcr  have  received  her  into 
their  hoine?  8ureff  she  must  have  some 
friends.  When  the  astounding  events  which 
followed  became  known,  the  county  heM  lis 
breath,  and  not  without  reason.  Xs  soon  as 
the  sttr  of  the  weddiujc:  was  over,  and  the  voong 
people  departed,  it  became  known  suddenly  one 
morning  that  Mr.  Browolow  and  his  daughter 
had  driven  down  quietly  in  the  eanf age  with 
the  grsys  for  tiie  last  time»  aad  had  settM 


themselves  —  heaven  knew  why  I — in  the  honan 
at  Masterton  for  good.  Brownlows  was  not  to 
be  sold:  it  was  to  be  Jack's  habitation  when 
he  came  home,  or  in  the  mean  time,  whsle 
he  was  away,  it  might  be  let  if  a  sadsfaetosy 
tenant  should  turn  un.  There  was  no  houon 
in  the  conn^  more  luxuriously  fitted  np  or 
mors  comfonahle ;  and  many  people  invented 
friends  who  were  in  want  of  a  noose  simply  m 
order  to  hsTO  an  excuse  for  going  over  it,  and 
investigating  aH  its  details,  unsubdued  by  the 
preseuoe  of  any  the  owners.  And  Sara  Brown- 
H>#  had  gone  to  Mastsrlon ! •^she,  Ae  young 
princess,  for  whom  nothing  was  -too  good-^ 
who  iDid  taken  aU  the  dignities  of  her  position 
as  mistress  of  her  father's  hooae  SO  naturally  — 
and  who  was  as  Htde  like  a  Masterton  girl, 
shut  up  in  an  old*fiishieaed  town  house,  as  can 
be  conceived.  How  wad  she  to  hear  it  1  Wlqf 
should  Jack  have  a  residence  which  wns  ao 
manifostly  beyond  his  means  and  beyond  hie 
wants  1  Why  should  Mr.  Brownlew  depsltn 
himself,  at  his  age — amen  vtill  in  the  vigor 
and  strength  of  lift  -*- of  the  baadsone  heme 
and  style  of  living  he  had  been  used  to  J  It  wns 
a  subject  veiT  mysterious  to  the  neighborhood. 
For  a  long  time  no  little  aasemblflge  of  pe^»le 
could  get  twether  snywheft  near  without  a 
diseusston  of  these  cfroomstaaces ;  and  yet 
there  was  no  foss  made  about  the  change,  and 
none  of  the  parties  ooocemed  had  u  word  ef 
complaint  or  lamentation  to  ss^. 

But  when  the  two,  who  thus  eiriled  themselvue 
out  of  their  paradise,  were  in  the  camsge 
together  drivhig  away  after  all  the  eaedtenetics 
of  tlie  period  -*  after  having  seen  Jack  and  his 
bride  go  forth  into  the  world  from  their  dooiu 
only  two  days  befoie  —  Mr.  Brownlow's  heart 
suddenly  misgave  hhn.  They  were  ruling  em 
of  the  familiar  gates  at  the  moment,  leaving  eU 
Betty  dropping  her  courtesy  at  the  roeoMe. 
It  was  diracnit  to  keep  from  an  involmitary 
glance  across  the  road  to  Mrs.  Swayae's  cottage. 
Was  it  possible  to  believe  that  aH  this  wua 
over  forever,  and  a  new  world  begun  f  fie 
locriLcd  at  6am  in  all  her  spring  braveij— >ns 
brieht,  as  fearless,  as  full  of  sweet  presuasftion 
and  cofifldenoeas  ever  «-  nestled  Into  the  ceener 
of  the  carriage,  which  seemed  her  nataral  posi- 
tion,  and  easting  glances  of  involunfcary  auper> 
vision  and  patrouiige  around  her,  as  befewne 
the  queen  or  the  plMO.  He  looked  at  her«  and 
thought  of  the  lionso  hi  the  High  Street,  and 
his  heart  misgave  him.  How  eoiudshe  besir  H 1 
Had  she  not  misealculated  her  strength  1 

"  Sara,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand  in  his,  us 
he  sat  by  her  side,  **  this  will  he  a  hard  trial  for 
yon — yon  dont  know  how  hnrd  it  will  be.'* 

Sara  looked  round  at  him,  having  been  busy 
with  very  dtffbrent  thoughts.  **  What  will  be  n 
haidtrialf  "  shesaM.  . «* Leuvfaig Bwnulowa t 
oh,  yesi  especially  if  It  ia  let;  hut  that  can 
only  be  temporary,  you  know,  papa.  Jack  and 
Pamela  don't  mean  to  stay  away  forever.** 

**  But  your  reign  is  over  forever,  tty  poor 
child,'*  said  Mr.  Brownlow:  and  he  daaped  her 
hand  huineen  his>  aad  patted  and  ciimnad  it. 
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**  Wliea  Pwnela  oom«  bftok  it  will  be  a  mj 
diffiBKDt  matter.  Toa  are  sariiig  farewell,  mj 
dariing,  to  alt  your  paet  life.'^ 

When  he  said  this,  Sara  stood  up  in  the  car- 
riage raddenly,  and  looked  back  at  Browntowe, 
aad  across  the  field  to  where  the  spire  of  Dews- 
hnrr  chinch  rose  ap  among  the  scaaiy  foliage 
of  the  trees.  8he  waved  her  hand  to  them  with 
a  pretty  gestore  of  leaye-takang.  **  Then  fiEune- 
wott  to  all  my  past  life  I "  said  Sara»  gayly. 
She  had  a  tear  in  oer  ejre»  bat  that  she  aannged 
to  hade.  "  I  like  the  present  best  of  all.  Pspa, 
yon  most  be  satisfied  that  I  am  most  happy 
with  you." 

With  him !  was  that  indeed  the  explanation 
of  al  11  Mr.  Bro wnlow  looked  at  her  anxiously, 
but  he  could  not  penetrate  into  the  mysteries 
that  lay  under  Sara's  smile.  If  she  thought  of 
some  one  else  besides  her  &ther,  his  thoughts 
too  were  travelling  in  the  same  directioBf  Xkm 
they  took  possession  of  the  house  in  the  High 
Street.  Whether  Sara  suffered  from  the 
change  nobody  could  tell.  She  was  full  of  de- 
light in  the  novelty  and  all  the  quaint  half-re- 
membered details  of  the  old  family  house. 
She  was  never  done  making  discoveries  —  old 
portraits,  antiqae  bits  of  fumicare-^lMngs 
thaf  had  been  coasidered  old^faahiooed  luitther, 
but  which,  under  her  tonch^  became  graeioas 
heir-looms  and  relics  of  the  past.  Old  I^adv 
Motherwell,  having  recovered  ner  temper,  took 
the  lead  in  visiting  the  fallen  princess.  The 
old  ladv  felt  that  a  sign  of  her  approval  was 
due  to  the  girl  who  had  been  so  esamderate  and 
Christiaa-mindcdas  to  relbse  Sir  Charles  when 
she  lost  her  fortune.  She  went  full  of  coodo- 
lenoesj  and  found  to  her  consternation  nothing 
bat  gayety.  Sara  was  so  full  of  the  excellence 
and  oeauty  of  her  new  surroundings  that  she 
was  incapable  of  any  other  thought.  Even 
Lady  Motherwell  allowed  that  lier  eatasfaction 
waa  either  real  or  so  veiy  cleverly,  feigned  as  to 
be  as  good  as  real;  and  the  conn^  finally 
grew  bewildered,  and  asked  itself  whether  the 
removal  was  really  a  downfhll  at  all,  or  simplv 
a  DOW  caprice  on  the  part  of  a  capricious  girl, 
whose  indulgent  fktner  could  never  say  her 
nay? 

All  the  time  Powys  kept  steaddyat  work. 
Six^  months  had  passed,  and  he  had  seen  her 
only  in  the  company  of  others.  They  had 
never  met  alone  since  that  moment  in  the  din- 
ing-room at  Brownlows,  when  Sara's  fortitude 
had  given  way,  and  he  had  comforted  her.  In 
the  mean  time  his  position  too  'liaA  changed. 
Old  Lady  Powys,  who  once  had  lived  near 
Masterton,  had  put  the  whole  matter  into  Mr. 
Brownlow's  hands.  She  had  written  volumes 
of  letters  to  him,  and  required  from  htm  not 
only  investigation  into  the  circnmstances,  but 
fall  details,  moral  and  physical,  about  her  son's 
family — their  looks,  their  mMaeca,  their  char- 
acter, eveiTthing  aboat  them.  It  is  too  late  to 
introduce  Lady  rowys  here ;  perhaps  an  occa- 
aioo  may  arise  for  presenting  her  ladyship  to 
tiie  aotioe  of  persons  interested  in  her  gnmd- 


ion^i  ibrtanes.  She  was  as  mnoh  a  mieor  ad 
was  consistent  with  the  character  and  habcts  of 
a  great  lady ;  if,  indeed,  she  was  not,  as  she  aa* 
serted  herself  to  be,  a  poor  woman.  But  any* 
how  she  was  prepared  to  do  her  duty  toward 
her  giandchildrea.  She  had  little  to  leava 
them,  she  declared.  All  the  family  possessiooa 
were  in  the  hands  of  Shr  Alberic  Powys,  her 
other  grandson,  who  was  like  his  mother'a 
family,  aad  no  fevorite  with  the  old  lady ;  hoi 
her  poor  Charley's  son  should  have  something 
if  she  had  any  interest  left ;  and  as  for  the  giiis 
and  Aeir  mother,  she  had  a  cottage  vacant  in 
her  own  immtnliate  neighborhood,  where  they 
could  live  and  be  edncat^.  Mr.  Brownlow,  for 
the  moment,  kept  the  greater  part  of  this  infor- 
mation to  himsdf.  He  said  nothing  about  it 
to  his  daughter.  He  did  not  even  profess  to 
notice  the  wistful  looks  which  Sara,  sometimes 
4n  epite-of  herself,  cast  at  the  office.  He  never 
invited  Powys,  though  he  was  so  near  at  hand ; 
andvthe  young  man  himself,  still  more  tanta- 
lised  and  donbtfhl  than  Sara,  did  not  yet  ven-^ 
tura  to  storm  the  castle  in  which  his  princess* 
was  confined.  She  saw  him  from  her  window 
sometimes,  and  knew  what  the  look  meant 
which  be  diceetad  wistftiily  at  the  house,  scan- 
ning it  all  over,  as  if  every  red  brick  in  its  wall, 
and  every  shining  twinkling  pane,  had  become 
precious  fo  him.  Perhaps  such  a  moment  of  sue-  . 
pense  has  a  certain  secret  sweetness  in  it,  if  no»  to 
the  man  involved,  at  least  to  th6  woman,  who  is 
in  no  doqbt  about  the  devotion  she  inspires,  and 
knows  that  she  can  reward  it  when  she  so 
pleases.  Perhaps  Sara  had  come  to  be  tacitly 
aware  that  no  opposition  was  to  be  expected 
from  her  father.  Perhaps  it  was  a  sudden  im- 
pulse of  mingled  compassion  and  impatience 
which  moved  her  at  last. 

For  there  came  a  day  on  which  the  two  met 
face  to  face,  without  the  presence  of  witnesses.* 
Sara  was  coming  in  from  a  walk.  She  was  ar- 
rayed in  bright  mnsUn,  clonds  of  whiter  with 
tinges  of  rosy  colour,  and  the  sunshine  outside 
caught  the  ripple  of  gold  in  her  hair  under  her 
hat,  just  as  it  had  done  the  day  Powys  saw  her 
first  and  followed  her  up  the  great  staircase  at 
Brownlows  to  see  the  Claude.  She  had  time 
to  see  him  approaching,  and  to  make  up  her 
mind  lAuA  she  should  do ;  and  found  an  exoase 
for  lingering  ten  minutes  at  least  on  tlie  broad 
step  at  the  front  door,  talking  with  some  pass* 
er-by.  And  old  Willis,  who  had  more  to  do 
in  the  High  Street  than  he  had  at  Brownlows, 
had  grown  tired  of  waiting,  and  had  left  the 
door  open  behind  her. 

Sara  waa  standing  all  akme  on  the  thresh- 
old when  Powys  came  up.  His  heart  too  was 
beating  loud.  The  sau  was  in  the  west,  aad 
she  was  standing  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  light, 
with  one  hand  on  the  open  door.  Powys  was  too 
mudi  excited  to  think  of  the  fine  images  that 
might  have  been  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
He  stopped  short  when  he  came  to  the  steps 
which  alone  parted  her  firora  htm.  He  had  his 
hat  off,  and  his  faoo  was  flashed  and  aaxioua. 
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There  was  a  moment's  pimse — a  pause  dnrins 
which  the  world  and  their  hearts  stood  still,  and 
the  verj  breath  failed  upon  their  lips.  And 
even  then  she  did  nothing  that  she  might  not 
have  done  to  a  common  acquaintance,  as  people 
say.  She  made  a  step  back  into  the  honse,  and 
then  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him.  "It  is  so 
long  since  I  haye  seen  you  —  come  in  ! "  said 
Sara.  And  Powys  made  but  one  stride,  and 
was  within  beside  her.  He  closed  the  door, 
thmsting  it  to  with  his  disengaged  arm ;  and  I 
suppose  it  was  time. 
When  Sara  stood  in  the  sonahine,  blinded 


with  the  light,  blushhig  like  a  rose,  and 
"  Come  in  1 "  to  her  lover,  she  knew  vetj  well, 
of  course,  that  she  had  decided  her  |fate.  The 
picture  was  so  pretty  that  it  was  disconcerting 
to  have  it  shut  out  all  at  once  by  the  impetnooB 
young  fellow  who  went  in  like  a  bomb,  blazing 
and  wdent,  and  thrust  to  the  door  upon  tluki 
act  of  taking  possession.  The  sunshine  went 
in  with  them  in  a  momentary  flood.  The 
clouds  and  the  storms  and  the  difficulties  were 
OTor.  I  think  that  here  the  historian'a  cAoa 
ends : — there  is  no  more  to  say. 
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THB  QUEEN'S  BOOK. 

Lbt  cynics  scoff  and  worldlings  sneer. 
And  cold  aristocrats  condemn  ; 

Their  censure  weighed  not  in  her  ear, 
Her  counsel  was  not  ta'en  with  them. 


A  wiser,  womanlier  thought 
Whispered  within  her  woman's  heart :  — 
They  that  my  solace  would  have  wrought. 
They  in  my  grief  shall  have  their  part. 


<( 


'<  The  love  I  mourn,  for  whom  I  go 
In  mourning,  ever,  to  the  end. 

What  England  lost  in  hira  they  know, 
How  sure  a  guide,  how  firm  a  friend ; 


*'  Bet  what  the  loss  the  wife,  and  Queen, 
Had  in  that  nature,  pure  and  sweet. 

That  judgment,  steady  and  serene. 
That  counsel  swift  all  needs  to  meet. 


"  That  light  of  joy  within  the  home. 
That  fount  of  peace  beside  the  hearth. 

That  gravity,  which  ne'er  was  gloom. 
That  glee  as  pure  as  maiden's  mirth -^ 

"All  this  my  people  cannot  know. 
Ail  this  I  only  can  make  known. 

That  they  may  gauge  the  joy  and  woe 
I  knew  with  him,  now  know  alone. 


"  So  my  past  life,  my  walks  and  wayi. 
The  wife's  and  mother's,  not  the  Queen's, 

My  treasured  tale  of  happier  days. 
My  record  of  love-hallowed  scenes. 


"  I'll  open  to  my  people's  eyes, 
And  therein  bid  them  take  their  part. 

That  they  may  weigh  the  weight  that  lies 
On  my  lone  life  and  widowed  heart. 


"  Till  feeling  what  my  joy  has  been. 
They  feel  how  nst  my  grief  must  be : 

And,  when  my  treasure  they  have  seen. 
May  measure  what  its  loss  to  me." 


What  Queen  like  this  was  ever  known. 
To  take  her  people  to  her  heart  ? 

When  was  Queen's  household-life  so  showm 
With  modest  truth  and  artless  art  f 


The  Royal  Widow  has  done  well 
Thus  on  her  people's  love  to  call. 

Her  simple  wifely  tale  to  tell, 
And  trust  her  joys  and  g^efs  to  all. 


Ne'er  since  Viotoria  felt  the  Crown 

A  weight  upon  her  girlish  brow, 
Have  Heaven's  best  blessings  been  called  down 

About  her  path ,  as  they  are  now. 
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Ftwa  The  Saturday  Review,  Jan.  18. 

THS  GLOSS  OF  THB  ALABAMA  COBBES- 

PONDBACE. 

The  correspondence  between  tbe  British 
and  American  Governments  with  regard  to 
the  Ahbama  claims  has  at  length    been 
closed.    There  is  nothing  further  to  be  said, 
for  Lord  Stanley  declines  to  extend  the 
prc^osed  arbitration  so  as  to  include  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  South  as  a  belligerent  Power* 
and  Mr.  Seward  thinks  the  whole  arbii^a- 
tion  worthless  unless  this  is  included,    -it  is' 
Tery  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  dii^J*ence 
of  opinion  has  arisen ;  and,  as  the  no^tiation 
has  oeen  brought  to  a  close  by  the  refus&l  of 
England  to  accede  to  what  has  ^en  asked 
of  her,  we  ought  to  be  especia^y  anxious  to 
assure  ourselves  that  the  -^urse  she   has 
taken  is  the  right  and  wis^  one.     She  says 
thai,  willing  as  she  is  U  meet  the   United 
States  on  every  possib^,  point,  she  cannot 
refer  the  particular^  point  in  question  to 
'arbitration.    But  ^^is  raises  a  subject    of 
considerable  impo'tance  and  of  very  great 
difficulty.    Wb^  is  the  true  scope  of  inter- 
national arbiti'ation,  and    what    questions 
ought  a  nalj'on  jealous  of  its  honour,  yet 
sincerely  a>^ous  to  live  in  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  other  nations,  to  be  ready  to  refer 
to  arbi'&tion ;  and,  further,  what  kind  of 
questi/iu  is  it  possible  that  an  arbitrator 
sliop^  decide,  and  what  kind  of  decisions 
car  he  give  ?  Or,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
particular  case  before  us,  what  are    the 
reasons  which  should  swa^  England  when 
she  is  asked  to  refer  to  arbitration  the  ques- 
tion whether  she  was  ri^ht  in  recognising  so 
very  promptly  the  belligerent  character  of 
the-  Confeaerates  ?  And,  at  the  outset,  we 
may  say  that  one  or  two  of  the  reasons  that 
will  most  naturally  occur  to  any  one  thinking 
over  the  matter  will  be  fiound,  on  further 
reflection,  to  be  invalid.    It  may  be  said, 
that  we  were  obviously  right  to  recognise  the 
Sooth  as  a  belligerent  Power  because  the 
North  at  once  subjected  our  vessels  bound 
for  Southern  ports  to  the  consequences  of  a 
breach  of  blockade.    But  this  is  only  an 
ar^gument  to  show  that  we  were  right.    It  is 
one  of  the  principal  topics  on  which  we 
should  insist  Wore  an  arbitrator,  but  it  can- 
not be  said  that  we  will  not  refer  to  arbitra- 
tion any  case  which  we  think  strongly  in 
our  favour.     A  reference  to  arbitration  is 
nerely  an  offer  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  an  impartial  and  competent  judge  that 
we  are  in  the  right,  and  if  we  have  an  argu- 
nent  which  is  conclusive,  we  may  all  the 
iBore  •  readily   go   before   such    a  judge. 
Then,  again,  it  may  seem  as  if  it  were  uu- 
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fair  and  iniurioos  to  tb«  dignity  of  England 
that  she  should  be  imgled  oat  and  called 
to  account  for    (ioing    that    which    manj 
other  natioas  di<f  also.    France  was  prompt 
enough  in  rdcognising     the   South  as   a 
belligerent  Power,  and,  as  it  is  well  known, 
wished  subseouently  to  lead  the  way  in  go-, 
ii^much  furtner,  and  recognising  the  South 
9A  a  Power  that  had  actually  established  it- 
self, and  with  which  diplomatic  relations 
might  be    instituted.      Why    should    not 
France  be  asked  to  refer  her  Qonduct  to  ar- 
bitration? and  if  France  is  not  held    re- 
sponsible, is  not  Eng^land  made  the  object  of 
an  exceptional  hostility  which  she  ought  to 
resent  ?  The  answer  to  this  seems  to  be  that 
the  conduct  of  Ensland,  and  of  England 
alone,  led  to   practical  consequences  of  a 
character  which  the  Americans  think  injuri- 
ous to  them*.    The  Alohama^  and  vessels  of 
her  class,  did  sail  from  England,  and  did 
not  sail  fix>m  France.    If  a  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  street  quarrel  and  throw  stones, 
they  all  break  the  peace ;  but  if  the  stone 
of  one  of  them  happens  to  break  a  window, 
he  is  naturally  arrested  as  the  principal 
offender.    The  Americans  may  say  that  it 
is  a  much  more  serious  act  for  a  free  Gov- 
ernment like    that    of  England    to    treat 
rebels  as  belligerents,  than  for  a   despotic 
government  like  that  of  France  to  take  the 
same  course,  and  that  the  history  of  what 
happened  shows  this  to  be  the  case,  for  tha 
English  Government,  as  a  matter  of  fact» 
did  not,  while  the  French  Government  did, 
keep  an   effective   watch    over  its   ports. 
This  argument  seems    a  just   one,  lor  in 
every  department  of  human  life  we  have  to 
recognise  that,  of  two  men  who  pursue  the 
same  line  of  conduct,  that  one  must  suffer 
the  severer  retribution  whose  acts  happen 
to  lead  to  the  worse  results. 

In  almost  ever^  possible  dispute  the  true 
way  of  ascertaining  the  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  our  own  case  is  to  place  distinctly 
before  us  all  that  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
adversary  would  have  to  say  on  the  other 
side.  How  would  an  American  jurist  argue 
hb  case?  His  general  reasoning  would 
probably  be  something  of  this  sort  The 
recognition  of  rebels  as  belligerents  is  con- 
fenedly,  and  always  must  be,  an  act  adverse 
and  unfriendly  to  the  Power  against  which 
the  rebellion  is  taking  place;  and  all  na- 
tions have  shown  this  hitnerto  by  the  hesita- 
tion thejr  have  displayed^  in  granting  this 
recognition,  or  by  tne  distinctly  hostile  atti- 
tude they  have  assumed  when  granting  it. 
It  was  a  very  long  time  before  France  rec- 
ognised the  revolted  colonies  of  England, 
and  when  she  did  so,  she  at  the  same  time 
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appeared  as  their  afty  in  arms.    The  revo- 
lution in  the^  Americaii  colonies  of   Spain 
bad  been  going  on  for  y^ars  Wore   Cait- 
kiNO  t^cognised   them   in  nny  "vay,   and 
when  he  did  so  he  avowedly  wi^ed  t(»  annoy 
and  baffle  the  Government  of  Spafft   and 
lihe    other    reactionary     Govern ment9\  by 
which  it  was  supported.     These  Were  ca^ 
in  which  the  recognition  was  a  recognitioA 
of  rebel  Powers,  as  not  only  belligerent,  but 
established.    But  the  mere  recognition  of 
rebels  as  belligerents  is  an  encouragement 
•which   friendly  Powers  afe  generally  very 
alow  to  give.     Hungary  not  only  revolted 
from  Austria,  but  revolted  so  successfully 
that  Austria  only  overcame  the  rebellion  by 
the  aid  of  a  foreign  Power,  and  yet  England 
'  never  recognised  Hungary  as  a  belligerent. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  was  because  Austria 
and  Hungary  were  so  j)laced  geographically 
that  England  had  nothing  to  do  with  them, 
and  that  there  was  no  intercourse  between 
England  and   Hungary  the    character    of 
which,  af^er  the  rebellion  had  broken  out,  it 
Was  necessary  to  fix,  Irhereas  trade  and 
communication  between  England  and  the 
ports  of  the  Southern  States  had  been  con- 
stant.   But  this  argument  may  be  turned 
exactly  the  other  Way,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  it  was  precisely  because  the  South  had 
80  many  intricate  relations  with    England, 
and  because  it  was  so  easy  and  natural  for 
JBnglishmen,  in  conjunction  with  the  many 
Southerners  resident  in  England,  to  fit  out 
vessels  like  the  AlabarMtj  that  the  prompt 
recognition  of  the  bellijzerent  character  of 
the  South  acted  so  pem^ously,  in  the  Sonth 
and  in  England,  as  regards  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  €rovemment.    It  may  be 
itrue  that  the  enforcement  of  a  blockade 
Jagainst  English  vessels  imposed  on  England 
the  necessity  of  taking  the  position  of  a  neu* 
tral.   But  the  recognition  of  the  South  had,  in 
point  of  fact,  nothing  to  do  with  the  block- 
ade.   When    Ix>rd    Russkt^l    announced 
'that    the   Southerners   would    be   treated 
.as  belligerents,  he  did  not  know  that  the 
blockade  was  to  be  instituted,  and  it  is  the 
•case  of  the  Americans,  tiot  that  this  reco^- 
mition  was  in  itself  unjustifiable,  but  that  it 
was  made  so  very  promptly,  and  with  such 
•  an  appearance  of  anxiety  to  give  the  Sonth 
•every  possible  chance.    After  it  had  become 
known  that  a  blockade  had  been  instituted, 
England,  if  she  had  been  a  really  friendly 
Power,  might  have  pointed  out  that  a  per- 
rsistence  in  the  blockade  must  force  foreign 
'  Governments  to  declare  themselves  neutral, 
vand  then,  if  the  North  had  chosen  to  con- 
ftinue  the  blockade,   it    would    have    had 
•nothing  to  complain  of.     And   this   hasty  | 


recognition  of  the  South  was  practically 
connected  with  the  fitting  out  of  tbe 
Alabama.  It  instilled  the  belief  into  ship- 
builders that  the  English  Government 
would  proceed  very  calmly  in  interrupting 
their  operations  on  behalf  of  the  South. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  Conservative  party  and 
a  large  section  of  the  adherents  or  the  Min- 
istry were  zealous  partisans  of  the  Gonfed- 
^n-ates,  and  th^  escape  of  the  AlcAama  may 
^in  a  great  measure  attributed  to  the  fket 
th^  the  majority  of  Englishmen  then  saw 
notniMT  very  much  to  regret  in  her  escap- 
itJg-  «  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland, 
and  the  American  Government  immediately 
recognised-  the  Irish  as  belli^rents,  and 
Irish  privat^iprs  immediately  issued  ftom 
American  poifs^,  England  would  at  once 
put  the  two  thmp  together,  and  would  say 
that  the  GovermAint  of  the  United  States 
was  taking  a  studio^y  unfriendly  coarse  in 
order  to  revenge  itseTV  for  the  past  action  of 
England,  and  in  order  to  please  the  large 
number  of  Iri^men  in  'Xmerica.  In  order* 
that  relations  of  real  frieYdship  should  be 
re-established,  England  wtqid  wish  that 
America  should  purge  herseh  generally  of 
the  ho^ile  character  she  had  asi^med.  And 
it  happens  that,  in  the  case  as  it  lovr  stands 
between  the  two  countries,  an  irbttrator 
would  be  able  to  express  his  opinioi^tm  this 
point  in  a  precise  and  intelligible  way.  He 
wonid  not  ne  compelled  to  limit  himselho  a 
vague  opinion  that  England  had  not  b^n 
'  so  friendly  as  might  have  been  wished,  bH 
he  would  fix  a  particular  sum  to  be  paid  aa 
comnensation  for  the  losses  infficted  by  the 
Aldoama  ;  and  the  imposition  of  this  penal- 
ty, if  he  thought  proper  to  impose  it,  woold 
be  a  very  convenient  form  of  expressing  aa 
opinion  on  the  whole  policy  of  England, 
without  making  it  necessary  to  add  oom- 
ments  of  a  kind  painfiil  for  England  to 
hear. 

That  many  of  these  arffuments  might  be 
refuted  may  be  very  true,  but,  when  the  case 
is  stated  as  a  whole,  ean  many  impartial  Eng- 
lishmen say  that  it  makes  absolutely  no  im* 
pression  on  them  ?  If  we  can  conceive  any 
case  at  all  parallel  occurring,  should  We  do 
acain  as  we  did  then?  Supposing  the  Khea- 
yS\y  Polish  and  newly-annexed  provincM  of 
Prussia  were  to  revolt,  should  we  immediate- 
ly, without  waiting  scarcely  a  day,  decltre 
that  we  would  treat  the  rebels  as  bellige* 
rents,  on  the  ground  that  our  lai^  interasto 
in  the  German  and  Baltic  trade  Ibrbad  de> 
lay  ?  Jf  new  Aldbamas  escaped  out  of  oar 
ports,  would  not  Prussia  see  a  oontinnoos 
stream  of  unfiiendliness  running  throngh  the 
aoti  of  4  nation  on  whose  friendliness  it 
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migbt  have  thought  it  could  re\j  ?  Looking 
back  on  the  whole  history  of  our  dealings 
with  America  during  the  civil  war,  it  b  not 
goiijg  very  far  to  own  that  we  made  some 
mistakes  through  an  honest  and  natural  ig- 
■orance.    We  tried  in  good  faith  to  apply 
the  few  precedents  we  could  find  in  text- 
books, and  did  not  see  at  once  that  these 
precedents  were  too  few  and  too  petty  to 
guide  us.    When  we  firottptly  reoovnised 
the  South,  it  did  not  strike  us  seriously  that 
we  too  might  have  rebellions  which    we 
ehoold  be  very  anxious  no  foreign  Power 
•hoald  encourage.    When  the  Alabama  es* 
caped,  we  did  not  rat  once  perceive  that 
Bntish  eomoMToe  was  lamentably  endan- 
gered by  the  precedent.    All  was  so  new  to 
us  that  we  could  not  make  up  our  minds 
what  to  do.     It  was  illegal  to  detain   the 
rams,  but  they  were  detained,  with  general 
approbation.    It  would  have  been  possibly 
in  some  sense  illegal  to  have  detained  the 
vessels  that  happened  to  escape,  as  soon  as 
•  they  re-eatered  any  British  port;  but  this 
was  not  deae,  although  it  may  now  seem  as 
if  it  would  have  been  the  wiser  coarse  to 
have  detained  them.    We  were  in  a  position 
of  great  difficulty,  and  the  Americans  might 
be  brought  to  reco^ise  that,  from  the  aior 
ilarity  of  their  institations  and  laws;  they 
would  have  had,  in  parallel  circumrtances, 
the  same  difficulties  to  encounter.   But  if  we 
wish  them  to  understand  ouk-ca^e  we  must 
show  that  we  have  tried  to  uoiterstand  their 
esse,  and  if,  on  reflectiouy  w*  think  we  were 
wrong  OD  any  point  we  mu^  aot  be  ashamed 
to  own  our  mistakes.  Still,  we  eannot  see  how 
arbitration  could  help  u^  in  the  matter.    If 
we  were  induced  to  think  ourselves  wrong 
in  oar  immediate  recognition  of  the  South, 
the  simplest  way  wouB  be  to  say  so,   and 
even  at  this  eleventh  hour  the  whole  sul^ect 
might  perhaps  be .  advantageously  brought 
once  more  befors  the    House  of  Commons 
this  Sessioii.    But  what  could  an  arbitrator 
do?  How  could  be  possibly  pass  an  opinion 
10  which  we  should  bow  ?    The  King    of 
HoLUiND  'Would  perhaps  be  as  good  an  ar> 
bitmtor  as  we  ooutd  wisn.    And  what  would 
besomeof  the  chief  Questions  that  the  ELing 
sf  UoixiHiD  would  have  to  settle  V  In  the 
irst  fdaoe,  we  in  England  were  never  clear 
thatthe  secession  of  we  Soath  was  rebellion 
at  all,  for  up  to  the  moment  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  the  leadins  statesmen  of  the 
Koitii  had  pronounced  that,  if  the  Sooth 
would  go,  it  must  be  allowed  to  go.    Is  the 
King  ot  Holland  to  examine  into  the  the- 
ory of  the  American  Constitution  ?  In  order 
to  have  given  the  North  the  security  they 
wanted,  we  should  have  had  to  change  our 


municipal  law  either   expressly  or,  as   we 
afterwards  did,  tacitly.    Is    tlie    King    of 
Holland  to  pronounce   whether  at   any 
ffiven  moment  an   English    Ministry  could 
have  ventured  on   the    experiment?    The 
constant  assertion  of  the  Americans  is  that 
the  rec(^oition  of  the  South  as  belligerents 
and  the  escape  of  the  Alabama  were  both 
indirectly  due  to  the  hostility  of  the  Eng- 
lish governing  classes  to  a  democracy.     Is 
the  King  or  Holland  to  set  himself  to 
gauge  the  past  feelings  of  English  noblemen 
and  squires  ?  Arbitration  cannot  touch  issues 
such  as  these.    It  is  only  in  place  when 
there  is  a  distinct  poiat  to  be  decided  on 
distinct  evidence.    In  the  interpretation  of 
treaties,  for  example,  an  arbitrator  may  be 
invaluable.     Oar  long-standing  dispute  with 
the  United  States  about  the  fisheries  might 
have  been,  ibr  example,  referred  very  prop- 
erly to  an  arbitrator ;  but  no  foreign  Power 
can  decide  on  the  large  vague  issues  to  de- 
cide on  which  makes  a  part  of  the  life  of  a 
great  nation.    No  arbitrator  could  decide 
whether  the  Monroe  doctrine  onght    to 
have  been  applied  to  drive  the  French  out 
of  Mexico,  or  whether  the  Italians  are  right 
in  claiming  Rome  as  their  capital.    It  is  not 
by  arbitration  that  we  can  get  to  daylight  in 
our  present  embarrassment.   We  must  make 
up  our  own  minds  afler  mature  reflection  — 
aner  more  reflection,  we  think,  than  hsU  yet 
been  bestowed  —-and  then  we  must  let  the 
matter  rest  as  it  is,  or,  if  we  come  to  enter- 
tain new  views,  we  must  candidly  aimottDce 
them. 


Mk.  'Editor,  —  The  following  exquisite 
lines  were  written  some  fifty  years  ago  by  an 
early  friend,  the  late  Hon.  Richard  Henry 
Wilde,  of  Baltimore,  afterwards  of  Georgia  — > 
they  were  published  in  the  newspapers  at  the 
time  :  — 

My  life  is  like  the  summer  rose 

That  opens  to  the  morning  sky. 

And  ers  the  shades  of  evening  close 

Is  scattered  on  the  ground  to  die. 
But  on  the  rose's  humble  bed 
The  sweetest  dews  of  night  are  shed. 
As  if  she  wept  such  waste  to  see  — 
But  none  shall  weep  a  tear  for  me. 

My  lifo  is  nke  the  autumn  leaf 
That  trembles  in  the  moon's  pale  ray, 
Its  hold  is  frail  —  its  date  is  brief, 
Restless  and  soon  to  pass  away. 

Tet  ere  that  life  shall  fall  and  fade. 
The  parent  tree  nhall  mourn  its  shade. 
The  winds  bewail  the  leafless  tree  — 
but  aone  shall  breathe  a  sigh  for  me. 
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My  life  is  like  the  print,  which  feet 
Have  left  on  Tempo's  desert  strand, 
Soon  as  the  rising  tide  shall  beat. 
This  track  shall  vanish  from  the  sand. 
Yet  as  if  grieving  to  efface 
All  vestige  of  the  human  race.  — 
On  that  lone  shore,  load  moans  the  sea  — 
Bnt  none  shall  e'er  lament  for  me. 

Soon  after  their  pablication,  a  friend  of  the 
author  translated  them  into  Latin  verse,  which 
be  pablished  in  some  magazine,  with  a  fancifal 
story  of  their  having  t^n  found  years  ago, 
among  some  old  maRinscripts  in  a  monastenr  in 
Asia.  Mr.  Wilde  was  thereupon  accused  of 
plagiarism,  and  to  defcnd  him  fW>m  such  a 
charge,  his  friend  was  obfiged  to  declare  him- 
self the  anthor  of  the  Latin  translation. 

Some  years  ago  the  well  known  Captain 
Basil  Hall,  in  one  of  his  books  of  travels,  relates 
an  account  of  his  visit,  with  his  iamily,  to  the 
Countess  of  Purgstall,  at  her  Castle  in  Styria  ; 
one  evening  the  Countess  recited  those  lines  to 
her  guests.  The  Captain  concluded  ^y  were 
her  own  verses,  and  having  obtained  a  copy  he 
pablished  them  in  his  book,  claiming  the  au- 
thorship for  the  lady. 

The  Countess  of  Purgstall  was  the  Scottish 
ladv  to  whom  it  was  supposed  Sir  Walter  Scott 
had  formed  an  attachment  in  his  early  life. 

I  send  you  also  the  beautifhl  Remrue  writ- 
ten by  the  late  Mn.  Dr.  Buckler,  of  jBaltimore, 
a  lady  distinguished  for  her  Uteraiy  attain- 
ments, / 

BSflpoiraa. 

The  dews  of  night  may  fhll  tnm  hesren 

Upon  the  withered  rose's  bed, 
And  tears  of  fond  regret  be  given 
To  mourn  the  virtues  of  the  dead. 

But  momins's  breeie  the  dews  will  dry : 
Soon  fades  the  tear  in  sorrow's  eye, 
Soon  ihendship's  pangs  are  lulled  to 

sleep, 
And  even  Love  forgets  to  weep. 

The  tree  may  mourn  its  fhllen  leaf. 
And  autumn  winds  bewail  its  bloom. 
And  friends  may  pour  the  sighs  of  grief. 
O'er  those  that  sleep  within  the  tomb  : 

But  soon  will  Spring  restore  its  flowers. 
And  time  will  bring  more  smiling  hours  : 
In  friendship's  heart  all  grief  will  die. 
And  even  Love  forget  to  sigh. 

The  sea  mav  on  the  desert  shore 
Lament  each  trace  it  wears  away  : 
The  lonely  heart  its  wail  may  pour 
O'er  cherished  friendship's  fast  decay. 
Bat  when  all  trace  is  lost  and  gone. 
The  waves  dance  bright  and  lightly  on, 
Thus  soon  affoction's  bonds  are  torn. 
And  even  Lorn  fbigets  to  mourn. 


MILTON    IN    OBEBK. 

Lord  Littleton  has  Just  translated  Samson  Ap^ 
niite*  in  Greek  verse. 

Wb  are  delighted  that  bo  great  and  iie> 
oeflBary  a  work  has  been  at  last  aeeom- 
plished.  The  world  has  long  demanded  * 
copy  of  Sanuon  Affondstes  in  Greek  TeiM. 
There  has  been  a  Toid  in  literatare.  Men 
of  taste  have  felt  the  lack  of  a  Greek  tci^ 
sion  of  Milton's  work.  English  is  so  disa^ 
rreeably  plain — too  *' evident,"  in  faet,  lor 
9ie  man  of  true  cnltore.  Every  bodj  reads 
English;  everybody  can't  read  Samson 
AgoniMes  in  Grreek  verse.  As  for  oarselvea, 
it  is  a  matter  of  conyenienoe.  We  kave 
become  bo  accnstomed  to  thinking  in  Greek, 
and  have  confined  onr  reading  so  exeiaiive- 
lyto  the  Greek  poets  —  except  when  we 
have  amnsed  ourselves  now  and  then  with  a 
dash  of  Hebrew,  or  a  vwrceau  of  Sanscrit 
wit —  that  it  has  reallj  become  an  ezertios 
to  read  a  piece  of  English  verse.  The 
mind  does  not  readily  catch  the  meaning  <-«- 
the  idiom  of  the  language  is  so  difierent 
from  what  one  is  accustomed  to. 

We  must  again  express  onr  nnfWgned 
delight  that  one  man,  at  least,  has  been 
able  to  cast  aside  the  less  important  dutiea 
of  reM  life  and  devote  himself  to  the  traaa- 
lation  0^  Milton  into  Greek.  Most  men  in 
England  are  so  distracted  by  questions  of 
the  momenW—  the  poor,  manhood  suffrage, 
Lreland,  Chrife^aaity,  the  Eastern  queslioa, 
the  Alabama  cteims,  the  temporal  po«er.| 
Abyssinia,  and  a^housand  other  matters  •— 
that  ihey  have  nH  had  time  to  traoslale 
Milton  into  Greek  t^rse.  Man^r,  we  fea^ 
are  so  distracted  by  -ttiese  transitoij  qnea* 
tions  that  they  will  not  have  time  so  mnek 
as  to  read  Milton  in  this  shape ;  many  have 
so  little  culture  that  they  will'find  the  Eng- 
lish version  more  interestiDg  ^n  tba 
Greek ;  others  haye  so  little  taste  that  thej 
will  prefer  the  Anglo-Saxon  barbsoities. 
We  trust,  however,  that  Lord  Xiittletoa 
will  go  on  with  the  noble  work  wliicb  he 
has  commenoed.  Paradise  Lost  wiH  tfmk 
delightfully  in  Greek — excellent  for  oo^ 
lege  students,  too,  to  translate  back  again. 
l/AlUgro  would  go  nicely  in  Anamastisb 
When  the  learned  Lord  has  finished  MiHon 
he  should  commence  of  Shakspeare  — 
**lfidsummflr  Night's  Dremn"  in  Semilie, 
by  all  means;  any  of  ^e  Avian  dialects 
wookl  be  too  Ught.       ^N.Y.Eve.MM. 


Ak  Oli>  EBVOX.ysB.—  The  Earth. 
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ftom  The  Saturday  Serlew. 
VICTOB  JACQUEtfONT.  • 

A  TOUNO  man,  aged  twenty-seven,  tall 
andeaunt,  with  a  sbock-head  of  curly  chest- 
nut oair,  a  dreamy  look  caused  partly  by 
extreme  shortsightednesB,  and  delicate  ex- 
preflsWe  features,  of  which  an  extant  por- 
trait suggests  some  resemblance  to  young 
Bobert  ^uthejr,  with  an  indefinable  trace 
of  the  expression  of  Charles  Lamb,  came 
to  London  in  the  year  1828,  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  CuTier  to  Sir  Alexan- 
der Johnston.  He  was  M.  Victor  Jacque- 
luont,  Travelling  Naturalist  to  the  Royal 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Paris,  about 
to  make  a  scientific  tour  in  India,  to  study 
the  zoology,  botany,  and  gjeology  of  some 
regions  which  had  been  imperfectly  ex- 
plored, and  to  form  collections  which  were 
to  be  transmitted  from  time  to  time  to  Paris. 
He  would  remain  in  India  for  at  least  four 
years,  probabljr  for  six ;  and  he  would  re- 
quire, during  his  travels  in  lands  under  the 
rule  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  good- 
will of  the  English  authorities.  Therefore 
he  visited  London  before  sailing  for  Cal- 
caUa. 

Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  who  had  been 
Governor  in  Ceylon,  was  delighted  with  the 
young  Frenchman,  and  introauced  him  to 
the  members  of  the  Bpyal  Asiatic  Society, 
who  admitted  him  to  their  meetings,  passed 
a  vote  in  support  of  his  enterprise,  furnished 
him  with  letters  of  introduction  to  literary 
societies  in  India,  and  elected  him  a  Foreign 
member.  It  is  this  which  Jaoquemont's 
nephew  and  namesake,  in  a  very  snort  bio- 
graphical sketch  prefixed  to  the  new  collec- 
tion of  letten,  takes  to  have  been  election 
to  the  Fellowship  of  our  Royal  Society. 
Wherever  Victor  Jaoquemont  came  in  as  a 
guest  he  seems  to  have  gone  out  as  a  friend 
of  the  best  men  with  whom  he  was  brought 
into  contact.  Lively,  sensitive,  half-artist, 
be  had  been  bred  as  a  philosopher,  had  read 
much,  seen  much  of  tne  world,  and,  as  he 
says  somewhere  in  one  of  these  letters,  al- 
tliough  he  had  chosen  his  part  in  life  as  a  na- 
turalist, the  xoologv  he  cared  for  most  was 
that  of  man.  By  the  touch  of  a  bore  he  was 
frost-bound ;  and  he  would  be  char^  even 
of  the  necessary  explanations  of  his  pur- 
poae  to  an  East  India  Director  whose  good- 
will it  was  important  to  secure,  but  of  whose 
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science  he  bad  a^  poor  opimon.-  The  Hon- 
ourable Company  was  not  so  prompt  as  the 
Asiatic  Society  in  furnishing  the  French 
travelling  naturalist  with  letters  of  recom- 
mendation. But  East  India  Directors  also 
yielded  to  the  charm  of  Jacquemonts  bright, 
outspoken  mind.  His  friend  M.  Prosper 
M^nm^e  telb  us  that  one  of  them  asked 
Mr.  Sutton  Sharpe,  who  was  active  in  Jac- 
quemont's  behalf  during  this  visit  to  Lon- 
don, '*  Will  you  ^ve  me  your  word  as  a 
gentleman  that  he  is  not  a  spy  of  the  French 
Government  ? "  <*  Assuredly,''  said  Mr 
Sharpe ;  *'  why  do  ypu  ask  ?  "  '<  Because, 
in  that  case,  I  am  going  to  write  him  letters 
of  recommendation."  **  But*  you  have  al- 
ready given  him  a  dozen."  **  Ah,"  said  the 
Director,  **8uch  letters  as  one  does  give 
sometimes.  Now  he  shall  have  such  as  no 
one  ever  had  before." 

Victor  Jacquemont  had  learnt  to  read 
and  write  when  eisht  years  old,  in  the  pris- 
on to-  which  his  father-^ once  tribune  of 
the  people,  and  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion —  had  been  sent,  without  even  a  form 
of  trial,  by  the  order  of  Fouch^.  After 
eleven  months'  imprisonmentforsharinfi;  the 
opinions  of  such  friends  as  Benjamin  Con- 
stant and  Jean  Baptiste  Say,  the  eider 
Jacquemont  was  an  exile  tdl  Napoleon 
ceased  to  rule.  Victor's  brother,  Poiphyre, 
by  ten  years  his  senior,  was  in  the  army  of 
the  Empire,  and  shared  in  the  miseries  of 
the  retreat  from  Moscow.  Victor  in  one 
letter  compares  with  his  brother*s  Russian 
experience  the  luxurious  customs  of  the 
English  oflicers  in  India.  His  father  spent 
the  later  years  of  his  life  in  philosophical 
studies,  and  was  in  some  repute  for  writing 
strouffly  tinged  with  the  opinions  of  his 
friend  bestntt  de  Tracy.  Destutt  de  Tra- 
cy, Marshal  of  the  army  of  Lafayette,  af- 
terwards a  prisoner  till  1797,  was  in  the 
Senate  under  Napoleon,  and  was  one  of  the 
minority  called  by  him  the  faction  fif  the 
ideologues.  In  1804  he  wrote  his  Elements 
of  Ideology ;  he  wrote  also  on  Public  In- 
struction, on  the  Will,  on  Morality,  and  on 
the  Origin  of  Worships.  The  discussion 
of  such  topics  formed  a  part  of  the  home 
influence  exercised  on  youns  Jacquemont, 
and  the  friendship  between  his  father  and 
Destutt  de  Tracy  was  continued  in  another 
eeneration  between  Victor  Jacquemont  and 
Victor  de  Tracy,  who,  together  with  his 
wife,  stands  in  this  batch  of  letters,  as  in 
the  preceding  one,  foremost  among  the 
frienos  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 

The  first  series  of  Jaequemont's  letters 
was  published  between  thirty  and  forty 
yean  ago,  not  very  long  after  his  death. 
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It  began  at  the  date  of  hifr  quitting  Brett 
for  India,  in  August,  1828 ;  and  gave  let- 
ten  addreaied  hy  him  to  hie  family  and 
sereral  of  his  friends,  during  his  travels  in 
India,  from  1828  until  his  premature  death 
at  Bombay-  in  1882.    While  accumulating, 
with  unwearied  energy,  his  observations  and 
illustrative  collections  of  the  geology  and 
botany  of  regions  which  befoi^  his   time 
had  been  imperfectly  studied,  Jacquemont 
had  a  keen  eye  for  the  essentials,  as  well  as 
for  the  humours  and  the  outside  colourings 
of  the  new  forms  of  life  he  saw ;  and  from 
day  to  day  he  set  down  social,  political,  and 
scienti6c  notes,  from  which  he  noped,  when 
.  he  returned  to  France,  to  produce  a  work 
worth  all  the  labour  it  had  cost.    At  the 
same  time  he  maintained  active  communicar 
tion  with  his  family  and  friends,  and  sent 
them  letters  contaming  characteristic  ac- 
counts of  himself  and  his  movements.  They 
are  methodical  and  clear,  as  the  writing  of 
a  man  of  science  should  be ;  and  at  the 
same  time  bright  with  evidences  of  quick 
feeling,  sense  of  humour,  and  artistic  insight. 
There  is  not  a  trace  of  effort  to  say  some- 
thing clever,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  page  in 
^  one  of  his  letters  which  a  dull  man  could  by 
any  chance  have  written.    To  tell  the  story 
of  his  Indian  travel  by  a  volume  of  such 
letters  was  the  readiest  and  pleasantest  wav 
of  putting  it  on  record.    The  first  two  ytn- 
umes  of  his  correspondence  appeared,  there- 
fore, as  soon  as  the  material  could  be  ln*ought 
together,  were  received  with  •  interest,  and 
immediately  translated  into  English.    The 
book  passed  in  France  through  several  edi- 
tions.   In  1841  the  journal  kept  by  Jacque- 
mont in  India,  including  his  scientific  ob- 
servations, was  pablished  by  the  French 
Government  in  tnree  large  quarto  volumes. 
A  fourth  volume  was  added  to  these  in  1844, 
containing  descriptions  of  the  collections 
sent  by  him  to  the  Museums  of  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  the  describers  being  MM.  Greo6- 
froy    Saint-Hilaire,    Milne-Edwards,    and 
others.     At  the  same  time  appeared,  in  two 
other  large    quartos,  an  atlas,  geological 
plans  and  sections,  sketches  of  heads  of  the 
people  from  drawings  made  by  Jacqaemont 
nimself  in  different  parts  of  India,  and  illus- 
trating not  only  general  ethnology  but  local 
types  of  beauty  and  ugliness,  with  physiog- 
nomical studies  of  the  thief,  the  turbulent 
man,  the  murderer,  &c. ;  also  route  sketches, 
views  of  mountain  scenery,  figures  of  idols, 
plans  of  buildings,  and  plates  of  fi<rure8  of 
the  animals  and  plants  he  had  collected. 
This  costly  record  of  Jacquemont^s  Indian 
explorations  was  planned  and  completed 
under  the  auspices  of  his  fHend,  M.  Gnicot. 


The  journals  were  written  easily  and  pleas- 
antly, without  any  erasure,  upon  paper  of 
all  the  regions  through  which  the  traveller 
passed,  and  they  were  published  without  al- 
teration or  correction  of  a  word.  Now,  slC- 
ter  the  lapse  of  another  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry, appears,  in  the  book  Mfore  us,  a  gather- 
ing of  letters  not  included  in  the  previous 
couectibn.  They  are  numerous  enoagh  to  tell 
the  old  story  once  more,  with  the  old  charm 
in  the  personal  narration,  and  with  yet  more 
fulness  of  biographical  detail. 

The  short  introductions  to  these  new  vol- 
umes, by  M.  Prosper  Mdriinee  and  by  their 
editor,  the  writer's  nephew,  enable  the  read- 
er to  note  the  significance  of  many  passages 
in  the  letters  which  might  otherwise  hive 
drawn  to  themselves  no   special  attention. 
We  are  told  that  Jacquemont  was  born  at 
Paris  in  theyear  1801,  the  youngest  of  three 
brothers.     His  brother  Porphyre  was  as  an- 
other father  to  him.     His  brother  Frederic 
—  whom  we  find,  in  the  letters,  represent- 
ing an  embarrassed  mercantile  house   at 
Hayti  —  was  but  two  years  older  than  Vic- 
tor, and  much  younger  in  judgment.     We 
must  look  to  the  letters  and  elsewhere  for 
suggestions  of  the  political  troubles  that 
disturbed  the  family  life  of  the  Jacque- 
monts  during  Victor's  school  and  college 
days.  There  is  a  Second  Empire  in  Prance, 
and  the  editor  restricts  himself  to  the  state- 
ment that  his  father  ^ave  him  a  solid  edu- 
cation, and  that  when  his  literary  sbidies 
came  to  an  end  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
sciences,  and  was  admitted  to  the  laboratory 
of  Baron  Th^nard.    He  was,  we  believe, 
studying  medicine.     He  studied  politics  too, 
as  memoer  of  one  of  the  numerous  societies 
which  then  discussed  abstract  republican- 
ism.   In  Baron  Thenard's  laboratory  one 
day,  disturbed  by  an  idler  during  an  ex- 
periment, he  broke  a  jar  of  cyanogen  which 
he  was  carrying   in    his  hand.     The    in- 
halation of  the   gas  affected  his  throat  so 
seriously  that  he  was  obliged  to  withdr.iw 
from  his  studies.    Thus  hel>ecame,  what  he 
calls  himself  in  one  of  his  letters,  a  m/>fecin 
manqui.    He  went  to  a  country-ho 'se  be- 
longmg  to  his  fathers  friend,  General  de  la 
Fayette,  and  there  amused  himself  during 
his  convalescence  with  the  study  of  botany, 
zoology,  and  agriculture.    He  made  tours 
also  in  the  nortn  of  France,  Auverj^ne,  and 
the   Alps  of  Dauphin^   and  SwitzcrHnd* 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  a  disappoint- 
ment  in  love  produced  so  painful  an  effect 
upon  his  mind  that  his  brother  Porphyre 
urged  upon  him  a  yet  greater  chun^re  of 
scene  and  occupation.     It  appears  from  the 
letters  that  Porphyre  not  only  provided 
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yiotor  witb  iVe  meaos  for  a  tour  in  Amer- 
ica aad  a  vifit  to  thw  brother  Frederic  at 
Hayti,  bat  vaa  propoaag  to  give  him  a  turo 
in  tbe  Pyrenees  when  he  came  back.  These 
i^portonities  of  travel  were  to  be  nssd  also 
VBk  preparation  for  the  career  of  a  natturalisty 
which  Jac^uemont  had  now  chosen  for  him* 
self.  Cnvier  was  a  iriend  of  the  family, 
andf  if  thoroughly  competent,  Victor  might 
torn  his  new  studies  to  account  in  the  way 
that  best  suited  all  aspects  of  bis  Kfe,  by  ol>- 
taining  the  poet  of  Travelling  Naturalist  for 
tbe  Museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  In 
the  United  States,  therefcHre,  and  in  Hayti, 
he  was  laboriously  and  zealously  qualifymg 
himself  for  such  an  office.  In  Hayti  he  re- 
ceived the  desired  appointment,  India  be* 
iiig  his  prescribed  field  of  research.  He  re- 
turned to  France,  prepared  himself  with 
eoergy  for  his  new  work,  and  went  to  Lon- 
don to  get  letters  of  recommendation  and 
eonnteoance  from  the  Anglo-Indian  officials. 

The  collection  of  correspondence  now 
published  begins  four  years  earlier  than  its 
pf«decessor.  It  shows  Jacquemont,  in  the 
summer  of  182i,  discussing  music  with  keen 
relish  of  its  more  spiritual  forms,  and  with 
a  sort  of  philosophical  discrimination ;  alive 
to  what  was  truest  in  the  genius  of  Madame 
Pasta;  warmly  interested  also  in  a  new 
contralto  singer,  withrwbom  he  played  chess, 
and  talked  enthusiastically  of  SchilWs 
Marquis  Posa.  We  are  shown  also  how  he 
diflcossed  the  new  pictures ;  and  generally, 
ia  these  first  letters  of  the  series  there  is  a 
yery  geod  suggestion  of  the  artistic  side  of 
hiB  character.  Then,  while  the  nature  of 
his  cross  in  love  is  only  indicated  by  vague 
relerenoes  to  it,  we  have  now  a  full  record 
of  the  voyage  to  America,  and  the  impres- 
sions of  American  citizenship  which  Jacque- 
mont sent  home  to  his  brotner  republicans. 
It  is  Imt  an  instance  of  his  thbitual  pro- 
cedure that  on  his  way  out  he  made  a  peiv 
aaanent  friend  of  the  captain  of  the  Amer- 
iean  ship  in  which  he  sailed;  worked  hard, 
bf  book  and  exercises  in  conversation,  at 
the  study  of  English ;  was  the  one  man 
who  played  the  parts  of  doctor,  nurse,  and 
firieaa  to  a  coloured  seaman  who  broke  his* 
arm ;  made  a  point  of  visiting  every  part 
of  the  ship,  beloir  and  alofl,  mounting  even 
to  the  topmast,  and  drawing  a  decK  plan 
and  section  of  the  vessel,  witn  note  or  the 
name  of  every  part,  to  fix  whatever  could 
he  learnt  about  it  on  bis  memory. 

Of  the  society  of  the  United  States  in 
1636—7  Jacquemont  gives  an  unfavourable 
sketeh.  The  great  men  of  the  Revolution 
were,  he  says,  trained  in  the  old  European 
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school.  They  were  dead,  and  had  left  no 
worthy  successors.  In  Hayti,  a  Republic 
ruled  by  a  Dictator,  Jacquemont  found  his 
brother  Frederic,  impetuous  and  imperiou8| 
newly  out  of  trouble  produced  by  a  duel, 
busy  with  the  cares  of  the  involved  estate) 
he  represented,  lord  of  the  person  of  a  na- 
tive lady  who  had  a  large  independent 
business ;  a  contentious  gentleman,  to  whom 
hisstudious  and  quiet  brother  Victor  seemed 
to  be  wanting  in'  pluck,  though,  finding  it 
impossible  to  quarrel  with  him,  he  coul4 
love  him  heartily.  Victor  Jacquemont  was 
hospitably  put  into  occupation  of  a  country- 
house,  which  he  had  all  to  himself,  and 
where  he  studied  rocks  and  plants  and 
multiplied  dried  specimens  from  morning 
until  night.  Returning  to  New  York,  he 
travelled  south  and  nortn,  and  still  declared 
that  the  great  body  of  the  population 
learnt  nothing  more  than  was  needful  to 
enable  each  to  earn  his  monev,  end  that 
the  Americans  had  neither  the  numour  nor 
the  social  graces  whereby  some  contrive  to 
hide  their  ignorance.  Trained  in  the 
school  of  the  French  Encyclopaedists,  he 
saw  only  the  worse  side  of  their  Puritanism. 
Comparing  their  Sundays  with  their  week- 
days, he  spoke  of  the  Bsole  as  *'  the  scourge 
of  America,"  and  said  that,  if  the  peome 
really  believed  what  they  professed  to  bo« 
lieve,  they  could  not  live  as  they  do. 

JaG<)uemont*s  scepticism  was  a  product 
of  his  time,  part  of  a  general  reaction  against 
blind  sutnection  to  authority,  and,  like 
Shelley,  he  judged  precept  by  practice 
that  fell  short  of  his  own  natural  sense  of 
right.  His  philosophy  taught  him  to  con- 
quer his  passions,  to  cultivate  his  powers, 
and  to  live  so  that  his  life  should  be  service- 
able to  the  community.  On  the  voyage 
out  to  America,  when  he  was  playing  the 
part  of  Good  Samaritan  to  the  man  who 
had  been  disabled  by  a  broken  limb,  he  ob- 
served that  nobody  else  took  any  interest  in 
his  patient,  or  even  troubled  himself  to  ask 
a  formal  question  about  him.  In  India,  as 
everywhere  else,  Jacquemont  lived  for  his 
duty.  He  worked  at  Hindqptanee  and 
Persian  as  he  had  worked  at  En^rlish;  he 
even  read  as  he  rode  on  his  Indian  marches, 
when  the  way  was  dull,  was  active  at  every 
halting-place  in  the  collection  and  prepara- 
tion ot  his  specimens,  and  in  makins^  scien- 
tific observations  of  the  countrv.  In  Cashr 
mere,  where  the  man  who  before  his  time 
had  the  best  opportsnities  of  observation 
spoilt  them  by  aevotion  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  land,  Jacauemont  still  lived  as  a  philoso- 
pher, and  indeed  got  from  Runjeet  Singh 
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the  title  of  Aflatoan  nl  Zeman,  the  Plato  of 
the  Age,  and  sometimes'  Aristotelis  or  Bo- 
rates—  i-e.  Socrates.  The  same  poten- 
tate showed  his  more  substantial  apprecia- 
tion of  the  worth  of  the  young  French  trav- 
eller by  offering  him  the  post  of  Viceroy  of 
Cashmere,  worMi,  to  the  native  dignitary 
who  had  last  held  it,  five  hundred  rupees  a 
day  in  salary,  and  about  fourteen  laks  bf 
.  rupees  a  year  in  perquisites.  Jacquemont 
renised  the  honour,  laughing,  as  he  replied, 
that  such  things  were  below  the  notice  of 
an  Aflatoun.  Upon  which  he  says,  "  Run- 
jeet  almost  apologized  to  me  for  the  unsuit- 
ableness  of  his  proposal." 

The  illustration  of  Jacquemont*8  personal 
eharacter  by  his  letters  from  India  is 
strengthened,  in  the  volumes  now  published, 
by  the  introduction  of  some  new  features  of 
considerable  interest.  With  a  Spaniard  at 
Calcutta,  Joseph  Hezeta,  who  shared  his 
political  feelings  and  seems  also  to  have  had 
a  cross  in  love,  Jacquemont  established  a 
warm  friendship,  and  the  letters  to  this  gen- 
tleman, which  only  now  appear,  abound  in 
bright  touches  of  character.  M.  de  Meslay, 
a  captain  in  the  French  navy,  who,  when 
afloat,  suffered  continuaUy  firom  sea-sick- 
ness, went  out  with  Jacquemont  in  the  Z^e, 
to  take  the  post  of  Governor  at  Pondicherrv. 
In  letters  written  afterwards  to  him,  and^  in 
the  letters  of  Jacquemont  to  the  managing 
body  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  which  also 
now  appear  for  the  first  time,  we  have  a 
lively  representation  of  the  difficulties 
caused  by  his  inadequate  travelling  allow- 
ance, and  of  the  sell-denial  with  which  he 
restricted  himself  to  the  barest  necessaries 
that  he  might  accumulate  a  small  fund  for 
scientific  purposes.  In  fact,  no  sacrifice 
that  Jacquemont  could  have  made  would 
have  sufficed  if  he  had  not  won  to  himself  so 
many  friends  in  India.  Upon  his  arrival  at 
Calcutta  he  charmed  both  the  Governor- 
General,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  his 
wife,  so  that  he  became  rather  a  familiar 
friend  than  a  guest  in  Grovemment  House, 
cultivating  English,  and  talking  of  music 
and  poetry  *with  Lady  Bentinck  in  the 
morning,  and  spending  his  evenings  in 
grave  talk  with  Lord  William  by  the  hour 

Sgether  in  a  comer  of  the  drawing-room, 
e  lefc  Calcutta,  in  November,  1829,  for 
Delhi,  by  way  of  Benares,  Bundelcund,  and 
Agra.  Then,  taking  Delhi  For  head-quar- 
ters, he  went  north  to  the  Himalayas,  and 
■pent  three  months  in  exploration  of  their 
fiidian  slopes,  forming  collections  of  their 
plants,  ana  making  a  fresh  study  of  their 


geology,  from  the  sources  of  the  Ganges  to 
the  banks  of  the  Sutlej.  ThiB  journey 
brought  him  to  Simlah,  whence  She  detare 
of  knowle^e  tempted  him  to  cross  into  Ti* 
bet.  In  Tibet  also  he  travelled  for  three 
months,  pushing  eastward  beyond  the  first 
Chinese  posts.  When  he  had  gone  to  the 
north  as  far  as  Ladak,  the  chills  of  autumn 
warned  him  to  return  to  Delhi,  which  he 
reached  in  December,  1880.  Tn  winter 
quarters  there,  he  heard  of  the  Revolution 
of  July,  and  his  old  political  aspirations  for 
his  country  were  again  astir.  At  a  dinner 
in  celebration  of  that  event  he  made  an  en- 
thusiastic speech  in  English,  ending  with  a 
toast,  "  To  concord  between  France  and 
England."  In  the  former  volumes  of  his 
correspondence  the  whole  speech  is  to  be 
found,  repeated,  in  English  in  a  letter  to 
his  father.  A  French  ofiicer.  General  Al- 
lard,  who  had  trained  the  army  of  Rnnjeet 
Singh,  had  now  procured  for  Jacquemont  an 
invitation  to  Lahore.  In  March,  1831,  he 
began  his  exploration  of  the  Punjaub.  On 
the  8th  of  May  he  entered  Cashmere,  where 
he  studied  during  five  months  the  natural 
history  of  a  country  which  had  been  inac- 
cessible to  European  travellers  since  the 
time  of  Bemier,  in  166S.  In  September  he 
revisited  Lahore,  and  it  was  there  that  the 
chief  who,  fix>m  the  command  of  a  gang  of 
robbers,  had  raised  himself  to  absolute  rule 
over  twenty  millions  of  men,  offered  Jac* 
quemont  the  Yiceroyalty  of  Cashmere.  Rnn- 
jeet Singh's  dominions  were  to  the  French 
traveller  a  fairyland  of  gifh  in  money,  food, 
horses,  and  all  that  he  could  be  supposed  to 
want  From  the  Punjaub  he  returned  to 
Delhi,  where  he  enjoyed  European  hospitali- 
ty until  he  proceeded  across  Rajpootanab 
to  Bombay.  On  the  5th  of  June  he  waa  at 
Poonah,  where  he  had  an  attack  of  cholera, 
and  lay  for  five  days  between  life  and  death. 
He  went  on  before  he  was  ^eQovered,  con- 
tracted a  fresh  illness  in  the  ^stilential  for- 
ests of  Salsette,  reached  Bombay  on  the  9th 
of  October  much  exhausted,  took  to  his 
bed,  and  died  there  after  an  illness  of  thirty 
days.  His  intention  had  been,  from  Bom- 
bay, to  descend  the  chain  of  the  Ghauts  of 
Malabar  to  Cape  Comorin,  then  oome  up 
by  the  coast  of  Coromandel  to  embark  for 
Irance  at  Madras  or  Pondicherry.  Instead 
of  the  great  books  he. meant  to  write  when 
he  came  back  to  France,  we  have  letten 
and  journals  which  represent  so  naturally 
the  charm  o^  a  most  winning  character  in 
all  its  aspects,  that  they  add  the  interest  of 
biography  to  the  bright  record  of  travel. 
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Vrom  The  Batorday  Berlew. 
8GKNXRT  AND  80CIBT7  IN  HAUBiriUS.  • 

Maukitius  is  a  place  that  deserves  to  be 
well  remembered  and  well  described.  The 
reports  which  visitors  and  residents  give  o£ 
it  induce  the  belief  that  there  are  few  more 
beautiful  islands  in  the  world.  The  views 
which  we  have  seen  of  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour  of  Port  Louis  remain  impressed  on 
our  memories  with  the  harmonious  confusion 
of  quaint  mountain-peaks  rising  in  the  back- 
ground from  shores  frino^ed  with  spreading 
palms  and  cocoa-nuts.  Nothing  can  be  more 
strangely  picturesque  than  the  con6guration 
of  the  mountains,  and  a  sail  round  the  island 
must  present  them  to  the  eye  in  multiform 
rariety.  Nor  is  the  landscape  the  only  strik- 
ing view  which  Mauritius  oners.  Composed 
as  its  population  is  of  almost  every  Eastern 
and  African  element,  with  two  or  three  Eu- 
ropean elements,  the  traveller  is  perpetually 
meeting  new  types  of  physiognomy  and  new 
styles  of  costume.  Add  to  these  specimens 
of  novelty  a  tropical  sky,  cloudless  by  day 
and  night  for  four  months  of  the  year,  and 
in  the  not  season  vexed  by  tempests  such  as 
we  rarely  witness  in  these  colder  climes; 
houses  built  in  a  fashion  utterly  unknown  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Western  Europe;  fruits 
and  flowers  of  a  form,  flavour,  and  beauty  un- 
dreamed of  by  the  mass  of  un travelled  Eu- 
ropeans ;  and  it  is  clear  that  this  island  has 
Eretensions  to  be  described  by  one  who  com- 
ines  the  Qualities  of  an  artist  and  a  poet 
Hiat  Mr.  boyle  is  neither  one  nor  the  other 
detracts  much  from  the  efiect  of  his  work. 
Still  though  his  book  has  no  particular  ani- 
mation, and  is  ueformed  by  that  most  detest- 
able of  faults,  an  affectation  of  facetiousness 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  his  faculty  of  ob- 
servation has  enabled  him  to  see  many 
thinn  which  are  worth  knowing.  If,  with 
this  faculty,'  he  bad  combined  those  of  vivid 
imagination  and  poetical  description,  his 
record  would  have  been  more  likely  to  live 
than  it  now  is. 

The  following  is  his  description  of  the 
Port  Louis  population :  — 

Too  can  have  no  idea  how  striking  and  va- 
ried a  feature  of  life  in  Port  Louis  is  its  popula- 
tion. You  have  natives  from  every  p^rt  of  the 
Tift  continent  of  India,  all  difl^ring  not  less  in 
featare  than  io  form.  Wcedv  and  athletic  men, 
ifflperinl  lookint;,  .b^  far  the  rarest  of  the 
tvo ;  and  misrrable,  insignificant  women.  They 
are  of  aU  hoes  aiid  shades.    In  the  course  of 
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half  an  hour's  walk,  you  stumble  on  Parsees, 
Arabs,  Cingalese,  Chinamen,  Lascars,  Malays, 
Mosambiques.  and  MalgAches  (  natives  of  Mad- 
agasear^.  Add  to  these  the  negro,  the  mulatto, 
the  French  Creole,  the  English  Creole ;  nor  do 
I  throw  in  all  the  other  Europeans.  Picture  to 
yourself  the  confusion  of  tongues  and  diversity 
of  costume  of  all  this  small  Babel.  Nothing 
can  be  more  diverting  to  the  eye,  at  least  to 
mine,  than  a  drive  or  a  stroll  through  the  most 
firninented  thoroughfares  of  Port  Louis. 


This  motley  group  testifies  to  one  of  the  ffreat- 
est  economical  experiments  ever  made.  iMau- 
ritiushad  a  large  slave  population  both  before 
and  after  its  cession  to  England.  When  eman- 
cipation came,  its  negro  population,  like  that 
or  other  tropical  colonies,  ceased  to  work,  or 
worked  but  poorly  in  the  cane-fields.  Mau- 
ritius  was  then  wholly  uncleared  in  the  cen- 
tral parts,  and  its  forests  afforded  ample 
ground  for  the  emancipated  population  to 
squat  in.  It  seemed  mute  probable  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  island  would  dwindle  away, 
and  that  the  wealth  which  its  connection 
with  England  had  introduced  into  it  would 
disappear.  Fortunately  Mauritius  possessed 
one  grand  resource  which  was  denied  to  the 
West  Indian  colonies.  It  was  near  India ; 
and  the  labouring  population  of  India  was 
known  to  be  poorly  paid  and  fed.  It  was 
suggested  that  labourers  should  be  brought 
down  to  replace  the  negroes  on  the  estates. 
The  first  experiment  was  mism;^naged  and 
failed.  Not  only  did  it  fail,  but  it  roused 
the  suspicions  of  the  London  philanthropists, 
who  thought  they  saw  in  it  an  attempt  to  re» 
introduce  slavery  under  another  name.  The 
local  Govemment  sympathized  with  this 
fear,  and  directed  its  influence  rather  to- 
wards preventing  than  facilitating  the  immt- 
? [ration.  Ultimately,  the  accession  of  Lord 
rrey  to  the  Colonial  Office  disarmed  the 
Exeter  Hall  party,  if  not  of  its  jealousy,  at 
any  rate  of  its  hostility,  ai)d  the  Indian  im- 
migration was  placed  on  a  footin?  which, 
while  it  supplied  solvent  planters  with  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  labour,  satisfied  the  scruples 
of  all  reasonable  humane  men.  It*  F^rd  Grey 
had  never  done  any  thin*;  else  during  his 
tenure  of  the  seals  of  the  Colonial  Offife,  he 
would  have  done  enough  to  oarn  tho  grati- 
tude of  the  coloni:4ts  by  his  successful  eflbrts 
to  reconcile  the  claims  of  humanity  with  the 
interests  of  the  planters.  Perhaps  no  sys- 
tem was  ever  better  worth  being  studied  by 
philosophical  economists  than  the  code  m 
mstmctions  under  which  the  transport,  em- 
ployment, and  protection  of  Coolin  immi- 
grants into  Mauritius  was  Hciuri^d.  The  re- 
scdts  are  a  production  of  sugar  more  than 
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doubled  since  the  time  of  emaDcipation,  an- 
nual exports  to  the  value  of  one  million  and 
a  quarter,  and  an  Indian  population  in  the 
proportion  of  about  two  to  one  to  all  the 
other  inhabitants.  With  such  a  laro^e  alien 
element  Mauritius  presents  many  features 
purely  Indian  to  the  £nglish  observer.  Mr. 
Bovle  thus  describes  the  appearance  of  the 
Indians  in  the  Bazaar  of  Port  Louis  :  — 

All  over  these  stone  floors,  before  their  re- 
spective heaps  of  vegetables  and  fruits  and  flow- 
ers, of  which  some  are  tumbling  ov^er  oat  of  the 
brimful  baskets,  some  piled  up  on  the  ground, 
YOU  see  squatted  little  parties  of  Indian  women. 
I7aml)erle88  plump,  small,  stark  naked  urchins 
of  both  sexes  are  iniuning  and  frisking  about,  or 
sprawling  and  playing  at  their  mothers'  sides. 
They  look  like  so  many  pieces  of  dark  polished 
marble,  or  still  more  like  the  little  chocolate  flg- 
«res  in  the  bonbons  shops  on  the  Paris  Boufe- 
fvrds.  These  market  women  me,  with  few  ex^ 
eeptions,  very  handsomely  dressed,  and  evidently 
the  B.'iEoar  U  held  to  be  worth  the  pains  of  a  lit- 
tle daily  coquetry.  Fresh  buds  aim  leaves  are 
often  twisted  into  their  black  silken  shining  hair, 
along  with  a  profusion  of  gold  or  silver  orna- 
ments. The  ear  and  nose  are  loaded  with  rings. 
In  the  nose  one  rarely  sees  more  than  one,  but 
often  large  enough  to  fall  below  the  HpB,  and 
so  far  convenient,  as  it  is  possible  to  eat  through 
it.  In  a  single  ear  I  have  counted  as  many  as 
five  rings,  of  differem  shapes,  while  in  the  other 
you  may  see  but  one.  Indians  do  not  consider 
such  a  want  of  conformity  in  had  taste,  and  I 
rather  agree  with  them.  These  ear-rings  are 
generally  set  with  roue:hly  cut  emeralds  or  ru- 
bies, or  pearls,  but  they  are  seldom  of  any  size. 
Look  at  that  woman,  . .  her  round  plump  shoul- 
ders are  quite  bare.  A  bright  apple-green  muslin 
drapery  with  a  crimson  or  lilac  boraer  is  drawn 
across  her  ftili  and  scarcely  oonoealed  bosom. 
With  this  she  wears  a  tight-fitting  silk  jacket  of 
some  dark  rich  colour.  A  mass  of  deep  orange 
folds  of  a  thicker,  material  twines  about  her  l^gs 
whioh,  however,  are  left  sufficiently  uncovered 
to  display  rho  anklets  and  numberless  toe  rings- 
The  cros<  divisions  of  her  hair  between  the  roots 
are  bedaubed  with  a  blood-co'oured  port  of  paste. 
A  round  rtpot  of  the  same  about  as  big  as  an  ofil- 
cfal  wafer  is  on  her  forehead,  and  the  innde  of  her 
mouth  is  nearly  as  red  wiih  the  Juiee  of  the 
betel  nut  she  is  chewins:.  Sometimes  Ae  paint 
descends  in  a  straight  line  to  the  very  tip  of  the 
nose.*  . .  Her  arms  are  tattooed  and  loaded 
with  broad  circles  uf  gold  or  silver  crowded  to- 
gether between  the  shoulder  and  elbow,  and 
again  fn»m  the  wrists  upwards  nearly  to  meet 
the  others  These  women  often  look  as  if  they 
were  half  in  armour.  As  a  variety,  knobs  of 
one  or  tlie  other  metal  dangle  fk>m  thongs  of 
leather ;  an  *  the  throat  is  endncled  by  a  plain 
eoliar,  not  unlike  an  Bnglish  dog's,  bat  or  the 
above-named  more  costly  material ;  or  there  is  a 
row  of  lar^re  golden  or  silver  coins,  aoveiei  ns, 
QX  rupees,  or  some  piece  of  money  or  other,  wiih 


a  small  wue  or  cyimson  thread  run  through 
them.  Now  and  then  one  sees  a  face  as  remark- 
able for  beanty  and  regularity  of  featnie  as  the 
costume  is  for  its  richness,  but  as  a  rule  you  do 
not  meet  with  many  handsouie  Indian  women. 

No  place  in  the  world,  we  should  think,  not 
even  excepting  Malta,  can  present  such  a 
varied  contra^  of  colours,  faces,  costumetb 
and  languages  as  this  small  colony. 

That  the  Indian  immigration  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  is  clear  from  the  character 
of  the  emancipated  negroes.     Our  author 
is  evidently  afraid  of  provoking  the  wrath 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  but  he  cannot 
help  speaking  his  mind  about  the  short- 
comings of  the  neero,  who  is  in  Mauridoa 
very  much  what  ne  is  in  Barbadoes  and 
Jamaica,  ovlj  less  stalwart  in  frame,  and 
less  insolent  in  demeanour.    Like  his  more 
Western  compatriot,  he  is  fond  of  dreaa, 
show,  holidays,  and  idleness.    Though  he 
can  work,  he  won't.    Despite  their  love  of 
finery,  *'  the  genuine  black  natives  of  the 
island  are  almost  universally  filthy  in  their 
habits,  and  in  their  persons  too;  and  sloven- 
ly to  the  last  degree,  if  not  disgustingly 
dirty,  in  their  dress ;  generally  both."    It  is 
recorded  that  during  the  memorable  and 
fatal  cholera  of  1854  there  were  negro  huts 
in  which  bottes  vemiea  and  shirts  with  cam- 
bric  fnlls  and  dandy  gloves  were  to  be 
found,  but  not  a  blanket  or  a  single  pot, 
pan,  or  basin  in  which  broth  could    be 
cooked  or  served.      The    natural    conse- 
quence was  that  the  negro  population  pei^ 
ished  in  excess  bevond  all  others.    That 
such  a  population  sliould  eschew  domestic 
service  except  for  its  own  oecasional  con- 
venience,  and  then,  when  it  found  it  oon- 
venient,  should  perform  its  duties  carelessly 
and  faithlessly,  was  only  too  likely.     Un- 
fortunately, education,  which  was  expected 
to  correct  these  defects  of  the  negro  mind, 
has  only  made  them  worse.    The  young 
negro,  in  addition  to  dit>i iking  work,  learns 
to  despise  it ;  and,  as  he  has  not  conceived 
the  iaea  of  preferring  his  claim   to  the 
estates  of  the  white  inhabitants,  he  is  forced 
to  supply  the  necessities  of  his  easy  life  by 
petty  thefl.    But,  idle  and  thievish  as  the 
negro  of  the  present  day  is,  he  is  the  same 
jocund,  laughing,  reckle^^s  being  that  he  ia 
everywhere  else,  when  not  warped    and 
soured  by  political  teachings. 

Our  autnor  speaks  thus  of  the  mixed  <*— 
or  mulatto — races :  — 

I  have  been  told  that,  as  a  class,  the  Mnlattoes 
are  exceedingly  corrupt ;  titat,  as  witnesses  in 
court,  peijury  is  almost  openly  for  the  highest 
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bidder;  tlwt  in  the  definitioii  of  the  words 
right  and  wrong,  they  allow  thenaselves,  on  all 
eabjects,  a  fkr  wider  latitude  than  the  unmixed 
race.  I  know  not,  but  if  they  do,  is  there  not 
an  excuse  for  them  which  the  others  cannot 
•hare?  Have  they  not  sprang  from  vice? 
Waa  not  their  rery  origin  a  want  of  principle  i 
Dnring  a  long  aeries  of  years  no  white  man 
thonght  it  in  any  way  Sncambent  upon  him  to 
many  the  black  mother  of  his  children ;  and 
even  now,  I  believe  it  is  the  exception  to  the 
mle. 

It  ii  curious  that,  allowine  this  premiae, 
he  deduces  the  inference  tnat  the  future 
mlers,  magistrates,  judges,  and  proprietors 
of  the  colony  ought  to  come  from  this  race. 
If  so,  it  will  be  a  bad  look-out  for  the  island. 
The  whole  question  is  beset  with  difficulties, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  speak  fully  about  it 
without  wounding  the  feelings  of  some  per- 
son or  other.  We  believe  the  preyalent 
impression  on  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
lived  long  in  tropical  colonies  t  be  that  con- 
tinued intermarriages  between  mulattoes, 
particularly  between  mulattoes  who  are 
each  removed  in  equal  degrees  from  white 
and  black,  are  not  likely  to  be  iraitful,  and 
that  intermarriages  between  the  descend- 
ants of  these  persons  must  ultimately  be 
sterile.  Some  who  speak  with  a  knowledge 
of  this  class  declare  that  the  mulatto 
race  must  die  out  i^nleas  recruited  by 
alliances  between  white  men  and  negro 
women,  alliances  which  are  becoming  rarer 
than  they  were.  The  alternative  is  absorp- 
tion into  one  or  other  of  the  two  oonstit- 
nent  races.  On  the  whole,  moral  and 
physical  conditions  seem  to  fight  against 
the  future  ascendancy  of  the  mulattoes, 
who,  gifted  as  they  may  be  with  quick  and 
active  intelligence,  are  feeble  in  frame,  and 
sensitiye,  conceited,  and  impulsive  in  char- 
acter. Some  of  their  best  trained  men 
are  very  gocAl  indeed,  but  do  not  seem  to 
exercise  as  much  influence  as  they  ought 
over  the  opinions  or  the  conduct  of  their 
fellows. 

There  seem  to  be  two  attractions  in 
Mauritius  which  counterbalance  the  draw- 
back:! of  bad  servants  and  distance  from 
England ;  one  is  a  beautiful  climate,  the 
other  is  beautiful  scenery.  Oar  author  is 
DO  poet ;  but  even  from .  his  prosaic  pages 
we  gather  bow  great  an  enjo^pient  it  must 
be  in  a  bright  fine  May  evening  to  lounge 
in  a  verandah,  a  gentle  breeze  fanning 
one's  face,  the  thermometer  standiag  at  70 
degrees,  and  the  clear  unclouded  sky  bright 
with  the  beauty  of  the  Milky  Way  and  the 
|;lary  of  the  Hoatbcm  Cross.  Then  what  an 
idea  it  gives  one  of  a  famriant  Flora,  to 


read  of  verandahs  and  door  lintels  overw 
hung  with  clustering  stephanotis  and  wax- 
flowers  ;  of  groves  of  jambrosa  and  hibiscus ; 
of  hedges  of  aloe  and  \acoa;  of  avenues 
of  palm  trees  and  casuarinas  1  How  charm- 
ing must  be  those  evening  drives  home 
from  Port  Louis  over  the  Western  Hills, 
under  trees  rich  with  blossom  and  prodigal 
of  fira^ance,  the  grotesque  peaks  of  the 
volcanic  mountains  glowing  with  the  amber 
and  violet  tints  of  a  tropical  sunset  1  Then, 
again,  how  enjoyable  must  be  the  shooting 
excursions  into  the  primieval  forest,  whejw 
there  still  linger  remnants  of  the  deer 
which  once  monopolized  the  centre  of  the 
island  1^  How  cordial  that  primitive  hospital- 
ity which  the  French  hahitans  still  pride 
themselves  on  extending  towards  all  stran- 
gers who  penetrate  into  their  remote  set- 
tlements! Nor  can  we  help  suspecting 
that  the  French  planter  is  a  much  more 
sensible  fellow  than  his  English  neighbour. 
While  the  latter  is  cursing  the  climate,  the 
servants,  and  the  food,  brooding  over  what 
he  is  silly  eoongb  to  deem  his  nard  lot  in 
being  exiled  from  England,  and  absorbed 
in  the  task  of  amassing  sufficient  money 
wherewith  to  buy  a  stui^k-up  ill-built  houso 
in  Tyburnia,  and  parade  his  family  in  the 
Park  during  the  season;  the  Frenchman, 
more  grateful  for  the  good  which  he  enjoys, 
utilizes  every  resource  of  soil,  climate,  and 
scenery,  builds  his  chftteau  at  the  foot  of  a 
shady  mountain,  or  on  the  confines  of  a 
wooded  ravine,  or  by  the  sofV  and  winsotane 
beauty  of  a  tranc^uil  bay ;  gathers  his  be- 
longings about  him,  brings  from  Paris  the 
bnouterie  of  his  salon  and  the  decoirations 
of  his  bed-room,  and  sets  to  work  to  make 
life  comfortable.  While  the  Englishman  is 
swearing  at  the  privations  of  his  enforced 
exile,  the  Frenchman  is  alleriating  them  by 
care,  diligence,  and  providence.  Between 
the  daily  visits  to  the  sugar-house  he  is 
occupiea  with  procuring  food  or  directing 
its  preparation.  Nowhere  in  the  world  are 
there  better  breakfasts.  Nowhere  is  there 
more  hearty  hospitality.  The  sea  provides 
fish  of  great  variety.  These  make  excel- 
lent boiUUe  bausey  to  which  additional 
piouancy  is  ffiven  by  the  piments,  of  which 
different  kinds  abound.  Then  turkeys  grow 
to  a  size  and  a  flavour  rarely  known  in 
England.  Add  to  these  a  curried  fowl  and 
a  bottle  of  cooled  claret,  and  the  breakfast 
of  the  French  habitant  meri^  all  praise. 
Nor  is  its  savour  impaired  by  the  reflectioB 
that  Madaoseand  her  daughters  have  taken 
a  penonal  interest  in  its  concootion.  Neith- 
er, as  we  gather  from  oar  author,  are 
Frenoh  hospitalities  ooafined  to  the  coon- 
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trj.  The  houses  in  Port  Lonis  exhibit  a 
nu  in  urbe.  Detached,  and  surrounded  by 
gardens,  they  luxuriate  in  flowers  and 
shrubs.  In  the  evening  their  saloons  are 
lighted  up,  and  music  and  dancing  reward 
the  unceremonious  visits  of  friendly  neigh- 
bours. The  Creole  ladies  are  famous  for 
that  charm  of  manner  which  is  inspired  by 
self-possession,  simplicity,  and  good  na- 
ture. 

Such  are  the  enjoyments  of  a  colony  in 
which  English  wealth  and  French  refine- 
ment have  combined  to  turn  the  prodigal 
gifts  of  nature  to  account,  and  to  reproduce 
the  comforts  and  civilization  of  European 
life.  We  only  regret  that  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Boyle  has  not  done  justice  to  toe  beauties 
of  the  colony,  or  his  own  appreciation  of 
them.  We  cannot,  however,  conclude 
without  expressing  the  hope  that  the  horri- 
ble details  which  he  has  ^ven  of  the  ne^« 
lect  of  all  sanitary  prorisions  in  Port  Louis 
may  awake  the  conscience  of  its  municipal 
rulers,  and  urge  them  to  take  some  means  for 
preyenting  a  recurrence  of  that  frightful 
epidemic  which  has  recently  avenged  their 
disgraceful  indifference  to  the  laws  of 
cleanliness  and  health. 


WILDBB  DWIGHT. 

A  6IMPLB,  spirited,  and  graphic  sketch 
of  the  career  of  another  of  those  young  sol- 
diers whose  lives  are  the  property  of  the 
country  for  the  sake  of  which  they  were  laid 
down.  The  value  of  such  faithful  records 
will  increase  as  time  goes  on,  becoming  the 
storehouse  from  whose  treasures  will  be 
drawn  the  true  history,  which  shall  yet  be 
written,  of  the  struggle  through  which  we 
have  not  yet  passed.  And  more  than  this, 
the  record  of  a  life  and  death  like  that  of 
Wilder  Dwight  affords  a  most  profitable, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  attractive,  ex- 
ample to  those  who  must  take,  in  ovir 
oounlry*s  history,  the  places  left  vacant  by 
those  too  early  lost,  who  should  have  been 
our  future  strength,  who,  though  dead,  yet 
speaking  in  these  touching  annals,  will  yet 
be  that  strength  through  the  lives  inspired 
by  theirs.  s. 

From  The  Boston  Advertiter. 

Wilder  Dwight  was  bom  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1838.  In  1846 
he  went  to  Exeter  Academy ;  he  spent  six  | 


months  in  1848-9  in  a  private  military 
school  at  West  Point;  and  he  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1853.  In  1857  he 
began  the  practice  of  the  .law  in  Boston. 
In  1861  he  was  commissioned  as  major  of 
the  2d  re^ment  of  Massachusetts  volun- 
teers; during  Creneral  Banks's  retreat  in 
May,  1862,  he  was  taken  prisoner ;  in  Jane 
he  was  commissioned  as  lieutenant-colonel 
of  his  regiment;  in  August  he  was  ex- 
changed; he  was  wounded  at  Antietam, 
and  he  died  after  two  days 'near  the  field 
of  battle,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1862. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  men  whom  Missa- 
chusetts  lost  in  the  war,  and  the  memoir  of 
him  written  by  his  mother  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  Harvard  Memorial 
Biographies. 

But  within  the  limits  necessarily  imposed 
on  the  writers  of  the  Harvard  Memorial 
Biographies,  the  character  of  a  man  like 
Wilder  Dwight  could  not  be  fully  set  forth, 
nor  could  the  best  use  be  made  of  his  volu- 
minous letters,  —  a  record  of  the  military 
operations  in  which  he  shared,  —  invalua- 
ble, owing  to  his  clear  intelligence  and  so- 
ber expression.  Accordingly  his  Life  and 
Letters  *  have  lately  been  published  by 
Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields  in  a  handsome 
octavo  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  pages, 
embellished  wit)i  an  excellent  likeness  of 
him  in  photograph.  An  appendix  contains 
interesting  matter  relative  to  his  services 
and  death  which  could  not  be  well  incorpo- 
rated with  the  narrative.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  work  and  in  the  selection  of  the 
materials  for  it,  the  same  tender  discretion 
is  everywhere  apparent  which  distinguishes 
the  memoir  already  mentioned,  —  the  same 
combination  of  freedom,  reticence  and  sin- 
cerity which  marks  D wight's  letters.  The 
symmetry  of  the  work  represents  faithfully 
the  symmetry  of  his  character ;  and  thu9,  b^ 
something  more  than  the  mere'  facts  of  his 
history,  the  reader  is  led  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  man. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Wilder  Dwight 
reveal  high  purposes  and  sentiments,  and 
depths  of  feeling  unknown  even  to  many 
who  thought  they  knew  him  well,  — 

"  Silent  silver  lights  and  darks  nndrenmed  of." 

Many  who  loved  and  admired  htm  will 
love  and  admire  him  more  for  this  disclo- 
sure. He  was  a  hard  student  on  prin  'iple; 
yet  without  systematic  st<idy  he  woul  i  hive 
done  much,  for  his  mind  was  one  of  those 

*  Wand  Leitera  qf  mider  Dvrtffki,  L1eBt.*Gol- 
onel  Second  Mass.  Inf.  Vols.  Boston :  Tloknor  ft 
Fields,  180B,pp.361. 
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thai  eannol  mate  time  and  opportoBity  — 
ODe  of  those  in  whioh  etery  fisust,  however 
trivial,  co-ordinatet  itself  for  certain  use, 
and  to  which  everj*  experience  is  an  insfcra- 
ment  of  culture.  A  kind  of  dogmatism  in 
his  youth  was  taking  the  shape  of  resolute 
oonyiction  in  the  man ;  it  was  founded,  not 
on  a  want  of  generosity  (for  who  was  more 
generous  than  he  ?)  but  on  the  clear  deliv- 
erance of  his  oonscienoe  and  his  warship  of 
tnith.  He  venerated  great  and  ^ood  men ; 
and  such  loved  him,  awl  found  faim  modest 
He  was  a  man  of  definite  and  right  aims, 
and  firm  in  the  pursuit  of  them ;  yet  he  was 
free  firom  pride  of  opinion;  and  no  one 
oould  yield  a  point  more  gracefully  than  he, 
when  it  seemed  to  him  just  to  do  so.  The 
distinctive  feature  of  his  mind  was,  doubt- 
less, sound  sense ;  but  he  also  had  in  a  high 
degree  the  royal  faculty  of  imasination, 
wittKHit  which  no  man  can  personauy  influ- 
ence his  fellows,  and  which  in  letters  is  the 
cause  of  style. 


Mr.  R.  W.  Thomsok,  of  Edlnburffh,  has 
at  length  to  all  appearance  succeeded  in 
making  a  steam  locomotive  fit  for  common 
mads.  EBtherto  it  has  been  very  difiicult  to 
lue  steam  power  on  ordinanr  roads,  for  this 
chief  reason  —  that  if  the  wheels  of  the  en- 
gines are  made  smooth,  they  f^l  to  bite  the 
road,  and  slip  instead  of  rolling,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  wheels  are  roughened 
by  spikes  or  by  other  means,  they  destroy 
the  Macadam.  The  invention  of  Mr.  Thom- 
son in  his  Kew  Road  Steamer,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly simple  one,  and  promises  to  be  effect- 
ive. In  a  road  engine  which  he  has  pre- 
pared fbr  the  island  of  Java,  he  has  made 
the  tires  of  vulcanized  indii^rubber.  They 
are  twelve  inches  broad,  and  five  inches 
thick.  The  engine  to  which  they  are  fixed 
weighs  between  four  and  five  tons,  and  yet 
the  wheels,  when  moving  over  soft,  bad  roads, 
or  across  a  soft  gr^  fi«d,  do  not  sink  in  the 
ifightest  degree,  and  scarcelv  leave  their  im- 
press behind,  owing  to  the  elastic  and  cush- 
ion-like character  of  the  material  forming 
the  tires  of  the  wheehk  The  trials  that 
have  been  made  with  the  road  steamer  in 
the  vicinity  of  Edinbuigh  show  that  a  bard 
rigid  material  is  not  necessary  for  biting 
power  in  the  wheel  tires.  Also  that  the 
nibber  has  an  amount  of  durability  beyond 
conception.  No  trace  of  wear  has  shown  it- 
self on  the  surfhce  of  the  rubber  even  thoosrh 
the  triab  have  been  made  over  roads  laid 
with  material  of  the  most  testing  character. 


such  as  broken  and  angular  flints.  The  en- 
gine was  constructed  to  draw  an  omnibus 
weighing  (with  its  load  of  say  thirty  passen- 
^rs)  aMut  four  tons,  on  a  level  road ;  but, 
in  one  of  its  trials  it  ascended  a  hilly  incline 
of  one  in  twelve,  with  a  huge  steam-boiler  in 
tow,  weighing,  with  its  truck,  between  twelve 
and  thirteen  tons.  Its  speed  is  from  nine  to 
ten  miles  per  hour.  Messrs.  Fowler  and 
Co.,  of  Leeds,  are  so  satisfied  with  what  they 
have  seen  of  these  trials  at  Edinburgh,  that 
they  are  about  to  test  Thomson's  india-rub- 
ber tire  system  for  themselves  on  their  own 
traction  engines.  But  the  most  hopeful  to- 
ken of  success  is  this,  that  it  is  guaranteed 
by  the  name  of  Mr.  Thomson,  whose  inven- 
tive faculty  has  already  reached  remarkable 
success,  in  the  late  Exhibition  at  Paris  he 
showed  a  rotary  engine,  which  is  of  the  most 
ingenious  description,  and  which  has  gone 
further  than  any  similar  attempt  to  show  the 
possibility  of  producing  such  an  engine-^ 
one  of  the  chief  puzzles  of  practical  me*> 
chanics.  He  also,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  in- 
ventor of  the  portable  steam  crane.  He 
made  this  machine  possible  by  a  very  simple 
expedient  —  that  of  placing  the  steam-en- 
gine on  the  platform  of  the  crane  as  the 
counterpoise  of  the  load  to  be  litted.  The 
engine  oeing  then  part  and  parcel  of  the  crane 
could  be  moved  with  it  at  pleasure. 

—  Once  a  Week, 


TsQBRE  is  a  colour  much  in  voffue  just 
now  called  Celadon.  It  is  a  sort  of  dull  sea- 
green  —  something  like  green  jade ;  and  it 
plays  a  prominent  part  in  all  French  decora- 
tions ;  but  chiefly  in  porcelain.  I  never  met 
an  Englishman  who  knew  the  meaning  of 
the  term;  and  I  have  asked  dozens  of 
Frenchmen  to  explain  it,  without  success. 
Yet  the  explanation  lies  on  the  surface.  Cel- 
adon is  the  name  of  a  personage  in  D'Urfe's 
romance  of  L'Astree,  distinguished  for  the 
extravagance  of  his  love,  and  from  him  any 
languishing  lover — soft  even  to  stupidity  -^ 
came  to  be  called  a  C^adon.  When  the  tint 
of  a  dull  sea-green  was  brought  under  the  no- 
ilce  of  the  fine  ladies  of  France  they  said  that 
here  was  their  Celadon  ^ain.  It  was  a  tint 
characteristic  of  him,  -^  it  had  all  his  ten- 
dreue  Jhde^  -^  his  heavv  sort  of  tenderness, 
—  and  it  should  be  called  Celadon.  Cela- 
don b  a  colour  that  has  reached  the  point  of 
tenderness,  but  it  is  the  tenderness  of  a  neu-  , 
tral  tint  that  does  not  pretend  to  be  lively. 

——  (/nee  0  PTtseK?. 
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BLACK   HOVDAT. 

« 

What  means  this  throng  of  maideoB 
With  boxes  canvas-clad, 

Which  porters  see 

Expecting  fee 
And  wait  on  mothers  sad  t 

Mammas,  papas,  and  brother! 
Beside  the  carriage  pace, 

So  mach  they  try 

To  check  a  sigh 
And  keep  a  cheerful  face. 

Ah !  Christmas-tide  is  oyer. 
The  holidays  are  done. 

Each  ball-room  biflt 

Yoang  lady  swell 
I9  moorufol,  woe-hegone. 

For  hath  not  Mrs.  Nipbxio, 
With  psdagogaal  craft 

Enclosing  bill 

That  bitter  pill 
Freeorsor  of  a  draft. 

Sent  forth  an  inyitation 

To  make  yoang  ladies  tremble 

On  such  a  day 

She  hopes  she  may 
See  young  friends  re-aesemble  f 

The  joy  of  many  mansions. 
The  pride  of  many  a  hoBMi 

By  road  and  rail, 

Express  and  mail, 
Unhappy  girls  they  oome. 

When  manly  hearts  are  failing. 
And  mothers  sit  in  tears, 

Oh !  hardest  fate 

For  Jahb  and  Katb 
To  combat  with  their  ffears. 

The  joantey  little  comfoit  briogiy 
Such  trials  are  in  store. 

They  almost  drop 

When  cabbies  stop 
A-ftont  o'  th'  hated  door. 

How  kind  the  Dowager  appears 
Till  the  first  night's  expirad, 

•*  The  journey's  long, 

Yon  are  not  strong, 
Fm  sure  you  must  be  tired. 

"  Tour  holidays  you  ha^e  enjoyed. 
Tour  friends  are  well,  I  trust ; 

Now  come  with  me 

And  have  some  tea, 
Be  hungry  'deed  yon  must/' 

Some  flye-and-twenty  perhaps  sit  down 
Around  the  smoking  toast : 

A  sorry  sight. 

No  appetite 
That  any  one  can  boast. 


Teetotallers  may  prattle ; 

It's  yery  plain  to  see,     » 
The  cop  which  cheers 
These  doleful  dears. 

Is  noC  the  cup  of  tea. 

When  left  alone  the  old  ones 
A  little  more  resigned ; 

The  new  girls  meek. 

Afraid  to  speak. 
But  litde  comfort  find. 

Now  Night,  the  old  Ck>nfiBS8or, 
To  listen  to  their  woes : 
What  tears  are  shed. 
When  they're  in  bea, 
He  neyer  will  disclose. 


THE  SEASONS. 
Bt  an   iNyALID. 

I  LOYB  the  Spring. 

It  seems  to  bring 
Fresh  breezes  from  the  Adriatic :  — > 

(The  wind,  at  least. 

Is  from  the  East, 
And  giyes  me  agonies  rhenmatic  I) 

When  Summer's  here^ 

I  hold  it  dear, — 
Of  flowery  wealth  a  gracious  giyer :  — 

(Although  I'ye  got. 

Whene'er  it's  hot. 
Some  touches  of  a  sluggish  liyer.) 

When  Autumn  hints 

With  beauteous  tints 
That  Summer's  song  has  its  cadenaa, 

I  lore  it  well :  — 

(Though  truth  to  tell, 
I  know  it  brings  me  influensa !) 

And  Winter's  snow 

Iloyealso  — 
For  snow  a  seasonable  sight  is :  — 

(Although  there  are 

Uough,  cold,  catarrh. 
Diphtheria,  phthisis  and  bronchitis  I) 


~#hn. 


Cnoiro«e  have  fallen;  those  abominatioiis 
baye  at  last  come  to  grief,  and  there  is  scarcely 
one  to  be  seen  in  all  JParis.  The  fiat  of  CuUm 
has  gone  forth,  and  chignons  are  abolished. 
The  now  way  of  doing  the  hair  is  to  roll  it  up  into 
a  large  flat  cart-wheel  on  the  top  of  the  Dead, 
coming  to  within  an  inch  of  the  forohead.  It 
requites  no  artificial  aid. — Ladiea'  0mm  /'a^ier. 
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■  THE    SWALLOWS    0 
B  OF  CIT£Atrx. 


es,  RguDEt  the  towen, 

ng,  their  mnddy  bowera 

oitmiuws  build  aboaC  Citcauz. 

Bound  the  chsplar-hoose  and  ball, 

From  the  dawn  to  sTenfall, 

Thej  are  fluttering  lo  and  fra 

On  Iheir  never-flafi;ging  ving. 
With  the  paalms  the  brethren  eing 

Blends  their  loud  incesBant  crj ; 
In  and  oat  the  plaglered  nest. 
Never  taking  [bought  of  rest, 

Chattering  these  Bwallova  By. 

The;  distract  the  monk  who  reads, 
BtD  aa  well  who  telb  hii  beada, 

Him  who  wriisa  hii  chronicle : 
In  the  cloiiier  old  and  gtty 
They  are  jubilant  and  gaj. 

In  the  Tei7  charch  a<  well. 

On  the  donnitorj  beds. 

In  refectory  o'er  (he  heads  — 

At  the  windows  rich  with  point, 
Ei^r  dashing,  —  in  and  out 
With  the  maddest,  noisiest  root, 

As  would  anrely  rex  a  saint. 

To  the  abbot  (hen  complain 

Fiona  monks ;  — '  Shall  these  remain 

To  diacnrb  ns  at  onr  prayers  1 
Bid  ns  nesM  and  eg^gs  d«(roy, 
Then  the  birds  will  not  annoy 

Any  more  our  deafened  ear*.' 

Qooth  the  abbot,  smiling  — '  Say, 
Have  not  we,  too,  homes  of  clay, 

Qaile  as  fragile,  not  more  fair ! 
Brothers,  and  shall  we  resolre 
Thar  tabernacles  (o  dissolre. 

Asking  God  our  own  to  spare  t ' 

Not  another  word  of  blame, 
But  ibey  tamed  away  in  ahame. 
So  the  little  birds  had  peace. 

And  the  parapets  among 
Built  and  told,  and  hatched  their  yonng. 
Making  wonderfal  increase. 

When  declined  the  autnmn  snn. 
When  the  yellow  harveat  done. 

Sat  the  swallows  in  a  row 
On  Che  ridging  of  the  roof. 
Patiently,  as  if,  in  sooth. 

Tarrying  for  leaTe  to  go. 


F    CITEATJX. — DEIffcLE  '       I 

Forth  from  ont  the  wwtem  door, 
Came  the  abbot ;  him  before 

Went  a  brother  with  bia  crook. 
And  a  bof  a  bell  who  mng. 
And  a  eilver  cenaer  swung, 

Whilst  another  bore  ^e  book. 

Then  the  abbot  raised  his  hand. 
Looking  to  the  awaUow  band. 

Saying. '  lie,  missa  eati 
Christian  birds,  depart  in  peace. 
As  your  ctues  of  scminer  cease. 

Swallows,  enter  on  yonr  rest. 

'  Now  the  winter  snow  muat  ftiU, 

Wrapping  earth  as  with  a  pall,  ^ 

And  the  alormy  winds  arise.  '    .* 

Go  to  disunt  lands  where  glow  .  ,  _,. 

Deathless  suns,  where  falls  not  snow        ^  , 

From  the  ever  aznie  skies, 

'  Go !  dear  heralds  of  the  rovd,  .    . ,  ^ 

To  the  sweet  unknown  abode. 

In  the  verdant  Blessed  Isles, 
Whither  we  shall  speed  some  day, 
Leaving  crumbling  hones  of  clay 

For  the  land  where  sammer  iinilet. 

'  Go  in  peace  I  your  hours  have  mn. 
Go,  the  day  of  work  ia  done,  , 

Go  in  peece,  my  sons  ! '  he  said. 
Then  the  swallows  spread  the  wing, 
Making  all  the  welkin  ring 

With  tb^ciy,  and  southward  sped. 

~  firat^*  Magatsiit. 


DBIZZLB. 

Wlun  S-  S.  W,  —  Thermometer  at  50. 

Barometer  at  S9,  and  hlHug  I 

Oione !  there  ta  none,  it  is  qnite  appalling  1 
The  air  is  wetted  through.    Bain  very  drifty. 
And  small  and   thick.    The  clouds,   thoogb 
slightly  rifly. 

Dense,  as  a  block  of  masonry  a  wall  in, 

I'm  snre  at  least  a  foot  of  rain  will  fall  in 
The  gauge,  ^though  the  wind  is  rather  shifty. 

I  hate  this  dismal,  datl,  depressing  weather  t 
It  makes  one  croaa,  and  so  inclined  tot  wna- 

Unpleasant  damp,  and  dreary  altogether. 
And  fit  alone  for  ironing  or  mangling  I 
I'd  ntbtr  in  the  hottest  tnnshine  frizile. 
Than  be  washed  oat  by  this  diagnaiing  drlazle. 
—  Am. 
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BLISTOBICAL    SKETCHES     OF    THE  REIGN 
OF  GEORGE  II. 

NO.  I.  —  THE  QUEjBN. 

.  Thksb  »  something  in  the  position  of  sov- 
eloign  which  seems  to  deyelop  and  call  forth 
the  qualities  of  a  wotnan  beyond  that  of  any 
oilier  occupation.  The  number  of  reigning 
women  has  no  doubt  been  very  limited,  bnt 
H  h  curious  to  note  how  kindly  the  feminine 
mind  takes  to  the  trade  of  ruling  whenever 
.  the  opportunity  occurs  to  it.  It  is,  perhaps, 
4riie  only  branch  of  mental  work  in  which  it 
jllflll$ '  attained  a  true  and  satisfactory  great- 
^""^v    The  only  queen  regnant  we  know  of 

was  nobody  was  our  own  placid  Queen 

te.     Such  names  as  those  of  Isabella  of 
),  of  Elizabeth,  and  Maria  Theresa, 

▼#ry  illustrious  examples  of  this  fact. 

Mborian  cannot  regard  those  princely 
with  the  condescending  appro- 
Kch  critics  in  every  other  branch 
loe  and  art  extend  to  womes.    They 
'Are  great  Anona^^hs,  figures  that  stand  fully 
out  against  the  background  of  history  in  the 
boldest  and  most  forcible  lines ;  and  that  in 
^MTf  absolute  contradiction  to  all  conven- 
tional theories.    The  name  at  the  head  of 
Mb  page  is  not  a  historical  personage  of  the 
first  eminence ;  but  it  is  that  of  a  very  re- 
markable woman,  who  holds  no  insignificant 
rank  in  the  long  line  of  English  sovereigns. 
The  period  is  called  the  reign  of  George 
11. ;  but  so  long  as  her  life  lasted,  it  was 
Caroline  who  was  the  Queen. 

The  Gnelph  family,  at  least  in  its  begin- 
Ding,  does  not  furnish  us  with  any  very  in- 
teresting or  dramatic  group.  The  first 
Georges  are  historical  characters  only  be- 
cause they  cannot  help  themselves  —  fiite 
and  the  Protestant  succession  having  been 
too  many  for  them.  They  would  without 
doubt  have  been  more  honoured,  more  re- 
•peetable,  more  at  their  ease  in  every  way, 
had  the  prickly  circlet,  of  which  the  fifth 
Harry  complained,  never  been  placed  upon 
their  homely  brows.  It  was  no  doubt  a 
painful  metamorphosis  for  the  German 
**  L^rdie,"  the  obscure  Elector,  whom  no* 
body  expected  to  cope  with  a  grand  Mo- 
narque,  or  take  up  the  traditions  of  an  im- 
perial court,  to  emerge  out  of  hia  j(^y  little 
uncleanly  Teutonic  paradise,  and  submit 
himself  to  the  caustic  inspection  of  Whig 
wits  and  Jacobite  sneers.  It  was  the  great- 
est sacrifice  of  comfort  to  grandeur  that  has 
iMan  made  in  modem  times.  These  r6yal 
gentlemen  have  been  weighed  in  a  great 


many  balances  of  late  years,  and  the  result  ' 
has  not  been  flattering  to  them,  though  it 
has  not  left  them  altogether  without  credit. 
We  do  not  propose  to  re-open  the  record. 
The  little  monarch,  with  "  his  right  leg  well 
forward,"  and  his  **  eyes  afleur  de  la  fete,** 
and  the  "  dapper  (Jeorge  "  who  succeeded 
him,  have  had  more  than  their  share  of  dis- 
cussion.   But  from  the  year  1727  to  1737 
there  was  another  monarch  in    England 
whose  name  was  not  George  —  a  woman 
not  unfit  to  take  her  place  among  the  reign- 
ing princesses.     Queen  Caroline  is  even  a 
greater  contradiction    to    every  ordinary 
theory  which  ordinary  men  frame  about 
women,  than  are  the  other  sovereigns  who 
have  proved  the  art  of  goveinment  to  be 
one  of  the  arts  within  a  woman's  power;). 
Every  ideal  of  a  good  wife  which  has  ever 
been  conceived  by  man  makes  out  the  mod- 
el woman  to  be  furiously  Jealous  and  vin- 
dictive over  the  mere  suspicion  of  infidelity 
in  her  husband.    Has  not  some  one   said 
that  every  wife  is  a  Queen  Eleanor  in  her 
heart  ?  —  and  it  is  not  only  the  good  woman 
who  is  subject  to  this  infirmity.    The  light- 
minded,  the  careless,  even  the  guilty,  show 
the  same  ruling  passion.     She  who  sins  her- 
self is  not  made   indul^nt  thereby  to  ber 
partner^s  iniquity.     It  is  the  one  fault  which 
no  woman  forgives.     And  again,  the  popu- 
lar imagination    supposes    that  maternity 
destroys  all  power  of  discrimination  in   a 
mother.     She  may  be  wounded,  injured,  in- 
sulted by  her  children ;  she  may  see  them 
do  everything  that*  is  base  and  miserable ; 
she  may  watch  them  sink  into  the  lowest 
depths  of  d^adation  ;  but  she   will  love 
and  believe  m  them  still.    To  these  two 
fundamental  principles  of  a  woman's  na- 
ture, there  is  scarce  a  creature  in  Christen- 
dom who  would  not  seal  his  or  her  adhe- 
sion.    They  lie  beyond  or  above  all  ail- 
ment.   They  are  proved,  and  over  again 
proved,  every  day. 

Queen  Caroline  gives  a  dead  contradic- 
tion to  both.  She  was  an  admirable  wife  ; 
but  her  husband  made  her  the  confidante 
of  his  amours^  and  told  her  about  his  Rosa- 
monds, and  yet  she  never  poisoned,  ^nor 
thought  of  poisoning,  one  of  them.  She 
does  not  even  seem  to  have  been  Jealous. 
Her  historians,  moved  by  the  utter  impossi- 
bility, according  to  all  preconceived  no- 
tions, of  such  extraordinary  philosophy, 
pick  out  here  and  there  the  faint  little  snub 
bestowed  unon  "  my  good  Howard,"  to  show 
that  in  her  heart  this  instinct  of  nature  ex- 
isted warmly  enough,  though  in  constant 
control.  But  the  examples  do  not  bear  out 
the  suggestion ;  for  it  is  hard  if  a  lady,  not 
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to  Bay  a  queen,  may  not  snub  her  bedcbam- 
ber-woman  for  lier  pleasure  without  any 
motire.  And  she  despised  and  disliked  her 
son.  We  are  aware  that  to  say  these  words 
is  as  much  as  to  give  her  cause  over  before 
every  domestic  tribunal.  Monster!  does 
not  every  one  say  ?  Tet  Caroline  was  no 
monster.  She  was  a  woman  and  a  foreign- 
er, and  yet  she  was  more  actively  and  ur- 
gentl/  Queen  of  England  than  any  other 
except  Elizabeth  :  she  was  a  wife,  and  yet 
she  varied  the  form  of  conjugal  wickedness 
by  almost  encouraging  her  husband  in  his 
infidelities :  she  was  a  mother,  yet  gave  up, 
despised,  and  opposed  her  son.  For  the 
first  of  her  contradictory  qualities,  that  of 
power,  she«ins  in  company  with  other  illus- 
trious exceptions  to  tne  common  theory; 
but  in  her  other  faults  she  stands  alone,  or 
almost  alone* 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  apologise  for  or  ex- 
plain such  wonderful  incongruities.  They 
contradict  at  once  the  conclusions  of  expe- 
rience and  those  certainties  which  are  in- 
tuitive and  above  discussion.  If  a  woman 
in  fiction  had  been  created  with  such  fail- 
ings, even  had  she  been  the  highest  heroine 
of  tragedy,  she  would  have  b^n  flouted  as 
an  impossible  creature.  She  would  be  false 
to  nature.  But  the  real  woman  is  very  true 
in  fact,  and  takes  no  heed  about  being  true 
to  nature.  It  is  the  one  great  advant^e 
whrch  fact  has  over  invention,  and. the  his- 
toric over  every  other  Muse.  There  are  no 
unities,  no  consistencies,  no  rule  of  proba- 
bility, to  bind  the  free  current  of  real  life. 
What  a  poet  dare  not  dream  of,  existence 
produces  calmly,  contradicting  its  own  laws, 
setting  aside  the  very  principles  on  which 
its  continuance  and  stability  are  founded. 
But  the  character  in  wbich  such  extraordi- 
nary contradictions  exist  cannot  be  a  sim- 
ple or  superficial  one.»  And  the  office  of 
the  historical  student  is  not  to  delend,  not- 
withstanding the  general  rage  for  rehabili- 
tation, which  has  chaoged  or  attempted  to 
change  so  manjr  of  our  landmarks,  but  only 
to  record,  and  if  possible  to  explain. 

Caroline  was  boru  the  daughter  of  a 
Duke  of  Anspacb,  one  of  the  cluster  of 
little  German  houses  to  which,  for  so  many 
generations,  we  have  owed  our  royal  wives 
and  husbands.  She  was  brought  up  under 
the  care  oC  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  mother  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  (be  daughter  of  the  old  Electress  So- 
phia, of  a  stock  to  all  appearance  both 
sweeter  and  stronger  in  its  feminine  branch* 
es  than  it  has  ever  been  in  its  men.  The 
first  event  in  her  life  is  as  contradictory  at 
the  first  glance  tp  all  its  f^tiira  tenqr,  as  the 


strange  qualities  which  distinguished  her 
in  after  lile  are  contradictory  to  her  woman- 
hood. It  is  said  that  she  was  chosen  by  the 
King  of  Spain  as  his  bride,  under  condition 
of  abandoning  the  Protestant  faith  and  be* 
coming  a  Catholic.  Such  a  change  was 
(and  indeed  we  suspect  is)  no  such  dread* 
ful  matter  in  the  Gremmi  matrimoBial  mar- 
ket, where  princenses  aire  trained  to  bleis 
the  world.  And  Caroline,  far  firom  being  a 
bigot,  or  disposed  k>  exaggerate  the  iiP|iQr^ 
tance  of  religious  distinctions,  shows  Hbw 
symptoms  of  any  religious  conviction  what* 
ever.  She  refused,  however,  this  advant»* 
geous  bargain.  Her  faith,  such  as  it  wg^ 
seems  to  have  been  more  to  her  thai  ^ 
unlucky  but  then  splendid  crown  whi( 
laid  at  her  feet  **  She  could  not  ~ 
vailed  on  to  buy  a  crown  at  so  dear  a 
says  Bishop  Burnet.  Perhaps  at  that 
period  of  her  existence  soma  lingi 
childish  devontness  might  be  in 
of  the  youn^  princess ;  but  there 
been  very  little  piety  round  heTf^ 
showed  small  sign  of  any  in  hep^ 
The  real  cause  of  her  resistance 
was  that,  her  mind,  though  not  rei  _ 
was  essentially  Protestant,  as  a  great  many 
minds  are,  especially  in  Grermany.  tffe 
Protestant  mind  still  exists  and  fioufUbh, 
though  not  always  in  distinct  connaMlBli 
with  a  Protestant  faith ;  and  is  a  far  toss 
conquerable  thing  than  any  system  of  doc* 
trine.  In  such  a  constitution,  a  determined 
dislike  to  submit  to  authority,  to  bind  the 
spirit  down  to  obedience,  or  even  to  profess 
subjection  in  matters  with  which  the  intel- 
lect has  so  much  to  do,  is  infinitely  stronger 
than  the  faculty  of  belief.  Caroline,  we 
suspect,  would  have  been  very  vaj^ue  in  any 
confession  of  her  faith ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  how  difficult  the  profession  of 
Catholicism  would  be  to  a  woman  of  sack 
a  character  and  mind. 

*-  Iler  pious  firmness,"  adds  the  bishop-his- 
torian, **  is  likely  to  be  rewarded  even  in 
this  lif^  with  a  much  better  crown  tfann 
that  which  she  rejected." 

It  was  to  make  Great  Britain  happy,  as 
all  the  poets  twittered,  that  the  choice  was 
made ;  and  she  married  her  George  shortly 
afler,  and  lived  with  him,  in  the  most  sin- 
giUar  version  of  married  life  perhaps  ever  set 
before  the  world,  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
To  judge  it  or  her  by  the  roles  current 
among  ourselves  at  the  present  day  would 
be  both  unjust  and  foolish ;  but  happily  the 
chroniclers  of  the  time  have  lefl  us  to  little 
doubt  about  the  manners  and  customs  of 
that  babblinff  and  talkative  age.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  think  how  little  of  the  same  kind  of 
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iil6asure  our  descendants,  a  hundred  yean 
nence,  will  ^t  out  of  us.  Thanks  to  Sir 
Bowland  Hill  (and  many  thanks  to  him), 
we,  as  a  nation,  write  letters  no  more. 
And  Bomehowi  notwithstanding  the  contra- 
diction which  statistics  would  throw  in  our 
"tee  did  we  venture  on  such  an  assertion, 

fire  4^notfleem  to  be  so  many  of  us  afloat 
the  #orId  nowaidiays  as  there  were  in  the 
■period  when  Horace  Walpole  corresponded 
"fMU  hia  friends.  There  is  no  such  hum  as 
If  a  crowd  breathing  out  of  the  mingled 
mass  of  society  where  fashion  and  politics 
ri  val  and  aid  each  other.  In  the  days  of  the 
.great  Horace  the  buzz  filled  the  aiV ;  quiet 
»le  beard  it  miles  off,  counties  off;  now  a 
mrdonnementj^Wmg  their  ears  like  the 
of  the  waves  oi^  life  in  the  City  when 
md  within  the  silent  aisles  of  St.  Paul's, 
iten  —  now  scraps  of  distinct  talk,  like 
jou  catoh  by  intervals  on  the  skirts  of 
ll^sembly  —  now  an  opening  of  the 
'^'  aome  one  comes  or  goes  —  now  a 
•of  the  countless  mass,  as  some  pa- 
within  its  enclosure.  We  are 
^  lera  now,  and  speak  lower,  and 
F^joy  it.  It  is  a  polite  whisper,  or  it 
is  a  Mif  funereal  drawl,  the  words  dropping 
doi^liilly  and  at  intervals,  like  signal  guns, 
tvUtfi  alone  reaches  us  out  of  toe  crowd 
AttA'Homehow  there  don't  seem  so  many 
pMMile  about;  they  are  climbing  the  Alps 
aou  crossing  the  seas,  and  lectunng  at  Me- 
chanics' Institutes,  and  writing  pretty  books 
—  perhaps ;  or  perhaps  they  are  onlv  of  a 
lower  vitality,  and  make  less  noise,  like  the 
good  children.  When  our  great-grandsons 
write  our  history,  they  will  feel  the  differ^ 
ence ;  for  the  newspapers,  which  none  of  us 
much  believe  in,  will  probablv  have  made 
themselves  utterly  incredible  by  that  time, 
and  have  ceased-  to  be  referred  ta  Let  us 
hope  that  the  New  2iealander  will  bring 
over  with  him  some  old  packets  of  yellow 
letters  written  to  the  first  colonists.  In 
these,  and  in  the  big  mails  that  go  to  India, 
the  budgets  of  news  for  the  boys  who  are 
oat  in  tne  world,  lie  our  only  hope  of  do- 
mefltic  records  in  the  present  silent  age. 

The  Court  of  George  II.,  however,  lies 
dpen  in  a  full  flood  of  Iij|ht  Not  only  do 
everybod^s  letters  contribute  towards  its 
illumination,  but  the  curious  Memoirs  of 
Lord  Hervey,  unique  in  history,  present  it 
before  us  with  a  remorseless  and  impartial 
distinctness.  To  say  that  we  know  it  as 
well  as  if  we  had  lived  in  it,  is  little.  We 
know  it  infinitely  better.  We  know  what 
everybcKly  said  when  the  royal  doors  were 
closed,  an'i  minister  or  bishop  discussed  the 


most  important  of  national  affurs  with  king 
or  queen.  Had  we  but  been  about  Court 
at  the  moment,  the  extent  of  our  observa^ 
tion  could  not  have  gone  further  than  to 
remark  how  Sir  Robert  looked  when  he  left 
the  royal  presence,  or  if  Bishop  Hoadle^ 
was  cheerful  after  his  audience.  And  it  la 
not  a  pleasant  spectacle.  The  age  was  not 
one  in  which  man  believed  in  man,  nor  in 
woman  either,  for  that  matter.  If  wits 
were  not  -sharper,  the  tongue  at  least 
was  less  under  restraint.  Ana  morality,  as 
we  understand  it  nowadays,  does  not  seem 
to  have  had  any  existence.  Most  people 
behaved  badly,  and  nobody  was  ashamed  of 
it.  To  be  sure,  a  great  many  people  behave 
badly  at  all  times ;  but,  at  least|||he  grace  of 
concealment,  of  decent  hypocrisy,  of  out- 
ward decorum,  is  general  in  the  world. 
There  was  no  concealment  in  those  days. 
The  ruling  classes  lived  coarsely,  spoke 
coarsely,  sinned  coarsely,  without  any  illu- 
sion on  the  subject.  The  innocent  and 
virtuous  were  little  less  indecent  than 
the  gross  and  wicked.  Grood  wives,  and 
even  spotless  maiden3,  discussed,  without 
any  pretence  of  shame  or  attempt  at  secrecy, 
the  nasty  adventures  going  on  around  them. 
The  age  was  depraved,  but  it  was  more 
than  depraved  —  it  was  openly  unclean. 
And  yet  many  notable  figures  circulate  in 
this  wicked  and  gossiping  and  unsavoury 
crowd.  The  wickedness  and  unsavouriness 
have  been  largely  discussed  and  set  forth  to 
the  ftdlest  vantage;  yet  there  are  higher 
matters  to  discuss,  into  which  it  is  possible 
to  enter  withonf  falling  absolutely  into  the 
mire.  It  is  hideous  to  hear  the  old  Kin2 
talking  of  his  favourites  to  his  wife's  nno^ 
fended  ears ;  but  the  story  of  their  life  to- 
gether— of  her  rule,  of  her  wisdom,  her  ex- 
traordinary stoicism  and  patience,  her  good 
sense  and  infinite  reasonableness  —  is  a  very 
curious,  almost  unique,  and  often  most  touch- 
ing tale. 

There  is  one  thing  to  be  remarked  to  be- 
gin with,  as  a  circumstance  which  explains 
much  in  the  life  of  Caroline.  It  is  only 
after  she  had  attained  the  fullest  maturity 
of  mind  that  she  takes  her  place  in  history. 
Such  a  hapless  passionate  existence  as  that 
of  Mary  Stuart  is  over  and  closed  for  ever' 
before  the  age  at  which  Caroline  begins  to 
be  fully  apparent  to  us.  Therefore,  natu- 
rally, her  virtues  and  her  faults  are  both  of 
a  different  kind  from  those  which  are  likely 
t6  distinguish  the  earlier  half  of  life.  This 
of  itself  throws  a  certain  light  upon  her 
wonderful  conjugal  tolerance.  She  was 
above  forty  when  she  came  to  the  throne  of 
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Great  Britain.  Before  a  woman  comes  to 
that  ac:e  she  has  learned  much  which  seems 
impossible  to  youtb. 

In  a  barren  soil,  it  is  true,  cultivation 
can  do  but  little,  and  there  is  many  a  wo- 
man who  is  as  much  a  fool  at  forty  as  if 
flhe  had  still  the  excuse  of  being  in  her 
teens.  But  with  the  greater  portion  of 
reasoning  creatures  maturity  makes  a  differ- 
ence. It  teaches  patience  first  of  all ;  it 
teaches  the  absolute  want  of  perfection  that 
exists  everywhere,  even  in  one's  self.  It 
makes  the  human  soul  aware  of  its  inca- 
pacity to  enter  altogether  into  another,  and 
to  be  possessed  ot  its  most  intimate  mo- 
tives; and  it  exalts  the  great  objects  of 
family  pea(^  honour,  and  uni(Hi,  of  pros* 
perity  and  general  respect,  of  sober  duty, 
above  those  enthusiasms  of  love  and  per- 
fection which  are  natural  and  seemly  in 
youth.  A  young  woman  who  had  been  as 
tolerant  as  Caroline  would  have  been 
simply  a  monster.  '  But  a  royal  soul,  on 
the  heights  of  middle  age,  having  lived 
through  all  the  frets  and  passions  of  youth, 
without  becoming  a  ]vhit  less  natural,  sep- 
arates itself  from  much  that  once  seemed 
necessary  to  its  existence.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  say  that  love  perishes  in  the  growth 
and  progress  of  the  mind.  But  love 
changes.  It  demands  less,  it  gives  more. 
Its  ^ifks  are  not  always  flattering  to  the 
receiver,  because  it  is  —  alas  I  —  impossible 
that  it  should  always  retain  the  fairy 
glamour  in  its  eyes,  and  think  all  excellence 
centred  in  the  object  of  its  regard.  It  is  a 
favourite  theory  with  young  people,  and 
chiefly  with  women,  though  one  to  which 
common  life  gives  the  lie  daily,  that  when 
respect  is  gone  love  dies.  Love,  let  us  be 
thankful,  is  a  much  more  hardy  and  vigor- 
ous principle;  it  survives  every  thing  — 
even  imbecility,  even  baseness.  Its  gifts, 
we  repeat,  are  not  always  flattering  to  the 
receiver;  instead  of  the  sweet  thoughts, 
the  sweet  words,  the  tender  caresses,  and 
admiring  enthusiasm  of  its  earlier  days,  it 
often  comes  to  be  pity,  indulgence,  even 
endurance,  which  it  nves;  and  that  with 
a  terrible  disinterestedness  —  **  all  for  love, 
and  nothing  for  reward,"  with  no  farther 
expectation  of  the  recompense  without 
which  young  love  breaks  its  heart  and  dies. 
Old  Love,  by  long  and  hard  training,  finds 
out  that  it  cannot  die ;  it  discovers  that  it 
cin  live  on  the  smaller  and  ever  smaller 
footing;  which  experience  leaves  it.  Like 
a  drowning  creature  on  its  one  span  of 
ro  *k,  it  lives  and  sees  the  remorseless  tide 
rising  round  it  It  survives  ill-usage,  hard- 
ship, injury  of  every  kind,  even  —  and  this 


is  a  mystery  and  miracle,  which  few  can 
understand  —  in  some  strange  way  it  sur- 
vives contempt  Men  and  women  con- 
tinue steadily  —  as  the  evidence  of  onr  own 
eyes  and  ears  will  tell  us  —  to  love  women 
and  men  upon  whom  they  cannot  possibl/ 
look  but  with  a  certain  scorn,  l^ey  are 
disenchanted,  their  eyes  are  opmed,  no 
halo  hangs  any  longer  over  the  rnble  or 
foolish  head  which  once  looked  like  that  of 
a  hero.  His  wife  has  to  shield  the  awn 
firom  other  people's  contempt,  from  blame« 
and  the  penalties  of  misdoing.  She  cannot* 
standing  so  near  him,  shield  him  from  bar 
own ;  but  her  love,  changed,  transfisun  ^ 
embittered,  exists  and  warms  him  stiH. 

The  onl^  distinct  incident  of  Ci 
youth  which  has  escaped  oblivion 
about  the  oflered  crown  which  she 
not  buy  with  the  sacrifice  of  her  Prof 
birthright  History  is  silent  as 
early  married  life,  and  perhaps  it  i9<j 
How  she  may  have  struggled  a^  ~ 
fate  we  cannot  tell ;  and  probabl|ri 
not  be  an  edifying  tale.  She  cam 
land  in  1714,  a  young  mothe^v 
children,  and  not  till  some  years  ai  .  _ 
she  even  appear  as  a  centre  of  socidiy  in 
her  new  country.  When  the  quai 
tween  her  husband  and  his  father 
out  openly,  the  Princess  of  Wales 
her  individual  career.  The  pair  did  miat 
so  many  heirs-apparent  have  done^-tfaey 
set  ap  their  Court  in  avowed  opposition  lo 
the  elder  Court,  which  rarely  holds  its  own 
in  such  a  struggle.  In  this  case  it  had  \em 
than  the  usnal  chance.  The  elder  Coort 
was  dull,  and  coarse,  and  wicked.  It  had 
no  legitimate  queen ;  and  no  charm,  either 
of  wit  or  beauty,  recommended  its  feminine 
oracles,  who  were  destitute  of  any  claim 
on  the  respect  of  the  nation,  and  were 
openly  sneered  and  jeered  at  by  high  and 
low.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Court  of 
*Hhe  Waleses/'  to  <}uote  the  familiar 
phraseology  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  yonng,  gay,  and  bright,  full  of  pretty 
women  and  clever  men.  The  Princess 
herself  was  in  the  bloom  of  her  age,  hand^ 
some,  accomplished,  and  agreeable.  Among 
her  attendants  were  some  of  the  heroines 
of  the  time  —  the  **  fair  Lepell,"  the  sweet 
Mary  Bellenden,  the  ^*good  Howard," 
whose  names  are  still  as  familiar  as  if  they 
had  been  shining  yesterday  upon  an  ad- 
miring world.  **  The  apartments  of  the 
bedchamber-woman  in  waiting,"  says  Wal- 

Sole,  ^^  became  the  fl»hionable  evening  reu- 
ezvons  of  the  most  distinguished  wits  and 
beauties."  Pleasure  of  everv  kind  and 
complexion  was  the    occupation    of  thiii 
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Toydl  housebold.    It  had  little  influence  in 
public  affairs,  and  no  place  in  the  national 
economy.    It  was  free  to  enter  into  all  the 
gaieties  of  a  private  house,  with  all  the 
ij^endour  of  a  palace.     Such  a  position, 
unofficial,  ufHestrained,  without  the  curb 
either  of  filial  or  public  duty,  is  more  pleas- 
ant than  safe  in  most  cases.      But    the 
breach'betiiiien  the  father  and  son  was  too 
desperate  to  give  the  Prince  any  power  of 
nMhief,  so  far  as  the  aflTdrs  of  the  country 
irdre  concerned.    And  he  was  not  more 
depraved  than  it  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered his  princely  duty  to  be,  as  a  man 
§|ual  to  the  responsibilities  of  his  position. 
«  bad  a    '*  favourite,**  because,  in    the 
4|i^nable    code    of  the    time,  such  an 
MBMSdage  was   thought    necessary;    and 
^Spiiqie's  dull  sense  of  his  duty  in  this 
it  would  be  whimsical  if  it  was  not 
But,  strangely  enough,  he  was  all  the 
f^pan  under  the  most  perfect  domes- 
iment.    And  more  strange  still, 
who  was  his  mistress  gives  even 
inquirer  an    impression    of 
^oodnessj  sweetness,  and    truth, 
fit  Hi  hard  to  reconcile  with  her  mis- 
6rali0  position.    For  ten  years  a  racket  of 
phBpparmg  was  kept  up  at  Leicester  Fields. 
jQM'Jaughing  Opposition  jeered  and  jested, 
mK  inade  epijzrams,  and  made  love.    The 
W^ffjr  maids  of  honour  la.ughed  at  the  little 
Prince  to  his  face.    They  indulged  in  all 
kinds  of  obsolete  merr^-makings.      They 
hated  the  King  and  his  Dutch  Queens,  and 
1^    powerful    Minister.      When    the    old 
George  ended,  and  the  new  George  began, 
what  change  was  to  be  in  the  universe  1 
Other  laws,  other  policy,  a  different  regime, 
with  everybody  in  place  who  was    out, 
and  everybody  out  who  was  in,  and  a  gen- 
eral reversal  and    delightful   jumble    of 
heaven  and  earth.     So  everybody  believed, 
and  so  the  Prince  of  ^ Wales  fully  intended 
in  his  choleric  soul.    But  master  and  ser- 
vants alike  reckoned  without  their  Princess. 
While  the  racket  went  on    around   her, 
while  her  naughtv  little   husband    made 
love  before  her  race,  and    his    courtiers 
laughed  in   their   sleeves,  wise    Caroline 
kept  her  bright  eyes  open  —  those    eyes 
of  which  Walpole  says,  'Uhat  they  ex- 
pressed whatever  she  had  a  mind    they 
should"  —  and    looked    on    and    ponder- 
ed.    She  was  ^^  cette  diablesse  Madame  la 
frincesse"  to  her  charming  father-in-law. 
She  was  in  opposition,  like  the  rest,  natui*- 
ally  set  against  the  powers    that    were. 
From  her,  even  more  than  fix>m  her  hus- 
band, might  have  been  expected  a  desire 
to  cross,  and  thwart,  and  run  in  the  face 


of  ever3'thing  that  had  been  be&iTrte^ 
Nous  allona  changer  font  cela,  WJtolt  ufi^er 
sentiment  could  be  expected  to  riie  ii(  the 
breast  of  a  clever  and  impatient  woman,  as 
she  stood  by  for  years  and  watched  the 
Grermans  at  St.  James*8  buying  and  selling, 
and  the  old  King  who  had  driven  herself 
out  of  his  palace,  and  kept  her  daughters 
as  hostages,  petting  his  favourite  Minister? 
Could  anybody  doubt  what  her  feelings 
must  have  been  to  the  whole  obnoxious 
group  —  King,  Jezebels,  Premier  —  who 
kept  all  influence  out  of  her  hands  ?  And 
she  was  German,  like  all  the  others,  and 
knew  as  little  by  nature  what  British  policy 
ought  to  be.  She  must  have  sat  still,  im- 
potent, and  watched  what  they^ere  about, 
as  she  ruled  her  little  Court,  and  led  its 
pleasures,  for  ten  long  years.  And  the 
country,  and  the  Prince,  and  the  expectant 
statesmen,  and  even  the  Prime  Minister 
himself,  felt  in  their  hearts,  whtfn  the  end 
came,  how  it  must  be. 

It  would  be  curious  to  inquire  how  it  was 
that  this  woman  knew  better  than  all  the 
people  about  her :  how  it  was  that  she  re- 
sisted the  natural  impulse  of  opposition,  and 
all  the  temptations  of  vengeance  and  novel 
delights  of  power.  There  are  various  petty 
explanations  suggested,  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  believed 
that  it  was  his  cwn  cleverness  in  finding  out 
from  the  first  that  her  infiuence  and  not  that 
of  her  rival  was  all-powerful  with  the  King. 
Others  con^dered  it  to  be  the  direct  court 
which  his  adversaries  paid  to  Lady  Suffolk. 
Caroline's  conduct  gives  little  warrant  either 
to  the  one  supposition  or  the  other.  A  far 
more  rational  and  obvious  conclusion,  as  well 
as  one  infinitely  greater  and  more  worthy, 
would  be  that  the  spectator  thus  standing 
aside  so  long  to  watch  with  the  keen  interest 
of  a  future  ruler  thexourse  of  affairs,  honest- 
ly perceived  that  the  most  skilful  hand  in 
the  country  was  already  at  the  helm,  and 
made  up  her  mind  to  sacrifice  her  preposses- 
sions to  the  good  of  the  empire.  Not  Prince 
Hal  when  he  rebuked  his  ancient  allv  more 
Startled  and  amazed  his  expectant  followers 
than  did  the  new  King  when,  sulky  and 
unwilling,  he  took  his  father's  Minister  to 
his  counsels,  and  turned  the  comforters  of 
his  humiliation  away.  How  *^  he  as  King 
came  to  consult  those  whom  he  never  would 
speak  to  as  Prince,  and  to  admit  no  farther 
tnan  the  drawing-room  at  St  James's  those 
favourites  who  had  ever  been  of  the  Cabinet 
at  Leicester  House ;  in  short,  how  he  came 
to  pursue  the  very  same  measures  in  his  own 
reign  which  he  had  been  constantly  censur- 
ing and  exploding  in  his  father's,"  is,  Lord 
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ni'ludes,  a  wonder  whit-h  every- 
le  curious  to  know  tliu  reason  of, 
CqKosiEf  on  tills  [K)mt  haa  much  docreaiuid, 
no  doubt,  sinie  hu  wrote  ;  but  it  is  aa  strik- 
jii(f  a  political  event  aa  any  in  our  modem 
history.  And  at  this  distance,  when  all  the 
fijnires  are  rounded  by  time,  and  the  far-off 


beholder  baa  a 


:e  of  ai 


t'orret't  judgment  than  the  specl 
on  tliB  gpotpnd  sees  too  mucli,  the  <|iieation 
ii  still  interesting.  George  made  this  lame 
but  wise  conclusion  aa  unwillini;iy  as  ever 
man  did  anything  he  couUI  not  help  doin;; : 
nnd  he  did  it  because  Caroline  bad  been 
studying  all  the  cirfumjitances  while  he  was 
amusing  himself,  and  because  she  b(d  the 
true  wiMJoSi  the  supreme  pood  sense,  of 
)iulting  lii^r  animosities  in  her  pocket,  and 
eleoting  to  da  that  which  nas  best  for  the 
nation,  as  well  aa  for  thestalnllty  of  herown 
family  and  throne- 
When  the  news  of  the  death  of  Geoi^je  I. 
reached  England,  the  first  act  of  the  new 
King  was  exactly  what  was  expected  of 
him.  He  referred  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who 
brought  him  the  news,  at  once  and  ungra- 
t'iouslr  to  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  who  bad 
been  nia  treasurer  as  Prince,  aad  acknowl- 
edged partisan.  Sir  Robert  accepted  the 
dpviaioii  AH  the  most  likely  and  natural  one. 
'■  It  ia  what  I,  as  itell  as  the  rcrt,  of  the 
world,  expected  would  be  whenever  this  ac- 
cident happened,"  he  said,  according  to 
I^iord  Hervey's  report,  to  the  new  authority- 
"  My  time  bas  been;  yours  in  beginning." 
Then  there  came  an  awful  pause  of  fate. 
Kngland,  which  needed  wary  steering  in 
tliose  days,  found  herself  suddenly  ^r  a 
breathless  moment  in  the  hands  of  Geurge 
and  Sir  Spencer  Compton.  There  ia  a  cei^ 
tain  grim  fun  in  the  situation,  aa  of  a  couple 
of  astounded  pigmies  left  suddenly  aUat 
once  to  do  a  giant's  work.  Perhaps  the 
King,  had  he  been  bis  own  man,  and  not 
under  lawful  rule  and  govemsnce,  would 
have  had  courage  to  try  it;  and  for  a  mo- 
ment tht  crowding  spectatflrs  who  came  to 
kiss  hands,  and  those  who  made  Leicester 
Fields  ring  with  the  sound  of  their  applauses, 
pxnected  it  was  to  be  so.  But  the  second 
of  the  dwarfs  was  not  so  brave  as  bis  master. 
Ritlier  the  Joy  of  the  triumph  or  the  fear  of 
responsibility  overwhelmed  the  poor  man. 
lie  had  a  speech  to  make  for  the  King,  and 
inakiii'!  King's  speecOiea  was  not  his  metier. 
lie  tiinipd  abject  and  dirnniynd  to  the  dis- 
misseil  Minister,  who  had  just  a-sked  and 
received  the  promise  of  his  protection, 
lie'_'i."'d  liki!  a  ei-hoolboy  over  bis  verses  that 
Kir  Rolicrt  would  do  it  for  him  this  time,  till 
li'-  got  into  the  way  of  iL     It  was  pure  imbe- 


cility, or  Ate;  for,  as  Lord  Herrey  remartt, 

"  if  this  precedent-monger  had  only  turned  to 
the  old  Gazettes  published  at  the  beginning 
of  former  reigns,  be  might  have  copied  full  IB 
good  a  declaration  frcan  these  records  as  any 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  could  give  him."  Such 
acts  of  folly  mark  the  difference  between  the 
man  who  can  and  him  who  cannot.  Sir 
Robert,  no  doabt,  smiled  as  he  retired  into 
a  room  by  himself,  to  do  bb  rival's  work. 
He  had  promised  not  to  tell,  "  even  to  the 
people  in  the  next  room;"  but  when  the 
new  Minister  had  taken  the  speecli  in  hi* 
own  handwriting  to  Ibe  King,  a  discussioa 
arose  about  it,  in  which  again  Sir  Speueitr 
appealed  to  his  predecessor.  Queen  C  ~^ 
line,  we  are  told,  *  •'  a  better  judgop 
her  husband  of  the  capacities  of  the  ti^ 
who  had  silently  watched  for  a  props 
ment  to  overturn  the  new  deugnation 
not  lose  a  moment  in  observing  to  tbeafl 
how  prejudicial  it  would  be  to  his  aP  "■*■ 
prefer  a  man  in  whose  own  judp 
predecessor  was  the  fittest  persoaM 
the  office."  She  bad  already  givn  |rl 
proof  that  with  her  the  late  holdan.ia 
were  not  disgraced.  On  the  i 
after  tbe  accession,  when  "  all  the  i 
ty  and  gentry .  in  town  crowded 
hands; "  when  the  "  common  face  of  a^ 
was  quite  reversed,"  and  "  tl 
creature  in  office  who  had  not  tlie  molt  Mr- 
rowful  and  dejected  countenance  of  distrvn 
and  disappointment,"  Caroline  was  tbe  only 
woman  in  that  servile  crowd  who  totA  any 
notice  of  Lady  Walpole  —  the  wife  of  the 
Minister,  whose  "  late  devotees  "  kept  her 
with  "  scornful  backs  and  elbows  "  from  ap- 
proaching the  royal  presence ;  "  but  no 
sooner  was  she  descried  by  her  Hajesty," 
writes  her  son,  with  natural  triumph,  "  tlian 
the  Queen  cried  aloud,  ■  There,  I  am  sure  I 
see  a  friend  I"'  An  inferior  mind  might 
well  have  taken  that  little  bit  of  vengeance 
on  the  former  Court  which  had  expelled 
and  tabooed  herself.  But  Caroline  was 
either  altogether  superior  to  the  temptation, 
or  too  wise,  even  in  the  first  moment  of  tri- 
umph, to  aviul  herself  of  iL  All  the  eUbn- 
rate  machinery  by  which  she  ruled  wax  al- 
ready in  operation  to  keep  the  tried  and 
trusty  public  servant  who  had  already  nun- 
aged  the  country  for  BO  long,  and  knew  iis 
wants  so  well,  at  tbe  head  of  afiairs.  Sh» 
bad  the  penetration  to  se.e  that  there  was 
the  friend  and  defender  of  whom  ber  family 
slood  in  need- 
It  would  be  TaiD  to  attempt  to  say  that 
the  means  by  which  Caroline  procured  her 
will  w«re  of  the  most  dignified  kind.  They 
•  Itoraoe  Wslpolc's  BetainlKSncef , 
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'such  meaoB  as  we  see  continually  em- 
pbyed  in  private  Ufeiwhen  a  clever  and 
Kusible  woman  is  linked  (unfortunately, 
JBOt  *  Tery  uncommon  circumstance)  to  an 
iB^OBpei^,  headstrong,  and  shallow  man. 
Ihny  are  means  to  irhicb  a  pure  and  eleva- 
ted aiind  would  find  it  very  hard,  even  im- 
n*Ue,  to  stoop  ^  but  there  can  be  little 
i  that  by  theif  partial  use  many  a  fam- 
fly  has  been  kept  united  and  prosperous, 
and  many  a  commonplace  personage  car- 
ried throneh  the  worla  with  something  like 
honour  and  credit,  whose  affairs  would  have 
ttDen  into  hopeless  loss  and  ruin  had  his 
H^  suffered  the  natural  disgust  and.  impa- 
ir a  superior  mind  to  move  or  be  ap- 
ja  her.  Queen  Caroline,  perhaps, 
'  ~Le  was  greater  than  most,  carried 
ms  of  power  to  such  a  perfection 
kve  been  able  to  reach. 


QoMWn,  by  long  studying  and  long  ex* 
;  4if  Jku  temper/'  says  Lord  Hervey» 

a  instil  her  own  sentiments,  while 
I 


»ve  his  Majesty's.  She  could 
while  she  was  cootrovertine, 
;  while  she  was  ruling ;  and  by  thi:} 
litr  Aatority  and  address  made  it  im- 
possible Ibr  anybody  to  persaade  him  what  was 
truly  Ui  ease  —  that  whilst  she  was  seemingly 
on  e^Mhr  occasion  giving  up  her  opinion  and 
ber  wq|  to  his,  she  was  always  in  reality  turn* 
ini^  hit  opinion,  and  binding  his  will  to  hers. 
She  managed  this  deified  ima<*e  as  the  heathen 

friests  used  to  do  the  oracles  of  old,  when, 
neeliog  and  prostrate  before  the  altars  of  a  pa- 
geant god,  they  received  with  the  greatest  de- 
votion and  reverence  those  directions  in  public 
which  they  had  before  instilled  and  regidated 
io  private." 

Her  labotirs  were  unremitting  at  this 
erand  crisis  of  fate.  And  if  it  be  remem- 
uered  how  very  ticklish  the  position  was, 
the  immense  importance  at  once  to  her  fam- 
ily and  to  the  country  of  an  agent  so  judi- 
cious and  unexcitable  can  scarcely  be  over- 
calculated.  A  young  dispossessed  legiti- 
mate heir  was  growing  up  with  all  those  cir- 
cumstances in  his  favour  which  naturally  at- 
tend a  new  Ufo.  The  old  Pretender  might 
have  committed  himself  to  many  follies  — 
the  young  Pretender  was  as  yet  unstained 
by  any  independent  act.  It  might  become 
at  any  moment  the  policy  of  one  of  the 
great  Continental  powers  to  take  up  the 
boy's  cause,  as  indeed  thev  were  all  well 
enough  inclined  to  do.  He  had  still  a  partv 
in  England,  strong  in  rank,  if  not  in  much 
else,  and  a  yet  stronger  in  Scotland.  The 
newly4mported  German  family,  which  scarce- 
ly pnsteflded  to  love  or  sympathise  with  its 
new  subjects,  waa  totally  onbeloved  by  them. 


Mere  policy,  and  nothing  else,  m 
tional  necessity,  desperation,  M 
had  brought  them  over.  They  h 
traditional  loyalty  nor  pergonal  affection  in 
their  favour,  nor  the  powers  of  mind,  or 
even  attraction  of  manners  and  appearance, 
which  win  popularity.  Caroline  was  as 
far  sensible  of  this  as  any  individual  can  be 
expected  to  be  sensible  of  the  disadvanta- 
ges of^er  own  immediate  family.  Though 
her  life%bounds  in  similar  situations,  there 
are  none  more  expressive  of  the  mingled 
tragedy  and  comeay,  the  curious  junction 
of  the  greatest  and  pettiest  ^interests,  than 
this  first  scene  in  her  lite  as  queen.  It  is 
ludicrous,  yet,  if  one  but  thinks  what  is  in- 
volved, it  becomes  solemn.  There  is  the 
little  King  strutting  and  storming,  **  losing 
no  opportimity  to  declare  that  the  Queen 
never  meddled  with  his  business,"  and 
strong  in  the  notion  of  inaugurating  a  new 
regime ;  and  the  faltering '  unprepared  new 
l^inister  who  stammers,  and  hesitates,  and 
turns  to  his  rival  and  predecessor  for  in- 
struction what* to  do;  and  burly  Sir  Robert 
standing  by,  not  without  a  humorous  twin- 
kle in  his  eye,  aware  that  his  own  interests, 
^as  well  as  those  of  the  country,  are  at  stake, 
yet  not  quite  able  to  resist  the  comic  fea- 
tures of  the  scene ;  and  Caroline  behind, 
cautiously  pulling  the  string:}  that  move  her 
royal  puppet,  anxiously  watching  the 
changes  oi  nis  temper  and  his  countenance. 
Not  a  noble  method  of  managins  imperial 
business;  yet  without  it  a  deadlock  must 
have  ensued,  and  the  business  could  not 
have  been  managed  at  all. 

George  had  formed  a  very  different  idea, 
as  Lord  Hervey  informs  us,  of  his  royal  du- 
ties. 

"His  design  at  his  first  accession  to  the 
throne  was  certainly,  as  Boilean  says  of  Louis 
XIV., 


'  Seal,  sans  ministre,  k  I'exemple  des  Dienx, 
Faire  tout  par  sa  main,  et  voir  tout  de 
yeux.' 


"  His  intended  to  have  all  his  ministers  in  the 
nature  of  clerks,  not  to  give  advice,  but  to  re- 
ceive orders ;  and  proposed  what  by  experiment 
ho  found  impracticable,  to  receivd  application's 
and  distribute  favours  through  no  principal 
channels,  bat  to  hear  from  all  quarters,  and 
employ  indiflferently  in  their  several  callings 
those  who  by  their  stations  would  come  under 
the  denomination  of  ministers.  But  it  was 
very  pUin  from  what  I  have  just  related  from 
the  King's  own  lips,  as  well  as  from  many  other 
circumstances  in  his  present  oondoct,  tliat  the 
Qneen  had  subverted  all  his  notions  and 
schemes,  and  fully  possessed  his  Mijesty  with 
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an  opinion  that  it  was  absolately  necessary, 
from  the  nature  of  the  English  government,  that 
he -should  have  but  one  Minister,  and  that  it 
was  equally  n»*cessary,  from  Sir  Robert's  supe- 
rior abilities,  that  he  should  be  that  one.  Bnt 
this  work  which  she  now  (1733,  five  years  after 
the  accession)  saw  complete,  had  been  the  work 
of  loxig  time,  much  ^rouble,  and  great  contri- 
yance ;  for  though,  by  a  superiority  of  under- 
standing, thorough  knowledge  of  his  temper, 
and  much  patience  in  her  own,  she  could  work 
him  by  de^'ees  to  any  point  where  she  had  a 
mind  to  dnve  him,  yet  she  was  forced  to  do  it 
often  by  slow  degrees,  and  with  great  caution ; 
for  as  he  was  infinitely  jealous  of  being  gov- 
erned, he  was  never  to  be  led  bnt  by  invisible 
reins ;  neither  was  it  ever  possible  for  her  to 
make  him  adopt  her  opinion  bnt  by  instilling 
her  sentiment')  lu  sunh  a 'manner  a^^  made  him 
think  they  rose  originally  from  himself.  She 
id  ways  at  first  gave  in  to  all  his  notions,  though 
never  so  excravagdut,  and  made  him  imas^ine 
any  change  she  wrought  in  them  to  be  an  after- 
thought of  his  own.  To  contradict  his  will  di- 
rectl  V  was  rflways  the  way  to  strengthen  it ;  and 
to  laoour  to  convince  was  to  confirm  him.  Be- 
sides all  this  he  was  excessively  passionate,  and 
his  temper  upon  these  occasions  was  a  sort  of 
iron  reversed ;  for  the  hotter  it  was,  the  harder 
it  was  to  bend,  and  if  ever  it  was  susceptible  of 
any  impression  or  capable  of  heing  turned,  it 
was  only  when  it  was  quite  cool." 

"  The  Queen's  power  was  unriyalled  and 
unbounded/'  Lord  Hervey  says  at  another 
period;  and  he  adds,  ^^How  dearly  she 
earned  It  will  be  the  subject  of  future  con* 
dderation  in  these  papers."  It  is,  indeed, 
the  chief  subject  of  his  remarkable  Me- 
moirs, in  which  Caroline  appears  in  all  the 
intimacy  of  private  &iendslup,  enhanced  as 
it  is  by  the  absolute  want  of  privacy  that 
attends  a  royal  existence.  The  position,  as 
we  have  said,  is  in  many  respects  undigni- 
fied. The  real  rulers  of  the  Kingdom,  her- 
self and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  have  to  meet 
each  other  in  long  secret  consultations,  like 
two  conspirators.  The  highest  designs  of 
State,  when  they  have  been  decided  on  be- 
tween the  two,  have  to  be  artfully  filtered 
into  the  intelligence  of  the  King.  He  has 
to  be  prepared,  screwed  up  and  down  to 
one  pitch  or  another,  tempered  to  the  ne- 
cessary heat  or  coolness ;  the^  watch  him  with 
the  most  minute  and  anxious  scrutiny  — 
they  propitiate  him  with  little  flatteries, 
with  compliances  and  indulgences,  which, 
as  from  the  Queen  at  least,  are  at  once  un- 
seemly and  unnatural  —  they  attend  upon 
his  humour  with  a  seryile  obsequiousness 
that  is  simply  bewilderinz.  His  naughty 
temper,  his  nasty  wa^,  liis  wicked  little 
tongue,  are  endured  with  steady  patience. 

Worst  of  all,  perhaps,  poor  Caroline  has 


to  submit  to  his  company,  seyen  or  eight 
hours  of  it  every  day,  which  is  evidently  the 
greatest  infliction   she   has  to  bear.    The 
picture  is  miserable,    dreadful,  whiosical, 
absurd,  and  touching.    For  at  the  wmt, 
when  all  is  said,  these  two  who  have  lived 
together  so  long,  who  have  their  children 
round  them,  who  are  not  of  diflerent  Goun- 
tries  to  make  the  manhers  of  one  repttlsiye 
to  the  other  —  two  Germans,  bred  in  the 
same  ideas,  in  the  same  small  Courts,  who 
have  come  to    this  wonderful    preferment 
together  —  must  have,  all  errors  notwitlb- 
standing,  lived  in  such  a  union  as  few  people 
ever  attain  to^a  union  which  seems  char- 
acteristic of  the  House  of   Hanoi[a|v.  Ho 
doubt,  when  itiis  the  weakness  of  '*  * ' 
which  leans  upon  the  maUi  the 
more  consistent  with  the  arrant 
society,  and  more  beautiful  to  b( 
matter  of  sBsthetics.    But  when 
calm,  enduring  woman,  unim] 
tender,  backs  steadily  with  all  .^ 
all  her  life,  the  weak,  unstafakf'. 
tain  man,  who,  with  all  his  fall 
her  husband,  it  would  be  bt 
.certain  admiration  at  the  sight. 
Majesty  was  an  intolerable  little  monster  in 
many  respects,  yet  for  more  than  thirtgr  years 
they  clung  to  each  other,  shared  eajhoth^^'^ 
good  and  evil  fortunes,  were. oastTloto  the 
shade    together,  and    together  burst   into 
power ;  discussed  every  public  matter,  every 
domestic  incident,  every  inclination,  wicked 
or  otherwise,  in  that  grand  committee  of  two 
which  is,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  the 
great  consolation  and  strength  of  life.    If 
the  Rin^  broun^ht  little  wisdom  to  this  coun- 
cil,  he  yet  brought  himself,  a  malleable  and 
shapeable  being.     The  heart  of  the  spectator 
melts  to  him  a  little  as  it  becomes  evident 
how  very  shapeable    he   was.     The  royal 
George  was  clay  in  the  bands  of  the  potter. 
He  *^  strutted  **  out  of  doors ;  he  strutted 
even  and  snubbed  his  wife  when  there  wa« 
only  Lord  Hervey  and  some  poor  tedious 
German    dependant    looking  on.    But  be 
never  forsook  her,  or  resisted  the  inevitable 
moulding  which  took  place  when  they  were 
alone.     The  extent  of  his  "  strutting  "  seems 
to  have  been  extraordinary.     He  grew  at 
once  facetious  and  historical  in  his  certainty 
of  being  master.    In  other  reigns,  he  in- 
formed nis  courtiers,  it  had  been  otherwise. 
Charles  I.  had  been  governed  by  his  wife ; 
Charles  H.  by  his  mistresses  ;  King  Williain 
by  his  men  —  and    Queen   Anne  by  ber 
women  —  favourites;  his  own  father  by  any 
body  who  could  set  at  him.    Then,  "  with  a 
significant    satisfied    triumphant  'air,"  tbo 
ridiculous  little  monarch  turned  to  his  audi- 
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tors,  J*  And  who  do  they  say  governs  now  ?  " 
he  said,  swelling  with  royal  pride  and  con- 
tent     One    can '  imagine    now    my  lords 
bowed,  and  how  the  muscles  twitched  about 
tbeir  courtly  mouths.     But  neither  within 
doore  nor  without  was  there  any  echo  of  his 
Majesty's   complacency.     There    are    mo- 
ments in  our  own  time  when  the  newspapers 
are  impertinent,  and  "  Punch  "  ventures  on  a 
joke  which  is  a  little  less  than  loyal.    But 
speech  was'  very  free  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

"  You  may  stmt,  dapper  George,  but  'twill  all 

be  in  vain : 
W0  blow 'tis  Queen  Caroline,  not  you,  who 

6aaj|Msterously  the  popular  muse.  It  was 
theflrror  of  her  life  that  he  should  find  out 
thab'le  was  ruled ;  it  was  the  delight  of  his 
tbalfc  was  unquestionably  lord  and  master 

Walpole's  authority,  thus  once 
,  tatted  five  years  longer  than  the 
ijaf  mistress.  The  politics  of  tne 
^  _  . . .  fed  as  they  are  with  foreign  af- 
fain  to  ail  extent  which  seems  strange  in- 
tbese  days  of  non-intervention  —  thougn  in- 
deed non-intervention  had  already  taken 
shape,  and  was  a  principle  to  which  Wal- 
pole  clung  with  much  tenacity  —  are  too 
elaborate  to  be  here  discussed.  The  great- 
est of  all  matters  to  England  at  the  moment 
was  the  steady  continuance  of  things  as  they 
were,  and  settlement  of  the  new  dynasty, 
with  at  least  such  additional  power  as  the 
habit  of  teeing  them  there  could  give,  on  the 
throne.  The  country  had  no  love  to  give 
them ;  but  so  long  as  it  had  no  positive  of- 
fence—  so  long  as  it  was  kept  content,  and 
things  went  on  to  the  moderate  satisfaction 
of  the  people  —  every  day  that  passed  safely 
over  toe  heads  of  the  new  monarchs  was  an 
advantage  to  them.  Nothing  is  more  curious 
than  the  account  of  the  relations  between 
the  Court,  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  which  is  incidentally  given  in 
this  narrative.  Everything  that  was  done 
in  the  country  was  done  by  Queen  Caroline 
and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  private  com- 
mitt<!?  assembled.  The  complaisant  Cabinet 
adopted  their  resolutions,  signed  their  letters, 
and  did  whatever  it  was  told  to  do.  The 
Parliament,  if  not  always  so  obedient,  did 
its  spiriting  yerr  gently ;  and  when  a  major* 
ity  was  not  to  be  had  otherwise,  there  were 
always  means  of  getting  it,  accordingto  the 
oRsthod  adopted  on  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
I'ebetliooa  demand  for  more  money.  That 
niajority  cost  the  King  only  £900,  Lord 


Hervey  tells  us ;  and  it  is  evident  that  every- 
body   thought    it  a    great  bargain.      But 
the  country  out-of-doors    made   itself  au- 
dible and  visible  now  and  then,  as   in  the 
commotion  about  the  Excise  Bill,  and  in 
that  marvellous  mob^isode,  the  Porteous 
Riot  jn  Edinburgh.     The  one  was  a  consti- 
tutional,   the     other     an     unconstitutional 
outbreak;  but    in  both    cases  the  people 
had   their   way,    and   the    Court  had    to 
put  up  with  the  affront.     On  the  whole, 
there  seems  to  have  been  some  resemblance 
between  the  Jblustering  King  and  his  people 
at  this  period.    They  were  both  given  to 
illegitimate  pleasures ;  they  were  both  very 
foolish,  hot-headed,  and  obstinate.    Both  of 
them  would  pull  up  short  at  a  bit  of  a  meas- 
ure  which   a  little  while  afterwards  they 
would  swallow  whole  without  the  least  reluc- 
tance.    Sir   Robert  .managed    the    nation 
much  as  Caroline  manag^  her  husband. 
He  gave  in,  or  appeared  to  give  in,  to  it  by 
times.    Then  after  the  many-headed  mass 
had  forgotten  a  little,  he  would  come  back 
to  his  abandoned  measure,  and  get  it  over 
easily.     His  was  light  work,  however,  in 
comparison  with  the  unceasing  diplomacy 
and  weary  unending  strain  which  was  made 
on   the    Queen's  strength    by  her  master. 
She  had  seven  or  eight  hours  of  him  every 
day.     She  had  to  keep  on  her  mask,  and 
never  to  forget  herself  or  her  object  in  her 
most  private  moments.     Such  martyrs  there 
are  in  ordinary  life,  whom  nobody  suspects. 
And  there  are  some  scenes  in  the  Queen's 
history,  trivial  and  miserable  and  exasper- 
ating, which  most  people  have  seen  reflected 
in  little  episodes  oi  domestic  history  in  house- 
holds much  less  exalted  than  those  of  kings 
and  queens. 

There  are  several  other  particulars  equals 
ly  noticeable.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  gen- 
eral coarseness  of  talk,  though  that  seems  to 
have  been  universal ;  and  indeed  the  fact  of 
its  being  universal  takes  to  some  extent  the 
meaning  out  of  it.  It  was  an  odious  fashion, 
but  it  was  a  fashion.  The  sweet  Mary  Bel- 
lenden,  whom  Horace  Walpole  describes  as 
a  perfect  creature,  talks  in  her  friendly  let- 
ters to  Lady  Suffolk  as  we  presume  women 
of  the  very  lowest  class,  snort  of  infamy, 
would  be  ashamed  to  talk  now  —  and  does 
it  as  a  fast  girl  of  the  present  day  talks 
slang,  from  mere  thoughtlessness  apparently, 
and  high  spirits.  We  remember  once  to 
have  walkea  for  five  minutes  down  a  street 
in  Glasgow  behind  a  group  of  merry  mill* 
girls,  with  bare  feet  and  coiffure  as  elaborate 
as  if  each  had  employed  a  separate  artiste ; 
and  their  talk,  which,  after  an  interval  of 
twenty  years,  still  haunts  the  horrified  ear, 
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resembled  the  choice  phrases  with  which 
Horace  Walpole's  "perfect  creature"  sprink- 
les her  familiar  epistles.  Yet  she;  was  a  wo- 
man against  whom  soandal  had  not  a  word 
to  say.  It  would  be  vain,  then,  to  expect 
from  Queen  Caroline  and  her  Court  the 
purity  of  tone  which  prevails  in  our  own ; 
nor  have  we  any  right  to  blame  individuals 
for  what  was  at  once  a  fault  and  fashion  of 
the  age.  We  have  no  intention  or  desire  to 
enter  into  that  fossil  nastiness.  Thank 
heaven  I  the  mode  has  changed. 

But  it  b  curious  also  to  contrast  the  im- 
partial attitude  so  strenuously  maintained  by 
the  Sovereign  in  our  own  day  with  the  com- 
plete absorption  in  politics  and  the  cares  of 
government  which  distinguishes  Queen  Car- 
oline,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  her  husband. 
It  was  her  vocation  —  the  work  of  her  life. 
She  enters  into  e,yery  detail  as  if  she  were 
a  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Probably  no  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  nowadays  gives  himself  up 
so  entirely  to  the  work  of  ruling.  Nor 
was  there  any  public  pretence  of  constitu- 
tional indifference.  The  Ministerial  party 
is  called  the  Court  party  without  disguise ; 
the  Opposition  are  his  Majesty's  enemies. 
And  when  anything  goes  wrong,  an  insub- 
ordinate Secretary  or  disappointed  Cham- 
berlain does  not  hesitate  to  give  the  Queen 
a  bit  of  his  mind.  Fancy  Lord  Carnarvon 
or  General  Peel,  when  circumstances  went 
against  them,  rushins  into  the  presence  of 
our  liege  Lady,  ana  making  speeches  to 
her  of  a  dozen  pages,  to  the  effect  that  she 
is  deceived  in  ner  trust,  that  her  Prime 
Minister  is  a  rogue,  and  that  she  will  re- 
pent in  the  end  1  Such  was  the  mission  of 
Lord  Stair  on  occasion  of  the  famous  Ex- 
cise Bill,  on  which  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was 
defeated  by  the  country  in  one  of  its  wild, 
and  to  all  appearance  unreasonable,  epi- 
demics of  resistance.  The  whole  transac- 
tion is  sufficiently  interesting,  if  it  can  be 
got  into  our  limited  space,  to  be  told  in 
foil. 

The  scheme  itself  was  simple  enough. 
It  was  an  expedient  to  diminish  the  land- 
tax,  which  in  the  time  of  war  had  been  as 
high  as  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  by  an 
excise  duty  upon  tobacco  and  wine  which, 
along  with  the  salt  duty,  was  to  balance  the 
subtraction  of  a  shilling  in  the  pound  t^m 
the  tax  on  land;  and  Sir  Robert,  we  are 
told  by  Lord  Hervey,  expected  nothing  but 
increased  popularity  from  the  proposal. 
Instead  of  this  it  set  the  country  in  a  blaze. 
**  Eveirbody  talked  of  the  scheme  as  a 
general  excise;  they  believed  that  food 
and  raiment,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
vrere  to  be  taxed;  that  armies  of  excise- 


officers  were  to  come  into  every  house,  and 
at  any  time  they  pleased ;  that  our  liber- 
ties were  at  an  end,  trade  goin<;  to  be 
ruined,  Magna  Charta  overturned,  all  prop* 
erty  destroyed,  the  Crown  made  absolute, 
ana  Parliament  themselves  no  longer  ne- 
cessary to  be  caUed.**  To  aid  this  habbab, 
a  smaJl  party  of  lords,  all  in  office^  sent  a 
messenger  in  the  person  of  Lord  Stair  to 
remonstrate  with  the  Queen.  He  informed 
her  Majesty  that  her  Prime  Minister  was 
more  universallv  odious  than  any  minister 
in  any  country  had  ever  been  ;*  that  he  was 
hated  by  the  army,  hated  by  the  clei^jr, 
hated  by  the  cUy  of  London^  and  hated  oy 
the  Scotch  to  a  man  (the  speaker  biimelf, 
and  half  of  the  party  he  represenMl  hebg 
Scots  lords). 

'*  That  he  absolutely  ^vems  your  Maj- 
esty, nobody  doubts,"  said  this  astute  and 
amiable  messenger ;  and  he  proceeded  to 
inform  Caroline  that  the  scheme  was  so 
wicked,  so  dishonest,  and  so  sl^yiiri^  that 
his  conscience  would  not  perauklfaCljIvote 
ifr  it.  The  Queen  had  liMpfK  )m 
calmly  up  to  this  point,  but  Hif^^fi  pa- 
tience failed.  ''When  Lord  8t^  idked 
of  his  conscience  with  such  solemnity,  she 
cried  out,  *  Ah,  my  Jord,  ne  me  parlez  point 
de  conscience:  vous  me  failes  eoanouir!*" 
Such  was  the  way  in  which  deputations 
conducted  themselves,  and  were  received, 
in  those  days.  When  her  visitor,  however, 
went  on  to  say  that  the  profligacy  of  man- 
kind cotnld  not  be  so  great  as  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  pass  a  bill  so 
opposite  to  the  interests  of  tneir  constitu- 
ents, and  so  opposed  to  their  wishes,  Caro- 
line answered  with  the  following  sharp  re- 
tort: — 

"  Do  you,  my  lord/'  she  asks,  with  a  certaio 
fine  scorn, ''  pretend  to  talk  of  the  opinion  of 
the  electors  having  any  influence  on  the  elect- 
ed ?  You  have  made  so  very  free  with  me  in 
this  conference,  my  lord,  that  I  hope  yon  will 
think  I  am  entitled  to  speak  my  mind  with  u 
little  reserve  to  you.  .  .  .  I- must  therefore, 
once  more,  ask  you,  my  lord,  how  yon  c«o 
have  the  assurance  to  talk  to  me  of  your  thiiik- 
ing  the  sense  of  constituents,  their  interest  or 
their  instructions,  any  measure  or  rule  for  the 
conduct  of  their  representatives  in  Parliament; 
or  if  yon  believe  I  am  so  ignorant  or  so  forget- 
ful of  all  pxst  proceedings  in  Parliament  as  not 
to  know  tnat  in  the  only  ooeasion  when  these 
considerations  should  have  biassed  yoa,  you  «et 
them  all  at  naught?  Remember  the  Pe^^rsjie 
Bill,  mv  lord.  Who  then  betraved  the  inter- 
ests or  their  constituents  1  Who  deprived 
their  conUitnenis  of  all  chance  of  ever  takini; 
their  turn  widi  those  whom  they«eent  to  Par- 
liament ?    The  English  lords  in  passing  tliJt 
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were  only  gailty  of  tyranny,  but  every 
9ootch  lord  was  gnifty  of  the  last  treachery ; 
and  whether  yon  wese  one  of  the  sixteen  trai- 
tors, your  own  memory,  I  believe,  will  serve  to 
ttO  yoa  without  the  assistance  of  mine." 

This  stormy  interview  concluded  with 
the  exit  of  Lord  Stair  in  ^^  a  violent  pas- 
sion/' exclaiming,  "  Madame,  vous  eies  trom- 
pie,  el  U  Roi  est  trahi !  " 

The  King  was  occupied,  one  does  not 
know  how,  while  this  was  going  on  —  eat> 
ing  bread  and  honey,  perhaps  —  while  the 
Queen  was  in  her  parlour  with  this  passion- 
ate peer.  But  he  was  roused  to  interest 
wbtti  the  kingdom  began  to  heave  and  give 
fordi  volcanic  groans.  On  the  night  of  the 
debate,  **  justioes  of  the  peace,  constabLes, 
and  civil  magistrates,  were  all  astir  to  pre- 
serve the  public  peace  ;  secret  orders  were 
given  to  the  Horse  and  Foot  Guards  to  be  in 
readii^oeB  at  a  moment's  warning."  And 
*Hhe  JiBob  came  down  to  Westminster," 
le  lobby  and  the  surrounding 
we  have  seen  it  do  in  our  own 
ithstanding  all  this  commotion, 
passed  by  a  majority  of  sixty- 
one.  Lord  Hervey  had  to  send  word  from 
the  House  how  things  were  going,  to  satisfy 
the  anxious  couple  at  the  Palace;  and 
when  he  got  back  to  St.  James  s,  ^*  was  car- 
ried by  the  King  into  the  Queen's  bed- 
chamber, and  there  kept  without  dinner 
(poor  Chamberlaia  h  tUl  near  three  in 
the  morning,  asking  him  ten  thousand  ques- 
tions, relating  not  only  to  people's  words 
and  actions,  but  even  to  their  looks." 

Notwithstanding  the  majority,  however, 
the  Bin  was  finalljr  given  up,  af^er  vaiious 
other  incidents  which  we.  cannot  enter  into. 
Tlie  anxiety  of  the  whole  "  Court  party  " 
seems  to  have  been  intense.  Sir  Kobert 
Walpole  offered  his  resignation,  or  rather, 
as  it  seems,  suggested  to  their  Majesties 
that  perhaps  it  would  be  proper  that  he 
should  resign.  "  The  Queen  ctiid  him  ex- 
tremely for  having  so  ill  an  opinion  of  her, 
as  to  think  it  possible  for  her  to  be  so  mean, 
80  cowardly,  and  so  ungrateful  as  to  accept 
of  such  an  offer ;  and  assured  him  that  as 
long  as  she  lived  she  would  not  abandon 
him.  When  Sir  Bobert  made  the  same 
offer  to  the  King,  his  Majesty  (as  the 
Queen  told  me)  made  the  most  kingly,  the 
most  sensible,  and  the  mo4t  resolute  answer 
that  it  was  possible  for  a  wise,  a  just,  and  a 
great  prince  to  make  to  th»  most  able  and 
the  most  meritorious  servant  But  whether 
she  dictated  the  words  before  he  spoke 
them  or  embellished  them  afterwards,"  says 
the  sceptical  llervey,  never  very  enthusi- 


astic about  his  royal  master,  *'  I  know  not." 
She  had  been  "  weeping  plentifully  "  when 
her  faithiiil  attendant  and  chronicler  went 
up  to  the  drawing-room.  One  wonders  if 
Queens  and  Ministers,  not  to  speak  of 
Kings,  are  as  much  moved  at  the  present 
day  when  a  favourite  measure  has  to  be 
abandoned.  '*  The  King  walked  about  the 
room  in  great  anger  and  disorder,"  and  or- 
dered poor  Lord  Hervey  to  send  bulletins 
from  tne  House.  Sir  Kobert  ^*  stood  some 
time  after  tKe  House  was  up  leaning  against 
the  table,  with  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and 
some  few  friends  with  melancholy  counte- 
nances round  him."  The  Queen,  when  she 
said.  ^^  It  is  over,  we  must  give  way,"  had 
the  tears  running  down  her  cheeks.  It  is 
strange  to  hear  of  so  much  emotion  all 
about  an  abortive  measure  which,  in  its 
own  essence,  was  not  of  fundamental  im- 
portance, and  whicb  came  to  nothing.  Sir 
kobert  was  very  near  paying  for  it  dearly 
from  the  insults  and  assaults  of  the  mob. 
To  show,  however,  the  latent  fire  alwavs 
ready  to  burst  forth  which  existed  in  the 
country,  it  may  l^e  added  that  in  the  rejoi- 
cings made  at  Oxford  over  the  defeat  of 
Ministers,  the  health  of  James  lU.  was 
publicly  drunk.  This  was  a  very  gaseous 
and  harmless  sort  of  treason,  as  we  know 
now ;  but  it  looked  dangerous  and  alarming 
enough  then. 

During  the  ten  years  of  Caroline's  reign, 
her  lord  made  repeated  visits  to  Hanover, 
during  which  intervals  she  was  Queen  Re- 
gent, and  was  at  liberty  to  act  in  her  own 
person  without  the  trouble  of  influencing 
ium.  He  wrote  to  her  constantly  during 
these  absences  —  letters  of  forty  or  fifly 
pages  each.  Lord  Hervey  says ;  a  long  and 
close  journal  of  all  his  proceedings,  even  of 
such  proceedings  as  w^re  unfit  to  be  re- 
ported to  any  woman's  ear,  much  less  to  his 
wife's.  It  was  pretty  Fanny's  way,  and 
there  was  apparently  nothing  to  l)e  done 
but  to  give  into  it.  We  repeat,  a  high>«pir- 
ited  and  .pure-minded  woman  could  not 
have  given  in  to  it ;  whicb,  perhaps,  only 
means,  however,  that  no  one  could  have 
done  so  who  had  lived  into  the  nineteenth 
century  and  thought  as  we  did.  But  Caroh 
liiAwas  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  she 
dionot  think  as  we  do.  A  mistress  more 
or  less  did  not  matter  in  these  days ;  it 
seemed  to  have  been  a  thing  taken  for 
granted.  And  the  Queen  was  a  quet^n  as 
much  as  she  was  a  wife.  She  had  come  to 
her  natural  occupation  when  she  ascended 
the  new  yet  old  throne  upcin  which  jiecessi- 
W  and  Protestantism  bad  placed  her  race. 
She  was  necessary  to  (he  country  —  at  least 
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as  much  as  any  human  creature  can  be  said 
to  be  necessary  to  a  world  which,  when 
th^are  removed,  always  finds  it  can  get 
on  reasonably  well  without  them.  The 
price  ot  her  high  position,  her  unbounded 
influence,  her  reign,  in  short  —  for  reign  it 
was  —  was  her  continuance  of  the  unswerv- 
ing indulgence  and  support  which  she  had 
always  given  to  the  King.  She  had  borne 
Lady  Suffolk  very  quietly.  Nothing  can 
bp  more  visionarv  than  the  instances  of  tri- 
fling spite  which  she  is  alleged  to  have 
shown  to  that  mild  woman.  Without  doubt 
her  own  favourite,  Mrs.  Clayton,  could 
have  produced  parallel  passages  had  any- 
body taken  the  trouble  to  look  them  up. 
She  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been 
very  good  to  her  "  good  Howard,"  and  re- 
monstrated with  .her  on  her  leaving  Court, 
bidding  her  to  recollect  that  she,  like  her  Ma- 
jesty's self,  was  no  longer  young,  and  that 
she  must  learn  philosopnv,  and  not  to  resent 
the  failure  of  her-roval  lover's  attention,  of 
which  she  had  complained  —  an  almost  in- 
credible conversation  to  take  place  between 
the  man's  wife  and  his  '*  favourite,"  yet  true. 
'^  The  Queen  was  both  glad  and  sorry  "  (of 
Lady  Suflblk's  retirement),  says  Lord  Her- 
vey.  **  Her  pride  was  glad  to  have  even  this 
ghost  of  a  rival  removed  ;  and  she  was  sorry 
to  haoe  so  much- more  of  her  husband's  time 
thrown  on  her  hands,  when  she  had  already 
enough  to  make  her  often  feel  heartily 
weary  of  his  company."  This  is  the  point 
of  view  which  seems  to  have  struck  the 
Prince^  Royal,  who,  with  the  frankness  of 
the  period,  has  also  her  word  to  say  about 
the  domestic  incident  **  I  wish  with  all 
my  heart,"  said  this  young  lady,  "  that  he 
would  take  somebody  ebe,  that  mamma 
mi^ht  be  a  little  relieved  from  the  ennui  of 
seeing  him  always  in  her  room."    Few  peo- 

Ele  perhaps  would  venture  upon  the  same 
oldness.  of  suggestion,  but  yet  we  do  not 
doubt  there  is  ^  something  in  poor  Queen 
Caroline's  dismayin  having  more  than  her 
share  of  her  husband's  company,  which  will 
go  to  the  hearts  of  many  sympathetic  wo- 
men who  know  what  it  is.  We  may  here 
quote  a  few  instances  of  what  the  poor  lady 
had  to  bear. 

It  was  on  his  second  visit  to  HanVer 
that  George  fixed  his  afiections  on  Madame 
Walmoden,  afterwards  created  by  him 
Countess  of  Yarmouth.  He  had  nobody  to 
interfere  with  him  in  his  nasty  little  Para- 
dise ;  no  Queen,  no  Minister  to  disturb  his 
leisure  with  their  projects,  no  Houi^e  of 
Commons  to  worry  him  with  doubtful  ma- 
joritiesj  and  he  enjoyed  himself,  it  is  evi- 
4ent,  in  his  own  renned  way.     He  was  very 


reluctant  to  return  out  of  that  Aimlda's 
^£utlen  to  the  realities  of  life  in  Englaad. 
His  people,  such  as  thev'^ere,  were  fond  of 
him  in  Hanover ;  his  Ministers  were  obse- 
quious, and  he  was  firee  to  take  his  pleasure 
according  to  his  fancy.  When  he  left  that 
Eden  it  was  under  the  promise 'ofretonung 
some  months  later,  a  promise  which  he  was 
careful  to  keep;  and  he  came  home  pos- 
sessed of  such  a  demon  of  ill-temper  as  made 
the  lives  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of 
St.  James's  a  burden  to  them,  l^otliing 
English  pleased  the  King.  '*Ko  EngM 
or  even  French  Cook  could  dress  a  dinner ; 
no  English  confectioner  set  out  a  dessert ; 
no  English  player  could  act;  no  En^sh 
coachman  could  drire,  or  Englisli  jocitey 
ride ;  no  Englishman  knew  how  to  come 
into  a  room,  nor  any  Englfslkwoman  how  to 
dress  herself.  Whereas  at  Hanover  all 
these  things  were  in  the  utmost  perfectaon.** 
He  came  into  his  splendid  baniwment  like 
an  east  wind,  biting  and  blighting  every- 
thing ;  everything  he  saw  was  ^HmSi*  ^1>® 
Queen  had  caused  some  bad  piAjVl^  be 
removed  out  of  the  great  drawi^4wi|i  at 
Kensington  and  replaced  them  with  sood 
ones  —  an  arrangement  which  his  Majesty 
immediately  countermanded  ;  he  snapped 
at  his  Ministers  for  going  into  the  country 
**  to  torment  a  poor  fox  Siat  was  generally  a 
much  better  beast  than  any  of  them  that 
pursued  him ; "  he  behaved  to  his  wife  with 
the  coarsest  and  most  invariable  ill-temper, 
and  generally  made  himself  disapreeaUe  to 
everybody. 

**  One  evening  among  the  rest,  as  soon  as 
Lord  Hervey  came  into  the  room,  the  Qaeen, 
who  was  knotting  while  the  King  walked  hack- 
wards  and  forwards,  began,  jocosely  to  attack 
Lord  Hervey  apon  an  answer  jost  published  to 
a  book  of  his  friend  Bishop  Hoadley's  npon  the 
Sacrament,  in  which  the  Bishop  was  very  ill- 
treated  ;  bat  before  she  had  uttered  half  what 
she  bad  a  mind  to  say,  the  King  interrupted 
her,  and  told  her  she  alwaya  IovmI  talking  of 
such  nonsense  and  thiu'^s  she  knew  nothinf^ 
about ;  adding,  that  if  it  were  not  for  sadi  fool- 
ish people  loving  to  talk  of  those  things  when 
they  were  written,  the  fools  who  wrote  upon 
them  would  never  think  of  pnblishing  their 
nonsense  and  disturbing  the  Government  with 
impertinent  disputes  that  nobody  o(  any  sense 
ever  troubled  himself  aboat.  The  Qaeee 
bowed,  arid  said, '  Sir,  I  only  did  it  to  let  Lord 
(lervey  know  that  his  friend's  book  had  m< 
met  with  that  geperal  approbation  he  bad  i1^ 
tended.'  '  A  pretty  fellow  for  a  friend  1 '  said 
the  King,  turning  to  Lord  Hervey.  'Praj 
what  is  it  that  charms  yon  in  him  ?  His  nretty 
limping  gait  (and  then  the  King  acteo  the 
Bisnoirs  utmeness)  or  his  nasty  stinking  breath 
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«4phaiigb  I  or  his  silly  laagh  when  he  f^rins  in 
yonr  face  for  nothing,  and  shows  his  nasty 
ratten  teeth  ?  '  —  (and  so  on  for  a  couple  of 
p«gt$s).  ... 

"Lord  HervlBy,  in  order  to  turn  the  conver- 
saSiDn,  told  the  King  that  he  had  that  day  heen 
with  a  ^shop  of  a  very  different  stamp,  .  .  . 
who  h&d  carried  us  to  Westminster  Abbey  to 
show  as  a  pair  of  old  brass  gates  to  Henry 
VlL's  Chapel.  .  .  .  Whilst  Lord  Hervey  was 
going  on  vrit]^  a  particular  detail  and  encomium 
on  these  gates  —  the  Queen  asking  many  ques- 
tions at^ut  them,  and  seeming  extremely 
pleased-  ^ith  the  description  —  the  King 
stopped  the  conversation  short  by  saying, '  My 
lord,  you  tre  always  patting  some  of  these 
fine  things  in  the  Queen's  head,  and  then  I  am 
to  be  plagued  with  a  hundred  plans  and  work- 
laen.'  Then  turning  to  the  Queen,  he  said,  ^  I 
sappose  I  shall  see  a  pair  of  these  gates  to 
Merlin's  Cave  to  complete  your  nonsense  there ' 
(this  Merlin's  Cave  was  a  little  building  so 
christened  which  the  Queen  had  lately  fin- 
ished at  Richmond).  .  .  .  *  Apropos,*  said  the 
Queen,  *  I  hear  the  Craftsman  *  has  abused  Mer- 
lin's  d|ve.'  '  I  am  very  glad  of  it,'  interrupted 
the  QhL^  you  deserve  to  be  abused  for  such 
chil^MBHjT  stuff,  and  it  is  the  first  time  I 
everlmiwAe  scoundrel  to  be  in  the  right.' 

"  This  the  Queen  swallowed  too,  and  began 
to  talk  on  something  else,  till  the  conversation, 
I  know  not  by  what  transition,  fell  on  the 
ridiculous  expense  it  was  to  people,  by  the 
money  given  to  servants,  to  go  and  stav  two  or 
three  days  with  their  acquaintance  in  the  coun- 
try ;  apon  which  the  Queen  said  she  had  found  it 
a  pretty  large  expense  this  summer,  to  visit  her 
friends  even  in  town.  *  That  is  your  own  fault,' 
said  the  King ;  '  for  my  father,  when  he  went 
to  people's  houses  in  town,  never  was  fool 
enough  to  be  giving  away  his  money.*  The 
Queen  pleaded  for  her  excuse  that  she  had  only 
done  what  Lord  Grantham  had  told  her  she 
was  to  do;  to  which  his  Hajesty  replied  that 
my  Lord  Grantham  was  a  pretty  director; 
that  she  was  al^^ys  asking  some  fool  or  other 
what  she  was  to  do ;  and  Uiat  none  but  a  fool 
would  ask  another  fool's  advice.  The  Queen 
then  appealed  to  Lord  Hervey,  whether  it  was 
not  now  as  customary  to  give  money  in  town 
ai  in  country.  He  knew  it  was  not,  but  sctid  it 
was.  He  added,  too,  that  to  be  sure,  were  it 
•  not  so  for  particulars  (private  persons),  it  would 
certain  It  be  expected  from  her  Majesty.  To 
which  the  King  said, '  Then  she  may  stay  at 
home  as  I  do.  You  do  not  see  me  running 
into  every  poppy's  house  to  see  his  new  chairs 
and  stools ;  nor  is  it  for  you,'  said  he.  address- 
ing himself  to  the  Queen,  '  to  be  running  your 
nose  evcnrwhere,  and  trotting  about  the  town 
to  every  fellow  that  will  give  vou  some  bread 
and  biftter,  like  an  old  girl  that  loves  to  go 
abroad,  no  matter  where,  or  whether  it    be 

t roper  or  no.'     The    Queen    coloured    and 
Bottad  a  good  deal  fitster  during  this  speech 

*  The  Opposition  newspaper,  in  whleh  Kiag^ 
Qoeen,  andTMInister  were  very  roughly  handled* 


than  she  had  done  before,  whilst  the  tears  came 
into  her  eyes,  but  she  said  not  one  Word. 
Lord  Hervey  (who  cared  not  whether  ho  pro- 
voked the  King^s  wrath  himself  or  not,  pro- 
vided he  could  have  the  merit  to  the  Queen  of 
diverting  his  Majesty's  ill-humour  from  her) 
said  to  the  King,  that  as  the  Queen  loved  pic- 
tures, there  was  no  way  of  seeing  a  collection 
but  by  going  to  people's  houses.  '  And  what 
matter  whether  she  saw  a  collection  or  not ''  * 
replied  the  King.  '  The  matter,  sir,  is  that 
she  satisfies  her  own  curiosity,  and  obliges  the 
people  whose  houses  she  honours  with  her 
presence.'  '  Supposing,'  said  the  King,  '  she 
had  a  curiosity  to  see  a  tavern,  would  it  be  Ht 
for  her  to  satisfy  it?  and  ret  tlie  innkeeper 
would  be  very  glad  to  see  ner.'  '  If  the  inn- 
keepers,' replied  Lord  Hervey,  *were  used  to 
be  well  received  by  her  Majesty  in  her  palace,  I 
should  tliink  the  Queen's  seeing  them  at  their 
own  houses  would  give  no  additional  scandal.' 
The  King  then,  instead  of  answering  Lord 
Hervey,  turned  to  the  Queen,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  vehemence,  poured  out  an  unintelligible 
torrent  of  German,  to  which  the  Queen  made 
not  one  word  of  reply,  but  knotted  on  till  she 
tangled  her  thread,  then  snuffed  the  candles 
that  stood  on  the  table  before  her,  and  snuffed 
one  of  them  out ;  upon  which  the  King,  in 
English,  began  a  new  dissertation  upon  her 
Majasty,  and  took  her  awkwardness  for  his 
text." 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  some  time  in  his 
life  have  assisted  at  a  similar  scene.  One 
can  imagine  the  furious  feeble  little  roan 
strutting  and  raging  about  the  room,  twist- 
ing every  new  subject,  painfully  started  in 
the  hope  of  diverting  his  ill-humour,  into  a  * 
new  channel  for  its  outlet.  And  the  Queen, 
at  her  table  by  the  light  of  her  candles, 
anxiously  talkative  at  first,  th6n  silent,  knot- 
ting ever  faster  and  faster,  with  trembling 
hands  and  tangling  thread;  and  the 
courkier  standing  by  grieved  for  her,  yet 
half  amused  in  his  own  person,  ready  to  tell 
any  fib,  or. make  any  diversion  of  the  mas- 
ter's wrath  upon  his  own  head  —  knowing 
it  was  not,  but  saying  it  was,  and  telling  us 
so  with  a  beautiful  candour.  It  was  for 
want  of  Herrenhausen  and  his  Grerman 
enchantress  that  the  wicked  little  monarch 
was  so  cross.  Od  other  occasions,  he  would 
take  up  one  of  his  wife's  candles  as  she 
kM^ted,  and  show  Lord  Hervey  the  pictures 
oWiis  Dutch  delights,  which  with  character- 
istic good  taste  he  had  bad  painted  and 
hung  in  Caroline's  sitting-room,  dwelling 
upon  the  jovial  incident  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  each  with  mingled  enthusiasm  and 
regret.  He  had  vowed  to  go  back  to  his 
love  in  May,  and  all  the  winter  was  spent 
in  those  sweet  recollections  and  fits  of  temper. 
I  Nor  was  this  all  the  poor  Queen  had  to  bear. 
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Her  Minister  assured  her  coarsely  and 
calmly  that  nothing  was  more  natural ;  that 
she  was  herself  old  and  past  the  age  of 
pleasing ;  and  that,  in  fact,  there  was  noth- 
ing else  to  be  looked  for.  He  had  the 
incredible  audacity  to  propose  to  her,  at 
the  same  time,  that  she  should  send  for  a 
certain  Lady  Tankerville,  ^^a  handsome, 
ffood-natured,  simple  woman,"  to  make  a 
balance  on  the  aide  of  England  to  the  at- 
tractions at  Hanover.  We  are  not  told 
that  Lady  Tankerville,  whose  recommenda- 
tion was  that  she  would  be  '*  a  safe  fool," 
had  done  any  thing  to  warrant  the  Minis- 
ter's selection  of  her.  Caroline  laughed, 
Sir  Robert  said,  **  and  took  the -proposal 
extremely,  well."  But  her  laugh,  Lord 
Hervey  wisely  remarks,  was  no  sign  of  her 
satisfaction  with  so  presumptuous  and  in- 
jurious an  address. 

Lord  Hervey  throughout  the  whole  seems 
to  have  been  her  chief  support  and  consola- 
tion. He  was  with  her  constantly,  spent 
the  mornings  with  her,  brought  her  all  the 
news  of  the  town,  the  Parliament,  and  what 
people  were  saying.  When  the  Court  went 
nun  ting,  which  was  a  verv  common   cere- 

'  mony,  Lord  Hervey,  not  the  kind  of  man 
to  care  for  that  simple  excitement,  rode  on 
a  hunter  she  had  given  him  by  the  side  of 
the  Queen's  chaise;  and  while  the  noisy 
crowd  flew  past  them  the  two  discussed 
every  movement  in  the  country  —  every 
project  of  State, — every  measure  projected 
or  proposed  for  the  rule  of  Englana,  as  well 

•  as  the  involved  and  tangled  web  of  wars 
and  neffotiations  abroad.  There  is  an  amus- 
ing little  sketch,  included  in  the  Memoirs, 
written  by  Lord  Hervey  for  the  amusement 
of  his  royal  mistress,  and  setting  forth,  under 
a  dramatic  form,  the  manner  m  which  the 
news  of  his  death  would  be  received  by  the 
Court,  which  gives,  perhaps,  a  more  distinct 
view  of  that  curious  royal  interior  than  any 
thing  else  which  has  come  to  our  hands. 

THE  DEATH  OF  LORD  HERVEY;  OB,  A 
MORNING  AT  COURT. 

A  DRAMA. 

Act  I. 

Scmie.  —  The  Queen's  Gallery.  The  tA, 
nine  in  the  morning. 

Enter  the  Quben»-  Pbinobss  Emilt,  Pbin- 
CBfts  Carolinb,  /of lowed  ftv  Lord  Livford 
(a  Frenchman*)  and  Mrs.  Furcbl. 

Quebn.  Mon  DieUf  quelle  ekaleur  I  en  v€rit€ 
on  itoaffe.    Pray,  open  a  little  these  windows. 

Lord  Lifford.  Has-a  your  Mijesty  heaMi 
de  newsl 

Qubbk.    What  news,  my  dear  lord  1 


Lord  L.  Dat  my  Lord  Hervey,  as  he  was 
coming  last  night  to  tone,  was  rob  and  nlar- 
dered  b?  highwaymen,  and  iron  in  a  ditch. 

P.  Caroline.    Eh,  grand  Dieu  f 

QuBBN  (striking  her  hand  upon  her  kn«p). 
Commentf  est  U  veritalJ^ment  mart  f  Parcel,  my 
anffel,  shall  I  not  have  a  little  breakfast  * 

Mrs.  Purcbl.     What  wonld  your  J&I^esty 
please  to  have  ? 

QuBBN.  A  little  chocolate,  my  soul,  if  yoa 
give  me  leave;  and  a  Uttle  sooi^  cream  tad 
some  fimit. 

{Exit  Mrs.  Purobl.) 

QuBBir  (to  Lord  Lifford),  Eh  tien  I  my  Lord 
Lifford,  dites  none  un  peu  comment  cela  est  ar- 
rive. I  cannot  imagine  what  he  had  to  do  to 
be  puttine  his  nose  mere. 

Lord  L.  Madame,  on  scait  qttelque  chose  de 
ceki  de  Mon.  Maran  qui  ctabord  qu*U  a  vu  dt 
voleurs  8*est  en/iit  et  venu  a  grand  galoppe  a  Lor' 
dres,  and  after  dat  a  waggoner  take  up  de  bodj 
and  put  it  in  his  cart. 

Qdebn  (to  Pnncess  Emily).  Are  you  hoc 
ashamed,  Amalio,  to  laugh  % 

P.  Emily.  I  only  la^g^hed  at  the  cart,  mam- 
ma. 

QuxBir.    Ah,  that  is  a  rery/ade  fdmiemterie. 

P.  EviLT.  But  if  I  may  say  i^  vamma,  I 
am  not  very  sorrv. 

QuBEN.  Fi  done  I  Eh  bien,  my  Lord  Lif- 
ford 1  My  God,  where  is  this  chocolate,  Par- 
cell 

(Re-enter  Mrs.  Pitrcel,  with  the 
chocolate  and  fruit.) 

QuftBH  (to  Mrs,  Purcd).  Well,  I  am  rare 
Purcel  now  is  very  sorry  for  my  Lord  Hervey : 
have  you  heard  it  ? 

Mrs.  p.  Yes,  madam ;  and  I  am  slvap 
sorry  when  your  Majesty  loses  anything  tbit 
entertains  you. 

QoBBN.  Look  you  there,  now,  Amalie;  I 
swear  now  Purcel  is  a  thousand  times  better  ss 
you. 

P.  Emilt.  I  did  not  say  I  was  not  sony 
for  mamma;  but  I  am  not  sorry  for  him. 

QuBBN.    And  why  not  ? 

P  Emilt.    What,  for  that  creature  1 

P.  Caroline.  I  cannot  imagine  why  one 
should  not  be  sorry  for  him :  I  think  it  ytif 
dure  not  to  be  sorry  for  him.  I  own  he  used 
to  laugh  miUapropos  sometimes,  but  he  wai 
miirhtity  mended;  and  for  people  that  were 
civil  to  him,  he  was  always  ready  to  do  as/- ' 
thing  to  obli;;e  them;  and  for  my  parti  am 
sorry,  I  assure. 

P.  Emilt.  Mamma,  Caroline  is  duchtich: 
for  my  part,  I  cannot  paroUre. 

OuEEN.  Ah,  ah !  Yon  can  pardltrt  and  be 
ducktich  very  well  sometimes  :  but  this  is  no  paf' 
oUre ;  and  1  think  you  are  very  great  brutes. 
I  swear  now  he  was  very  good,  poor  my  Lord 
Hervey ;  and  with  people's  lives  tnat  is  no  je«t. 
My  dear  Parcel,  this  is  the  nnsdest  fmit  1  Havv 
ever  tasted ;  is  there  none  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
easde's  ?  or  that  old  fool  Johnstone's  f  II  ^ 
bien  ioU  queigneflds,  my  Lord  Hervey,  was  be 
not,  tifibra  * 
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LoBD  L.     {taking  snuff).    Ees,  ended  he 
Tis  Tcr  pretty  company  sometimes. 
P.  ExiLT     {shrwgs  her  shoulden  and  hught 


QuBKir  (to  Princeu  EmUg).  If  you  did  not 
tfainiL  him  company,  I  am  sorry  for  your  taste. 
{2o  Prineesi  Carolint)  My  God,  CaroUae,  you 
will  twist  off  the  thumbs  of  yoar  glove ! 
MaUf  my  Lord  Lifford,  qtd  vous  a  cont€  tout  ga 
dts  videurs^  du  ditch^  et  des  waggoners  f 

Lord  L.  ^I  havd  hcttlt  at  St.  James's,  et 
tout  1e  monde  en  parte. 

Qdbbn  {to  Mrs.  Purcel).  Have  yon  sent, 
Parcel,  to  Vickers  about  my  clothes  1 

Mrs.  P.  ^  is  here,  if  your  Majesty  pleases 
toseeteMft. 

QuKEir.  Ko,  my  angel,  I  must  write  now. 
Adieu,  adieu,  my  Lord  Lifford ! 

Act  II. 

Scene.  —  The  Queen's  dressing>room.  The 
Qaeen  is  discovered  at  her  toilet,  cleaning 
her  teeth ;  Mrs.  Pnroel  dressing  her  Majesty's 
head.  The  Princesses,  Lady  Burlington  and 
Lady  Pembroke,  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber, 
and  Lady  Sundon,  Wooian  of  the  Bedcham- 
ber, Stand mg  round.  Morning  prajrers  say- 
ing in  the  next  room. 

IST  Parson  {behind  the  scenes).  From 
pride,  vainglorg^  and  hgpocrisg,  from  envy,  hatred, 
and  malice,  and  a/l  unchnriUmeness  — 
2d  Parson.  Good  Lord^  deliver  us  !  * 
QuREN.  I  pray,  my  good  Lady  Sundon,  shut 
a  little  that  door ;  those  creatures  pray  so  loud 
one  cannot  hear  one's  self  speak.  {Lady  Sun- 
don goes  to  shut  the  door.)  So,  so,  not  quite  so 
much ;  leave  it  enough  open  for  those  parsons 
to  think  we  may  hear,  and  enough  shut  that 
Wi9  may  not  hear  quite  so  much.  ( To  Lady 
Burlington)  What  do  you  say,  Lady  Burling- 
ton, to  poor  Lord  Hcrvey's  death  ?  I  am  sure 
you  are  very  sorry. 

Ladt  P.  {sighing  and  lifting  up  her  eyes). 
I  swear  it  is  a  terrible  thing. 

Ladt  B.  I  am  just  as  sorry  aa  1  believe  he 
would  have  b(!en  for  me. 

QuBBN.  How  sorry  is  that,  my  good  Lady 
Burlington  1 

Ladt  B.  Not  so  sorry  as  not  to  admit  of 
consolation. 

QoBEN .  I  am  sure  yon  have  not  forgiven 
him  his  jokes  upon  Chiswick. 

Enter  honD  Grantham. 

QcRBN.  .  .  .  But  what  news  do  you 
brin<;  ud,  my  Lord  Grantham  ? 

Lord  G.  Your  Majesty  has  hear  de  news 
'of  poor  my  Lord  Hervev? 

QnBKN.'  Ah,  man  cher  mv  Lord,  t^ett  une 
vt^hrie :  il  y  a  cent  ans  qu*on  fe  s^it. 

Lord  G.  I  have  just  been  talking  of  him 
to  Sir  Robert.    Sir  Robert  is  prodigiously  con- 

*  It  was  the  pious  eostom  of  the  period  to  raad 
prajrem  in  the  nnterooin,  while  the  Queen  dressed : 
tittt«  ffavlnx  at  once  time  and  appesrant^eii. 
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cemed ;  he  has  seen  Monsieur — hoir  you  call  ? 
—  Marant, 

QusKN.  Maran  vous  voudrez  dirt*  I  ^Itny, 
my  good  child,  take  away  all  these  things,  and 
let  Sir  Robert  come  in. 

(Lord  Grantham  brings  in  SiR' Rob- 
ert Walpolb,  and  all  but  Sir 
Robbrt  and  the  Qubbn  go  out.) 

QcTBBN.  Come,  come,  my  good  Sir  Robert, 
sit  down.    Well,  how  go  matters  1 

Sir  R.  Eveiything  very  well,  madam,  puro 
and  well.  I  have  just  had  intelligence  out  of 
the  city  —  all  is  rery  quiet  there. 

Queen.  But  we  must  hang  some  of  these 
villains. 

S<R  B.  We  will  if  we  can,  madam.  .  .  . 
But  what  news  from  Hanover,  madam  ? 

QuEBN.  There  is  a  letter  of  five-and-forty 
pages  from  the  King;  I  have  not  timd  now, 
but  there  are  some  things  in  it  that  I  must  talk 
to  you  about. 

Sir  R.  I  have  had  a  long  letter,  too,  from 
Horace. 

Queen.  Oh  I  mon  Dien !  not  about  his  silly 
ladJer-story  again.  My  good  Sir  Robert,  I  am 
so  tired  and  so  sick  of  all  that  nonsense  that  I 
cannot  bear  to  talk  or  think  of  it  any  more. 
Apropos  poor  my  Lord  Hervey,  I  swear  I 
could  cry  I 

Sir  R.  Your  Majesty  knows  I  had  a  great 
partiality  for  him ;  and  really,  madam,  what* 
'everfiiults  he  might  have,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  good  stuff  in  him.  I  shall  want  him, 
and  your  Majesty  will  miss  him. 

Queen.  Oh  1  so  I  shall.  .  .  .  Adien,  my 
good  Sir  Robert,  I  believe  it  is  late.  I  must 
go  a  moment  into  the  drawinf^rooiji ;  do  you 
know  who  is  there  ? 

Sir  R.    I  saw  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  madam. 

Queen.  Oh  mon  Dien  1  I  am  so  weary  of 
that  Felt-Marshal  and  his  tottering  head  and 
his  silly  stories  about  the  bishops,  that  I  could 
cry  whenever  I  am  obliged  to  entertain  him. 
And  who  is  there  more  ? 

Sir  R.  There  is  my  Lord  President,  mad^ 
am. 

Queen.  Oh,  that's  very  welL  I  shall  talk 
to  him  about  his  fruit,  and  some  silly  council 
at  the  Cock-pit,  and  the  Plantations  ;  my  Lord 
President  loves  the  Plantations.  .  .  .  But 
who  is  there  beside  ?  Adieu,  adieu,  my  good 
Sir  Robert ;  I  must  go,  though  you  are  to-day 
excellent  conversation. 

Act  in. 

i^ene  changes  to  ^reat  drawing-room.    All  the 

^^urtirrs  ranged  tn  a  circle, 

WKsr  the  Queen,  led  by  Lord  Grantham,  fol' 

lowed  by  the  Princesses  and  all    her    trant. 

Qubbn  curtsies  very  slightly:    Drawing-room 

bows  and  curtsies  very  low» 

Qubbn  {to  the  Duke  of  Argyle).  Where  have 
been,  my  lord  ?  One  has  not  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  see  you  a  great  while,  and  one  always 
mioses  you. 

Duke  of  A.  I  have  Been  in  Oxfordshire, 
madam,  and  so  long  that  I  was  asking  my  thth- 
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er.  Lord  Selkirk,  how  to  behaye.  I  know  no- 
body Uiat  knows  the  ways  of  a  Court  so  well, 
or  that  has  known  them  so  long. 

Lord  Sbuurk.  By  God !  my  lord,  I  know 
nobody  knows  them  better  than  the  Dnke  of 
Argyle.  • 

DuKK  OF  A.  All  I  know,  father,  is  as  yonr 
pupil ;  but  1  told  you  I  was  grown  a  country 
genteman. 

Lord  S.  You  often  tell  me  things  X  do  not 
belieye. 

Queen  (laughing).  Hal  ha!  ha!  yon  are 
always  so  good  together,  and  my  Lord  Selkirk 
iii  a  ways  so  live'y.  ( Turning  to  Lord  President) 
.  I  think,  my  lord,  you  are  a  little  of  a  country 
gentlemani  too  —  you  Love  Chiswiek  mightily ; 
you  have  very  good  frait  there,  and  are  very 
Qurioas  in  it;  you  bare  very  good  plums. 

liORD  FRK&iDjbj(T.  I  Uke  a  plum,  madam, 
mt;;htily ;  it  i«  a  very  pretty  frmt. 

QcBbsr.  The  greengage,  I  think,  is  yery 
good. 

Lord  Pres.  There  are  three  of  that  sort, 
madam ;  there  is  the  tnie  greengage,  and  there 
is  the  Drap  d'Or,  that  has  yellow  spots;  and 
there  is  the  Reine  Claude,  that  has  red  spots. 

QuEKN.  Ah,  ah  I  One  sees  you  are  very 
curious,  and  tliat  you  understand  these  things 
perfectly  well ;  upon  my  word,  I  did  not  know 
you  was  so  deep  m  these  things.  Yon  know 
the  plums  as  Solomon  did  the  plants,  from  the 
oedar  to  the  hysisop. 

QuBEN  (to  Ut  Court  Lady),  I  believe  you 
found  it  very  dusty  ? 

IflT  Court  Lady.    Very  dusty,  madam. 

Queen  (to  2d  Court  Lady),  Do  you  go 
aoon  into  the  countiy,  madam  ? 

2d  Court  Ladt.    Very  soon,  madam. 

<Qi;«bx  (to  3d  Court  Lady).  The  town  is 
▼ery  empty,  I  believe,  madam  ? 

ad  Court  Ladt.    Very  empty,  madam. 

"Queen  (to  Mh  Court  Lady).  I  hope  all 
jour  family  in  very  well,  madam  ? 

4th  Court  Lady.    Very  well,  madam. 

QusAN  (fo  6th  Court  Lady),     We  have  had 
the  finest  summer  for  walking  in  the  world. 
.5rH  Court  Ljldy.     Very  fine,  madam. 


^ {Enter  Lord  GftAXTRAM,  in  a  hwrry.) 

LoBD  Qrantram.  Ah  dcre  is  my  Lord 
Henrey  'in  ^our  Majesty  gallery ;  he  is  in  de 
frock  and  ie  bob,  or  he  sliooM  have  come  in. 

'  QuEBK.     Mon  Diea !  my  Lord  Grantham, 
you.  are  mad ! 

LoKD  G.     He  is  dere,  all  so  live   as    he 
Awas ;  tmd  has  play  de  trick  to  see  as  weth< 
vail  say. 

QujEBK.    Then  he   is    mad.    Allom 
>qu*t9t  ctqMc'i'tt  que  tout  ceci, 

{Exemd  9mim».) 
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We  are  -wrtf  that  want  of  space  compels 
1119  to  out  out  from  this  clever  y«ti  d* esprit  the 
(convenation  witk  Sir  Bo^rt  Walpole,  in 
whioh  Cacoline  jgivet  her  opinion  of  tha 


difBoalties  of  English  law  and  the  disadvan- 
tages of  English  liberty.  EnUghtened  as 
she  was,  an  occasional  gleam  of  understand- 
ing of  the  real  blessings  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution, or  at  least  of  its  comparatiTe  ad- 
vantages as  a  thing  unique  in  the  world, 
now  and  then  crossed  her  understanding  ; 
bat  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  a  wo- 
man brought  up  in  a  despotic  little  German 
Court,  and  brought  up  to  reiCT,  should 
have  so  entirely  cast  away  prejudice  and 
prepossession  as  to  receive  it,  with  its  un- 
questionable imperfections,  as  ^jom  ideal 
government. 

"  I  have  heard  her,"  sa^rs  Lord  Hervey,  "  at 
difierent  times  speak  with  great  indignatioii 
against  the  asserters  of  the  people's  riglits ; 
have  heard  her  call  the  King,  not  withoat  some 
despite,  the  humble  servant  of  Parliament  — 
the^  pensioner  of  liis  people  —  a  poppet  of  aov- 
ereignty  that  was  Ibroed  to  go  to  tuem  for 
every  shilling  be  wanted,  that  was  obliged  to 
coart  tiiem  diat  were  always  abasing  him,  aad 
could  do  nothmgof  himself.  ...  At  other  tinns 
she  was  more  on  her  guard ;  I  have  heard  her 
say,  she  wondered  how  the  English  could  im- 
agine that  any  sensible  prince  would  take  away 
thieir  liberty  if  he  could.    '  Mon  Dieu  1 '  slia 
cried,  'what  a  fignre  would  this  poor  ialrnid 
make  in  Europe  if  it  were  not  for  its  govern- 
ment.   It  is  its  excellent  free  government  that 
makes  all  its  inhabitants  industrious,  as  tbey 
know  that  what  they  get  nobody  can  take  froea 
tbem  —  it  is  its  free  government,  too.   that 
makes  foreigners  send  their  money  thither,  he> 
cause  they  now  it  is  secure,  and  that  the 

Srinoe  cannot  touch  it ;  and  since  H  is  its  ftee* 
om  to  which  this  kingdom  owes  everything 
that  makes  it  great,  whet  prince  who  had  Ide 
senses,  and  knew  that  his  own  greatness  depeart- 
ed  on  the  gieataess  of  the  countiy  over  whieb 
he  reigned,  would  with  to  take  away  what 
made  both  him  and  them  considerable  ?  I  had 
as  lief,'  she  added, '  be  Elector  of  Hanover  aa 
King  of  Engiand  if  the  government  was  tlie 
same.  Qud  dic^e^  that  had  anything  else, 
weald  take  you  all,  or  think  yon  worth  having, 
if  you  had  not  your  liberties  1  Tour  island 
might  be  a  very  pretty  thing  in  that  caaa  for 
Bridfireman  and  Kent  to  cut  out  into  gardena ; 
but  for  the.  figure  it  would  make  in  Europe  it 
would  be  of  no  more  consequence  here  in  the 
West  than  Madagascar  in  the  East;  and  for 
di*s  reason,  as  impudent  and  as  insolent  as  yva 
all  are  with  your  troabltaome  liberty,  voar 
princes,  if  they  are  sensible,  will  rather  Ikesir 
with  vour  impertineaoes  thaneaie  them — a 
wav  that  wonld  lessen  thtir  inOuence  in  Earape 
fnll  as  much  as  it  wonld  ineiease  their  powar 
at  home.' " 

Her  education  and  early  ways  of  think* 
ing  made  it  abo  very  diffioolt  for  die 
Queen  to  sympathiM  in  the  insular  polioy 
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irhich,  in  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  hands,  had 
already  come  into  being.  She  was  not 
convinced  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of 
England  to  stand  apart  and  take  no  share 
in  the  wara  of  the  Continent —  an  opinion 
in  which  perhaps  by  this  time  many  of  ns 
are  again  beginning  to  join.  In  respect  to 
this  a  cnrioos  little  circntostance  is  related 
to  us,  which  proves  oddly  enongh  at  once 
the  Qneen'to  faithfa1nes#to  her  political  ad- 
viser, even  .when  she  did  not  agree  with 
hiffl,  and  Ihe  powerfnl  natnre  of  her  agen- 
cy. ^JHkit  is  veiy  sarprising,  yet  wlutt  I 
hnowHwtae,"  says  Lord  Hervey,  refer- 
ring tnW'^^estion  of  non-intervention  in 
the  qiiaarnh  of  the  Continental  nations — 
*'the  argmnents  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
conveyed  throngh  the  Qneen  to  the  King, 
80  wroagfat  upon  him  that  they  quite 
changed  the  colour  of  his  Majiesty's  senti- 
ments, though  they  did  not  tinge  the  chan- 
nel through  which  they  flowed  "  —  a  singu- 
lar instance  surely  of  candid  dealing,  and 
that  rareat  of  all  fbnns  of  tmthAilness,  the 
perfectly  honest  transmission  by  one  mind 
of  the  ai*gnmentl  of  another.  Partly  in 
.spite  of  his  royal  clients,  partly  with  their 
consent.  Sir  Kobert  kept' the  peace,  and 
achieved  the  position  of  peacemaker  and 
final  umpire  for  England,  which  had  been 
the  beignt  of  his  hopes;  His  arbitration,  it 
is  true,  was  not  for  the  moment  successful, 
bat  that  was  a  secondarv  matter.  Eng- 
land and  Holland  were  the  maritime  pow- 
ers whieb  literally,  as  well  as  figtmOsvely, 
lay  on  Hiehr  oars,  and  waited  for  the  mo- 
ment to  propose  terms  of  peace,  which 
sbouTd  bring  France  and  Spain  and  the 
Holy  Empire,  and  poor  Italy,  always  dis- 
membered and  bleeaing,  once  more  to  ami- 
cable terms.  Curious  junction  1  strange 
change  I  —  though  indeed  there  may  be 
donbti  whether  England,  shut  up  in  her  in- 


itT»  is  not  almost  as  little  likely  now  to 
bold  Ae  balance  straight  in  a  distracted 
world,  or  to  act  as  umpire  in  an  imperial 
quarrel,  as  Holland  itseK 

We  have  left  untouched  one  of  the  very 
worst  poiilts  in  Caroline's  life,  her  supposed 
hatrea  of,  and  certain  estrangement  from, 
her  eldest  son.  She  had  seven  children; 
aad  to  aU  the  others  it  is  evident  that  she 
was  a  tender  and  judkioua  mother.  But 
she  was  not  the  kind  of  woman  wtib  whom 
love  ta  blind.  Theve  is  not  one  trace  of 
wilfn]  unldndnefli  to  Rinee  Frederidc 
throughout  the  close  narrative  of  her  life 
whidi  we  kaTS  Been  following.  Though  he 
condoeted  hinaeff  oB'  eveir  anemmk  wkh 
the  most  insolent  disregard  of  his  parents' 
wishei,  awitlioiigh  H  »  evideaC  that  Caio^ 


line's  heart  was  alienated  from  hhn,  and 
that  the  weak  and  treacherous  young  prof- 
ligate had  forfeited  every  claim  upon  her 
anectton,  it  is  also  clear  that  she  treated 
him  throughout  with  a  great  deal  of  the 
same  ahnost  unearthly  tolerance  which  she 
showed  to  his  father.  Affairs  came  to  an 
actual  breach  between  them  only  afler  two 
acts  of  his  which  left  no  alternative  possible 
between  peace  and  war, — h«s  application 
to  Parliament  for  an  increase  of  the  income 
which  came  to  him  through  his  father's 
hands,  and  the  unpardonable  insult  offered 
to  both  his  parents  on  the  occasion  of  the 
birth  of  his  nrst  child. 

This  inconceivable  piece  of  folly,  with  all 
its  revolting  details,  was  enongh  to  alienate 
and  disgust  the  most  patient  of  mothers. 
The  B^yal  ihmily  and  their  attendants 
were  at  Hampton  Court  enioying  such 
country  pleasures  as  were  possiole  to  them, 
'*  hunting  twice  a-week,"  no  doubt,  as  usual, 
and  spending  their  evenings  over  ombre, 
commerce,  and  quadrille,  as  was  their  cus- 
tom. ^  On  one  of  these  qmet,  not  to  say  dull, 
evenings,  while  the  'Royal  party  eat  tran- 
quil over  their  cards,  the  poor  little  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  *»  a  young  submissive  crea- 
ture, with  no  wtll  of  her  own  —  was 
dragged  out  of  the  palace  by  her  husband 
and  carried  off  to  London,  while  actually 
suffering  from  the  aeutest  of  human  pangs. 
Her  child  was  bom  about  an  hour  after  her 
arrival  When  an  express  came  from  St 
James^  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  inti- 
mate this  unlooked-for  birth,  Caroline,  con- 
founded, called  for  her  **  night-gown  "  and 
her  coach,  and  set  off  at  half'past  two  in 
th6  morning  to  see  into  the  incomprehensi- 
ble affair.  But  neither  at  that  exciting 
moment  nor  at  any  previous  period  does 
she  seem  to  have  either  done  or  said  any- 
thing nnmotheriy  or  unkind. 

On  her  second  visit,  her  son  and  her  son's 
wife,  and  all  the  parasites  surrounding  them, 
gave  her  to  perceive  that  she  was  unwel- 
come ;  and  after  that,  for  the  first  time  it  is 
recorded  that  the  Queen,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  her  husband,  who  for  years  had 
never  exchanged  a  word  with  his  undutifal 
son,  ceased  to  speak  to  him  when  they  met 
on^pubKc  occasions,  or  even  when  they 
dined  together  in  public.  There  is  nothing 
revoittng,  nothing  unnatural  in  her  behav- 
iour. Mie  was  the  medium  of  coumiunica- 
tion,  such  oomm«nieatton  as  there  could  be, 
between  the  King  and  the  Prince,  even  af- 
ter this  sapreBie  afiWmt  But  it  is  utterly 
impoflrible  to  eoooeive  that  even  the  affec- 
tion of  a  mother  could  sustain  such  a  stroke 
■amoved.    Mothess  can  bear  mueh  —  but 
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it  is  the  foolish  youth,  the  prodigal,  the 
young  creature  led  astray,  the  child  who 
still  may  return,  and  betfi^en  whom  and 
herself  no  chasm  of  natural  separation  has 
heen  made,  for  whom  and  from  whom  a  wo- 
man endures  everything.  When  the  son  is 
a  mature  man,  with  separate  connections, 
separate  interests,  a  standing  in  the  world 
utterly  distinct  from  hers,  it  is  not  in  nature 
that  the  mother  should  continue  as  blind  to 
his  faults  and  as  infatuated  in  his  favour  as 
in  the  days  of  his  youth.  Caroline's  son 
had  placed  himself  at  the  bead  of  a  faction 
against  her ;  he  had  repudiated  her  influ- 
ence, and  set  her  authority,  her  affection, 
herself,  at  nought ;  he  was  her  political  ene- 
my, building  his  own  hopes  of  success  on  the 
overthrow  of  hers.  Under  such  changed 
relations,  the  maternal  tie  cannot  but  un- 
dergo some  corresponding  change. 

During  these  later  years  of  her  life,  the 
Queen  and  her  favourite  and  affectionate 
child,  Caroline,  talk  together  with  tears  and 
indignation  of  the  unmannerly  and  unman- 
ly lout.  There  is  nobody^  who  approves  of 
him,  even  among  his  own  fnends.  The 
Princess  Royal  Anne  marries,  with  'a  kind 
of  fierce  determination,  the  unlovely  Prince 
of  Orange,  in  order  that  she  may  not  be 
left  in  her  brother's  power.  The  family  is 
of  one  mind  on  the  subject.  And  when, 
on  his  return  from  Germany,  King  Greorge 
is  supposed  to  have  been  shipwrecked  and 
lost  at  sea,  the  anxiety  of  the  Queen  as  to 
her  son's  treatment  of  her  shows  how  en- 
tirely all  faith  in  him  either  as  son  or  man 
has  leflb  her.  But  yet  Caroline  makes  no 
reprisals,  nor  even  reproaches.  She  treats 
with  a  certain  contemptuous  kindness  his 
poor  little  obedient  wife,  believing  her  en- 
tirely under  his  sway.  She  bids  God  bless 
the  ''  little  rat  of  a  girl "  who  was  painfully 
brought  into  a  disagreeable  world  after  the 
flight  above  recorded.  There,  is  nothing  in 
her  conduct  to  the  rebel  household  which 
the  spectator  even  at  this  long  distance  can 
find  fault  with.  She  is  not  an  all-believing, 
all- hoping,  all-enduring  mother.  Such  a 
role  was  impossible  to  her.  But  even  in 
the  midst  of  her  revolted  affection,  her  in- 
dignation and  displeasure,  and  inevitable 
contempt,  she  is  always  considerate  and  tol- 
erant —  never  harsh  or  cruel. 

In  the  year  1737  the  quarrel  came  to  a 
public  climax  when  the  dispute  between 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  King  in  the 

?ue8tion  of  his  income,  was  brought  before 
Parliament.  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
80  far  as  simple  justice  went,  he  had  right 
on  his  side.  In  the  immense  Civil  List 
granted  to  the  King,  £100,000  had  been 


tacitly  allotted  to  the  Prince  as  his  share  : 
it  is  true  that  no  express  stipulation   bad 
been  made,  but  there  appears  no  doubt  that 
such  was  the  understanding.     And  George 
11. ,  while  Prince  of  Wales,  had  himself  en- 
joyed a  similar  income.     He  had,  however. 
Kept  his  son  on  an  uncertain  allowance  — 
giving  him  £30,000  before  his  marriage,  and 
£50,000  after  it.     The  Prince's  desire   to 
get  possession  of  the  fiill  income  intended 
for  him  was  not,  certainly,   an  unnatural 
one,  though,  in  times  so  ticklish,  the  attempt 
to  extort  it  by  Parliamentary  iatoArenoe, 
to  humiliate  the  King,  and  raMrlJibiiito 
action  contrary  at  once  to  Hisfllli^and 
his  wishes,  was  as  unwise  as  can  be  well 
conceived.    It  raised  an  extraordinary  com- 
motion in  the  agitated  Court.    *'  The  Kin^ 
took  the  first  notice  of  this  business  witn 
more  temper  and  calmness  than  anybody 
expected  he  would,"  says   Hervey;  '*and 
the  Queen,  from  the  beginning  of  the  affair 
to  the  end  of  it,  was  in  much  greater  agita- 
tion and  anxiety  than  I  ever  saw   her  on 
any  other  occasion."    She  had  borne  the 
riots,  the  opposition,  and  threats  of  rebel- 
lion steadily ;  she  had  borne  her  husband's 
amazing  sins  and  confessions  with  self^^m- 
mand  and  true  patience ;  but  when  the  son, 
to  whom  she  is  said  to  have  been  so  harsh 
a  mother,  thus  ranged  himself  in  hostile  ar- 
ray against  her,   Caroline's  strength  gave 
way. 


« 


Her  concern  was  so  great  that  mors  tears 
flowed  on  this  occasion  than  I  ever  saw  her 
shed  on  all  other  occasions  pat  together.  She 
said  she  had  suffered  a  great  deal  from  many 
disag^reeable  circamstaaces  this  last  year :  the 
King's  staying  abroad ;  the  minner  in  which 
his  stay  had  l^en  received  ani  talked  of  here ; 
her  daughter  the  Princess  Royal's  daoger  in 
lyi(ig-in  ;  aod  the  King's  dauger  at  sea :  bat 
that  tier  grief  and  apprehension  at  present  sur- 
passed everything  she  had  ever  folt  belore ;  that 
she  looked  on  her  family  from  this  moment  aa 
distracted  with  divisions  of  which  she  could  see 
or  hope  no  ead  —  divisions  which  woald  give 
the  common  enemies  to  her  family  sach  advan- 
tages as  might  one  time  or  other  enable  them  to 
get  th6  bettor  of  it ;  and  thoa<rh  she  had  spirits 
and  resolution  to  strangle  with  moit  misfor- 
tanes  and  diffical ties,  this  last,  she  owned,  got 
the  better  of  her  —  that  it  was  too  mach  for  her 
to  bear ;  that  it  not  only  got  the  better  of  her 
spirits  and  resolation,  bat  of  her  appetite  and 
test,  as  she  coald  neither  eat  nor  sleep ;  and  that 
she  really  feared  it  would  kill  her.'* 


ft 


Poor  Qoeeal  this  in  her  despondency  no 
doubt  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  the  end  of 
all ;  all  her  struggles  to  secure  her  ikmily 
upon  ^at  tottering  nnsteady  throne,  all  her 
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beroic  self-control,  her  bumiHations,  her 
tedious  and  lingering  labour,  the  thousand 
hard  endeavours  to  which  she  bent  her  spir- 
it She  had  supported  the  father's  uncer- 
tain steps,  and  turned  him,  unwilling  but 
sabmissive,  at  such  cost  to  herself  as  no  one 
but  herself*  could  reckon,  in(^  the  safe  way. 
And  her  struggle  was  all  to  be  made  of  no 
avM^  by  the  stubborn  folly  of  her  son.  She 
haanever  been  seen  so  sad.  He  had  not 
at  any  time  been  her  best-beloved,  and  for 
years  slia  Itad  been  alienated  from  him ;  but 
still  ItJM Jbr  him  and  his  children  she  had 
toiledHftavdly.  And  here  was  to  be  an 
end  oFViffl*  Caroline  was  not  alone  in 
thinking -w.  The  Prince  had  moved  heaven 
and  earth  to  get  a  majority,  and  everybody 
believed  he  bad  secured  it.  The  day  be- 
fore the  debate  was  to  come  on,  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  managed  to  move  the  King  and 
Qneen  to  send  a  proposal  for  a  compromise, 
offering  that  the  £50,000  should  be  settled 
on  the  Prince  without  possibility  of  with 
drawal,  and  that  a  jointure  of  £50,000 
should  be  given  to  the  Princess.  The  pro- 
posal was  rejected,  not  without  additional 
rtings  to  Caroline,  and  the  debate  came  on 
accordingly.  It  doesv  not  seem,  notwith- 
standing the  excitement  that  preceded  it, 
to  have  been  a  remarkable  debate,  and  the 
Prince,  contrary  to  all  expectations,  lost  by 
a  majority  of  thirty.  "  Most  people,"  says 
Lord  Hervey,  calmly,  "  thought  it  (the  ma- 
jority) cost  a  great  aeal  of  money ;  but  Sir 
Kobert  Walpole  and  the  Queen  both  told 
me  separately  that  it  cost  the  King  but 
£900  —  £500  to  one  man  and  £400  to  an- 
other." In  9hort,  it  was  an  unprecedented 
bargain.  At  a  later  period  Sir  Robert  in- 
dignantly bade  bis  master  reflect  how  cheap 
it  had  been.  **£900  was  all  this,  great 
question  cost  him."  When  victories  were 
going  at  such  a  ruinous  sacrifice,  how  could 
a  King  have  the  audacity  to  complain  ? 

This  was  the  last  year  of  Caroline's  life: 
it  was  distracted  and  embittered  by  ceaseless 
re-openings  of  the  quarrel  with  her  son,  car- 
riefl  on  oil  his  part  by  a  saceession  of  hypo- 
critical letters  of  apology,  in  which  his  utter 
innocence  of  any  intention  to  offend  is  re- 
peaU'd  with  sickening  plausibility.  The 
Queen  on  her  side  was  no  doubt  driven  to 
use  l^nuuage  which  sounds  both  harsh  and 
roeirse  to  our  ears,  though  it  was  the  usual 
style  of  speech  in  those  days.  She  wi.shes' 
with  angry  |eai*s  that  La<ly  Bristol,  Lord 
Uervey's  mother,  a  violent  and  foolish  wo- 
man, could  but  have  the  Prince,  whose  friend 
ibe  was,  for  her  son,  and  leave  to  poor  Caro- 
line the  man  whoite  almost  filial  duty  was 
her  own  chief  comfort.    This  bitter  quarrel, 


however,  in  the  course  of  which  their  own 
history  was  raked  up,  seems  to  have  brought 
the  Queen  and  King  together.  There  is  not  a 
word  of  Hanover  or  its  goddess  as  the  au- 
tumn falls.  No  public  affairs  seem  to  have 
been  in  hand  of  importance  enough  to  distract 
to  other  things  the  painful  and  exaggerated 
feeling  which  a  household  engaged  in  a  fam- 
ily struggle  always  fixes  upon  that  point. 
A  few  tracasseries,  and  nothing  more  — 
questions  whether  Sir  Robert  Walpole  is  as 
much  in  favour  as  before,  and  if  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  is  to  be  kept  in  office  —  flit 
like  snadows  across  the  scene  which  is  be- 
ginning to  be  darkened  by  a  more  awful 
shadow.  Caroline  was  not  old.  She  was 
but  fifty-two,  scarcely  arrived  at  the  bound- 
ary of  middle  age-;  but  her  course  was  very 
nearly  over.  No  doubt  the  pangs  of  that 
hard  year  had  told  upon  her,  and  for  ten 
years  her  life  had  been  spent  in  a  mixture  of 
great  and  little  cares  which  were  enough  to 
have  worn  out  any  constitution.  But  it  was 
not  the  custom  of  the  house  of  Hanover  to 
be  ill  or  take  care  of  health.  She  bad  ta- 
ken no  care  of  hers.  Horace  Walpole  tells 
us,  though  he  does  not  give  his  authority, 
that  in  her  determination  ^*  never  to  refuse 
a  desire  of  the  Kind's  "  she  had  risked  her 
very  existence  in  the  wildest  way.  In  or- 
der to  be  able  to  walk,  "  more  than  once, 
when  she  had  the  gout  in  her  foot,  she  dipped 
her  whole  les  in  cold  water,  to  be  able  to 
attend  him,"  ne  says.  And  besides  all  these 
imprudences,  she  had  a  serious  disliase,  a 
rupture,  which  she  concealed  jealously,  giv- 
ing her  biographers  the  trouble  to  make 
many  wondering  excuses  for  her  on  the  score 
that  she  would  not  make  herself  disagreeable 
to  the  King.  The  King,  however,  was  the 
only,  or  almost  the  only,  person  in  her  pain- 
ful secret ;  and  no  doubt  the  real  reason  was, 
a  certain  proud  a,nd  farouche  modesty  in  all 
personal  matters,  which  was  very  common 
among  women  of  former  generations,  how- 
ever plain-spoken  or  even  light-minded 
they  might  be.  She  was  taken  ul  one  No- 
vember day,  but  got  up,  and  **  saw  the  com- 
pany as  usual."  Making  some  half-playful 
half-plaintive  grumbles  to  Lord  Hervey,  as 
she  passed  him,  she  went,  as  was  her  wont, 
from  one  to  another,  and  talked  and  did  her 
painful  duty. 


"Coming  back  again  to  Lord  Hervey,  she 
said,  '  I  am  not  able  to  entertain  people.' 
*  Would  to  God,*  replied  Lord  Hervey,  *  the 
Kinz  would  have  done  talking  of  the  Dragon 
of  Waotley  and  rele:we  you.'  [This  was  a  new 
silly  farce  which  everybody  w^nt  to  sec.]  At 
last  the  Bang  went  away,  telling  the  Queen,  as 
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he  went  by,  that  ihe  had  overiooked  the  Dnch- 
ess  of  Norfolk.  The  Qaeen  made  her  excase 
for  having  done  so  to  the  Dnchess  of  Norfolk, 
the  last  person  she  ever  spoke  to  in  public,  and 
then  retired,  going  immediately  to  bed,  where 
she  grew  worse  every  moment/' 


ft 


Thus  hefrtkik  the  awful  story  of  a  deathbed 
80  extraordinary  in  some  points  that  it  seems 
ahnost  an  unnecessary  undertaking  to  tell  it 
over  again.  Nobody  can  have  glanced  at  it 
in  the  barest  recoi'd  and  ever  forget  the 
scene.  Caroline  in  harness  to  the  last,  after 
her  excuse  to  the  overlooked  Duchess,  lay 
for  eleven  days  fighting  with  death,  un- 
daunted and  resolute  as  ever.  The  only 
thing  that  seems  to  have  discomposed  her, 
was  the  revelation  of  her  secret,  and  the 
consequent  measures  that  were  taken. 
She  turned  her  face  to  the  wall  and  shed 
tears  when  she  could  no  longer  conceal  it  — 
the  only  tears  she  shed  for  herself.  But  she 
did  not  hesitate  to  give  herself  over  to  the 

Sainful  and  useless  operations  with  which 
octors  of  every  age  and  degree  of  enlight- 
enment torture  people  who  are  past  help. 
She  knew  it  was  of  no  use.  She  would  look 
at  the  Princesses  and  shake  her  head,  when 
the  King  told  her  how  much  better  she  was. 
When  the  hour  of  her  torture  came,  she 
turned  wistfully  to  ask  him  if  he  approved 
what  the  surgeons  proposed  to  do ;  and  on 
receiving  his  assurance  that  it  was  thought 
necessary,  submitted  with  that  resolution 
which  'had  never  failed  her.  Her  two 
daughters  were  by  her  bedside  night  and 
day ; —  the  poor  tender  Carolinci  a  little  help- 
less and  hysterical;  the  Princess  Amelia, 
nseful  but  somewhat  hard  in  her  kindness. 
As  for  the  King,  he  was  heartbroken,  but  he 
was  himself.  He  could  not  leave  her  in 
peace  at  that  last  moment.  By  way  of 
watching  over  her,  '*  he  lay  on  the  Queen's 
bed  all  night  in  his  night-gown,  where  he 
could  not  sleep,  nor  she  turn  about  easilv." 
He  went  out  and  in  continually,  telling 
everybody,  with  tears,  of  her  great  qualities. 
But  he  could  not  restrain  the  old  habit  of 
scolding  when  be  was  by  her  side.  ^*  How 
the  devil  should  you  sleep  when  you  will 
never  lie  still  a  moment  1"  he  cried,  with  an 
impatience  which  those  who  have  watched 
by  deathbeds  will  at  least  nnderdtand. 
"  You  want  to  rest,  and  the  doctors  tell  you 
nothing  can  do  you  so  much  good,  and  yet 
j'ou  always  move  about.  Nobody  can  sleep 
m  that  manner,  and  that  is  always  your 
way  ;  you  never  take  the  proper  method  to 
get  what  you  want,  and  then  you  wonder 
you  have  it  not."  When  her  weary  eyes, 
weary  of  watching  the  troubled  comings  and 


goings  aboBt  her,  fixed  upon  one  spot,  the 
alarmed,  excited,  hasty  spectator,  cned  oat, 
*^  with  a  loud  and  quick  voice,"  "  Mon  Dieu^ 
qu'est  ce  que  vous  regardez  ?  Comment 
peut-ou'  fixer  ces  yeux  oomme  9a  ?  "  he  cried. 

He  tortured  her  to  eat,  as  many  a  health- 
ful watcher  does  with  cruel  kindness.  ^^  How 
is  it  possible  you  should  not  know  whether 
you  like  a  thin^  or  not  ?  "  he  said.  He  jsas 
half  crazed  with  sorrow  and  love,  aov  a 
kind  of  panic.  And  be  was  garrulous,  and 
talked  without  intermission  of  her  and  of 
himself,  with  a  vague  historical  Bgmjyaig  if 
talking  of  a  life  that  had  come  to  aM|U» 

When  the  Queen  had  been  alf«iwver« 
and  was  no  longer  teased  with  vahe  tiopes, 
she  ffave  her  children  her  last  advice  and 
blessing.  The  eldest  son,  the  Esau,  who  had 
sold  his  birthright,  was  not  there;  He  was 
at  his  own  house  in  town,  flattering  himself 
that  **  we  shall  soon  have  good  news ;  she  caf^ 
not  hold  out  much  longer.'*  Nor  was  Anne« 
the  Princess  Royal,  at  her  mother's  betiaide. 
But  she  had  her  boy,  William,  he  whom  in 
this  solemn  domestic  scene  one  grudges  to 
think  of  as  Cumberland,  and  her  younger 
daughters.  She  enjoined  her  son  to  stand 
by  the  King,  but  never  to  do  any  thing 
against  his  brother.  She  committed  to  her 
daughter,  Caroline,  the  charge  of  her  two 
little  girls,  Mary  and  Louisa.  '^  Poor  Caro- 
line, it  is  a  fine  legacy  I  leave  you,"  she  said. 
She  was  the  one  calm  and  tearless  amid  her 
weeping  family.  Then  she  turned  to  the 
Kin^.  It  is  here  that  the  scene  rises  to  A 
horrible  power,  half-grotesque,  almost  half- 
comic,  amid  the  tragedy.  She  counselled 
him  to  marry  again,  as  he  sat  sobbing  by 
her  bedside.  Poor  man,  he  was  hysterical, 
too,  with  gnef  and  excitement  Wiping 
his  eyes  and  sobbing  between  every  word, 
with  much  ado  he  got  out  this  answer:  ^*'N€n^ 
— faurai  des  nu^resses,"  To  which  the 
Queen  made  no  other  reply  than,  ^*  Ah,  mon 
DUul  cela  n'empeche  pas  I"  Crititrism 
stands  confounded  before  such  an  incident. 
Perhaps  it  is  possible  poor  Caroline,  sick  and 
weary,  did  not  wish  for  the  successor  she 
suggested  a  life  more  perfect  than  her  own 
had  been ;  and  we  all  know  by  experience, 
though  we  will  never  allow  in  theory,  that 
the  near  approach  of  death  has  as  little 
moral  effect  upon  the  mind  as  that  of  any 
other  familiar  accident  of  life. 

Then  her  Minister,  the  man  whom  she 
had  made  and  kept  supreme  in  England, 
came  to  say  his  farewell.  Perhaps  Caroline 
by  that  time  had  slid  beyond  the  power  of 
those  arts  which  she  had  practised  all  her 
life. .  She  spoke  to  Sir  Robert,  having  little 
breath  to  spare,  barely  what  she  meant» 
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withoat  coDsiddrins  tbe  King,  fais  temper, 
and  his  pride.  *^  N[y  good  Sir  Robert,"  she 
«id,  to  the  kneeling  and  alarmed  Minister 
who  dropped  some  tears  bj  her  bedside, 
**  you  see  me  in  a  very  indifferent  situation. 
I  nave  nothing  to  say  to  yon  but  to  recom- 
mend the  King,  my  children,  and  tbe  king- 
dooMo  your  care."  £yen  in  the  presence  of 
tidying.  Sir  Robei-t's  heart  gave  a  throb 
uRieiiiJii'  as  he  scrambled  up  plethoric  from 
his  kimi.  f  WJiere  iras  the  Queen's  usual 
prodegce  and  management  I    Caroline  had 

Ibe  bare  elements,  and  could  now 

JBO  more. 

i  Ab  had  tbe  Archbishop  of  Canter^ 
rlife  to  her  by  Walpole's  coarse  sug- 
gestion ;  but  we  have  no  record  of  what 
oaised  during  the  prayers,  which  were  no 
longer  said  outside  her  room.  She  desired 
him  to  take  care  of  Dr.  Butler,  the  clerk  of 
her  doeet,  the  famous  author  of  the  **  Anid- 
ogy."  On  the  Sunday,  weary  of  her  suffer- 
ing, she  asked  the  doctor  how  long  it  could 
last  It  lasted^  only  till  the  eveninff.  *'  I 
have  now  got  an  asthma,"  she  said,  with 
what  almost  seems  a  last  faint  playfulness. 
**  Open  tiie  window "  —  and  then  after  an 
interval  —  **  pray." 

This  was  her  last  word :  with  it  the  shad- 
ows fall  around  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
lives  that  has  ever  been  lived  in  England. 
**  Her  Grace  was  in  a  heavenly  disposition," 
the  prudent  Archbishop  said,  as  he  ittole 
tfaroogh  the  questioning  crowd.  Even  her 
warmest  panegyrist  would  scarcely  venture 
to  affirm  so  much  now  of  Caroline.  Her  life 
was  little  spiritual,  but  it  was  very  human, 
H^  hesirt  was  most  stout,  resolute,  and 
faithful;  and  she  had  that  quality  which 
Queen  Catherine  adds  as  a  crowning  grace  to 
the  excellencies  of  the  good  woman  —  she 
had  a  great  patience.  Never,  perhaps, 
was  there  such  a  wife,  and  seldom  such  a 
qiieeii.  • 

Mors  than  a  dozen  years  ago  a  certain  Ser- 
geant Longlands  was  sapposecl  to  be  possessed 
of  poetic  fire,  and  was  induced  to  publish  a  po- 
em called  OtMlo  Doomed.  The  Moor,  dying, 
waasapposed  to  have  departed  to  a  place  as 
sooty  a*  himself.  The  moment  he  arrived,  be- 
i|ig  in  aa  exceedingly  bad  temper,  he  began  to 
oursa  all  round.  He  cursed  the  locality,  he 
coned  his  companions,  he  cursed  tbe  extreme 
heat  of  the  apartments.  Then  suddenly  he 
stopped  to  correct  bimself.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  in  auvh  a  domicile,  anathemas  mi^ht  be  a 
needlfss  superfluity.  ''Oh/'  said  Othello,  as 
imagined  by  this  untutored  genius-— 

Oh,  hot  this  is  sending  coals  to  Castle  New, 
And  tliou,  Beelzebub,  accursed  be  you  / 

^  Once  a  fVeek. 


From  The  Edeetle  Berlew. 

QLBANINOS  AFTBB  THE  TiXMUD.* 

The  paper  to  which  we  have  referred  in 
the  October  number  of  the  Quarterly  /2e- 
view,  powerfully  written,  full  of  learning, 
and  rich  in  interest,  has  excited  in  many 
circles  of  readers  so  large  an  amount  of  ^en^- 
eral  notice,  that  it  may  very  naturally  form 
a  subject  of  some  remarks.  ^  Two  things 
have  especially  impressed  us  in  the  atten- 
tion it  has  awakened ;  —  first,  the  general 
sense,  apparently  entertained,  that  nothing 
of  any  account,  of  a  popular  kind,  has  been 
written  concerning  the  Talmud  before ;  next 
to  this  we  confess  ourselves  to  have  been 
startled  by  the  apparent  intention  of  the 
writer,  in  nis  enthusiasm  and  his  determina- 
tion to  glorify  its  teachings,  to  show,  appar- 
ently, that  Christ  was  a  Talmudistic  teacher, 
and  that  the  aim  of  his  Ministry  was  to  de- 
velop and  unfold  th«  Talmud,  perhaps  in 
something  the  same  way  as  His  Apostles  de* 
veloped  and  unfolded  Uis  doctrines;  our 
third  impression  was,  of  the  utter  mistake 
we  had  been  under  with  reference  to  the  Tal- 
mud all  along.  We  knew  from  the  beauti^ 
ful  little  volume  of  .Mr.  Hurwitz,  f  and  from 
the  translations  in  the  Hebrew  Review^  that 
the  Talmud  abounds  with  many  beautiful 
allegories  and  parables.  The  Hebrew  mind 
would  be  sure  to  illustrate  itself  by  much 
that  is  gorgeous  and  rich  in  the  productions 
of  fancy  and  imagination,  but  for  the  un- 
broken stream  of  eok>gyf  the  unqualified' ad- 
miration, in  which  the  writer  has  expressed 
himself  we  were  certainly  not  prepared. 
We  always  knew  that  it  was  not  merely 
a  collection  of  wild  fables,  and  impossible 
stories,  defying  in  their  stupendousness 
everything  approaching  to  common-sense, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  we  did  not  suppose 
that  it  was  simply  a  collection  of  '*  fiowers 
of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose ; " 
we  had  an  idea,  indeed,  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  first  than  the  last,  in 

*  1  The  Traditions  of  the  Jews,  with  the  Expos!- 

tioas  and  l>ootriae8  at  the  Rabbins,  con- 

talued  In  the  Talmud,  and  other  Rabbinical 

Writers,  translated  from  the  High  Duteh. 

3  vol*.    1732. 

2    Hiaoellaneous  Dlaoonrses  relating  to  the  Tra- 

ditlonn  and  Usages  of  the  Soribed  and  Phar- 

ireea  in  Oar  Bleseed  Haviour  Jesus  Christ's 

Time.    2  vols.    By  W.  Wotton,  D.D.  1718. 

$    The  Hlstory^f  the  Jews,  ftc.,  &c.,  being  a 

Sapplement  and  Continuation  of  the  Hlst»> 

ry  of  Josephns.    Written  in  French,  bjr  Hr. 

Basnitge.  translated  Into  English  by  T.  0. 

Taylor,  M.A.    1708. 

4   Quarterly  Beview.  October,  1M7.     Article, 

Talmud, 
t  Hebrew  Tales;  selected  and  translated  from 
tbe  Writings  of  the  Ancient  Hebrew  Saaes,  to 
which  is  prefixed  an  Bsaay  on  the  uninspired  Litera- 
ture of  the  Hebrews.   By  Hyman  Hurwitz. 
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these  mysterious  writings.  Tiie  author  of 
tbis  paper  seems  quite  to  ignore  the  first, 
and  give  us  only  the  last ;  he  is,  in  truth,  a 
thorough  Talmudisdc  enthusiast.  To  vin- 
dicate the  Talmud,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  vindicate  the  Pharisees,  and  in  order 
to  do  this,  he  has  to  show  that  Christ  was  on 
good  terms  with  them ;  they  were  the  guar- 
dians of  the  Talmud,  they  were  its  most  de- 
voted admirers ;  **  the  Pharisees,"  he  tells  us 
w|Bre  "  simply  the  people."  There  "  were 
among  them,"  he  says,  *'  the  most  patriotic, 
noble-minded,  and  advanced  leaders  of  the 
party  of  progress."     He  says :  — 

Before  leaving  this  period  of  Mishnic  devel- 
opment, we  have  yet  to  speak  of  one  or  two 
tilings.  This*p«riod  is  tbe  one  in  which  Chris- 
tianity arose ;  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  touch 
here  upon  the  relation  between  Christianity  and 
the  Talmud  —  a  subject  much  discussed  of 
late.  Were  not  the  whole  of  our  general  views 
on  the  difference  between  Judaism  and  Christi- 
anity greatly  confused,  •people  would  certainly 
not  bo  so  very  much  surprised  at  the  Striking 
parallels  of  dogma  and  parable,  of  allegory  nnd 
proverb,  exhibited  by  the  Grospel  and  the  Tal- 
ixkudical  writings.  The  New  Testament,  writ- 
ten, as  Ltghtfoothas  it,  "  amon^  Jews,  by  Jews, 
for  Jews/'  cannot  bat  speak  the  language  of 
the  time,  both  as  to  form  and,  broadly  speaking, 
as  to  contents.  There  are  many  more  points  of 
vital  contact  between  the  New  Testament  and 
the  Talmud  than  divines  yet  seem  fully  to  real- 
ise; for  such  terms  as  "Redemption,"  "Bap- 
tism," **  Grace,"  "  Faith,"  "  Salvation,"  "  Re- 
generation," "  Son  of  Man,"  "  Son  of  God," 
"  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  were  not,  as  we  are  apt 
to  think,  invented  by  Christianity,  bat  were 
bouseliold  words  of  Talmudical  Judaism,  to 
which  Christianity  gave  a  higher  and  purer 
meaning.  No  less  loud  and  bitter  in  the  Tal- 
mud are  the  protests  against  "  lip-serving," 
against  "  making  the  law  a  burden  to  the  peo- 
ple," against "  laws  that  hang  on  hairs,''  against 
"  Priests  and  Pharisees." 

.  So  that  the  impression  left  on  the  reader's 
mind  seems  to  oe  that  Christ  simply  gathered 
up  and  uttered  the  notes  of  the  lalmud,  or 
as  we  have  said,  developed  it.  In  the  course 
of  the  little  space  we  can  devote,  with  our 
unlearned  and  illiterate  possessions  to  the 
matter,  we  are  rather  desirous  of  exhibiting 
another  side  of  the  book,  simply  remarking 
at  first,  that  the  author's,  expression,  a 
^Muxuriant  Talmudical  wilderness,"  seems 
very  appropriately  to  describe  the  strange 
heterogeneous  lore  through  which  the  reader 
has  to  ramble  who  determines  on  making 
himself  ac([uainted  with  it. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Quarterly 
may  well  exclaim  twice,  "  What  is  the 
Talmud  ?  "  We  suppose  ihere  is  scarcely 
a  collection  of  writings  on  the  lace  of  the 
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earth  so  little  known  and  so  difficolt  to  ex* 
plore.  A  poor  Capachin  friar,  aod  he  not 
a  dunce,  mistook  it  once  for  a  man's  name* 
clenching  some  argument  with  the  expres- 
sion, '*as  Kabbi  Talmud  says."  Many 
readers  have  been  almost  in  as  dark  a  pre- 
dicament regarding  *^  Babbi  Talmud ; "  Mb 
collection  of  writings,  uninspired,  pr^ineed 
through  many  ages,  commentaries  u 
and  ulustrations  of  the  insfftjEttl 
form  as  wild  a  collection  of  ll  "" 
as  ever  startled  or  amused  flfe 
story,  or  puzzled  the  most  active 
tomless  metaphysician.  It  isliMI 
kial  book,  his  commentary  upon  liJt 
eulties  of  Scripture ;  and  althoildli 
will  find  few  intimations  of  it  m  the  itardcle 
in  the  Quarterly^  we  assure  him  that  the 
marvels  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertun* 
ment,  or  the  weird  or  supernatural  wonders 
and  horrors  of  Hoffman's  stories  are  all 
outdone  here ;  here  he  shall  read  how  in- 
fants in  the  womb  are  instructed  in  the  law, 
and  of  an  egg  the  white  of  which  overflowed 
three-score  villages,  and  of  a  fish  of  enoh 
monstrous  size  that  it  shattered  to  pieo6a 
three-«core  cities,  by  the  violence  witk 
which  one  was  cast  ashore ;  here  he  majr 
read  how  the  trees  talked  with  Adam,  and 
what  song  they  sang,  and  how,  when  a  tree 
is  hewn  down,  its  voice  is  heard  from  one 
end  of  the  world  to  the  other ;  he  may  read 
of  the  voices  which  passed  tbroush  tke 
world,  and  which  are  not  yet  heard  by  any 
creatures  in  it ;  he  may  learn  how  to  see 
devils  and  the  art  of  sorcery ;  here  we  learn 
the  cause  of  dogs  howling  in  the  night,  and 
we  learn  of  the  supernumerary  soul  which 
every  Jewish  believer  is  furnished  with  on 
the  Jewish  Sabbath.  The  Talmud  teaches 
the  transmigration  of  the  soul,  and  how  it 
travels  into  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  leaves, 
trees,  stones,  water,  and  water-mills ;  stories 
are  told  us  of  fugitive  souls  which  travel 
about  and  possess  unfortunate  human  be- 
ings ;  Nature  and  her  laws  are  made  noth- 
ing of  in  the  Talmud ;  animals,  stones,  and 
trees  all  speak,  and  as  to  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet they  talk  to  Almighty  God  face  to 
face.  Some  things  are  more  useful ;  cautions 
are  given  not  to  stand  naked  before  a  can- 
dle, for  he  who  does  so  will  be  visited  by  a 
consumption ;  and  cautions  are  given  to  us 
how  to  behave  when  struck  with  fear, 
**  Let  him  who  is  struck  with  fear  leap  firom 
his  place  four  ells,  and  pronounce  these 
words,  *  Hear,  oh  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God 
is  one  Lord ; '  but  if  he  stand  on  a  place 
that  is  unclean,  then  let  him  say,  *  The  Goat 
in  the  Bam  is  fatter  than  I  am.'"  In  vari- 
ous Taknuds,  or  parts  of  the  Talmud,  the 
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reader  will  find  aet  forth  the  parts  and  piety 
of  animals.  He  will  learn,  more  distinctly 
tllan  from  any  other  quarter,  that  the  ass  is 
remarkable  for  its  piety,  so  much  so  that  it 
will  not  eat  of  anytjiing  which  has  not  paid 
tithe ;  this  was  the  case  with  the  ass  of  Kab- 
bi  Fhinehas.  We  read  of  a  cow  which 
woulcLneither  plough  nor  harrow  on  the 
SabbiKh-day,  while  Rabbi  Joses'  ass  would 
m^T  gg^jBJMpt  any  work  that  deserved 

^^^  ''^Hlf  P"^®  ^^  ^^  agreed  to  be 
done  ftr»T^Hw8e  and  thousands  of  other 
nu^^MJMt  many  of  them  not  so  decent 
ii^4|H[HMl%SB  to  be  consigned  to  the 
pfl(|HBHipular  periodical,  are  they  not 
writM^Tpwe  books  of  the  Talmud  ? 

The  i^K-  charitable  construction,  the 
most  simple  desire  to  perform  an  act  of 
mere  literary  iustice,  cannot,  we  suppose, 
exonerate  the  Talmud  from  the  charge  of 
ridiculous  trifling;  the  great  and  patient 
scholar,  Lightfoot,  one  every  way  entitled 
to  speak  upon  the  matter,  remarks  upon 
**  the  unconquerable  difficulty  of  the  style, 
the  frightful  roughness  of  the  language,  the 
amazing  emptiness  and  sophistry  of  the 
matters  handled."  *^  Talmud  authors,"  he 
says,  **  everywhere  abound  with  trifles  in 
that  manner  as  though  they  had  no  mind  to 
be  read ;  with  obscurities  and  difficulties  as 
though  they  had  no  mind  to  be  understood; 
so  that  the  reader  hath  need  of  patience  all 
along  to  enable  him  to  bear  both  trifling  in 
sense,  and  roughness  in  expression."  rfe 
are  far  from  the  wish  to  discourage  in  those 
who  choose  to  front  the  fearful  difficulty, 
the  study,  and  the  author  of  the  article  in 
the  Quarterly y  we  should  suppose,  must  have 
very  considerably  mastered  the  difficulty ; 
still  we  have  Lightfoot,  and  Goodwin,  and 
Wootton,  and  Buxtorf  to  guide  us  already, 
and  with  such  guides  as  these  to  be  called 
upon  to  resard  our  Lord  as  a  Talmudic 
teacher,  and  the  simple  Divine  light  shining 
from  the  New  Testament  as  bearmg  any  re- 
lation to  these  piles  of  Rabbinical  i£surdity, 
meets  with  little  more  sympathy  from  us 
than  if  the  attempt  had  been  maae  to  show 
08  that  Mahomet  and  the  Koran  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  development  of  Christiani- 
ty. There  are  two  Talmuds,  or  rather 
there  are  y^ry  many,  but  beneath  two  great 
arrangements ;  the  one  is  called  the  Babylo- 
nian, the  other  the  Jerusalem  Talmud ;  in 
fact  the  text  of  both,  that  is  the  Mishna,  is 
the  same,  the  Gemara  or  commentary  dif- 
fers. Neither  had  their  existence  in  the 
m'esent  form  until  several  centuries  after 
Christ ;  the  Palestine,  or  Jerusalem  Talmud, 
does  not  date  beyond  the  fourth,  nor  the 
Babylonian  beyond  the  fiflh  century ;  these 


existed  many  centuries  before,  but  in  the 
memories  of  scholars,  and  in  scraps  and 
portions  of  secret  writing,  and  in  those 
academies.  Judaic  schools,  which  existed 
not  only  nearly  a  century  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  but  which  were  we  know  an  ancient 
institution  of  Judaism.  These  writings, 
then,  when  wild  vehement  persecution  scat- 
tered the  Jews  abroad,  were  collected  and 
reduced  to  a  system ;  and  from  the  authori- 
tative and  authentic  expositions  of  the  great 
doctors  of  the  temple  service,  the  Rabbis 
who  give  —  but  give,  we  assure  our  readers, 
often  in  the  very  queerest  manner  —  the 
gloss  upon  the  text,  the  most  strange  and 
astonishingly  ludicrous  incidents  are  rounded 
by  some  text  of  Scripture  updn  which  the 
reader  unexpectedly  alights,  and  which  he 
learns  it  was  the  intention  of  the  incident 
to  illustrate ;  thus,  concerning  the  creation 
of  angels,  **  Rabbi  Samuel,  the  son  of  Nach- 
man,  hath  said,  the  l^bbi  Jonathan  hath 
taught  that  out  of  every  .word  which  pro- 
ceedeth  out  of  the  Holy  and  Blessed  God 
is  created  an  angel,  for  it  is  said*  by  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made, 
and  all  the  host  by  the  Spirit  of  His  mouth." 
It  is  a  curious  thing  to  be  expected  to  be- 
lieve that  land  leaps  up  and  runs  forward  to 
meet  a  traveller.  Sheridan  said  *'  that  the 
worst  of  getting  drunk  was  that  the  ground 
leaped  up  and  bit  him  on  the  head  ;  "  in 
the  Talmud  we  find  that  the  earth  leaped 
up  to  greet  three  persons.  It  happened  to 
Eliezer,  the  servant  of  Abraham,  for  we 
find  it  written  *^  and  I  came  this  day  to  the 
well,'*  which  was  as  much  as  to  say,  ^^  that  he 
came  from  Lord  Abraham,  and  into  Meso- 
potamia on  the  same  day.'* 

This  is  an  exact  illustration  of  the  war 
the  Talmud  commentaries  usually  trifle  with 
texts,  and  concerning  *'  Father  Jacob  "  there 
is  a  gloss  like  unto  it.  '^  And  Jacob  went 
out  from  Beerslieba  and  went  toward  Haran, 
and  came  to  the  place,  and  when  he  came 
to  Haran,  he  said,  Perchance  I  went  through 
the  place  where  my  fathers  worshipped  and 
I  did  not  worship  there,  and  he  intended  to 
go  back ;  but  as  he  considered  of  his  going 
back,  the  earth,  that  is  the  place  where  he 
would  have  worshipped,  leaped  towards  him 
and  he  came  to  that  place."  We  have 
many  instances  of  this  leaping  of  the  earth ; 
concerning  the  text, "  Why  leap  ye,  ye  high 
hills V"  it  is  said  by  Rabbi  Jos^,  ''When 
the  holy  and  blessed  Go^l  descended  to  give 
the  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  the  hrlls  ran  and 
strove  against  one  another.  One  of  the  hills 
said  '  Upon  me  shall  the  law  be  given/  An- 
other said, '  Upon  me  shall  the  law  be  given.' 
Mount  Tabor  came  from  Bethlehem,  and 
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Mount  Carmel  from  Spain,  and  this  is  that 
which  is  written,  *  As  1  live  saith  the  King, 
whose  name  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  surely  as 
Tabor  is  amongst  the  noountains,  and  Carmel 
by  the  sea.'  One  hill  said, '  I  am  called,' 
and  the  other  said,  *•  I  am  called.'  Then  said 
the  holy  and  blessed  God,  *  Why  leap  ye,  ye 
liigh  hills  ?  Ye  are  all  hills,  bu(  ye  are  all 
knobbed.'  This  is  what  the  Scripture  saith, 
*  Ye  are  all  crooked-backed  hills ;  upon  all 
your  tops  idolatry  hath  been  committed.' 
Bat  of  Sinai  he  saith,  *  This  is  the  hill  that 
God  desiretli  to  dwell  in.' "  These  are  illus- 
trations of  the  genius  and  learning  of  the 
Babbins.  This  is  the'  method  by  which  they 
opened  the  dark  sayings,  and  knotty  diffi- 
culties. But  we  will  refer  to  more  curious 
matters ;  some  indeed  of  the  most  curious  we 
must  leave  as,  for  instance,  where  we  are  told, 
that  *^  God  created  the  first  man  with  two 
faces ;  for  how  otherwise  aft*e  we  to  under- 
Btand  the  text,  *  for  thou  hast  fashioned  me 
behind  and'  before  ? '  When  Adam  was  .ori- 
ginally created,  he  reached  from  the  earth  to 
the  firmament  of  heaven ;  but  after  he  sinned, 
God  laid  his  hands  on  him  and  reduced  him 
to  a  less  size ;  for  is  it  not  written,  '  And 
thou  hast  laid  thy  hand  upon  me  ? '  "  We 
may,  perhaps,  amuse  our  readers,  however, 
aod  at  the  same  time  give  some  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  Talmud,  if  we  select  a  few  of 
those  stories  to  which  we  have  already  al- 
luded, as  giving  such  strange  interest  to 
these  mystical  pages.  The  story  of  the  staff 
given  to  Adam,  is  one  of  these  singular 
legends;  it  seems  to  be  derived  through 
B'ibbi  Elieser,  from  the  Rabbi  Levi.  The 
^  Wondrous  Staff"  was  created  between 
the  stars,  that  is  in  the  evening,  and  given  to 
Adam,  Adam  gave  it  to  Enoch,  Enoch  to 
Noah,  Noah  to  Shem,  Shem  to  Abraham, 
Abraham  to  Isaac,  Isaac  to  Jacob,  Jacob 
carried  it  along  with  him  iqto  Egypt,  and 
gave  it  to  his  son  Joseph.  When  Joseph 
Sied  his  household  goods  were  seized  and 
carried  to  the  palace  of  Pharaoh ;  there  was 
an  inscription  upon  it,  and  when  Pharaoh 
read  it,  he  set  an  esteem  upon  the  Staff  and 

ElaAted  it  in  the  midst  of  his  garden ;  none 
at  Pharaoh  might  approach  it,  but  when 
Moses  entered  the  garden,  he  drew  near, 
read  the  inscription,  lai<l  hold  upon  it, 
and  earned  it  away.  The  story  varies  a 
little ;  some  describe  it  as  having  been  found 
with  tho  inscription  in  the  garden  of  Jethro, 
his  father-in-law;  by  some  Rabbis,  it  is  de- 
scribed as  of  the  almond  tree ;  by  others  of 
the  Talmudic  writings,  as  cut  from  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  when 
Moses  had  sinned,  it  is  said  that  this  staff 
was  taken  from  him,  for  hd  had  beaten  the 


rock  with  it;  but  when  he  repented  another 
staff  was  given  to  him,  made  out  of  the  tree 
of  life ;  the  inscription  on  this  staff  was  the 
wondeHbl  "  Schemhammphorasch."  This 
wonderful  word,  as  our  readers  know,  is  the 
key  which  was  ^ven  by  the  angel  Mi- 
chael to  Pali,  and  by  Pali  to  Mosea.  XT 
^  thou  can  read  Schemhammphorasqkf  then 
shall  thou  understand  the  words  of  men^he 
words  of  cattle,  the  whittliogrof 
words  of  beasts,  the  voices  orW 
guage  of  devils,  the  language 
angels,  the  language  ofMatetrc 
of  the  sea,  the  unity  of  hearts^ 
muring  of  the  tongue,  najf 
thoughts  of  the  rains."  We  ' 
in  whose  hands  this  staff  is  now,  0r* 
the  key  of  Schemhammphorasch ;  but  jndg* 
ing  from  this  description,  the  likeliest  person 
to  have  possessed  it  in  these  latter  ages, 
seems  to  nave  been  Shakespeare;  perb&pB 
Goethe  knew  some  of  the  letters. 

When  Moses  received  the  Law,  say  tile 
most  celebrated  of  these  Rabbins,  he  went 
into  heaven,  and  he  met  there  with  marvel- 
lous adventures,  not  unlike  those  which  the 
Koran  recites   of   Mahomet  and    Gabriel. 
Before  he  ascended,  a  cloud    came    and 
placed  itself  before  him  ;  he  went  into  it  and 
walked  about  in  it  as  a  man  walks  about  on 
the  earth,  for  indeed  it  was  a  kind  of  chariot 
of  conveyance  to  him,  as  it  is  written,  *^  And 
Moses  went  into  the  midst  of  the    ckHid."* 
But    when    the    door-keeper    of    heaven, 
K^muel,  the  angel    who    is    set    over  the 
twelve  thousand  angels  of  destruction,  who 
stand  before  the  doors  of  destruction,  met 
him,  he  said,  **  Whence,  thou  son  of  Amram, 
this  desire  of  thine  t6  pass  into  the  place  of 
the  fiery  angels?"     And   Moses   said,   **I 
come  by  the  command   of  the    Holy   and 
Blessed  God  to  receive  the  law,  and  to  carrj 
it  down   to  the   Israelites."    But    K^mnel 
still  opposed  his  passage,  therefore   Moses 
struck  mm  down,  and  beat  him  such  blows 
as  wounded  him,  and  even  thought  of  de- 
stroying him  out  of  the   creation.      Then 
Moses  went  on  up  into  the  firmament,  sad 
there  he  met  the  angel  Hadarniel,  of  whom 
it  is  said,  that  he  is  sixty  thousand  leagues 
higher  than  his  companion,  and  that  with 
every  word  he  utters,  issue  twelve  thousand 
darts  of  light.     He  met  Moses,   and    said, 
"  What  business  hast  thou  in  this  place  of 
exalted  saints  V  "  And  Moses  was  struck  with 
fear,  and  tears  gushed  fix)m  his  eyes,  and  he 
was  ready  to  mil  from  the  cloud;  but  the 
Holy  and  blessed  God  had  compassion  on 
him,  and   said  to   Hadarniel,  ^'From    the 
day  that  I  created  thee  thou  hast  been    a 
very  qoarteisome  angel.    When  I  created 
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man  thou  wast  dissatisfied,  and  said  to  me, 
*What  is  man  that  thou  regardesi  him?' 
And  now  thou  art  spiteful  tt^ainst  him  who 
is  faithful  in  My  house,  and  whom  I  have 
called  hither  to  receive  My  law."  When 
Hadamiel  heard  the  Holy  and  blessed  God, 
he  said,  **  Lord-of  tbe  World,  Thou  knowest 
that  41  was  ignorant  of  Thy  permission  for 
his  coming  hither.  Now  I  wul  be  his  har- 
illr  before  him  as  a  serrant 
master."  Then  he  bowed 
^4Mtf%  Hoses,  and  went  before  him 
unto  tbe  fire  of  the  ang«l  San- 
he  spoke  to  Moses,  and  said, 
>r  I  dare  not  tarry,  lest  the  fire 
should  destroy  me."  And 
saw  Sandelson,  he  trembled 
with  feai*,  and  tears  gushed  again  from  his 
eyes,  and  again  he  was  ready  to  fall  from 
the  cloud.  Then  he  prayed  to  Grod  for 
mercv,  and  he  was  heard  for  the  love  that 
God  bore  to  Israel,  and  the  Lord  descended 
from  His  throne  of  glory,  and  stood  before 
Moses  till  he  had  pa«ed  the  fire  of  Sandel- 
son, as  it  is  written,  **  And  the  Lord  passed 
before  him  and  proclaimed,"  &c.  When 
Moses  had  passed  by  Sandelson  he  came  to 
Rigjon,  the  fiery  river,  which  is  set  and  kept 
in  a  fiame  by  fiery  angels,  and  in  which 
they  all  batbe  themselven,  and  whose  source 
is  under  tbe  throne  of  glory ;  and  God  led 
Moses  from  this  river,  and  immediately  after 
Moses  was  met  by  Galizur,  sumamed  Rasiel, 
at  the  sight  of  whom  Moses  trembled ;  but 
God  protef'ted  him.  But  when  he  had 
passed  by  Rasiel,  he  was  met  by  an  immense 
company  of  dreadful  angels,  m  most  fierce 
asp€H,-t.  Tbese  surrounded  the  throne  of 
Glory,  and  were  the  strongest  and  mightiest 
of  all  the  angels.  They  opposed  him  with 
their  fiery  breath ;  fiames  issued  from  their 
mouths  ready  to  consume  him,  because  he 
was  come  to  carry  away  the  law,  which  they 
wished  to  keep  in  heaven  for  themselves. 
Then  the  Lord  clothed  Moses  with  the 
brigfatnesA  of  His  glory,  and  He  said  to 
Moses,  **  Since  they  wish  to  keep  the  law  to 
themselves,  talk  to  them,  and  give  them  an 
answer."  And  Moses  said,  **It  is  written 
in  the  law,  *  I  am  tbe  Lord  thy  God,  that 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  £g}l>t. ' 
Have  you  served  in  Egypt  ?  or  have  yon 
been  carried  from  thence,  that  you  have 
need  of  a  law  ?  It  is  written,  *  Thou 
shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me.'  Have  you 
any  idolatry  amongst  you,  that  you  want  a 
law  ?  It  is  written,  ^  Thou  shalt  not  take 
the  name  of  the  I^rd  thy  God  in  vain  ? ' 
Have  you  any  business  among  you  that  re- 
quires the  obligation  of  an  oath  ?  Again,  it 
la  said,  *  Remember  the  Sabbath.'  &c.   Have 


you  any  labour  among  you  that  you  haye 
need  of^^rest  on  the  Sabbath  ?  It  is  written, 
*  Honour  thy  father  and  mother.'  Have  you 
any  parents  among  you  to  honour  and  re- 
spect ?  It  is  written  '  Thou  shalt  not  kill.' 
Is  there  any  blood  shed  among  ^ou  that  you 
must  have  a  law  ?  It  is  written,  *  Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery.'  Have  you  wo* 
men  among  you,  that  you  need  the  restraint 
of  a  law  ?  It  is  written,  *  Thou  shalt  not 
steal.'  Are  there  any  goods  among  you  in 
the  firmament,  that  you  stand  in  need  of  a 
law  V  Jt  is  written,  *■  Thou  shalt  not  bear 
false  witness.'  Have  you  false  witnesses? 
It  is  written,  *•  Thou  shalt  not  covet.'  Have 
you  houses,  lands,  vineyards,  that  you  need 
this  law  ? "  Tben  the  ministering  spirits 
gave  up  the  discussion,  and  they  sang, 
**  Glorious  is  the  Lord,  our  Ruler;  glorious 
is  Thy  name  in  all  the  land."  And  God 
taught  Moses  the  law  ten  days.  Then  the 
Angel  of  the  Covenant  delivered  the  law 
unto  Moses'  and  all  tbe  angels  were  instant- 
ly his  firiends.  And  they  communicated  the 
secret  of  names  to  him,  and  said,  **  Thou 
hast  ascended  on  high;  Thou  hast  led  cap- 
tivity captive;  Thou  hast  received  gifts 
from  men."  The  Angel  of  death  also  deliv- 
ered something  to  him ;  as  it  is  written, "  He 
put  on  incense,  and  maile  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  tbe  people."  This  is  one  of  the 
more  sublime  legends ;  but  some  stir  no  feel- 
ings of  reverence. 

One  of  the  Talmud  treatises  contains  the 
story  of  Rabbi  Jehosha  Ben  Levi  getting 
into  paradise  by  outwitting  the  Angel  of 
Death ;  he  was  a  perfectly  righteous  man, 
and  when  the  time  approached  when  he 
must  die,  the  holy  and  blessed  God  said  to 
the  Angel  of  Death,  **  Comply  with  all  that 
he  requireth  of  thee."  And  tbe  Angel  of 
Death  drew  near  to  Jehosha,  and  said,  **  The 
time  is  near  when  thou  must  depart  this 
life ;  I  will  grant  thee  what  thou  requirest." 
And  the  Rabbi  said,  *^My  request  unto 
thee  is  that  thou  wilt  show  me  my  place  in 
paradise."  And  the  angel  said,  ^*  Go  along 
with  me,  and  I  will  show  it  thee."  And 
the  Rabbi  said,  *^  Give  me  thy  sword  or 
knife,  that  thou  mayst  not  therewith   sur- 

grise  me."  And  the  angel  delivered  into 
is  hands  his  sword,  and  then  they  went  up 
together  tiU  they  came  unto  the  walls  of 
paradise ;  and  when  they  were  come  up  to 
the  walls,  tbe  angel  raised  Rabbi  Jehosha 
up,  and  set  him  upon  them,  then  jumped 
Rabbi  Jehosha  Ben  Levi  from  the  wall,  and 
descended  into  paradise.  But  the  Angel  of 
Death  bemg  quick,  eaught  hold  of  the 
skirts  of  his  coat,  and  said, ''  Do  thou  come 
out  of  that."    But  the  Rabbi  swore  by  the 
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name  of  God,  that  being  there,  he  would 
not  come  out  from  thence,  and  the  Angel 
of  Death  had  not  power  to  enter  in.   There 
was  consternation  among  the  angels,  and 
they  said,  "  Oh,  thou  holy  and  blessed  Grod, 
behold  what  this  son  of  Levi  hath  done." 
And  the  blessed  Grod  said,  **  See  if  he  hath 
ever  before  sworn    or  broken  an  oath." 
And  they  said,  *^  He  hath  never,  in  all  the 
days  of  his  life,  broken  an  oath."   And  then 
God  said,  '^  Is  it  so  V    Then  he  shall  not  go 
out."    Then  when  the  Angel  of  Death  saw 
that  he  could  not  draw  him  out,  he  said  to 
him,  *^  Give  me  my  sword."     But  Babbi 
Jehosha  refused,  till  a  voice  came  from  heav- 
en, saying,  **  Give  him  the  sword."    And 
the   Rabbi   said  to  the   Angel  of  Death, 
"  Swear  to  me  then,  that  thou  wilt  not  be 
seen  by  any  man  or  creature  when  thou 
takest  away  their  souls."    For  before  that, 
the  Angel  did  openly,  before  the  face  of 
every  one,  slay  mankind,  even  the  infant  in 
its  mother's  lap ;  and  the  Angel  of  Death 
did  swear  in  tl^at  hour,  and  the  Rabbi  gave 
him  his  swoyd.     Therefore,  from  that  hour, 
neither  the  Angel  of  Death,  nor  his  sword 
have  been  seen  when  he  strikes.    And  the 
angels  exalted  their  voice,  and  they  went 
before  the  Rabbi,  saying,  *'  Make  room  for 
the  son  of  Levi ;  make  room  for  the  son  of 
Levi." 

We  have  referred  to  the  astonishing  ac- 
count of  the  entering  of  Moses  into  heaven, 
to  receive  the  law.  Still  more  astodishing 
is  the  Talmudical  account  of  his  death. 
There  was  great  joy  to  the  Angel  of  Death, 
when  he  fouQ<1  that  Moses  was  not  to  enter 
into  the  Promised  Land ;  but  the  heart  of 
Moses  sunk  within  him,  and  he  prayed  that 
if  not  permitted  to  enter  into  the  land  of 
Israel,  that  he  might  live  in  the  world,  and 
not  die.  But  God  said,  "  If  thou  diest  not 
in  this  world,  how  can  I  gather  thee  to  the 
life  to  come  ?  "  And  Moses  perceived  that 
he  could  not  avoid  the  path  of  death,  even 
if  he  were  permitted  to  assume  the  form  of 
any  creature,  and  then  he  said  of  God,  **  He 
is  the  Rock ;  His  work  is  perfect ;  all  His 
wa>s  are  a  judi^ment ;  a  God  of  truth,  and 
without  ini(|iiity ;  iust  and  upright  is  He." 
And  he  took  a  book  and  wrote  therein 
*'  Schcmhammphorasch,"  and  God  said  to 
Gabriel,  '^  Gro  and  bring  me  the  soul  of  Mo- 
ses." And  Gabriel  said,  **  O,  thou  Lord  of 
the  World,  hbw  can  I  see  him  die,  who  is 
equal  in  wortli  to  sixty  times  ten  thousand  ? 
How  can  I  grieve  him  who  deuerveth  well  ?  " 
Then  God  sp  tke  unto  MicL«ael,  and  said, 
*'  Go  and  bring  me  tl^e  soul  of  Moses."  And 
Michael  said,  *'  O,  thou  Lord  of  the  World, 
I  have  been  liis  instructor,  and  he  hath  been 


eyes, 
^foees 


my  disciple,  and  can  I  see  htm  die  ?  "    And 
then  God  said  to  the  wicked  Sanmiael,  "  Gco 
and  bring  me  the  soul  of  Moses."    But  Mo- 
ses was    writing  "•  SchemhammphoraBcb,** 
and  Sammael  trembled.     And  Moses  said, 
*''  There  is  no  peace,  saitb  the  Lord,  unto 
the  wicked,  and  thou  shalt  not  take  from 
me  my  soul."    And  he  pursued  hin^  and 
took  by  means  of  Schemhammphorasch,  the 
horn  of  his  glory  from  bel 
and  one  of  his  eyes  he  blindi 
prevailed.    But  a  voice  wM 
neaven,  saying,  **  The  hour  bf 
upon  thee,  Moses."    And  Moses 
member,  O  Lord,  the  day  in 
didst  appear  to  me  in  the  fieif 
remember  my  standing  before 
Mount  Sinai,  forty  days  and  forty 'nights, 
and  deliver  me  not,  1  pray  Thee,  into  the 
hands  and  power  of  the  Angel  of  Death." 
And  a  voice  was  heard  from  heaven,  saying, 
*'  Fear  not,  I  will  take  care  of  thee  and  buiy 
thee."     Then  Moses  arose,  and  sanctified 
himself  after  the  manner  of  the  seraphim, 
and  then  the  holy  and  blessed  Grod  descend- 
ed from  the  highest  heavens,  accompanied 
by    the    three    mighty    angels  —  Gabriel, 
Michael,  and   Sa^sagel  —  to    receive    the 
soul  of  Moses.    Michael  made  ready  Moses's 
bed,  Gabriel  spread  over  it  a  sheet  of  the 
finest  linen  ;  Sagsagel  stood  at  the  feet, 
Michael  on  one  side,  and  jGrabriel  on   the 
other  side  at  the  head.    Then  said  the  ho- 
Iv  and  blessed  God  to  Moses,  ^*  Moses,  close 
thine  eyelids,"  and  Moses  closed  his  eyelids  ; 
then  Grod  said  to  him,  **  Lay  thine  hand  up- 
on thy  breast,"  and  Moses  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  breast    Then  God  said  to  him, 
'*  Lay  thy  feet  one  upon  the  other,"  and 
Moses  laid  his  feet  one  upon  the  other,  and 
in  the  same  hour  God  called  the  soul  of 
Moses  out  of  his  body,  saying  to  her,  **  My 
daughter,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
had  I  allotted  thee  to  dwell  in  the  body  of 
Moses,  the  time  hath  come  for  tliee  to  de- 
part out  of  it ;  come  forth,  and  tairy  not.** 
Then  the  soul  of  Moses  cried  unto  Grud,  '*  I 
know  that  Thou  art  the  Lord  of  all  spirits 
and  of  all  souls,  and  that  the  souls  of  the 
living  and  the  dead  are  in  Thy  hand ;  Thoa 
didst  create  and  form  me,  and  hast  upheld 
me  in  the  body  of  Moses  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  is  there  a  body  which  is  now 
purer  than  the  body  of  Moses  ?    No  I  there- 
fore I  love  him  and  cannot  depart    finom 
him."    Then  said  God,  '*  So  id,  come  forth 
and  tarry  not,  and  I  will  convey  thee  to 
the  highest  heaven,  and  place  tliee  under 
the  throne  of  Mj  glory  among  the  cheru- 
bim and  seraphim,  and  will  set  thee  over 
the  host"    In  that  same  hour  did  the  holy 
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and  blessed  God  kiss  Moses,  and  seized  his 
soul  with  a  kiss,  —  and  God  wept.  This 
wonderful  tradition  must  have  been  known 
to  Dr.  Watts,  and  thus  have  formed  the 
foundation  of  those  wondrously  sweet  verses 
on  the  death  of  Moses :  — 

Sweet  was  the  journey  to  the  sky 

The  wond'roas  prophet  tried. 
"  Climb  up  tbAIDoaat/'  said  God,  "  and  die ; " 

The  yro^ipldimhed  and  died. ' 

Bting  head  he  lay 
Maker^s  breast ; 

his  soul  away, 
ids  teh  to  rest. 


In  God't'WirD  arms  he  left  the  breath 

That  CM's  own  Spirit  gave : 
His  was  the  noblest  path  to  death, 

And  his  the  sweetest  grave. 

It  is  in  the  possession  of  such  curiosities 
as  these,  amidst  heaps  of  the  most  worthless 
trash,  that  we  have  been  disposed  to  place 
the  chief  value  of  the  Talmud.  Its  wild 
and  visionary  poetry,  audacious  and  defiant 
to  all  common-sense,  seems  to  us  much  more 
entertaining — we  had  almost  written  valu- 
able—  than  its  nice  refining,  but  purposeless 
readings  of  the  law. 

A  curious  department  of  the  Talmud  is 
occupied  by  traditions  of  Sodom  and  its 
marvellous  iniquities.  There  were  four 
judges  in  Sodom,  who  were  liars,  and  pro- 
moters of  lies,  and  perverters  of  justice ; 
when  any  one  had  cut  off  an  ear  of  his 
neighbour's  ass,  and  the  owner  came  before 
the  judges  for  justice,  they  said,  *^  Let  the 
offender  have  the  ass  till  its  ear  is  grown 
again."  When  any  one  had  wounded  his 
neighbour  the^  said  to  the  wounded  man, 
*^Give  him  his  fee  for  letting  thee  bloo<l." 
He  who  went  over  a  certain  bridge  paid  a 
certain  toll,  but  he  who  waded  through  the 
water  over  which  the  bridge  was  erected, 
paid  double  the  toll ;  for  upon  a  time  there 
came  a  traveller,  and  they  said  to  him,  ^  Pav 
OS  the  toll,"  but  he  said,  *^  I  waded  through 
the  water ; "  and  they  said,  *'  Sayest  thou 
so,  give  us,  then,  double  the'  toll,  thou  hast 
had  the  use  of  the  water."  When  Eliezer, 
Abraham's  servant,  came  to  Sodom,  they 
wounded  him,  and  he  went  before  the  judge, 
and  the  judge  said  to  him,  **  Give  him  that 
did  wound  thee  his  fee  for  letting  thee 
blood."  Then  took  up  Eliezer  a  stone,  and 
wounded  therewith  the  judge,  and  the  judge 
a^d  to  him,  **  What  meanetn  this  ?  "  Eliezer 
replied, "  Give  him  who  wounded  me  the  fee 
that  is  due  to  mvself  for  wounding  thee, 
because  I  have  bruised  thee  and  mack  thee 


bloody,  therefore  I  keep  the  money  which 
I  was  to  have  paid."  There  was  once  a 
girl  in  Sodom  who  conveyed  to  a  beggar 
some  bread,  when  they  discovered  this,  they 
besmeared  the  girl  all  over  with  honey,  and 
set  her  on  the  top  of  a  wall,  then  came  the 
wasps  and  devoured  her ;  and  these  are  the 
things  intended  in  the  words  ^*  And  the  Lord 
said,  because  the  cry  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah is  great."  It  may  excite  some  surprise 
that  treatises  so  strangely  rich  in  the  most 
extravagant  stories  have  not,  on  account  of 
this  very  human  interest,  become  much  bet- 
ter known;  but  the  stories  are  strangely 
imbedded  in  a  rare  conglomerate  formation, 
and  on  many  accounts  are  difficult  to  get  at. 
As  freaks  of  the  j^uman  mind,  grotesque 
plunfl:ings  and  welterings  of  the  imagina- 
tion in  an  ocean  or  chaos  of  improbabilities, 
they  seem  to  transcend  eveiythmg  we  have 
on  this  side  the  Hindoo  myth.  It  must  be 
admitted,  we  think,  that  as  compared  with 
this  the  tales  of  the  Talmud  have  a  much 
more  human  glow,  and  even  in  their  en- 
trance to  the  sphere  of  souls,  a  more  appre- 
hensible interest.  The  Bible  seems  to  have 
been  used  by  them  as  a  kind  of  quarry, 
from  whence  they  might  leap  down  into 
strange  gulfs,  or  dart  about  in  absurd  direc- 
tions, or  wheel  upward,  round  and  round, 
in  absurd  gyrations.  Many  of  the  writers 
of  the  Talmud  use  the  Scripture  as  a  luna- 
tic uses  language.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
not  only  that  they  knew,  but  that-  they  rev- 
erenced Scriptural  lore,  and  a  lunatic  may 
know,  and  use,  and  have  confidence  in  the 
language  he  employs,  but  his  words  become 
very  different  things  to  what  they  are  on 
the  tongue  of  genius  and  sanity.  That 
there  is  much  in  the  Talmud  of  sweet  po- 
etry, rich  common-sense,  a  refined  concep- 
tion of  tiie  holiness  of  the  law  of  €rod,  ele- 
vated moral  sentiment,  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  writer  of  the  paper  in  the  Quarterly  on 
the  Talmud  gives  many  proofs  of  this,  and 
the  various  works  beneath  our  hands  ^nd 
before  our  eyes  show  this ;  but  it  is  marvel- 
lous that  this  literature  and  lore  of  the  Tal- 
mud should  belong  to  the  same  people  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  Scriptures, 
and  most  marvellous  to  think  that  it  should 
ever  be  suspected  that  Christ  consciously 
fused  down  its  doctrines  and  teachings,  and 
employed  its  expressions  systematically  to 
develop  and  unfold  it  in  Himself.  It  sug- 
gests toe  human  question,  —  bow  could  He 
do  it  ?  He  had  not  sat  at  the  feet  of  Hillil, 
He  had  not  been  a  student  in  the  schools  of 
the  Rabbis,  without  this,  how  could  He  know 
this  lore,  for  it  was  for  the  most  part  con- 
veyed by  memory,  or  held  in  the  schools  in 
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secret  writincs;  we  cannot  play  fast  and 
loose  with  His  divinity  in  this  way.  The 
people  said  of  Him,  ^*  How  knoweth  this 
man  letters,  having  never  learned  ?  "  That 
he  availed  himself  of  many  popular  proverbs 
is  undoubted;  that  He  couched  His  teach- 
ing in  an  allegoric  form,  even  as  we  suppose 
the  vast  mass  of  the  Talmudic  legends  are 
to  be  understood,  we  know,  but  an  acquaint- 
ance near  or  remote  with  both,  only  pro- 
duces a  marvel  at  the  contrast  of  the  two 
teachings,  and  compels  the  involuntary  ex- 
clamation, "look  on  this  picture  and  on 
this." 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  these  re- 
marks are  needless ;  if  we  make  them  it  is 
not  from  the  desire  to  prevent  curious  atten- 
tion to  a  series  of  interesting  and  antique 
documents,  or  to  depreciate  that  which 
has  by  its  piety  or  poetry,  its  holiness  or 
{genius,  any  claim  to  attention,  but  to  mark 
m  Btronjt  contrast  the  difference  between 
the  inspfred  and  the  uninspired  volumes, 
and  especially  the  difference  between  the 
commentaries  of  the  Talmud  and  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ.  Professor  Hurwitz  in  his 
work  already  referred  to,  says, "  I  am  far 
from  maintaining  that  the  Talmud  is  a  fault- 
less work ;  I  am  read^  to  admit  that  it  con- 
tains many  things  which  every  enlightened, 
nay,  every  pious,  Jew  must  sincerely  wish, 
either  never  appeared  there,  or  should  at  least 
long  ago  have  been  expunged  from  its  pages." 
This  is  the  testimony  of  a  man  by  faith,  an# 
by  race,  a  Jew,  and  by  taste  and  genius 
quite  disposed  to  vindicate,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  these  holy 
books;  some  writers  indeed  attempt  to  show 
that  the  astounding  leaps  of  number  which 
occur  in  the  Talmud  &re  to  be  justified  as 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Babbis  to  excite 
tlte  attention  by  an  appeal  to  the  natural 
love  of  the  marvellous ;  an  instance  occurs 
in  the  case  of  the  Rabbi  Jehudah  the  holy ; 
while  he  was  delivering  a  sermon  to  a  large 
congregation  of  people,  he  observed  num- 
bers of  them  rather  drowsy  and  inclined  to 
fall  asleep,  wishing  to  rouse  them,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  there  was  a  woman  in  Egypt  who 
brought  forth  six  hundred  thousand  children 
at  one  birth;"  the  people  were  soon  fairly 
awake,  and  stared  with  amazement,  and 
one  of  his  pupils  asked  him  for  an  explana- 
tion, upon  which  he  replied,  he  merely 
alluded  to  Jochebed,  who  brought  forth  a 
son,  Moses,  whose  personal  weight,  and  in- 
fluence, and  character  as  the  chosen  messen- 
ger  of  God  was  equal  to  that  of  six  hundred 
tnousand  other  individuals.  Some  say  that 
in  a  similar  manner  all  the  absurdities  of 
the  Talmud  are  capable  of  explanation  and 


solution.     The  Babbis,  however,  tarn   Bol 
themselves  agreed  upon  them,  for  we  read 
of  one,  who  at  any  rate,  concerning  a  por- 
tion of  the  Talmud,  says,  "  he  that   writes 
it  down  will  have  no  portion  in  the  next 
world,  he  that  explains  it  will  get  scorched, 
and  he  that  listens  to  it  will  receive  no  re- 
ward."   Dr.  Etheridge  has  admirably  sum- 
med up  the  worth  of  the  Talmud,  when  he 
says,  *  **  It  is  a  great  encydopssdia  oi  Hebrew 
wisdom,  teeming  with  error  in  UtalM  every 
department  of  science,  in  natural  k^ ^ 
in  chronology,  genealogy,  logic,  audi 
falsehood  and  mistake  are  mixi  ~' 
truth  upon  its  pages ;  it  is  a  witttM<  ,^^,^  ^. 
the  lengths  of  folly  to  which  liHti  ntiM'  of 
man  may  drifl  when  he  disdains  the  wt^om 
of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  and  in 
these  respects  it  will  always  have  a  claim 
on  the  attention  of  the  wise.    When  Tal- 
mudism,  as  a  religious  system,  shall  in   a 
generation  or  two  have  passed  away,  the 
Talmud  itself  will  be  still  resorted  to  as  a 
treasury  of  amusing  things,  and  things  proA 
itable,  a  deep  cavern  of  antiquity,  where 
he  who  carries  the  necessary  tordh  will  not 
fail  to  find  amid  all  labyrinths  of  the  rubbish 
of  times  gone  by,  those  inestimable  lessons 
that  will  be  true  for  all  times  to  come,  and 
gems  of  ethical  and  poetic  thought  which 
retain  their  brightness  for  ever."    Illustra- 
ting this,  the  author  of  the  paper  in    the 
Quarterly  has  collected  at  random  a  number 
of  choice  proverbs,  to  which  we,  also,  from 
various  translations,  would  add  a  few  from 
the  Talmudic  doctors, — 

*'  There  are  three  crowns  ;  the  crown  of  the 
law,  the  crown  of  priesthood,  and  the  crown  of 
royalty :  but  the  crown  of  a  good  name  is 
superior  to  all  of  them." 

'^Sleep  in  the  morning,  wine  in  the  fbrenoon, 
childish  conversation,  and  frsqaenting  the 
assemblies  of  the  worldly-minded  drive  a  maa 
oat  of  the  world." 

**  Laughter  and  levity  accustom  men  to 
lewdness ;  tradition  forms  a  fence  to  the  law ; 
titles  form  a  fence  to  riches;  vows  a  fence  for 
abstinence;  and  the  fence  for  wisdom  is 
science." 

"Han  to  the  performance  of  the  slightait 
commandment,  and  flee  from  the  cotnmissioa 
of  sin ;  fbrtbe  performance  of  one  prscept  leads 
to  another,  and  one  sin  involves  the  commisakm 
of  another :  as  the  reward  of  obeying  one  pM- 
ccpt  consists  In  the  performance  of  another,  eo 
the  recompense  of  sin  is  the  evil  of  eommittis^ 
another." 


•  See  Jfei  Msafam  tmd  9lbt»idw»  Awv  omI  _ . 
dnvaf  #»  Introdu0iiMi  iQ  the  Studv  qf  BArtm 
Idteraiure.  By  J.  W.  Etheridge,  ILA.,  C*h.  D. 
We  know  of  no  b06k  tn  our  isnguage  so  taU 
thoronghly  infbrmed  M  this  ooadie  and  jet 
oopkMis  ladAx  to  all  Hetirtw  leamlaff. 
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17  man,  sod  do  not  spnrn 

iere  is  no  man  who  bath  not 

^or  is  then  anything  that  hath  not 

[ttempt  not  to  appease  thy  neighbour  in 
the  hoar  of  his  wrath,  nor  to  console  him  while 
his  dead  lieth  before  him.  Question  him  not 
at  the  time  of  his  making  a  vow,  nor  be  press- 
ing to  see  him  in  the  boar  of  his  remorse." 

"  A  word  is  like  milk,  which,  being  onee 
drawn  from  its  original  source,  can  never  be  i^ 
turned  il8al«J% 

>a  JwUkest  knowledge,  what  hast  thou 
itred?  Hast  tbon  aoquired  knowl- 
'tat  eJiie  dost  thou  want  ?  "  • 
___  \  things  characterise  tlie  wise  man ;  and 
seven  Ai  blodchead.  The  wise  man  speaks 
not  bdore  those  who  are  his  snperiora  either  in 
age  or  wisdom.  —  He  interrupts  not  others  in 
the  midst  of  their  discourse.  —  He  replied  not 
hastily.  —  His  questions  are  relevant  to  the 
subject ;  his  aoawers,  to  the  purpose.  —  In  de- 
livering; his  sentiments  he  takes  the  first  in 
order,  first ;  the  last,  last.  —  What  he  under- 
stands not,  be  says  "  I  understand  it  not."  He 
acknowledges  his  errors,  and  is  open  to  oonvic- 
tion.  The  reverse  of  all  this  characterises  the 
blockiiaad." 

"  Death  and  life  are  in  power  of  the  tongue," 

"  Wbmt  care,"  said  Rabbi  Zimra,  '<  hast  not 
the  All- wise  Creator  bestowed  on  the  chief  on 
gan  of  speech  ?  — -  All  the  other  prineipal  mem- 
bers of  tnejiuman  body  are  situated  external- 
ly, and  that  either  upright  or  pending.  The 
tongne  alone  is  placed  internally  and  in  a  hori- 
lontal  position,  that  it  mi);ht  remain  quiet  and 
steady.  Nay,  tlrnt  it  might  be  kept  within  its 
natural  bounds,  he  has  encompassed  it  witl^two 
walls ;  one  of  ivory,  the  other  of  softer  sub- 
stance. Further,  to  allay  its  intense  ardour, 
he  has  surrounded  it  with  an  ever-flowing  rivu- 
let Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  Divine  care,^ 
what  mischief  does  it  not  do  ?  —  how  many 
conflagrations  does  it  not  raise  1  —  and  what 
destruction  does  it  not  cause  I " 

''Let  the  honour  of  thy  aaeociate,"  says 
Rabbi  Elieser,  "  be  as  dear  to  tliee  as  thine 
own.  Bo  not  easily  provoked  to  anger :  and 
repent  one  day  before  thou  diest !  " 

"This  world,"  savs  Rabbi  Jacob,  "  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  ante-chamber  to  the  next.  Pre- 
pare thyself  in  the  ante-chamber,  that  thoa 
mavest  be  admitted  into  the  saloon." 

iftahbi  Tarpbon  was  accustomed  to  say, 
"  The  day  *  is  short  —  the  work  t  abundant  — 
the  labourer!!  |  inactive  —  the  reward  §  great 
*-and  the  Master  of  the  house  fl  urgee  on. 

**  He  that  is  ambitious  of  fame  destroys  it. 
He  that  increases  not  his  knowledge  diminishes 
it.  He  that  endeavours  not  to  obtain  some 
learning,  iocnrs  the  penalty  of  death.  Ho  that 
uses  the  crown  of  learning  as  an  instmment  of 
gain,  will  pass  away." 

*  lifD.  ^t  The  duties.  ^  t  Mankhid.  —  4  Immor* 
ttHt/TlROod. 


- "  He  who  teaches  not  his  child  an  art  or  pro- 
fession by  which  he  mav  gain  an  honest  liveli- 
hood, teaches  him  to  rob  the  public." 

"  Strip  a  carcass  of  its  skin  even  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, rather  than  have  recourse  to  beg. 
Say  not,  I  am  a  priest,  I  am  the  son  of  a  great 
man,  how  can  I  condescend  to  such  low  em- 
ployments ;  for,  degrading  as  these  may  appear. 
It  is  still  more  so  to  hold  thy  hand  np  for  char- 
ity." 

The  Talmuds  are  a  rare  treaBury  of  poet- 
ical mysticism.  There  is  a  loose  and  Indi- 
crons  story  told  of  one,  the  Rabbi  ^  Eliezer, 
it  is  not  a  decent  stor^,  and  we  shall  not 
oflTend  our  readers  by  giving  it  in  all  its  parts. 
He  was  a  CTeat  sinner,  and  after  the  im- 
mensity or  his  transgression  the  thought 
came  to  him  that  he  had  sinned  beyond  all 
repentance,  wherefore,  he  went  forth  and 
placed  himself  between  two  mountains,  and 
said,  *^Ye  mountains  and  bilb  pray  for 
mercy  for  me,"  but  they  said  to  him,  **  Be- 
fore that  we  pray  for  thee  we  will  pray  for 
onrselyes,  because  it  is  said,  fbr  the  '  moun- 
tains shall  depart  and  the  hills  be  removed.'  ** 
Then  said  he,  "  Ye  heavens  and  earth  pray 
for  mercy  for  me,"  but  they  said,  "  Before 
that  we  pray  for  thee  we  will  pray  for  our- 
selves, because  it  is  said,  *  For  the  heavens 
shall  vanish  away  like  smoke,  and  the  earth 
shall  wax  old  like  a  garment'  **  Then  said 
he,  **  Te  sun  and  moon  pray  for  mercy 
for  me."  But  they  said  to  him,  **  Before 
that  we  pray  for  thee  we  will  pray  for  our- 
selves, because  it  is  said,  '  The  moon  shall 
be  confounded  and  the  sun  ashamed.*** 
Then  said  he,  ^*  Ye  stars  and  planets  pray 
for  mercy  for  me."  But  they  said  to  him, 
**  Before  that  we  pray  for  thee  we  will  pray 
for  ourselves,  because  it  is  said,  *  And  all  the 
host  of  heaven  shall  be  dissolved.' "  Here- 
upon, be  said,  '*I  see  my  case  concerns 
none  but  myself,"  and  he  bent  down  his 
head  between  his  knees,  and  wept  and  la- 
mented so  lon^,  that  in  the  end  his  soul  de- 
parted firom  him.  Then  was  heard  a  voice 
Irom  heaven,  that  said,  ^  Rabbi  Eliezer,  son 
of  Dordeja,  is  called  to  everlasting  life. ' 
There  b  a  Talmudic  and  allegorical  turn  in 
the  story,  but  it  is  a  lively  picture  of  the 
horrors  of  guilt  and  conviction,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance and  prevailing  force  of  truly  pen* 
itential  sorrow.  Lessons  of  real  beauty  and 
usefulness  dp  frequently  meet  us  divested, 
it  must  be  aamitted,  in  all  instances  of  that 
especial  Gkwpel  light  which  gives  the  true 
consolation  to  dark  ana  desponding 
souls. — 


".  When  Rabbi  Jochanaa  was  nnon  his  death- 
bed, his  disciples  went  in  to  visit  him.    And  m 
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soon  as  he  saw  them,  he  fell  a  weeping.  Then 
Bflid  his  disciples  to  him,  Thou  Light  of  Israel ! 
Thou  Trae  Pillar!  Thou  Stronc:  Hammer! 
why  weepest  thou  ?  And  he  made  them  this 
answer ;  Were  I  to  be  carried  before  a  king, 
who  is  flesh  and  blood  ;  who  to-day  is  here,  but 
to-morrow  in  his  grave ;  and  were  he  angry 
with  me  ;  his  anger  would  not  be  an  eternal 
anger.  And  in  case  he  should  cause  me  to 
be  bound,  the  bonds  would  not  endure  for 
ever.  And  if  he  should  destroy  me,  yet  could 
not  the  death  he  should  put  me  to,  endure  for 
ever.  Nay,  perhaps,  I  might  pacify  him  with 
words,  or  f^revail  with  him  by  presents  of  mon- 
ey. And  if  this  only  were  my  case,  even  then 
I  should  weep.  But  now  am  I  to  be  carried 
bcforo  the  King  of  all  kings ;  before  the  Holy 
and  Blessed  God,  who  is,  and  liveth  for  ever. 
When  he  kindleth  his  anger  against  me,  his 
anger  ia  eternal :  When  ho  binds  me,  his  bind- 
ing is  eternal :  And  when  he  slays  mo,  f  die 
for  ever.  Nor  can  I  pacify  him  with  words,  or 
prevail  with  him  by  presents  of  money.  Neither 
18  this  all :  But  there  are  two  roads  for  me,  one 
(leading)  to  Paradise,  the  other  to  Hell ;  but  I 
know  not  by  which  of  these  ways  I  shall  be 
conveyed.    Have  I  not  cause  to  weep  ? 


f* 


But  our  space  for  this  month  is  exhausted, 
and  yet  we  feel  that  we  may  detain  our 
readers  with  some  other  aspects  of  these  cu- 
rious books  next  month.  We  will  atteq^pt 
some  concbe  account  of  the  history  of  these 
documents,  and  their  variety  of  classifica- 
tion, and  lay  them  yet  further  under  contri* 
bution  for  the  illustration  of  their  curi- 
ous stores  in  other  mystical,  metaphysical, 
and  poetical  departments  thin  those  we 
have  thus  briefly  touched ;  we  have  been  es- 
pecially desirous  in  this  paper  to  mark  the 
diflference  between  these  wild  literary  en- 
chantments and  His  teachings,  of  whom 
those  who  had,  perhaps,  heard  the  -  very 
Rabbi  Hillel,  said,  **  He  taught  as  one  hav- 
ing authority,  and  not  as  ike  scribes." 


A  Snow  Sono  — (iliV,  "  m  Gather  Shdls.") 
One  winter  day,  wirh  careful  foot ;  I  wandered 
o'er  the  slippery  way ;  The  snow,  in  balls  be- 
neath my  boot,  Made  it  a  task  upright  to  stay. 
And  so  I  waddled  in  my  walk,  I  jostled  every- 
one I  met;  So  that  some,  in  familiar  talk, 
Remarked,  "  he's  very  tight,  you  ^et  I "  [Re- 
peat«] 

I  stooped  and  stood  upon  one  leg,  with  cane 
to  clear  my  hampered  tread ;  But  as  I  stooped 
a  boy  did  *'  poy; "  another  snow-ball  at  my  head. 
And  thus  I  said,  as  down  my  nock  I  felt  the 
roelted'snow  bulls  run,  We  gat^ier  balls  and  lit- 
tle reck  vVhere'er  they  go  or  whence  they  come. 
[Repeat.]  •—  Commercial  Advertiser, 
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Through  the  daifc  sky,  an  angry  sea  beneatli 
him 

Breaking  in  lines  of  foam, 
Flaps  his  black  wings  the  bird  of  evil  omen, 

Heavily  flying  home. 


Back  from  his  carrion  feast  the  raven  com«lfc» 

'  His  sinister  brood  to  feed ; 
They  stretch  their   throats,  they  snatch    the 
dainty  morsel, 
Half  choking  in  their  greed. 

«  Qod  feeds  the  ravens  1 "    <*l>oes  Qot  feed 

the  ravens  ?  • 

And  if  he  does,  what  then  ? 
He  fed  not  these,  when  unto  death  tlisy  Imn* 

gered  — 
They  died,  and  they  were  men  I 


"  They  died  I  they  died  I  and  there  was  none  to 
pity, 

And  none  to  help  or  save ; 
God  knows,  perhaps  unto  the  hungry  ravens 

Thoir  flesh  for  food  he  gave. 


"  Some  perished  'mid  the  desolate  waste  of 
waters, 

None  hearing  when  they  raved  ; 
And  some  in  cities  filled  to  overflowing 

With  food  they  vainly  craved. 


"  Why  should  he  feed  me  and  leave  them  to 
iwrish? 
What  am  I  more  than  these  ?  " 
**  No  hope  for  them,  none  for  thyself  dare  cher- 
ish, 
O  spirit  ill  at  ease ! 


»t 


<'God  feeds  the  ravens!    Yea,  God  feeds  the 
ravens ! 
What  comfort  canst  thou  draw  ? 
The  answer  fails,  even   when    the    need    is 
sorest  — 
How  shall  we  fill  the  fiaw  1  *' 


**  'Twixt  God's  great  plan  and  our  poor  com- 
prehension. 

Unbounded  is  the  scope  I 
And  loving  hearts  in  days  of  desolation 

Are  the  well-springs  of  hope. 

*'  Because  they  live  in  the  divine  endeavonr 

To  bless  their  fellow-men, 
Snch  hearts  can  keep  their  faith  in  God's  for- 
ever. 

And  say, '  Not  now,  but  then.' " 

ISA   C.   KVOX. 

—  Good  IVords. 
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From  Good  Words. 
"BCCB   HOMO." 
Fast  II. 

BT  THB  BIGHT  HON.  W.  B.  GUlDSTOKE. 

We  have  now  to  inqaire,  wbat  was  the 
ordtr  or  economy  observed  by  the  Savioar 
in  making  known  to  the  world  the  religion 
He  had  come  on  earth  to  found. 

Tfaat  religion  is«^ndeed,  sumaoed  up  in 
His  own  person.  M.  Renan  has  told  us  a 
tml&we  should  hardly  have  expected  to 
hear  fiom  him.  *'  He  did  not  preach  His 
opinioDB:  He  preached  Himself."*  In  yet 
fewer  words;  Christianity  is  Christ  St. 
John  did  not  teach  rhetorically,  when  he 
delivered  the  two-edged  saying :  "  Ever^ 
spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
come  in  the  flesh,  is  of  God:  and  every 
fipirit  that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  not  of  Grod."  f  But 
tarue  as  this  is  of  the  faith  full  formed  and 
bom  into  the  world,  it  is  not  in  just  the 
same  manner  true  of  the  embryo.  We 
must  go  back  from  the  language  to  the  al- 
phabet of  religion ;  and  must  observe  in 
what  shape  and  order  the  Master  conveyed 
the  first  elements  of  divine  knowledge  to 
the  stammering  lips  of  a  blind  and  bewil- 
dered race.  And  many,  perhaps,  among 
thos«  to  whom  the  subject  may  be  new, 
will  be  struck  with  the  reserve  and  limita- 
tion that  attends  the  teaching  of  our  Lord, 
as  reported  by  the  Synoptical  Evang^ts, 
in*re?ard  to  the  central  and  fundaniRtal 
doctnne  concerning  His  own  person. 

Let  us  proceed  to  examine  the  question 
briefly  under  each  of  the  following 
heads: — 

1.  The  personal  history  of  our  Lord  as 
given  in  the  first  three  Gospels. 

2.  The  discourses  of  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels :  and  certain  summaries  given  in  them 
of  our  Lord's  teaching. 

8.  The  injunctions  often  delivered  to 
those  who  had  been  the  subjects  or  witness- 
es of  miraculous  cure  or  relief. 

4.  The  method  of  teaching  by  parable. 

5.  The  commissions  or  charges  given  to 
the  twelve  Apostles  and  the  seventy  disci- 
ples. 

6.  The  distribution  of  doctrinal  teaching 
in  the  Gospel  of  St  John. 

Tiiose  portions  of  the  narrative  in  the 
SynopUcid  Gospels,  which  principally  bear 
upon  the  Divinity  of  our  Lora,  refer  to 
matter  which  formed,  it  will  be  found,  no 

•  "Vl*deJ6mt/>p.78. 
t  1  John  It.  2, 8. 
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part  of  His  public  ministry.    Such  are  the 
account  of  His  birth  and  infancy  in  the 
first  two  chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  and  the 
first  two  chapters  of  St  Luke:  the  Bap- 
tism, as  it  is  recorded  in  the  third  chapter 
of  St.  Matthew,  the  first  of  St  Mark,  and 
the  third  of  St  Luke ;  the  Temptation,  in 
the  fourth  of  St.  Matthew,  and  the  fourth 
of  St  Luke :  and  the  Transfiguration,  in  the 
seventeenth  of  St  Matthew,  and  the  ninth 
of   St.  Mark  and   St  Luke  respectively. 
Now  of  these  great  occasions,  not  even  one 
appears  to  have  been  known  even  to  the 
whole  of  the  Apostles  at  the  time  of  its  oc- 
currence.   The  birth  and  infancy  spesk  for 
themselves.      The   baptism  seems  to  have 
preceded  the  calling  of  even  the  earliest 
among  them.*    The  temptation  was  a  part 
of  that  mysterious  training  of  the  Saviour, 
in  which  He  trod  the  wine-press  alone,  and 
none  could  share  with  Him.     Lastly,  the 
transfiguration  was  reserved  for  the  three 
leading  Apostles,  St  F^ter,  St.  James,  and 
St  John ;  and  we  are  told  that  ^<  Jesus 
charged  them,  saying.  Tell   the  vimon  to 
no  man,  until  the  Son  of  Man  be  risen 
again  from  the  dead."  f    This  injunction  is 
most  of  all  remarkable  when  we  call  to 
mind  that  it  excluded  firom  knowledge  of 
the  event  the  nine  remaining  Apostles,  be- 
sides the  Mother  and  the  nearest  relatives 
of  Christ     And  we  happen  to  know  that  it 
was  obeved :   for  says  St  Luke,  "  They 
kept  it  close,  and  told  no  man  in  those  days 
any  of  those  things  which  they  had  seen/*  ]^ 
Until  after  the  transfiguration,  that  is,  un- 
til a  if>mewhat  advanced  period    of  our 
Saviour*s  ministry,  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  predicted  or  indicated  to  them  in  any 
manner  His  own  impending  death.    The 
full  and  glowing  confession  of  Him  by  St 
Peter  as  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  has  idl 
the  appearance  of  a  great  progression  new- 
ly achievod  in  that  ardent  soul ;  and  it  was 
met  accordingly  by  a  reward  in  the  fiimous 
announcement  of  Matt  xvi.  ]7^ld.     But 
this  remarkable  confession  was  not  yet  to 
be  given  to  the  world.    For  the  evangelist 
proceeds  to  say,  ^'  Then  charged  he  his  dis- 
ciples that  they  should  tell  no  man  that  he 
was  Jesus  the  Christ."  § 

No  doubt  the  entry  into  Jerusalem  on  the 
day  of  Palms  was  a  very  solemn  an  J  very 
suggestive  assumption  of  the  character  cif 
Messiahship :  but  it  belongs  rather  to  the 

*  Cf.  Mark  1.  IS.  And  observe  that  St.  Peter 
(2  Ep.  obap.  1.  vere.  16-18^  etUblUhlng  hie  own 
Mithority  as  a  witness,  refers  to  the  voiee  at  tlio 
Transflgaratlon,  and  not  to  the  voioe  at  the  Bap- 
tliira. 

t  Matt.  zvil.  0  ;  Mark  ix.  0. 

t  Lake  tx.  90. 

i  Matt.  xvl.  ao. 
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PaasioQ  than  the  Lifb :  it  is  the  beginning  ( 
of  tbe  end,  the  opening  act  of  the  closing 
ficene. 

If  we  pass  on  from  the  great  events  of 
our  Lord's  petvonal  history  to  His  teachings, 
as  recorded  in  His  discourses  and  sayings  07 
the  Synoptic  writers,  we  shall  find  that  they, 
too,  are  remarkable  for  the  general  absence 
of  direct  reference  to  Hie  Divinity,  and,  in- 
^deed,  to  the  dignity  of  His  Pei«on  alto- 
gether. 

The  very  first  notice  of  oar  Savionr's 
teaching  by  St  Matthew,  gives  as  to  an- 
derstand  that  He  began  His  ministry  by 
simply  echoing  the  worasof  the  Forerunner, 
Si.  John  Baptist:  ** Repent:  fi^the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  at  hand***  *  And  when 
He  unfolded  the  troe  meaning  of  that  wide 
and  deep  word.  **  Repent,"  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mo!int,  He  asserted,  indeed,  His  own 
anthority  as  a  teacher,  His  title  to  be  heard, 
whatever  the  seeming  rela^on  of  His  teach- 
ing to  the  established  traditional  lore,  and 
to  oe  beard  without  appeal :  but  He  assert- 
ed nothing  more.  And  even  this  was  done 
by  implication  only ;  not  dogmatioally. 
while  H*s  precepts  areaustained  by  the  as- 
fuinption  of  authority,  and  this  assumption 
in  its  turn  is  (so  to  speak)  buttressed  by 
His  miracles.  He  makes  as  yet  no  separate 
claim  to  the  reception  or  recognition  of  Him- 
self, and  He  tells  no  tale  about  Himself. 
But  for  the  time.  He  Himself,  as  apart 
from  His  sayiotfs,  is  nowhere.  In  the  weighty 
and  even  awful  comparisons  with  the  house 
upon  the  rock,  «nd  l^e  house  upon  the  sand, 
wnich  form  the  climax  of  the  aiscourse,  the 
cases  which  they  illustrate  are  those  of  the 
man  who  receives,  and  the  man  who  does 
not  receive,  His  sayinos,  not  His  person. 
It  is  only  in  the  tenth  chapter  that  we  find 
erven  an  allusion  to  the  reception  of  Him- 
self—  **  He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth  me : 
and  he  that  reeeiwtk  me  reeeioeth  Him  that  sent 
ftttf."!  And  this  is  in  an  address  to  His 
disciples,  not  in  a  discourse  to  the  people. 
To  them  He  is  for  the  present  more  like 
what  His  ministers  are  now.  He  is  a  mes-> 
senger,  and  His  onl^r  present  concern  is 
about  His  message,  Hjs  only  present  dvtbf^  to 
carry  and  deliver  it  to  those  for  whom  it  is 
'  intended.  He-  has  not  yet  told  the  multi- 
tude that  He  is  the  Son  of  God :  He  speaks 
•of**  your  "  Father,  and  *'  thy  "  Father,  not, 
.  as  atlerwards)  or  elsewhere,  of  '*  my  Fath- 
>er."  X  He  has  not  yet  told  them  He  is  the 
•Son  of  Man,  in  thai  pre-emtnent  sense 

•  9fatt.  iv.  17;  oomp.  Ui.  2. 
t  Mutt.  z.  40. 

i  With  one  exception  011I7,  near  theoloM  <Matt. 
«vii.  21),  not  found  In  St.  Luke. 


which  was  to  connect  Him  with  the  House 
of  David,  and  to  make  Him  the  Heir  of  the 
promises,  and  the  representative  of  the  race. 
let  in  the  midst  of  this  remarkable  absten- 
tion, He  laid  in  that  discourse  the  founda- 
tions of  a  morality  far  transcending  the 
rarest  and  the  best  among  all  the  rare  or 
good  of  what  had  yet  been  delivered  to 
mankind ;  and  thus  He  set  about  construct- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  strong  and  atable  ped* 
estal,  on  which  therea^ler  His  own  glonous 
image  might  be  secureljPraised,  and  eflUb- 
ited  for  the  worship  of  the  world. 

St.  Mark  *  gives  an  account  almesl.irer* 
bally  the  same  with  St  Matthew's,  of  the 
opening  of  our  Lord's  ministry.    St.  Lnke 
seems  to  pass  by  what  thej  have  recorded, 
and  commences  hie  narrative  with  the  read- 
ing in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth  of  the 
prophecy :  ^*  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  poor ;  he  hath  sent  n»e  to 
heal  the  broken*hearted,  to  preach  deliver- 
ance to  the  ca|>tive9,  and  recoverii^  of  sight 
to«the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are 
bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord."  f    On  which  His  only  comment 
was,  "  This  dav  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in 
your  ears."    This  is  a  clear  and  undeniable 
declaration  of  His  claim  to  be  a  teacher 
sent  ft*om  God,  and  of  certain  strongly 
marked  moral  results,  which  were  to  be,  not 
the  consequence  only,  but  also  the  proof  of 
His  mission.    *^  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  me,  because  He  hath  appointed  me  ** 
to  9Wrey  the  blessings  before  enumerated. 
YetVere  we  find,  not  alone  that  He  keeps 
silence  on  the  subject  of  His  Deity,  but 
that  even  for  His  claim  to  Divine  sanetion 
and  inspiration  He  appeals  to  results.    Nor 
was  this  principle  less  remarkably  exempli- 
fied in  the  answer  which  He  gave  to  the 
disciples  of  John,  when  they  asked   Him 
(whether  it  waa  in  their  own  name  or  in 
his,  need  not  now  be  inquired),  "  Art  thoQ 
He  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  an- 
other?"   Whereupon  He  replies,  not  by 
an  arbitrary  ipM  dieo^  an  unsustained  aaeer* 
tion  of  His  own  Messiahship :  aU  soeh,  at 
we  shall  find.  He  rebuked  when  He  said, 
**  If  I  bear  witness  of  myself,  my  witnearis 
not  true."  %    Neither  did  He  reply  by  an 
argument  resting  only  or  mainly  upon  the 
power  which  marked   His  acts,  bu^  upon 
a  paramount  regard  to  their  beneficent  and 
loving  character,  upon  His  care  for  the 
lowly,  and  His  constant  war  against  the 
mass  of  suffering  in  thewoild,  to  hem  it 

•  Kark  i.  15. 
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wilhin  narrower  and  yet  narrower  bounds. 
**  Go  and  show  John  again  tboee  things 
which  ye  do  hear  and  see :  The  blind  re- 
ceive their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the 
lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the 
dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  .poor  have  the 
Goapel  preached  to  them."  *  On  these 
pt-emiaes  rests  the  sequel :  '*  And  blessed 
18  be,  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in 
me.*'  t  Tnilr  this  was  the  crown  of  the 
Lovd'a  httonfitj^  t^t  He  was  content  in 
thia  lowly  wise  to  Aicit,  through  the  assent 
of  our  nnderat'anding,  the  aUegianee  which 
He  waa  entitled,  as  Creatior  and  Master,  to 
command.  But  in  that  humility  did  there 
not  lie  the  wisdom  of  the  Master  Builder, 
who  proceeded  precept  upon  precept,  line 
upon  line ;  who  was  minded  to  set,  each  in 
their  )»roper  place  and  degree,  the  stones 
of  tiie  spiritual  temple,  so  that  '*  the  whole 
body  "  miffht  be  *'  fitly  joined  together  and 
compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  eup- 
plieth,  aocordioff  to  the  effectual  working 
m  the  measure  m  every  part  V  *'  % 

Thus  far  what  we  seem  to  see  is  almost  a 
total  suppression  of  the  personality  of  our 
L<^rrl  in  His  oral  teaching,  except  upon  the 
single  point,  which  was  essential  to  His  pur- 
pose m>m  the  first,  that  He  should  not  de- 
scend into  the  arena  of  mere  argumenta- 
tive dispnte  with  adversaries,  but  should 
aasume  authority.  This  claim  is  involved 
in  the  whole  strain  even  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  which  is  couched  in  the  Ian- 
gna^  of  command,  and  of  inappellable  aa- 
8aiB|ition  of  His  rieht.  It  is  repea^  as 
often  is  we  find  &e  words,  "I  sa^nto 

S»n."  But  it  seems,  independently  even  of 
ia  words,  to  have  been  expressed  also  in 
His  manner,  to  have  been  made  legible  in 
the  midst  of  all.  His  meekness.  It  is  not 
only  mentioned  by  St  Matthew  §  at  the 
elose  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  it  is 
also  recorded  by  St  Mark  in  a  place  where 
that  EvangeUst  ^ves  not  even  a  hint  as  to 
the  matter  of  His  teaching.  **  He  entered 
into  the  sjmagOffue  and  taught  And  they 
*  were  astonishea  at  His  doctrine:  for  He 
taught  them  as  one  having  authority,  and 
not  as  the  Scribes."  ||  Beyond  telling  them 
thia  of  Himself,  we  may  thus  far  say.  He 
told  them  nothing.  He  set  a  picture  before 
-their  eyes:  He  left  them  to  be  the  judges, 
by  the  composition,  the  drawing,  and  the 
etikmBtf  from  whose  hand  it  catne. 

Yet  even  of  His  work,  aa  distinguished 
from  His  Person;  He  did  not,  to  aU  eyes,  ex- 
hibit the  wholes    Thoogh  the  general  rule 
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was  a  fl-ee  exhibition  by  our  Lord  of  His 
miraculous  powers,  yet,  when  in  the  case  of 
the  daughter  of  the  ruler  Jairus,*  He  pro- 
ceeded to  exercise  them  in  a  conquest  over 
death,  only  the  three  preferred  Apostles 
were  allowed  to  be  witnesses,  together  with 
the  parents  of  the  maiden,  to  this  exercise 
of  His  might ;  the  people  having  been  put 
forth.  On  these  last  He  laid  the  charge, 
**that  thev  should  tell  no  man  what  was-t 
done."  There  was  but  one  other  occasion 
until  dose  upon  the  end  of  His  career,  when 
He  exercised  a  like  power:  namely,  the 
case  of  the  widow  of  Nain. 

We  have  now  seen  how  in  one  great  mir- 
acle in  which  He  set  Himself  against  the 
last  enemy.  He  bad  cast  a  veil  over  the  ex- 
ercise of  His  power,  and  had  told  it  onl^ 
as  a  man  tells  a  secret  to  a  frw.  But  this 
reserve  extends  much  fiirther.  On  the  Gren- 
tile  centurion,  indeed,  whose  faith  He  so 
greatly  commends,  and  whose  servant  He 
healed,  He  laid  no  injunction  of  secrecy. 
There  was  no  fear  that  a  good  s(ddierof  the 
Soman  arm  v  would  fall  into  the  snare  that 
beset  the  Hebrew,  or  would  doteh  at  the 
idea  of  a  carnal  or  political  Messiahship. 
Other  considerations  may  have  borne  upon 
the  case.  The  pre^ration  of  the  centu- 
rion's mind,  it  is  evident,  was  greatly  ad* 
vanced ;  and  perhaps  we  shall  be  right  in 
thinking  that  such  an  one  conld  be  trusted, 
while  others  could  not,  to  make  a  judicious 
and  discriminating  use  of  the  wonder  he 
had  seen.  On  the  evil  splits  who  **  be- 
lieved uid  trembled,"  we  are  told  that  He 
laid  an  injunction  that  they  should  not  bear 
witness  to  Him.  Even  the  proclamation 
of  the  truth  was  not  to  proceed  from  the 
tainted  source  of  a  rebellious  will  and  in- 
telligence. *'And  He  healed  many  that 
were  sick  of  divers  diseases,  and  cast  out. 
many  devils :  and  He  suffered  not  the  devils 
to  speak,  because  they  knew  Him."  f  Know- 
ing Htm,  thev  knew  that  He  was  God  as  well 
aaMan;  and  not  even  from  His  own  lips 
had  this  truth  yet  proceeded  in  His  popular 
teaching  throughout  the  land.  On  men, 
too.  He  had  in  many  oases  laid  similar  com- 
mands. For  example :  in  the  fii-st  miracle 
recorded  by  the  first  Evangelist  we  find 
these  words:  <«  See  tbon  tell  no  man:  but 
go  thy  wajT,  show  thvaelf  to  the  priest,  and 
offer  the  gitt  that  Moaes  oommaoded  for  a* 
testimony  unto  them."  % 

Of  course  it  is  not  meant  to  be  asserted 
that  onr  Lord's  miracles  were  generally  se- 
cret   For  where  would  have  been  that  sad 

•  MklC.  Ix  25;  Lttketx.  61, 88. 
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responsibility  of  Capernaum  and  Chorazin 
and  Bethsaida,  which  ^ye  them  a  place 
before  Sodom  and  Gromorrah  on  the  awful 
roll  of  the  divine  judgment  ?    The  rule  of 
the  miracles  was  publicity ;  but  the  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  are  -remarkable,  and  seem 
to  mark  out  clearly  the  bounds  within  which 
they  were  meant  to    operat;e.      Without 
doubt,  as  we  know  from  a  multitude  of  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  not  less  than  from  the 
reason  of  the  case,  they  were  meaht  to  pro- 
duce in  all  men  the  conviction  so  well  ez- 
preesed  by  Nicodemus.    "  Rabbi,  we  know 
that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from   God : 
lor  no  man  can  do  these  miracles  that  thou 
doest,  except  God  be  with  him."*     The 
purpose  of   the  exhibition  of  miraculous 
powers  seems  to  have  been  to  prod  ace  this 
very  conviction ;  and  perhaps  it  was,  in  the 
first  instance,   to  produce    nothing  more. 
Bapidity  of  movement  was  no  part  of  the 
]>royidential  design.    Like  the  seed  to  which 
Ohiist  Himself  compares  the  Gospel,  all  the 
early  stages  of  its  life  were  to  be  silent  and 
to  be  slow.     Gradually  to  lay  a  broad  basis 
of  such  evidence  as  ought  through  all  time 
to  satisfy  the  reason  and  the  heart  of  man- 
kind, seems  to  have  been  the  object  with 
which  our  Saviour  wrought.    The  general, 
if  he  be  a  good  general,  and  has  his  choice, 
will  display  hia  whole  army  on  the  battle- 
field, beibre  any  portion  of  it  begins  to 
fight.    The  hot  and  fierce  assent  of  a  few 
enthusiasts  might  doubtless  have  been  had 
on  easy  terms ;  like  a  fire  of  straw,  come 
and  gone  in  a  moment,  and  leaving  neither 
light  oor  warmth  behind.    Are  any  startled 
at  the  idea  that  our  Lord's  first  object  may 
Itave  been  in  the  main  limited  to  fixing  well 
in  the  minds  of  His  hearers  the  belief  in 
His  divine  mission  only  ?     Will  they  say  in 
answer,  that  by  His  reply  to  the  confus^ion 
of  Nicodemus  He  emphatically  teaches  that 
ruler  the  insufficiency  of  the  belief  to  which 
that  ruler  had  attained  ?    For  the  answer 
of  Christ  is  not  a  commendation  or  an  ac- 
quiescence, but  a  solemn  monition.    **  Yer- 
liy,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  Except  a  man 
be  born  again,  be  cannot  iiee  the  kiajgdom 
of  God."  t    As  much  as  to  say :  *^  It  is  not 
enough  that  you  have  examined  my  cceden- 
tials,  aod  that,  approying  them,  you  own 
Me  a!4  a  teacher  carrying  a  commission  from 
On  high.    You  most  accept  deeper  results 
of  my  mission  than  any  you  have  yet  thoaght 
of,  and  must  ^ye  your  mind  and  spirit  to 
be  translated  mto  the  region  of  a  new  and 
better  life."     Such  is,  I  suppose,  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  sense  of  our  Lord's  reply. 
The  confession,  then,  of  Nicodemus  was  in- 
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sufficient.  But  so  is  the  first  step  of  a  flight 
without  those  that  are  to  carry  us  onward 
to  the  level  above ;  yet  the  laying  well  and 
solidly  the  first  steps  without  any  visible  re- 
gard to  those  that  are  to  follow,  may  be  the 
way  and  the  only  way  to  construct  a  prac- 
ticable and  durable  ascent. 

There  is,  however,  a  peculiar  delicacy,  if 
this  phrase  may  be  allowed,  in  this  method 
of  procedure  adopted  by  the  Gaeeat  Teacher. 
Along  with  that  elem^t  of  superhuman 
power  which  was  to  estlilish  a  superhuman 
origin  for  His  mission,  there  was  combined 
a  certain  character  of  love,  of  pity,  of  un« 
wearying  help,  of  tender  and  watchful  care, 
which  is  to  be  read  in  the  deeds  of  our  Lord 
from  first  to  last ;  the  only  two  exceptions^ 
which  may  haye  had  excellent  reasons  of 
their  own,  being  those  of  the  fig-tree  and 
the  swine;    exceptions  not  touching    UlS 
race  of  man.    Now  the  gross  and  carnal 
temper  in  man  is  far  more  easily  caught  bjr 
power,  than  by  love.     To  a  certain  extent, 
then,  the  display  of  power,  intended  to 
show  that  Christ  had  come  from  God  to 
carry  us  back  along  with  Himself  to  God, 
tended  to  couotnract  that  yery  object,  if  it 
should  relatively  lower  m  our  minds  the 
force  of  the  attraction  of  love ;  if,  of  the 
iwo  great  functions  of  Deity  exhibited  in 
the  miracles,  the  one  which  was  more  splen- 
did and  imposing  should  eclipse  the  one 
more  modest  but  more  precious  and  more 
authentic.     Hence,  perhaps,  it  is,  that  we 
find  a  certain  yeillng  of  the  power  thnt 
was  u^hrist,  by  tht^bc  reseryes  and  injunc- 
tions of  secrecy.    In  the  rude  repetition  of 
the  miracles  from  mouth  to  mouth,  they 
would  have  fared  as  the  picture  of  some 
great  artist  fares  when  it  is  copied  at  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  hand :  the  finer  and 
deeper  graces  disappear;  ihe  clothing  of  (be 
idea  disappears,  and  only  a  coarse  outline 
survlyes.    And  so  it  really  seems  as  if  our 
Saviour  had  desired  to  place  considerable 
checks  on  the  circulation  of  mere  report 
concerning  the  miracles ;  and  in  lieu  of  its 
confused  and  bewildering  echoes,  to  trust 
rather  to  each  man*8  seeing  for  himself,  and 
then  calmly  reflecting  on  so  much  as  he  had 
seen. 

What  we  have  thus  far  observed  in  the 
discourses  and  the  miracles,  we  shall  further 
see  in  what  remains  to  survey  of  our  Sa- 
viour's pastoral  career.  Let  na  try  next  the 
Parables.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  dwell 
on  the  characteristics  of  this  method  of  teach* 
inff ;  to  show  how  they  win  a  way  into  the 
willing  soul;  how,  waiying  immediate  and 
striking  effects,  they  provide  the  means  of 
illumination  for  the  meditative  mind  aa  ihe 
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sense  of  the  allezory  ^adunlly  opens  on  it ; 
bow  they  supply  the  indolent  with  an  ex- 
cuse for  his  indolence,  and,  as  if  it  were 
judicially,  exasperate  the  contempt  and 
aversion  of  the  prond.  But  there  is  another 
characteristic  of  the  Parables,  which  .ap- 
pears to  be  strictly  germane  to  the  puiv 
pose  of  these  remarks.  In  all  of  the  greater 
ones,  which  present  their  subject  in  detail. 
He  himself,  when  they  are  interpreted,  fills 
a  much  higher  place  than  that  simply  of  a 
teacher  divinelyjp  accredited.  They  all 
shadow  forth  a  oSpensation,  which,  m  all 
its  parts,  stands  related  to,  and  dependent 
on,  a  central  figure,  and  that  central  figure 
is,  in  every  case  but  two,  our  Saviour  him- 
self. He  is  the  Sower  of  the  seed,  the 
Owner  of  the  vineyard,  the  Householder  in 
whose  field  of  wheat  the  enemy  intermixed 
the  tares,  the  Lord  of  the  unforgiving  servant, 
the  Nobleman  who  went  into  a  tar  coun- 
try and  gave  out  the  talents  and  said,  "  Oc- 
cupy till  I  come ; "  lastly,  the  Bridegroom 
among  the  virgins,  wise  and  foolish.  In 
every  one  of  these,  our  Saviour  appears  in 
the  attitude  of  kinis;8hip.  He  rules,  directs, 
and  furnishes  all ;  He  punishes  and  rewards. 
Every  on«  of  these,  when  the  8<n8e  is  fully 
apprehended,  repeats,  as  it  were,  or  antici- 
pates the  procession  of  the  day  of  Palms, 
and  asserts  His  title  to  dominion.  They 
must  be  considered^  surely,  as  very  nearly 
akin,  if  they  are  not  more  than  nearly  akin, 
to  declarations  of  His  Deity.  Two  othei's 
there  are  which  have  not  yet  been  men- 
tioned. One  is  the  parable  of  the  house- 
bolder,  who  planted  a  vineyard  an<f  went 
^  into  a  far  country,  and  sent  his  servants  to 
receive  his  share  of  the  produce.  In  this 
parable  our  Lord  is  not  the  master,  but  the 
master's  heir,  the  person  whose  the  vine- 
yard is  to  be,  and  who,  being  sent  to  per- 
form the  oflice  in  which  the  other  messen- 
gers had  failed,  is  put  to  death  by  the  cruel 
and  contumacious  tenants.*  But  this  para- 
ble, if  it  sets  forth  something  less  than  His 
kingship,  also  sets  forth  much  more,  and 
embodies  the  great  mystery  of  His  death  by 
wicked  hands,  lliere  is  also  the  parable 
of  a  certain  king,  which  made  a  marriage 
for  his  son :  f  a  relation  which  involves  far 
more  than  had  commonly  been  expressed  in 
the  direct  teaching.  Upon  the  whole,  then, 
the  proposition  wilt  stand  good  that  these 
parables  differ  from,  and  are  in  advance  of 
the  general  instruction  r^pecting  the  per- 
son of  the  Redeemer  in  the  three  Synoptic 
Go^els,  and  place  Him  in  a  rank  wholly 
above  that  of  a  mere  teacher,  however  true 
and  holy.  They  set  forth  that  difiTerence 
•  Matt.  xxL  t  Katt.  zzU.  1. 


fh)m  previous  prophets  and  agents  of  the 
Almighty,  which  has  been  noticed  by  the 
Apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  he  says  that 
*^  Moses  verily  was  faithful  in  all  his  house 
as  a  servant ;  but  Christ  as  a  son,  over  his 
own  house."  *  Now,  we  have  to  sum  up 
this  branch  of  the  inquiry  with  observing 
that,  in  that  very  article  of  instruction 
where  the  proper  aignity  and  weight  of  t 
Redeemer  in  one  of  Fiis  high  offices,  nam 


as  a  King,  begin  to  be  significantly  c< 
veyed.  there  is  a  veil  interposed,  as  if  to 
cast  the  scene  into  shadow.  The  truth  is 
there ;  but  it  cea.ses  to  thrust  itself  upon  the 
mind,  and  stands  rather  as  the  reward  to  be 
obtained  in  after-thought  by  a  docile  atten- 
tion. 

Upon  the  field,  then,  which  we  are  now 
examining,  our  Lord  does  not  so  much 
teach  Himself,  as  prepare  the  way  tor  the 
teaching  of  Himself,  and  act  once  more, 
though  from  a  different  point,  and  in  a  neiv 
relation,  the  part  of  His  own  forerunner* 
There  is  yet  another  portion  of  that  field, 
upon  which  we  have  to  cast  a  glance. 
During  the  brief  course  of  His  own  minis- 
try, our  Saviour  gave  a  commission  to  His 
twelve  Apostles,  and  likewise  one  to  the 
seventy  disciples.  Each  went  forth  with  a 
separate  set  of  full  and  clear  instructions* 
I'he  commission  to  the  Twelve  will  be 
found  most  fully  given  in  the  tenth  chapter 
of  St  Matthew :  that  to  the  Seven tv  in  the 
tenth  of  St.  Luke.  In  conformity  with  what 
we  have  already  seen,  both  are  silent  in 
respect  to  the  Person  of  our  Lord.  They 
seem  to  aim  at  reproducing  in  miniature 
His  own  ministry.  To  the  Apostles  He 
says,  '*  Preach,  Baying,  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand.  Heal  the  sick,  cleanse 
the  lepers,  raise  the  dead,  cast  out  devils."  f 
To  the  disciples  he  says,  "Heal  the  sick 
that  are  therein,  and  say  unto  them.  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  come  nigh  unto  you."  % 
The  announcement  of  a  society,  not  founded, 
but  about  to  be  founded  upon  earth,  the 
obligation  of  the  hearer  to  believe  in  what 
is  announced,  §  the  exhibition  of  works  of 
relief  and  love,  that  love  takine  effect 
through  a  preternatural  exercise  of  power, 
—  here  is  the  Grospel  as  it  was  ordered  to 
be  preached  by  the  followers  of  our  Lord 
during  His  lifetime,  and  before  Ho  had 
begun  to  open  even  to  the  Twelve  the  awful 
picture  of  His  coming  death.||  Notable  in- 
deed is  the  difiTerence,  it  might  almast  be 
said  the  contrast,  between  tnese  commis- 
sions, and  those  which  were  given  aiter  the 
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tssurrection,  as  tbey  are  related  in  St. 
atthe\7,  xxviii.  18-20 ;  St  Mark,  xvi.  15- 
td ;  St.  Luke,  xxiv.  45-49 ;  St.  John,  xx. 
21-23,  and  xxi.  15-17.  In  these  latter 
#9mmi88ions,  the  Person  bf  Christ  has 
emerged  in  all  its  grandeur,  from  the 
shadow  to  the  foreground:  it  is  His  power 
that  is  given  over  to  them,  into  Him  they 
are  to  baptize,  in  His  name  they  are  to 

^beach  repentance  and  remission  of  sins. 

^To  sum  up,  then;  there  was  a  twilight 
before  the  dawn,  and  a  dawn  before  the 

^  morning,  and  a  morning  before  the  day. 

'  The  contrast  between  tne  two  classes  of 
commissions,  that  we  have  just  seen, 
receives  its  most  vivid  illustration  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  which  may  perhaps  not 
unfitly  be  termed  the  birthday  of  the 
Church.  This  contrast  is  really  a  proof, 
not  of  dissonances  in  the  Divine  counsels, 
but  of  an  harmonious  and  adapted  progres- 
sion in  their  development,  and  thus  of  their 
essential  and  steady  oneness  of  desisn. 
During  our  Lord's  life,  the  bulwarks  of  tne 
kingdom  of  evil  were  being  smitten  again 
and  again  by  constant  exhibitions  of  His 
command  over  the  seen  and  unseen  worlds, 
and  its  foundations  were  being  sapped  by 
the  winning  force  of  His  benevolence  and 
love.  Even  before  this  work  approached 
its  ripeness,  He  cried,  in  prophetic  anticipa- 
tion of  His  triumph,  **  I  beheld  Satan  kke 
lightning  fall  from  heaven."*  When  He 
had  died,  and  risen,  and  ascended,  then  the 
undermining  process  was  complete ;  and  the 
rushing  noise  of  Pentecost  f  was  like  the 
trumpet-blast  about  the  walls  of  Jericho, 
when  "  the  wall  fell  down  flat,  so  that  the 
people  went  up  into  the  city,  every  man 
6trai(?ht  befbi^e  him;  and  they  toox  the 
citv."t 

It  is  time,  however,  to  turn  to  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  how  far  this  rep- 
resentation is  set  aside  or  modified  by  the 
contents  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John.  And 
here  I  venture  on  this  general  proposition : 
that,  transcendent  as  is  the  elevation,  and 
inestimable  as  is  the  value  of  the  contents, 
of  that  Grospel,  it  is  the  works  of  the  three 
synoptical  writers,  and  not  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  which  exhibit  to  us,  so  far  as  a 
judgment  can  be  formed,  the  ordinary  and 
average  tenour  of  oar  Saviour's  life,  and 
the  true  picture  of  its  daily  exhibition  to 
the  world.  Let  this  assertion  be  substan- 
tially if  rudely  tested  by  a  brief  glance  at 
the  structure  of  that  Gospel,  Of  the  gen- 
eral character,  however,  of  our  Lord's 
teaching  contained  in  it,  so  much  as  this 
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may,  perhaps,  be  said  by  way  of  preface. 
It  appears  as  if  oiff  Lord  commonly  warn 
employed  in  those  kinds  of  word  and  deed 
which,  repeated  in  substance  over  and  over 
again  in.  a  larg»  number  of  places,  and 
before  ^reat  multitudes  of  witnesses,  were 
to  constitute  the  .mmn  ground  of  His  appc^ 
to  the  conscience  of  the  world,  and  the  first 
basis  of  the  general  belief  in  Him;  the 
basis,  upon  which  all  the  rest  was  in  doe 
time  to  be  built  up.    But  while  He  tims 
wrought  from  day  to  d«|and  from  place  to 
place.  He  was  also  at^mes  employed  in 
sow)|]g  a  seed  which  was  to  lie  longer  in  tbe 
ground    before    the  time  of  germination. 
Sometimes  He  set  Himself  to  sow  it  in  ea- 
pable  minds  and  willin?  hearts,  like  thoee 
of  the  Apostles,  or  like  that  of  Nicodevns  ; 
sometimes  to  let  it  fall  apart  from  the  oom- 
mon  beat  of  the  chosen  people,  and  where 
it  could  not  be  choked  by  their  peculiar 
prejudices,  as  with  the  woman  of  Samaria; 
but  also  in  Jerusalem  itself,  at  least  by  one 
series  of  discourses,  He  was  pleased  to  state 
sufficiently,  in  the  hearing  both  of  the  peo* 
pie  and  of  their  guides,  the  dignity  and 
claims  of  his  Person ;  so  that  this  authentM» 
declaration  firom  His  own  lips,  of  the  tratha 
which  were  after  the  Resurrection  to  be  d&> 
veloped  in  apostolic  teaching,  might  accredit 
that  teaching  to  minds  that  \yonld  otherwiee 
have  stumbled  at  the  contrast,  or  would  bava 
been  unable  to  fill  the  void  between  soali 
doctrine  and  the  common  tenour  of  ourLord^ 
words  and  acts  as  they  are  given  in  die  Syn- 
optical Grospels.    In  this  view,  such  parts  of 
St.  JiMin's  Gospel,  as  I  now  refer  to,  may  bo. 
regarded  as  the  golden  link  between  t|rin|^ 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  theology  ai^^ 
the  Apostolic  Epistles.  ^^ 

Though  the  strain  of  St.  John's  Gospel, 
and  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  in  it,  is  very 
even,  the  occasions  and  audiences  are  very 
different.  The  last  ten  chapters,  or  nearly 
one  half  of  the  whole,  consist  entirely  of  the 
narrative  of  the  Passion  and  its  sequel,  to- 
gether with  discourses  and  acts  wholly  of 
the  inner  circle,  addressed,  that  is  to  say, 
not  to  the  world,  or  the  adversaries  of 
Christ,  but  to  those  whom  He  had  elected 
to  be  His  friends  and  followers.  In  the  first 
two  chapters  nothing  in  the  way  of  narra- 
tive is  contained  to  distinguish  His  lessons 
here  from  tbose  of  the  earlier  Gospels.  The 
third  is  composed  of  discourses  to  selected 
persons ;  namely,  to  Nicodemus,  and  to  cer- 
tain disciples  of  the  Baptist.  When,  in  the 
fourth,  our  Lord  spoke  to  the  woman  of  •Sib- 
maria,  and  afterwards  to  the  people  of  the 
city,  the  eficct  produced  was  remarkably 
powerful  and  distinct.    It  was  not  only  (as 
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Ift-flie  Synoptic  Gon)elB)  tfaatthey  were  aft- 
tonished,  or  that  His  fame  went  abroad,  or 
tliat  *^  they  glorified  God  which  bad  given 
sncb  power  unto  men/'*  or  even  tlukt  in 
general  terms  they  believed  on  Him ;  they 
aaidf  as  St.  Peter  had  said,  **  We  know  that 
this  ae  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the 

lHrorld.''t 

But  the  subject  matter  of  this  our  Lord's 

cmfy  vbit  to  the  outcasts  of  Samaria,  "with 
whom  the  Jews  would  not  hold  intercourse, 
could  have  no  effect  on  the  general  impres- 
sions concerning  Him  in  the  places  ot  His 
ordinary  travel  and  resort  through  Judea  or 
Galilee. 

The  exceptional  teaching,  as  I  would  ven- 
ture  to  call  it,  of  our  Lord  among  the  Jew- 
ish people,  which  would  materially  tend  to 
numfy  (by  deepening  and  enlarging  them) 
•Qch  impressions  as  men  would  naturally 
take  from  the  acts  and  discourses  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospeb,  b  reallv  contained  in  the 
MX  cnapters  from  the  nflh  to  the  tenth. 
'Wlien  we  examine  these  «ix  chapters,  we 
seem  to  find  in  them  a  kind  of  progression, 
with  a  view  to  some  special  purpose.  In  the 
fifth,  afler  the  miracle  He  had  performed  on 
the  cripple  of  Bethesda,  He  conveyed  Him- 
•elf  away,  "a  multitude  being  in  that 
place."  ^  But  He  declared  to  the  Jews,  no 
great  number  of  them  we  must  suppose,  in 
the  temple,  His  Sonship,  His  being  mvested 
with  the  authority  of  judge  over  the  world, 
and  His  claim  to  the  promises  and  pnedic- 
tions  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  sixth. 
He  delivered  the  wonderful  discourse  of 
the  ^  bread  of  God  "  at  Capernaum,  U>  such 
of  the  people  forming  the  five  thousand  of 
the  day  before  as  remained,  and  as  wer6 
able  to  follow  him  by  ship  across  the  lake.§ 
But  a  ray  of  light  is  let  fall  upon  the  gen- 
eral circumspection  and  graduation  of  our 
Lord's  teaching,  when  we  learn  that  a 
great  reaction  followed  this  discourse,  not 
only  among  the  multitude,  but  among  the 
disciples  of  our  I^rd.  '^From  that  time 
Biany  of  His  disciples  went  back,  and  walked 
no  more  with  Him.")  Here  is  one  sad 
and  sufficient  reason  for  the  careful  gradua- 
tion of  His  course  of  teaching.  He  then, 
after  a  visit  to  Galilee,  goes  up  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  feast  of  taberQacles,1[  and  re- 
•unes  His  discourses  or  conversations  in  the 
temple,  to  much  the  same  general  effect  as 
in  toe  fifth  chapter.  He  proclaims  Himself 
the  light  of  the  world,  He  dwells  on  His 
fpecial  relation  to  the  Father,  and  He  points 
to  the  lifting  up  of  the  Son  of  Man.    After 
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which,  says  St.  John,*  many  believed  ^ 
Him ;  but  after  a  little  more  disoonrse,  wbtt 
He  had  told  them  *^  beibre  Abraham  was^ 
am,"  they  took  up  stones  to  cast  at  Him-f 
Then  come  the  ninth  and  tenth  chapter8,<m 
which,  havine  given  sipht  to  a  man  blind 
from  hia  birth,  He  finds  Himself  again  in 
conflict  with  the  spirit  of  unbelief  among 
the  Jews.  He  now  delivers  the  discourse  of 
the  tenth  chapter,  in  which  He  is  the  goo^ 
shepherd,  ana  mankind  are  his  Sheep ;  an9 
He  gives  them  eternal  life ;  and  this  is  by 
His  Father's  ordinance ;  and  finally  reaching 
the  climax  of  the  doctrine,  He  and  His  > 
Father  are  one.}  But  mark  the  end. 
"  Then  the  Jews  took  up  stones  again  to 
stone  Him."  **  Therefore  they  sought  again 
to  take  Him ;  but  He  escaped  out  of  tneir 
hand,  and  went  away  again  beyond  Jor- 
dan." § 

All  this  portion  of  our  Lord's  teaching, 
then,  is  profoundly  charged  with  doctrine 
concerning  His  Person.  It  is  full  and  large 
in  instruction  for  all  times  and  all  persons. 
But  it  seems  to  have  been  delivered  to  no 
great  number ;  perhaps,  too,  within  a  limit- 
ed space  of  time.  It  stands  in  marked  dis- 
tinctness from  the  general  tenour  of  His 
teaching;  and  it  stands  also  in  contrast  with 
that  teaching  as  to  the  mode  of  its  reception. 
It  shows  that,  for  the  reception  of  such  in- 
struction, the  field  was  not  white  to  the  har- 
vest. The  scandal  and  offence  were  doubt- 
less incurted  for  the  wisest  purposes,  but  they 
seem  to  have  been  the  general  result ;  while 
in  the  case  of  the  lessons  conveyed  in  the 
other  Gospels,  we  find  no  such  consequence ; 
but  see  there  a  disposition  to  hear  and  to 
give  praise  to  God,  which  was  a  preparation, 
at  least,  for  fiill,  intelligent,  and  durable  be- 
lief. Nor  does  it  seem  rash  or  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  while,  with  a  view  to  com- 
pleting the  solid  chain  of  testimony,  it  be- 
hoved our  Lord,  during  His  career,  thus  to 
bear  an  explicit  testimony  to  His  own  per- 
sonal dignity  and  claims,  and  this  before 
persons  who  were  not  already  His  partizans ; 
U  also  behoved  that,  because  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  flesh,  and  the  dulnesa  of  the  eye, 
and  the  slackness  of  the  will  of  man,  the 
performance  of  that  duty  should  be  confined 
withip  narrow  limits,  and  that  all  beyond 
these  limits  Ihould  be. reserved  for  a  happier 
season. 

I  have  not  yet  noticed  the  most  touching 
among  all  the  touching  and  loving  acts  of 
Christ.  It  is  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  re- 
corded in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  St.  John. 
In  this  narrative  we  may  remark  a  method 
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of  proceeding  quite  diiTerent  from  that) 
vhich  had  been  pursaed  on  the  occasion  of 
raising  the  daugnter  of  Jairas.*  Many  of 
the  Jews  were  about  Martha  and  Mary  to 
comfort  them  concerning  their  brother: 
they  attend  the  Saviour  at  the  grave:  far 
from  repelling  them,  He  appeals  to  His 
Father  m  their  presence,  f  ^^^  renders 
thanks  in  order  to  be  heard  by  them :  the 

f'  acle  is  performed  before  their  eyes,  and 
ly  believed,  %  while  some  went  to  warn 
Pharisees.  But  the  time  of  the  great 
offering  was  now  hard  at  hand ;  and  it  is 
probable,  if  not  plain,  that  at  such  a  time 
the  reasons  for  limiting  disclosure  of  the  all- 
conquering  power  of  Christ  would  cease  to 
operate. 

It  appears,  then,  on  the  whole,  as  respects 
the  Person  of  our  Lord,  that  its  ordmary 
exhibition  to  ordinary  hearers  and  specta- 
tors, was  that  of  a  Man  engaged  in  the  best, 
and  holiest,  and  tenderest  ministries,  among 
all  the  saddest  of  human  miseries  and  trials ; 
of  One  teaching  in  word,  too,  the  best,  and 
holiest,  and  tenderest  lessons ;  and  claiming, 
unequivocally  and  without  appeal,  a  Divine 
authority  for  what  He  said  and  did ;  but  be- 
jrond  this  asserting  respecting  Himself  noth- 
ing, and  leaving  Himself  to  be  freely  judged 
by  the  character  of  His  words  and  deeds. 

It  may  be  for  the  same  reasons,  or  for 
reasons  of  which  these  form  a  part,  that  we 
find  that  very  remarkable  adjustment  in  the 
Gospels,  and  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  as 
well    as  in  the  synoptical  writers,   under 
which  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord,  while  it  is 
abundantly  predicted,  is  nowhere  explained; 
and  the  doctiine  concerning  it  is  kept  even 
in  a  deeper  shade  than  the  doctrine  respect- 
ing the  Person  of  Christ.    John  the  Baptist 
had  prophesied  of  the   Christian   Baptism 
as  one  differing  from  and  much  excelling  his 
own :    but   our   Lord  did  not  renew  the 
prophecy,   and    the    baptism   administered 
dunng  His  lifetime  by  His  disciples  appears 
to  have  been  of  the  same  character  as  that 
of  the  Forerunner.    It  seems  that  the  minds 
of  the  Apostles  themselves  stood  in  need  on 
this  subject  of  peculiar  preparation.     For 
not  even  in  discourse  with  them  does  our 
I^rd  explain  the  nature  of  His  kingdom. 
Nay,  the  remarkable  promise  to  St  Peter, 
which  followed  upon  ajid  sealed  his  confes- 
sion  of  the   Messiahship,  was  imparted  in 
fi«Ture,  and  was  calculated  rather  to  be  re- 
tained and  pondered  in  the  heart,  than  to 
convey  immediate  light  to  the  mind :   nor 
was  it  incompatible,  as  we  see,  with  an  en- 
ei^etic  protest  from  the  Apostle,  following 
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immediately,  against  the  coming  humiliation 
of  his  Master,  or  with  the  rebuke,  border- 
ing upon  sternness,  in  which  that  Master 
apprised  him  that  he  then  still  savoured  of, 
not  the  things  which  be  of  God,  but  the 
things  which  oe  of  men.  So  late  as  in  the 
great  discourse  of  the  Last  Supper,  Christ 
tells  his  disciples,  **  I  have  many  things  to 
say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now ; " 
and  it  is  only  in  the  very  last  stage  of  His 
adorable  career,  and  when  He  has  novr  put 
His  scholars  through  this  severest  tiial  of 
their  faith  by  His  Death  and  Resurrection, 
that  during  those  forty  days  before  the  As- 
cension, which  once  were  called  the  great 
forty  days.  He  dwelt  among  them,  and 
*' spoke  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  king- 
dom of  God."  » 

I  would  presume,  in  this  place,  to  make 
an  addition  to  what  has  been  already  said 
of  the  large  use  of  parable  by  our  Lord  as 
a  vehicle  of  instruction.     Another  leading 
ieature  in  almost  all  the  parables  is  the  so- 
cial and   collective  aspect  of  Christianity, 
incorporated  in  what  the  Gospels  ordinarily 
call  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.    The  par»» 
bles  are  so  contrived  that,  without  explain- 
ing in  detail  the  constitution  of  that  King- 
dom, they  familiarly  impress  the  mind  with 
its  idea,  with  some  scheme  or  system  in^ 
which  men   were   to  be   brought,   so  that 
they  should  habitually  live  in  it,  and  that 
they  should  ultimately  be  judged  by  the 
laws  appointed   for  its  government.     The 
kingdom  as  well  as  the  kingship,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  dispensation  of  brotherhood 
among  men,  as  well  as  the  supremacy  of  our 
Lord  in  that  brotherhood,  were  thus,  as  it 
were,  things  sown  and  stored  in  the  mind  of 
the  Apostles  to  abide  their  time ;  like  the 
spark  laid  up  in  ashes  to  await  the  moment 
when  it  would  be  kindled  into  flame. 

If  the  reader  has  patiently  fq)lowed  the 
argument  to  this  point,  it  is  now  time  to  re- 
lease him  by  proceeding  to  apply  it  to  the 
case  of  *'  Euce  Homo."  Supposing,  then, 
that  the  Author  of  that  work«hiEiis  approached 
his  subject  on  the  human  ude,  has  dealt 
with  our  Lord  as  with  a  Man,  has  exhibited 
to  us  what  purpart  to  be  a  human  form  and 
lineaments,  is  he  therefore  at  once  to  be 
condemned?  Certainly  not  at  once,  if  it 
be  true,  as  it  seems  to  be  true,  that  in  this 
respect  he  has  only  done  what  our  Lord 
Himself,  by  His  ordinary  and  usual  exhibt- 
ti3n  of  Himself,  both  did,  and  encouraged 
the  common  hearer  of  His  addresses,  and 
beholder  of  Flis  deeds,  to  do.  The  questiofi 
whether  this  writer  is  to  be  discarded  as  an 
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tBKiHary  in  religious  inquiry,  or  whether, 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  his  debtors  for  an  elo- 
quent, earnest,  searching,  and  stirring  *'  Sur- 
vey of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Jesus  Christ," 
cannot,  then,  be  decided  until  we  have  con- 
sidered whether  his  method,  being  one  ad- 
missible in  principle,  is  also  one  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

Before  concluding  with  a  few  words  ad- 
dressed to  the  solution  of  that  question,  two 
observations  require  to  be  made.  The  first 
is  that  the  defence  and  apolog}'  (in  the  po- 
lemical sense  of  the  word),  which  have  here 
been  offered,  are  of  a  general  nature,  and  do 
not  extend  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ^task 
has  been  executed,  but  only  to  the  principle  on 
which  the  execution  has  been  based.  The 
language  and  the  general  tone  must  be  iudged 
on  their  own  merits.  On  some  pomts  of 
expression  I  might  not  care  to  depend ;  on 
others  I  might  even  presume  to  differ.  But 
to  those  who  have  dealt  in  broader  censures 
I  would  at  least  suggest  their  inquiring  of 
themselves,  whether  all  their  zeal  in  the 
matter  has  been  according  to  knowledge: 
and  whether  in  some  cases  where  we  are 
inclined  to  jar  with  the  author,  the  cause 
possibly  may  be  that  he  has  taken  a  wider 
and  more  adequate  measure  of  the  condi- 
tions of  our  oaviour's  humanity  than  we 
have.  I  will  give  a  single,  and  at  first  sight 
it  may  be  a  rather  startling,  instance.  In 
his  second  chapter,*  on  the  Temptation,  the 
author  says :  — 

^*  We  are  to  conceive  Him,  therefore,  as 
becoming  now  for  the  first  time  conscious  of 
miraculous  powers.'* 

Such  words  may,  at  the  first  sight  or  hear- 
ing, send  a  chill  through  the  blood  of  some. 
It  is  so  far  now  to*  travel  back  from  the 
glory  of  His  triumph  and  His  reward,  His 
everlasting  Priesthood  and  government  in 
heaven,  to  the  dark  and  depressed  career, 
and  to  the  earliest  and  most  aepressed  stages 
of  the  depressed  career  on  eartn.  But  if  He 
did  not  despise  the  Virgin's  womb,  if  He 
lay  in  the  cradle  a  wailing  or  a  feeble  in- 
fiint,  if  He  exhausted  the  years  of  childhood 
and  of  youth  in  submission  to  His  Mother 
and  to  Joseid^  if  all  that  time  He  grew  in 
wisdom  as  well  as  in  stature,  and  was  ever 
travelling  the  long  stages  of  the  road  to  a 
perfection  by  us  inconceivable;  if,  even 
when  the  burden  of  His  great  ministry  was 
upon  Him,  He  has  Himself  told  us  that  as 
Wb  divine  power  was  placed  in  abeyance, 
•o  likewise  a  bound  was  mysteriously  set 
upon  His  knowledge  —  what  follows  from 
aU  this  ?    That  there  waa  accession  to  His 
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mind  and  soul,  from  time  to  time,  of  what 
had  not  been  there  before :  and  that  He  was 
content  to  hold  in  measure,  and  to  hold  as  a 
thing  received,  what,  but  for  His  humilia- 
tion m  the  flesh,  was  His  without  limit,  and 
His  as  springing  from  within.  And,  if  so, 
might  it  not  well  be,  that  in  this  crisis  of  the 
Temptation,  when  His  normal  use  of  mirac- 
ulous power  had  not  yet  begun,  the  wicked 
suggestion  to  abuse  it  might  give  rise  to  a^ 
vivid  conscioumess  in  His  mind,  such  as  had 
not  been  there  before  ?  So  considered,  per- 
haps, this  declaration  is  really  within  the 
limits  marked  out  by  the  Sacred  Text  itself, 
when  it  tells  us  that  Christ  was  straitened 
in  spirit  at  the  view  of  the  baptism  that  Ho 
was  to  be  baptised  with,  until  it  were  accom- 
plished ;  and  that  His  soul  grew  heavy  and 
sorrowful,  even  unto  death,  as  the  dread  im- 
a^e  of  the  Passion  came  upon  His  nearer 
view.  And  thus  the  revulsion  in  our  minds, 
upon  the  first  perusal  of  such  words,  will 
have  been  a  proof,  not  of  their  irreverent 
use,  but  of  our  too  narrow  acquaintance 
with  the  great  truth  of  our  Lord's  humanity, 
and  will  itself  have  been  a  discipline  for 
which  we  have  to  thank  our  author. 

Is,  then,  his  method— this  alone  remains  . 
to  ask  —  suited  or  unsuited  to  the  needs  of 
our  particular  day  and  generation  ?  To  me 
it  appears  to  be  eminently  suited  to  those 
needs;  and,  with  much  deference  to*  the 
jud(;ment  and  authority  of  others,  I  will 
endeavour  to  explain  the  reason. 

The  mighty  change  which  Christ  achieved 
in  the  whole  frame  and  attitude  of  the  hu- 
man mind  with  respect  to  Divine  things, 
was  transmitted  from  age  to  age,  not  by  ef- 
fort and  a^ny  like  His,  or  like  the  subordi- 
nate but  kindred  agency  of  those  who  were 
chosen  by  Him  to  co-operate  in  the  great 
revolution.  Sometimes  it  was,  indeed,  both 
sustained  and  developed  by  the  great  powers 
and  by  the  faith  and  zeal  of  individuals; 
but  in  the  main  it  passed  on  from  age  to  age 
by  traditional,  insensible,  and  unconscious 
influences.  As  the  ages  grew,  and  as  the 
historic  no  less  than  the  social  weight  of 
Christianity  rapidly  accumulated,  men,  by 
no  unnatural  process,  came  to  rely  more  and 
more  on  the  evidence  afforded  hy  the  preva- 
lence of  Christianity  in  the  world,  which  was 
in  truth  a  very  great  one ;  less  and  less  upon 
the  results  of  original  investigation  reach- 
ing upwards  to  the  fountain-head.  The  ad- 
hesion of  the  civil  power,  the  weight  of  a 
clergy,  the  solidity  and  mass  of  Christian 
institutions,  the  general  accommorlation  of 
law  to  principles  derived  from  the  S(Tipture, 
that  very  flavour  of  at  least  an  historic 
Christianity  which,  after  a  long  undisputed 
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poqsession,  pervades  and  scents  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  social  life,  —  all  these  in  ordi- 
nary  times  seem  to  the  mass  of  men  to  be  as 
proofs  so  sufficient,  that  to  seek  for  others 
would  be  waste  of  time  and  labour.  If  there 
be  unreason  in  this  blind  reliance/  there  b 
probably  not  less,  but  much  more  unreason 
shown,  when  the  period  of  reaction  comes, 
and  when  a  credulity  carried  to  excess  is 
replaced  in  the  fashion  of  the  day  by  an  in- 
credulity that  wandera  and  runs  wild  in  the 
furthest  outbreaks  of  extravagance :  an  in- 
credulity, not  only  which  argues  from  the 
■arrowest  premises  to  the  broadest  conclu- 
sions, but  which,  oftentimtis  dispensing  with 
argument  altogether,  assumes  that  whatever 
in  religion  has  iieretofore  been  believed  to 
be  true  is  therefore  likely  to  be  false,,  and 
exhibits  a  ludicrous  contrast  between  the 
over-weening  cohfidence  of  men  in  their  own 
faculties,  and  their  contempt  for  the  facul- 
ties of  those  out  of  whose  loins,  with  no  in- 
tervening change  of  species,  they  were  born. 
I  do  not  suggest  that  a  description  so  broad 
could  be  justly  applied  to  the  present  age. 
But  it  is  in  this  direction  that  we  have 
been  lately  tending ;  and  we  have  at  least 
travelled  so  far  upon  the  road  as  this,  that 
the  evidences  purely  traditional  have  lost 
their  command  (among  others)  over  those 
large  classes  of  minds  which,  in  other  times, 
before  a  shock  was  given,  or  the  tide  of 
mere  fashion  turned,  would  perhaps  most 
steadily  and  even  blindly  have  receive<l 
them.  Their  minds  are  like  what  I  believe 
is  said  of  a  cargo  of  corn  on  board  ship.  It 
b  stowed  in  bulk,  and  in  fair  weather  the 
vessel  trims  well  enough ;  but  when  there  is 
a  gale  the  mass  of  grain  strains  over  to  the 
leeward,  and  increases  the  difficulty  and  the 
danger,  and  does  it  this  way  or  that  me- 
chanically, according  to  the  point  of  the  com- 
pass from  which  the  wind  may  blow. 

In  such  a  time,  there  is  a  disposition  either 
tO'deny  outright  the  authority  which  Christi- 
anity may  justly  claim  from  its  long  historic 
exbtence,  and  from  its  having  TOrne  tri- 
umphantly the  strain  of  so  many  tempests, 
or  else,  and  perhaps  with  more  danger, 
silently  to  slight  them  and  pass  them^  by, 
and  to  live  a  life  deprived  ahke  of  the  re- 
straints and  the  consolations  of  a  strong  and 
•olid  belief.  Under  these  circumstances,  is 
it  not  the  duty  of  the  scribe  rightly  instruct- 
ed in  the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of 
God,  when  the  old  weapons  cease  for  the 
moment  to  penetrate,  that  be  should  resort 
to  other  weapons  which  at  the  time  are  new, 
thouffh  in  reality  they  are  the  oldest  of  all, 
and  had  only  been  laid  aside  because  they 
^ere  supposed  to  have  done  their  work  ? 


Such  I  understand  to  be  the  poeitioa 
sumed  by  the  Author  of  *'£cce  Homo.** 
He  thrusts  aside  with  a  hand  certainly  not 
too  reverent,  —  perhaps  even  sdmewhat 
brbk  and  rough  —  all  intermediate  testimo- 
ny of  whatever  kind.  He  invites  his  reader 
to  considei^for  the  moment  all  Chrbtian  trar 
dition,  all  Chrbtian  institutions,  all  the  long 
and  diversified  experience  of  the  Faith  iu 
^he  world,  as  non-exbtent :  to  ascend  with 
him  the  stream  of  time  for  more  than  eigh- 
teen hundred  years ;  and  to  go  direct  into 
the  presence  of  Christ,  not  such  as  He  now 
presents  Himself  to  us  bearing  in  His  hand 
the  long  roil  of  His  conquests,  but  such  as 
beside  tne  sea  of  Galilee,  or  in  the  syna- 
gogue of  Capernaum,  or  the  Temple  of  t(em- 
salem,  He  then  offered  Himself  to  the  ordi- 
nary Jew,  with  no  other  arms  but  those  of 
His  coomussion  and  His  character,  and  the 
character  of  His  acts  and  words.  Thb  is 
the  journey  that  the  attentive  reader  of 
**  Ecce  Homo  *'  has  to  make  under  the  au- 
thor's guidance.  He  passes  into  the  presence 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  there,  witfaoot 
any  foregone  conclusion,  either  of  submia- 
sion  or  of  dissent,  gives  that  heed  to  the 
words  and  acts  of  the  unfriended  Teacher, 
which  the  honest  Jew  would  give  when 
those  words  were  spoken,  and  those  acta 
were  done.  And  what  is  the  result?  I  ap- 
peal for  the  answer  to  the  book.  I  appeal 
to  a  vitality,  an  earnestness,  an  eloquence, 
a  power,  all  of  them  derived  from  the 
deep  and  overflowing  life  of  the  wondrooa 
Figure  which  it  contemplates  and  sets  forth. 
Yes,  even  as  to  thb  hour 

**  The  world's  nnwithering  conntenanoe 
Is  fresh  as  on  creation's  day/' 

so  the  nnwithering  countenance  of  Chriat 
beams  upon  us  in  the  pages  of*  this  latest  ex- 
position of  His  character  with  the  virgin 
freshness  and  the  penetrating  power  that  it 
might  have  presented  to  the  view,  when  in- 
stead of  beine  among  the  oldest,  it  was  the 
latest  birth  of  time.  True  of  the  Gospel,  as 
it  here  appears  to  us,  is  that  which  war 
nobly  said  of  one  of  its  harbjpgers,  at  the 
time  when,  as  measured  by  years,  old  age  waa 
upon  him,  *'  Its  eye  is  not  dim,  nor  its  nat- 
tural  force  abated."  * 

Doubtless,  when  we  ask  about  results  from 
such  a  work,  we  come  to  a  question  which 
must  be  settled  in  the  last  resort  by  the  in- 
dividual mind  for  itself.  By  argument  we 
may,  I  have  thought,  show,  that  to  approach 
our  Lord,  and  to  paint  the  sacred  portrait, 
on  the  human  side,  is  no  unlawful  process  ; 

*  pent,  xxzlv.  7. 
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lilfiewise,  that  when  the  secondaiy  and 
iatenuediate  authorities  are  diaregarded,  it 
may  be  wiae  thus  to  iieek  at  once  for  access 
to  the  presence  of  the  Great  King,  and  to 
sit  among  the  listeners  at  GLis  feet  But  the 
(question  of  questions  remains :  vhen  we  ar- 
rive in  that  presence,  how  does  mnake  goo<l 
its  claims  to  supreme  majesty  and  supreme 
command?  To  me  it  appears  that  each 
page  of  the  book  breathes  out  as  it  proceeds 
what  we  may  call  an  air,  which  grows  mu- 
sical by  degrees,  and  which  becoming  more 
distinct  even  as  it  swells,  takes  form,  as  in 
due  time  we  find,  in  the  articulate  conclusion, 
**  Surely  this  is  the  Son  of  God :  surely  this 
is  the  King  of  heaven."  **  And  they  shall 
call  his  name  Emmanuel,  which,  being  inter- 
preted is,  God  with  us."  ♦ 

So,  then,  through  the  fair  gloss  of  His 
manhood,  we  perceive  the  rich  bloom  of  His 
Divinity;  and  from  the  author  we  accept 
his  moving  precept :  **  Cling  to  Christ,  cling 
ever  ch»er  unto  Christ."  And  surely  this 
we  inay  say :  if  He  is  not  now  without  an 
assailant,  at  least  He  is  without  a  ri- 
val. If  He  be  not  the  Sun  of  righteousness,^ 
the  Physician  of  souls,  the  Friend  that  sives 
His  life  for  His  friends,  and  that  stioketh 
closer  than  a  brother,  the  unfailing  Consoler, 
the  constant  Guide,  the  everlasting  Priest 
and  King,  at  least,  as  all  must  confess,  there 
is  no  other  come  into  His  room.  And  we 
may  reasonably  hope  to  find  that  the  pres- 
ent tendency  ^to  treat  the  old  belief  of  man 
with  a  precipitate,  shallow,  and  unezamin- 
ing  disparagement,  is  simply  a  distemper 
that  infects  for  a  time  the  moral  atmosphere ; 
that  is  due,  like  plagues  and  fevers,  to  our 

Erevious  folly  and  neglect;  and  that  when  it 
as  served  its  work  of  admonition  and  re- 
form, will  be  allowed  to  pass  away.  To- 
wards this  result  the  author  of  *'  Ecc^ 
Homo,"  if  I  read  him  right,  will  have  the 
consolation  and  the  praise  of  havins  fur- 
nished an  earnest,  powerfiil,  and  original 
contribution. 


ALL  THE  WOBLD  A  OBAB. 

TasRB  is  an  operation 

On  'Change  called  Backwardation. 

To  haman  civilisation 

That  word  doth  well  apply ; 
Alas  I  we  sadly  sigh 
In  better  days,  gone  by, 

The  world  was  onwards  speeding ; 

'Xis  now  as'ikst  receding. 

•Matt.L28. 


The  news  is  heavy  reading, 

And  doleful  as  'tis  dry. 
Whilst  rumours  fly  alarming, 
The  nations  go  on  arming, 
The  means  each  other  of  harming 

Is  now  their  chiefest  care. 

For  bloodshed  all  prepare, 
_  And  warn  us  to  beware ; 
Though  there's  small  cause  to  mentioUi 
In  Europe,  for  dissension, 
No  bi^  l>one  of  contention  : 

They'd  soon  fight  if  there  were. 
America,  confounded. 
Into  a  smash  self^ponnded, 
We  look  upon  astounded ; 

And  here  we  are  at  home. 

With  parsons  aping  Rome, 
^  Each  Ritualist  coxcomb ; 
Strikes,  in,  and  out,  of  session. 
Mob  meetin(;s  without  reason. 
And  fVuntic  Feniun  troason, 

From  o'er  Atlantic  foam. 
Then  business  from  depression 
Is  making  small  progression ; 
In  general  retrocession 

Our  part  we  have  to  bear. 

But  still,  as  yet,  our  share. 

When  cases  we  compare. 
Of  troubles  and  of  labours 
Is  smaller  than  our  neighbours' 
On  bayonets  and  sabres 

No  cost,  no  lives,  who  spare. 


ON  A  SEASONABLE  LETTER. 

BT  A  VICTIM. 

Herb  it  is  here  —  the  birth  of  the  year. 

And  with  it  my  tailor's  letter. 
If  he'd  spared  his  penny,  nor  sent  me  any. 

For  liimself  he  had  done  much  better. 

Oh,  foolish  man,  skin  a  flint  who  can,  » 

Who  shall  bleed  a  stone,  I  pray  you  ? 

With  the  cash  I  sank  in  the  Agra  iBank 
I  might  very  freely  pay  you. 

The  fall  of  stock  was  an  awkward  shock, 
Most  blue  looked  my  bland  attorney  ; 

For  a  precious  lot  went  to  hopeless  pot 
When  OvBBEND  failed  (with  Guritkt.) 

To  Egyptian  Trade  then  I  turned  for  aid. 
And  in  Washoe's  Mine  I  rested ; 

But  they  came  to  grief,  or  some  swindling  thief 
Ban  off  with  the  sums  invested. 

"  Yon  want  vour  due."    I've  no  doubt  you  do, 

And  I  wisii  I  may  live  to  see  it ; 
But  I'm  up  a  tree  you  may  plainly  see. 

If  it  must  be  so  —  so  be  it  I 

That  life  is  brief  is  some  slight  relief, 
As  your  bill  my  last  pipe  kindles ; 

And  my  Snip,  my  Snip,  we'll  nt  least  agree. 
We  hate  their  shams  and  their  swindles. 
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From  The  Cornhill  Map»ine. 
HY  NSIGHBOUS  NELLY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

They  were  both  my  neighbours,  of  course ; 
but  I  do  not  understand  what  kind  of  hearts 
people  have  who  can  apportion  their  love 
equally,  according  to  the  claims  of  justice. 
I  saiw:  as  much  of  one  sister  as  the  other. 
And  Martlia  was  an  excellent  girl,  quite 
honest  and  friendly  and  good;  but  as  for 
Ellen,  there  never  could  be  an^  question 
about  her.  One  did  not  even  thmk  of  dis- 
criminating which  were  her  special  good 
qualities  She  was  Ellen,  that  was  enough  ; 
or  Nelly,  which  I  prefer,  for  my  part.  We 
all  lived  at  Dinglefield  Green  m  the  old 
days.  It  is  a  model  of  a  village,  in  one 
sense  of  the  word  ;  not  the  kind  of  place,  it 
is  true,  to  which  the  name  is  generally  ap- 
plied, but  a  village  orn^,  as  there  are  cotta- 
ges orn^s.  The  real  little  hamlet,  where 
the  poor  people  lived,  was  at  a  little  distance, 
and  gave  us  plenty  of  occupation  and 
trouble.  But  for  Dinglefield  Green  proper, 
it  was  such  a  village  as  exists  chiefly  m  nov- 
els. The  Green  was  the  central  point,  a 
Seat  triangular  breadth  of  sofk  grass,  more 
:e  a  small  common  than  a  village  green, 
with  the  prettiest  houses  round  —  houses  en- 
clo^d  in  their  own  grounds,  —  houses  at 
the  very  least  embosomed  in  pretty  gardens, 
peeping  out  from  among  the  trees.  None 
of  us  were  very  rich;  nor  was  there  any 
thing  that  could  be  called  a  *^  place  "  in  the 
circle  of  dwellings.  But  I  believe  there 
was  as  much  good  blood  and  good  connection 
among  us  as  are  usually  to  be  found  in  a 
much  larger  community.  The  great  house 
opposite,  which  was  separated  from  the 
Green  by  a  ha-ha,  and  opene<l  to  us  only  a 
pretty  swe^p  of  lawn,  looking  almost  like  a 
park,  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Denzil,  whose 
pedigree,  sls  everybody  knows,  is  longer 
than  the  Queen's.  Next  to  him  was  Mrs. 
Stokes'  pretty  cottage  —  one  of  the  Stokes 
who  have  given  their  name  to  places  all  over 
the  country :  the  son  is  now  General  Stokes, 
a  G.  B.,  and  I  don't  know  what  besides :  and 
her  f laughter  married  Jjord  Leamington. 
Next  to  that — but  it  is  needless  to  give  a 
directory  of  the  place,  —  probably  our  neigh- 
bors, generally,  may  appear  in  their  proper 
persons  before  my  story  is  done. 

The  sisters  lived  next  to  me :  my  house 
lay,  as  their  father  said,  athwart  their  bows. 
The  Admiral  was  too  much  a  gentleman  to 
talk  ship,  or  shop,  as  the  gentleman  call  it, 
in  ordinary  conversation ;  but  he  did  say 


that  my  cottage  lay  athwart  his  bows ;  and 
the  girls  admitted  that  it  would  have  beea 
unpleasant  had  it  been  anybody  but  me: 
I  was  then  a  rather  young  wi<low,  and  haT«- 
ing  no  children,  did  not  want  much  of  a 
house.  My  cottage  was  very  pretty.  I 
think  mymk  that  uiere  was  not  so  pretty  a 
room  in  all  the  Green  as  my  drawing-room  ; 
but  it  was  small.  My  house  stood  with  its 
gdble-end  to  the  Green,  and  fronted  the 
hedge  which  was  the  boundary  of  Admiral 
Fortis's  grounds.  His  big  gate  ^and  my 
small  one  were  close  together.  If  the 
hedge  had  been  cut  down,  I  should  have 
commanded  a  full  view  of  the  lawn  before 
his  house,  and  the  door ;  and  nobody  coiild 
have  gone  out  or  come  in  without  my  iii* 
spection.  They  were  so  friendly,  that  u 
was  once  proposed  to  cut  it  down,  and  give 
me  and  my  flowers  more  air;  but  we  botli 
reflected  that  we  were  mortal;  circum* 
stances  might  change  with  both  of  us:  I 
might  die,  and  some  one  else  come  to  the 
cottage  whose  inspection  might  not  be  de* 
sirable ;  or  the  Admiral  might  die,  and  bts 
girls  be  married,  and  strangers  come.  In 
short,  the  end  of  it  was  that  the  hetJge  re* 
mained ;  but  instead  of  being  a  thick  holly 
wall,  like  the  rest  of  my  enclosure,  it  was  a 
picturesque  hedge  of  hawthorn,  which  was 
very  sweet  in  spring  and  a  perfect  mass  of 
convolvulus  in  autumn ;  and  it  had  gaps  ia 
it  and  openings.  Nelly  herself  made  a 
round  cutting  just  opposite  my  window,  and 
twined  the  honeysuckle  into  a  frame  for  ak 
I  could  see  them  through  it  as  I  sat  at  work. 
[  could  see  them  at  their  croquet,  and  monnt^ 
ing  their  horses  at  the  door,  and  goins  out 
for  their  walks,  and  doing  their  capncioas 
gardening.  It  was  Nelly  only  who  ever 
attempted  to  work  in  the  ganlen  ;  the  other 
vas  afraid  of  her  hands  and  her  complexion, 
and  a  hundred  things.  Nelly  was  not  afraid 
of  any  thing  —  not  even  of  Mr.  Nicholaoa, 
the  gardener,  who  filled  me  with  awe  and 
trembling.  Perhaps  you  may  say  thai 
there  was  not  much  fear  of  her  complexion. 
She  was  brown,  to  begin  with ;  out  the 
prettiest  brown, — clear,  with  crimson  flushes 
that  went  and  came,  and  Changed  her 
aspect  every  moment.  Her  eyes  were  the 
softest  dark  eyes  I  ever  saw ;  they  did  not 
penetrate  or  flash  or  sparkle,  but  glowed  on 
you  with  a  warm  lambent  light.  In  winter, 
with  her  red  cloak  on,  she  was  the  prettiest 
little  figure ;  and  the  cold  suited  her,  and 
made  her  glow  and  bound  about  like  a 
creature  of  air.  As  for  Martha,  she  was  a 
fl^reat  deal  larger  and  whiter  than  her  sister. 
1  suppose,  on  tlie  whole,  she  was  the  prettier 
of  the  two,  though  she  did  not  suit  me. 
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Tliey  were  tlieir  father's  only  children,  and 
he  was  very  fond  of  them.  Their  mother 
had  been  dead  so  lon^  that  they  had  no 
recollection  of  her ;  and  the  ^irls  were  not 
without  those  defects  which  gtrls  brought  up 
by  a  man  are  so  apt  to  have.  They  were 
rather  disposed  to  think  that  any  thing 
could  be.  had  for  a  little  coaxing.  JPerhaps 
they  had  more  confidence  in  their  own 
blandishments  than  is  common  with  girls, 
and  were  more  ready  to  use  them,  knowing 
how  powerless  papa  was  against  their  arte. 
They  were  badly  educated,  for  the  same 
reason.  The  Admiral  was  too  fond  of  them 
to  part  with  them ;  and  he  was  one  of  the 
men  who  (ear  reports  and  rumours,  and 
would  not  have  a  lady,  not  even  a  middle- 
aged  governess,  in  his  house.  He  had  ex- 
pensive roasters  for  his  girls,  and  the  girls 
did  what  they  pleased  with  those  excellent 
gentlemen,  and  grew  up  with  the  very 
smallest  amount  of  education  compatible 
with  civilization.  I  rather  liked  it,  I  con- 
fess, in  Nelly,  who  was  very  bright,  and 
asked  about  every  thing,  and  jumped  at  an 
instant  understanding  of  most  things  she 
heard  of.  But  it  did  not  answer  in  Martha's 
ease,  who  was  not  bright,  and  was  the  sort 
of  girl  who  wanted  to  be  taught  music,  for 
iosCance,  properly,  and  to  practise  six  hours 
a  day.  Without  being  taught,  and  without 
piractising,  the  good  girl  (for  Nelly,  as  she 
explained,  had  no  taste  for  music,)  thought 
it  ner  duty  to  play  to  amuse  her  friends ;  and 
the  result  was  a  trial  to  the  temper  of  Din- 
giefield  Green.  We  had  some  very  good 
musicians  among  us,  and  Martha  heard  uiem 
eootinually,  but  never  was  enlightened  as 
to  the  nature  of  her  own  performance; 
whereas  Nelly  knew,  and  grew  crimson 
every  time  her  sister  approached  the  piano. 
Bat  Nelly  was  my  favourite,  as  everybody 
Mid ;  and  perhaps,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
1  did  her  sister  leas  than  justice. 

We  led  a  very  pleasant,  neighbourly  life 
IB  those  da\'s.  Some  of  us  were  richer,  and 
some  poorer ;  but  we  all  visited  each  other. 
The  bigger  houses  asked  the  smaller  ones  po 
dinner,  and  did  not  disdain  to  pay  a  return 
visit  to  tea.  In  the  summer  afternoons,  if 
ytw  crossed  the  Green  (and  could  hear  any 
tbinn;  for  the  noise  the  cricketers  made),  you 
would  be  sure  to  hear,  in  one  ouarter  or 
another,  the  click  of  the  croquet  balls,  and 
find  all  the  young  people  of  the  place  assem- 
bled over  their  game,  not  without  groups 
of  the  elder  ones  sitting  round  on  the  edge 
of  the  well-mown  lawns.  When  I  settled 
then;  first,  I  was  neither  voang  nor  old,  and 
there  was  a  difficulty  which  party  to  class 
tne  with ;  bat  by  degrees  I  found  my  place 


aiAon^  the  mothers,  or  aunts,  or  general 
guardians  of  the  society ;  and  by  degrees 
my  young  neighbours  came  to  be  appro- 
priated to  me  as  my  particular  chaige. 
We  walked  home  together  and  we  went  to 
parties  together ;  and,  of  course,  a  little  gos- 
sip got  up  about  the  Admiral — gossip  which 
was  entirely  without  foundation,  for  I  detest 
second  marriages,  and,  indeed,  have  had 
quite  enough  of  it  for  my  part.  But  Nelly 
took  a  clinging  to  me  —  I  don't  say  a  fancy, 
which  would  be  too  light  a  word.  She  had 
never  known  a  woman  intimately  before  — 
never  one  older  than  herself,  to  whom  she 
was  half  a  child  and  half  a  companion. 
And  she  liked  it,  and  so  did  I. 

There  was  one  absurd  peculiarity  about 
the  two  girls,  which  I  shall  always  think 
was  the  foundation  of  all  the  mischief. 
They  never  called  each  other,  nor  were 
called  by  their  names.  They  were  *'the 
Sisters  "  to  everybody.  I  suppose  it  was  a 
fancy  of  their  father's — he  called  them 
*Uhe  Sisters"  always.  They  called  each 
other  Sister  when  they  spoke  to  or  of  each 
other.  It  annoyed  me  at  first,  and  I  made 
an  attempt  to  change  the  custom.  But 
Martha  disliked  her  name.  She  had  been 
called  afler  her  grandmother,  and  she 
thought  it  was  a  shame.  **  Martha  and 
Ellen!"  she  said,  indignantly.  **What 
could  papa  be  thinking  of?  It  sounds  like 
two  old  women  in  the  almshouse.  And 
other  girls  have  such  pretty  names.  If 
you  call  me  Martha,  Mrs.  Mulgrave,  I  will 
never  speak  to  you  again."  When  one 
thought  of  it,  it  was  a  hard  case.  I  felt  for 
her,  for  mv  own  name  is  Sarah,  and  I  re- 
member the  trouble  it  was  to  me  when  I 
was  a  girl;  and  the  general  use  and  wont 
of  course  overcame  mo  at  last.  They  were 
called^  **  the  Sisters  "  everywhere  on  the 
Green.  I  believe  some  of  us  did  not  even 
know  their  proper  names.  I  said  mischief 
might  come  of  it,  and  they  laughed  at  me ; 
but  there  came  a  time  when  Nelly,  at  least, 
laughed  at  me  no  more. 

It  was  in  the  early  summer  that  young 
Llewellyn  came  to  stay  with  the  Denzils  at 
their  great  house  opposite.  He  was  a  dis- 
tant cousin  of  theirs,  which  was  a  warrant 
that  his  family  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
And  he  had  a  nice  little  property  in  Wales, 
which  had  come  to  him  unexpectedly  on 
the  death  of  an  elder  brother.  And,  to 
crown  all,  he  was  a  sailor,  having  gone  into 
the  navy  when  he  was  a  second  son.  Of 
coarse,  being  a  naval  man,  it  was  but  nat- 
ural that  he  should  be  brought  to  the  Ad- 
miral first  of  all.  And  he  very  soon  got  to 
be  very  intimate  in  the  house ;  and,  indeedi 
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for  that  matter,  in  everj  bouse  in  the  Green. 
1  believe  it  is  natural  to  sailors  to  have 
that  hearty,  cordial  wa}r.  He  came  to  see 
me,  thoufrh  I  had  no  particular  attraction  for 
him,  as  cheerfully  iB  if  I  had  been  a  girl,  or 
alas !  had  girls  of  my  own.  Perhaps  it  Was 
the  opening  in  the  hedge  that  pleased  him. 
He  would  sit  and  look,  but  he  did  not  speak 
to  me  of  the  sisters,  —  more's  the  pity.  He 
was  sh  V  of  that  subject.  I  could  see  he  was 
in  real  earnest,  as  the  children  say,  by  his 
shyness  about  the  girls.  He  would  say  some- 
thing about  them,  and  then  rush  on  to 
another  subject,  and  come  back  again 
half-an-bour  after  to  the  identical  point  he 
had  started  from.  But  I  suppose  it  never 
occurred  to  him  that  I  had  any  skill  to 
fathom  that.  He  went  with  them  on  all 
their  picnics,  and  was  at  all  their  parties; 
and  he  rode  with  them,  riding  very  well  for 
a  sailor.  The  rides  are  beautiful  round 
Dinglefield.  There  is  a  royal  park  close  at 
hand,  where  you  can  go  and  hide  yourtelf 
in  grassy  glades  and  alleys  without  number. 
I  have  even  been  tempted  to  put  myself  on 
my  old  pony,  and  wander  about  with  them 
on  the  springy  turf  under  the  trees ;  though, 
ab  for  their  canterings  and  gallopings,  and 
the  way  in  which  Nelly's  horse  kicked  its 
heels  about  when  it  got  excited,  they  were 
always  alarming  to  me.  But  it  was  a  pleas- 
ant life.  There  is  something  in  that  mo- 
ment of  existence  when  the  two  who  are  to 
go  together  through  life  see  each  other  first, 
and  are  mysteriously  attracted  towards  each 
other,  and  forswear  their  own  ideal  and  all 
their  dreams,  and  mate  themseWes  under 
some  secret  compulsion  which  they  do  not 
understand,—*!  say  there  is  something  in 
such  a  moment  which  throws  a  charm  over 
life  to  all  their  surroundings.  Though  it  be 
all  over  for  us;  though,  perhaps,  we  may 
have  been  in  our  own  pensons  thoroughly  dis- 
enchanted, or  may  even  have  grown  bit- 
tef  in  our  sense  of  the  difference  between 
reality  and  romance,  still  the  progress  of  an 
incipient  wooing  gives  a  zest  to  our  pleasure. 
There  is  something  in  the  air,  some  magical 
influence,  some  glamour,  radiating  from  the 
hero  and  the  heroine.  When  everything  is 
settled,  and  the  wedding  looms  in  sight, 
ffiiryland  melts  away,  and  the  lovers  a^e  no 
more  interesting  than  any  other  pair.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  uncertainty,  the  chance  of  dis- 
aster ;  the  sense  that  one  may  take  flight  or 
offence,  or  that  some  rival  may  come  in,  or 
a  hundred  things  happen  to  dissipate  the 
rising  tenderness.  There  is  the  excitement 
of  a  drama  about  it  —  a  drama  sthbject  to 
the  curious  contradictions  of  aictual  existence, 
and  utterly  regardless  of  all  the  unities.    I 


thought  I  could  see  the  little  sister,  who  was 
my  pet^  and  favourite,  gradually  grouping 
thus  with  young  Llewellyn.  They  got 
together  somehow,  whatever  the  arrang^e- 
ments  of  the  party  might  be.  They  might 
drive  to  the  Dingle,  which  was  our  favourite 
spot,  in  different  carriages,  with  different 
parties,  and  at  different  times;  but  theT 
were  always  to  be  found  together  under  the 
trees  when  everybody  had  arrived.  Per- 
haps they  did  not  yet  know  it  themselves; 
but  other  people  began  to  smile,  and  Ladj 
Denzil,*!  could  see,  was  watching  Nelly. 
She  had  other  views,  I  imagine,  for  her 
young  cousin,  since  he  came  to  the  estate. 
Nelly,  too,  once  had  very  diffei^nt  views. 
I  knew  what  her  ideal  was.  It^.ior  rather  he, 
was  a  blond  young  giant,  six  Ibet  at  least, 
with  blue  eyes,  and  curling  golden  hair. 
He  was  to  farm  his  own  land,  and  live  a 
country  life,  and  be  of  no  profession ;  and  he 
was  to  be  pure  Saxon  to  counterbalance  m 
little  defect  in  Nelly's  race ;  or  rather,  as  she 
supposed,  in  her  complexion,  occasioned  by 
the  fact  that  her  mother  was  of  Spanisb 
blood.  Such  was  her  ideal,  as  she  had  oAee 
confided  to  me.  It  was  funny  to  see  how 
this  gigantic  and  glorious  vision  melted  oat 
of  her  mind.  Llewellyn  was  not  very  tall ; 
he  was  almost  as  dark  as  Nelly ;  he  was  a 
sailor,  and  he  was  a  Welchman.  What  did 
it  matter?  One  cad  change  one's  ideal  so 
easily  when  one  is  under  twenty.  Perhspa 
in  his  imaginatibn  he  had  loved  a  milk-white 
maiden  too. 

Lady  Denzil,  however,  watched,  having, 
as  I  ishall  always  believe,  other  intentions  in 
her  mind  for  Llewellyn,  though  she  had  no 
daughter  of  her  own ;  and  I  am  sure  it  was 
her  influence  which  hurried  him  away  the 
last  day,  without  taking  leave  of  any  of  us. 
She  kept  back  the  telegram  which  snn^ 
moned  him  to  join  his  ship,  until  there  was 
just  time  to  get  the  train.  And  so  he  had 
to  rush  away,  taking  off  his  hat  to  us,  and 
almost  getting  out  of  the  window  of  the  car- 
riage in  his  ei^rness,  when  he  saw  us  at 
the  Admiral's  door,  as  he  dashed  past  to  the 
station. 

'^  Good-by,  for  the  moment,"  he  shouted  ; 
*^  I  hope  I  am  coming  back."  And  I  ooold 
see,  by  the  colour  m  Nelly's  cheek,  tiiat 
their  ey^  had  met,  and  understood  each 
other.  Her  sister  bowed  and  smiled  very 
graciously,  and  chattered  about  a  hundb^ 
things. 

**  I  wonder  why  he  is  going  io'soch  a  hurry  ? 
I  wonder  what  he  m^ans  about  corain§ 
back?  "said  Martha.  **  I  am  sure  I  am  venr 
sorry  he  is  gone.  He  was  very  nice,  and 
always  ready  for  Anything.    What  a  bore  a 
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sUp Ib !  vl  remember  wben  papa*  was  Kke 
tm, — always  rashing  away.  Don't  you, 
Sister  ?  but  you  were  too  young." 

^  I  remember  heading  peo{4e  talk  of  it," 
said  Nelly,  witb  a  sigh. 

She  was  rhfewte,  clouded  over,  eyerythTng 
that  it  was  natural  to  be  under  the  circum- 
stances.  She  would  not  trust  herself  to  say 
he  was  nice.  It  was  I  who  had  to  answer, 
and  keep  up  the  conversation  for  her.  For 
my  own  part,  I  confess  I  was  vexed  that  he 
had  gone  so  soon  —  that  he  was  gone  with- 
out an  «au>lanation.  These- things  are  far 
better  to  pe  settled  out  of  hand.  One  goes 
am^y ;  bflfe^  nobody  can  make  sure  how  one 
may  coma- back. — or  what  one  may  find 
when  one  comes  back.  I  was  sorry!  for  I 
kikew  a  hundred  things  might  happen  to 
detain,  or  keep  him  silent;  and  Nelly's 
heart  was  caoght,  I  could  aee.  She  had 
been  quite  unsuspecting,  unfearing ;  and  it 
was  gone  ere  she  understood  what  she  was 
doing.  My  heart  quaked  a  little  for  her ; 
not  with  any  fear  of  the  result,  but  only 
with  a  certain  throbbing  of  experience  and 
anxiety  that  springs  therefrom.  Experi- 
ence does  not  produce  hope  in  the  things  of 
this  world.  It  lays  one's  heart  open  to  sus- 
picions and  fears  which  never  trouble  the 
mnoicent.  It  was  not  because  of  anything 
I  had  seen  in  Llewellyn ;  but  because  I  had 
seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  and  things 
in  ^neral.  This  was  why  I  kissed  her  with 
a  little  extra  meaning,  and  told  her  to  lie 
down  on  the  sofa  when  she  got  home. 

*^  Ton  have  not  been  looking  your  best 
for  some  days,"  I  said.  *'  You  are  not  a  gi- 
antess, nor  so  robust  as  you  pretend  to  be. 
Yon  must  take  care  of  yourself.**  And 
Nelly,  though  she  made  no  reply,  kissed  me 
in  her  clingmg  way  in  return. 

Some  weelu  passed  after  that  without 
any  particular  incident.  Things  went  on 
in  t^eir  usual  way,  and  though  we  were  all 
sorry  that  Llewellyn  was  gone,  we  made 
no  particular  moan  over  him  after  the  first 
It  was  very  rarely  that  a  day  passed  on 
which  I  did  not  see  the  sisters;  bat  the 
weather  was  beginning  to  get  cold,  and  one 
Friday  there  was  a  fog  which  prevented 
me  from  going  out.  Ours  is  a  low  country, 
with  a  great  many  trees,  and  the  river  is 
not' far  off;  and  when  there  is  a  fog,  it  is 
very  dreary  and  overwhelming.  It  closes 
in  over  the  Grreen,  so  that  you  cannot  see 
en  inch  before  yon ;  and  the  damp  creeps 
into  yomr  very  bones,  though  it  was  only 
the  end  of  October,  and  *the  trees  hung  in* 
visible  over  our  heads  in  heavy  masses,  now 
and  then  dropping  a  faded  leaif  out  of  the 
fog  ia  a  ghostly,  silent  way :  the  chill  went 


to  one's  heart.  I  had  a  new  bode,  fbr 
which  I  was  very  thankful,  and  my  fire 
burned  brightly,  and  I  did  not  stir  out  of 
doors  all  day.  I  confess  it  surprised  me  a 
little  that  the  ^rls  did  not  come  in  to  me 
in  the  evening,  as  they  had  a  way  of  doing, 
with  their  rea  cloaks  round  them,  and  the 
hoods  over  their  heads,  like  Bed  Ridine 
Hood.  But  I  took  it  for  granted  they  had 
some  friends  from  town,  or  something  pleas- 
ant on  hand ;  though'  I  had  not  heard  any 
carriage  driving  up.  As  for  seeing,  that 
waa  impossible.  Next  morning,  by  a  plea^ 
ant  change,  was  bright,  sunny,  and  frosty. 
For  the  first  time  that  season,  the  hedges, 
and  gardens,  and  even  ihe  green  itself,  waa 
crisp  and  white  with  hoar-frost,  which,  of 
course,  did  not  last,  but  gave  us  warning  of 
winter.  When  I  went  out,  I  met  Nelly 
just  leaving  her  own  door.  She  was  in  her 
red  cloak,  with  her  dress  tucked  up,  and  the 
little  black  hat  with  the  red  feather,  which 
was  always  so  becoming  to  her.  But  either 
it  was  not  becoming  that  day,  or  there  waa 
something  the  matter  with  the  child.  I 
don't  remember  whether  I  have  said  that 
she  had  laive  eyes,  —  eyes  that,  when  she 
waa  thinner  than  nsnal,  or  ill,  looked  out  of 
proportion  to  the  size  of  her  face.  They 
had  this  efifect  upon  me  that  day.  One  did 
not  seem  to  see  Nelly  at  all ;  but  only  a 
big  pair  of  wistful,  scrft  eyes  looking  at  one^ 
with  shadowy  lines  round  them.  I  waa 
alarmed,  to  tell  the  truth,  whenever  I  saw 
her.  Either  something  had  happened,  or 
the  child  was  ilL 

"  Good-morning,  my  dear,"  I  said ;  "  I 
did  not  see  you  Si  yesterday,  and  it  fbeb 
like  a  year.    Were  you  coming   to   me 

**No,"  said  Nelly  —  and  even  in  the 
sound  of  her  voice  there  was  something 
changed  —  **  it  is  so  long  since  I  have  been 
in  the  village.  I  had  settled  to  go  down 
there  this  morning,  and  take  poor  Mary 
Jackson  some  warm  socks  we  have  been 
knitting  for  the  babies.  It  is  so  cold  t€K 
day." 

*'  I  thought  you  never  felt  the  cold,"  said 
I,  as  one  does  without  thinking.  **  You  are 
alwavs  as  merry  as  a  cricket  in  the  winter 
weather,  when  we  are  all  shivering.  Yoa 
know  you  never  feel  the  cold." 

^  No,"  said  Nellv  again.  **  I  suppose  it 
is  only  the  first  chill "  —  and  she  gave  me 
a  strange  little  sick  smile,  and  suddenly 
looked  down  and  stooped  to  pick  up  some- 
thmg*  I  saw  in  a  moment  there  was  noth- 
ing to  piek  upw  Cotdd  it  be  that  there  were 
tears  in  her  eyes,  which  she  wanted  to 
hide?    **Bat  1  must  go  now,"  she  went 
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on  burriedly.    "  Oh,  no,  don't   think    of 
coming  with  me ;  it  is  too  cold,  and  I  shall* 
have  to  walk  fast,  I  am  in  such  a  hdny. 
Goodby." 

I  could  do  nothing  but  stand  and  stare 
aAer  her  when  she  had  ^ne  on.  What 
did  it  mean  ?  Nelly  was  not  given  to  tak- 
ing fancies,  or  losing  her  tamper  —  at  least 
not  in  this  way.  She  walked  away  so  rap- 
idly that  she  seemed  to  vanish  out  of  my 
sight,  and  never  once  looked  round  or 
tamed  aside  for  anything.  The  surprise 
was  so  great  that  I  actually  forgot  where  I 
was  going.  It  could  not  be  for  nothing 
that  she  had  changed  like  this.  I  went 
back  to  my  own  door^,  and  then  I  came  out 
s^io  ana  opened  the  AdmiraFs  gate. 
Probably  Martha  was  at  home,  and  would 
know  what  was  the  matter.  As  I  was  go- 
ing in,  Martha  met  me  coming  out.  She 
was  in  her  red  cloak,  like  Nelly,  and  she 
had  a  letter  in  her  hand.  When  she  saw 
roe  she  laughed,  and  blushed  a  little. 
*^  Will  you  come  with  me  to  the  post,  Mrs. 
Mulgrave  ?  **  she  said.  "  Sister  would  not 
wait  for  me ;  and  when  one  has  an  impor- 
tant letter  to  post "—  Martha  went  on, 
holding  it  up  to  me,  and  laughing  and 
blushin;;  again. 

**  What  makes  it  so  yery  "important  ?  " 
said  I ;  and  I  confess  that  I  tried  very  hard 
to  make  out  the  address. 

''  Oh,  didn't  she  tell  you  ?  "  said  Martha. 
"  What  a  funny  girl  she  is  1  If  it  had  been 
me  I  should  have  rushed  all  over  the  Green, 
and  told  everybody.  It  is  —  can't  you 
guess  ?  " 

And  she  held  out  to  me  the  letter  in  her 
hand.  It  was  addressed  to  **  Captain  Lle- 
wellyn, H.  M.  S.  Spitfire^  Portsmouth."  I 
looked  at  it,  and  I  looked  at  her,  and  won- 
der took  possession  of  me.  The  address 
was  in  Martha's  handwriting.  It  was  she 
who  was  going  to  post  it ;  it  was  she  who, 
conscious  and  triumphant,  giggling  a  little 
and  blushing  a  little,  stood  waiting  for  my 
congratulations.  I  looked  at  her  aghast, 
and  my  tongue  failed  me.  **  I  don't  know 
what  it  means,"  I  said,  gasping.  **  I  can't 
guess^  Is  it  you  wiio  have  been  writing  to 
Captain  Llewellyn,  or  is  it  Nelly,  or  who  is 
it  ?     Can  there  have  been  any  mistake  V  " 

Martha  was  offended,  as  indeed  she  had 
reason  to  be.  "  There  is  no  mistake,"  she 
said,  indignantly.  "  It  is  a  verjr  strange  sort 
of  thing  to  say,  when  any  fnend,  any  ac- 
quaintance even,  would  have  congratulated 
me.  And  you  who  know  us  so  well  I  Cap- 
tain Llewellyn  has  asked  me  to  marry  him 
—  that  is  all.    I  thought  you  might  have 


found  out  what  was  coming.  But  vpn  ftaye 
no  eves  for  anybody  but  Sister.  YoD  never 
think  of  me." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  I,  filtering ; 
'*  I  was  so  much  taken  by  surprise.  I  ana 
sure  I  wish  you  every  happiness,  Martha. 
Nobody  can  be  more  anxious  for  your  wel- 
fare than  I  am  "  —  and  here  I  stopped  short 
in  my  confusion,  choked  by  the  words,  and 
not  knowing  what  to  say. 

**  Yes,  I  am  sure  of  that,"  said  Martha,  af- 
fectionately, stopping  at  the  gate  to  give  me 
a  kiss.  **^I  said,  so  to  Sister  this  morning. 
I  said  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Mulgrave  wiU  be 
pleased.  But  are  you'  realty  wof,  much  sMl^ 
prised  ?  Did  you  never  think  lli^  was  how 
It  was  to  be  ?  " 

**  No,"  I  said,  trembling  in  spite  of  n^ 
self;  *^I  never  thought  of  it.  I  thoogtili 
indeed  —  but  that  makes  no  dtfierea^o 
now." 

""What  did  you  think?"  said  Maxtis; 
and  then  her  private  sense  of  pride  fllkl 
pleasure  surmounted  every  thing  else. 
'*  Well,  you  see  it  is  so,"  she  said,  with  a 
beaming  smile.  *'  He  kept  his  own  counsel, 
you  see.  I  should  not  have  thought  he  was 
so  sly  —  should  you  ?  I  daresay  he  thinks 
he  showed  it  more  than  he  did ;  for  he  savs 
I  must  have  seen  how  it  was  from  the  first 
day." 

And  she  stood  before  me  so  beaming,  so 
dimpling  over  with  smiles  and  pleasure,  that 
my  heart  sank  within  me.  Could  it  be  a 
mistake,  or  was  it  I  —  ah,  how  little  it  mat- 
tered fbr  me  —  was  it  my  poor  Nelly  who 
had  been  deceived  ? 

*'  And  did  you  ?  "  I  said,  looking  into  her 
face,  "  did  you  see  it  from  the  first  day  ?  " 

"  Well,  n-no,*  said  Martha,  hesitating ; 
and  then  she  resumed  with  a  laugh,  **  'thnt 
shows  you  how  sly  he  must  have  been.  I 
don't  think  I  ever  suspected  stich  a  thin^ ; 
but  then,  to  be  sure,  I  never  thought  muuh 
about  him,  you  know." 

A  little  gleam  of  comfort  came  into  my 
heart  as  she  spoke.  ^  Oh,  then,"  I  said,  re- 
lieved, ^  there  is  no  occasion  for  congratula* 
tions  after  all." 

*^  Why  is  there  no  occasion  for  congratula- 
tions ?  "  said  Martha. «  "  Of  course  there  is 
occasion.  I  wanted  Sister  to  run  in  and  tell 
you  last  night,  but  she  wouldn't;  and  I 
rather  wanted  you  to  tell  me  what  I  should 
say,  or,  rather,  how  I  should  say  it ;  but  I 
managed  it  afler  all  by  myself.  I  suppose 
one  always  can,  if  one  tries.  It  comes  by  n  a- 
ture,  people  say."  And  Martha  laughed 
again,  and  blushed,  and  cast  a  proud  glance 
on  the  letter  she  held  in  her  hand. 
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jroa  never  had  thought  of  him 
V*  said  I|  ^  you  can't  have  accepted 

**  WiyM  ?  "  said  Martha,  with  a  to88  of 
her  pretty  liead  —  and  she  was  pretty,  es- 
pecially m  tl^at  moment  of  excitement.  I 
conld  not  Muse  to  see  it  It  was  a  mere 
piece  of  pink  and  white  prettiness,  instead 
of  my  little  nut-brown  maid,  with  her  soft 
eyes,  an^lier  bright  yaried  gleams  of  feeling 
and  intelligence.  But  then  you  can  never 
calculate  on  what  a  man  may  think  in  re- 
spect to  a  girl.  Men  are  such  fools ;  I  mean 
w^ve  i(MF^  '^^  concerned. 
^MFhJwtl^"  said  Martha,  with  a  laugh. 
<SKof|Btoi  I  am  frantically  in  love  witb 
'  ^^^^w.     How  could  I  be,  when  I 

cared  for  me  ?     But  I  always 

?nice ;  and  then  it  is  so  suit-r 
on't  care  for  anybody  else, 
old  be  very  foolisli  of  me  to  refuse  him 
|ut  any  reason.  Of  course,"  said  Mar- 
>king  down  upon  her  latter,  ^*  1  shall 
Uunk  of  him  verv  differently  now." 

What  could  1  say?  I  was  at  my  wits* 
end.  I  walked  on  by  her  side  to  the  post- 
office  in  a  maze  of  confusion  and  doubt.  I 
could  have  snatched  the  letter  out  of  her 
hand,  and  torn  it  into  a  hundred  pieces; 
bat  that  would  have  done  little  good ;  and 
how  could  I  tell  if  it  was  a  mistake  after 
all  ?  He  might  have  sought  Nelly  for  her 
sister's  sake.  Fie  might  have  been  such  a 
fool,  such  a  doltf  as  to  prefer  Martha.  All 
ihis  time  he  might  but  have  been  making 
his  advances  to  ner  covertly  —  under  shield 
as  it  were  of  the  gay  bright  creature  who 
was  too  young  and  too  simple-hearted  to  un- 
derstand such  devices.  Oh,  my  little  nut- 
brown  maid!  no  wonder  her  eyes  were  so 
large  and  shadowy,  her  pretty  cheeks  so 
colourless !  I  could  have  cried  with  vexa- 
tion and  despair  as  I  went  along  step  for 
step  with  the  other  on  the  quiet  country 
roaid.  Though  she  was  so  far  from  being 
bright,  Martha  at  last  was  struck  by  my  si- 
lence. It  took  her  a  considerable  time  to 
find  it  out,  for  naturally  her  own  thoughts 
were  many,  and  her  mind  was  fullv  pre-oc- 
cupied ;  but  she  did  perceive  it  at  last. 

**  1  don't  think  you  seem  to  like  it,  Mrs. 
M nlgrave,"  she  said :  **  not  so  much  as  I 
thought  you  would.  You  were  the  very  first 
person  I  thought  of ;  I  was  coming  to  tell 
you  when  I  met  yon.  And  I  thought,  you 
would  sympathise  with  me  and  be  so  pleased 
to  hear"  — 

**•  My  dear,"  said  I,  **  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
—  any  thing  that  is  for  your  nappiness ;  but 
then  I  am  so  much  surprised.    It  was  not 
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what  I  looked'ljHkitLtk^then,  good  hefMi 
if  it  should  turitjpFtole  some  mistalpp^v 

'» Mrs.  Mulgravh,^  t&id  Martha,  an^^i 
^*I  don't  know  what  you  can  mton.  Trtiit 
is  the  second  time  you  have  talked  of  a 
mistake.  What  mistake  could  there  be? 
I  suppose  Captain  Llewellyn  knows  what 
he  is  doing ;  unless  you  want  to  be  n9kin4 
and  cross.  And  what  have  I  done  that 
yon  should  be  so  disagreeable  to  me  V  " 

'<  Oh,  my  dear  child  1"  I  cried  in  despair, 
<*  I  don't  know  what  I  mean ;  I  thought 
once  —  Uiere  was  Migor  Frost,  yon 
iuiow** 

'*  Oh,  is  it  that  ?  **  said  Martha,  restored 
to  perfect  good-humour;  "poor  Major 
Frost !  But  of  course  if  he  did  not  choose 
to  come  fbrward  in  time,  he  could  not  ex- 
pect me  to  wait  for  him.  Yon  may  make 
your  mind  quite  easy  if  that  is  all." 

"  And  then,"  I  said,  taking  a  little  cour- 
age, "  Captain  Llewellyn  paid  Nelly  a  greajt 
deal  of  attention.  He  might  ^ave 
thought " 

«'  Yes,"  said  Martha,  "  to  be  sure ;  and  I 
never  once  suspected  that  he  meant  it  for 
me  aU  the  time." 

I  ask  anybod;^  who  is  competent  toiudge, 
could  I  have  said  any  more ?  I  walkedto 
the  post-office  with  her,  and  I  saw  the  letr 
ter  put  in.  And  an  hour  afterwards  I  saw 
the  mail-cart  rattling  past  with  the  bags, 
and  knew  it  had  set  out  to  its  destination. 
He  would  get  it  next  morning,  and  the 
two  lives  would  be  bound  for  ever  and 
ever.  The  wrong  two  ?  —  or  ■  was  it  only 
we,  •Nelly  and  ^who  had  made  the  mis- 
take? Had  it  been  Martha  he  sought  all 
the  time  ? 


CHAPTER   n. 

The  news  soon  became  known  to  ever^r- 
body  on  the  Green,  and  great  surprise  waa 
excited  by  it.  Everybody,  I  think,  spoke 
to  me  on  the  subject.  They  said,  **  If  it 
had  been  the  other  sipterl"  Even  I^y 
Denzil  went  so  for  as  to  say  this,  wheq, 
after  having  called  at  the  Admiral's  to 
offer  her  congratulations,  she  came  in  to  see 
me.  *^  I  do  not  pretend  that  I  like  the 
marriage,"  she  said,  with  a  little  solemnity. 
^  There  were  claims  upon  him  nearer  home. 
It  is  not  every  man  that  is  at  liberty  to 
choose  for  himself;  bnt  if  it  had  been  the 
little  one  I  could  have  understood  it."  I 
hope  nobody  spoke  like  this  to  Nelly ;  she 
kept  up  a  (^reat  deal  too  well  to  satisfv  me. 
She  was  m  the  very  centre  of  all  the 
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flotter  tbat  sucli  aneyeqkin&kea  in  a  flnnall 
society  like  ours,  and  Bhe&new  people  were 
watching  her ;  but  she  never  betrayed  her- 
self.      She  had  lost  her  colour  somehow  — 
everybody  remarked  that ;  and^  the  proud 
litUe  girl  got  up  a  succession  of  maladies, 
and  said  she  had  influenza  and  indigestion, 
and  I  know  not  what,  that  nobody  might 
suspect  any.  other  cause.       Sometimes  I 
caueht  her  for  ohe  instant  off  her  guard, 
but  It  was  a  thing  that  happened  very  rare- 
ly.   Two  or  three  times  1  met  her  going  off 
by  herself  for  a  long  walk,  and  she  would 
not  have  my  company  when  I  offered  to  go 
with  her.    '**  I  walk  so  fast,"  she  said,  **  and 
then  it  is  too  *  far  for  you.'|    Once  I  even 
saw  her  in  the  spot  to  which  all  our  walks 
tended  —  the  Dingle,  which  was  our  favour- 
ite haunt.    It  was  a  slorious  autumn,  and 
the  fine  weather  lasted  lone  —  much  loneer 
than  usual.    Up  to  the  middle  of  November 
there  were  still  masses  of  gorgeous  foliage 
on  the  trees,  and  the  sky  was  as  blue  — 
not  as  Italy,  for  Italy  is  soil  and  languorous 
and  melting  —  but  as  an  English  sky  with- 
out clouds,  full  of  sunshine,  yet  clear,  with 
a  premonitory  touch  of  frost,  can  be.    The 
trees  in  the  l^ingle  are  no  common  trees ; 
they  are  giant,  beeches,  big-boled,  heavily- 
clothed  ^ants,  that  redden  aud  crisp  and 
hold  their  own  until  the  latest  moment; 
and  that  mopnt  up  upon  heights,  and  de- 
scend into  hollows,  ana  open  up  here  and 
there  into  (fleams  of  the  far  plain  around, 
growing  misty  in  the  distance  as  if  it  were 
sea.    The  great  point  in  *the  landscape  is  a 
royal  castle,  the  noblest  dwelling-place  I 
ever  saw.    We  who  live  so  near  are  learned 
in  the  different  points  of  view ;  we  know 
where    to    catch    it  shining  like  a  fairy 
stronghold  in  ^the  white  hazy  country,  or 
stretching    out    in    greV  profile  upon   its 
height,  or  setting  itself — here  the  great 
donjon,  there  a  flanking  tower  —  in  frames 
of  leafy  branches.    I  had  left  my  little  car- 
riage and  my  stout  old  pony  on  the  road, 
ana  had  wandered  up  alone  to  have  mv 
last  peep  before  winter  set  in,  when  sud- 
tlenly  I  saw.  Nelly  before  me.     She  was 
walking  up  and  down  on  the  soi%  yielding 
moss,  carpeted  with  beech-mast  and  pine- 
needles;    then  she  would  stop  and  gaze 
blankly  at  the  view,  —  at  the  great  j^ain 
whitening  off  to  the  horizon,  and  the  castle 
rising  in  the  midst    I  knew  what  the  view 
was/but  I  saw  aLn)  that  she  did  not  see  it. 
Her  face  was  all  drawn  t<^ther,  Sknall  and 
.shrunken  up.    There  were  deep  shadowy 
lines  round  her  eyes ;  and  as  for  the  eyes 
themselves,  it  was  them  and  not  Nelly  that 
I  saw.    They  were  dilated,  ahnost  exagger- 


ated, unlike  anything  I  ever  saw  fpMbre. 
She  had  come  out  here  to  be  alone,  poor 
child!  I  crept  away  as  best  I  could 
through  the  brown  crackling  ferna.*  If  she 
heard  anjrthine,  probably  she  thooght  it 
was  some  woocuand  creiiture  that  could  not 
spy  upon  her.  But  I  don't  believe  she 
heard  anything,  nor  saw  anything;  and  I 
was  no  spy  upon  her,  dear  heart  I 
^  The  nearest  we  ever  came  to  fsonversa- 
tion  on  the  subject  was  once  when  I  was 
telling  her  about  a  girl  I  once  knew,  whose 
stonr  nad  been  a  very  sad  one.  She  had 
pledged  her  heart  and  her  life  toihA  fc 
young  fellow,  who  was  very 
and  then  was  very  fond  of  f 
and  would  have  been  fond 
periodically^,  to  any  number  of 
had  borne  it  as  long  as  she  co^ 
sne  had  broken  down ;  and  (t 
relief  to  her,  poor  girl,  to  come 
heart  ont  to  me. 

"It  has  never  been  my  way,  Nc 
said,  "but  it  seems  to  ease  the  heart' 
it  can  speak.  I  don't  think  that  I  eoold 
have  spoken  to  any  one,  had  it  been 
me.** 

"  And  as  for  me,"  cried  Kelly,  "if  1 
should  ever  be  like  that — and  if  any  one, 
even  you,  were  so  much  as  to  look  at  me  as 
if  you  knew,  I  think  I  should  die  1" 

This  was  before  the  lamp  was  lighted ; 
and  in  the  dark,  1  think  she  put  up  a  hand 
to  wipe  off  something  from  her  eyelash. 
But  you  may  be  sure  I  took  care  not  to  look. 
I  tried  to  put  all  speculation  oat  of  ray 
eyes  whenever  I  looked  at  her  aflerwanlB. 
My  poor  Nelly  1  in  the  very  eztravaoanee 
of  her  pride  was  there  not  an  appeaU  and 
piteous  throwing  of  herself  upon  my  forbear^ 
ance  ?  I  thought  there  was,  and  it  went  to 
my  heart. 

The  next  thing,  of  course,  was  that 
Llewellyn  was  commg  to  see  his  betrothed. 
He  was  to  come  at  Christmas,  not  b^g 
able  to  leave  his  ship  before.  And  then  it 
was  to  be  settled  when  the  marriage  should 
take  place.  I  confess  that  I  listened  to  all 
this  with  a  very  bad  grace.  Any-reference 
to  the  marriage  put  me  out  of  temper.  Ue 
wrote  to  her  regularly  and  very  often,  and 
Martha  used  to  read  his  letters  complacently 
before  us  all,  and  communicate  little  bits  oat 
of  them,  and  spend  half  her  mornings  writ- 
ing her  replies.  She  was  not  a  ready  writer, 
and  it  really  was  hard  work  to  her,  and  iH»- 
proved  her  education  —  at  least,  in  the  me- 
chanical matters  of  writing  and  spelling. 
But  I  wonder  what  sort  ofrubbtsh  it  was 
she  wrote  to  him,  and  ^hat  he  thought  of 
it    Was  it  possible  he  could  suppose  it 
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ay  mlly  who  wrote  him  all  those  common- 
places ?  or,  was  the  mistake  on  my  part, 
not  on  hia  ?  Ab  time  went  on,  I  came  to 
think,  more  and  more,  that  the  latter  was  the 
case.  We  had  been  deceived  Nelly  and  I. 
And  Martha  and  Llewellyn  were  two  lovers 
worthy  of  each  other.  I  fear  I  was  not 
vei^'  charitable  to  him  in  my  thoughts. 

But  I  could  not  help  being  very  nervous 
the  day  tf  his  arrival.  It  was  a  bleak  win- 
try da/fShristmas  Eve,  but  not  what  peo- 
ple call  Christmas  weather.  It  rarely  is 
Christmas  weather  at  Christmas.  The  sky 
and  leaden  over  our  bare  trees, 
irse  there  were  no  cricketers  now 
)eii,  nor  sound  of  croquet  balls,  to 
Btillness.  I  could  not  rest  at 
[p  had  not  been  informed  what 
Llewellyn  was  to  come  by, 
was  in  such  a  disturbed  state, 
^  I  eoming  and  going,  all  day  long, 
le  enrand  or  another,  lingering  about 
id.  I  don't  myself  know  what  I 
nuBjmt  by  it;  nor  could  I  have  explained  it 
to  anybody.  Sometimes  I  thought,  if  I 
should  meet  him,  I  would  speak,  and  make 
sure.  Sometimes  I  fancied  that  I  could  read 
in  his  face,  at  the  first  look,  what  it  all 
meant.  But,  anyhow,  I  did  not  meet  him. 
I  thought  all  the  trains  were  in,  when  I 
went  to  the  Admiral's  in  the  aflernoon,  at 
five  o'clock  —  that  is,  all  the  trains  that 
could  arrive  before  dinner,  for  we  were  two 
miles  from  the  station.  Martha  and  her 
father  were  ii^  the  drawing-room  when  I 
entered.  There  was  a  bri^t  fire,  but  the 
candles  were  not  lighted ;  I  suppose,  out  of 
reluctance  to  shut  up  the  house,  and  close 
all  the  windows,  before  the  visitor  came. 
Martha  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  looking  very 
gay  and  bright,  and  a  little  excited.  She 
told  me  Nelly  had  been  all  day  in  the 
church,  helping  with  the  decorations,  and 
that  she  was  to  stay  at  the  rectory  for  din- 
ner, as  there  was  a  Christmas-tree  for  the 
school-children  to  be  got  ready.  ^'  I  dare- 
say she  jthou^ht  we  should  not  want  her 
tins  first  evenmg,"  Martha  said,  with  a  little 
laugh ;  and  such  was  the  bitterness  and  un- 
reasonableness of  my  heart  that  I  could 
have  shaken  her :  which  was  nonsense,  for, 
of  course,  she  had  a  right  to  the  society  of 
her  betrothed.  While  we  were  sitting  chat- 
ting over  the  fire,  all  at  once  there  came 
a  sound  of  wheels,  and  the  dog-cart  from  the 
little  inn  at  Dinglefield  station  came  rattling 
up.  Martha  gave  a  little  cry,  and  ran  to 
the  drawing-room  door.  I  know  I  should 
luive  gone  away,  but  I  did  not.  I  stood  be- 
hind ill  the  ruddy  gloom,  and  saw  her  rush 
into  l^lewellyn's  arms.     And  he  kissed  her. 


And  the  next  \uoment.  they  were  back  in 
the  room  , beside  uk,  she  chatting  about  his 
journey,  and  looking  up  in  his  face,  apd 
showing  her  satisfaction  and  delight,  as  it 
was  quite  natural  she  should  do.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  he  did  not  niake  very  much 
reply;  but  the  room  was  dark,  and  his 
arrival  was  sudden,  and  there  was  a  certain 
confusion  about  every  thing.  The  Admiral 
came  forward,  and  shook  nands  with  him, 
and  so  did  I,  and  instead  of  looking  as  if  he 
wished  us  a  hundred  miles  off,  Llewellyn 
kept  peering  into  the  corners,  as  if  he 
wanted  another  greeting.  Then  he  came 
to  the  fire,  and  stood  before  it,  making  the 
room  all  the  darker  with  his  shadow ;  and 
after  we  had  all  asked  him  if  he  felt  the 
cold  on  his  journey,  there  did  not  seem  very 
much  to  say.  I  don't  know  how  the  others 
felt,  but  I  know  my  heart  began  to  beat 
wildly.  Martha  was  id  an  unnatural  state 
of  excitement.  She  drew  a  great  comforta- 
ble easjr-chair  to  the  fire  for  him.  **  Dear 
Ellis,  sit  down,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand 
soflly  on  his  arm.  The  touch  seemed  to 
wake  him  up  out  of  a  kind  of  reverie.  He 
took  her  hand,  and  held  it  for  a  moment, 
and  then  let  it  fall. 

**  You  are  far  too  kind,"  he  said,  "  to  take 
so  much  trouble  for  me.  A  thousand  thanks. 
Where  is  —  your  sister  ?  She  knew  I  was  to 
come  by  this  train." 

**No,  I  don't  think  Sister  knew,"  ssdd 
Martha ;  **  that  was  my  little  secret.  1 
would  not  tell  them  what  train  you  were 
coming  by.  She  is  helping  with  the  church 
decorations.  She  will  see  you  to-morrow, 
you  know.  I  wish  they  would  bring  the 
tea :  papa,  will  you  ring  ?  —  Oh,  papa  has 

fone  away.  Wait  a  minute,  Ellis  aear,  and 
will  run  and  make  them  bring  it  immedi- 
ately. It  will  warm  you  better  than  any 
thing  else.    I  shan't  be  a  moment  gone." 

The  moment  she  had  left  us  poor  Llewel- 
lyn turned  to  me.  Notwithstanding  the 
ruddy  firelight,  I  could  see  he  was  quite 
haggard  with  the  awful  suspicion  that  mast 
have  flashed  upon  him.  **  Mrs.  Mulgrave  ! " 
he  cried  hurriedly,  holding  out  his  hands, 
"for  Grod's  sake,  tell  me,  what  does  this 
mean  ? " 

'*It  means  that  you  have  come  to  see 
your  betrothed.  Captain  Llewellyn,"  said  I ; 
*'  she  has  just  gone  out  of  the  room.  You 
made  your  choice,  and  I  hope  you  did  not 
expect  to  have  both  the  sisters.  Martha 
stayed  to  receive  you,  as  was  right  and 
natural.  You  could  not  expect  the  same 
from  Nelly.  She  thought  neither  of  you 
would  want  a  third  to-night." 

I  was  so  angry  that  fsaid  all  this  in  a 
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bi*eatli.  I  know  I  oogbUto  be  asbamed  of 
myself,  but  I  did  it  ^  I  don't  tbink,  bowever, 
Hiatlie  heard  balf.  He  covered  hu  face 
witli  his  hands,  and  gave  a  sroan,  which 
seemed  to  me  to  echo  all  througa  the  house ; 
and  I  had  to  add  on  to  what  I  was  saying, 
**  Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  restrain  yonrself," 
I  cried,  without  even  taking  breath,  *'  now 
tt  is  too  late  I " 

And  then  Martha  came  in,  excited  and 
joyous,  half  dancing  with  high  spirits.  I 
could  have  groaned  too,  and  hid  my  face 
(rom  the  light,  as  he  did,  poor  fellow ;  but 
she  went  up  to  him,  and  drew  down  his 
hands  playfmly,  and  said,  ^*  I  am  here,  El- 
lis, you  needn't  cover  your  eyes."  He  did 
not  answer  her  with  a  compbment  or  a  ca- 
ress, as  perhaps  she  expected :  and  Martha 
looked  at  me  where  I  was  standing  by  the 
side  of  the  fire.  I  knew  she  thou^t  I  was 
the  restraining  influence  that  closed  his 
mouth  and  subdued  his  joy  —  and  what 
could  I  do  ?  —  I  went  away :  I  could  be  of 
no  use  to  him,  poor  boy.  He  must  face  it 
now  as  best  he  could.  I  went  aWay,  and 
as  soon  as  I  got  safelv  into  my  own  house, 
sat  down  and  cried.  "iNot  that  crying  would 
do  any  good ;  but  when  everything  u  going 
wrong,  and  everybody  is  on  the  way  to 
ruin,  and  3'ou  see  how  it  is,  and  know  how 
to  mend  it,  and  yet  cannot,  dare  not,  put 
i'orth  a  hand,  what  can  any  one  do,  but  sit 
down  and  cry  V 

But  I  could  not  rest  in  my  quiet,  com- 
fottable,  lonely  house,  and  know  that  those 
poor  young  hearts  were  being  wrung,  and 
keep  quiet  and  take  no  notice.  I  had  my 
cup  of  tea,  and  1  put  on  my  warm  cloak 
and  hood,  and  went  across  the  green,  though 
it  was  wet  and  slippery,  to  the  schoolroom, 
where  I  knew  Nelly  would  be.  She  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  heap  of  toys  and  paper  flags 
and  little  tapers,  dressing,  up  the  Christmas* 
tree.  There  were  three  or  four  girls  alto- 
ffether,  and  Nelly  was  the  busiest  of  all. 
H(>r  little  hands  were  pricked  and  scratched 
with  the  points  of  the  holly,  and  the  sharp 
needles  of  the  little  fir-tree  on  which  she 
was  working.  Poor  child,  I  wish  it  had 
b«en  her  hands  only  that  were  wounded. 
The  others  had  gloves  on,  but  Nelly  had 
taken  hers  off,  ei titer  because  she  found  the 
pain  of  the  pricks  ^ood  for  her,  or  because 
of  some  emblematical  meanins  in  it.  "  I 
can*t  work  in  gloves,"  she  said  carelessly, 
**  and  it  don't  hurt  so  much  when  you  are 
used  to  it."  When  I  saw  her  I  coi^d  not 
but  think  of  the  pictures  of  Indians  tied  to 
the  stake,  with  arrows  flying  at  them  from 
all  quarters.    I  am  aware  St.  Sebastian  was 


killed  in  the  same  way,  —  but  I  did  not 
think  of  him. 

**  I  wish  you  would  come  with  me«  Nelly," 
I  said ;  "  you  know  Chnstmas  Eve  is  neTer 
very  merry  to  me.  There  is  no  dinner,  but 
you  shall  have  something  with  your  tea.** 

^  I  am  going  to  the  rectory,"  said  NeUy. 
She  did  not  venture  to  look  at  me,  and  she 
spoke  very  qtnck,  with  a  kind  of  catch  in 
her  breath.  ^  1  promised,  —  and  there  is 
a  great  deal  to  do  yet-  When  Christmas  is 
not  merry,  it  is  best  to  try  and  forget  it  is 
Christmas.  If  I  were  to  go  with  yon,  you 
would  talk  to  me,  ttnd  th^t  wouldaiakB  yon 
feel  everything  the  more.** 

"  I  would  not  talk,  —  yoa-nolg 
Nelly,"  I  sajd  eagerly.    In  tof 
I  was  for  one  minute  off  my^nMH^ 

She  gave  me  one  look, 

away,  and  began  arranging     

pricking  her  poor  little  sofbnngeA^ 
mg  does  not  matter  to  me,"  she  ttud 
careless  way.    Her  pride  was 
that  filled    me  with   consternation, 
would  not  yield,  not  if  she  had  been  cut  in  * 
little  pieces.    Her  heart  was  being  torn  out 
of  her  vefy  breast,  and  she  waa  ready  to 
look  her  executioners  in  the  fiice,  and  ebeer 
them  on. 

I  don't  know  how  they  all  got  tbroogh 
that  evening.  Nelly,  I  know,  went  home 
late,  and  went  to  her  own  room  at  onoe,  as 
being  tired.  It  was  poor  Llewellyn  that 
was  the  most  to  be  pitied.  I  could  not  get 
him  out  of  my  mind.  1  sat,  and  thought 
and  thought  over  it,  till  I  conld  acareely 
rest.  Wonld  he  have  the  courage  to  eman- 
cipate himself  and  tell  the  truth  ?  or  Troold 
the  dreadful  coil  of  circumstances  in  which 
he  had  got  involved,  overcome  him  and 
subdue  his  spirit?  I  asked  myself  this 
question  till  it  made  me  sick  and  feint 
How  was  he  to  turn  upon  the  girl  who  was 
hanging  on  him  so  proud  and  pleased  and 
confident,  and  say  that  he  had  never  cared 
for  her,  and  never  sought  her  ?  There  are 
men  who  would  have  the  nerve  to  do  that ; 
but  my  poor  simple  tender-hearted  sailor 
—  who  would  not  hurt  a  fly,  and  who  had 
no  warning  nor  preparation  -for  the  fate 
that  was  coming  on  him  —  I  could  not  hope 
that  he  would  be  so  brave. 

I  saw  by  my  first  glance  next  monuag  at 
church,  that  he  had  not  been  brave.  He 
was  seated  by  Martha's  side,  looking  pale, 
and  haggard,  and  stern ;  such  a  contrast  to 
her  lively  and  ^demonstrative  happiness. 
NeUy  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  pew,  under 
her  Other's  shadow.  I  don't  know  what 
she  had  done  to  herself, — either  it  was  ex* 
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dtemetl,  or  i&  Ker  pride  sbe  had  bad  re- 
coarse  to  artificial  aids.  She  had  recovep ed 
her  colour  as  if  by  a  miracle.  I  am  afraid . 
that  I  did  uot  pay  so  mucb  attention  to  the 
seryice  as  I  ought  to  have  done.  My  whole 
thoughts  were  Dent  upon  the  Admiral's  seat, 
where  there  were  two  |>eople  quite  serene 
and  comfortablei  and  two  m  the  depths  of 
misery  and  d^pair.  There  were  moments 
when  I  mt  as  if  I  could  have  got  up  in 
church  lad  protested  against  it  in  the  sight 
of  G^    One  feels  as  if  one  could  do  that : 

bat  cm^  keeps  still,  and  does  nothing  all  the 

■ 

^t^tornoon,  Llewellyn-  came  to  see 
have  done  it  anyhow,  I 
lie  had  a  good  heart.  But 
mger  reason  still  that  Christ- 
^liUd  not  say  much  to  me  when 
walked  about  my  drawing- 
idlnpiked  at  all  the  ornaments  on 
If  and  opened  the  books,  and  ex- 
my  Christmas  presents.  Then  he 
came  and  sat  down  beside  me  before  the 
fire.  He  tried  to  talk,  and  then  he  broke 
oflT,  and  leant  his  face  between  his  hands. 
It  was  again  a  grey,  dark,  sunless  day ;  and 
it  was  an  the  darker  in  my  room  because 
of  the  verandah  over  the  windows,  which 
made  it  so  pleasant  in  summer.  I  could 
Bee  bis  profile  darkly  before  me  as  he  made 
an  attempt  at  conversation,  not  looking  at 
me,  but  staring  into  the  fire ;  and  then,  all 
at  once,  his  shoulders  went  up,  and  his  &ce 
disappeared  in  the  shadow  of  his  hands. 
He  stared  into  the  fi;re,  still  under  that  shel- 
ter ;  but  he  felt  himself  safe  from  my  in- 
spection, poor  fellow. 

"^  I  ought  to  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said, 
suddenly  concentratmg  all  his  attention  up- 
on the  glow Inff  embers,  '*  for  speaking  as  I 
did  —  Ust  night " 

*^  There  was  nothing  to  pardon,"  said  L 
And  then  .we  came  to  an  embarrassed 
pause,  for  I  did  not  know  which  was  best 
~  to  speak,  or  to  be  silent 

'*  I  know  I  was  very  abrupt,**  he  said. 
"  t  was  rude.  I  hope  you  will  foreive  me. 
It  was  the  surprise.**  And  then  he  gave 
vent  to  something  between  a  crv  and  a 
groan.  '*  What  is  to  become  of  us  all, 
good  God!"  he  muttered.  It  was  all  I 
could  do  to  hear  him,  and  the  exclamation 
did  not  sound  to  me  profane. 

"Captain  Llewellyn/*  I  said,  «*I  don*t 
know  whether  I  ought  to  say  any  thing,  or 
whether  I  should  hold  my  tongue.  I  un- 
derstand it  all ;  and  I  feel  for  you  with  all 
my  heart** 

*«  It  doesn't  matter,**  he  said ;  <*  it  doe8n*t 
matter.    Feeling  is  of  no  use.    But  there  is 
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one  thing  you  could  tell  me.  She  —  you 
know  —  i  can*t  call  her  by  any  name  —  I 
don*t  seem  to  know  her  name :  —  Just  tell 
thing,  and  FU  try  and  bear  it. 


me  one 


me 


Did  she  mind  f  Does  she  think 
Good  Heavens  I  what  does  it  matter  what 
any  one  thinks  ?  If  yon  are  sure  it  did  not 
hurt  her,  I  —  don*t  mind.** 

"N— no,**  said  I;  but  I  don't  think  he 
got  any  comfort  from  my  tone.  >*  You 
may  be  sure  it  will  not  hurt  her,"  I  went 
on,  summoning  up  all  my  pnde.  '^  She  is 
not  the  sort  of  girl  to  let  it  hurt  her.**  I 
spoke  indignantly,  for  I  did  not  know  what 
was  coming.  He  seized  my  hand,  poor  boy, 
and  wrung  it  till  I  could  have  screamed  ; 
and  then  ne  broke  down,  as  a  man  does 
when  he  has  come  to  the  last  point  of 
wretchedness :  two  or  three  hoarse  sobs 
burst  from  him.  ^^  Grod  bless  her !  *'  he 
cried.  •    » 

I  was  wound  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  I 
could  not  sit  still.  I  got  up  and  grasped 
his  shoulder.  In'  my  excitement,  I  did  not 
know  what  I  *was  doing. 

**  Are  you  going  to  bear  it  ?  **  I  said.  "  Do 
you  mean  to  let  it  go  on  ?  It  is  a  lie ;  and 
are  you  going  to  set  it  up  for  the  truth  ? 
Oh,  Captain  Llewellyn  I  i^  it  possible 
that  you  mean  to  let  it  go  on  ?  *' 

Then  he  gave  me  one  sorrowful  look, 
and  shook  hb  head.  ^  I  have  accepted  it,** 
he  said.  **  It  is  too  late.  You  said  so  last 
night." 

I  knew  I  had  said  so ;  but  thin^  some- 
how looked  different  now.  "^  f  would 
speak  to  Martha  herself,"  said  I.  And  I 
saw  he  shuddered  at  her  name.  *^  I  would 
speak  to  her  father.  The  Admiral  is  sensi- 
ble and  kind.    He  will  know  what  to  do.'* 

**  He  will  think  I  mean  to  insult  them," 
said  Llewellyn,  shaking  his  head.  '*  I  hava 
done  harm  enough.  How  was  I  to  know  ? 
But  never  mind  —  never  mind.  It  is  my 
own  doing,  and  I  must  bear  it"  Then  he 
rose  up  suddenlv,  and  turned  to  me  with  a 
wan  kind  of  smile.  *'  I  cannot  afford  to  in- 
dulge m3rself  with  talk,"  he  said.  **  Grood- 
by,  and  thanks.  I  don't  fbel  as  if  I  cared 
much  now  what  happened.  The  only 
thing  is,  I  can*t  stay  here." 

**  But  you  must  stay  a  week  —  you  must 
stay  over  Christmas,"  I  cried,  as  he  stood 
holding  my  hand. 

<'  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh.  ^'  I  must 
get  through  to-night  If  you'd  keep  her 
out  of  the  wBv ,  Mn.  Mulgrave,  it  would  be 
the  kindest  wing  yon  could  do.  I  can't 
look  at  her.  It  kills  me.  But  I'll  be  sum- 
moned by  telegram  to-morrow,**  \^e  adiel, 
with  a  kind  of  desperate  satisfaction.    ^'  I 
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wrote  this  momliig.''    And  then  be  shook 
bands  with  me  hurriedly,  and  went  away. 

I  had  very  little  trouble  to  keep  Nelly  — 
poor  Nelly  !  —  out  of  his  way.  She  made 
me  go  upstairs  with  her,  after  dinner  (I  al- 
ways dined  there  on  Chriiitma8)i  to  show 
me  the  presents  she  had  got,  and  the  things 
she  had  prepared  for  her  pensioners  in  the 
▼illage.  We  made  a  sreat  pet  of  the  vil- 
lage, we  people  who  lived  on  the  green, 
and,  I  fear,  rather  spoiled  it  There  were 
things  for  the  babies,  and  things  for  the  old 
women,  which  were  to  be  b^towed  next 
day  when  they  all  came  to  the  schoolroom 
for  the  OhristinaB-tree.  She  never  men- 
tioned Llewellyn  to  me,  nor  Martha,  nor 
referred  to  the  domestic  event  which,  in 
other  circumstances,  would  have  occupied 
her  mind  above  all.  I  almost  wonder  it 
did  not  occur  to  her  that  to  speak  of,  and 
show  an  interest  in,  her  sister's  engage- 
ment was  a  quite  necessary  part  of  her  own 
self-defence.  £ither  it  was  too  much,  and 
she  could  not,  or  it  did  not  enter  into  her 
mind.  She  never  took  any  notice  of  it,  at 
least  to  me.  She  never  so  much  as  men- 
tioned his  name.  They  never  looked  at 
each  other,  nor  addressed  each  other, 
though  I  could  see  that  every  look  and 
movement  of  one  was  visible  to  the  other. 
NeUy  kept  me  upstairs  until  it  was  time  for 
me  to  go  home.  She  came  running  out 
with  me,  with  her  red  cloak  round  her, 
when  the  Admiral  marched  to  the  gate  to 
see  me  home,  as  be  made  a  rule  of  doing. 
She  stood  at  the  gate,  in  the  foggy,  wintry 
darkness,  to  wait  for  him  until  he  came 
back  from  my  door.  And  I  waited  on  my 
own  threshold,  and  saw  them  going  back  — 
Nelly,  poor  child,  clinging  fast  to  her  Oth- 
er's arm.  My  heart  ached ;  and  yet  not  so . 
much  even  for' her  as  for  the  other.  What 
was  he  doing  indoors,  left  alone  with  the 
girl  he  was  ensraged  to,  and  did  not  love  V 

Next  morning,  to  the  astonishment  and 
dismay  of  everybody  but  uiyself,  Captain 
Llewellyn  was  summoned  back  to  his  ship 
by  telegraph.  Martha  was  more  excited 
about  it  than  I  should  have  supposed  possi- 
ble. It  was  so  hard  upon  poor  dear  Ellis, 
she  said,  before  they  had  been  able  to  ar- 
range any  thins,  or  even  to  talk'  of  any 
thing.  She  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  of 
him.  His  wretched  looks,  and  bis  hesita- 
tion and  coldness,  had  taught  notbini;  to 
Martha.  If  she  was,  perhaps,  disappointed 
at  first  by  his  want  of  ardour,  the  disap- 
pointment had  soon  passed.  It  was  his 
way ;  he  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  make 
a  fuss.  By  this  means  she  quite  aecounted 
for  it  to  herself.     For  my  own  part,  I  can- 
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not  say  that  I  was  satisfied  with  "his  con- 
duct If  he  had  put  a  stop  to  it  boldly  — 
if  he  had  said  at  once  it  was  all  a  mistake 
—  then,  whatever  had  come  of  it,  I  could 
have  supported  and  sympathized  with  him  ; 
but  it  made  an  end  of  Captain  LIiewellyD, 
as  a  man,  in  my  estimation,  wh«n  he  tnua 
ran  away.  I  was  vexed,  and  I  was  sorry ; 
and  yet  I  cannot  say  I  was  surprised. 

He  wrote  afterwards  to  say  it  was  impor- 
tant business,  and  that  he  had  no  hoM  of 
being  able  to  come  back.  And  tl 
wrote  that  he  had  been  transib 
another  ship  just  put  into  comm: 
bad  to  sail  at  once.  He  c 
come  to  wish  his  betrothed 
assured  her  it  could  not  be  foi 
orders  were  only  for  the  Medi 
it.  was  a  curious  reversal  of 
ideas.  **  He  must  retire," 
when  she  had  told  me  this  news 
"  The  idea  of  a  man  with  a  good  p 
of  his  own  being  ordered  about  like 
Papa  says  things  have  changed  since  his 
days ;  he  never  heard  of  anything  so  arbi- 
trary. After  all  he  said  about  our  marriage 
taking  place  first,  to  think  that  he  ihaA 
have  to  go  away  now,  without  a  moment  to 
say  good- by  !  " 

And  she  cried  and  dried  her  eyes,  while  I 
sat  by  and  felt  myself  a  conspirator,  and  was 
very  uncomfortable.  Nelly  was  present  too. 
She  sat  working  in  the  window,  with  her 
head  turned  away  from  us,  and  took  no  part 
in  the  conversation.  Perhaps  it  was  a  re- 
lief; perhaps  —  and  this  was  what  she  her- 
self thought  —  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  got  it  over  at  once.  Anyhow,  at  this 
present  juncture,  she  sat  apart,  and  took  no 
apparent  notice  of  what  we  aaid. 

**  And  Nelly  never  says  a  word,"  sobbed 
Martha.  **  She  has  no  sympathy.  I  think 
she  hates  poor  dear  Ellis.  She  scarcely 
looked  at  him  when  he  was  here.  And  6he 
won't  say  she  is  sorry  now." 

**  When  everybody  is  sorry,  what  does  it 
matter  if  I  say  it  or  not  V  "  said  Nelly,  cast- 
ing one  rapid  glance  from  her  worL  She 
never  was  so  fond  of  her  work  before.  Now, 
she  had  become  all  at  once  a  model  girl: 
she  never  was  idle  for  a  moment ;  .one  kind 
of  occupation  or  another  was  con!<tantly  io 
her  hands.  She  sat  at  her  knitting,  while 
Martha,  disappointed  and  vexed,  cried  and 
folded  up  her  letter.  I  don't  know  whether 
an  inkling  of  the  truth  bad  come  to  Nlly's 
mind.  Sometimes  I  thought  so.  When  t\te 
time  approached  which  Llewellyn  had  indi- 
cated as  a  probable  period  of  his  return,  she 
herself  propo^jd  tliat  she  should  ^  on  a  vi*>t 
to  her    godmother,  in  Devonshire.    It  was 
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spring  tEen,  ai|4  «be  bad  a  cough ;  and  there 
were  very  good  reaaons  why  she  should  go. 
The  only  one  that  opposed  it  was  Martha. 
^'  It  will  look  so  unkind  to  dear  Ellis,"  she 
said ;  '*  as  if  you  would  rather  not  meet  him. 
At  Christmas  you  were  out  all  the  time. 
And  if  slip  dislikes  him,  Mrs.  Mulgrave,  she 
ought  to  tl/  to  get  over  it.  Don't  you  think 
80  ?  lift  unkind  to  go  away/' 
'*  Shtitoes  not  dislike  him,"  said  I.  «  But 
^  change,  mv  dear."  And  so  we 
le  Admiral,  good  man,  did  not 
it  at  all.  m  saw  that  «ome- 
mg.  *'  There  is  something  on 
i*s  mind,"  he  said  to  me.  **  I 
if/AlAd  have  takeii  vou  into  her 
'^  %  can't  tell  what  is  wrong  with 

fa  change,"  said  L  "  She  has 
^Jhingtome." 
fjOlte  true;  she  had  never  said  a 
._  tne.  I  might  have  betraved  Lie- 
I,  but  I  could  not  betray  Nelly.  She 
:ept  her  own  counsel.  While  the  Ad- 
miral was  talking  to  me,  I  cannot  describe 
bow  strone  the  temptation  was  upon  me  to 
tell  him  aU  the  story.  But  I  dared  not.  It 
was  a  thins  from  which  the  boldest  might 
have  shrunk.  And  though  everybody  on 
the  Green  had  begun  to  wonder  vaguely, 
and  the  Admiral  himself  was  a  little  uneasy, 
Martha  never  suspected  anything  amiss.  She 
cried  a  little  when  *^  poor  Ellis  "  wrote  to  say 
his  return  was  again  postponed  ;  but  it  was 
for  bis  disappointment  she  cried.  Half-an- 
hour  afler  she  was  quite  serene  and  cheerful 
again,  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  he 
should  arrive  eventually.  ^*For  he  must 
come  some  time,  you  know ;  they  can't  keep 
him  away  forever,"  she  said ;  until  one  dia 
not  know  whether  to  be  impatient  with  her 
serenity,  or  touched  by  it,  and  would  not 
make  up  one's  mind  whether  it  was  stupidity 
or  faith. 

GHAPTEB  III. 

^Ki«LY  paid  her  visit  to  her  godmother,  and 
came  bact;  and  spring  wore  into  summer, 
and  the  trees  were  all  in  full  foliage  again 
in  the  Dingle,  and  the  cricketers  had  returned 
to  the  Green ;  but  still  Captain  Llewellyn  was 
unaccountably  detained.  Nelly  had  come 
home  looking  much  better  than  when 
she  went  away.  His  name  still  disturbed 
her  compoeture  I  could  see ;  thoush  I  don't 
suppose  a  stranger  who  knew  notning  of  the 
circumstances  would  have  found  it  out.  And 
when  Martha  threatened  us  with  a  visit 
from  him,  her  sister  shrank  up  into  herself; 
but  otherwise  Nelly   was  much  improved. 


She  recovered  her  ejieerful  ways ;  she  be* 
came  the  soul  of  all  our  friendly  partitii 
again.  I  said  to  myself  that  I  had  oeen  ^ 
truer  prophet  than  I  had  the  least  hop&  oft' 
and  that  she  was  not  the  sort  of  girl  to  idi 
herself  be  crushed  in  any  such  way.  But 
she  never  spoke  to  me  of  her  sister's  mai^ 
riage,  nor  or  her  sister's  betrothed.  I  men- 
tioned the  matter  one  day  when  we  were 
alone,  cruelly  and  of  set  purpose  to  see  what 
she  would  say.  "  When  your  sister  is  mar- 
ried, and  when  you  are  married,"  I  said,  "  it 
will  be  very  dull  both  for  the  Admiral  and 
me." 

"  I  shall  never  marry,"  said  Nelly,  with  a 
sudden  closing  up  and  veiling  of  all  her 
brightness  which  was  more  expressive  than 
words.  "I  don't  know  about  Sist«r;  but 
you  need  not  weave  any  such  visions  forme." 

"  All  ^rls  say  so  till  their  time  comes," 
said  I,  with  an  attempt  to  be  playful ;  **  but 
why  do  you  say  you  don't  know  about  Mar- 
tha ?  she  must  be  married  before  long,  of 
course  ?  " 

**  I  suppose  so,"  said  Nelly,  and  then  she 
stopped  snort;  she  would  not  add  another 
word;  but  aflerwards,  when  we  were  all 
together,  she  broke  out  suddenly.  Martha's 
conversation  at  this  period  was  very  much 
occupied  with  her  marriage.  I  suppose  it 
was  quite  natural.  In  mv  young  days  ^irls 
were  shy  of  talking  much  on  that  subject, 
but  things  are  changed  now.  Martha  talked 
of  it  continually :  of  when  dear  Ellis  could 
come ;  of  his  probable  desire  that  the  wed- 
ding should  taKO  place  at  once ;  of  her  deter- 
mination to  have  two  months  at  least  to  pre- 
pare her  trousseau ;  of  where  they  would  go 
afler  the  marriage.  She  discussed  every- 
thing, without  the  smallest  idea,  poor  girl, 
of  what  was  passing  in  the  minds  of  the 
listeners.  At  last,  afler  hearing  a  great 
deal  of  this  for  a  long  time,-  Nelly  suddenly 
burst  forth,  — 

**  How  strange  it  would  be  afler  all,  if  we 
were  to  turn  out  a  couple  of  old  maids,"  she 
cried,  **  and  never  to  marry  at  all.  The 
two  old  sisters !  with  chairs  on  each  side  of 
the  fire,  and  great  authorities  in  the  village. 
How  droll  it  would  be !  —  and  not  so  very 
unlikely  afler  all." 

^*  Speak  for  yourself,"  cried  Martha,  in- 
dignantly. "  It  is  very  unlikely  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  am  as  good  as  married 
already.  As  for  you,  you  can  do  what  you 
please  " 

**  Yes,  I  can  do  what  I  please,"  said  Nelly, 
with  a  curious  ring  in  her  voice;  and  then 
she  added,  ^'  But  I  should  not  wonder  if  we 
were  both  old  maids  afler  ail." 

**  She  is  very  queer,"  Martha  said  to  me 
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tAiett  her  sieter  hnd  left  tbe  room,  in  an 
IggrieTcd  tone.  *^  She  does  not  mean  it,  of 
llotitiK ;  but  I  don't  like  it,  Mrs.  Mulgrave. 
Il  d6e8  not  seem  luclcy.  Why  shouM  she 
t^e  it  into  her  head  about  our  being  old 
aafds  ?    I  am  as  good  as  married  now. 

*•  Yes,"  I  said,  vaguely.  1  could  not  gire 
any  assent  more  cordial.  And  then  she  re- 
sumed her  anticipations.  But  I  saw  in  a 
moment  what  Nelly  meant.  This  was  how 
she  thought  it  Was  to  end.  It  was  a  roman* 
tic  girl's  notion,  but  happily  she  was  too 
young  to  think  how  unlikely  it  was.  No 
doubt  she  saw  a  vision  of  the  two  maiden 
sisters,  and  of  one  who  would  be  their  de- 
voted friend,  but  who  cpnld  never  marry 
either.  That  was  the  explanation  she  had 
put  in  Her  heart  upon  his  abrupt  departure 
and  his  many  delays.  He  had  made  a  fatal 
mistake,  and  its  consequences  were  to  last  all 
his  life.  They  were  «Q1  three,  all  their  lives 
long,  to  continue  in  the  same  mind.  He 
c-ouTd  never  marry  either  of  tbem ;  and  neither 
of  them,  none  of  the  three,  were  ever  to  be 
tempted  to  marry  another.  And  thus,  in  a  pa- 
thetic climax  of  faithfulness  and  delicate  self- 
sal  rifice,  they  were  to  grow  old  and  die.  Nelly 
was  no  longer  miserable  when  she  had  framed 
this  ideal  in  her  mind.  It  seemed  to  her  the 
most  natural  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The 
romance,  instead  of  ending  in  a  prosaic 
i^arriage,  was  to  last  all  their  lives.  And 
the  eldest  of  them^  Llewellyn  himself,  was 
hut  seven-dnd-tweutv  !  Poor  Nellv  thought 
it  the  most  likely  thmgin  the  worid. 

If  she  had  consult^  me,  I  could  have 
t4»ld  her  of  something  much  more  likely  — 
Something  which  very  soon  dawned  upon 
the  minds  of  most  people  at  Dingleneld 
Green.  It  was  that  a  certain  regiment  had 
come  back  to  the  barracks  which  were  not 
very  far  fh>m  our  neighbourhood.  Before 
Captain  Llewellyn  made  his  appearance 
among  us,  there  had  been  a  Major  Fto^t 
#ho  ''  paid  attention  **  to  Martha;  and  he 
did  not  seem  at  all  disfaiclined  to  pay  at- 
tention to  her  no#  that  he  had  come  back. 
Though  he  was  told  of  her  engagement, 
the  information  seemed  to  have  very  little 
tiiSect  upon  him.  He  came  over  perpetual- 
ly, and  was  always  at  hand  to  ride  or  walk, 
or  drive,  or  dirt,  as  the  voung  ladies  felt 
jisDosed.  Betbre  he  had  been  back  a  fort- 
Atght  it  seemed  to  me  that  Marthii  had  be- 
gun to  talk  less  about  dear  Ellis.  By  de- 
grees she  came  the  length  of  conftssing  that 
dl^ar  Ellis  wrote  very  seldom.  I  had  found 
6ttt  that  fact  for  myself,  but  she  had  never 
Made  any  reference  to  it  before.  I  watched 
her  with  an  interest  which  fiurpassed  every 
<Mber  interest  in  my  Hfo  at  taat  moment. 


I  fbtfot  even  Nelly,  and  took  no  notiee  o^ 
her  m  comparison.  The  elder  sister  al>* 
sorbed  me  altogether.  By  degrees  she  gsv^e 
up  talking  of  her  marriage,  and  of  her  wed- 
ding-dress, and  where  th^  were  to  live  ; 
ana  she  began  to  talk  of  Major  Frost.  Ke 
seemed  always  to  be  telling  her  samethiik^ 
which  she  had  to  repeat ;  and  he  told  her 
very  private  detaib,  with  which  she  coulci 
have  nothing  to  do.  He  told  h»  that  be 
was  much  better  off  than  when  he  witojast 
at  the  Green.  Somebody  had  dieoMkkd 
had  left  him  a  great  deal  of  mone]^  ^  He 
was  thinking  of  leaving  the  army,  "^ 
ing  a  place  m  our  county,  if  por  ' 
asked  Martha's  advice  where  W< 
<<  It  is  odd  that  he  should  tell 
I  said  to  her  one  day,  when 
fiding  to  me  a  great  many  of. 
personal  affairs;  and  though 
usually  very  quick  of  apprel 
thing  ealled  upoii  Martha's  cheek' 
shadow  of  a  blnsn. 

**  I  think  it  is  quite  natural,"  she  snfl ; 
*^we  are  such  old  friends;  and  then  he 
knows  I  am  engaged.  I  always  thought  he 
was  very  nice  —  didn't  you  ?  I  don't  thtak 
be  will  ever  marry,"  Martha  added,  with  a 
certain  pathos.  **  He  says  he  could  never 
have  married  but  one  woman ;  and  he  csan't 
have  her  now.  He  was  poor  when  he  was 
last  here,  you  know." 

**  And  who  was  the  woman  he  conhl  haT6 
BMUtied  ?  "  said  I. 

**  Oh,  of  course  I  did  not  ask  him,"  said 
Martha,  with  modest  consciousness.  *^  Poor 
fellow  I  it  would  have  been  cruel  to  ask  him» 
It  is  hard  that  he  should  have  got  his  mosey 
just  after  I  '  I  mean  after  she  was  en- 
gaged." 

**  It  is  hard  that  money  should  alwsys  he 
at  the  bottom  of  everything,"  said  I.  And 
though  it  was  the  wish  nearest  to  m^  heart 
that  Martha  should  forget  and  give  up 
LJewellyn,  still  I  was  angry  with  her  for 
what  she  said.  But  that  made  no  difference. 
She  was  not  bright  enough  to  know  that  her 
faith  was  wavering.  She  went  on  walking 
and  talking  with  Major  Frost,  and  boring  m 
all  with  him  and  his  confidences,  till  I,  for 
one,  was  sick  of  his  very  name.  But  she 
meant  no  treachery ;  she  never  even  tbottgbt 
of  deserting  her  betrothed.  Had  any  acci- 
dent happened  to  bring  him  uppermost,  she 
would  have  gone  back  to  dear  Ellis  all  the 
same.  Stie  was  not  faithless  nor  fickle,  nor 
anything  that  was  wicked :  she  was  ohiefiy 
stupid,  or  rattier,  stolid.  And  to  think  the 
two  were  sisters  1  The  Admiral  was  net  very 
quick-sighted,  but  evidently  he  had  begao 
to  notice  how  things  were  going.     He  eame 
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t99t0  one  afternooD  to  cooauU  me  when  both 
ttt^f^rlfl  were  out.  I  Pappose  they  were  at 
cniqaet  somewhere.  We  elders  found  that 
ailemoon  hour,  when  they  were  basy  with 
Uie  balls  and  mallets',  a  yery  handy  time  for 
eOQSulting  aboat  anything  which  they  were 
not  iBteiAed  to  know. 

''  I  think  I  ought  to  write  to  Llewellyn/' 
he  said.  *^  Things  are  in  a  very  unsaliBfac- 
tory  state.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  he  was 
obli|M#to  go  away  as  he  said.  I  think  he 
migl^laTe  come  to  see  her  had  he  tried.  I 
hare  been  eonsultiuj^  the  little  one  about 
it,  aiidd^  thinks  with  me." 

i«.Sirkak  dn<^  she  think  ?  "  I  asked,  with 
i8ty  to  the  Admiral's  sur> 

with  me,  that  things  are  in 
ry  state/'  he  said,  calmly ; 
be  far  better  to  hare  it  set- 
rs  one  way  or  another.  8he  is 
a  ^mij  sensible  little  woman.  I  was  just 
abottiio  write  to  Llewellyn ;  but  I  thought 
it  best  to  ask  you  first,  what  your  opinion 
was." 

Should  I  speak  and  tell  him  all  ?  Had  I 
any  right  to  tell  him  ?  The  thought  passed 
through  my  mind  quick  as  lientninff.  I 
made  a  longer  pause  than  I  ousnt  to  nave 
done.    And  then  all  I  could  find  to  say 


**  I  think  I  should  let  things  take  their 
ehance  if  I  were  you." . 

^  What  does  that  mean,"  said  the  Admi- 
ral, quickly.  "  Take  their  chance  !  I  think 
it  is  my  duty  to  write  to  him,  and  let  things 
he  settled  oat  of  hand." 

It  was  with  this  intention  be  lef^  me. 
But  he  did  not  write ;  ior  the  Yerr  next 
morning  there  came  a  letter  fix>m  Llewel- 
lyn, not  to  Martha,  but  to  her  father,  telling 
him  that  he  was  eomin^^  home.  The  ship 
had  been  paid  off  quite  unexpectedly,  i 
heard  aflerwards.  And  I  suppose  that,  un- 
less he  bad  been  couriigeoiis  enough  to  eiye 
the  true  explanation  ot  his  conduct,  heliad 
no  resoun*e  but  to  come  back.  It  was  a 
curious,  abrupt  sort  of  letter.  The  young 
man's  conscience,  I  think,  had  pricked  him 
for  his  cowardice  in  running  away;  and 
either  he  had  wound  himself  up  to  the 
point  of  carrying  out  his  engagement  in 
desperation,  or  eSe  he  was  coming  to  tell 
his  story,  and  ask  for  his  release.  I  heard 
of  it  immediately  from  the  Admiral  himself, 
who  was  evidently  not  quite  at  ease  in  his 
mind  on  the  subiect.  And  a  short  time 
afterwards  Martha  came  in,  d nagging  her 
sister  with  her,  full  of  the  news. 

**  I  could  scarcely  get  her  to  oome," 
Martha  said.    «'  I  can't  think  what  she  al- 


ways wants  running  after  those  rlUa^'  peo- 
ple. And  when  we  have  just  got  the  news 
that  Ellis  18  coming  home  I " 

''  Yes,  I  heard/*  said  L  <'  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  congratulate  you.  Do  you  ex- 
pect him  soon?  Does  he  say  anything, 
about ?" 

**  Oh,  his  letter  was  to  papa,"  said  Mar- 
tha, interrupting  my  very  hesitating  and 
embarrastiea  speech ;  for  my  eyes  were  on 
Nelly,  and  1  'saw  in  a  moment  that  her 
whole  expression  had  changed.  **  He  could 
not  be  expected  to  say  anything  particular 
to  papa ;  but  I  suppose  it  must  be  very  soon. 
I  don't  think  he  wdl  want  to  wait  now  he  is 
firee." 

^^  I  shall  be  very  glad  when  it  is  all  over," 
said  Nell^,  to  my  great  sur[^ise.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  had  heard  her  make  any 
comment  on  the  subject.  **  It  will  make  so 
much  fuss  and  worry.  It  is  very  entertain- 
ing to  them,  I  suppose,  but  it  is  rather  tire- 
some to  us.  Mrs.  Mulgrave,  I  am  going  to 
see  Molly  Jackson ;  I  can  hear  aU  about 
the  trousseau  at  home,  you.  know." 

^^  Nelly ! "  said  I,  as  I  kissed  her ;  and  I 
could  not  restrain  a  warning  look.  She 
flushed  up,  poor  child,  to  her  hair,  but 
turned  away  with  a  sick  impatience  that 
went  to  my  heart 

**  If  you  had  the  worry  of  it  night  and 
day,  as  I  shall  have  I "  she  said,  under  her 
breath,  with  an  impatient  sigh.  And  then 
she  went  away. 

I  knew  all  that  was  in  her  mind,  as  well 
as  if  she  had  told  me.  She  had  lost  her 
temper  and  patience  as  well  as  her  peaee 
of  mind.  It  is  hard  to  keep  serene  under  a 
repeated  pressure.  She  did  it  the  first 
time ;  but  she  was  not  equal  to  it  the  second. 
She  had  no  excuse  to  go  away  now.  She 
had  to  look  forward  to  everything,  and 
hear  it  all  discussed,  and  go  through  in  an- 
ticipation. She  had  to  receive  hun  as  his 
future  sister ;  to  be  the  witness  of  every- 
thing, always  on  the-  spot ;  a  part  of  the 
bridal  pageant,  the  first  and  closest  spec- 
tator. And  it  was  very  hard  to  bear.  As 
for  Martha,  she  sat  serene  in  a  chair  which 
she  had  herself  worked  for  me,  turning  her 
fair  countenance  to  the  light  She  saw 
nothing  strange  in  Nelly's  temper,  nor  in 
anything  that  happened  to  her.  She  sat 
wmting  till  I  had  taken  my  seat  again,  quite 
ready  to  20  into  the  question  of  the  trous- 
seau.' The  sight  of  her  placidity  made  me 
desperate.  Suddenly  there  came  before  me 
the  haegard  looks  of  poor  Llewellyn,  and 
the  pale  exasperation  and  heart-sickness  of 
my  bright  litUe  Nelly's  face.  And  then  I 
looked  at  Martha,  who  was  sitting,  i^rene 
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and  cheerful,  just  in  the  same  spot  and  the 
same  attitude  in  which,  a  tew  days  before, 
she  bad  told  me  of  Major  Frost.  She  had 
lift  off  Major  Frost  now,  and  come  back  to 
her  trousseau.  What  did  it  matter  to  her 
which  of  them  it  was  I  As  for  giving  her 
pain,  or  humiliating  her,  how  mach  or  how 
long  would  she  fbel  it  ?  I  became  desper- 
ate. I  fastened  the  door  when  1  closed  it 
after  Nelty,  that  nobody  mifht  interrupt 
us  ;  and  then  I  came  and  sat  down  opposite 
to  my  victim.  Martha  was  utterly  uncon- 
scious still.  It  never  occurred  to  her  to  no- 
tice how  people  were  looking,  nor  to  guess 
what  was  in  anybody's  mind. 

**  You  are  quite  pleased,"  said  I,  making 
my  first  assault  very  gently,  **  that  Captain 
Llewellyn  is  coming  home  ?  " 

>'  Pleased  1 "  said  Martha.  <«  Of  course  I 
am  pleased.  What  odd  people  jou  all 
are  1  Anybody  might  see  that  it  is  plea»* 
anter  to  be  settled,  and  know  what  one  is 
doing.  I  wish  you  would  come  up  to  town 
with  me  some  day,  Mrs.  Mulgrave,  and  help 
me  with  Elise."   . 

<t  My  dear,''  said  I,  *^  in  the  first  place, 
there  is  something  more  important  than 
Elise;  there  is  Major  Frost  What  do 
you  mean  to  do  with  him  ?  " 

*^  I V "  said  Martha,  opening  her  eyes. 
*^He  always  knew  I  was  engaged.  Of 
course  I  am  very  sorry  for  him ;  but  if  he 
did  not  choose  to  come  forward  in  time,  he 
could  not  expect  that  one  was  to  wait." 

**  And  is  that  how  you  mean  to  leave 
him,"  said  I,  severely,  ^  ader  all  the  encour* 
agement  you  have  given  him  ?  Every  day, 
for  a  month  past,  I  have  expected  to  hear 
you  say  that  you  had  made  a  mistake  about 
Captain  Llewellyn,  and  that  it  was  the  Ma- 
jor you  liked  best." 

^  Oh,  fancy  me  doing  such  a  thin^ ! " 
cried  Martha,  really  roused,  *'•  after  bem^ 
engaged  to  Ellis  a  whole  year.  If  he  had 
come  forward  at  the  proper  time,  perhaps 
■'  But  to  make  a  change  when  every 

thing  was  settled.  You  never  could  have 
believed  it  of  me/'* 

*^  If  you  like  the  other  better,  it  is  never 
too  late  to  make  a  change,"  said  I,  carried 
away  by  my  motive,  which  was  good,  and 
justified  a  little  stretch  of  ethics.  *'  You 
will  be  doing  a  dreadful  injury  to  poor  Cap- 
tain Llewellyn  if  you  marry  him,  and  like 
another  man  best." 

Mai'tha  looked  at  me  with  a  little  simper 
of  self-satisfaction.  ^*I  think  I  know  my 
duty,"  she  said.  **  I  am  engaged.  I  don't 
see  that  anything  else  is  of  any  consequence. 
Of  course  the  gentleman  I  am  engaged  to 
is  the  one  I  shall  like  best." 


''  DM^-«  Mn.  HuU 
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*^  Do  you  mean  that  yon  are  engind  to 
him  because  you  like  him  besty"sind  X- 
**  Martha,  take  care.  You  may  be  prepar- 
ing j^eat  bitterness  for  yourself.  I  have  no 
motive  but  your  good."  This  was  not  true, 
but  still  it  is  a  thing  that  everybody  eajB ; 
and  I  was  so  much  excited  that  I  had  to  stop 
to  take  breath.  ,**  You  may  never  have  it 
in  your  power  to  make  a  choice  again,"  I 
said,  with  solemnitv.  ^^  You  ought  to  pause 
and  think  seriously  which  of  tne  titt^  >^oa 
love.  You  cannot  love  them  both.  ■  'It  is 
the  most  serious  question  you  will  ever  have 
to  settle  iiLyour  life." 

Martha  looked  at  me  with  a.CAha  6ur|prise 
which  drove  me  wild.  *^  D$||kirl|fn.  Stul* 
grave,"  she  said,  "  I  don't 
mean. '  I  am  engaged  to  El 
Frost  has  never  proposed 
have  been  only  flirting,  for  any<Ubg  1 4|fl 
tell;  and  how  foolish  it  would  be  to  gRp^Hy- 
the  one  without  any  real  hold  on  the  owrf 
but  of  course  it  is  nonsense  altogotlgr. 
Why,  Ellis  is  coming  back  on  purpose; 
and  as  Major  Frost  did  not  come  forward 
in  time,  I  don't  see  how  he  can  complain." 

All  this  she  said  with  the  most  perfect 
placidity,  sitting  opposite  the  window,  li^ng 
her  serene  countenance  to  the  light  It  was 
a  practical  concern  to  Martha.  It  did  not  so 
much  matter  which  it  was ;  but  to  interfere 
with  a  thing  fully  arranged  and  settled,  be- 
cause of  any  mere  question  of  liking  1  I 
was  not  by  a  very  long  way  so  cool  as  she 
was.  Everything  seemed  to  me  to  depend 
upon  this  last  throw,  and  I  felt  myself  sud* 
denly  bold  to  put  it  to  the  touch.  It  was 
not  my  business,  to  be  sure ;  but  to  think  of 
those  two  young  creatures  torn  asunder  and 
made  miserable !  It  was  not  ^ven  Nelly  I 
was  thinking  of.  Nelly  would  be  free;  she 
was  young ;  she  would  not  have  her  heart- 
break always  kept  before  her,  and  time 
would  heal  her  wounds.  But  poor  Llewel- 
lyn was  bound  and  fettered.  He  could  not 
escape  nor  foi^et.  It  was  for  him  I  made 
my  last  attempt. 

*^  Martha,  I  have  something  still  mora  se- 
rious to  say  to  you,"  I  said.  *^  Do  you  re- 
member, when  you  told  me  of  Captain 
Llewellyn's  proposal  first,  I  asked  you  if  it 
was  not  a  mistake  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  ramember  very  well,"  said  Mar* 
tha.  *^  It  was  just  like  you.  I  never  knew 
any  one  who  asked  such  odd  questions.  I 
should  have  been  angry  had  it  been  anyone 
but  you." 

**  Perhaps  you  will  be  angry  now,"  I  «aid. 
"  I  know  you  will  be  vexed,  but  I  ean't  help 
it.  Oh,  my  dear,  you  must  listen  to  me ! 
It  is  not  only  your  happiness  that  is  con- 
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dH3iil>at  that  of  others.  Martha,  \  have 
evta^  reason  to  think  that  it  was  a  mistake. 
Doil't  smile;  I  am  in  earnest.  It  was  a 
mistake.  Can't  you  see  yourself  how  little 
heart  he  puts  into  it  ?  Martha;  my  dear,  it 
kilo  sliffht  to  you.  Ton  told  me  you  had 
KTer  thought  of  him  before  he  wrote  'to 
yoQ.  And  it  was  not  you  he  meant  to  write 
to.  What  can  I  say  to  convince  you  ?  It 
is  true;  it  is  not  merely  my  idea.  It  was 
all  a  idttake." 

^^Ifn.  Mulgrave,"  said  Martha,  a  little 
moved  out  of  her  composure)  "  I  am  not 
aogry.  I  might  be ;  but  1  am  sure  you  don't 
mezh  it.  )t  la  one  of  the  fancies  you  take 
into  youj^i|pd.  How  could  it  be  a  mis- 
"  'me  he  wrote  to,  not  anybody 
I  was  not  fond  of  him  be- 
a  man  asks  you  to  marry 
Ul^how  19  it  |A>s8ible  there  can  be  any  mis- 

*  Oh,  Martha,"  I  said,  wringing  my  hands, 
^Mei  me  tell  yon  all;  only  hear  me,  and 
don't  be  vex^d.  Did  you  never  notice  all 
that  summer  how  he  followed  Nelly  about  ? 
Try  and  remember.  He  was  always  by  her 
side-;  wherever  we  went  those  two  were  to- 
p^rther.  Ask  anybody ;  ask  Ladpr  Denzil ; 
ask  your  father.  Oh,  my  dear  child,  I  don't 
want  to  hurt  your  feelings !  I  want  to  save 
you  from  something  you  will  be  very  sorry 
ibr.  I  want  you  to  oe  happy.  Can't  you 
see  what  I  mean  without  any  more  explana- 
tions from  me  ?  " 

Martha  had,  notwithstanding  her  compo- 
sure, grown  pale.  Her  placid  looks  had 
changed  a  little.  **I  see  it  is  something 
about  Sister,"  she  said.  '^  Because  you  like 
her  best,  you  think  everybody  else  must 
like  her  best  too.  1  wonder  why  it  is  that 
yon  are  so  unkind  to  me  ! " 

As  she  spoke,  she  cried  a  little,  and  turned 
her  shoulder  towards  me,  instead  of  her 
face.  ' 

**  Not  unkind,**  I  said,  "  oh,  not  unkind  ! 
I  am  speaking  only  because  I  love  you  all.** 

**  You  have  never  loved  m*,"  said  Martha, 
wet»ping  freely ;  **  never,  though  I  have 
been  so  fond  of  you.  And  now  you  want 
to  make  me  ridiculous  and  miserable.  How 
can  I  tell  what  you  mean  ?  What  has  Sis- 
ter to  do  with  it  ?  £llis  was  civil  to  her  for 
—  for  my  sake.  It  was  me  he  proposed  to. 
How  can  I  tell  what  you  are  all  plotting  in 
your  hearts  ?  When  people  write  letters  to 
me,  and  ask  me  to  marry  them,  am  I  not  to 
believe  what  they  say  V  ** 

**When  he  wrote,  he  thought  Nelly  was 
the  eldest,"  I  said.  **You  know  what  I 
have  always  told  you  about  your  names. 
He  wrote  to  her,  and  it  came  to  you.    Mar- 


tha, believe  me,  it  is  not  one  of  my  fancies'; 
it  is  true." 

"How  do  you  know  it  is  true?"  she 
cried,  with  a  natural  outburst  of  anger  and 
indignation.  "  How  do  ypu  dare  to  come 
and  say  all  this  now?  Insulting  Ellis,  and 
Sister,  and  me.  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  never 
known  you !   I  wish  I  IM   never,  never, 

come  into  this  house !  I  wish  " 

'  Her  voice  died  away  in  a  storm  of  sobs 
and  tears.  She  cried  Uke  a  child  —  as  a 
baby  cries,  violently,  with  temper,  and  not 
with  grief.  Sh^  was  not  capable  of  Nelly's 
suppressed  passion  and  misery ;  neither  did 
the  blow  strike  deep  enough  for  that ;  and 
she  had  no  pride  to  restrain  her.  She 
cried  noisily,  turning  her  shoulder  to  me, 
makin?  her  eyes  red  and  *  her  cheeks 
blurred.  When  I  got  up  and  went  to  her, 
she  repulsed  me ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  but 
sit  down  again,  and  wait  till  the  passion  had 
worn  itself  out.  And  there  she  sat  sobbing, 
crushing  her  pretty  hat,  and  disfiguring  her 
pretty  face,  with  the  bright  light  falling 
upon  her,  and  revealing  every  heave  of  her 
shoulders.  By  degrees  the  paroxysm  sub- 
sided ;  she  dried  her  eyes,  poor  child,  and 
Sut  up  her  hair,  which  had  got  into  disor- 
er,  with  hasty  and  agitated  hands.  Then 
she  turned  her  flushed  tear-stained  face 
upon  me.  It  was  almost  prettier  than 
usual  in  this  childish  passion. 

"1  don't  believe  you,*'  she  cried.  "I 
don't  believe  it  one  bit  I  You  only  want 
to  vex  me.  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  never  known 
you.  I  wish  I  might  never  see  you  again, 
—  you,  and  —  all  the  rest !  1  wish  1  was 
deaid!  But  I  shall  tell  papa,  Mrs.  Mul- 
grave,  and  I  know  what  he  will  think .  of 
you." 

**  Martha,  I  am  very  sorry  **  —  I  began, 
but  Martha  had  rushed  to  the  door. 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more ! "  she 
said.  "  I  know  everything  you  can  say. 
You  are  fond  of  Sister,  and  want  her  to 
have  everything.  And  you  always  hated 
mel" 

With  these  words  she  rushed  out,  shut- 
ting not  only  the  door  of  the  room  behind 
her  in  her  wrath',  but  the  door  of  the  honse, 
which  stood  always  open.  She  left  me,  I 
avow,  in  a  state  of  very  great  a^tation.  I 
had  not  expected  her  to  take  it  in  this  way. 
And  it  had  been  a  great  strain  upon  my 
nerves  to  speak  at  all.  I  trembled  all  over, 
and  as  soon  as  she  was  gone  I  cried  too,  from 
mere  nervousness  and  agitation,  not  to  speak 
of  the  terrible  thought  that  weighed  on  my 
mind  —  had  I  done  narm  or  good  ?  What 
'  would  the  others  say  if  they  knew  ?  Would 
;  they  bless  or  curse  me  ?    Had  I  interfered 
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out  of  season?  Had  I  been  officious? 
Heaven  knows  1  The  result  only  could 
show. 

Most  people  know  wkat  a  strange  feeli&ff 
it  is  when  one  has  thus  estranged,  or  partea 
in  an<rer  ironif  a  daily  and  intimate  compan- 
ion ;  bow  one  sits  in  a  vague  fever  of  ex- 
citement, thinking  it  over  —  wondering 
what  else  one  could  have  said ;  wondering 
if  the  offended  friend  will  come  or  send,  or- 
give  any  sign  of  reconciliation ;  wondering 
what  one  ought  to  do.  I  was  bo  shaken  by 
it  alt(^ther  that  I  was  good  for  nothing 
but  lying  down  on  the  sofa.  When  my 
maid  came  to  look  for  me,  she  was  utterly 
dismayed  by  my  appearance.  **  Them  young 
ladies  are  too  much  fm  you,  ma'am,"  she 
said,  indignantly.  *^It's  as  bad  as  daugh* 
ters  of  your  own."  I  think  that  little  speech 
was  the  last  touch  that  was  wanted  to  make 
me  break  down.  As  bad  as  daughters  of  my 
own,  but  not  as  good;  very  dififerent. 
When  I  thought  how  those  girls  would 
cling  round  their  father,  it  was  more  than  I 
could  beiu:.  'Not  that  I  envied  him. .  But  I 
was  ready  to  do  more  for  them  than  he  was ; 
to  risk  their  very  love,  in  order  to  serve 
theiu ;  and  how  different  was  their  affection 
for  me. 

All  day  long  I  stayed  indoors,  reicovering 
slowly,  but  feeling  ver)r  miserable.  Nobody 
came  near  me.  The  ^irls,  who  were  gener- 
ally flitting  out  and  in  twenty  times  in  a 
day,  never  appeared  again.  The  very  door 
wmch  Martha  shut  in  her  passion  remained 
closed  all  day.  When  it  came  to  be  even- 
ing, I  could  bear  it  no  longer ;  I  could  not 
let  the  sun  go  down  upon  such  a  onarrel ;  I 
was  so  londy  I  could  not  afford  to  De  proud. 
I  drew  my  shawl  round  me,  though  I  was 
still  trembling,  and  went  softly  in  at  the 
Admiral's  gate.  It  was  dusk,  and  every- 
thing was  very  sweet  It  had  been  a  lovely 
autumn  day,  very  warm  for  the  season,  and 
the  twilight  lingered  as  if  it  was  loth  to 
make  an  end  ot'  it.  I  thought  the  girls 
would  prob  tbly  be  in  the  drawing-room  by 
tiieinselves,  and  that  I  might  invent  some 
excuse  for  sending  Nelly  away,  and  try  to 
make  my  peace  with  her  sister.  I  did  not 
love  Martha  as  I  loved  Nelly,  but  I  was 
fon  i  of  her  all  the  same,  as  one  is  fond  of  a 
girl  one  has  seen  grow  up,  and  watched 
over  every  day ;  and  I  could  not  bear  that 
she  should  be  estranged  from  me.  When  I 
went  in,  however,  Nelly  was  all  alone  in 
the  drawing  room.  She  was  sitting  in  a  low 
chair  by  the  fire,  for  they  always  had  a  fire 
earlier  tUan  other  people.  She  was  sitting 
over  it,  witli  her  faje  resting  in  her  hands, 
almost  crouching  towards  the  friendly  blaze. 


And  yet  it  was  a  warm  evemng,  very 
for  the  time  of  the  year.     She'started  when 
she  heard  my  step,  and  turned  round,  and 
for  the  moment  I  saw  that  I  was  not  wel* 
oome  to  Nelly .  either.    Her  thoughts  had. 
been  better  company,  or  was  it  possibls^ 
that  Martha  could  have  told  her  ?    I  didL 
not  think,  however,  that  this  could  be  Ibe 
case,  when  she  drew  forward  my  favourite 
chair  for  me,  and  we  began  to  talk.    Nally 
had  not  passed  through  any  crisi*  iInIi   as 
that  which  Martha  and  I  had  made  tu  our- 
selves.    She  told  me  her  sister  had  a  head- 
ache, and  had  been  lying  down  before  din- 
ner, but  that  now  she  had  gone  out  ,ibr  a 
little  air.  r 

<<  Only  in  the  garden,**  NdUr  «ai<L  And 
then  she  added,  "•  Major  Fwiifliiere.  fle 
is  with  her —  and  I  don't  CUdt  h»  411^ 
to  come  so  often  —  now  '*  —  '^\ 

<«  Major  Frost  I "  I  said,  and  my  heiOfi^f^ 
gan  to  beat ;  I  don't  know  what  1  feat^AiT 
nopedv  for  at  this  motnent  the  Admiral  0ne 
in  from  the  dining-room,  and  joined  us,  and 
we  got  into  ordinary  conversation.  What 
a  stran'^e  thing  ordinary  conversation  isl 
We  sat  in  the  dark,  with  oolv  the  firelight 
making  rosy  gleams  about  the  room,  and 
wavering  in  tbe  great  mirror  over  the  man- 
telpiece, where  we  were  aU  dimly  reflected 
—  and  talked  about  every  sort  of  indiffer- 
ent subject.  But  I  wonder  if  Nelly  was 
thinking  of  what  she  was  saying  ?  or  if  her 
heart  was  awav,  like  mine,  hovering  over 
the  heads  of  these  two  in  the  garden,  ot 
with  poor  Llewellyn  who  was  creeping  home 
an  unwilling  bridegroom  ?  Even  the  Admi- 
ral, I  believe,  had  something  on  bis  mind 
different  from  all  our  chit-chat  For  mv 
own  part  I  sat  well  back  in  my  corner,  with 
my  heart  thumping  so  against  my  breast 
that  it  affected  m;^  breathing.  I  had  to 
speak  in  gasps,  making  up  the  shortest  sen> 
tences  I  could  think  of.  And  we  talked 
about  public  affairs,  and  what  was  likeJy  to 
be  the  result  of  the  new  measures ;  and  the 
Admiral,  who  was  a  man  of  the  old  school, 
shook  his  head,  and  declared  I  was  a  great 
deal  too  much  of  an  optimist  and  thought 
more  hopefully  than  reasonably  of  the  ni^ 
tional  aSali-s.  Heaven  help  me!  I  was 
thinking  of  nothing  at  that  moment  but  of 
Martha  and  Major  Frost. 

Then  there  was  a  little  stir  outside  in  the 
hall.    The  firelight,  and  the  darkness,  and 
the  suspense,  and  my  own  feelings   gener- 
ally, recalled  to  my  mind  so  strongly  the 
evening  on  which  Llewellyn  arrived,  that  I 
I  should   not  have  been  surprised    had    he 
I  walked  in  when  the  door  opened.    But  it 
i  was  only  Martha  who  came  in.    The  fire- 
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Bght  cftQght  her  as  she  entered,  and  showed 
mefor  one  brief  moment  a  different  creature 
from  the  Martha  I  had  parted  with  that 
morning  in  sobs  and  storms.  I  don't  know 
what  she  wore ;  but  I  know  that  she  was 
|BD^  elaborately  dressed  than  usual,  and 
had  sparkling  ornaments  about  her,  which 
caught  the  light  I  almost  think,  though  I 
never  could  l>e  sure,  that  it  was  her  poor 
mothcocff  diamond  brooch  which  she  had  put 
on,  ttiajli^*'  they  were  alone.  She  can^  in 
li^baLjrith  something  of  the  triumphant 
air  IppI  noticed  in.  her  a  year  ago,  before 
Captain  Llewellyn's  Christmas  visit  It  was 
evideiit,  at  all  events,  that  mv  remonstrance 
had  not  bndum  her  spirit.  I  could  see  her 
give  a  littl^^jumce  to  my  corner,  and  I  know 
that  she  9$gS  was  there. 

"^re^OMere,  papa  ?  "  she  said.  *'  You 
lln^s  8it,  tSad  crows,  in  the  dark,  and  no- 
N|f  van  see  you."  Then  she  drew  a  chair 
iiit^  ihe  circle.  She  took  no  notice  of  me 
ortiy  one,  but  placed  herself  directly  in  the 
light  of  the  fire. 

**  Yes,  my  dear,**  said  her  father.  '^  I  am 
glad  you  have  come  in.  It  begins  to  get 
cold."      , 

"  We  did  not  feel  it  cold,"  said  Martha, 
and  then  she  laughed,  —  a  short  little  dis- 
connected laugh,  which  indicated  some  dis- 
turbance of  her  calm ;  then  she  went  on, 
with  a  tendency  to  short  and  broken  sen- 
tences, like  myself.  **  Papa,"  she  said,  "  I 
may  as  well  tell  you  at  once.  When  the 
Major  was  here  last,  he  was  poor,  and  could 
not  speak,  —  now  he's  well  off.  And  he 
wants  me  to  marry  him.  I  like  him  better 
than  —  Ellis  Llewellyn.  I  always,  —  liked 
him  better,  —  and  he  loves  me  !  " 

Upon  which  Martha  burst  into  tears. 

If  I  were  to  try  to  describe  the  conster- 
nation produced  by  this  unlooked-for  speei^h, 
I  should  only  prolong  my  story  without  mak- 
inz  it  more  clear.  The  want  of  light 
heightened  it,  and  confused  us  all  doubly. 
If  a  bomb  had  burst  in  the  peaceful  place 
I  don't  think  it  could  have  produced  a 
greater  commotion.  It  was  only  the  Admi- 
ral, however,  who  could  say  a  word,  and  of 
course  jie  was  the  proper  person.  Martha 
very  soon  came  out  of  her  tears  to  reply  to 
him.  He  was  angry,  he  was  bewildered,  he 
was  wild  for  the  moment.  What  was  he  to 
say  to  Llewellyn  ?  What  did  she  mean  ? 
How  did  Major  Frost  dare  —  ?  I  confess 
that  I  was  ciying  in  my  corner,  —  I  could 
not  help  it.  When  the  Admirid  began  to 
rtorm,  I  put  my  hand  on  his  arm,  and  made 
him  come  to  me,  i^d  whispered  a  word  in 
his  ear.  Then  the  good  man  subsided  into  a 
bewildered  silence.    And  afler  a  while  he 
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wei#to  the  library,  where  Major  Frost  w^ 
waiting  to  know  his  fate. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  out  the  story 
further.  Llewellyn,  poor  fellow,  had  to 
wut  a  long  time  after  ail  before  Nelly  would 
look  at  him.  I  never  knew  such  a  proud 
little  creature.  And  she  never  would  own 
to  me  that  any  spark  of  hr^man  feeling  had 
been  in  her  during  that  paiufhl  year.  They 
were  a  proud  family  altogether.  Martha  met 
me  ever  afler  with  her  old  affectionateness 
and  composure,  —  never  asked  pardon,  nor 
said  I  was  right,  but  at  the  same  time  never 
resented  nor  betrayed  my  interference.  I 
believe  she  forgot  it  even,  with  the  happy 
faculty  that  belonged  to  her  nature,  and  nas 
not  an  idea  now  that  it  was  anything  but 
the  influence  of  love  and  preference,  which 
made  her  cast  off  Llewellyn  and  choose 
Major  Frost 

Sometimes,  however,  in  the  grey  of  the 
summer  evenings,  or  the  long,  long  winter 
nights,  I  think  I  might  just  as  well  have  let 
things  alone.  There  are  two  bright  house- 
holds the  more  in  the  world,  no  doubt  But 
the  Admiral  and  I  are  both  dull  enough 
sometimes,  now  the  girls  are  gone.  He 
comes  and  »t8  with  me,  which  is  always 
company,  and  it  is  not  his  fault  I  have 
not  changed  my  residence  and  my  lonely 
condition.  But  I  say  to  him,  why  should 
we  change  ?  and  give  the  world  occasion  to 
lau^h,  and  make  a  talk  of  us,  at  our  age  V 
Thmgs  are  very  well  as  they  are.  I  believe 
we  are  better  company  to  each  other  living 
next  door,-  than  if  we  were  more  closely 
allied  V  and  our  neighbours  know  us  too  well 
to  make  any  talk  about  our  friendship.  But 
still  it  oflen  happens,  even  when  we  are  to- 
gether,—  in  tne  still  evenings,  and  in  the 
firelight,  and  when  all  the  world  is  abroad 
of  sununer  nights,  —  that  we  both  of  us  la- 
ment a  little  in  the  silence,  and  feel  that  it 
is  very  dull  without  the  girls. 


Trom  The  New  York  Eveaiag  Post. 
THE  EXAMPLE  OF  HENRY  CLAT. 

The  authority  of  the  late  Henir  Clay  is 
so  often  appealed  to  by  the  friends  of  the 
protective  system,  that  we  propose  at  pres- 
ent to  say  a  flew  words  concerning  this  re- 
markable man,  and,  what  will  perhaps  sor- 
prise  some  of  our  readers,  to  hold  up  his 
example  to  the  imitation  of  those  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  referring  to  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Clay  had  m%ny  attractive  and  cer- 
tain noble  qualities  of  character.    lie  was 
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of  K/feoMM  temper,  a  confiding  diaoai-  of  the  Americaa  jTriem 
tioB  towirdi  )m  frieajg,  a  manlv  fraDknev   watehworda  of  Utbarty. 


'ttnd  ft  ohiTiliQiu  courage  which  carried  him 
witt-H  CBit^  crcdiji  tbrOD;;)i  contrOTersiee 
in   idoetl    ether    ^en   would    have    been 

tbou^l  taitHnra  been  woratnd.  His  winning 
iDanneti,Mds  readj' and  Hpontaneous  elo- 
qaence,  itwdi  was  alwaye  plausible  and 
al,wBys  had  atf  air  of  sinceri^,  added 
creadv  to  his  power  over  Ihc  afleetiona  of 
his  followers.  Of  his  patrioCism,  that  ie  to 
say,  of  hie  deairo  to  see  his  country  great, 
forbinate  and  prosperous,  we  have  no  rea- 
lOD  to  donbt.  He  waa  ambitions ;  tlie  great 
object  of  hii  life,  we  were  about  to  «ay  — 
cerCainlj  his  great  object  as  a  public  man 
—  waa  to  rise  to  the  highest  post  in  the 
nation,  to  hold  ,the  supreme  authority,  to 
bestow  the  rewarde  of  office  upon  those  who 
in  his  estimation  had  proved  themeclves 
worthy,  and  to  sittnalize  himaelf  in  the  chief 
mafristrac'j  by  a  brilliant  administration  of 

Eablioaffairs.  This  wish  was  never  gratiSed ; 
e  was  several  times  the  candidate  of  hia 
party  in  the  competition  for  the  Preaidencj' 
of  the  United  States,  but  never  when  his 

n'  was  Huccesgful.  He  stood  as  their 
[date  when  it  was  necesaary  to  have 
one  of  hia  eminence  and  popnlarityin  order 
to  keep  the  whii;  party  together  and  make 
It  stroni;  and  formidable  even  in  defeat ;  but 
when  there  was  a  tolerable  certainty  of  ils 
taccen  in  the  election,  thry  withdrew  their 
support  from  him  and  fixed  upon  some  other 
candidate.  Mr.  Clay  was  deeply  hurt  by 
thia  treatment,  which  he  regarded  as  ungen- 
erous and  unjust,  but  he  bore  it  like  a  mar- 
tyr; he  never  separated  himself  from  his 
political  friends  for  any  grievance  of  bis  own, 
and  manfully  sapported  the  candidatee  for 
whose  claima  his  own  had  been  rejected. 

Thia  manly  conduct  increased  the  attach- 
ment which  his  friends  bore  him.  The  young 
men  of  the  whig  party  fairly  idolized  him. 
As  is  the  case  with  men  of  commanding 
talents  and  great  personal  popularity,  hia 
opinions  on  public  measures  and  questions 
of  public  policy  were  adopted  by  hia  fol- 
'  lower*  without  milch  examination.  Itaeema 
to  have  been  taken  for  granted  by  them  that 
the  opinions  of  one  so  able,  to  generous 
and  magnanimous,  could  not  possibly  be 
wrong.  Memoiia  of  hia  life  were  written  by 
clever  men  in  various  forma,  from  the  brief 
pamphlet  summary  to  the  full-sized  volume ; 
they  were  read  everywhere  by  men  of  hia 
party ;  his  portrait  waa  in  all  their  parlors, 
and'as  he  had  warmly  espoused  the  policy  of 

Ctectins  the 'mandfactures  of  the  country 
,  high  duties,  that  policy  under  the  name 


Of  course,  Mr,  Clay,  in  hia  BOpporlof  ik 

frotective   syslem,  was  deeply  in  nmfst , 
le  as  well  as  many  other  ahle  and  equnlir 
re   men,  was  misled  by  ibe  plunble 
phrases  current  respectioe  the  encMnp- 
ment  of  home  Industry,  a  home  marlei.  in- 
dependence of  other  nations  and  th;  lite, 
and  thought  he  sawintheoieMorearesffsiti- 
ing  foreign  commerce  and  the  right  of  oof 
marf  to  exchange  property  with  after™" 
the  best  terms  they  could,  a  sure  Wtbc-I 
making  the  coflntiT(frosperoa!  snd  npl. 
......  Webster,  who  had  a  more  lopieri  n""' 

than  Clay,  saw  through  this  delusioti  wfi 
stated  the  argument  in  favor.lrfftee  tnM  '" 
several  speeches  with  a  etMlto  »nil  km 
which  few  public  speaknjjhn  p'"" '' 
Mr.  Webster  never  attempEEona  Kfiite  li' 
own  reasoning,  and  it  was  rrtlier  creillt>« 
to  him  that  he  did  not,  for  we  art  confiW 
that  hia  conviction  never  chansed-  '^'^'^ 
he  afterwards  voted  for  the  tariff  of  l»!H 
apologized  to  Mr.  Colenuin,  of  Ibe  Evemni 
Post,  in  a  private  letter  which  we  »'  ' 
the  time,  by  saying  that  since,  conlran'' 
his  viewa,  the  country  had  chosen  ik  " 
atrictive  policy  instead  of  the  free  '™ 
policy,  he  only  desired  to  make  the  f^'^ 
as  perfect  and  as  little  objectionable  as  P" 
Bible,  and  with  that  view  "had  voted  f«  « 
amended  tariff.  He  voted  on  the  wroi 
ride,  but  never  made  a  speech  in  fafor  i 
protei-tion  and  directly  agunst  freedom  ' 

Not  BO  with  Mr.  Clay.  Beliering  tli 
high  duties  laid  with  a  view  of  favoring" 
own  manufactures  were  iraportanl  to  ' 
pmsperity  of  the  conntry,  he  threw  hioi" 
into  the  cause  of  protection  with  all  i 
zeal  of  his  ardent  nature,  and  bis  ii& 
rushed  afler  him.  The  manufartaT 
throughout  the  Union  were  generally 
warm  supporters  —  indeed,  their  laW 
waa  BO  very  zealous,  that  it  probsblT 
jured  his  political  prospects,  by  favoring 
suspicion  that  it  was  interested  and  mei 
nary.  However  this  might  be,  howf 
sordid  might  be  their  motivee,  there  cat 
no  doubt  that  those  of  Mr.  Clay  were ' 
feetly  patriotic. 

Bat  sincere  as  he  waa,  and  entirely  i 
vinced  as  he  bad  been  in  the  outset  of 
importance  of  what  he  and  hia  frii 
called  the  American  system  —  the  polii 
commercial  restraint — he  saw  resM 
and  this  is  the  point  to  which  we  are  fii 
coming  —  to  abandon  it  altogether, 
he  saw  reason  to  give  up  his  f&voorite  A 
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might  not  bave  prevented  the  woes  of  the 
Great  Rehellion  of  1 86 1 . 

But  even  from  all  that  misery  we  might 
arise  the  gainers,  if  the  Southern  politicians 
would  frankly  accept  the  skill  and  ca^fital 
which  the  North  was  ready  to  pour  into  the 
Southern  States.  e.  l. 


TouB  OF  ▲  MissioiTABT  BiSHOP.  —  Bish- 
op  Pattoson  nsaallj  sails  from  New  Zealand  in 
may,  when  the  hurricane  season  in  the  islands 
is  over,  and  before  the  wet  wintry  weather  of 
New  Zealand  has  set  in.  He  takes  with  him 
one  of  his  assisting  clergy  and  all  the  natives, 
except  a  few  of  the  older  scholars,  who  have 
'become  accustomed  to  the  colder  climate,  snd 
who  remain  behind  to  prosecute  their  stadies 
«Bder  the  care  of  ^e  other  assisting  clergy- 
man. On  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Banks 
gronp  .a  secondary  establishment  hai  been 
formed,  where  the  natives  remain  with  the 
clergyman  while  the  Bishop  mikeis  the  round 
of  the  islands  —  taking  with  him  some  of  the 
lads  to  visit  their  parents,  and  those  who  are 
desirous  of  remaining  at  home  —  receiving  fresh 
accessions  to  his  numbers,  and  returning  to  their 
'friends  those  that  are  nnpromisii^.  In  Octo- 
ber be  returns  i^^n  to  Auckland  with  all  bis 
flock.  A  great  loss  of  time  is  of  course  in- 
volved in  these  voyages  of  the  scholars  to  and 
fro,  and  in  the  yearly  breaking  up  of  the  es- 
tablishment ;  and  for  this  reason  the  Bishop  is 
about  to  move  the  headquarters  of  his  mission 
to  Norfolk  Island,  the  cbmate  of  which  is  suffi- 
ciently warm  to  enable  the  Melanesian  natives 
to  remain  there  without  risk  throughout  the 
year.  It  msy  not  be  known  to  many  of  our 
readers  that  Norfolk  Island  —  formerly  a  penal 
settlement  for  the  worst  class  of  convicts  from 
Australia  —  is  now  inhabited  by  the  Pitcairn 
Islanders,  having  been  made  over  to  them  by 
the  Government  when  transportation  to  Eastern 
Australia  ceased,  their  numbers  having  become 
too  greut  for  Pitcairn  Island.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  over-estimate  the  peculiar  qualifications  of 
Dr.  Patteson  for  this  work.  To  most  men  the 
great  diversity  of  dialects  to  be  encountered 
would  be  an  insuperable  obstacle ;  but  the  Bish- 
op is  poSMSse-i  of  a  rare  talent  for  languages, 
by  which  be  is  enabled  to  master  them  with 
wondeifal  rapidity  —  not  merely  in  a  superfi- 
cial way  for  the  purposes  of  conversation,  but 
as  a  philologist  of  the  very  highest  order. 
Nearly  every  bummer  the  grammar  and  vocab- 
ulary of  a  new  dialect  are  composed  by  him, 
whilst  he  teaches  every  day  in  three  or  four 
difierent  languages.  A  printing  press  is  kept 
in  constant  use  in  this  institution  als^o,  and  is 
worked  by  the  natives.  The  practical  difficulty 
of  teaching  some  sixty  students,  speaking  up- 
wards of  a  doien  dinerent  languages,  is  got 
over  by  adopting  one  of  them,  best  suited  for  the 
purpose,  as  a  standard,  and  making  them  all 


learn  it  Tliis  also  enables  them  to  ocMBmaDi- 
cate  amongst  each  other,  which  would  be  otlier- 
wise  impracticable.  The  Bishop  has  a  pecu- 
liarly winning  manner,  and  he  doen  not  assnn&e, 
as  many  do^  a  tone  of  superiority  towards  his 
native  scholars,  but  treats  them  in  every  wmj^ 
as  equals,  sitting  down  to  meals  with  theaMpd 
in  point  of  jact  raising  them  up,  as  it  wen^lb  A 
level  with  himself.  The  consequence  is  Miat 
his  influence  over  them  is  unbounded,  and  &ey 
regard  him  with  the  strongest  feeling*  tof  afifoo- 
tion  and  respect.  —  Blackwood's  Magaaifm^ 


M .  Athavasb  CoQtrBRBL  pere,  fot  Wtfty 
years  the  pastor  of  the  RefonqiKl  (SwtHk  in 
Paris  and  the  head  of  its  Preshfliryt  i^  ^^^^ 
within  the  last  week  in  Paris  in  ^  TSJp  year. 
He  was 'one  of  the  least  orthodox-ofllli  French 
Protestant  clergy,  and  is  generally mkratood 
to  have  been  almost,  if  not  quite,  a  l^itarian. 
He  was  in  great  part  educated  by  his  aunt,  — 
an  English  ladv,  well  known  to  Sir  Roundeil 
Palmer  and  other  hymnolo^ists  for  one  or  two 
very  beautilul  hymns,  —  Miss  Helen  Maria 
Williams.  M.  Cfoquerel  was  one  of  the  cari- 
ous group  of  clergy  returned  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  under  the  Republican  Government  of 
1848,  when  the  celebrated  heretic  I*amennais 
and  the  equally  celebrated  Dominican  Lacor- 
daire  were  also  returned.  M.  Coquerel  sup* 
ported  the  Government  of  General  Cavai^auc, 
and  afterwards  that  of  the  Prince  President 
Louis  Napoleon ;  and  he  even,  Protestant  as  he 
was,  fi^ave  his  support  to  the  Roman  expedition 
of  the  former  in  1849,  sent  to  support  the  tern- 

f»oral  power  of  the  Pope.  Probably  his  motive, 
iko  tnat  of  the  great  OJeanists  Thiers  and 
Guixot,  was  in  reality  as  much  jealousy  of 
Italy,  and  a  desire  to  see  France  dictating  the 
ecclesiastical  policy  of  Europe,  as  any  less  dis- 
interested motive.  '^SpeotcUor, 


"Have  you  ever  had  your  hair  singed? 
That  is  the  last  new  invention  of  the  liair-dresaer. 
I  went  to  Marsh's  the  other  day  to  have  my  hair 
cut,  and  was  much  astonished  when  I  was 
asked  if  I  should  like  also  to  hav^  it  sin^^d. 
'  No,  thank  you '  I  said  at  once  and  decidedly, 
feeling  rather  ofiended  at  the  notion  of  being 
treated  like  a  horse.  But  then  I  retuemberd 
that  the  Houyhnhnms  are  after  all  a  civilised 
race  of  beings  ;  I  proceeded  to  inquire  further 
into  this  matter ;  and  in  the'eod  I  had  my  hair 
singed  for  eighteen  pence.  The  attendant 
lighted  a  long  taper,  and  taking  the  h^ir  upon 
his  comb  tuft  by  tuft  as  he  hsd  already  done  in 
cutting  it,  burnt  all  its  extremities.  The  sup- 
position is  that  the  hair  so  treated  is  f^caled  up 
at  the  points,  becomes  more  moist  and  vigorous, 
and  also  less  liable  to  split.  About  tln-^  I  know 
nothing.  But  the  process  was  new  to  me  and 
I  thought  it  worthy  of  a  note." —  Once  a  Week, 
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SOOM  FOB  HIS  L0HD8HIP. 
I 

▲  OHARADB. 

Bt  the  Dxan  of  Cartbrbubt. 

M90U  fbt  hii  LonMif^ !  sp  XhA  street 

Fall  stalelj  roll  tbe  welf-M  bays, 
As,  all  in  trim  their  chief  to  meet,  ' 

Our  town  its  ghostly  staff  dttplaja : 
And  thus,  with  ritual  and  procession, 
JAjJint  is  yielded  in  possession. 

Boom  for  his  Lordship  !  through  the  crowd 

The  message  all  unheeded  fares ; 
Amid  the  buzz  of  yoices  loud, 
Not  one  peroefves,  and  no  one  cares : 
For  men  regard,  in  ra»)w»j  throng, 
My  second  only,  right  or  wrong. 

Boom  for  his  Lordship  I  German  spas 
In  yain  have  done  their  best  to  sare ; 
80,  grasped  in  Death's  relentless  claws. 
He  back  must  travel  o'er  the  wave, 
In  oaken  chest,  a  souttess  thia^, 
Grim  burden  for  my  third  to  bnng. 

Boom  for  his  Lordship  f  ^ei«,  and  how  % 

His  titles  and  his  rank  are  past ; 
His  splendid  talents  count  not  now, 
For  Heaven's  own  doom  is  come  at  last. 
Unless  his  sonl  be  cleansed  from  sin. 
Not  e'en  my  whoU  will  let  him  in. 

•"^Argotjf, 


▲  SITHKER  lOTL. 

Walktno  on6  summer-day,  with  lazy  tread 
And  downcast  eyes,  in  meditative  mood, 
I  heard  the  murmur  of  the  coming  storm. 
Clouds,  mountain-vast,  and  crowned  with  peer- 
less white. 
Peak  above  p«ak,  in  wild  abandoBment 
Uprose  in  heav'n,  and  dipt  all  sunshine  from 
Tne  wood  and  field  ;  and  sudden  stillness  dung 
About  the  earth.    Tet,  now,  far-off  was  heard. 
Far-off,  and  yet  as  near  (so  close  it  seemed). 
The  murmurous  rustle  of  thick-foliagod 
Trees;  then  distant  bleat  of  sheep  unsheltered 
And  afraid ;  and  then  again  the  murmar 
Low  of  tremulous  leaves,  as  if  appalled : 
Theli  came,  noir  heard,  and  now  not  lieafd, 

ebbing 
And  flowing  on  the  restful  air  a  low, 
Sweet  song  as  of  some  maiden  fair. 

At  Alt 
Mine  eyes  I  raised,  and  lo !  towards  me  caroe, 
More  welcome  than  in  death  the  hope  of  life, 
My  Isobel  (though  then  not  mine) ;  and  as 
The  breaking  glory  of  the  East,  to  one, 
Who,  tost  of  tumultuous  thought;  has  lain 

through 
All  the  life-long,  weary  night,  kmging  for 
Pay,  that  he  may  rise  and  mingle  with  the 


World ;  so  to  my  soul  her  advent  seemed,  and 
Silent  joy  brolse  loose  through  all  my  frame. 

The 
Lerei  sward,  eirt  round  with  trees,  awhile  we 
Paced,  then  silently,  as  stoops  some  lily  to  tbe 
Westward  gale,  she  stooped,  and  I  stood 
Wond'ring  why  she  bent  thus  lowly  towards 

the 
Earth  and  spoke  no  word ;  and  as  the  lily, 
Bising,  seems  to  us  more  wondrous  fair  for 
Bending  from  our  sight  awhile,  filling  what 
Now  was  void  with  light  and  beauty ;  so  she  : 
And  when  she  rose  she  held  in  one  white  hand 
Two  tender  flowers,  blue  as  Italian  skies. 
On  one  frail,  life-enclosing  stem  allied ; 
And  turning  towards  me  her  fair  face  she 

smiled  — ^ 
And  O  1  her  smile  was  as  the  bursting  of 
All  beauty  on  the  sight  of  one  who  had 
Been  blind,  but  now,  and  suddenly,  by  hands 
Unseen,  restored  to  sight ;  and  in  her  ejea 
A  bright  light  ^atber^  confusing  me. 
And  from  her  lips  broke  musically  -^— 

But  soft :  a  beatiflc  dream :  a  joy 

That  held  me  from  all  earthly  things  as  by 

A  spell :  the  passionate  uttenng  of 

Words,  soul-laden,  that  no  man   may  know : 

the 
Meeting  of  two  lips  tiiat  yet  no  meeting 
Knew:   the  welding  of  two  souls  on  love's 

high 
Altar-piece,  with  blaze  of  lightnings  for  onr 
Heavenly  witnesses,  and  deep-voiced  thunder 
For  our  priestly  music:  love  burst  its  bonds  — 
As  from  her  nest  some  eagle-pinioned  bird  — 
And  she  is  mine. 

J.  M . 
—  TempU  Bar. 


8CIBNCE  AND  RELIGION. 

I  tiw  in  dream  where  met  proud  rivers  twain 
From  the  east  and  west  -—  one  without  storm 

or  stain. 
Clear-eyed  and  paved  with  crystal,  as  to  glass 
The  merest  speck  that  in  the  air  might  pass 
Above  it ;  —  the  other  from  remoter  spnngs. 
Soiled  with  long  travel  and  passionate   ont- 

goings, 
Full-veined,  and  swoll'n  with  ore  fttna  the  iron 

rock, 
Impetuous  sped  to  meet  it.    At  the  shock 
Earth  reeled,  and  heaven  grew  dark  with  sadden 

gloam 
Abeve  th'  impenetrable  spray.    What  wonder 
If  men's  eyes,  baffled  by  the  blinding  foani^ 
Saw  not  beyond,  where  'scaped  the  smoke  amA 

thunder 
Through  prosperous  fields,  bright  blason'd  fold 

on  fold  T- 
One  dear  strong  streasi  -« their  glorious  eonrse 

they  hold! 
—  Spectator.  9.  B. 
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.  From  Tbe  London  Quarterly  Bevtew. 

« 

The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev,  Samuel 
Wesley^  M,A.^  Rector  of  Epworth,  By 
L.  Ttbrman.  London:  Simpkin^Mar- 
sluilli  and  Co  Sold  also  at  66,  Pater- 
noster Row.     1866. 

If  Samuel  Wesley,  the  Rector  of  Ep- 
wortb,  had  not  been  the  father  of  the  We»- 
leys,  his  memoirs  would  have  been  well 
worthy  of  pnblication.  The  life  of  a  bnsy, 
learned,  country  rector,  between  1690  and 
1730 ;  a  man  of  vicrorous  sense,  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  affairs  of  Church  and 
State,  and  in  the  controTcrsies  of  that  po- 
lemical period ;  of  one  who,  at  intervals  of 
some  years,  attended  three  Convocations, 
and  who  wrote  the  defence  of  Sacheveyell ; 
could  not  fail,  if  only  one  could  get  a  fair 
look  into  it,  to  afford  a  student  of  English 
history  much  entertainment  and  instruction. 
In  Samdel  Wesley's  case,  moreover,  thefe 
are  additional  and  special  points  of  interest 

He  had  been  brought  up  a  Dissenter ;  he 
intermarried  with  one  or  the  most  distin- 
guished Dissenting  families;  and  yet  he 
went  over,  even  before  his  marriage,  from  a 
Dissenting  theological  academy  to  Oxford, 
and  from  Nonconformity  to  the  Church  of 
England.  In  after-life  he  prosecuted  a  severe 
personal  controversy  with  his  old  Dissenting 
friends.  In  his  early  manhood,  although  he 
had  abandoned  Dissent,  he  co-operated  with 
a  well-known  Dissenting  publisher,  his  wife's 
brother-in-law,  Dunton,  m  conducting  the 
Atikeniah  Oracle^  a  periodical  paper  of  not  a 
little  note  in  its  time.  At  this  period,  also, 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  ready  and  vigor- 
oin  pamphleteer.  In  after-life,  as  an  ex- 
Dissenter  and  also  a  writer  against  Dissent, 
and  again  as  a  Low  Churchman  and  Whig, 
who  had  become  a  sapporter  of  the  Tory 
and  High  Church  P^tv,  he  became  a 
marked  man,  and  suffered  grievously  in  his 
parish  from  political  malignity.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  learned  clergymen  of  his  time, 
as  his  Letter  to  his  Curate,  even  without 
bis  folio  on  Job,  would  suffice  to  prove.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  raciest  English  writers 
of  hia  time.  No  country  parson  ooald  well 
have  had  to  endure  more  hardships  and  tore 
troubles  than  he ;  none,  it  is  certain,  coald 
have  borne,  and  borne  up  against  them,  with 
braver  patience.  Aidea  by  hiq  wonderful 
wifi»,  with  whom,  however,  he  had  many  and 
serious  differences  of  judgment,  he  brought 
Qp,  amid  penury  and  tribulation,  a  family  of 
sons  and  daughters,  incomparable  for  the 
wit,  intelligence,  and  aocomplishments, 
which  were  distributed  amonsst  toem,  liber- 
ally, as  it  would  seem,  to  iQl,  although  in 


various  kinds  and  in  drfferent  proportions  to 
each.  And  the  letters  written  by  the  Bee- 
tor  to  his  sons,  when  absent  at  school  an^  at 
college,  afe  unrivalled,  so  far  as  we  know, 
among  similar  productions,  for  their  combi- 
naMon  of  raoy  vigour  and  tenderness,  of  hu- 
mour and  wisdom.  The  rector's  prile,  in- 
deed, seems  to  have  been  cfaaracteristieally 
picturesque  and  vivid. 

The  memoirs  of  sueir  a  man  would,  w^ 
repeat,  have  been  well  worehy  of  publica- 
tion, if  he  had  not  been  the  father  of  the 
Wesleys.  But  when  we  add  to  such  consid- 
erations as  we  have  indicated  that  of  his 
sons,  two  were  John  and  Charles  Wesley, 
the  question  of  his  influence,  as  a  father, 
upon  the  mind  and  character  of  those  who  ' 
were  to  take  soch  a  part  as  the  Wesleys 
did  in  the  great  religions  revival  of  the  last 
century,  becomes  not  only  interesting  in  it- 
self, but  even  a  point  of  some  importance  in 
relation  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  mod- 
em England.  Especially  does  this  appear 
to  be  the  case,  when  it  is  found  that  some  of 
the  points  most  characteristic  of  the  Method- 
ism of  the  sons,  had  their  original  in  the 
Churchmaiiship  of  their  father. 

We  have  already  in  this  Journal,  from  the 
sources  which  at  the  time  were  ait  our  dispo- 
sal, given  some  account  of  the  Rector  of 
Epworth,  in  connection  with  notices  of  hia 
ancestry  in  general,  on  both  sides,  so  far  as 
his  genealogy  is  kiMwn.  *  But  Mr.  T^^ 
man^i  researches  have  placed  some  very  im* 
portaat  additioiNil  maiterial  in  our  hands. 
Moreover,  in  his  interesting  and  valuable 
volume,  Mr.  Tyerman,  as  regarda  a  few 
points  of  leading  importance,  has  taken  • 
view  of  the  Rector's  eharaeter  somewhat  at 
variance  with  our  own.  And,  furtbermorei 
it  is  our  intentioD,  at  an  early  period,  to  imr* 
nish,  so  far  as  we  BMiy  be  able,  such  a  sketch 
as  the  evidence  now  accumulated  from  v»* 
rious  quarters  seems  to  authenticate,  of  the 
earlier  history,  and  of  the  character  in  kit 
vigorous  prime,  of  the  Reotor's  son,  John, 
the  founder  of  Methodism.  For  these  rea- 
sons, and  especially  as  preliminary  to  our 
article  on  John  Wesley,  we  have  determined 
to  devote  the  present  article  to  a  more  dia^ 
tinct  exhibition  than  has  hitherto  been  given 
of  the  speeial  featurea  in  the  character  of 
the  Rector  of  Epworth. 

We  ahall  jpa«  lightly  over  ihoae  pointa 
in  Samuel  Wesley's  character  respecting 
wUeh  there  can  be  little  controversy,  even 
though,  ai  to  one  of  them,  hia  enthoiiaatia 

*  See  No.  XLin.  of  thts  Joaniftl.  Tbe  Artlole 
relbrred  to,  "The  Aaeettrf  of  the  Weelejni,'*  k  r» 
printed  In  Dr.  Btfrg *b  Kuaytjbr  tht  Timet.  See  alM 
a  noCloe  of  Tfermaa't  l*ifif  qJT  Samml  WUUfft  Sen,, 
in  No.  LII.  of  this  Journal. 
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and  admiring  biographer  holds  an  opinion 
as  decisive  as  it  is  singular.  And  we  shall 
make  no  attempt  to  mve  an  historical  out- 
line of  his  life ;  partly  because  we  did  this 
to  some  extent  in  the  article  to  which  we 
haye  ahready  referred,  and  to  which  the 
present  paper  may  be  considered  as  a  sup- 
plement, and  partly  because  Mr.  Tyerman's 
book  is  accessible  to  aM  our  readers,  and 
ouff ht  to  be  in  the  hands  of  alL 

It  was,  doubtless,  a  great  misfortune  for 
Samuel  Wesley,  as  respected  the  early  de- 
velopment of  his  character,  that  he  was  so 
soon  deprived  of  his  father's  care  and 
guidance.  He  was  but  sixteen  years  old, 
when  (in  1678)  his  father,  John  Wesley, 
the  persecuted  but  able  and  great-hearted 
sectary  of  South  Dorset,  died,  worn  out 
with  suffering,  though  still  young  in  years.  * 
Toung  Samuel  was  ambitious  and  persevere 
ing,  with  a  prodigious  power  of  work  in 
him ;  he  had  keen  and  vigorous  sense,  with 
a  strong  turn  for  satire  and  for  "  tagging 
rhymes,"  but  with  no  refinement  of  taste 
and  little  delicacy  of  feeling.  He  was  cer- 
tainly out  of  his  place  when  he  became  a 
student  at  a  Dissentins  theological  semi- 
nary, for  he  had  no  spiritual  vocation,  at 
that  time,  to  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  And,  for  a  youth  of  his  temper 
and  abilities,  no  course  could  be  so  inviting 
or  so  natural  as  to  go  to  the  University  at 
which,  before  the  national  unity  had  been 
broken  by  religious  intolerance,  his  fore- 
&thera  had  ^duated  in  successive  gener- 
ations. It  is  little  wonder,  accordingly, 
that  in  1668  he  left  the  Stoke  Newington 
Academjr  for  Oxford ;  and  no  ffreat  won- 
der that  in  abandoning  Dissent  ne  became 
a  Tory  Churchman,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  what  Oxford  was  in  1685. 

Samuel  Wesley's  poetry,  we  take  leave 
still  to  think,  in  common  with  all  the  world, 
except  his  last  biographer,  is,  for  the  most 
part,  mere  doggerdl.  Here  and  there,  how- 
ever, even  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  there  are 
good  passages,  while  occasionally,  both  in 
the  Mupolis*  Hymn  and  elsewhere,  his  verses 
show  not  only  vigour  and  fair  polish,  but 
poetic  Reeling  and  fire.  His  Letter  to  a 
Curate  is  a  very  capital  piece  of  prose, 
writing,  both  for  matter  and  style.  His 
folio  on  Job  is  most  erudite,  and  its  Latini- 
ty  is  good,  although  the  credit  of  its  style 
probably  belongs  to  bis  son  Samuel. 

He  was  an  honest,  hard-working,  sel^ 
denying  man,  but  a  very  poor  man  of  busi- 
ness. His  worst  feature  is  his  time-serving 
in  matters  political  and  ecclesiastical ;  one 


of  his  best  is  his  dutiful  care  of  his  widowed 
mother,  the  Dissenting  relict  of  his  secta- 
rian father.  Although  himself  often  in  bit- 
ter penury,  and  always  in  straits,  he  never 
omitted  to  make  up  an  annual  ten  pounds 
for  his  mother.  From  him  such  a  contri- 
bution was  nothing  less  than  nobly  gener- 
ous. There  were  those  nearly  related  to 
her  and  her  persecuted  husband  who  might 
have  done  handsomely  for  the  widow,  but 
seem  to  have  done  little  or  nothii^.  Her  poor 
threadbare  son,  with  his  large  Ul-clad  and 
ill-fed  family,  never  failed  her,  in  his  most 
agonising  distress. 

The  &ctor  was,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
a  strict  disciplinarian.  In  his  parish  he 
must  have  been  often  accounted  stern  ;  and 
in  his  family  he  sometimes  seems  almost 
harsL  Both  his  wife  and  his  children,  how- 
ever, had  wills  of  their  own.  And,  on  the 
whole,  as  will  be  shown  by-and-by,  his 
character  shines  as  that  of  an  exemplary 
parish  minister  and  a  wise  and  most  affec- 
tionate father. 

But  Mr.  Tyerman  will  scarcely  allow 
that  there  was  any  blemish  in  the  character 
of  his  hero.  And,  in  particular,  be  holds 
him  free  from  the  imputation  of  time-serv- 
ing. To  our  thinking,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  feature  of  his  character  is  written  so 
plainly  on  his  history,  except  his  brave  en- 
durance and  his  honest  hard  work.  All 
that  can  be  said  in  extenuation  is,  that  it 
was  the  fault  of  his  age,  and  partly  the  fruit 
of  his  poverty  and  sore  distress.  It  was  the 
infirmity  of  a  man  who  through  life  was 
hard  pressed  to  find  even  food  for  his  fami- 
ly. He  had  to  begin  at  the  University  as 
a  servitor  and  pensioner.  In  that  capacity 
he  won  his  bread,  going  to  Oxford  with 
forty-five  shillings  in  his  pocket,  and  leav- 
ing it  with  ten  pounds,  having  absolutely 
maintained  himself  as  a  student,  by  acting 
as  a  menial  ^to  the  wealthy  or  high-born 
commoners,  tiy  favouring  their  humours,  by 
cramming  them  for  their  rehearsab  and  ex- 
aminations, and  by  writing  their  essays  and 
exercises. 

Being  thus  trained,  by  poverty  and  need, 
in  habits  of  servility  to  those  in  power  and 
place,  we  find  that  on  occasion  of  the  birth 
of  the  Prmce  of  Wales,  **  the  Old  Pretend- 
er," he  published,  after  Midsummer,  1688, 
and  in  the  same  volume  with  the  congratu- 
latory verses,  composed  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, by  the  Popish  Fellows  of  Magdalen 
College,  some  sorry  but  most  fulsome  lines, 
entitled,  Strenos  NatalitioR,  in  which  '*  great 
James"  is  flattered,  while  a  ooarse  and 
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▼indictiye  allusion  is  thrown  in  to  the  fate 
of  Monmouth  in  his  rebellion.* 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was 
after  James's  visit  to  Oxford,  when  he  so 
ffroflsly  insulted  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen 
(September,  1687) ;  that  it  was  afler  the 
king,  by  an  unheard-of  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power,  had  Imposed  on  that  College  the 
I^opish  Fellows  whom  the  College  would 
have  rejected ;  that  it  was  afler  the  impris- 
onment of  the  Seven  Bishops,  f 

William,  however,  landea  on  the  5th  of 
November  following,  and  the  first  writer  to 
CHiblish  a  pamphlet  in  vindication  of  the 
jEKevolution  was  the  same  needy  scribe  who 
had  been  one  of  the  very  last  to  flatter 
James,  who  had  flattered  him  at  a  time, 
but  a  few  months  before,  when  almost  the 
-whole  nation,  Churchmen,  Nonconformists, 
and  mere  politicians,  with  one  consent, 
were  inflamed  with  indignation  against 
liim. 

Mr.  lyerman  has  proved  that  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  thai  the  Rector  was, 
throughout  life,  a  High  Churchman.  It  is, 
iindoS)tedly,  a  mistake.  He  was  ordained 
Deacon,  at  Bromley,  in  Kent,  by  Sprat, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  during  the  trial  of  the 
Seven  Bishops,  at  a  time  when  Sprat  was 
the  object  of  general  execration  because  of 
his  sympathv  with  the  tyrant  James,  so 
that,  as  Mr.  I^erman  says,  '*  while  the  air 
rang  with  loud  huzzas  for  the  pettecuted 
prelates,  it  was  also  filled  with  execrations 
Bf^&inst  Sprat  and  his  fawning  associates.'* 
This  was  at  the  very  time  that  Wesley's 
Strencs  NataliticB  was  in  the  ^ress,  and 
when,  no  doubt,  he  was  expecting  a  dona- 
tion, if  not  a  preferment,  as  the  guerdon  of 
his  minstrelsy.  It  was,  to  sav  the  least,  un- 
fortunate that  he  should  nave  received 
deaisbn's  orders  at  this  period  from  such  a 
man  as  Sprat.  If  he  could  not  wait,  —  he 
would  have  had  to  wait  only  a  few  days,  — 
for  the  Bishop  of  London,  he  might  have 
applied  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  his  true 
(fiocesan,  or  to  the  Bishop,  of  Winchester, 
for    ordination.     Nevertneless,  from    the 

*8ee  the  Article  on  "The  Aneestrf  of  the  Wet- 
leyij'*  before  referred  to. 

t  we  need  liAfdly  now  remind  the  atudent  of 
MethodUt  history,  especUll j  If  he  be  also  a  reader 
of  this  Journal,  that  the  storr  which  Macaulay  has 
ado|>ted  In  his  HUtory  of  England^  to  the  effect 
that  Bamnel  Wesley  preached  on  occasion  of  James 
the  8eoond*s  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  ser- 
nMHi  afi^nst  the  King's  Declaration .  from  the  text, 
**  Be  it  known  unto  thee,  O  King,  that  we  will  not 
serve  thy  gods/'  &c.  has  arixcn  out  of  a  conftosion 
of  persons,  and  Is  quite  without  foundation,  &  re- 
lated of  Mr.  Wesley.  The  real  hero  of  the  story  is 
not  Mr.  Wesley,  but  the  Kev.  John  Berry,  not  the 
father,  but  the  fkther-in-law  of  Samuel  Wesley,  Jun., 
the  poet  and  satirist  of  Westminster  School  and  of 
Tirerton  Grammar  School. 


time  of  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary, 
throughout  their  reign,  Mr.  Samuel  Wesley 
remained  a  Low  Churcbman.  He  dedi- 
cated his  Life  of  Christ  to  Queen  Mary,  and 
in  the  body  of  that  metrical  publication  he 
went  so  far  in  flattery  as  to  i;epre8ent  **  our 
^eat  Mary  "  as  '*  filling  the  second  place  " 
in  heaven  after  the  virgin  Mother.  He 
paid  assiduous  court  to  Tillotson,  the  great 
ecclesiastical  friend  and  counsellor  of  Mary 
and  her  husband.  From  Mary,  in  conse- 
quence, he  obtained  the  living  of  Epworth, 
although  the  living  did  not  fall  into  his  oc- 
cupancy until  after  her  death. 

in  1705,  at  which  time  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Duchess  with  the  Queen,  was  the  chief  pil- 
lar of  the  moderate  Whigs,  Mr.  Wesley 
had  published  an  elaborate  poem,  in  eulogy 
of  the  ^eat  Duke,  which  was  **  dedicated 
to  the  Kight  Honourable  Master  Godol- 
phin,"  at  that  time  the  most  powerful 
among  the  ministers  of  the  Queen.  The 
poem  procured  the  Rector  a  military  chap- 
laincy, which,  however,  he  soon  lost  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having,  as  Mr.  Tyerman 
savs,  '*  withdrawn  his  promise  to  vote  for 
Whichcott,  the  Dissenters'  candidate,"  at 
the  General  Election  of  1705.  The  truth 
is,  that  throughout  Anne's  reign  her  person- 
al feelings  were  in  favour  of  High  Church 
principles.  This  was  well  understood  in 
the  country,  and  especially  was  known  and 
felt  among  the  clergy.  At  the  same  time, 
William's  powerful  influence  in  favour  of 
mo<^ation  and  toleration,  if  not  compre- 
hension, was  withdrawn.  Hence  the  bigot- 
rv  and  oppressive  claims  of  Charchmen  on  • 
the  one  hand,  and  the  resentment  and  bit- 
terness of  Dissenters,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  continually  increasing ;  and  it  became 
more  and  more  difficult  for  a  clergyman  to 
temporise,  or  to  hold  a  moderate  position. 
About  the  same  time  Mr.  Wesley  became 
involved  in  a  personal  quarrel  and  contro- 
versy with  his  old  Dissenting  co-religionists, 
which  helped  to  urge  him  into  the  position 
of  a  High  Churchman.  Still  it  is  not  easy 
to  excuse  the  length  to  which  he  presently 
went  in  High  Church  partisknship. 

For  the  same  man  who  puljisned  a  ful- 
Bome  elegy  on  Tillotson  m  1695,  when 
William  was  king,  defended  Sacheverell  in 
1710,  when  High  Churchism  was  rising  fast 
into  ascendancy;  when  the  credit  of  the 
Marlborodghs  with  the  Queen  was  gone, 
and  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Masham  was  ap- 
proaching to  supremacy.  The  man  who 
undertook  to  wnte  Sacheverell's  defence, 
however  certain  it  may  be  that  he  was  a 
Low  Churchman  daring  the  leiga  of  Wil- 
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liam,  mast  h»ye  been  a  very  High  Church- 
man in  1710,  M  he  had  been  a  very  high 
partisan  of  James  before  the  aatumn  of 
less  —  that  is,  before  the  landing  o'f  Wil- 
Uam.  And  we  cannot  help  remembering 
*\%stt  Qyeen  Anne  herself  was  known  to  be 
a  High  Churchwoman ;  that  the  Queen's 
chaplains  formed  part  of  the  procession  of 
dergy  which,  on  occasion  of  Sacheverell's 
impeachment,  ei^thered  to  WesUninster  Hall 
to  meet  and  nail  the  champion  of  High 
Church  bitterness  and  intoleraDce;  and 
that,  within  a  few  months  after  Sacheye- 
rell's  trial,  the  Tories  had  finally  supplanted 
the  Wh^  in  the  Queen's  counsels.  Mr. 
Tyerman,  who  has  the  merit  not  only  of 
knowing  all  that  is  to  be  known  about  the 
Bector  of  Epworth,  but  of  honestly  looking 
in  the  face  the  fhcts  which  are  the  most 
strongly  opposed  to  his  high  estimate  of  his 
'hero,  having  shown  who  and  what  Sache 
verell  was,  and  shown  that  Wesley  was  un- 
doubtedly tiie  writer  of  his  defence,  adds 
the  foUowing  comment  on  the  matter :  **  We 
regret  this  for  a  twofold  reason ;  first,  be- 
cause Sacheverell,  however  able,  was  a  tur- 
bulent priest,  not  worthy  of  the  help  oif 
such  a  man  as  the  Rector  of  Epworth  was ; 
and,  secondly,  because  it  proves  that  Wes- 
ley, who  began  his  life  as  a  moderate 
Churchman,  and  an  admirer  of  Archbishop 
TiUotson,  was  now  a  partisan  of  the 
High  Church  clique,  and  allied  with  men 
who  regarded  the  Dissenters  with  the  bit- 
terest hostility."  ♦  Mr.  Tyerman,  indeed, 
alleges  as  a  material  extenuation,  that^ur- 
ing  the  previous  six  years,  Mr.  Wesle^ad 
been  roughly  handled  in  controversy  by  the 
Dissenters.    There  were,  however,  without 

Question,  severe  provocations  given  to  the 
^isdenters  in  connection  with  that  contro- 
versy, and  there  were  faults  on  both  sides. 
An^  the  descendant  of  the  Wesl^ys  and 
the  Whites,  who  himself  had  married  an 
Annesley,  and  whose  own  father  had  suf- 
fered, as  a  godly  Dissenter,  such  wrongs  at 
the  hismds  of  Episcopalians,  o^ht  ne7er  to 
have  become  the  partisan  of  Sacheverell. 
Meantime,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
some  years  bftfdre  this,  Mr.  Wesley  had 
dedicated  his  History  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  to  Queen  Anne.  It  is  likely  that 
the  influeDce  ot  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
had  helped  him  to  obtain  permission  to 
make  that  dedication.  But  the  duke  was 
out  of  favour  now,  and  the  Bector  had  gone 
round  with  the  times. 

Pope,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Hector's  son  Samuel,  in  writing  to  Swift  in 
1780  on  behalf  of  the  Rector's  Commentary 


on  Job^  speaks  of  him  as  '*  an  old  Tory  and 
a  sufferer  for  the  Church  of  England," 
whom.  Whig  as  he  and  Swift  both  were,  he 
desired  Swift  to  do  his  best  to  serve.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  during  the  last  five- 
and-twenty  years  of  his  life,  he  passed  for  a 
Tory  and  a  Hi^h  Churchman;  and  he 
found  this  reputation  inconvenient  when  be 
came  to  solicit  a  third  queen,  Queen  Caro- 
line, to  accept  the  dedication  of  a  book  from 
him  —  viz.  his  work  on  Job.  Moreover,  bis 
son  Samuel,  trained  by  both  father  and 
mother  as  a  High  Churchman,  and  having 
a  reputation  as  a  witty  and  vigorous  Tory 
satinst,  found  special  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  promoting  his  father's  wishes  in  regard 
to  the  dedication.  It  is  to  this  the  old  gen- 
tleman refers,  in  the  foUowing  extract  from 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  son  Samuel 
about  this  matter :  — 


"  I  guess  at  the  particulars,  that  you  have  let 
your  wit  too  loose  against  some  favourites ; 
which  is  often  more  hijp^hly  resented,  and  harder 
to  be  pardoned,  than  if  yon  had  done  it  a$i;aiiMt 
greater  persons.  It  seems,  then,  that  original 
sin  goes  sometimes  upwards  as  well  as  down- 
wards; and  we  must  sufier  for  our  offspring. 
Though,  notwithstanding  this  disappointment, 
I  shaU  never  think  it  a '  misfortnne  to  hare  been 
your  father/  I  am  sensible  it  would  avail  little 
for  me  to  plead,  in  proof  of  my  loyalty,  the 
having  written  and  printed  the  first  thing  that 
appeared  in  defence  of  the  Government  after 
the  accession  of  King  William  and  Qmeen 
Mary  to  the  crown  (which  was  an  annwer  to  a 
speech  without  doors),  and  that  I  wrote  a  great 
many  little  pieces  more,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
with  the  same  view ;  and  that  I  ever  had  the 
most  tender  affection  and  the  deepest  venera- 
tion for  my  sovereign  and  the  royal  family ;  on 
which  account  (it  is  no  secret  to  yon,  though  it 
is  to  most  others)  I  have  underg^me  the  moat 
sensible  pains  and  inconveniences  of  roy  whole 
life,  and  that  for  a  great  many  years  toother ; 
and  yet  have  sdll,  I  thank  God,  retained  my 
integrity  firm  and  immovable,  till  I  bave  con- 
quered at  the  last. 

"  I  must  confess,  I  had  the  pardonable  vani- 
ty (when  I  had  dedicated  two  books  before  to 
two  of  our  Engliiih  Queens,  Qne'h  Mary  and 
Queen  Anne)  to  desire  to  iD8crit>e  a  third, 
which  has  cost  me  ten  times  as  m«ich  labour  a^ 
all  the  rest,  to  her  gracious  Majesty  Queen 
Caroline,  who,  I  have  heard,  is  an  encoureger 
of  learning.  And  this  work,  I  am  sure,  needt 
a  royal  encouragement,  whether  or  do  it  may 
deserve  it.  Neither  would  I  vet  despair  of  it, 
had  I  any  IHend  who  wonld  fairly  represent 
that  and  me  to  her  Majesty.  Be  that  as  it 
p1ea<«eth  Him  in  whose  hands  are  the  hearta  of 
all  the  princes  upon  earth ;  and  who  tnmeth 
them  whithersoever  He  pleases." — TraKiuar'a 
Wedey  of  Epworth,  pp.  409,  410. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reference 
at  the  cloee  of  the  first  paragraph  cited  is  to 
the  well-known  althougn  (as  Mr.  Eark  and 
Mr.  Tyerman  have  shown)  greatly  exagge- 
rated disagreement  between  Mrs.  Wesley 
and  her  husband,  in  regard  to  the  Rector's 
pra3ring  (or  King  William  in  the  family. 
Mrs.  WesW  conld  not  reconcile  such 
prayers  for  William  with  her  enthusiastic  and 
religiotts  Jacobitism.  She  would  not  her- 
self have  been  capable  of  showing  so  much 
pliancy  in  political  and  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters as  her  husband.  Nevertheless,  in  his 
latest  years,  the  Rector  seems  to  have  fully 
believed  in  his  own  consistency  throughout 
his  course.  He  boasted  in  his  explanatory 
and  defensive  letter  to  his  brother,  Dr. 
Wesley,  that  he  had  "  bred  up  "  all  his  fam- 
ily in  his  own  principles  and  practices, 
among  which  he  specifies  in  particular  "  a 
steady  opposition  to  such  as  are  open  or 
secret  friends  to  the  Great  Rebellion,  or  to 
any  such  principles  as  do  but  squint  towards 
the  same  practices ;  so  that  he  hopes  they 
are  all  staunch  High  Church,  and  for  invio- 
lable passive  obedience."  This  was  really 
by  no  means  consistent  with  his  having  been 
first  in  the  field  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Wil- 
liam. Nevertheless,  when  we  remember 
how  almost  all  the  world,  and  especially  the 
chief  politicians  and  Churchmen,  went 
round  to  the  cause  of  William;  how,  in 
particular,  so  distinguished  a  Churchman  as 
oherlock  justified  his  adhesion  to  the  King 
de  factOy  although  he  bad  so  deeply  disap- 
proved of  the  dethronement  of  one  whom 
ne  had  believed  to  be  king  by  Divine  right; 
.  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  a  needy  young 
clergyman,  just  entering  life,  should  easily 
transfer  his  allegiance  and  his  too  fulsome 
homage  firom  a  king  whom  the  nation  had 
rejected  to  one  whom  Europe  admired.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  the  Rector  had  a  su- 
perlative admiration  for  men  in  power  and 
place,  an  extravagant  subserviency  for  the 
throne:  his  politics  were  always, as  far  as 
possible,  those  of  the  reigning  sovereign. 
This  was  a  part  of  his  loyalty,  and,  there- 
lore,  a  part  of  his  religion.  He  identified 
the  policy  of  the  monarch  with  his  person ; 
he  coald  not  well  separate  loyalty  to  one 
firom  approval  of  the  other.  To  these  con- 
siderations let  the  fact  of  his  early  training 
at  Oxford,  and  of  his  extreme  necessities 
and  his  absolute  dependence  for  extrication 
from  his  difficulties  on  the  patronage  of  the 
powerful  fit  the  favour  or  the  wealthy,  be 
added;  and  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at — 
we  shall  hardly  condemn  with  severity  —  the 
apparent  servility,  the  undoubted  time-serv- 
ing of  the  Rector.    The  poor  man  tried  to 
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cateh  the  ear,  to  court  the  favour,  io  succes- 
sion, of  James,  of  William,  of  Queen  Mary, 
Queen  Anne,  and  Queen  Caroline:  he  .paid 
his  tribute  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  to 
Grodolphin,  and  to  the  Marchioness  of  Nor- 
manby.  But  surelv  never  did  any  man 
work  harder,  struggle  .more  bravely,  or  en- 
dure more  patienUy,  than  the  Rector  of 
Epworth. 

The  year  after  the  Rector  had  written 
SacheverelTs  Defence^  he  was  chosen,  for  the 
second  time,  to  represent  his  brethren  in 
Convocation.  He  had  received  the  like 
honour  ten  years  before.  In  1701,  however, 
Samuel  Wesley  had  been  a  Moderate 
Churchman.  Tillotson,  indeed,  was  dead; 
but  William  still  reigned.  Whereas  in 
1711  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  carried 
away  b^  the  bigotry  which  prevailed  on 
every  side,  and  against  which,  it  must  be 
owned,  only  a  man  of  ^reat  character  and 
of  independent  information  could  have  stood 
firm.  We  can  hardly  err  in  supposing  that, 
in  that  year  of  High  Church  presumption 
and  excess,  the  writer  of  SachevereWs  De^ 
fence  was  sent  to  Convocation  as  himself  an 
ultra-High  Churchman.  To  what  lengths 
his  party  were  carried  in  the  Convocation 
of  that  year  will  be  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  Burnet's  History  of  His 
Own  TimeSy  which  we  borrow  from  Mr. 
Tyerman,  and  which  will  be  read  with  pecu- 
liar interest  at  this  time,  when  the  same 
High  Church  doctrines  have  not  only  been 
revived,  but  carried  to  greater  than  even 
non-juring  lengths :  •— 

« 

"At  this  time  (says  Bishop  Bamet)  there 
appeared  an  inclination  in  many  of  the  clergy 
to  a  nearer  approach  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
BTicks,  who  was  now  the  head  of  the  Jacobite 
pai-ty,  had,  in  several  books,  promoted  the  no* 
tion  that  there  was  a  proper  sacrifice  made  in 
the  Eucharist.  He  also  openly  condemned  the 
supremacy  of  the  Crown  in  ecclesianical  affiurs, 
and  the  method  in  which  the  Belbrmadon  was 
carried.  One  Brett  preached  a  sermon,  in  sev- 
eral of  the  pulpits  of  London,  which  he  after- 
wards priated,  in  which  he  sa'fd  no  repentance 
could  serve  without  priestly  a]>^lu'ion,  and  af- 
firmed that  the  priest  was  vested  with  the  same 
power  of  pardoning  that  oar  Saviour  Himself 
had.  Another  conceit  was  the  invalidity  of 
lay  baptism  and  that,  as  Dissenting  teachers 
were  lavmen,  they  and  their  congre;?ations 
on^ht  to  be  lebaptitfed.  Dodwell  loft  all  wbo 
died  withont  t'le  sacraments  to  the  aneove- 
nanted  mercies  of  Qod ;  and  maintained  that 
none  had  ari<4ht  to  give  the  sacMnients  except 
the  Apostles,  and,  after  them,  bifihops  and 
priests  ordained  tiy  them.  The  bishops  thought 
It  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  such  doctrines,  and 
agreed  to  a  dedamtlon  against  the  irregularity 
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of  all  baptism  by  persons  not  in  holy  orders ;  I  able  to  estimate  bis  cbaracter  •  and    his 
bat  ^t  allowing ^hat,  according  to  the  practice   merits :  '*  moreoTer,  the  Marquis  "  sent  Colo- 
nel Firzgerald  "  to  Archbishop  TiliotsoD  to 


of  tni%primitiYe  Church,  and  the  constant  nsa5;;e 
of  the  Church  of  England,  no  baptism  onght 
to.  be  reiterated.  Archbishop  Shari>e  [the 
friend  of  Samael  Wesley]  refiised  to  sign  the 
declaration,  pretending  that  it  would  encourage 
irregular  baptisms.  The  Archhishop  of  ( Can- 
terbury, with  most  of  the  bishops  of  his  prov- 
inee,  submitted  the  matter  to  the  Convocation. 
It  was  agreed  to  in  the  Upper  House,  but  the 
Lower  House  refused  even  to  consider  it,  be- 
cause it  would  encourage  those  who  struck  at 
the  dignity  of  the  priesthood.  This  was  all 
that  passed  in  the  Conrocation  of  1712."  — 
Burnet's  History  of  His  Oum  Times,  1st.  edit, 
vol.  p.  p.  605. 

From  this  passage  it  seems  that  Arch- 
bishop Sharpo,  Wesley's  eminent  friend, 
who  had  repeatedly  succoured  him  with 
^eat  generosity,  and  who  stood  by  him 
tnroughout,  had  now  become  very  High 
Church,  although  in  former  days  he  had 
been  moderate,  and  although  he  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most;,  honourable  and 
ffodly  among  the  prelates  of  the  Church.  li 
IS  no  wonder,  accordingly,  if  one  so  greatly 
indebted  to  him  as  the  Rector  of  Epworth, 
should  have  been  High  Church  likewise. 

Wesley  had  one  great  advantage  over  the 
High  Church  incumbents  of  to-day.    Disci- 

?lin&in  his  time  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  reality. 
?he  canons  of  the  Church  had  not  yet  lost 
all  their  power.  Canonical  discipline  might 
still,  in  certain  cases,  be  enforced  by  the 
secular  arm  ;  the  power  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  to  compel  penances  had  not  alto- 
gether lapsed.  Where  the  minister  was  re- 
solved to  carry  out  discipline  in  country 
Earishes,  his  authority,  enforced  as  it  was 
y  his  supremacy  in  tUe  vestry  and  at  the 
parish  board,  —  by  the  spiritual  terrors  of 
excommunication,  and  by  the  traditional 
submissiveness  of  the  people,  —  was  still, 
as  respected  a  laree  proportion  of  his  flock, 
sufficient  to  bear  him  through. 

There  were,  however,  some  who  were 
too  wealthy  or  too  powerful  for  the  minister 
to  deal  with  in  the  way  of  discipline. 
When  he  was  at  South  Ormsby,  for  in- 
stance, in  1694-5,  Mr.  Wesley  had  to  sub- 
mit to  the  degradation  of  dining  with  the 
mistresses  of  the  Marquis  of  N^rmanby,  this 
being  one  of  the  privileges  attached  to  the 
position  which  he  held  as  chaplain  to  that 
nobleman.  But  then,  as  M^.  Tyerman  * 
says,  "  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  was  one 
of  Wesley's  warm-hearted  friends ; ...  he 
was  well-acquainted  with  the  poor,  hard- 
'  working,  literary  parson,  and    was    well 
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propose  Wesley  "  for  a  bishopric  in  Ireland, 
who  accordingly  named  him  to  the  Queen, 
although  her  Majestv,  "  according  to  her 
true  judgment,"  as  the-  Primate  says,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  "  did  by 
no  means  think  fit."  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, accordingly,  that  the  incumbent  of 
South  Ormsby  should  attempt  to  present  or 
to  excommunicate  his  noble  patron,  the 
Marouis  of  Normanby.  Dr.  ularke  and 
Mr.  Tyerman,  with  great  probability,  make 
Mr.  Wesley  to  be  the  writer  of  the  following 
passage,  part  of  a  question  in  the  Athenian 
Oracle^  which  he  edited  for  Dunton :  — 

"  I  am  forced  to  see  misses,  drinking,  gam- 
ing, &c.,  and  dare  not  open  my  mouth  against 
them,  supposing  from  the  little  notice  that  is 
taken  of  me  in  matters  of  religion,  and  the  Rieat 
distance  my  patron  keeps,  that  if  I  should  pret 
tend  to  blame  anything  of  that  nature,  it  wopid 
occnsion  nothing  but  the  turning  me  out  of  the 
family.  In  the  meantime,  unless  I  do  speak, 
and  modestly  ramonstmtc,  I  think  I  do  not 
what  becomes  a  minister  of  religion,  and  am 
afraid  may  another  day  be  justly  condemned  as 
partaker  in  other  men's  sins." 

One  cannot  help,  in  reading  this,  re- 
membering how  Wesley  had  been  broken-in 
to  habits  of  almost  mental  submission  at 
Oxford.  His  noble  father  would  never 
have  consented  to  occupy  such  a  position  ; 
and  just  as  little  would  his  faithful  and 
courageous  sons,  a  generation  later.  The 
answer  given  in  the  Athenian  Oracle  —  both 
question  and  answer  being  probably  from 
his  own  pen  —  is  to  the  effect  that  t^e 
chaplain  is  free  in  the  pulpit  so  to  discourse 
of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment 
to  come,  as  to  save  his  conscience.  It  is  a 
relief  after  this  to  know  that,  when  one  of 
the  marquis's  mistresses  went  so  far  as  to 
extend  tne  honour  of  her  a^'quaintance  from 
the  chaplain  to  his  lady,  Mr.  Wesley  found 
his  complaisance  fail  him,  and  showed  their 
visitor  out  of  the  house.  Mr.  Tyerman 
speaks  of  this  condu"t  on  the  part  of  his 
hero  as  "his  frielity."  We  should  rather 
describe  it  as  his  decent  regard  for  his 
wife's  character  and  position.  It  would 
have  been  something  if  Susannah  Wesley, 
the  dau<;hter  of  Dr.  Annesley,  had  been 
compelled  to  endure  the  familiarities  of  a 
strumpet.  His  (Wesley's)  "  fidelity,**  so 
Mr.  Tyorman  has  it  in  his  Table  or  Con- 
tents, "  obliges  him  to  leave  South  Orms- 
by." "  The  nobleman,"  savs  John  Wesley, 
I  ^*  resented  the  affront  so  outrageously  s»  to 
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make  it  neceflsaiy  for  my  father  to  reeign 
the  living."    The  rectory  of  Epworth  was 
in  reserye  fbr  him ;  but  there  was  not  want- 
ing some  other  solatium  for  him  under  this 
infliction.    The  marquis  was,  according  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  an  infidel  of  the  school  of 
Hobbes,  and  as  loose  in  his  morality  as  in 
his  principles    of  religious    belief.    **His 
sentiments  with  respect  to  women  he  picked 
up  in  the  court  of  Charles ;  and  his  princi- 
ples concerning  property  were  such-  as  the 
gaming-table  supplies."    Nerertheless,  for 
at  least  six  years  after  his  resignation   of 
South  Ormsoy,  Wesley  retained  his  prefer- 
ment as  *^  Chaplain  to  the  Most  Honourable 
John,  Lord  Marquis  of  Normanby ;  *'  to  the 
Marchioness  he  dedicated,  in  1717,  the  sec- 
ond or  third  edition  of  his  History  of  the  Old 
and  New^stament;  and  about  the  same 
time,  the  Marquis,  to  help  his  chaplain  in 
his  distresses,  *'  with  his  own  hand  gave  him 
twenty  guineas,"  while  the  Marchioness  re- 
paid his  dedication  by  a  bounty  of  five. 
**A11  this,"  we  have    the    satisfaction    of 
learning,  proves,   to    use    Mr.   Tyerman's 
words,  *^  that,  though  his  rupture  with  the 
Marquis's  mistress  rendered  it  expedient 
that«tie  should  remove  from  the  parish  in 
which  he  lived,  he,  for  years  afterwards, 
retained  his  office  in  the  Marquis's  family, 
and  participated  in  the  practical  friendship 
of  both  him  and  the  Marchioness  his  wife." 
Such  was  the  discretion  with  which  Mr. 
Wesley  conducted  himself  in  relation  to  this 
highly  flattering  and  not  unprofitable  con- 
nection with  the  Most  Noble  Marquis  of  Nor- 
manby.    This  passage  in  his  history  is  per- 
tinent to  the  point  on  which  we  were  dwell- 
ing when  we  came  in  view  of  it  —  vis.  the 
administration  of  church-discipline  by  Mr. 
Wesley  in  his  parish  at  a  time  when  church- 
discipline  had  not  as  yet  ouite  gone  out. 
It  will  also  furnish  a  partial  illustration  of 
what  the  Rector  meant  in  the  folio winf? 
pa«age  of  a  letter  to  his  bishop,  in  which 
ne  explains  the  principles  on  which  he  had 
acted  in  regard  to  church-discipline.    The 
date  of  what  folllows  is  1 782 :  — 

**Mt  Lord,  ...  I  ever  thought  it  my  duty 
since  I  have  been  the  minister  of  any  psfish  to 
present  those  persons  who  were  obnoxious  in  it, 
if  the  churchwardens  neglected  it.  unless  where 
the  criminal  was  so  sturdy,  and  so  wealthy,  as 
that  I  was  morally  certain  I  could  not  do  it, 
without  my  own  groat  inconvenience  or  ruin, 
in  which  cases  God  does  not  require  it  of  me." 

The  letter  then  proceeds  to  relate  the 
case  of  some  '*  sturdy "  criminals,  against 
whom  the  Bector  had  proceeded,  in  the  ex- 


pectation that  they  would  be  brought  to 
submit,  but  who  had  as  yet  resisted,^  and 
who  were  sustained  by  the  unfaithfulness  of 
the  churchwardens.  This  was  the  more 
trying,  because  the  Bector  had  bargained 
that  the  charges  in  the  Bishop's  Court 
should  be  put  as  low  as  possible  in  another 
case,  in  the  expectation  that  the  payments 
in  this  case  would  make  amends  for  the  re- 
mission, the  male  ofifender  being  a  substan- 
tial yeoman,  worth  100/.  a^year.  This  free* 
holder,  the  Rector  expected,  would  *^  refuse 
public  penance,"  but  ^'  he  might  be  willing 
to  commute,"  he  says,  —  that  is,  to  pay  a 
fine  instead.  He  knew  that  he  would  care 
nothing  for  **an  excommunication;''  bat 
he  says,  "  a  capitis  carried  to  an  outlawiy, 
we  believe,  would  make  him  bend." 

The  churchwardens,  however,  would  not 
do  their  duty  in  regard  to  the  presentment 
of  a  yeoman  so  substantial  as  Aaron  Man, 
and  when  the  Rector  itpplied  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  diocese  in  regard  to  this  and 
some  other  matters  of  the  same  description, 
the  Chancellor  seems  to  have  been  as  little 
disposed  to  bestir  himself  as  the  churchwar- 
dens. The  Bector  was  compelled  finally  to 
make  his  appeal  to  the  Bishop,  who  gaye 
him  direction  how  he  should  proceed  against 
his  churchwardens.  How  the  affair  sped 
in  the  end,  there  are  no  letters  extant  to 
show. 

When  the  criminals,  however,  were  of 
an  humble  rank,  the  Rector  seems  to  have 
been  able  to  deal  with  them  very  effectually. 
In  regard  to  a  certain  widower  and  widow, 
he  says,  to  a  diocesan  official  of  the  name  of 
Terry,  "  I  am  desirous  that  their  punish- 
ment should  be  as  exemplaiy  as  their  crime ; 
and  that  both  of  them  may  perform  their 
penance  at  three  churches  of^the  Isle ;  my 
own  at  Epworth,  at  Haxey,  and  at  Belton.^ 
In  regara  to  this  case  he  finds  occasion 
afterwards  to  write  **to  the  Worshipfol 
Mr.  Chancellor  Newell,  at  Lincohi "  as  fi)i- 
lows :  — 


•c 


"Epworth,  Feb.  15.  1731. 
Sib,  ^  I  received  yours,  together  with  the 
order  of  penance  for  Benjamin  Becket  and 
Elizabeth  (then)  Locker;  and  have  got  them 
both  to  perform  it  at  Epworth  and  Haxey,  on 
the  days  appointed ;  but  the  woman,  being 
weakly,  was  so  disordered  by  standing  with  her 
naked  f^t,  that  the  women,  and  even  a  midwife, 
assured  me  that  she  would  hasard  her  life  if  die 
went  to  perform  it  the  third  time  at  Belton  in 
the  same  manner. 

"  I  could,  therefore,  do  no  more  than  send 
the  man  thither  at  the  day  appointed,  who  per- 
formed it  the  third  time,  according  to  order,  as 
is  certified  by  myself,  Mr.  Hoole,  Mr.  Morrioe, 
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•sd  oar  dwrch^wtideiiB,  on  the  instmmenft  70a 
•ent  ai ;  which  is  ready  to  be  returned  at  the 
Tisitiftion,  or  when  70a  please.  If  70a  don't 
think  it  proper  to  remit  the  woman's  doing 
penance  tne  third  time,  which  I  entreat  that 
Ton  woold,  I  shall,  npon  7onr  order  in  a  letter, 
•blige  her  to  perform  it  to  the  full  extent."  — 
Ttbbmam'b  Samuel  WuUg,  p.  413. 

If  churclwliscipKne  was  carried  ont  thus 
pnotioftlly  at  Epworth,  in  1782,  we  mft7 
eoneeiTe  what  it  was  throoghont  the  coun- 
ter three-qnarten  of  a  centary  earlier. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  Revs.  Messrs. 
Beanett  and  Perry,  with  their  feUows,  as- 
pire to  restore  cbnrch  •discipline,  alter  this 
pattern,  as  well  as  charch-Testments  after 
the  order  of  niedi«Tal  ritual,  to  aU  the 
parishes  of  England. 

The  disciphne  enforced  by  the  Rector 
was  not  lost  on  his  sons  in  their  education. 
They  would  have  carried  out  canonical  dis- 
eibline  in  Greorgia,  if  it  had  been  possible. 
They,  however,  were  more  absolutely  im- 
partial in  their  discipline  than  their  father 
Aonght  it  necessaiy  to  be. 

In  the  Rector's  letter  to  his  curate  (Mr. 
Hoole,  jun.),  afterwards  published  by  his 
■on  Jolm,  he  gives  directions  as  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  discipline  in  the  parish,  '^  what  we 
have  left  of  it,"  as  he  says,  adding,  '*  as  I 
think  we  have  still  more  than  we  make  use 
of."  After  saying  that,  with  few  exoep- 
tions,  which  he  exactly  specifies,  cases,  in 
fiust,  in  which  guilt,  however  probable, 
oonid  not  be  certainly  inferred,  all  others, 
whether  "  ante-nuptial  or  no  nuptial "  of- 
fenders, *^  or  any  of  the  fwne  crew,  neither 
have  had,  nor  shall  expect,  fh>m  me  any 
fim>ur,"  he  proceeds  as  foUows :  — 

"  Ton  may  perhaps  sometimes  catch  the 
Disseitters  napping  this  way,  as  well  as  those 
whofls  they  call  tlw  men  of  the  world ;  bat  I 
tterer  vukit  any  distioetion  between  them  and 
others,  having  brought  them  to  public  pen- 
ance, from  whence  they  found  they  were  not 
screened  by  the  Toleration.  As  for  the  rest, 
the  Disseoters  will  live  inoffensively  and  friend- 
ly with  you,  if  you  will  let  them  alone,  and  not 
ksmenr  them  so  fitr  as  to  dispute  with  them, 
which  I  did  at  my  first  coming ;  for  they  al- 
ways outfaotid  and  ontlvnged  me,  and,  at  the 
end,  we  were  jnst  whers  we  were  at  the  begin- 
viag.*'— Jackson's  £i/e  0/  Chasrki  W^, 
vol.  U.  p.  68S  (Append). 


Hiis  letter  was  written  when  the  Sector 
was  drawing  towards  the  end  of  his  course. 
It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  his  long  and  often 
painml  experience  had  not  been  lost  u|ion 
him.  A  tone  of  ecclesiastical  moderation 
breathes  throiigfaout  the  wkole*    Its  spirit 


is  not  unbefitting  the  dignified  Higb 
Churchman,  who  had  been  nurtured  among 
Dissenters,  and  was  descended  from  «  line 
of  distinguished  Puritan  ancestors,  and 
who,  although  he  had  seen  fit  to  become  a 
Churchman  and  a  Tory  himself,  had  not 
forgotten  the  respect  due  to  his  goaly  par- 
ents and  to  the  brave  upholders  of  a  great 
cause  with  whose  memory  theirs  was  aaso- 
ciated. 

The  following  passage  will  explain  pre- 
cisely the  political  position  which  as  a 
moderate  l\>ry  and  Hi^h  Churchman  Sam- 
uel Wedey  occupied  in  his  latest  yean. 
The  date  of  the  letter  seems  to  have  been 
about  1725,  or  a  little  earlier :  — 

.  "  I  do  not  think  you  will  much  trouble  your 
parishioners  with  politics  in  the  pulpit,  or  ont 
of  it  either :  I  believe  you  will  be  all  much  of  a 
mind  as  to  those  matters.    Tet  you  will  not 
forget  the  5th  of  November,  whereon  we  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  Grod's  signal  mercies  to 
us  and  to  our  forefathers,  on  a  double  account, 
in  delivering  us  from  Popery   and    arbitrary 
power ;  and  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  any  one 
who    are    willing    to    remember   the    former, 
should  not  be  thankful  for  the  latter  :  the  30tik 
of  January,  which  I  can  hardly  think  wiU  be 
repealed  while  we  have  a  king  in  England ;  or< 
the  29th  of  May,  without  which  we  should 
have  had  no  king  at  all :  all  which  I  think  are 
established  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  and    this 
last  to  be  read  publicly  in  the  church  every 
year  the  Sunday  oefore,  as  in  the  rubric :  or  the 
Ist  of  August,  the  day  of  His  Migesty's  happy 
accession  to  the  throne  of  these   kingdoms, 
which  for  that  reason  is,  you  know,  likewise  to 
be  kept  holy.    By  this  yon  will  keep  mp  in 
your  people's  minds  a  just  ahhorrenoe  of  all 
Popisn,  fanatical^  and  disloyal  principles  and 
practices;  especially  if  you  preach,  as  I  wonld 
have  you  do,  a  sermon  on  all  those  four  days, 
ever^  year,  proper  to  the  occasion.    As  to  par- 
ty disputes,  you  shall  not  say  I  have  attempted 
to  bias  yon  one  way  or  another :  the  less  yon 
meddle  with  them,  1  think,  the  better.    Expert 
to  crede  I    Yet  yon  will  never  foi|^t  that  voa 
are  an  Englishman  and  a  Chitstian."'— /Net. 
pp.  527,  628. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Samuel 
Wesley's  High  Churchmanship  was  always 
much  more  political  and  ecclesiastical  than 
doctrinal.  There  was  but  a  comparatively 
slight  sacramentarian  element  in  his  theol- 
ogy. In  fact,  his  mhid  had  been  too  early 
and  too  deeply  imbued  with  the  ideas  of 
genaine  evangelical  doetrine  for  him  aoen 
or  easily  to  Mopt  the  views  of  the  high 
patristic  or  rituaJising  school.  If  he  relerfi 
to  La«d  in  his  Letter  with  approval,  a»  a  wri- 
ter on  a  certain  pmnt,  he  refers  also  in  tenbs 
of  high  eommendalioQ  to  ChilliqgworUi ;  if 
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be  admires  Hammond,  be  also  admires  and 
recommends  Baxter.  His  doctrine  as  to 
**  baptismal  regeneration  "  is  of  the  mildest 
High  Cburch  type.  He  teaches  that  in 
baptism  **  a  principle  of  grace  is  infused," 
whatever  tliat  may  mean;  that  *' federal 
holiness  "  is  imputed  to  the  baptized  child, 
and  that  the  child  is  ceremonially  and  sym- 
bolicallj  rehabilitated,  through  the  redemp- 
tion of  Christ*  in  the  privileges  which  were 
lost  by  the  Fall.  He  regarded  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  the  "  Sacrament,  wherein  we  re^ 
ne|r  our  covenant  with  God,  and  receive 
new  strength  to  obey  His  commands,'*  and 
as  appointed  to  be  **  a  remedy  for  those 
who  Bin  after  baptism ; "  but  there  appears  to 
be  no  trace  in  his  teaching  of  any  doctrine 
of  the  Real  Presence,  resembling  that 
leamt  by  Dr.  Pusey,  as  he  says,  from  An- 
drewes  and  from  Bramhall,  while  against 
transubstantiation  his  sentence  is  clear 
and  full.  He  published  his  Pious  Commu- 
nicant Rightly  Prepared^  together  with  A 
Short  Discourse  of  Baptism,  in  one  small  vol- 
ume, in  1 700.  His  son  John  republished 
his  father's  Short  Discourse,  slightly 
abridged,  in  1756,  without,  however,  stating 
that  it  was  not  his  own  but  his  father's.  In 
his  sermon  on  the  New  Birth  he  expresses 
views  respecting  baptism  substantially  iden- 
tical with  those  which  had  been  taught  by 
his  father.  At  Oxford,  however,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  brothers  Wesley  had 
held  very  high  doctrines  as  to  sacramental 
efficacy.  How  far  the  process  of  retrogres- 
sion from  their  advanced  views  was  carried 
by  John  Wesley  during  his  long  career,  we 
seem  to  have  no  means  of  knowing.  He 
has  left  no  explicit  exposition  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Lord's  Supper.  And,  as  to  bap- 
tism, his  language  in  toe  sermon  to  which 
we  have  referred.  Is  clearly  not  that  of  a 
teacher  who  is  wishing  to  insist  upon  his 
own  views  respecting  baptism,  but  of  one 
who,  finding  his  church's  doctrine  on  the 
subject  used  by  way  of  objection  to  his 
evangelical  teaching,  whilst  he  cannot  de- 
njTthe  doctrine,  desires  to  parry  its  appli- 
eaticQ  as  against  his  own  preaching  of  the 
need  of  repentance  and  tbe  new  btrth. 
Happily,  as  we  think,  for  Wesleyan  Method- 
ism, John  Wesley  made  precise  doctrine 
on  the  sacraments  no  part  of  his  special 
theology,  and  insisted  on  no  Shibboleth, 
lespeetin^  these  points,  from  his  preachers. 
During  bis  lifetime  his  preachers  did  not 
generally  either  baptize  or  administer  the 
Lord's  Sapper,  aHhongh  not  a  f^w  of  them 
efadmed  the  right  so  to  do,  even  without  or- 
dination, and  Wesley  was  constrained  to  ad- 
mit that  he  could  not  answer  their  argu- 


ments. It  is  certain,  from  this  very  fact, 
that,  unlike  his  brother  Charles,  he  had 
quite  given  up,  not  only  the  Divine  right 
of  episcopacy,  which  Lord  King's  book  had 
obliged  him  to  give  up  comparatively  early, 
but  all  priestly  superstitions  in  reeard  to 
the  sacraments,  and  especially  to  the  con- 
secration of  the  elements.  But,  whatever 
his  views  were,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
continued  to  restrain  from  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  all  but  the  few  of 
his  preachers  whom  he  had  himself  thereto 
ordained,  he  also  prudently  forbore  from 
attempting  any  formal  determination  of 
difficult  or  doubtful  points  respecting  the 
sacraments.  Among  his  preachers  it  is 
certain  that  there  were  some  whose  princi- 
ples on  church-government,  and  whose 
views  as  to  the  saeraments,  agreed  sub- 
stantially with  those  of  the  evangelical  Dis- 
senters of  the  former  part  of  the  last  centu- 
rv,  whilst  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
there  were  others  whose  sacramental  views 
approached  to  the  standard  of  High 
Churchmen.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects, 
Methodism,  aiming  almost  solely  at  the 
practical  result  of  conversion  and  the  pro- 
gressive work  of  sanctification  through  the 
truth  and  the  Spirit,  admitted  great  lati- 
tude in  the  views  of  its  adherents,  within 
the  general  limits  of  Christian  fellowship 
and  life.  And,  although  post-Wesley 
Methodism,  holding,  as  it  has  done  since 
1795-7,  the  full  status  of  a  church,  with 
its  own  sacraments  administered  by  its  own 
clergy,  ought,  undoubtedly,  in  order  to  its 
completeness,  to  have  some  settled  standard 
of  doctrine  on  these  points  as  well  as  on 
others  fundamental  to  evangelical  theology, 
we  may  yet  be  allowed  to  Uiink  that  it  is 
exceedingly  well  for  it  that  as  yet  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  come  to  a  more 
explicit  determination  in  regard  to  them 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  definitions  of  the 
Conference  Catechism,  taken  as  these  are, 
in  substance,  from  the  Catechism  of  the 
Church  of  England.  There  are  still  wide 
varieties  of  views  respecting  them  to  be 
found  among  its  ministers  and  people. 
The  views  ot  many  are  more  or  less  defec- 
tive, as  we  think,  in  spirituality  and  rever- 
ence, while  others  are  perhaps  in  some 
danger  of  not  distingubhing  between  rev- 
erent spirituality  and  superstitious  obser- 
vance. On  the  whole,  however,  views  and 
usages  are  gradually  converging  towards  a 
certain  sufficiently  defined  latitude  of 
agreement  in  doctrine  and  feeling ;  and  it 
may  be  found  practicable,  within  no  very 
distant  period,  for  some  Methodist  divine 
to  publish  a  volume  on  the  subject  of  the 
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sacraments  which,  whilst  thorough  in  its 
treatment,  may  be  assumed  to  represent 
the  general  theology  of  his  brethren. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Samuel 
Wesley,  senior,  took  into  the  Church  of 
England  the  principles  of  ey^ngelical  HaAih 
in  which  he  had  been  grounded  by  his  par- 
ents, whereas  his  sons,  brought  up  amidst 
associations  which  were  strongly  imbued 
with  High  Church  doctrine,  went  to  Ox- 
ford prepared,  during  their  long  residence 
there,  to  grow  into  complete  High  Church- 
men. The  germs  of  sacramental  supersti- 
tion which  the  Bector  of  Epworth  com- 
bined with  his  theology  seem  almost  like 
intrusions  from  another  system  into  the 
general  body  of  his  doctrine.  Whereas 
these  germs,  being  early  planted  in  the 
minds  of  his  sons,  being  counteracted  fby  no 
distinctly  evangelical  influences  during 
their  school  and  college  life,  and  being  fos- 
tered and  forced  in  the  soil  and  atmosphere 
of  Oxford,  naturally  developed  into  fully- 
formed  sacramentarianism.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, besides,  that  the  Rector's  theol- 
ogy, so  far  as  it  was  evangelical,  was  not 
very  explicitly  or  experimentally  set  out  in 
his  preaching,  and  especially  that  it  found 
no  expression  and  enforcement  in  anything 
like  cnurch-meetings  and  brotherly  fellow- 
ship. When  the  Kector  undertook  the  de- 
fence of  Sacheverell,  his  son  John  was  sev- 
en years  old,  and  his  son  Samuel  was  just 
about  to  proceed  to  Oxford.  The  follow- 
ing seven  or  eight  years  of  the  Rector's  life 
were  perhaps  those  in  which  his  Low 
Church  principles,  never  perhaps  quite 
powerless  or  forgotten,  were  most  comptete- 
ly  in  abeyance.  Bv  the  end  of  that  period 
John  Wesley  was  almost  ready  for  Oxford. 
So  that,  during  the  most  susceptible  and 
formative  peri<M  of  the  life  of  his  sons,  the 
home  influences  were  altogether  uniriendly 
to  moderation  in  Church  matters.  And, 
as  John  and  Charles  new  up,  the  influence 
of  their  brother,  then  at  Westminster 
School,  the  friend  of  Atterbury  and  the 
laureate  of  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
a  Tory  wit  and  lampooner  of  more  than 
ordinary  smartness,  combined  with  the 
traditions  of  the  rectory  to  give  a  most 
powerful  bias  to  their  minds  in  favour  of 
the  U\^h  school  both  in  Church  and  State. 
The  calm  temper  and  searching  intelli- 
gence of  John  kept  him  at  all  times  from 
absurd  extremes  of  opinion,  and  uncharita- 
ble excesses  of  party  spirit.  Not  the  less 
even  John,  with  such  a  nurture  and  train- 
ing, could  hardly  have  been  anything  but 
a  High  Churchman  and  a  Tory  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  course.    When  we  add  to  all 


the  other  circumstances  which  we  have  not- 
ed, the  fact  that  the  noble-minded  and  ac- 
complished mother  of  the  Wesleys  was, 
throughout,  with  purest  consistency  and  in 
the  loftiest  spirit  a  Jacobite  Churcnwoman, 
we  have  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  forces 
which  went  to  determine  the  Church  bias 
of  the  Wesley  brothers. 

Ail  the  best  points  in  the  Rector's  charac- 
ter ripened  with  his  years ;  all  his  harsher 
Soints  were  mellowed.  We  differ  from 
Ii*.  Tyerman's  opinion,  that  in  1694  or 
1695,  when  his  patron,  the  Marquis '  of 
Normanby,  proposed  his  name  to  the  Pri- 
mate for  an  Irish  bishopric,  he  would  have 
filled  the  appointment  gracefully  or  with 
due  dignity.  But  when  we  read  his  letter 
to  his  curate,  thirty  years  later,  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  few  bishops  of  his  day  could 
have  been  found  to  equal  him  either  in 
vigorous  sense,  in  thorough  Christian  ear- 
nestness, in  the  command  of  a  vivid,  ner- 
vous, masculine,  English  stvle,  or  in  all  the 
learning  proper  to  an  English  divine.  ]Vtr. 
Tyerman  has  merely  given  an  outline  of 
the  contents  of  this  letter.  Mr.  Jackson's 
admirable  Life  of  Charles  Wesley  is,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  and  we  have  great 
regret  in  saying  so,  far  less  generally  known 
even  to  the  ordinary  readers  of  this  Journal, 
than  a  standard  work  of  such  interest  and 
value  ought  to  be.  We  shall,  therefore, 
enrich  our  pa<;es  by  some  extracts  from 
this  letter,  which  will  be  welcomed  by  our 
readers  because  of  their  intrinsic  interest, 
and  which  will  also  convey  a  truer  impres- 
sion than  any  writing  of  ours  could  of  the 
superior  intellect  and  the  thorough  culture, 
as  well  as  of  the  excellent  common  sense, 
of  the  father  of  the  Wesleys. 

The  extracits  first  to  be  given  are  taken 
from  a  remarkable  review  of  theological 
literature,  from  the  patristic  age  down  to  his 
own  times,  which  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the 
vast  reading  of  the  Rector. 

"  We  are  now  got  into  day-break  again,  and 
stepping  down  to  the  Reformation.  I  am  far 
from  so  much  as  pretending  to  be  accurate,  yet 
shall  point  you  to  some  autliors,  which  I  have 
either  read  or  looked  into,  and  which  have 
made  the  deepest  impression  on  my  memory, 
and  shall  mention  both  sides,  as  they  occur  to 
me.  Our  nearest  concern  is  doubtless  with  our 
own  country.  I  do  not  expect  to  see  an v  solid 
reason  why  any  national  chnrch  should  not 
have  power  to  reform  itself,  on  the  plan  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  primitive  churches ;  I  think 
we  did  so,  and  that  it  has  been  abundantly 
proved  against  oar  adversaries.  The  steps 
which  were  taken  herein  seem  to  be  pretty  im- 
partially marked  out  by  Dr.  Burnet,  with  vast 
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application,  ingenuity,  and  laboar,  notwith- 
Htandini;  any  pergonal  wcuknesses,  or  all  tlic 
objections  wbich  have  l)cen  made  against  his 
work.  I  have  not  read  much  of  Luther ;  Me- 
lanchtlion  sefms  ingenious,  polite,  and  weli- 
natart-d  ;  Calvin  is  vcrj  well  worth  reading 
with  cHUtion  ;  Bucer,  pious,  learned,  and  mod- 
erate ;  Bellarmino  hns  all  the  strength  of  the 
Romanists  ;  our  Fisher  was  a  great  man ;  and 
Stephen  Gardiner  far  from  being  inconsidera- 
ble. The  UoiiiilieB  should  be  often  and  care- 
fully read.  Erasmus  is  useful  and  pleasant; 
Jewel's  Apology,  neat  and  strong ;  Cranmer, 
pious  and  learned :  but  Ridley  for  me,  as  to 
what  I  have  seen  of  him,  for  clearness,  close- 
ness, strength,  and  learning,  among  all  the  Re- 
formers. Hooker  every  one  knows,  and  his 
strens;th  and  firmness  can  hardly  be  too  much 
commended  ;  nor  is  there  any  great  danger  of 
his  being  solidly  answered. 

"In  King  Charles  the  First's  time,  Land 
against  Fisher  is  esteemed  unanswerable  ;  and 
so  is  ChtUingworth  against  the  Papists,  who  is 
owned  by  alt  to  have  had  a  very  strong  head, 
and  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  disputants  in 
the  world  :  though  that  got  neither  of  them 
any  better  quarter  from  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
of  that  age.  I  know  not  whether  Forbes,  the 
Scotchman,  wrote  in  that  age,  but  he  was  a 
great  divine :  Grotius  flourished,  I  think,  rather 
before,  who  is  the  prince  of  the  commentators, 
and  worth  all  the  rest ;  but  should  be  perused 
with  caution,  for  he  seems  not  always  consis- 
tent with  himself:  and  Father  Petau  limps  of 
the  same  side. 


"  The  critics  are  worth  a  king's  ransom  ;  but 
you  have  most  of  them  in  Pool's  Synops'S, 
and  something  more ;  «vhich  book  will  therefore 
supply  the  want  of  many  othera  to  a  country 
clergyman.  Episcopius'  and  Limborch  have 
sense,  strength,  and  clearness ;  hut  you  know 
which  way  they  lean :  Spanheini  is  a  noble 
critic  :  Uuetius's  Dttnonstralio  Euangelicaf  ex- 
ceeding tLseful  and  learned :  Messieurs  De 
Port  Royal  and  Mr.  Pascal,  worthy  their  char- 
acter ;  he  has.  indeed,  roost  surprising  thoughts, 
and  it  is  enough  to  melt  a  mountain  of  ice  to 
read  him.  I  should  wish  Monsieur  de  Renty 
were  in  more  hands,  were  everybody  able  to 
sift  the  superstition  from  the  devotion.  The 
Reiiquia  Carolina,  if  they  were  all  genuine,  as  I 
doubt  not  but  the  Eiknn  is,  would  be  highly 
worth  reading ;  as  are  the  excellent  works 
of  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  whereof  Archbishop 
Sharp  thought  Dr.  Stern  was  the  author. 

"  I  may  not  perhaps  have  been  -exact  as  to 
the  time  when  some  of  those  great  men  flour- 
ished ;  but  about  the  close  of  that  period,  and 
daring  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  we  had 
many  glorious  lights  in  the  Church  of  God, 
some  oif  whom  I  shall  mention.  In  the  first 
rank  stood  Bishop  Wilkins,  who  may  be  almost 
said  to  have  taught  us  first  to  preach  ;  as  bis 
kinsman,  Archbbhop  Tillotson,  to  have  brought 
the  art  of  preaching  near  perfection ;  had  there 


l)een  as  much  life  as  there  is  of  politeness,  and 
generally  of  cool,  clear,  close  reasoning,  and  con- 
vincing argument  in  his  sermons :  though  I 
have  heard  2>tillingfleet  accounted  the  more  uni- 
ver.4al  scholar,  if  not  the  longer  and  the  stron^r 
head ;  and  perhaps  few  but  Grotius  have 
equalled  him,  especially  in  his  Originea  Sacrm ; 
though  I  think  there  are  some  errors  in  them  : 
and  yet  Archbishop  Sharp  had  that  natural  and 
easy  vigour  of  thought,  expression,  and  pro- 
nunciation, that  it  is  a  moot  cise  whether  he 
were  not  a  more  popular  pulpit-orator  than 
either  of  the  former.  Bishop  Pearson  all  the 
world  allows  to  have  been  of  almost  inimitable 
sense,  piety,  and  learning ;  his  critique  on  Igna- 
tius, and  his  tract  on  the  Creed,  must  last  as 
long  as  time,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  clergy- 
man's study  in  England,  though  he  could  ptir- 
chase  nothing  but  the  Bibltf  and  Common 
Prayer-Book  besides  them.  Bishop  Bull 
comes  next  for  their  subject  and  way  of  think- 
ing and  arguing :  a  strong  and  nervous  wri- 
ter, whose  discourses  and  directions  to  his 
clergy  can  scarce  be  too  often  read.  Bishop  Bev- 
eridgo's  Sermons  are  a  library ;  writ  in  the  most 
natural,  moving,  unafiected  style,  especially  the 
in tixxl notions,  which  seem  generally  to  be  thor- 
oughly wrought.  They  are  perhaps  as  like 
those  of  the  Apostolical  ages  as  any  between 
them  and  us ;  and  I  know  not  whether  one 
would  not  as  soon  wish  to  preach  like  him,  as 
like  any  since  the  Apostles ;  because  I  cannot 
tell  whether  an^  one  has  done  more  good  by 
his  Sermons.  Bishop  Sprntt  was  a  polite  and 
clean  writer,  and  one  of  the  first  masters  of  the 
English  language  ;  but  he  has  left  little  in  di- 
vinity ;  though  what  he  ha4  is  equal  to  his  char- 
acter, and  his  charge  to  his  clergy^  is  admirable. 
Bishop  Burnet,  though  not  a  native,  and  some 
few  Scotticisms  may  \ye  tracked  in  most  of  his 
works,  as  there  were  more  in  his  pronunciation ; 
yet  is  reckoned  a  masterly  writer  in  the  Eng- 
lish language :  he  had  a  prodigious  genius  ;  a 
memory  that  would  retain  every ihing  ;  a  body 
that  would  ^  through  or  bear  anything :  for 
he  told  me  himself,  that  in  some  part  of  his  life, 
when  his  circumstances  were  but  low,  he  lived 
upon  three-halfpence  a  day  for  a  considerable 
time,  in  order  to  retrieve  them :  had  in  preach- 
ing, and  conversation  too,  a  torrent  of  elo- 
quence, like  one  of  the  branches  of  ^tna  wheo 
it  rolls  into  the  sea ;  but  it  neither  flowed  so 
smooth  nor  so  clear  as  Bishop  Ken's  ;  whom 
few  could  hear,  as  I  have  been  informed,  any 
more  than  it  is  easy  now  to  read  him,  with  dry 
eyes  ;  though  I  believe  he  has  left  but  little  be- 
hind him. 


"  I  must  not  foTget  the  learned  and  laborious 
Whitby,  though  I  think  he  had  been  happier  if 
he  had  died  some  vears  sooner,  and  espeaallT  be- 
fore he  had  brought  his  little  squirt  to  quench  the 
biggest  part  of  hell  Are,  or  to  diminish  the  hon- 
our of  his  Lord  and  Master, — bnt  1  forget  that 
I  am  growing  old  myself ;  and  that,  while  he 
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appeared  to  be  orthodox,  I  was  not  worthy  to 
carry  hia  books  after  him.  Mr.  Le  Clerc  has 
more  wit  than  leamioff,  thoogh  he  seems  to 
think  he  has  more  of  both  than  he  really 
has ;  and  yet  I  doabt  has  less  faith  than  either. 
I  am  afraid  he  copies  after  Bayle ;  but  never 
reached  him  in  his  sense,  nor,  I  ho^,  qnite  in 
hiis  infidelity.  I  wish  he  had  never  writ  anything 
worse  than  his  Harmony  on  the  Gospds;  though 
I  doubt  there  is  some  poison  in  it. 


'*  Nor  must  my  old  friends  (and  I  think  yours) 
the  Dissenters  be  entirely  foi^t.  Some  uf  Mr. 
Baxter's  works  are  useful  as  well  as  pious : 
Ms  Ckrittian  Directory,  though  voluminous,  has 
many  cases  in  it ;  and  he  could  not  but  have 
much  experience  in  those  matters.  His  Saints* 
Beat,  Kaa  Family  Book,  and  Cull  to  the  Uncon- 
verUdf  I  believe,  may  have  done  'good,  notwith- 
standing some  nostrums  in  them.  I  wish  I  had 
his  Gildaa  Snlvianus  again :  Directions  to  the 
Clergy  for  the  Management  of  their  People,  which 
I  lost  when  my  house  was  last  burnt,  among  all 
the  rest.  He  had  a  strange  pathos  and  fiie  in 
his  practical  writings,  but  more  In  his  preach- 
ing; and,  as  I  remember,  spoke  well.  Dr 
Annesley  was  not  only  of  great  piety  and  gen- 
erosity, but  of  very  good  leammg,  especially 
among  the  schoolmen  and  commentators ;  notr 
withstanding  Mr.  Wood's  unjust  reflections 
upon  him.  In  these  collections  of  Morning 
LeelureSf  you  will  find  the  cream  of  the  Dissent- 
er's sermons.  Charnock,  though  too  diffuse  and 
lax,  after  their  way,  and  dying  young,  had 
much  learning,  and  has  very  good  stuff  in  him. 
Howe  is  close,  strong,  and  metaphysical.  Al- 
sop,  merry,  and,  as  it  were,  witty.     Bates, 

Kiiite,  and  had  a  good  taste  of  tlye  Bellea^ettrea ; 
ing  well  read  in  the  Latin,  English,  and  Ital- 
ian poets,  and  personally  and  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Cowley,  as  be  told  me  at  the 
last  visit  I  made  him  at  Hackney,  after  I  was 
(as  I  remember)  come  over  to  the  Church  of 
England.  Williams  was  orthodox,  had  good 
tense,  and  especially  that  of  getting  money ; 
he  was  the  head  of  the  Presbyterians  in  his  tiine, 
and  not  frowned  on  by  the  Government.  He 
has  writ  well  against  the  Antinomians ;  and,  as 
I  have  heard,  mndered  Pierce,  the  Arian,  from 
burrowing  in  London,  I  think,  as  long  as  he 
lived.  Calamy,  as  I  heard,  has  succeeded  his 
brother  doctor  in  some  things ;  I  wish  he  had 
in  his  best.  His  style  is  not  amiss,  but  I  think 
I  have  proved  he  is  not  a  fair  writer.  Bradbury 
is  fire  and  feather;  Burgess  had  more  sense 
than  he  thought  it  proper  to  make  nse  of;  Tay- 
lor, a  man  of  sense ;  Shower,  polite ;  Cruso, 
unhappy ;  Owen  is  valued  amongst  them,  for 
|ome  skill  in  antiquity;  the  elder  (Dr.)  Owen 
Iras  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar ;  the  younger 
taenry  is  commended  fbr  bis  laborious  work  on 
the  Old  Testament.  Clarkson  (Dr..  Tillotson's 
tutor)  had  more  of  the  Fathers  than  all  of  them  ; 
though  Dr.  Maurice  overmatched  him,  and  had, 
besides,  the  better  cause.    Qale's  Court  of  the 


Gentiles  is  admired  by  them,  and  has  some 
useful  collections  in  it.  Tombs  and  StenneC 
have  all  for  the  Anabaptists  ;  as  Wall  enough 
against  them  ;  and'  Robert  Barclay  more  than 
all  the  Quakers  have  to  say  for  themselves."  — 
Jaokson's  Charles  Wesley,  vol.  ii.  pp.  519- 
524. 

What  follows  is  a  specimen  of  the  racy 
wisdom  with  which  the  Rector  oflen  wrote : — 

"  One  thing  or  two  more  I  think  proper  to 
add  on  this  head,  of  sobf  r  conversation.  The 
first,  that  if  the  parish  business  should  happen 
to  call  you  to  a  public-honse,  as  it  sometimea 
may,  though  the  more  you  avoid  it  whenever 
you  cflu  baodsoroely,  I  am  sure  the  better ;  you 
will,  I  hope,  be  strictly  careful  not  to  stay  lonj; 
there,  but  to  be  exactly  temperate ;  because  I 
know  you  will  have  strong  solicitations  to  the 
contrary,  in  both  instances,  from  those  who  will 
be  the  first  to  ridicule  and  reproach  you,  if  they 
can  but  so  much  as  once  prevail  against  you. 
The  second  is,  that  there  is  need  of  the  same 
caution,  and  for  the  same  reason,  when  you 
make  a  visit,  or  are  invited,  to  private  hou!>e8, 
unless  it  be  amongst  the  .poor,  where  there  is 
little  danger.  The  like  caution  can  do  yoa 
no  harm  when  you  are  in  gentlemen's  houses 
round  about  you;  for  yon  can  hardly  mias 
having  observed,  that  tiemperanoe  is  not  the 
reigning  virtue  of  the  nortn  (any  more  than, 
lam  afraidi,  it  is  of  the  south)  of  England. 
For  these  and  the  like  roasons,  you  will  like- 
wise keep  as  clear  as  passibly  yon  can  from 
receiving,  or  at  least  desiring,  any  consid^ 
erable  personal  obligations ;  for  all  men  are 
not  generous,  and  you  mav  hear  of  them  again, 
not  at  all  to  your  satisfaction,  a  great  while 
after.  • 

**  I  do  not  yet  know  how  to  leave  this  subject, 
because  it  is  of  the  la*<t  concern  to  you  and  me, 
and  the  success  of  our  ministry  does  almost  en- 
tirely depend  npon  it.  I  hardly  know  whether 
is  the  more  fatal  error  in  a  clergyman,  caopon- 
ising  the  Word  of  God,  and  smoothing  over 
virtues  and  vices ;  or  incurring  the  imminent 
danger  of  damning  ourselves  on  the  pretence  of 
hope,  through  any  criminal  compliance,  to  save 
others  by  staying  too  long,  and  thereby  running 
too  often  witn  them  into  the  same  excess  of  riot. 
O  fly  the  siren  Pleasure  1  and  the  sweeter  she 
sings,  stop  your  ears  the  closer  against  her ; 
though  one  would  think  she  does  not  sinsr  very 
sweetlv  here  ;  or,  however,  that  the  charms  of 
ale  and  mundungus,  the  top  of  a  country  parish, 
are  not  exceedingly  preferable  to  those  of  tem- 
perance and  innocence.  To  be  plain,  what  I 
am  most  afraid  of  is,  the  goodness  of  your  tem- 
per ;  and  if  yon  cannot  learn  to  say  no,  and  to 
run  away  a  ill  tie  before  vou  think  there  is  any 
need  of  it,  you  will  follow  the  worst  steps  oif 
some  that  have  been  before  you,  and  will  oe  ia 
a  fair  way  to  ruin.  As  on  the  other  side,  if 
you  turn  jrour  eyes  to  your  brother,  you  will 
have  a  living  homily  to  direct  you ;  for  I  verily 
think  he  has  not  once  drunk  one  glass  more 
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dull  1m  ovgbt  since  he  cane  into  tbe  eoantry ; 
and,  if  yon  can,  ind,  or  at  least  make,  another 
likehin. 

'*  I  own  yoor  werthy  predeeeesor,  Mr.  — , 
who  had  serred  this  curs  about  twenty  yean, 
when  I  consulted  him  of  the  beet  way  to 'gain 
my  nanshionere,  advised  me  to  a  well-mana^ 
fkmuiarity  with  them :  thia  I  endeavotired,  bat 
mined  it;  you  may  be  happier,  and  hit  it:  but 
then  yon  mnst  have  a  cnre  of  every  step,  and 
will  need  almost  the  wisdom  of  an  angel  of 
God ;  all  intellect,  no  passion,  no  appetite,  or 
none  si  least  bnt  what  yon  have  onder  the  ex- 
aetest  regisMn  ;  which  yon  wiH  ask  of  Him 
who  is  alone  able  to  give  it.  Steer  clear  1  be- 
waie  of  men  I  conquer  yonrself,  and  you  con- 
quer all  die  world  I  Morosencss  and  too  much 
compliance  are  both  dangerous ;  bat  the  latter 
I  repent  more  than  tho  fiimner.  i  look  upon  it 
to  have  been  very  well  becoming  the  wisdom  of 
Pericles,  tbat  he  woald  so  rarely  be  present  at 
feasts  Slid  public  entertainmencs,  and  stay  so 
little  a  while  at  them ;  since  without  this  pre- 
caution, as  Plutarch  well  observes  in  his  Life, 
it  had  been  next  to  impossible  for  him  to  bave 
preserved  the  dignity  of  his  character,  and  that 
nigh  Teneration  which  he  had  acquired  among 
the  people.  For  the  merry.  Greeks  were  gener- 
ally wags,  and  great  gibers,  especially  in  their 
wine,  to  which  that  may  very  properlj  be  ap- 
plied, Quot  inquinatf  aqHot,  as  well  as  to  anv 
other  vice  or  wickedness.  And  he  thought  it 
more  eligible  of  the  two,  to  be  aoconnted  proud, 
than  to  be  really  despicable. 

"  And  yet  I  must  own,  the  more  conversant 
you  mn  with  the  middle  and  meaner  sort, 
which  are  everywhere  by  far  the  greater  nuns- 
her,  you  are  likely  to  do  much  the  more  good 
among  them.  Bat  this  wouU  be  the  most  ef- 
fectually done  by  a  regular  visiting  of  your 
whole  parish  from  house  to  house,  with  the 
fore-mentioned  cautions,  as  Ignatius  advises 
Polycarp;  and  that  even  the  men  and  maid 
servants.  For  a  good  shepherd  'knows  his 
sheep  by  name,'  which  is  the  way  for  them  to 
follow  him."— /6k/.  vol.  n.  pp.  504-S06. 

The  mao  who  wrote  this  letter  seems  to 
be  m  very  different  penon  from  the  smart 
ftod  not  very  nice  or  decorous  scribbler  who 
pabtiahed  Magpots ;  from  the  fulsome  ealo- 
gist  of  Oreai  Jame»;  from  the  bnstling, 
plodding,  needy,  literary  hack  who  edited 
the  Athenian  Oracle ;  from  the  mutable  loy- 
alist politician,  who  reflected,  reign  ader 
reign,  the  opinions  of  the  powers  that  were  ; 
from  the  pushing  Convocation  man,  —  now 
Low  Charch  and  th^o  High  Church;  — 
from  the  pamphleteer  who,  after  flatterii^ 
Jamea,  defended  the  Bevoliition  and  WiP 
liam*^  right,  and  wound  up  by  writing  the 
defence  of  Sacheverell ;  from  the  ex-Dis- 
aeoter,  the  son  of  Dissenting  confessors  and 
worthies,  who  maintained  a  too  bitter  and 
an  unseemly  cootroversy  against  his  early 


fKends  and  benefhctors.  The  spirit  of  a 
noble  and  modest,  a  temperate  and  charita- 
ble, man,  breathes  thxoogh  the  letter ;  the 
treasures  of  a  richly  stored,  a  wise  and 
learned  divine,  are  poured  forth  without 
stay  or  stint;  the  raayims  and  reflectioaa 
of  a  man  of  action  as  of  study,  a  man  oi 
experience  as  well  as  of  culture  and  force, 
thickly- stud  ite  pages.  We  learn  that  the 
ambitious  orphan  ooy,  who  had  been  leiki 
witbont  a  guide,  to  sla^e  and  fight  his  way 
thiongh  life,  has  not  in  vain  suffered  and 
struggled  on  through  forty  years.  Ha  ia- 
now  a  wise,  good  man,  at  peace  with  all 
mett,  and  respeeted  by  those  who  eannot 
but  differ  from  him.  In  1706  Wesley > 
name  would  have  maddened  a  meeting  of 
Dissenters  or  of  Lincolnshire  Whigs.  Im 
1782  his  parishioners  all  round  would  sm^, 
^*  €rod  bless  him ; "  and  ia  London,  Whig 
poets'  and  politicians  joined  with  Tories  in 
seeking  patronage  for  his  folio  on  Job. 

It  is  in  his  letters  to  his  sons,  howeTer, 
especially  in  regard  to  their  college  lifb, 
that  the  character  of  the  Rector  of  £p> 
worth  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
What  can  be  better  uan  the  following, 
written  to  lus  mm  John,  in  January  1725^ 
in  regard  to  *^  entering  into  holy  orders  "  ? 
In  this  letter  tiie  godly  leaven  of  his  Puri* 
tan  parentage  comes  favourably  ii^o  view, 
although  here,  as  everywhere  else  in  the 
Rector's  commonications,  the  respect  for 
material  intereste  and  the  means  of  liveli- 
hood, which  a  life  of  battling  with  poverty 
had  impressed  upon  him,  is  very  evidmit. 


"  As  to  what  yon  mention  of  entering  iato 
holy  orders,  it  is  indeed  a  great  work.  I  asa 
pleased  to  find  you  think  it  so  —  as  well  as  that 
you  don't  admire  a  callow  clei^man  any  mora 
than  I  do.  As  to  the  motives  you  take  notice 
of,  it  is  no  harm  to  desire  getting  into  that  of- 
fice, even  with  Eli-s  sons,  '  to  get  a  piece  of 
bread ; '  for  '  the  labourer  is  worthy,  of  his 
hire ; '  though  a  desire  and  intention  to  lead  a 
stricter  life,  and  a  belief  one  should  do  so,  is  a 
better  reason.  But  this  should  by  all  means 
be  begun  before,  or  else,  ten  to  one,  it  will  de- 
ceive us  afterwards.  If  a  man  be  nawining 
and  undesirous  to  enter  into  orders,  it  is  easy 
to  gness  whether  he  can  say,  with  common  hon- 
esty, that  be  believes  he  is  moved  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  do  it.  But  the  principal  spring  and 
motive,  to  which  all  the  former  should  be  sec- 
ondary, most  certainly  be  the  glory  of  God,  the 
service  of  His  Church,  with  the  edi6cation  ef 
oar  neighboar:  and  woe  to  him  who,  with  any 
meaner  leading  view,  attempts  so  sacred  a 
work  ;  for  which  he  should  take  all  the  care  he 
possibly  can,  with  the  advice  of  wiser  and  elder 
men,  especially  imploring,  with  all  humility, 
sincerity,  and  intention  of  mind,  with  fosting 
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and  prayer,  the  direction  and  assistance  of  Al- 
mighty God  and  His  Hol^  Spirit, -to  qaalify 
and  prepare  himself  for  it—  Ttbrma.k'8 
Weifey  of  Epworth,  p.  391. 

At  the  close  of  the  same  letter,  written 
with  a  shaking  and  palsied  hand,  he  adds, 
in  touching  words :  — 

"Work  and  write  while  yon  can.  Ton  see 
Time  has  shaken  me  by  the  hand,  and  Death  is 
bat  a  little  behind  him.  My  eyes  and  heart 
flse  now  almost  all  I  have  left,  and  I  bless  God 
forthem."— /^uf,  p.d92. 

A  month  after  this  letter,  Mrs.  Wedey 
wrote  to  her  son,  saying  that  in  her  judg- 
ment, herein  differm^  from  her  husband, 
the  sooner  he  entered  mto  orders  the  bet- 
ter. *^^  It  is  an  unhappineas  peculiar  to  our 
family,**  she  says,  "  that  your  father  and  I 
seldom  think  alike.**  Mr.  Wesley  thought 
John  needed  a  preparation  of  critical  study  ; 
Mrs.  Wesley,  that  "  practical  d!  vinity  was 
^e  best  study  for  candidates  for  orders.'* 
Mrs.  Wesley's  judgment  seems  so  far  to 
have  influencea  her  husband,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  March  he  wrote  to  his  son  the 
following  brief,  vivid,  and  loving,  note :  — 

"  Wroot,  March  13, 1724-5. 

"  Dear  Sok,  —  I  have  both  yours  ;  and  I 
have  changed  my  ijiind  since  my  last.  I  now 
incline  to  your  going  this  summer  into  orders, 
and  would  have  you  cam  your  thoughts  and 
studies  that  way.  But,  in  the  first  place,  if  you 
lore  yourself,  or  me,  pray  heartily.  X  will  strug- 
gle hard,  but  I  will  get  money  for  your  orders, 
and  something  more.  Mr.  Downes  has  spolsen 
to  Dr.  Morley  about  you,  who  says  he  will  in- 
quire of  your  character. 

« « Xrust  in  the  Lord,  and  do  good,  and  verily 
thon  shalt  be  fed.' 

**  This  with  blessing,  from  your  loving  father, 

"  Samuxl  Wbslbt." 
—Ibid.  p.  898. 

The  following  is  a  right  good  letter :  -— 

"Wroot,  July  14,1725. 

"Dbab  Son, — It  is  not  for  want  of  affec- 
tion that  I  am  some  letters  in  your  debt ;  but 
because  I  could  not  yet  answer  them,  so  as  to 
satisf;|r  myself  or  vou ;  though  I  hope  still  to 
do  it  m  a  few  weeks. 

"  As  for  Thomas  a  Kempis,  all  the  world  are 
apt  to  strain  for  one  or  the  other.  And  it  is  no 
wonder  if  contemplative  men,  especially  when 
wrapt  in  a  cowl,  and  the  darkness  of  the  scepti- 
cal divinity,  and  near  akin,  if  I  mistake  not, 
to  the  obscure  ages,  when  they  observed  the 
bulk  of  the  world  so  mad  for  sensual  pleasures, 
should  run  into  the  contrary  extreme,  and 
attempt  to  persuade  us  to  have  no' senses  ataU» 


or  that  God  made  them  to  verjr  little  pnrpoee. 
But  for  all  that,  mortification  is  still  an  mdis- 
pensable  Christian  duty.  The  world  is  a  siren» 
and  we  must  have  a  care  of  her.  And  if  the 
youufi^  man  will  'rejoice  in  his  youth,'  yet  it 
would  not  be  amiss  for  him  to  take  care  that 
his  joys  be  moderate  and  innocent;  and,  in 
order  to  this,  sadly  to  remember  '  that  for  all 
these  things  God  will  bring  him  to  judgment.' 
I  have  only  this  to  add  of  my  friend  and  old 
companion,  that,  making  a  pretty  many  grains 
of  allowance,  he  ma^  be  read  to  great  iMvan- 
tage,  and  that,  notwithstanding  all  his  supersti- 
tion and  enthusiasm,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
peruke  him  seriously,  without  admiring  and,  I 
think,  in  some  measure  imitating  his  heroic 
strains  of  humility,  and  pietv,  and  devotion. 
But  I  reckon,  you  have  before  this  received 
your  mother's,  who  has  leisure  to  write,  and 
can  do  so  without  pain,  which  I  cannot. 

"  I  will  write  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  again. 
You  shall  not  want  a  black  coat  as  soon  at  I 
have  any  white. 

"  You  may  transcribe  anv  part  of  my  letter 
to  Mr.  Uoole,  but  not  the  whole,  for  your  own 
private  use;  neither  lend  it;  but  any  friend 
may  read  it  in  your  chamber.  Master  St. 
Chrifsostom,  and  the  Articles,  and  the  Form  of 
Ordination.  Bear  up  stoutly  against  the  world, 
&c.  Keen  a  good,  an  honest,  and  a  pious  heart. 
Pray  hara,  and  watch  hard ;  and  I  am  per^ 
suadod  your  ouarantine  is  almost  at  an  end, 
and  all  shall  be  well :  however,  nothing  shall 
be  wanting  to  make  it  so,  that  is  in  the  power 
of  your  loving  father, 

<<Samvbl  Wbblbt." 

—  Ibid.  pp.  393,  394. 

The  touching  tenderness  and  beauty  of 
the  letters  foUowing  can  hardly  be  ex- 
ceeded :  — 

•         "Bawtry,  Sept.  1, 1725. 

"  Dbas  Son,  —  I  came  hither  to-day,  be- 
cause I  cannot  be  at  rest,  till  I  make  you  easier. 
I  could  not  possibly  manufacture  any  money 
for  you  here,  sooner  than  next  Saturday.  On 
Monday  I  design  to  wait  on  Dr.  Morley,  and 
will  try  to  prevail  with  your  brother  to  return 
you  8/.,  with  interest.  I  will  assist  you  in  the 
charges  for  ordination,  thouffh  I  am  myself 
just  now  struggling  for  life.  This  8/.  you  may 
depend  on  the  next  wcek,*or  the  week  after. 

**  1  like  your  way  of  thinking  and  arguing ; 
and  yet  must  say,  I  am  a  little  afraid  on  it 
He  that  believes  and  yet  argues  gainst  reason, 
is  half  a  Paput,  or  enthusiast.  He  that  would 
make  Revelnion  bend  to  his  own  shallow 
reason  is  either  half  a  Deist  or  a  heretic !  O  ray 
dear  1  steer  clear  between  this  Scylla  and  Cba- 
rybdis.  God  will  bless  vou ;  and  you  shall  ever 
M  beloved,  as  you  will  ever  be  a  comfort  to, 
your  affectionate  father, 

'*  Samusl  Wbslbt. 

**  P.  S.  —  If  yon  have  any  scruples  about 
any  part  of  Revelation,  or  the  Articles  of  the 
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Choreh  of  England,  which  I  think  exactly 
•grwable  to  it,  I  can  answer  them." 

"  Gainsboronghi,  Sept.  7,  1725. 
"  Dbah  Son  John,  —  With  much  ado  yea 
Bee  I  am  for  once  as  good  as  my  word.  Carry 
Dr.  Morley's  note  to  the  Barsar.  I  hope  to 
send  Yoa  more,  and  believe  by  the  same  hand. 
God  lit  yon  for  yonr  great  work !  Fast «-  watch 

—  pray  —  believe  ^ To ve  —  endure  —  be  happy. 
Towards  which  yoa  shall  never  want  the  ardent 
prajers  of,  yonr  affectionate  fother, 

"  Samukl  Weslbt." 

—  Rid.  pp.  395,  39^. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  to  the 
foregoing  the  two  following,  written^the 
year  after :  — 

"  Wroot,  March  21, 1726. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Fellow  Elect  of  Lincoln, 

—  I  have  done  more  than  I  could  for  you.  On 
yoar  waiting  on  Dr.  Morley  with  this  he  will 
pay  yoa  12/7  You  are  inexpressibly  obliged  to 
that  generous  man.  We  ara  all  as  well  as  can 
be  expected. 

"  Tour  loving  father,  Samuel  Weslbt." 

"  Wroot,  April  1,  1726. 

"  Dear  Son  John,  —  I  had  both  yours 
since  the  election.  In  both  you  express  your- 
self tm  becomes  you  for  what  I  had  willingly, 
though  with  much  greater  difficulty  than  you 
imagine,  done  for  you  ;  for  the  last  12/.  pinched 
me  so  hard,  that  I  am  forced  to  he:;:  time  of 
your  brother  S.ira,  till  after  harvest,  to  pay  the 
1(V.  that  you  say  he  lent  you.  Nor  shall  I  have 
80  much  as  that  (perhaps  not  5/.),  to  keep  my 
familv  till  after  harvest ;  and  I  do  not  expect 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  do  any  thing  for  Charles 
when  he  goes  to  the  University.  What  will 
be  my  own  fate,  God  knows,  before  this  sum- 
mer be  over.  Sed  passi  Gruviora.  Wherever 
I  am,  my  Jack  is  Fellow  of  Lincoln  ! 

"  Tet  all  this,  and  perhaps  worse  than  you 
know,  has  not  made  me  forget  vou ;  for  I  wrote 
to  Dr.  King,  desiring  letive  tor  you  to  come 
one,  two,  or  three  months  into  the  country, 
where  you  should  bo  gladly  welcome. 

"  At  for  advice,  keep  your  best  friend  fast ; 
and,  next  to  hira,  Dr.  Morloy ;  and  have  a  care 
of  yoar  other  friends,  especially  the  youngcry 
All  ftt  present  from  yonr  loving  fother, 

"  Samcbl  Wesley." 
— /fcirf.  pp.398,  399. 

The  following  characteristic  note  is  ad- 
dressed conjointly  to  John  and  Charles  at 
Oxford,  and  is  dated  July,  1727 :  — 

"Wroot,  July  5,  1727. 

"Dear  Children,  —  The  reason  whv  I 
^as  willing  to  delay  my  son  John's  coming  was 
hw  pupil ;  but  that  is  over.  Another  reason 
was  that  I  knew  he  could  not  got  between 
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Wroot  and  Epworth  without  hasarding  his 
health  or  life ;  whereas  my  hide  is  tough,  and 
I  think  no  carrion  can  kill  me.  I  walked  six- 
teen mile.4  yesterday,  and  this  morning,  I  thank 
God,  I  was  not  a  penny  worse.  The  occasion 
of  this  booted  walk  was  to  hire  a  room  for  my- 
self at  Epworth,  which  I  think  I  have  now 
achieved. 

(After  this  tbUows  his  proposal  that  Charlee 
should  come  to  Lincolnshire  by  the  carrier. 
He  then  proceeds  :  — ) 

"  You  will  find  yonr  mother  mnch  altered. 
I  believe  what  will  kill  a  cit  has  almost  killed 
her.  I  have  observed  of  late  little  convulsions 
in  her  very  frequently,  which  I  don't  like. 

'*  God  bless  and  guide,  and  send  you  both  « 
speedy  and  a  happy  meeting  with^onr  loving 
father,  "  Samuel  Weslet." 

— /6irf.4)p.  402,  408.* 

A  fortnight  later  he  wrote  to  John  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  Wroot,  July  18, 1727. 

"Deak  Son  John,  —  We  reeeired  last  post 
your  compliments  of  condolence  and  congratu- 
lation to  your  mother  ou  the  snp^sition  of  her 
near  approaching  demise ;  to  wnich  yonr  sister 
Patt^  will  by  no  means  subscribe,  for  she  says 
she  18  not  so  good  a  philosopher  as  yon  are, 
and  that  she  cannot  spare  her  mother  yet,  if  it 
please  God,  without  great  inconvenience. 

"  And  indeed,  though  she  has  now  and  then 
some  very  sick  fits,  yet  I  hope  the  sight  of 
you  will  revive  her.  However,  when  you  come 
von  will  see  a  new  face  of  things,  my  family 
being  now  pretty  well  colonised,  and  aU  perfect 
hannony ;  much  happier,  in  no  small  straits^ 
tha'i  perhaps  we  ever  were  before  in  our  great- 
est affluence ;  and  you  will  find  a  servant  that 
will  make  us  rich,  if  God  gives  ns  anything  to 
work  upon.  I  know  not  but  that  it  may  be 
this  prospect,  tooether  with  ray  easiness  in  my 
family,  which  keeps  my  spirits  from  sinkine, 
rhous^h  they  tell  me  I  have  lost  some  of  my  tai* 
low  between  Wroot  and  Epworth ;  bat  that  I 
don't  value,  as  long  as  I  have  strength  left  to 
perform  my  office.  "  Samuel  Wbblbt." 
^  Ibid.  p.  403. 

Mr.  Wesley  had  a  scheme  for  the  publica- 
tion, as  Mr.  Tyerman  expresses  it, "  of  a  poly- 
glott  Bible,  on  a  wide  bads.**  In  regard 
to  this  he  wrote  the  following  interesting 
letter  to  hb  son  John :  — 


« 


Janoary  96, 1726. 


"  Dear  Son,  —  The  providence  of  God  has 
engaged  me  in  a  work,  wherein  you  may  be 
very  assistant  to  me,  promote  the  glory  of  God, 

*  The  Reetor  was  at  thU  time  llvins  at  the  Wroot 
parsonage,  Wroot  parlib  being  ooajolaed  with  £p> 
worth  under  his  oare. 
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and,  at  the  same  tune,  notably  forward  joar  own 
studies. 

"  I  have  sometimes  since  desired  an  edition 
of  the  H0I7  Bilile  in  octavo,  in  the  Hebrew, 
Ghaldee,  Septoagint,  and  Vallate;  and  have 
made  some  progress  in  it.  I  have  not  time  at 
present  to  give  yon  the  whole  scheme,  of  which 
scarce  any  sonl  knows  except  your  brother 
Sam. 

"  What  I  desire  of  yon  is,  first,  that  yon 
would  immediately  fsll  to  work,  and  read  dili- 
gently the  Hebrew  text  in  the  Polygloct.  and 
eoUtite  it  exactly  with  the  Vulgate,  writing  all, 
even  the  least,  variations  or  dimrenees  between 
them. 

"  Second,  To  these  I  would  have  you  add 
the  Samaritan  text,  which  is  the  very  same  with 
^e  Hebrew,  except  in  some  very  few  places, 
difTerini;  only  in  the  Samaritan  character, 
which  I  think  is  the  true  old  Hebrew. 

"  You  may  learn  the  Samaritan  alphabet  in 
a  day,  either  from  the  Prolegomena  ih  Wal* 
ton's  PoLifgldt  or  from  his  grammar.  In  a 
twelve-month's  time,  sticking  close  to  it  in  the 
forenoons,  you  will  get  twice  through  the  Pen- 
tateuch ;  for  I  have  done  it  four  timei  the  last 
year,  and  am  going  orer  it  the  fifth,  and  also 
collating  the  two  Greek  versions,  the  Alexan- 
drian and  the  Vatican,  with  what  I  can  get  of 
Symmachus  and  Theodotion,  &c.  Yon  shall 
not  lose  your  reward,  either  in  this  or  the  other 
world.  ISoT  are  your  brothers  like  to  be  idle ; 
but  I  would  have  nothing  said  of  it  to  anybody, 
though  your  brother  Sam  shall  write  to  yon 
shortly  about  it."  —  Ibid.  pp.  397,  398. 

It  was  in  Aoffnst  1730  that  the  Wesleys, 
with  their  friend  Morgan,  began  to  visit  the 
gaols  at  Oxford.  In  regard  to  this  nutter 
they  wrote  to  their  father.  The  following 
is  a  part  of  his  answer.  Though  it*  has  been 
printed  several  times  before,  it  cannot  be 
omitted  here :  — 

"  And  now,  as  to  yonr  own  designs  and  em- 
ployaeats,  what  can  I  say  less  of  them  than 
va/oe  prdto :  and  that  I  have  the  hii^hest  reason 
•0  bless  Qod  th  it  He  has  given  me  two  sons 
together  at  Oxford,  to  whom  He  has  given 
gra^  and  courage  to  turn  the  war  against  the 
world  and  the  devil,  which  is  the  best  way  to 
oonouer  them.  They  have  but  one  enemy  to 
combat  with,  the  flesh;  which,  if  they  take 
care  to  subdue,  by  fasting  and  prayer,  there  will 
be  no  more  for  them  to  do  but  to  proceed  stead- 
ily in  the  same  courM,  and  expect  the  crown 
whicti  fadcth  not.  away.  You  have  reason  to 
bles9  G>d,  as  I  do,  that  vou  have  so  fast  a 
friend  ai?  \Cr.  M.  [iSCorgan],  who,  I  see,  in  the 
most  df  fflentt  serriee,  is  ready  to  break  the  ice 
for  you.  Yon  do  not  know  of  how  much  good 
that  poor  wretch  who  killed  his  wife  has  been 
the  providential  occasion.  I  think  I  must 
adopt  Mr.  M.  to  be  my  son,  together  with  you 
nnd  your  brother  Charles ;  and  when  I  have 
such  a  tcmion  to  orosecnte  that  war.  wherein  I 


am  now  mtZet  emeriltitM,  I  shall  not  be  afraid 
when  they  speak  with  their  enemies  in  the  gate. 
'*  I  am  arraid  lest  the  main  objection  yon 
make  against  going  on  in  the  business  with  the 
prisoners,  may  secretly  proceed  from  flesh  and 
blood.  Go  on,  then,  in  Qod*s  name,  in  the 
path  to  wiiich  your  Saviour  has  directed  yon, 
and  that  track  wherein  your  father  has  gone 
before  you !  For  when  I  was  an  undergradu- 
ate at  Oxford,  I  visited  those  in  the  castle 
there,  and  reflect  on  it  with  gpreat  satisfaction 
to  this  day.  Walk  as  prudently  as  yon  can, 
though  not  fearfully,  and  my  heart  and  prayers 
are  with  yon."  —  Ibid.  pp.  406,  407. 

Tldrty  years  befofe  this  Mr.  Wesley  had 
defended  Christian  societies  which  or^ran- 
ised  weekly  meetings  for  private  religious 
fellowship  in  the  Church  of  England,  such  • 
as  came  to  be  extenairely  known  as  Dr. 
Woodward's  Societies,  and  had  published  a 
letter  on  the  subject.  "  A  Letter  concerning 
the  ReUgiouH  Societies"  says  Mr.  Tyerman, 
was  **  published  by  Samuel  Wesley  in 
1699.  After  giving  a  description  of  the  so- 
cieties, Mr.  Wesley  i>roceed8  to  ^rgae  that 
so  ^r  from  being  any  injury  to  the  Oiiarch  of 
England,  they  would  greatly  promote  its 
interests.  He  expresses  a  wish  that  such 
societies  ndght  be  formed  in  all  oomider- 
able  towns,  and  even  in  popnlons  villages. 
He  writes :  *  There  are  a  great  many  par- 
ishes in  this  kingdom  which  consist  of  sev- 
eral thousands  of  souls.  Now,  what  one 
man,  two,  or  three,  is  soflicient  for  such  a 
multitude?  Those  who  have  but  one  or 
two  thousand  will  find  their  cares  heavy 
enough,  especially  now  they  bare  neither 
the  catechists  of  the  ancients  to  assist  them, 
nor  those  clerks  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  Rubric'  He  then  goes  on  to  state, 
that,  in  such  cases,  the  religious  societres 
wonld  be  of  immense  service.  Actini; 
under  the  authority  and  direction  of  the 
clerffy,  *  they  would  be  as  so  many  church- 
wardens, or  overseers,  or  almost  deacons 
under  them ;  caring  for  the  siok  and  poor, 
^ying  an  account  of  the  apiritnal  estate  of 
tnemselyes  and  othera,  persuading  parents 
to  catechise  their  children  and  to  fit  them 
for  confirmaHon,  and  discoursing  with  those 
who  have  left  the  church  to  orin;:^  them 
back  to  it.  This  assistance  would  conduce 
as  much  to  the  health  of  the  minister's  body, 
by  easing  him  of  many  a  weary  s^ep  and 
fniitless  loumey,  as^  it  would  con  luce  to 
the  satis&ction  of  his  mind,  in  the  TisibYe 
success  of  his  labours.  Such  soeieties,  ito 
far  from  injuring  the  Char.*h,  would  be  so 
many  new  bulwarks  against  its  enemies, 
and  would  give  it  daily  more  strength,  and 
beauty » and  reputation.' 
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*^  He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  in- 
stittttion  of*  such  societies  was  not  a  novelty ; 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  indebted  kor 
most  of  the  progress  that  it  had  made  in  re- 
cent times  to  the  seyeral  societies  it  had 
noariih^  in  its  bosom ;  and  that  the  Mar- 
quis de  Benty  in  France  had  formed,  as 
early  as  1640,  many  societies  of  devout  per- 
sons, who,  in  their  weekly  meetings,  con- 
sulted about  the  relief  of  the  poor,  engaged 
in  united  prayer,  sang  psalms,  read  books 
of  devotion,  and  discooraed  together  of  their 
own  spirimal  concerns. 

"  Wesley  then  argaes  that  sach  societies 
are  really  necessary,  on  the  ground,  that, 
without  them,  the  members  of  the  Church 
have  no  opp<M'tunity  for  that '  *•  delightful 
employment  of  all  good  Christians,'  pious 
conversation.  He  concludes  thus :  —  ^  The 
design  of  these  churches  is  not  to  gather 
churches  out  of  churches,  to  foment  new 
schisms  and  divisions,  and  to  make  heathens 
of  aU  the  rest  of  their  Christian  brethren ; 
but  to  promote  in  a  regular  manner,  that 
which  18  the  end  of  every  Christian  —  the 
glory  of  God,  included  in  the  welfare  and 
salvation  of  themselves  and  their  neigh- 
bours. It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  may 
and  will  be  some  persons  in  these  societies 
of  more  heat  than  light,  of  more  zeal  than 
judgment ;  but  where  was  ever  any  body  of 
men  without  some  such  characters?  But 
since  the  very  rules  of  their  institution  do 
Striclgly  ol^ige  them  to  the  practice  of  hu- 
mility and  charity,  and  to  avoid  censorious- 
ness  and  spiritual  pride  —  the  common 
rocks  of  those  who  make  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary profession  of  religion  —  I  see  not  what 
human  prudence  can  provide  any  farther 
in  this  matter.'  ** 

The  old  Puritan  blood  in  the  Bector  of 
Epworth  had  not  lost  all  its  energy ;  and 
Methodism  received  some  of  its  impulse 
from  the  father  of  the  Wesleys.  For  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that?  in  these  societies  are 
to  be  found  the  origiiMd  of  the  Methodist 
socielies,  first  at  Oxford  and  afterwards 
elsewhere. 

How  the  Rector  of  Epworth  rejoiced  in 
the  bold  and  singular  position  taken  by  his 
sons  ai  Oxford  is  well  known,  and  with 
what  triumph  he  learned  that  they  had  to 
endure  the  reproach  of  Christ,  as  the  fathers 
of  the  Godly  Clab.  *<  1,  then,*'  he  wrote, 
^  must  be  its  ffrandfatber."* 

Let  it  here  oe  added,  tliat  in  his  Mission- 
ary spirit  and  conception,  he  was  worthy 
to  be  the  father  of  the  Wesleys.  When  a 
yoof^  man,  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
of  Bfe,  he  had  formcl  an  imposing  pUn  of 
BMBions  to   India,  China,  and  Abyssinia, 


and  was  himself  desirous  to  be  devoted  to 
the  work ;  and  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he ' 
lamented  that  he  was  not  yomi^  enough  te 
ffo  with  Oglethorpe  as  a    missionary  to 
Greor^a. 

In  regard  to  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren, it  Would  seem  (as  Mr.  Tverman  says^ 
that  Mr.  Wesley  has  not  had  due  credit 
given  him.  His  letters  to  his  sons  —  not 
only  at  college,  but  at  sohool  •—  appear  to 
be  all  that  a  father's  letters  oudht  to  be. 
They  imply  that  he  had  acted  both  as 
finend  ana  teacher  to  his  boys.  Indeed,  al- 
though his  son  Samuel  seems  to  have  had  a 
brutal  schoolmaster  to  teach  him  the  rudi- 
ments of  Latin  and  Greek,  the  general  rule 
of  the  rectory  appears,  from  all  accounts 
and  letters  extant,  to  have  been  home  in- 
structien;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that,  when  the  Bector  was  not  absent  ai 
Convocation,  he  taught  lus  sons  himself  the 
mdiments  of  the  cbssics.  Their  English 
training  and  their  earliest  tuition  was  un- 
doubtedly given  by  their  incomparable 
mother.  The  following  quotations  from 
some  of  his  letters  to  young  Samuel  at 
Westminster  School  exhibit  the  Rector's 
fatherly  character  in  a  very  favourable  light. 
We  see  not  only  that  he  was  a  wise,  oav»- 
ful,  and  tender  father,  but  also  how  fuUy, 
notwithstanding  the  many  instances  in 
which  his  judgment  differed  from  hers,  he 
appreciated  the  rare  excellencies  of  his 
wife :  — 

"  Ton  know  what  yon  owe  to  one  of  the  be  jt 
of  mothers.  Perhaps  yon  may  have  read  of 
one  of  the  Ptolemies,  who  chose  the  name  of 
Pbilometer,  as  a  more  gtorious  title  than  if  he 
had  assumed  that  of  his  predecessor,  Alexan- 
'dor.  And  it  woald  be  an  honest  and  virtuous 
aoibition  in  you  to  attempt  to  imitate  hirn,  for 
«%'hich  you  have  so  mach  reason.  Often  reflect 
on  the  tender  and  peculiar  love  which  your  dear 
mother  has  nlt^ajrs  expressed  towards  you ;  the 
deep  affliction  of  both  body  and  mind  which 
she  underwent  for  you,  both  before  and  after 
your  birth;  the  particular  care  she  took  uf 
your  education  when  she  struggled  with  so 
many  pains  and  inflrmitie^  ;  and,  above  all,  tlie 
wholesome  and  sweet  motherly  advice  and 
ooun<«el  whirh  she  has  often  |;iven  you  to  fear 
God,  to  take  care  of  your  soul  as  well  ns  of 
your  learninff^  and  to  shun  all  vicious  and  bivd 
examples.  lou  will,  I  verily  believe,  remem- 
ber that  the<<e  obligations  of  gratitude,  love, 
and  obedience,  and  the  expressions  of  them,  are 
not  confined  to  your  tender  years,  but  must  last 
to  the  very  c  ose  of  life,  and,  even  after  that, 
render  her  motoory  most  dear  and  precious  ^o 
yon. 

"  Yon  will  not  forget  to  evidence  this  by 
Bupportinc  and  comforting  her  in  her  a(;e,  if  it 
pleaM  Qod  th'it  she  should  ever  attain  to  it 
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(though  I  doabt  she  will  not),  and  doing,  noth- 
ing which  may  jnstl?  displease  or  grieve  her, 
or  show  yon  unworthy  of  such  a  mother.  Yon 
will  endeavour  to  repay  her  prayers  for  you 
by  doubling  yours  for  her;  and,  above  all 
things,  to  live  such  a  virtuous  and  religious  life 
that  she  may  find  that  her  care  and  love  have 
not  been  lost  upon  you,  but  that  we  may  all 
meet  in  heaven. 

"  In  short,  reverence  and  love  her  as  mnch 
as  you  will,  which  I  hope  will  be  as  much  as 
yon  can.  For,  though  I  should  be  jealous  of 
any  other  rival  in  your  heart,  yet  I  will  not  be 
jealous  of  her ;  the  more  duty  vou  pay  her,  and 
the  more  frequently  and  kindly  you  write  to 
her,  the  more  you  will  please  your  affectionate 
father,    Samukl  Wjsblbt." 

"  It  is  agreed  by  all  that  a  pure  body  and  a 
chaste  mind  are  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  infi- 
nite Purity  and  Holiness ;  antl  that,  without 
these,  a  tliottsand  hecatombs  would  never  be 
accepted.  How  happy  are  those  who  preserve 
dieir  first  purity  and  innocence;  and  how  much 
easier  is  it  to  abstain  firom  the  first  acts,  than 
not  to  reiterate  them  and  sink  into  inveterate 
habits  1  There  is  no  parleying  with  the  tempta- 
tion to  this  sin,  whigh  is  nourished  bj  sloth 
and  intemperance.  Ton  have  not  wanted  re- 
peated warnings,  and  I  hope  they  fauve  not 
been  altogether  in  vain.  The  shortness,  the 
baseness,  the  nastiness  of  the  pleasure  would  be 
enough  to  make  one  nauseate  it  did  not  the 
devil  and  the  fiesh  unite  in  ibeir  temptations  to 
it.  However,  conanered  it  mu>t  be,  for  we  must 
part  with  that  or  neaven !  Ah,  my  boy,  what 
sneaking  things  does  not  vice  make  us !  What 
traitors  to  ourselves,  and  how  falso  wit'iin !  And 
what  invincible  courage,  as  well  as  calmness, 
attends  virtue  and  innocence ! 

**  Now,  mv  boy  (it  is  likely),  begins  that  con- 
fiict  whereof  I  have  so  often  warned  you,  and 
which  will  find  yon  w&rm  work  for  some  years. 
Now— vice  or  virtue,  God  or  Satan,  heaven  or 
hell,  which  will  you  choose  ?  What,  if  you 
should  fall  on  your  knees  this  moment,  or  as 
soon  as  you  can  retire,  and  choose  the  bdtter 
part  ?  If  you  have  begun  to  do  amiss,  resolve  to 
do  better.  Give  up  yourself  so.emaly  to  God 
and  to  His  service.  Implore  the  mercy  and 
gracious  aid  of  vour  Redeemer,  and  the  blessed 
assistance  (perhaps  the  return)  of  the  Holy 
*  Comforter.  Ton  will  not  be  cast  off.  You 
will  not  want  strength  from  above,  which  will 
be  infinitely  beyond  your  own,  or  even  the 
power  of  the  enemy.  The  holy  angels  nre 
snectators,  and  will  rejoice  at  j'our  conquest. 
Why  should  yon  not  make  your  parents'  hearts 
rejoice?  Ton  know  how  tenderly  they  are  con 
cemed  for  yon,  and  how  fain  thev  would  have 
you  virtuous  and  happy. *'  —  Ibid.  pp.  313,320, 
321. 

Such  was  the  father  of  the  Wesley s,  and 
such  was  the  influence  which  be  exercised 
over  his  sons.  It  has  been  too  much  taken 
for  granted,  that  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Wes- 


ley was  paramount  in  moulding  th^ir  charac- 
ters. Her  letters,  indeed,  remain  as  evi- 
dence how  wisely,  bow  carefully,  with  what 
ability  as  a  writer,  and  with  what  fulness  of 
knowledge  —  especially  of  theology  —  she 
advised  her  sons  as  they  grew  up.  Still  the 
letters  from  Mr.  Wesley  which  remain,  and 
of  which  samples  have  been  given,  show 
that,  after  all,  ne  was  the  chief*  tlie  anthori- 
tative  adviser  of  his  sons,  and  that  he  en- 
tered into  all  their  affairs  as  none  but  a 
father,  not  even  a  mother,  can  enter  into  a 
son's  affairs. 

Such  was  the  father  of  the  Wesleys,  and 
the  influence  upon  them  of  such  a  parentage 
may  be  traced  throughout  the  formative 
period  of  their  life,  while  their  character 
was  being  moulded.  Their  early  hardships 
in  his  rectory  taught  them  hardy  patience 
and  stout  self-help.  From  such  a  father 
they  inherited  a  passion  for  learning  and  a 
scholar's  ambition.  Their  admirame  style 
as  writers  of  nervous,  idiomatic  English,  was 
due  not  less  to  the  vigour  and  vividness  of 
the  father's  Ensrlish,  than  to  the  purity  and 
terseness  of  their  mother's  sweet  and  even 
style.  That  it  was  owing  more  to  liome 
than  to  Univei*sity  example  and  influence, 
is  not  only  antecedently  probable,  but  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  all  the  sisters 
of  the  Wesley  family  wrote  pure  and  pleas- 
ant English,  idiomatic,  but  never  harsh.  In 
fact,  tbbre  is  a  Wesley-family  style  of  Eng- 
lish, and  the  English  of  the  sisters  bears  a 
sisterly  likeness  to  that  of  the  brothers; 
while  each  style,  all  round,  has  its  own  in- 
dividuality. 

Both  father  and  mother  of  the  Wesleys 
were  High  Church,  and  most  high  was  the 
churchmanship  of  t^^eir  sons.  The  doctrine 
which  they  preached,  as  Methodists,  after 
their  return  from  America,  was  certainly 
not  derivt'd  from  any  instruction  or  any  bias 
which  had  been  given  to  them  at  their  family 
home.  They  learned  ?t  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Moravians,  enpecially  of 
Peter  Bobler.  Their  early  High  Churchman- 
ship,  however,  clung  to  them  with  the  great- 
est tenacity.  John,  indeed,  lost  moet  of  it 
before  his  course  was  run ;  but  then  he  was 
learning,  with  the  open-mi ndedness  of  a 
child,  till  he  was  more  than  eighty  years  of 
age. 

But  the  principle  of  religious  fellowship, 
which  is  the  very  kernel  of  Methodism,  re- 
garded as  an  or^nisation,  was  certainly  an 
inheritance  to  the  Wesleys  from  their  fath- 
er:  as  to  him,  very  likely,  a  bias  in  favour 
of  it  was  derived  from .  his  Puritan  ancestry 
and  from  the  influences  in  the  midst  of 
which    his    earliest  religious  conscioasneaa 
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was  awakened.  His  defence  of  Religioas 
Societies  in  1609  —  Societies  within  the 
Church  of  £ngland  for  relin;ious  fellowship 
—  tni«zht  now  serve  as  an  apolo<ry  for  the 
Methodist  system  of  fellowship  meetings. 

In  his  range  of  reading,  especially  consid- 
ering bis  opportunities,  and  in  his  projects 
of  study  also,  the  Rector  of  £p worth  was 
surely  own  father  to  the  Founder  of  Meth- 
odism, wliose  system  of  study  at  Oxford,  and 
whose  projects  of  culture  for  the  pupils  at 
Kingswood  were  encyclopssdic  in  their 
range. 

Add  to  these  particulars,  what  we  have 
already  had  occasion  distinctly  to  note,  the 
gran<l  missionary  conceptions  and  the  real 
missionary  enthusiasm  of  the  Rector  of  £p- 
worih  —  the  father  of  the  man  whose  memo- 
rable saying,  **  the  world  is  my  parish,"  was 
perhaps  the  grandest  rebuke  ever  adminis-.< 
tered  to  the  narrowness  and  pettiness  of  a 
mere  parochial  martinet,  and  we  have  be- 
fore our  view  no  unimportant  total  of  par- 
ticulars, in  which  the  father  of  the  Wesleys 
supplied  the  training  and  the  influences,  by 
which,  undef  the  inspiration  of  Providence, 
John  Wesley  and  his  brother  Charles  were 
prepared  for  the  great  work  which  was  re- 
served for  them  to  do.  Nor  can  we  doubt, 
although  we  have  not  included  this  in  our 
enumeration,  that  the  rude  power,  the  un- 
trained faculty  and  impulse,  of  poetry, 
which  even  under  the  rank  dog^rerel  of 
Wesley  is  not  quite  lost,  but  burns  like  a  fire 
almost  buried  in  ashes  and  spent  in  smoke, 
and  which  at  times  breaks  forth  in  his  verse 
with  a  real  glow  of  heat  and  flame,  was  the 
original  of  that  remarkable  gifl  of  song 
which  was  strong  in  all  the  Rector's  sons  — 
Charles  being  not  the  only  but  the  most 
brilliant  and  copious  poet  of  the  three  — 
and,which  was  soared,  in  no  mean  degree, 
by  several  of  the  daughters. 

The  fine  old  man  died  in  1785,  having 
been  born  in  1662.  How  he  died  was  beau- 
tifully told  b^  his  son  John,  and  has  been 
inimitably  painted  in  the  warm,  pure  Eng- 
lish of  Southey.  In  1683  he  left  Stoke 
Newington  tor  Oxford ;  in  1688  he  was  or- 
dained deacon ;  in  1 690  he  married,  on  a 
London  curacy  of  82^.  a-year,  having  before 
this  held  lor  a  little  while  a  still  poorer  curacy, 
and  having  also  served  for  a  year  as  a  naval 
chaplain.  In  1690,  also,  he  was  presented  by 
Lord  Normanby  to  the  living  of  South  Orms- 
by.  In  1697  he  became  Rector  of  Epworth. 
Thirty-eight  years,  accordingly,  bad  he 
held  that  parish.  What  sufferings  he  there 
endured,  what  errors,  what  labours,  what 
sorrows,  and  what  honours  he  passed  through 
there,  we  have  already  described  in  brief  in 


this  Journal,  in  the  article  to  which  we  have 
more  than  once  referred.  But  he  who 
would  know  all  about  these  matters,  and 
much  besides,  of  which  nothing  can  be  said 
in  a  review,  must  betake  himself  to  Mr. 
Tyerman's  authentic,  valuable,  and  most  in- 
teresting volume,  to  which  this  article  may 
serve  as  a  companion,  and  in  part  as  a  cor- 
rective, but  cannot  serve  as  a  supplement. 


A  STORY  OF  SCIENCE. 

Bt  OiTB  Who  Knows  Notrino  About  It. 

A  PHiLOBOPHBR  sat  in  his  easy  chair, 

Looking  as  grave  as  Miltoh  ; 
He  wore  a  solemn  and  mystic  air 

As  he  Canada  balsam  spilt  on 
A  stnp  of  glass,  as  a  slide  to  prepare 

For  a  mite  taken  out  of  his  Stilton. 

He  took  his  microscope  oat  of  his  case, 

And  settled  the  focns  rightly. 
The  light  thrown  back  from  the  miiror'B  hot 

Came  glimmering  upward  brightly. 
He  put  the  slide  with  the  mite  in  place^    "^ 

And  fixed  on  the  cover  tightly. 

He  tnmed  the  instmment  np  and  down. 

Till  getting  a  proper  sight,  he 
Exclaimed  —  as  he  gazed  with  a  possled  frown, 

"  Good  gracious !  "  and  "  Highty  tightf  I 
The  sight  is  enough  to  alarm  the  town  -^ 

A  mite  is  a  monster  mighty  f " 

From  t'other  end  of  the  tube,  the  mite 

Regarded  oar  scientific,  — - 
To  its  naked  ejre,  as  you'll  gaess,  the  sight 

Of  a  man  was  most  terrific, 
But  reversing  the  microscope,  made  him  qaite 

The  opposite  of  magnific. 

"  One  sees  the  troth  through  this  tabe  so  tall," 
Said  the  mite  as  it  squinted  through  it, 

"  Man  is  not  so  wondroosly  big  after  all, 
If  the  mite-world  only  knew  it  1 " 

XOBAL. 

Mbm.  —  Whether  a  thing  is  large  or  small 
Depends  on  the  way  you  view  it ! 

—  JRm. 
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LcBTDA  Trebsbl,  88  she  returned  home 
^  die  house  in  the  Schiitt  island,  became 
llware  that  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  tell 
to  her  aunt  all  that  had  passed  between 
herself  and  Herr  Molk.  She  had  been  half 
stunned  with  grief  as  she  left  the  magis- 
trate's house,  and  for  a  while  had  tried  to 
think  that  she  could  keep  back  from  Mad- 
ame Staubach  at  any  rate  the  purport  of 
the  adrice  that  had  been  given  to  her.  And 
as  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
would  be  impossible  to  her,  —  that  it  must 
fin  eome  out, -^  various  wild  plans  flitted 
across  her  brain.  Could  she  not  run  away 
without  returning  to  the  red  house  at  all  ? 
But  whither  was  she  to  run,  and  with 
whom  ?  The  only  one  who  would  have 
helped  her  in  this  wild  enterprise  had  been 
sent  to  prison  by  that  ill-conditioned  old 
man  who  had  made  her  so  miserable  1  At 
this  moment,  there  was  no  longer  any  hope 
in  her  bosom  that  she  should  vave  herself 
from  being  a  castaway ;  nay,  there  was  hard- 
ly a  wish.  There  was  no  disreputable  life 
so  terrible  to  her  thoughts,  no  infamy  so  in- 
frunous  in  idea  to  her,  as  would  be  respect- 
abilky  in  the  form  of  matrimony  with  Peter 
Steinmarc.  And  now,  as  she  walked  along 
painfully,  going  far  out  of  her  way  that  she 
might  have  some  little  time  for  reflection, 
turning  all  tbis  in  her  mind,  she  began 
almost  to  fear  that  if  she  went  back  to  her 
.  Minti  her  aunt  would  prevail,  and  that  in 
very  truth  Peter  Steinmarc  would  become 
her  lord  and  master.  Then  there  was 
another  plan,  as  impracticable  as  that 
scheme  of  running  away.  What  if  she 
were  to  become  sullen,  and  decline  to  speak 
at  all  ?  She  was  well  aware  that  in  such  a 
contest  her  aunt's  tongue  would  be  very 
terrible  to  her ;  and  as  the  idea  crossed  her 
mind,  she  told  herself  that  were  she  so  to 
act  people  would  treat  her  as  a  mad  wo 
man.  But  even- that,  she  thought,  would  be 
better  than  being  forced  to  marry  Peter 
Steinmarc.  Before  she  had  reached  the  is- 
land, she  knew  that  the  one  scheme  was  as 
impossible  as  the  other.  She  entered  the 
house  very  quietly,  and  turning  to  the  lefl 
went  at  once  into  the  kitchen. 

*'  Linda,  your  aunt  is  waiting  dinner  for 
yon  this  hour,"  said  Tetchen. 

"  Why  did  you  not  take  it  to  her  by  her- 
self ?"  said  Linda,  crossly. 

^  How  could  1  do  that,  when  she  would 
not  have  it  ?    Tou  had  better  go  in  now, 


at  once.    But,  Linda,  does  anything   m1 
you?" 

•*  Very  much  aib  me,"  said  Linda. 
Then  Tetchen  came  close  to  her,  and  whis- 
pered, **Have  you  heard  anything   aboat 
him?" 

*'  What  have  you  heard,  Tetchen  ?  Tell 
me  at  once." 

"  He  is  in  trouble." 

*^  He  is  in  prison  I "  Linda  said  this  with 
a  little  hysteric  scream.  Then  she  began  to 
sob  and  cry,  and  turned  her  back  to  Tetch- 
en and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  . 

t'  I  have  heard  ttiac  too,"  said  Tetchen. 
"They  say  the  burgomasters  have  caught 
him  with  letters  on  him  from  some  terrible 
rebels  up  in  Prussia,  and  that  be  has  been 
plotting  to  have  the  city  burned  down. 
But  I  don't  believe  all  that,  fraulein." 

'*  He  is  in  prison.  I  know  he  is  in  pris- 
on," said  Linda.  "  I  wish  I  were  there  too ; 
—  so  I  do,  or  dead.  I'd  rather  be  dead." 
Then  Madame  Staubach,  havinor  perhaps 
heard  the  lock  of  the  front  door  when  it 
was  closed,  came  into  the  Utchen.  ^  Lin- 
da/' she  said,  ^'I  am  waiting  fop  you." 

"  I  do  not  want  any  dinner,"  said  Linda, 
still  standing  with  her  face  turned  to  the 
walL  Then  Madame  Staubach  took  hold 
of  her  arm,  and  led  her  across  the  passage 
into  the  parlour.  Linda  said  not  a  word  as 
she'  was  being  thus  conducted,  but  was 
thinking  whetlier  it  might  not  even  yet 
serve  her  purpose  to  be  silent  and  sullen. 
She  was  still  sobbing,  and  striving  to  re- 
press her  sobs ;  but  she  allowed  herself  to 
be  led  without  resistance,  and  in  an  instant 
the  door  was  closed,  and 'she  was  seated  on 
the  old  sofa  with  her  aunt  beside  her. 

"  Have  you  seen  Herr  Molk  ?  "  demanded 
Madame  Staubach. 

'*  Yes  ;  I  have  seen  him." 

"  And  what  has  he  said  to  vou  ?  "  Then 
Linda  was  silent.  ^'  You  told  me  that  you 
would  seek  his  counsel ;  and  that  you  would 
act  as  he  might  advise  vou." 

"  No;  I  did  not  say  that." 

*'  Linda  I " 

"  I  did  not  promise.  I  made  no  prom- 
ise." 

"  Linda,  surely  vou  did  promise.  When 
I  asked  vou  whether  you  would  do  as  he 
might  bid  you,  you  said  that  you  would  be 
ruled  by  him.  Then,  knowing  that  he  is 
wise,  and  of  repute  in  the  cit^,  I  let  you  go. 
Linda,  was  it  not  so  ?  "  Lmda  could  not 
remember  what  words  had  in  truth  been 
spoken  between  them.  She  did  remember 
that  in  her  anxiety  to  go  forth,  tbinkini;  It 
to   be   impossible   that    the   burgomaster 
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aunt  sat  looking  at  her  with  open  mouth, 
and  eyes  full  of  terror,  and  hands  clasped, 
and  Dale  cheeks. 

^*  in  this  house,  —  in  this  very  house  1 " 
said  Madame  Staubach,  not  knowing  what 
it  might  best  become  her  to  say  in  such  a 
strait  as  this. 

'  ^  The  house  is  as  mach  mine  as  yours, " 
said  Linda,  sullenly.  And  she  too,  in  saying 
this,  had  not  known  what  she  meant  to  say, 
or  what  she  ought  to  have  said.  Her  aunt 
had  alluded  to  the  house,  and  there  seemed 
to  her,  in  her  distress,  to  be  something  in 
that  on  which  she  could  hang  a  word. 

For  a  whi^e  her  aunt  sat  in  silence  look- 
ing  at  Linda,  and  then  slie  fell  upon  her 
knees,  with  her  hands  clasped  to  heaven. 
What  was  the  matter  of  her  prayers  we 
may  not  here  venture  to  surmise ;  but,  such 
as  they  were,  they  were  sincere.  Then  she 
arose  and  went  slowly  as  far  as  the  door,  but 
she  returned  before  she  had  reached  the 
threshold.      "  Wretched  child  1 "  she    said. 

"  Yes,  you  have  made  me  wretched,"  said 
Linda. 

^  Listen  to  me,  Linda,  if  so  much  grace  is 
left  to  you.  Ailer  what  you  have  told  me, 
I  cannot  but  suppose  that  ail  hope  of  hap- 
piness or  comfort  in  this  world  is  over  both 
for  you  and  me." 

^For  myself,  I  wish  I  were  dead,"  said 
Linda. 

**  Have  you  no  thought  of  what  will  come 
afler  death  ?  Oh,  my  child,  repentance  is 
still  possible  to  you,  and  with  repentance 
there  will  come  at  length  grace  and  salva- 
tion. Mary  Magdalene  was  blessed,  —  was 
specially  blessed  among  women." 

"  Pshaw  ! "  said  Linda,  indignantly. 
What  had  she  to  do  with  Mary  Magdalene  ? 
The  reality  of  her  position  then  came  upon 
her,  and  not  the  facts  of  that  position  which 
she  had  for  a  moment  almost  endeavoured 
to  simulate. 

«  Do  you  not  hate  yourself  for  what  you 
have  done?" 

**  No,  no,  no.  But  I  hate  Peter  Stein- 
marc,  and  I  hate  Herr  Molk,  and  if  you  are 
so  cruel  to  me  I  shall  hate  you.  I  have  done 
nothing  wrong.  I  could  not  help  it  if  he 
oame  op-stairs.  He  came  because  he  loved 
me,  and  because  you  would  not  let  him  come 
in  a  proper  way.  Nobody  else  loves  me, 
but  he  would  do  anything  for  me.  And  now 
they  have  thrown  him  into  prison  1 " 

The  case  was  so  singular  m  all  its  bear- 
ings, that  Madame  Staubach  could  make 
nothing  of  it  Linda  seemed  to  have  con- 
fessed ner  iniquity,  and  yet,  after  her  con- 
fession, spoke  of  herself  as  though  she  were 
the  injured  person,  —  of  herself  and    her 


lover  as  though  they  were  both  ill  used. .  Ac- 
cording to  Madame  Staubach's  own  ideas, 
Linda  ought  now  to  have  been  in  the  dust, 
dissolved  in  tears,  wiping  the  floor  with  her 
hair,  utterly  subdued  in  spirit,  hating  herself 
as  the  vilest  of  God's  creatures.  But  there 
was  not  even  an  outward  sign  of  contrition. 
And  then,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  real  trag- 
edy, Totchen  brought  in  the  dinner.  The 
two  women  sat  down  together,  but  neither 
of  them  spoke  a  word.  Linda  did  eat  some- 
thing,—  a  morsel  or  two;  but  Madame 
Staubach  would  not  touch  the  food  oh  the 
table.  Then  Tetchen  was  summoned  to 
take  away  the  all  but  unused  plates. 
Tetchen,  when  she  saw  how  it  had  been, 
said  nothing,  but  looked  from  the  face  of 
one  to  the  face  of  the  other.  "  She  has 
heard  all  about  that  scamp  Ludovic,"  said 
Tetchen  to  herself,  as  she  carried  the  dishes 
back  into  the  kitchen. 

It  had  been  late  when  the  dinner  had 
been  brought  to  them,  and  the  dusk  of  the 
evenins  came  upon  them  as  soon  as  Tetoh- 
en's  c&tter  with  the  crockery  was  done. 
Madame  Staubach  sat  in  her  accustomed 
chair,  with  her  eyes  closed,  and  her  hands 
clasped  on  her  lap  before  her.  A  stranser 
might  have  thought  that  she  was  asleep,  but 
Linda  knew  that  her  aunt  was  not  sleeping. 
She  also  sat  silent  till  she  thousht  that  the 
time  was  drawing  near  at  which  Steinmarc 
might  probably  enter  the  parlour.  Then 
she  arose  to  go,  but  could  not  leave  her 
aunt  without  a  word.  **  Aunt  Charlotte," 
she  said,  ^  I  am  ill,  ^-  very  ill ;  my  head  is 
throbbing,  and  I  will  eo  to  bed."  Madame 
Staubach  merely  shook  her  head,  and  shook 
her  hands,  and  remained  silent,  with  her 
eyes  still  closed.  She  had  not  even  yet  re- 
solved upon  the  words  with  which  it  would 
be  ezpeaient  that  she  should  address  her 
niece.  Then  Linda  left  the  room,  and 
went  to  her  own  apartment. 

Madame  Staubach,  when  she  was  alone, 
sobbed  and  cried,  and  kneeled  and  praved, 
and  walked  the  length  and  breadth  ot  the 
room  in  an.  a^^ny  of  despair  and  doubt. 
She  also  was  m  want  oi  a  counsellor  to 
whom  she  could  go  in  her  present  misery. 
And  there  was  no  such  counsellor.  It 
seemed  to  her  to  be  impossible  that  she 
should  confide  everything  to  Peter  Stein- 
marc. And  yet  it  was  no  more  than  honest 
that  Peter  should  be  told  before  he  was  al- 
lowed to  continue  hisocjortship.  Even  now, 
though  she  had  seen  Liada's  misery,  Mad- 
ame Staubach  thought  that  the  marriage 
which  she  had  been  so  anxious  to  arran^ 
would  be  the  safest  way  out  of  all  their 
troubles,  — if  only  Peter  might  be  brought 
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to  coiiisent  to  it  after  bearing  all  the  tratb. 
And  sbe  fancied  tbat  tboae  traits  in  Peter'a 
cbaraeter,  appearance,  and  demeanour 
whicb  were  to  revolting  to  Linda  wonld  be 
additional  means  of  bringing  Linda  baek 
from  the  slon^  of  despond,  -^  if  onlr  snob 
a  marriage  might  still  be  postili^e.  But  tbe 
crushing  must  be  more  severe  than  had 
hitherto  been  intended,  the  weights  im- 
posed must  be  heavier,  and  the  human 
atoms  smaller  and  more  like  the  dust 

While  she  was  meditating  on  this  there 
came  the  usual  Itnock  at  the  door,  and 
Bteinmarc  entered  the  room.  She  greeted 
him,  as  was  her  wont,  with  but  a  word  or 
two,  and  he  sat  down  and  lighted  his  pipe. 
An  observant  man  might  have  known,  even 
from  the  sound  of  her  breathing,  that  some- 
thing had  stirred  Madame  Staubach  more 
than  usual.  But  Peter  was  not  an  observ- 
ant man,  and,  having  something  on  his  own 
mind,  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  widow. 
At  last,  having  finished  his  first  pipe  and 
filled  it  again,  ne  spoke.  "  Madame  Stau- 
bach,**  he  said, "  I  have  been  thinking  about 
Linda  Tressel." 

^  And  so  have  I,  Peter,*  said  Madame 
Staubach. 

"  Yes,  —  of  coarse ;  that  is  natbral.  She 
is  your  niece,  and  you  and  she  have  inter^ 
ests  in  common." 

<«What  interests,  Peter?  Ah  mel  I 
wish  we  had." 

**  Of  course  it  is  all  right  that  you  should, 
and  1  say  nothing  about  that.  But,  Mad- 
ame Staubach,  I  do  not  like  to  be  made  a 
fool  of;  —  I  particularly  object  to  be  made 
a  fool  of.  If  Linda  is  to  l>ecome  my  wife, 
there  is  not  any  time  to  be  lost."  Then 
Peter  recommenced  the  smoking  of  his  new- 
lighted  pipe  with  great  vigour. 

Madame  Staubach  at  this  moment  be- 
came a  martyr  to  great  scruples.  Was  it 
her  dutv,  or  was  it  not  her  duty,  to  tell  Pe- 
ter at  this  moment  all  that  she  had  heard 
to-day  ?  She  rather  thought  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  do  so,  and  yet  she  was  restrained 
by  some  feeling  of  feminine  honour  firom 
dis^racine  her  niece,  —  bv  some  feeling  of 
fetninine  nonour  for  which  she  afterwards 
did  penance  with  many  inward  flagellations 
of  the  spirit. 

^  You  must  not  be  too  hard  upon  her, 
Peter,**  said  Madame  Staubach  with  a  trem- 
bling voice. 

**  It  is  all  very  well  saying  that,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  I  am  the  man  to  be  hard  up- 
on anyone.  But  the  fiict  is  that  this  young 
woman  has  got  a  lover,  which  is  a  thing  of 
which  I  do  not  approve.  I  do  not  approve 
of  it  at  all,  Madame  Staubach.  Some  penons 


who  stand  very  high  indeed  in  the  city,  -^ 
indeed  I  may  say  that  none  in  Nurembei^ 
stand  higher, — have  asked  me  to-day  wheth- 
er I  am  engaged  to  marry  Linda  TresseL 
What  answer  am  I  to  make  wlien  I  am  so 
asked,  Madame  Staubach  ? '  One  of  oar 
leading  burgomasters  was  good  enough  to 
say  that  he  noped  it  was  so  for  the  young 
woman's  sake."  Madame  Staubach,  little 
as  sbe  knew  of  the  world  of  Nuremberg, 
was  well  aware  who  was  the  burgomaster. 
'*  That  is  all  veiy  well,  my  iriend ;  but  if  it 
be  so  that  Linda  will  not  renounce  her  lover, 
—  who,  by  the  by,  is  at  this  moment  locked 
up  in  prison,  so  that  he  cannot  do  any  harm 
just  now, —  why  then,  in  that  ease,  Madame 
Staubach,  I  must  renounce  her."  Having 
uttered  these  terrible  words,  Peter  Stein- 
marc  smoked  away  again  with  all  his  fury. 

A  fortnisfht  ago,  had  Peter  Steinmare 
ventured  to  speak  to  her  in  this  strain,  Mad- 
ame Staubach  would  have  answered  him 
with  some  feminine  pride,  and  would  have 
told  him  that  her  niece  was  not  a  suppliant 
for  his  hand.  This  she  did  not  dare  to  do 
now.  Sbe  was  all  at  fault  as  to  facts,  and 
did  not  know  what  the  personages  of  Nn- 
rembei^  might  be  saying  in  respect  to  Lin- 
da. Were  she  to  quarrel  altogether  with 
Steinmarc,  she  thought  that  there  would 
be  left  to  her  no  means  of  bringing  upon 
Linda  that  salutary  crushing  which  alone 
might  be  efficacious  for  her  salvation.  She 
was  therefore  compelled  to  temporise.  Let 
Peter  be  silent  for  a  week,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  week  let  him  speak  i^ain.  If  things 
could  not  then  be  arranged  to  his  satisfao- 
tion,  Linda  should  be  regarded  as  altogether 
a  castaway. 

**yery  well,  Madame  Staubach.  Then 
I  will  ask  her  for  the  last  time  this  day 
week."  In  coarsest  aackcloth,  and  with 
bitterest  ashes,  did  Madame  Staubach  on 
that  night  do  spiritual  penance  for  her  owa 
sins  and  for  those  of  Linda  Tressel. 

The  week  had  nearly  passed  to  the  dom- 
tion  of  which  Peter  Steinmaro  had  assent* 
ed,  and  at  the  end  of  which  it  was  to  be 
settled  whether  Linda  would  renounce  Ls- 
dovic  Yalcarm,  or  Peter  himself  would  ro- 
nounce  Linda.  With  a  manly  propriety  he 
omitted  any  spoken  allQsion  to  the  sat^jeoi 
during  those  smoking  visits  which  he  sttU 

Said  on  alternate  days  to  the  nariourof 
ladame  Staubach.  But  liioagn  he  said 
nothing,  his  looks  and  features  and  the  mo- 
tions of  his  limbs  were  eloquent  of  his'  im- 
portance and  his  dignity  during  this  period 
of  waiting.  He  would  salute  Madame 
Staubach  when  he  entered  the  chamber 
with  a  majesty  of  demeanour  which  he  had 
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not  before  affected,  and  would  say  a  few 
words  on  subjects  of  pablic  interest  —  such 
as  the  weather,  the  price  of  butter,  and  the 
adulteration  of  the  city  beer  —  in  false 
notes,  in  tones  which  did  not  belong  to  him, 
and  which  in  truth  disgusted  Madame  St  m- 
-bach,  who  was  sincere  in  all  things.  But 
Madame  Staubacb,  though  she  was  disgust- 
ed, did  not  change  her  mind  or  abandon 
her  purpose.  Linda  was  to  be  made  to 
marry  Peter  Steinmarc,  not  because  he  was 
a  pleasant  man,  but  because  such  a  disci- 
phne  would  be  for  the  good  of  her  soul. 
Madame  9taubach  therefore  listened,  and 
said  little  or  nothing ;  and  when  Peter  on 
a  certain  Thursday  evening  remarked  as  he 
was  leaving  the  parlour  that  the  week  would 
be  over  on  the  (bQowing  tnoming,  and  that 
he  would  do  himself  the  honour  of  asking 
ibr  the  fraulein's  decision  on  his  return  from 
thr  town-hall  at  five  P.M.  on  the  morrow, 
apologizing  at  the  same  time  for  the  fact 
tMt  be  would  then  be  driven  to  intrude  on 
an  irregular  day,  Madame  Staubach  merely 
answered  by  an  assenting  motion  of  her 
head,  and  by  the  utterance  of  her  usual 
benison,  "  Gk>d  in  His  mercy  be  with  you, 
Peter  Steinmarc."  **And  with  you  too, 
Madame  Staubach.**  Then  Peter  marched 
forth  with  ^at  dignity,  holding  his  pipe 
as  high  as  his  shoulder. 

Linda  Tressel  had  kept  her  bed  during 
nearly  the  whole  week,  and  had  in  truth 
been  very  ill-  Hitherto  it  had  been  her 
aunt's  scheme  of  life  to  intermit  in  some 
slight  degree  the  acerbity  of  her  Usual  de- 
meanor in  periods  of  illness.  At  such  times 
she  would  be  very  constant  with  the  reading 
of  good  books  by  the  bedside  and  with  much 
gbostlr  advice  to  the  sufferer,  but  she  would 
not  take  it  amiss  if  the  patient  succumbed 
to  sleep  while  she  was  tnus  employed,  be- 
lieving sleep  to  be  pardonable  at  such  times 
of  bodily  weakness,  and  perhaps  salutary ; 
and  !»he  would  be  softer  in  her  general  man- 
ner, and  would  sometimes  descend  to  the 
saving  of  tender  little  words,  and  would  ad- 
minister things  agreeable  to  the  palate  which 
might  at  the  same  time  be  profitable  to  the 
health.  So  thus  there  haa  been  moments 
in  which  Linda  had  felt  that  it  would  be 
comfortable  to  be  alwa^  ill.  But  now, 
during  the  whole  of  this  week,  Madame 
Staubach  had  been  very  doubtful  as  to  her 
conduct.  At  first  it  had  seemed  to  her  that 
all  tenderness  must  be  misplaced  in  circum- 
stances so  terrible,  till  th^re  had  been  an  ac- 
toal  resolution  of  repentance,  till  the  spirit 
had  been  made  to  pass  seven  times  through 
the  fire,  till  the  heart  had  lost  all  its  human 
cords  and  fibres.    But  gradually,  and  that 


before  the  second  day  had  elapsed,  there 
came  upon  her  a  conviction  that  she  had  in 
some  way  mistaken  the  meaning  of  Linda's 
words,  and  that  matters  were  not  as  she 
had  supposed.  She  did  not  now  in  the  least 
doubt  Linda's  truth.  She  was  convinced 
that  Linda  had  intentionally  told  no  false- 
hood, and  that  she  would  tell  none.  But 
there  were  questions  which  she  would  not 
ask,  which  she  could  not  ask  at  any  rate 
except  by  stow  degrees.  Something,  how- 
ever, she  learned  from  Tetchen,  something 
from  Linda  herself,  and  thus  there  came 
upon  her  a  conviction  that  there  might  be 
no  frightful  story  to  tell  to  Peter,  —  that  in 
all  probability  there  was  no  such  story  to  be 
told.  What  she  believed  at  this  time  was 
in  fact  about  the  truth. 

But  if  it  ^ere  as  she  believed,  then  was 
it  the  more  incumbent  on  her  to  see  that 
this  marriage  did  not  slip  through  her  fin- 
gers. She  became  very  busy,  and  in  her 
eagerness  she  went  to  Herr  Molk.  Herr 
Molk  had  learned  something  further  about 
Ludovic,  and  promised  that  ne  would  him- 
self come  down  and  see  **  the  child."  He 
would  see  "the  child,"  ill  as  she  was,  in 
bed,  and  perhaps  say  a  word  or  two  that 
might  assist  Madame  Staubach  found  that 
the  burgomaster  was  quite  prepared  to  ad- 
vocate tne  Steinmarc  marriage,  being  insti- 
gated thereto  apparently  by  his  civic  horror 
at  Valcarm's  crimes.  He  would  shake  his 
head,  and  swing  his  whole  body,  and  blow 
out  the  breath  mm  behind  his  cheeks,  knit- 
ting his  eyebrows  and  assuming  a  look  of 
terror  when  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  the 
daughter  of  his  old  triend,  the  undoubted 
owner  of  a  house  in  Nuremberg,  was  anx- 
ious to  give  herself  and  her  property  to  Lu- 
dovic Yalcarm.  *^Ko,  no,  Madame  Stau- 
bach, that  mustn't  be ;  —  that  must  not  be, 
my  dear  Madame.  A  rebel  I  a  traitor  1  I 
don't  know  what  the  young  man  hasn't  done. 
It  would  be  confiscated;  —  confiscated! 
Dear,  dear,  only  to  think  of  Josef  Tressel's 
daughter  1  Let  her  marry  Peter  Steinmarc, 
a  good  man,  —  a  very  good  man  t  Followed 
her  father,  you  know,  and  does  his  work 
very  well.  The  city  is  not  what  it  used  to 
be,  madame  Staubach,  but  still  Peter  does  his 
work  very  well."  Then  Herr  Molk  promised 
to  come  down  to  the  red  house,  ana  he  did 
come  down. 

But  Madame  Staubach  could  not  trust 
every  thing  to  Herr  Molk.  It  was  necessa« 
ry  that  she  should  do  much  before  he  came, 
and  much  probably  after  be  went.  As  her 
conception  of  the  true  state  of  things  be- 
came strong,  and  as  she  was  convinced  also 
that  Linda  was  really  far  from  well,  her 
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manner  became  kinder,  and  she  assamed 
that  sickbed  tenderness  which  admitted  of 
sleep  during  the  reading  of  a  sermon. 
But  it  was  essential  that  she  should  not  for- 

Set  her  work  for  an  hour.  Gradually  Lin- 
a  was  tauf^ht  to  understand  that  on  such  a 
day  Steinmarc  was  to  demand  an  answer. 
When  Linda  attempted  to  explain  that  the 
answer  had  been  already  given,  and  could 
not  be  altered,  her  aunt  mterrupted  her, 
declaring  that  nothing  need  be  said  at  the 
present  moment.  So  that  the  question  re- 
mained an  open  question,  and  Linda  under- 
stood that  it  was  so  regarded.  Then  Mad- 
ame Staubach  spoke  of  Ludovic  Valcarm, 
putting  up  her  hands  with  dismay,  and  de- 
claring what  horrid  thirigs  Herr  Molk  had 
told  of  him.  It  was  at  that  moment  that 
Linda  was  told  that  she  was  io  be  visited  in 
a  day  or  two  by  the  bui^odfetster.  Linda 
endeavoured  to  explain  that  though  it  might 
be  necessary  to  give  up  Ludovic,  —  not  say- 
ing that  she  would  give  him  up,  —  still  it 
was  not  on  that  account  necessary  also  that 
she  should  marry  Peter  Steinmarc.  Mad- 
ame Staubach  shook  her  head,  and  implied 
that  the  necessity  did  exist.  Things  had 
been  said,  and  things  had  been  done,  and 
Herr  Molk  wits  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  maniage  should  be  solemnized  with- 
out delay.  Linda,  of  course,  did  not  sub- 
mit to  this  in  silence ;  but  gradually  she  be- 
came more  and  more  silent  as  her  aunt 
continued  in  »low  tone  to  drone  forth  her 
wishes  and  her  convictions,  and  at  last  Linda 
would  almost  sleep  while  the  salutary  posi- 
tion of  Peter  Steinmarc's  wife  was  being 
explained  to  her. 

The  reader  must  understand  that  she  was 
in  truth  ill,  prostrated  by  misery,  doubt,  and 
agitation,  and  weak  from  the  effects  of  her 
illness.  In  this  condition  Herr  Molk  paid 
his  visit  to  her.  He  spoke,  in  the  first  pmc«, 
of  the  civil  honour  which  she  had  inherited 
from  her  respected  father,  and  of  all  that  she 
owed  to  Nuremberg  on  this  account.  Then 
he  spoke  also  of  that  other  inheritance,  the 
red  house,  explaining  to  her  that  it  was  her 
duty  as  a  citizen  to  see  that  this  should  not 
be  placed  by  her  in  evil  hands.  After  that 
he  took  up  the  subject  of  Peter  Steinmarc's 
merits ;  and  according  to  Herr  Molk,  as  he 
now  drew  the  picture,  Peter  was  little  short 
of  a  municipal  demigod.  Prudent  he  was, 
and  confidential.  A  man  deep  in  the  city's 
trust,  and  with  money  laid  out  at  interest 
Strong  and  healthy  he  was,  —  indeed  lusty 
for  his  ase,  if  Herr  Molk  spoke  the  truth. 
Poor  Linda  gave  a  little  kick  beneath  the 
clothes  when  this  was  said,  but  she  spoke  no 
word  of  reply.     And  then  Peter  was  a  man 


not  given  to  scolding,  of  equal  temper,  who 
knew  his  place,  and  would  not  inteH'ere 
with  things  that  did  not  belong  to  him. 
Herr  Molk  produced  a  catalogue  of  nuptial 
virtues,  and  endowed  Peter  with  them  all. 
When  this  was  completed,  he  came  to  the 
last  head  of  his  discourse,  —  the  last  head 
and  the  most  important.  Lucovic  Valtfarm 
was  still  in  prison,  and  there  was  no  know- 
ins  what  might  be  done  to  him.  To  be  im- 
prisoned for  life  in'  some  horrible  place 
among  the  rats  seemed  to  be  the  least  of  it 
Linda,  when  she  heard  this,  gave  one  slight 
scream,  but  she  said  nothing.  Because  Herr 
Molk  was  a  burgomaster,  she  need  not  oa 
that  account  believe  every  word  that  fell 
from  his  mouth.  But  the  cruellest  blow  of 
all  W^as  at  the  end.  When  Ludovic  was  ta- 
ken, there  had  been  —  a  young  woman  with 
him. 

"  What  yonng  woman  ? "  said  LinHa, 
turning  sharply  upon  the  burgomaster. 

^*  Not  such  a  young  woman  as  anj  young 
man  ought  to  be  seen  with,"  said  Herr 
Molk. 

**  What  matters  her  name  ?  "  said  Mad- 
ame Staubach,  who,  during  the  whole  di»- 
course,  had  been  sitting  silent  by  the  bed- 
side. 

**  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,**  said 
Linda. 

**  I  saw  the  young  woman  in  his  com-' 
pany,  my  dear.  She  had  a  felt  hat  and  a 
olue  frock.  But,  my  child,  you  know  noth- 
ing of  the  lives  of  such  young  men  as  this. 
It  would  not  astonish  me  if  he  knew  a 
dozen  young  women  I  You  don't  suppose 
that  such  a  one  as  he  ever  means  to  be 
true?" 

'*  I  am  sure  he  meant  to  be  true  to  me,** 
said  Linda. 

**  T-sh,  t-sh,  t-sh  I  my  dear  child  ;  yoa 
don't  know  the  world,  and  how  should  yoa  ? 
If  you  want  to  marry  a  husband  who  will 
remain  at  home  and  live  discreetly,  and  be 
true  to  you,  you  must  take  such  a  man  as 
Peter  Steinmarc." 

'*  Of  course  she  must,"  said  Madame 
Staubach. 

**  Such  a  one  as  Ludovic  Valcarm  wopld 
only  waste  your  property  and  drag  yoa  into 
the  gutters." 

**  No  more  —  no  more,"  said  Madame 
Staubach. 

''  She  will  think  better  of  it,  Madame 
Staubach.  She  will  not  be  so  foolish  nor 
so  wicked  as  that,"  said  the  burgomaster. 

**May  the  Lord 'in  His  mercy  si  ve  her 
light  to  see  the  right  way,"  said  Madame 
Staubach. 

Then  Herr  Molk  took  his  departure  with 
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Madame  Staubach  at  His  heels,  and  Linda 
was  left  to  her  own  considerations.  Her 
first  assertion  to  herself  was  that  she  did 
not  believe  a  word  of  it.  She  knew  what 
sort  of  a  man  she  could  love  as  her  husband 
without  havixiff  Herr  Molk  to  come  and 
teach  her.  I^e  could  not  love  Peter 
Steinmarc,  let  him  be  ever,  so  much  re- 

Sected  in  Nuremberg.  As  to  what  Herr 
oik  said  that  she  owed  to  the  city,  that 
was  nothing  to  her.  The  city  did  not 
care  for  her,  nor  she  for  the  city.  If  they 
wished  to  take  the  house  from  her,  let  them 
do  it.  She  was  quite  sure  that  Ludovic 
Valcarm  had  not  loved  her  because  she 
was  the  owner  of  a  paltry  old  house.  As 
to  Ludovic  being  in  prison,  the  deeper  was 
his  dungeon,  the  more  true  it  behoved  her 
to  be  to  lum.  If  he  were  among  the  rats, 
she  would  willingly  be  there  also.  But 
when  she  tried  to  settle  in  her  thoughts 
the  matter  of  the  young  woman  with  the 
felt  hat  and  the  blue  frock,  then  her  mind 
became  more  doubtful. 

She  kneif  well  enough  that  Herr  Molk 
was  wrong  in  the  picture  which  he  drew 
of  Peter ;  but  she  was  not  so  sure  that  he 
was  wrong  in  that  other  picture  about 
Ludovic.  There  was  something  very  grand, 
that  had  gratified  her  spirit  amazingly,  in 
the  manner  in  which  her  lover  had  disap- 
peared amonff  the  rafters ;  but  at  the  same 
time  she  acknowledj^d  to  herself  that 
there  was  much  in  it  that  was  dangerous. 
A  young  man  who  can  disappear  among 
the  rafters  so  quickly  must  have  had  much 
experience.  She  knew  that  Ludovic  was 
wild, — very  wild,  and  that  wild  young 
men  do  not  make  good  husbands.  To  have 
had  his  arm  once  round  her  waist  was  to 
her  almost  a  joy  for  ever.  But  she  had 
nearly  come  to  believe  that  if  she  were  to 
have  his  arm  often  round  her  waist,  she 
must  become  a  castaway.  And  then,  to  be 
a  castawav,  sharing  her  treasure  with  an- 
other !  Who  was  this  blne-frocked  woman, 
with  a  felt  hat,  who  seemed  to  have  been 
wiUing  to  do  so  much  more  for  Ludovic 
than  sne  had  done,  —  who  had  gone  with 
him  into  danger,  and  was  sharing  with 
him  his  perils  ? 

But  Uiough  she  made  a  great  fight 
against  the  wisdom  of  Herr  MoUc  when  she 
was  first  left  to  herself,  the  words  of  the 
burgomaster  had  their  effect.  Her  enemies 
were  becoming  too  strong  for  her.  Her 
heart  was  weak  within  her.  She  had  eaten 
little  or  nothing  for  the  last  few  days,  and 
the  blood  was  running  thinly  through  her 
veins.  It  was  more  difficult  to  reply  to 
tenderness  from  her  aunt  than  to  harsnnoss. 


And  there  came  upon  her  a  feeling  that 
after  all  it  signified  but  little.  There  was 
but  a  choice  between  one  misery  and  anr 
other.  The  only  really  good  thins  would 
be  to  die  and  to  have  done  with  it  all,  — 
to  die  before  she  had  utterly  thrown  away 
all  hope,  all  chance  of  happiness  in  that 
future  world  in  which  she  thoroughly  be- 
lieved. She  was  ill  now,  and  if  it  might 
be  that  her  illness  would  bring  her  to  death ; 
but  would  bring  her  slowly,  so  that  she 
miffht  yet  repent,  and  all  would  be  right 

Sfadame  Staubach  said  nothing  more 
to  her  about  Peter  till  the  morning  of  that 
day  on  which  Peter  was  to  come  for  his 
answer.  A  little  before  noon  Madame 
Staubach  brought  to  her  niece  some  weak 
broth,  as  she  had  done  onoe  before,  on  that 
morning.  But  Linda,  who  was  sick  and 
faint  at  heart,  would  not  take  it. 

**  Try,  my  dear,"  said  Madame  Staubach. 

*^  I  cannot  tr^,"  said  Linda. 

"  I  wish  particularly  to  speak  to  you,  -^ 
now,  —  at  once;  and  this  will  five  you 
strength  to  listen  to  me."  But  Linda  de-' 
clined  to  be  made  strong  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  declared  that  she  could  listen  verr 
well  as  she  was.  Then  Madame  Staubach 
began  her  great  argument.  Linda  had 
heard  what  the  burgomaster  bad  said. 
Linda  knew  well  what  she,  her  aunt  and 
guardian,  thought  about  it.  Linda  could 
not  but  know  that  vifTits  from  a  young  man 
at  her  chamber  door,  such  as  that  to  which 
she  herself  had  confessed,  were  things  so 
horrible  that  they  hardly  admitted  of  being 
spoken  of  even  between  an  aunt  and  her 
niece;  and  Madame  Staubach's  cheeks 
were  hot  and  red  as  she  spoke  of  this. 

'<If  he  had  come  to  your  door,  aunt 
Charlotte,  you  could  not  hive  helped  it." 

**  But  he  embraced  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  did." 

'^  Oh,  my  child,  will  you  not  let  me  save 
you  from  the  evil  days  f  Linda,  you  are  all 
in  all  to  me ;  —  the  only  one  that  I  love. 
Linda,  Linda,  your  soul  is  precious  to  me, 
almost  as  mv  own.  Oh.  Linda,  shall  I 
pray  for  you  in  vain  ?  "  She  sank  upon  her 
knees  as  she  spoke,  and  prayed  with  all  her 
might  that  God  would  turn  the  heart  of 
this  child,  so  that  even  yet  she  might  be 
rescued  from  the  burning.  With  arms  ex- 
tended, and  loud  voice,  and  dishevelled 
hair,  and  streaming  tears,  shrieking  to 
Heaven  in '  her  agony,  every  now  and 
again  kissing  the  hand  of  the  poor  sinner, 
she  besought  the  Lord  her  Goi  that  lie 
would  give  to  her  the  thing  for  which  she 
asked ;  —  and  that  thing  prayod  for  with 
such  agony  of  earnestness,  w^  a  consent 
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ftoa  linda  to  aairy  Peter  Steinmaic !  It 
WIS  Y«r7  fltraoge,  but  the  woman  w«8  as 
BiBoere  in  her  prayer  ae  i»  fiuth  itself.  She 
would  have  c«t  herself  with  knives,  and 
have  swallowed  ashes  whole',  iooald  she 
have  believed  that  by  doing  to  she  coold 
have  been  nearer  her  objeet.  And  she  had 
no  end  of  her  own  in  view..  That  Peter, 
as  master  of  the  house,  would  be  a  thorn  in 
her  own  side,  she  had  learned  to  believe ; 
b«t  thorns  in  the  sides  of  women  were,  she 
thought,  ^[ood  for  them ;  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  landa  that  she  shoald  be  stock  fidl 
of  tiioras,  so  that  her  base  homan  desires 
might,  as  it  were,  &U  from  her  bones  and 
perish  out  of  the  way.  Once,  twice,  thrice, 
Linda  besought  her  annt  to  arise;  bat  the 
half  fi»ntie  woman  had  said  to  herself 
that  she  would  remain  on  her  knees,  on 
the  hard  boards,  till  this  thing  was  ^;ranted 
to  her.  Had  it  not  been  said  by  hps  that 
could  not  lie,  that  Caith  would  move  a 
mountain  ?  and  would  not  faith,  real  faith, 
do  for  her  this  soAller  thing?  Then  there 
came  qoertions  to  her  mind,  whether  the 
faith  was  there.  Did  she  really  believe 
that  this  thing  would  be  done  for  her? 
If  she  believed  it,  then  it  would  be 
done.  Thinking  of  all  this,  with  the  ffirrs 
hands  between  her  own,  she  renewed  her 
prayers.  Once  and  again  she  threw  her- 
self upon  the  floor,  striking  it  with  her 
forehead.  "  Oh,  my  child  1  my  child,  my 
ehild  1  If  Gk>d  wonld  do  this  for  me  I  My 
child,  my  child !  Only  for  my  sin  and 
weakness  this  thing  would  be  done  for  me." 

For  three  hours  Linda  lay  there,  hearing 
this,  mineting  her  screams  with  those  ot  her 
aunt,  hsif  fainting,  half  dead,  now  and 
again  dosing  for  a  moment  even  amidst 
the  screams,  and  then  struggling  up  in  bed, 
that  she  might  embrace  her  aunt,  and  im- 
plore her  to  abandon  her  purpose.  But  the 
woman  would  only  give  herself  with  the 
greater  vehemence  to  the  work.  '*'Now,  if 
the  Lord  would  see  fit,  now,  —  now ;  if  the 
Lord  would  see  fit !  ** 

Linda  had  swooned,  her  aunt  being  all 
unconsctons  of  it,  had  dozed  afterwards,  and 
had  then  risen  and  struggled  up,  and  was 
seated  in  her  bed.  *'  Aunt  Charlotte,"  she 
said,  *<wbat  is  it — that  —  you  want  of 
me  ?  " 

'*  That  you  should  obey  the  Lord,  and 
take  this  man  for  your  husband." 

Linda  stayed  a  while  to  think,  not  paus- 
ing that  she  might  answer  her  aant*s  sophis- 
try^, which  she  hardly  noticed,  but  that  she 
might  consider,  if  it  were  possible,  what  it 
was  that  she  was  about  to  do ;  —  that  there 
might  be  left  a  moment  to  her  before  she 


had  surrendered  herself  lor  ever  to  her 
doom.  And  then  she  spoke.  '*  Aunt  Char- 
lotte," she  said,  "  if  you  will  get  up  1  will 
do  as  you  would  have  me." 

Madame  Staubach  could  not  arise  at 
once,  as  it  was  incumbent  on  her  to  re- 
turn thanks  for  the  mercy  that  had  been 
vouchsafed  to  her;  but  her  thanks  were 
quickly  rendered,  and  then  she  was  on  the 
bed,  with  Linda  in  her  arms.  She  had 
succeeded,  and  her  child  was  saved.  Per- 
haps there  was  something  of  triumph  that 
the  earnestness  of  her  prayer  should  have 
been  efficacious.  It  was  a  sreat  thing  that 
she  had  done,  and  the  Scriptures  had 
proved  themselves  to  be  true  to  her.  She 
lay  for  a  while  fondling  her  niece  and  kiss- 
ing her,  as  she  had  not  done  fbr  years. 
^  Linda,  dear  Linda ! "  She  almost  promised 
to  the  girl  earthly  happioess,  in  spite  of  her 
creed  as  to  the  necessity  for  crushing.  For 
the  moment  she  petted  her  niece  as  one 
weak  woman  may  pet  another.  She  went 
down  to  the  kitchen  and  made  coffee  for 
her,  -«-  though  she  herself  was  weak  from 
want  of  food,  —  and  toasted  bread,  and 
brought  the  food  up  with  a  china  cup  and 
a  china  plate,  to  show  her  gratitude  to  the 
niece  who  had  been  her  convert.  And  yet, 
as  she  did  so,  she   told  iierself  that  such 

Satitude  was  mean,  vile,  and  mistaketL    It 
d  been  the  Lord*8  doing,  and  not  Linda's. 

Linda  took  the  coffee  and  the  toast,  and 
tried  to  make  herself  passive  in  her  aunt's 
hands.  She  returned  Madame  Stsuibach'a 
kisses  and  the  pressure  of  her  hand,  and 
made  some  semblance  of  joy,  that  peaco 
should  have  been  re-established  between 
them  two.  But  her  heart  was  dead  within 
her,  and  the  reflection  that  this  illness  might 
even  yet  be  an  illness  unto  death  was  the 
only  one  in  which  she  could  find  the  slight- 
est comfort.  She  had  promised  Ludovic 
that  she  would  never  become  the  wife  of 
any  one  but  him ;  and  now,  at  the  first  trial 
of  her  faith,  she  had  promised  to  marry 
Peter  Steinmarc.  She  was  forsworn,  and 
it  would  hardly  be  that  the  Lord  would  be 
satisfied  with  her,  because  she  had  perjured 
herself  I  When  her  aunt  left  her,  which 
Madame  Staubach  did  as  the  dusk  came  on, 
she  endeavoured  to  promise  herself  that  she 
would  never  ffet  well.  Was  not  the  very 
thought  that  she  would  have  to  take  Peter 
for  her  husband  enoush  to  keep  her  on  her 
sickbed  till  she  should  be  beyond  all  such 
perib  as  that  ? 

Madame  Staubach,  before  she  left  the 
room,  asked  Linda  whether  she  would  not 
be  able  to  dress  herself  and  come  down,  so 
that  she  might  say  one  word  to  her  afiianced 
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bniMuid.  It  Bhodld  be  but  one  ward,  and 
theo  the  should  be  allowed  to  retom.  Lin- 
dft  wocdd  have  declined  to  do  this,  —  was 
refnsing  utterly  to  do  it,  •—  when  she  fbtrnd 
tkiil  if  the  did  not  ffo  down  Peter  woold  be 
bwmgiit  np  to  her  bedroom,  to  receiye  her 
troth  there,  by  her  bedside.  The  feimer 
eril,  she  thooght,  would  be  less  than  the 
latter.  Steinmarc  as  a  lover  at  her  bedside 
wonld  be  intolerable  to  her ;  and  then  if  she 
descended,  she  might  ascend  again  instantly. 
That  was  part  of  the  bargain.  But  if  Peter 
were  to  come  up  to  her  room,  there  was  no 
knowing  how  long  he  might  stay  there. 
She  promised  therefore  that  she  would  dress 
and  come  down  as  soon  as  she  knew  that 
the  man  was  in  the  parlour.  We  may  say 
for  her,  that  when  lefl  alone  she  was  as 
firmly  resolved  as  ever  that  she  would  never 
become  the  man*8  wife.  If  this  illness  did 
not  kill  her,  she  would  escape  from  the 
wedding  in  some  other  way.  She  would 
never  put  her  hand  into  that  of  Peter  Steia- 
marc,  and  let  the  priest  call  him  and  her 
man  and  wife.  She  had  lied  to  her  aunt,  — 
so  she  told  herself,  —  but  her  aunt  had 
forced  the  lie  from  her. 

When  Peter  entered  Madame  Staubach's 
parlour  he  was  again  dressed  in  his  Sunday 
best,  as  he  had  been  when  he  made  his  fir^t 
OTerture  to  Linda.  "  Good  evening,  Mad- 
ame Staubach,"  he  said. 

^  Good  evening,  Peter  Steinmarc.'* 

**  1  hope  you  have  good  new^s  for  me, 
Madame  Staubach,  from  the  maiden  up- 
stairs." 

Madame  Staubach  took  a  moment  or  two 
for  thought  before  she  replied.  "  Peter 
Steinmarc,  the  Lord  has  been  good  to  ua, 
and  has  softened  her  heart,  and  has  brought 
the  child  round  to  our  way  of  thinking. 
She  has  consented,  Peter,  that  you  should 
be  her  husband." 

Peter  was  not  so  grateful  perhaps  as  be 
should  have  been  at  this  good  news, — or 
rather  perhaps  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
rcitult  seemeu  to  have  been  achieved.  Oi' 
course  be  knew  nothing  of  those  terribly 
earnest  petitions  wiiich  Midame  Staubach 
had  preferred  to  the  throne  of  heaven  on 
behalf  of  his  marriage,  but  he  did  not  like 
being  told  at  all  of  any  interposition  from 
above  in  snob  a  matter.  He  would  have 
preferred  to  be  assured,  even  though  he 
himself  might  not  quite  have  believed  the 
assurance,  that  Linda  had  yielded  to  a 
sense  of  his  own  merits.  "  I  am  glad  she 
has  thought  better  of  it,  Madame  Stau- 
bacht**  he  said ;  **  she  is  only  just  in  time." 

Madame  Staubach  was  very  nearly 
angry,  but  she  reminded  herwlf  that  people 


cannot  be  crushed  by  rote-lesv^.  Peter 
Steinmare  was  to  be  taken,  because  he  waa 
Peter  Steinmarc,  not  becanse  he  was  some- 
body very  different,  better  manneredt  and 
move  agreeable. 

^  I  don't  know  how  that  may  biy  Peter." 

^  Ahj  but  it  is  so ;  — only  just  in  tune,  I 
can  assure  you.  But '  a  laiiB  is  at  good  at 
a  mile ; '  so  we  will  let  that  pass." 

**  She  is  now  ready  to  come  down  and  ac- 
cept your  troth,  and  give  you  hers.  You 
will  remember  that  she  is  ill  and  wei^  ;  and, 
indeed,  I  am  unwell  myself.  She  can  stay 
but  a  moment,  and  then,  I  am  sure,  you  will 
leave  us  for  to-night  The  day  has  not  been 
without  its  trouble  and  its  toil  to  both  of  us." 

"  Surely,"  said  Peter ;  "  a  word  or  two 
shall  satisfy  me  to-night  But,  Madame 
Staubach,  I  shall  look  to  you  to  see  that  the 
period  before  our  wedding  is  not  protracted, 
— you  wiU  remember  that"  To  this  Mad- 
ame Staubaich  made  no  answer,  but 
slowly  mounted  to  Linda's  chamber. 

Linda  was  already  *  nearly  dnessed.  She 
was  not  minded  to  keep  her  suitor  waiting. 
Tetciien  waa  with  her,  aiding  her ;  but  to 
Tetchen  she  had  refused  to  say  a  single  word 
respecting  either  Peter  or  Ludovic.  Some- 
thing Tetchen  had  heard  from  Madame 
Staubach,  but  from  Linda  she  heart!  noth- 
ing. Linda  intended  to  go  down  to  the  par- 
lour, and  therefore  she  must  dress  herself. 
As  she  was  weak  almost  to  fainting,  she  had 
allowed  Tetchen  to  help  her.  Her  aunt  led 
her  down,  and  there '  was  nothing  said  be- 
tween them  as  they  went.  At  the  door  her 
aunt  kissed  her,  and  muttered  some  word  of 
love.    Tlien  they  entered  the  room  together 

Pi'ter  was  found  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  f^hamber,  with  his  lc<^  hand  beneath  his 
waistcoat,  and  his  ri<^t  hand  free  for  the 
performance  of  some  graceful  salutation. 
"  Linda,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  two 
ladies  standing  a  few  feet  away  from  him, 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  down-stairs  again,  — 
very  glad.  I  hope  you  find  yourself  better." 
Linda  muttered,  or  tried  to  mutter,  some 
words  of  thanks;  but  nothing  was  audible. 
She  stood  hanging  upon  her  aunt,  with  eyes 
turned  down,  and  her  limbs  tremblins;  be- 
neath her.  **  Linda,"  centinued  Peter, 
*'  your  aunt  tells  me  tliat  vou  have  accepted 
ray  offer.  I  am  very  fj^lad  of  it.  I  will  be  a 
good  husband  to  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  be 
an  obedient  wife." 

**  Linda,"  said  Madame  Staubach,  "  put 
your  hand  in  his."  Linda  put  forth  her  lit- 
tle hand  a  few  inches,  and  Peter,  took  it 
within  his  own,  looking  the  while  into  Mdul- 
aoie  Staubach's  fiioe,  as  though  he  were  to 
repeat  tome  form  of  words  tSiet  her.    *'  You 
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are  now  betrothed  in  the  sight  of  God,  as 
man  and  wife/'  said  Madame  Staubach; 
*'  and  may  the  married  life  of  both  of  you 
be  passed  to  His  glory.  —  Amen." 

^  Amen,"  said  Steinmarc,  like  the  parish 
derk.  Linda  pressed  her  lips  close  together, 
so  that  there  should  be  no  possibility  of  a 
obanoe  sound  passing  from  them. 


*^Now,  I  think  we  will  go  hack  again, 
Peter,  as  the  poor  child  can  hardly  stand.** 
Peter  raised  no  objection,  and  then  Linda 
was  conducted  back  again  to  her  bed. 
There  was  one  comfort  to  her  in  the  remena- 
brance  of  the  scene.  She  had. escaped  the 
dreaded  contamination  of  a  kiss. 
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Addresaed  by  a  huAand  to  hit  toi/e  on  the  Eve 
of  their  golden  wedding, 

Wa  are  coming  to  a  cloie,  dear  loySi 

We  are  coming  to  a  cloBe, 
Oar  thooghts  must  be  abovd,  dear  love, 

We  are  coming  to  a  close. 

Thf^roce  of  life  is^  passing,  love. 

We  are  coming  to  a  close. 
The  years  gone  by  are  warnings ,  lore, 

We  are  coming  to  a  close. 

The  past  seems  but  a  drsam,  dear  love, 

We  are  coming  to  a  close, 
'Tis  now  our  strengthening  tie,  dear  love, 

We  are  coming  to  a  close. 

The  golden  rite  will  tell  us,  love, 

We  are  coming  to  a  close. 
The  fifty  years  of  wedlock  !  —  love 

We  are  coming  to  a  close. 

—  Newport  Merairjf. 


Ik  the  death  of  the  elder  Mr.  Doyle  —  father 
to  the  graceful  and  facile  artist  whose  "  Pips 
his  Diary "  and  **  Brown,  Jones,  and  Kobin- 
son  "  have  won  him  such  welUdeserved  fame  — 
British  humouroQS  art  has  sustained  a  very 
great  lo^s.  Mr.  Doyle  was  the  celebrated  "  H. 
B.,"  B  political  caricaturist,  whose  works,  from 
1829  to  1840,  aroused  a  degree  of  interest  in 
Enji^land  which  more  than  once  approached 
the  proportions  of  a  furore.  *'  H.  B.  took  up 
George  IV.  where  George  Cruikshank  left  him ; 
but  he  treated  the  "  first  p^entleman  in  Europe  " 
with  a  little  more  clemency  than  had  been 
shown  him  in  "Dr.  Slop,"  the  "  House  that 
Jack  built,"  and  the  "  Green  Bag."  Lithos^ra- 
p!iy  had  been  hut  recently  invented  by  Aloys 
Scnefelder  when  "  li.  B."  first  entered  the  lists 


of  pencilled  politics ;  and  his  earliest  perform- 
ances were  careless  chalk  sketches  on  stone ; 
but  In  the  course  of  his  ten  or  twelve  years* 
career,  his  cartoons  — always  published  by  Mr. 
Thomas  M'Lean,  of  the  Hnymarket  —  became 
more  elaborate.  Some  of  the  latest  were  reallj 
beautiful  specimens  of  tinted  lithography. 
"  II.  B.'s  "  likenesses  were  wonderful ;  and  be 
was  always  less  a  caricaturist  than  a  vifroroaa 
delineator  of  characteristics.  His  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  his  Disraeli,  his  Emperor  Nicholas  at  Aa- 
cot  races,  his  Duke  of  Wellington,  his  Lord 
Carlisle  have  never  been  equalled.  —  Public 
Opinion. 


Once  a  Week  is  reduced  in  pric«»,  and  its  edi- 
torship is  surrendered  by  Mr.  Walford  to  Mr. 
Dallas,  to  whom  Mr.  Bradhury  was  introduced 
in  Paris.  The  new  series  of  Once  a  Week  con- 
tains a  poem  of  Mr.  Tennyson's,  for  which, 
according  to  the  Guardian,  a  hundred  guineas 
were  paid.  We  hope  not.  It  is  v<*ry  poor. 
Some  poetaster,  some  discomfited  Close  haa 
been  writing  a  spiteful  lett«;r  to  the  Laureate, 
and  he  actually  deigns  to  answer  it  in  vene. 
Here  is  a  stanza,  the  last :  — 

"  0  summer  leaf,  isn't  life  as  brief  1 
But  this  is  the  time  of  hollies. 
And  my  heart,  my  heart,  is  an  evergreen  : 
1  hate  the  spites  and  the  follies.'' 


If 


It  would  be  well  for  Mr.  Tennyson  if  he  de- 
clined to  notice  the  **  spites  "  of  minor  versi- 
fiers and  the  bribes  of  editors.  He  has  beea 
induced  to  send  a  copy  of  verses  called  **  The 
Victim  "  to  Good  Worels.  So  poor  are  they 
that  tlic  reader  at  once  identifier  the  '  Victim  * 
with  the  editor.  —  Press  and  St.  Jameses  Chroni-. 
etc  [  Wu  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  our  con- 
temporary ahout  the  worthlo<snos«i  of  the  Lm- 
reatc's  latest  productions.  Wc  think,  however, 
"  the  flpitoful  letter  "  had  ito  origin  entirely  in 
Mr.  Tennyson's  imagination.] 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
AUTUMNAL  KROePKCTB* 

Tbx  aeasion  went  on  very  calmly  aftor  the 
opening  battle  which  oaated  Lord  i>e  Terrier 
and  sent  Mr.  Mildma^  back  to  the  Treasury, 
—  80  calmly  that  Phineas  Finn  was  uncon- 
scioasly  disappointed,  as  lacking  that  excite- 
ment of  contest  to  which  he  had  been  iotro- 
daced  in  the  first  days  of  his  parliamentary  ca- 
reer. From  time  to  time  certain  waspish  at- 
tacks were  made  by  Mr.  Daubeny,  now  on  this 
Secretary  of  State  and  now  on  that;  but 
they  were  felt  by  both  parties  to  mean  noth- 
ing ;  and  as  no  great  measure  was  brought 
forward,  nothing  which  would  serve  by  the 
magnitude  of  its  interests  to  divide  the  lib- 
eral side  of  the  House  into  Tractions,  Mr. 
Mildmay's  Cabinet  was  allowed  to  hold  its 
own  in  comparative  peace  and  quiet  It 
was  now  July, — the  middle  of  July,  -^  and  the 
member  for  Loughshane  had  not  yet  addressed 
the  Houae.  How  o(\«n  he  had  meditated 
'  doin^  so ;  how  he  had  composed  his  speeches 
walkmg  round  the  Park  on  his  way  down  to 
the  House ;  how  he  got  his  subjects  up,  —  only 
to  find  on  hearing  them  discussed  that  he  real- 
ly knew  little  or  nothing  about  them ;  how  he 
had  his  arguments  and  almost  his  very  words 
taken  oat  of  his  mouth  by  some  other  mem- 
ber ;  and  lastly,  how  he  had  actually  been  de- 
terred from  getting  upon  his  legs  by  a  cer- 
tain tremonr  of  blrad  round  his  heart  when 
the  moment  for  rising  h|id  come,  —  of  all 
this  he  never  said  a  word  to  any  man. 
Since  that  last  iourney  to  county  Mayo, 
LaureDce  Fitzgibbon  had  been  bis  most  in- 
timate fiiend,  but  he  said  nothing  of  all  this 
even  to  Laurence  Fitzgibbon.  To  his 
other  friend.  Lady  Laura  Standish,  he  did 
explain  something  of  his  feelings,  not  abso- 
lutely describing  to  her  the  extent  of  hin- 
drance to  which  his.  modesty  had  subjected 
him,  but  letting  her  know  that  he  had  his 
qualms  as  well  as  his  aspirations.  But  as 
Lady  Laura  always  recommended  patience, 
and  more  than  once  expressed  her  opinion 
that  a  young  member  would  be  better  to  sit 
in  silence  at  least  for  one  session,  he  was  not 
driven  to  the  mortification  of  feeling  that  he 
was  incurring  her  contempt  by  his  bashful- 
nesB.  As  regarded  the  men  among  whom 
he  lived,  I  think  he  was  almost  annoyed  at 
finding  that  do  one  seemed  to  expect  tliat 
be  should  speak.  Harrington  Erie,  when  he 
had  first  talked  of  sending  Phineas  down  to 
LoQgfashane,  had  predicted  for  him  all  man- 
ner of  parliamentary  successes,  and  had  ex- 
pressed the  warmest  admiration  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Phineas  had  discussed  this  or 
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that  subject  at  the  Union.  **  We  have  not 
above  one  or  two  men  in  the  House  who 
'can  do  that  kind  of  thing/'  Barrington  Brie 
had  oQce  said.  But  now  no  allusions  what- 
ever were  made  to  his  powers  of  speech,  and 
Phineas  in  his  modest  moments  bdgan  to  be 
more  amaxed  than  ever  that  he  should  find 
himself  seated  in  that  chamber. 

To  the  fi^rms  and  technicalities  of  par* 
liamentary  business  he  did  give  close  atten- 
tion, and  was  unremitting  in  his  attend- 
ance. On  one  or  two  occasions  he  ven- 
tured to  ask  a  question  of  the  Speaker,  and 
as  the  words  of  experience  fell  into  his 
ears,  he  would  tell  himself  that  he  was  go- 
ing throogh  his  education,  —  that  he  was 
leaminff  to  be  a  working  member,  and  per- 
hxpB  to  be  a  statesman.  But  his  regrets  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Low  and  the  dinsy  eham- 
bears  in  Old  Square  were  ver^  Irequent; 
and  had  it  been  possible  for  hmn  to  undo 
all  that  he  had  done,  he  would  often  have 
abandoned  to  some  one  else  the  honour  of 
representing  the  electors  of  Looshshane. 

jBut  he  was  supported  in  all  his  difficul- 
ties by  the  kindness  of  his  friend,  Lady 
Laura  Standish.  He  was  often  iif  the 
House  in  Portman  SG|nare,  aad  was  alwavB 
received  with  cordiality,  —  and,  as  he 
thought,  almost  with  afi*ection.  Slie  would 
sit  and  talk  to  him,  sometimes  saying  a 
word  about  her  brother  and  sometmies 
about  her  father,  as  though  there  were 
more  between  them  than  the  casual  intima- 
cy of  London  acauaintance.  And  in  Port- 
man  Square  he  bad  been  introduced  to 
Miss  Effingham,  and  had  found  Mias  £f^ 
fingham  to  be  —  very  nice.  Miss  Effing- 
ham had  quite  taken  to  him,  and  he  had 
danced  with  her  at  two  or  three  parties, 
talking  always,  as  he  did  so,  about  Lady 
Laura  Standish. 

^I  declare,  Laura,  I  think  your  friend 
Mr.  Fiitn  is  in  love  with  you,**  Violet  said 
to  Lady  Lanra  one  night 

'*  I  don't  think  that  He  is  fond  of  me, 
and  so  am  I  of  him.  He  is  so  honest,  and 
so  naive  without  being  awkward  I  And 
then  he  is  undoubtedly  clever." 

^  And  so  uncommonly  handaome,"  said 
Violet. 

'^  I  don't  know  that  that  makes  mnch  dif> 
ference,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

''I  think  it  does  if  a  man  kwka  like  a 
gentleman  as  well." 

**  Mr.  Finn  certainly  looks  like  a  gentle 
'  man,"  said  Lady  Laura. 
'     "*  And  no  doubt  is  one,"  aaid  Violet.    ^  I 
wonder  whether  he  haa  cot  any  mmiey.'* 

*'  Not  a  penny,  I  shonld  aay.'' 

**  How  ooea  aneh  a  man  manage  to  live  ? 
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There  are  so  manj^  men  like  l^at,  and  they 
are  always  mysteries  to  me.  I  suppose  he'll 
have  to  marry  an  heiress." 

'^  Whoever  sets  htm  will  not  have  a  bad 
husband/'  said  Lady  Laura  Standish. 

Phineas  during  the  summer  had  very 
often  met  Mr.  Kennedy.  They  sat  on  the 
same  side  of  the  House,  they  belonged  to 
the  same  club,  they  dined  together  more 
than  once  in  Fortman  Square,  and  on  one 
occasion  Fhineas  had  accepted  an  invitation 
to  dinner  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Kennedy  him- 
self. "  A  slower  affair  1  never  saw  in  my 
life,"  he  said  afterwards  to  Laurence  Fitz- 
gibbon.  *^  Though  there  were  two  or  three 
men  there  who  talk  everywhere  else,  they 
could. not  talk  at  his  table."  '^  He  gave  you 
good  wine,  I  should  say,"  said  Fitzgibbon, 
"and  let  me  te)l  you  that  that  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins ."  In  spite,  however,  of 
all  these  opportunities  for  intimacv,  now, 
nearly  at  the  end  of  the  session,  t^hineas 
had  hardly  spoken  a'dozen  words  to  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, and  really  knew  nothing  whatsoever  of 
the  man,  as  one  friend,  —  or  even  as  one  ac- 
quaintence  knows  another.  Lady  Laura 
had  desired  him  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
Mr.  Kennedy,  and  for  that  reason  he  had 
dined  with  him.  Nevertheless  he  disliked 
Mr.  Kennedy,  and  felt  quite  sure  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  disliked  him.  He  was  therefore 
rather  surprised  when  he  received  the  fol- 
lowing note:  — 

Albany  Z  8.  July  17,  186—. 
"Mr  nsAS  Ma.  Finn, 
"  I  shall  have  some  friends  at  Longhlinter 
next  month,  and  should  be  very  glad  if  you 
will  join  lis.  I  will  name  the  16th  August.  I 
don't  know  whether  you  shoot,  bat  there  are 
grouse  and  deer. 

"  Yoors  truly, 

^'ROBBRT    KkHNDKT." 

What  was  he  to  do  ?  He  had  Already 
began  to  feel  rather  uncomfortable  at  the 
prospect  of  being  separated  from  all  his 
new  fnends  as  soon  as  the  session  should  be 
over.  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  had  asked  him 
to  make  another  visit  to  County  Mayo,  but 
that  he  had  declined.  Lady  Laura  had 
said  something  to  him  about  going  abroad 
with  her  brother,  and  since  that  there  had 
sprang  up  a  sort  of  intimacy  between  him 
and  Lord  Chiltem;  but  nothing  had  been 
ixed  about  this  foreign  trip,  and  there 
were  pecuniary  objections  to  it  which  put 
it  almost  out  of  his  power.  The  Christmas 
holidays  he  would  <n  course  pass  with  his 
familjji  at  Killaloe,  but  he  hardly  liked  the 
idea  of  hurrying  off  to  Killaloe  immediately 
the  sessioa  should    be    over.    Everybody 


around  him  seemed  to  be  looking  forward 
to  pleasant  leisure  doings  in  the  country. 
Men  talked  about  grouse,  and  of  the  ladies 
at  the  houses  to  which  they  were  going  and 
of  the  people  whom  they  were  to  meet. 
Lady  Laura  had  said .  nothing  of  her  own 
movements  for  the  early  autumn,  and  no 
invitation  had  come  to  nim  t6  go  to  the 
Earl's  country  house.  He  had  already  felt 
that  every  one  would  depart  and  that  he 
would  be  lefb,  —  and  this  had  made  him 
uncomfortable.  What  was  he  to  do  with 
the  invitation  from  Mr.  Kennedy?  He 
disliked  the  man,  and  had  told  himself  half 
a  dozen  times  that  he  despised  him.  Of 
course  he  must  refuse  it.  Even  for  the 
sake  of  the  scenery,  and  the  grouse,  and 
the  pleasant  puty,  and  the  feelinc  that  go- 
ing to  Loughlinter  in  August  wotud  be  me 
proper  sort  of  thing  to  do,  he  must  refbae 
it !  But  it  occurred  to  him  at*  last  that  he 
would  call  in  Fortman  Square  before  he 
wrote  his  note. 

"  Of  course  you  will  go,"  said  Lady 
Laura,  in  her  most  decided  tone. 

"And  why?" 

"  In  the  first  place  it  ia  civil  in  him  to  tttk. 
you,  and  why  snould  you  be  uncivil  in  re- 
turn?" 

"  There  is  nothing  uncivil  in  not  accept- 
ing a  man's  invitation,"  said  Fhineas. 

*^  We  are  going,"  said  Lady  Laura,  and  I 
can  only  say  that  I  shall  be  disappointed  if 
you  do  not  go  too.  Both  Mr.  Gresham  and 
Mr.  Monk  will  be  there,  and  I  believe  they 
have  never  stayed  together  in  the  same 
house  before.  1  have  no  doubt  there  are  a 
dozen  men  on  your  side  of  the  House  who 
would  give  their  eyes  to  be  there.  Of 
course  you  will  go." 

Of  course  he  did  go.  The  note  accept- 
ing Mr.  Kennedy's  invitation  was  written 
at  the  Reform  Club  within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  his  leaving  Fortman  Square.  He 
was  very  careful  in  writings  to  be  not  more 
familiar  or  more  civil  than  Mr.  Kennedy 
had  been  to  himself,  and  then  he  signed 
himself  "  Yours  truly,  Fhineas  Finn."  But 
another  proposition  was  made  to  him,  and  a 
most  chamung  proposition,  during  the  few 
minutes  that  he  remained  in  Fortman 
Square.  '*  I  am  so  glad,"  said  Lady  Laurn, 
"  because  I  can  now  ask  you  to  run  down 
to  us  at  Saulsby  for  a  couple  of  days  on 
your  way  to  Loughlinter.  Till  this  was 
fixed  I  couldn't  aw  you  to  come  all  the 
way  to  Saulsby  for  two  days;  and  there 
won't  be  room  for  more  between  our  leav- 
ing London  and  starting  to  Loughlinter." 
Fhineas  swore  that  he  would  have  gone  if 
it  had  been  but  for  one  hour,  and  if  Saulsby 
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had  been  twice  the  distance.  '*  Very  well ; 
come  on  the  13th  and  go  on  the  15th.  You 
mast  go  on  the  15th,  unless  yon  choose  to 
stay  with  the  housekeeper.  And  remem- 
ber, Mr.  Finn,  we  have  got  no  grouse  at 
Sanlsby."  Fhineas  declared  that  he  did 
not  care  a  straw  for  grouse. 

There  was  another  little  occmrence 
which  happened  before  Fhineas  left  London, 
and  which  was  not  altogether  so  charming 
as  his  prospects  at  Saulsby  and  Loushlinter. 
Early  in  August,  when  the  session  waB 
still  incomplete,  he  dined  with  Laurence 
FitzgibboQ  at  the  Reform  Club.  Laurence 
had  specially  invited  him  to  do  so,'  and 
made  very  much  of  him  on  the  occasion. 
**By  George,  my  dear  fellow,"  Laurence 
said  to  him  that  morning,  **  nothing  has 
happened  to  me  this  session  that  has  given 
me  so  much  pleasure  as  your  being  in  the 
House,  or  course  there  are  fellows  with 
whom  one  is  very  intimate  and  of  whom 
one  is  very  fond,  —  and  ail  that  sort  of 
thing.  But  most  of  these  Englishmen  on 
our  side  are  such  oold  fellows ;  or  else  they 
are  like  Batler  and  Barrington  Erie,  think- 
ing of  nothing  but  politics.  And  then  as 
to  our  own  men,  —  there  are  so  many  of 
them  one  can  hardly  trust!  That's  the 
truth  of  it.  Your  being  in  the  House  has 
been  such  a  comfort  to  me  1 "  Fhineas,  who 
really  liked  his  friend  Laurence,  expressed 
himself  very  warmly  in  answer  to  this,  and 
became  affectionate,  and  made  sundry  prot- 
estations of  friendship  which  were  per- 
fectly sincere.  Their  sincerity  was  tested 
after  dinner,  when  Fitzgibbon,  as  they  two 
were  seated  on  a  sofa  in  the  comer  of  the 
smoking-room,  aaked  Fhineas  to  put  his 
name  to  the  back  of  a  bill  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  at  six  months*  date. 

^*  But,  my  dear  Laurence,"  said  Fhineas, 
**  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  is  a  sum  of 
money  utterly  beyond  my  reach." 

**  Exactly,  my  dear  boy,  and  that's  why 
Tve  come  to  you.  D'ye  think  I'd  have 
asked  anybody  who  by  any  impossibility 
might  have  been  made  to  pay  any  thing 
for  me  ?  " 

<*  But  what's  the  use  of  it  then  ?  " 

'*  All  the  use  in  the  world.  It's  for  me 
to  Judge  of  the  u^e,  you  know.  Why,  d'ye 
think  I'd  ask  it  if  it  wasn't  of  use  ?  Til 
make  it  of  use,  my  boy.     And  take  my 


least  safe  for  six  months  to  come.**  Then 
Fhineas  Finn  with  many  misgiving,  with 
much  inward  hatred  of  himsen  for  his  own 


weaknesf^,  did  put  his  name  on  the  back  of 
the  bill  which  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  had 
pirepared  for  his  signature. 
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**  So  you  won't  come  to  Moydmm 
a^in  ? "  said  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  to  his 
fhend. 

"Not  this  autumn,  Lanrence.  Your 
father  would  think  that  I  want  to  live 
there." 

**  Bedad,  if s  my  father  would  be  glad  to 
see  you,  —  and  the  oftener  the  better." 

"  The  fact  is,  my  time  is  filled  up." 

<*  You're  not  going  to  be  one  of  the  party 
at  Loughlinter  f " 

"I  believe  I  am.  Kennedy  asked  me, 
and  people  seem  to  think  that  everybody  is 
to  do  what  he  bidit  (hem." 

^  I  should  think  so  too.  I  wish  he  had 
asked  me.  I  should  have  thought  it  as 
good  as  a  promise  of  an  under-secretMyship. 
All  the  Cabinet  are  to  be  there,  i  don't 
suppose  he  ever  had  an  Irishman  in  lus 
house  before.    When  do  you  start  ?  " 

•* Well;— on  the  12th  or  18th.  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  ^o  to  Saulsby  on  my  way." 

"  The  devd  you  will.  Upon  my  word, 
Fhineas,  my  boy,  you're  the  luckiest  fellow 
I  know.  This  is  your  first  year,  and  you're 
asked  to  the  two  most  difficult  houses  in 
England.  You  have  only  to  look'  out  for 
an  heiress  now.  There  is  little  Yi  Effins- 
ham ;  •—  she  is  sure  to  be  at  Saulsby.-  Grood- 
bye,  old  fellow.  Don't  you  be  in  the  least 
unhappy  about  the  bUI.  I'll  see  to  making 
that  all  right" 

Fhineas  was  rather  unhappy  about  the 
bill ;  but  there  was  so  much  that  was  pleas- 
ant in  his  cup  at  the  present  moment,  that 
he  resolved,  as  far  as  possible,  to  i^ore  the 
bitter  of  that  one  ingredient  He  was  a 
little  in  the  dark  as  to  two  or  three  matters 
respecting  these  coming  visits.  He  would 
have  liked  to  have  taken  a  servant  with 
him;  but  he  had  no  servant,  and  felt 
ashamed  io  hire  one  for  the  occasion.  And 
then  he  was  in  trouble  about  a  gun,  and 
the  paraphernalia  of  shooting  He  was  not 
a  bad  shot  at  snipe  in  the  bogs  of  county 
Clare,  but  he  haa  never  even  seen  a  gun 
used  in  England.  However,  he  bought 
himself  a  gun,  —  with  other  paraphernalia, 
and  took  a  license  for  himself,  and  then 
groaned  over  the  expense  to  which  he 
tonnd  that  his  journey  would  subject  hiin. 
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And  at  last  lie  hired  a  servant  for  the  occa- 
sion* H^  was  intensely  ashamed  of  hi  mself 
when  he  had  done  so,  hating  himseli^  and 
tellinff  himself  that  he  was  going  to  the 
deviltieadlong.  And  why  had  he  done  it  ? 
Not  that  Laoy  Laura  would  like  him  the 
better,  or  that  she  would  care  whether  he 
had  a  servant  or  not.  She  probably  would 
know  nothing  of  his  servant  But  the  jpeo- 
ple  about  her  would  know,  and  he  was  fool- 
ishly JBinzious  that  the  people  about  her 
should  think  that  he  was  worthy  of  her. 

Then  he  called  on  Mr.  Low  before  he 
started.  ^  I  did  not  like  to  leave  London 
without  seeing  you,**  he  said ;  ^'  but  I  know 
you  will  have  nothing  pleasant  to  say  to 
me." 

**  I  shall  say  nothing  unpleasant  certain- 
ly. I  see  your  name  in  the  divisions,  and  I 
&el  a  sort  of  envy  myself." 

"  Any  fool  could  go  into  a  lobby,"  said 
Fhineas. 

<*To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  been 
gratified  to  see  that  you  have  had   the 

Eatience  to  abstain  from  speaking  till  you ' 
ad  looked  about  you.  It  was  more  than  I 
expectid  from  your  hot  Irish  blood.  Going 
to  meet  Mr.  &resham  and  Mr.  Monk, — 
are  you  ?  Well,  I  hope  you  may  meet  them 
in  the  Cabinet  some  day.  Mind  you  come 
and  see  me  when  Parliament  meets  in 
February." 

Mrs.  Bunce  was  delighted  when  she 
found  that  Fhineas  had  hired  a  servant; 
but  Mr.  Bunce  predicted  nothing  but  evil 
from  so  vain  an  expense.  "  Don^  tell  me ; 
where  is  it  to  come  from?  He  ain't  no 
richer  because  he*s  in  Parliament.  There 
ain*t  no  wages.  M.  P.  and  M.  T.," — 
whereby  Mr.  Bunce,  I  fear,  meant  empty, 

—  **  are  pretty  much  alike  when  a  man 
hasn't  a  fortune  at  his  back."  ^  '*  But  he's 
going  to  stay  with  all  the  lords  in  the  Cabi- 
net,' said  Mrs.  Bunce,  to  whom  Phineas, 
in  his  pride,  had  confided  perhaps  more 
than,  was  neceasarv.  ^  Cabmet  indeed," 
said  Bunce ;  **  if  he  d  stick  to  chambers,  and 
let  alone  cabinets,  he'd  do  a  deal  better. 
Given  up  his  rooms,  has  he,  —  tiU  Feb- 
ruary? He  don't  expect  we're  going  to 
keep  them  empty  for  him  I " 

Fhineas  found  that  the  liouse  was  fuU  at 
Saulsby,  altUouip^h  the  sojourn  of  the  visit- 
ors would  necessarily  be  so  short  There 
were  three  or  four  there  on  their  way  to 
Loughlinter,  like  himself,  —  Mr.  Bonteen 
and  Mr.  Batler,  with  Mr.  Palliser,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  his  wife, 

—  and  there  was  Violet  Effingham,  who, 
however,  was  not  going  to   Loughlinter. 


nicer 


*^  No,  indeed^''  she  sud  to  onr  hero,  who  oo 
the  first  evening  had  the  pleasure  of  takin^r 
her  in  to  dinner,  "  unfortunately  I  haven't 
a  seat  in  Parliainent,  and  therefore  I  ana 
not  asked." 

"  Lady  Laura  is  going." 

"  Yes ;  —  but  Lady  Laura  has  a  Cabinet 
Minister  in  her  keeping.  I've  only  one  com- 
fort ; — you'll  be  awfuUy  dull." 

"  1  daresay  it  would  be  very  much 
to  stav  here,"  said  Fhineas. 

**  If  you  want  to  know  my  real  mind/ 
Violet,  "  I  would  give  one  of  my  little  fin- 

fers  to  go.  There  will  be  four  Cabinet 
linisters  in  the  house,  and  four  un- Cabinet 
Ministers,  and  half  a  dozen  other  members 
of  Parliament,  and  there  will  be  Lady  Glen- 
cora  Palliser,  who  is  the  best  fun  in  the 
world ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it's  the  thing 
of  the  year.  But  I  am  not  asked.  You  see 
I  belong  to  the  Baldock  faction,  and  we 
don't  sit  on  your  side  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Kennedy  thinks  that  I  should  tell  secrets." 

Why  on  earth  had  Mr.  Kennedy  invited 
him,  Fhineas  Finn,  to  meet  four  Cabinet 
Ministers  iand  Lady  Glencora  Palliser  ?  He 
could  only  have  done  so  at  the  instance  of 
Lady  Laura  Standish.  It  was  delightful 
for  Phineas  to  think  that  Lady  Laura  cared 
for  him  so  deeply ;  but  it  was  not  equally 
delightful  when  he  remembered  how  very 
close  must  be  the  alliance  between  Mr. 
Kennedy  and  Lady  Laura,  when  she  was 
Aius  powerful  with  nim. 

At  Saulsby  Phineas  did  not  see  much  of 
his  hostess.  When  they  were  making  their 
plans  for  the  one  entire  day  of  this  viait, 
she  said  a  soft  word  of  apology  to  him.  **  I 
am  so  busy  with  all  these  people,  that  I 
hardly  know  what  I  am  doing.  But  we 
shall  oe  able  to  find  a  quiet  minute  or  two 
at  Loughlinter, —^unless,  indeed,  you  intend 
to  be  on  the  mountains  all  day.  I  suppose 
you  have  brought  a  gun  like  everybody 
else  ?" 

"Yes;  —  I  have  brought  a  gun.  I  do 
shoot;  but  I  am  not  an  inveterate  sports- 


man. 


On  that  one  day  there  was  a  great  riding 
party  made  up,  and  Phineas  found  himself 
mounted,  after  luncheon,  with  some  dozen 
other  equestrians.  Among  them  were  Miss 
Effignham  and  Lady  Glencora,  Mr.  Railer 
and  the  Earl  of  Brentford  himself.  Lady 
Glencora,  whose  husband  was,  as  has  been 
said,  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  who 
was  still  a  young  woman,  and  a  very  pretty 
woman,  had  taken  lately  very  .strongly  to 
politics,  which  she  discussed  among  men  and 
women  of  both  parties  with  sometning  more 
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than  ortllnarv  aurlacitv.  "  What  a  nice, 
ha|)[)y,  lazy  time  you've  had  of  it  since 
you've  l>ecn  in,"  saili  she  to  the  Earl. 

**  I  hope  we  have  been  more  happy  than 
lazy/'  said  the  Earl. 

"But  you've  done  nothing.  Mr.  PalHser 
has  twenty  schemes  of  reform,  all  mature ; 
but  among  you  you've  not.let  him  bring  in 
one  of  th«rra.  The  Duke  and  Mr.  Mildmay 
and  you  will  break  his  heart  among  you." 

"  Poor  Mr.  PalHser  1 " 

**  The  truth  is,  if  you  don't  take  care  he 
and  Mr.  Monk  and  Mr.  Gresham  will  arise 
and  shake  themselves,  and  turn  you  all 
out." 

"  We -must  look  to  ourselves,  Lady  Glen- 
cora." 

**  Indeed,  yes ;  —  or  you  will  be  known 
to  all  posterity  as  the  faineant  government." 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  Lady  Gleucora,  that  a 
faineant  government  is  not  the  worst  govern- 
ment that  England  can  have.  It  has  been 
the  great  fault  of  our  politicians  that  they 
have  all  wanted  to  do  somethint;." 

*'  Mr.  Mildmay  is  at  any  rate  innocent  of 
that  charge,"  said  Lady  Glencora. 

They  were  now  riding  through  a  vast 
wood,  and  Phineas  found  himself  delight- 
fully established  by  the  side  of  Violet  Effing- 
ham. **  Mr.  Ratler  has  been  explaining  to 
me  that  he  must  have  nineteen  next  session. 
Now,  if  I  were  you,  Mr.  Finn,  I  would  de- 
cline to  be  counted  up  in  that  way  as  one 
of  Mr.  Ratler's  sheep. 

"But  what  am  I  to  do?" 

"  Do  something  on  your  own  hook.  You 
men  in  Parliament  are  so  much  like  sheep  ! 
If  one  jumps  at  a  gap,  all  go  af^er  him, — 
and  then  you  ai'e  penned  into  lobbies,  and 
then  you  are  fed,  and  then  you  are  fleeced.  I 
wish  I  were  in  Parliament.  I'd  get  up  in 
the  middle  and  make  such  a  speech,  xou 
all  seem  to  me  to  be  so  much  afraid  of  one 
another  that  you  don't  quite  dare  to  speak 
out.     Do  you  see  that  cottage  there  ?  " 

**  What  a  pretty  cottage  it  isl " 

"  Yei* ;  —  is  it  not  ?  Twelve  years  a^o  I 
took  off  my  shoes  and  stockings  and  liad 
them  dried  in  that  cottage,  and  when  I  got 
back  to  the  house  I  was  put  to  bed  for  hav- 
ing been  out  all  day  in  the  wood." 

"  Were  you  wandering  about  alone  ?  " 

**  No,  I  wasn't  alone.  Oswald  Standish 
was  with  me.  We  were  children  then.  Do 
you  know  him  ?  " 

"  Lord  Chiltem ;  —  yes,  I  know  him.  He 
and  I  have  been  rather  friends  this  year." 

**  He  is  very  good ;  —  is  he  not  ? '' 

*«  Good,  —  m  what  way  ?  " 

**  Honest  and  generous  I  " 


"I  know  no  man  who  I  believe  to  be 
more  so." 

**  And  he  is  clever?"  asked  Miss  Effing- 
ham. 

**  Very  clever.  That  is,  he  talks  very 
well  if  you  will  let  him  talk  after  his  own 
fashion.  You  would  always  fancy  that  he 
was  going  to  eat  you ;  —  bat  that  is  his 
way." 

"  And  you  like  him  ?  * 

"  Very  much." 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  so." 

"  Is  he  a  wvourite  of  yours,  IMiss  Effing- 
ham?" 

"  Not  now,  —  not  particularly.  I  hardly 
ever  see  him.  But  his  sister  is  the  best  friend 
I  have,  and  I  used  to  like  him  so  much  when 
he  was  a  boy !  I  have  not  seen  that  cottage 
since  that  day,  and  I  remember  it  as  though 
it  were  yesterday.  Lord  Chiltem  is  quite 
changed,  is  he  not?  " 

"  Changed,  —  in  what  way  ?  " 

"They  used  to  say  that  he  was  —  un- 
steady you  know." 

"  I  think  he  is  changed.  But  Chiltern  is 
at  heart  a  Bohemian.  It  is  impossil>le  not 
to  see  that  at  once.  He  hates  the  decencies 
of  life." 

"  I  suppose  he  does,"  said  Violet.  **  He 
ought  to  marry.  If  he  were  married,  that 
would  all  be  cured ;  —  don't  you  think 
so?" 

"  I  cannot  fancy  him  with  a  wife,"  said 
Phineas.  "  There  is  a  savagery  about  him 
which  would  make  him  an  uncomibrtabl^ 
companion  for  a  woman." 

"  But  he  would  love  his  wife  ?  " 

"  Yes,  as  he  does  his  horses.  And  hd 
would  treat  her  well,  — ^as  he  does  his  horses. 
But  he  expects  every  horse  he  has  to  do  any* 
thing  that  any  horse  can  do ;  and  he  would 
expect  the  same  of  his  wife." 

Phineas  had  no  idea  how  deep  an  injury 
he  might  be  doing  his  friend  by  this  descrip- 
tion, nor  did  it  once  occur  to  him  that  hlA 
companion  was  thinking  of  herself  as  the 
possible  wife  of  this  Red  Indian.  Miss 
jBffiingham  rode  on  in  silence  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  then  she  said  but  one  word  more 
about  Lord  Chiltern.  "  He  was  so  good  to 
me  in  that  cottage." 

On  the  following  day  the  party  at  Saulsby 
was  broken  up,  and  there  was  a  regular 
pilgrimage  towards  LoughKnter.  Phmeas 
resolved  upon  sleeping  a  night  at  Edin- 
burgh on  his  way,  and  he  found  himself 
joined  in  the  bands  of  close  companionship 
with  Mr.  Ratler  for  the  occasion.  ^  The 
evening  was  by  no  means  thrown  away,  for 
he  learned  much  of  his  trade  from  Mr.  Rut- 
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ler.  And  Mr.  Ratler  was  he«rd.to  declare 
afterwards  at  Loughlinter  that  Mr.  Finn 
was  a  pleasant  yonng  man. 

It  soon  came  to  be  admitted  by  all  who 
knew  Fhineas  Finn  that  he  had  a  peculiar 
power  of  making  himself  agreeable  which 
no  one  knew  how  to  analyse  or  define.  '*  I 
think  it  is  because  he  listens  so  well,"  said 
one  man.  '^  But  Uie  women  would  not  like 
him  for  that "  said  another.  **  He  has 
studied  when  to  listen  and  when  to  talk/' 
said  a  third.  The  truth,  however,  was  that 
Fhineas  Finn  had  made  no  study  in  the 
matter  at  all.  It  was  simply  his  nature  to 
be  pleasant 


OHAFTBR  xnr. 

LOUOHLmTSB. 

Phikeas  Finn  reached  Loughlinter  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Ratler  in  a  postrchaise 
trom  the  neighbouring  town.  Mr.  Ratler, 
who  had  done  this  kind  of  thins  very  often 
before,  travelled  without  impediments,  but 
the  new  servaht  of  our  hero's  was  stuck 
outside  with  the  driver,  and  was  in  the 
way.  ^\I  never  bring  a  man  with- me," 
said  Mr.  Ratler  to  his  youn^  friend.  **  The 
servants  of  the  house  like  it  much  better, 
because  they  get  fee'd ;  you  are  just  as  well 
wuted  on,  and  it  don't  cost  half  as  much." 
Fhineas  blushed  as  he  heard  all  this  ;  but 
there  was  the  impediment,  not  to  be  got  rid 
of  for  the  nonce,  and  Fhineas  made  the 
best  of  his  atfcendiant.  '^  It's  one  of  those 
points,"  said  he,  **  as  to  which  a  man  never 
quite  makes  up  his  ipind.  If  you  bring  a 
iellow,  you  wish  you  hadn't  brought  him ; 
and  if  you  don't,  you  wish  you  had."  '*  I'm 
a  great  deal  more  decided  in  my  ways  than 
that,"  said  Mr.  Ratler. 

Loughlinter,  as  they  approached  it, 
seemea  to  Fhineas  to  be  a  much  finer  place 
than  Saulsby.  And  so  it  was,  except  that 
Loughlinter  wanted  that  graceful  beauty  of 
age  which  Saulsby  possessed.  Loughlinter 
was  all  of  cut  stone,  out  the  stones  had  been 
cut  only  yesterday.  It  stood  on  a  gentle 
slope,  with  a  greensward  falling  from  the 
front  entrance  down  to  a  mountain  lake. 
And  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lough  there 
rose  a  mighty  mountain  to  the  skies,  Ben 
Linter.  At  the  foot  of  it,  and  aU  round  to 
the  left,  there  ran  the  woods  of  Linter, 
■tretching  for  miles  through  crags  and  bop 
and  mountain  lands.  No  better  ground  for 
deer  than  the  tide  of  Ben  Linter  was  there 
in  idl  those  highlands.  And  the  Linter, 
rushing  down  into  the  Longh  through  rocks 
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which,  in  some  places,  almost  met  together 
above  its  waters,  ran  so  near  to  the  house 
that  the  pleasant  noise  of  its  cataracts  could 
be  heard  from  the  hall  door.  Behind  the 
house  the  expanse  of  drained  park  land 
seemed  to  be  interminable ;  and  then,  aeain, 
came  the  mountains.  There  were  JBen 
Linn  and  Ben  Lody ;  —  and  the  whole  ter- 
ritory belonged  to  Mr.  Kennedy.  He  was 
laird  of  Linn  and  laird  of  Linter,  as  his 
people  used  to  say.  And/  yet  his  father 
had  walked  into  Glasgow  as  a  little  boy,  — 
no  doubt  with  the  normal  half<:rown  in  his 
breeches'  pocket. 

*'  Magnificent ;  —  is  it  not  ?  "  said  Fhin- 
eas to  the  Treasury  Secretary,  as  they  were 
bein^  driven  up  to  the  door. 

"  Very  grand ;  —  but  the  young  trees 
show  the  new  man.  A  new  man  may  buy 
a  forest ;  but  he  can't  get  park  trees." 

Fhineas,  at  the  moment,  was  thinking 
how  far  all  these  things  which  he  saw,  the 
mountains  stretching  everywhere  around 
him,  the  castle,  the  lake,  the  river,  the 
wealth  of  it  all,  and,  more  than  the  wealth, 
the  nobility  of  the  beauty,  misrht  act  as 
temptations  to  Lady  Laura  Stanaish.  If  a 
woman  were  asked  to  have  the  half  of  all 
this,  would  it  be  possible  that  she  should 
prefer  to  take  the  half  of  his  nothing  ?  He 
thought  it  might  be  possible  for  a  sirl  who 
would  confess,  or  seem  to  confess,  that  love 
should  be  everything.  But  it  could  hardlj 
be  possible  for  a  woman  who  looked  at  the 
world  almost  as  a  man  lo^ed  at  it,  —  as 
an  oyster  to  be  opened  with  such  weapon 
as  she  could  find  ready  to  her  hand.  Lady 
Laura  professed  to  have  a  care  for  all  the 
affairs  of  the  world.  She  loved  politics, 
and  could  talk  of  social  science,  and  had 
broad  ideas  about  relieion,  and  was  devoted 
to  certain  educations  views.  Such  a  wo- 
man would  feel  that  wealth  was  necessary 
to  her,  and  would  be  willing,  for  the  sake 
of  wealth,  to  put  up  with  a  husband  with- 
out romance.  Nay ;  might  it  not  be  that 
she  would  prefer  a  husband  without  ro- 
mance? Thus  Fhineas  was  arguing  to 
himself  as  he  was  driven  up  to  the  door  of 
Loughlinter  Castle,  while  Mr.  Ratler  was 
eloquent  on  the  beauty  of  old  park  trees. 
**  After  all,  a  Scotch  forest  u  a  very  scrubby 
sort  of  thing,"  said  Mr.  Ratler. 

There  was  nobody  in  the  house,  —  at 
least,  they  found  nobody ;  and  within  half  an 
hour  Fhineas  was  walking  about  the  groonds 
by  himself.  Mr.  Ratler  had  declared  him- 
self to  be  delighted  at  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  writing  letters,  —  and  no  doubt 
was  writing  them  by  the  dozen,  all  dated 
from  Lou^inter,  and  all    detailing    the 
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facto  that  Mr.  Grealiam,  and  Mr.  Monk,  and 
Flantagenet  FalliBer,  and  Lord  Brentford 
were  in  the  same  house  with  him.  Phineas 
had  no  letters  to  write,  and  therefore  rushed 
down  across  the  broad  lawn  to  the  river,  of 
which  he  heard  the  noisy  tumbling  waters. 
There  was  something  in  the  air  which  im« 
mediately  filled  him  with  high  spirits ;  and,  in 
his  desire  to  investigate  the  glories  of  the 
place,  he  forcot  that  he  was  going  to  dine 
with  fbor  Cabinet  Ministers  in  a  row.  He 
soon  reached  the  stream,  and  be^an  to  make 
his  way  up  it  through  the  ravine.  There 
was  waterfall  over  waterfall,  and  there 
were  little  bridges  here  and  there  which 
looked  to  bo  half  natural  and  half  artificial, 
and  a  path  which  required  that  you  should 
climb,  out  which  was  yet  a  path,  and  all 
was  so  arranged  that  not  a  pleasant  splash- 
ing rush  of  the  waters  was  lost  to  the  visitor. 
He  went  on  and  on,  up  the  stream,  till  there 
was  a  sharp  turn  in  the  ravine,  and  then, 
looking  n^ards,  he  saw  above  his  head  a 
man  and  a  woman  standing  together  on  one 
of  the  little  half-made  wooden  bridges. 
His  eyes  were  sharp,  and  he  saw  at  a  glance 
that  the  woman  was  Lady  Laura  Standish. 
He  had  iM>t  recognised  the  man,  but  he  had 
veiy  little  doubt  that  it  was  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Of  course  it  was  Mr.  Kennedy,  because  he 
would  prefer  that  it  should  be  any  other 
man  under  the  sun.  He  would  have  turned 
back  at  once  if  he  had  thought  that  he 
could  have  done  so  without  being  observed ; 
but  he  felt  sure  that,  standing  as  they  were, 
they  must  have  observed  him.  He  did  not 
like  to  join  them.  He  would  not  intrude 
himself.  So  he  remained  still,  and  began 
to  throw  stones  into  the  river.  But  he 
had  not  thrown  above  a  stone  or  two  when 
he  was  called  from  above.  He  looked  up, 
and  then  he  perceived  that  the  man  who 
called  him  was  his  host.  Of  course  it  was 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Thereupon  he  ceased  to 
throw  stones,  and  went  up  the  path,  and 
joined  them  upon  the  bridge.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy stepped  forward,  and  bade  him  wel- 
come to  Loughlinter.  His  manner  was  less 
cold,  and  he  seemed  to  have  more  words  at 
command  than  was  usual  with  him.  **  You 
have  not  been  long,"  he  said,  "  in  finding 
out  the  most  beautiful  spot  about  the 
place." 

"Is  it  not  lovely?"  said  Lady  Laura. 
**  We  have  not  been  here  an  hour  yet,  and 
Mr.  Kennedy  insisted  on  bringing  me  here." 

**  It  18  wonderfully  beautiful,"  said  Fhin- 
eas. 

**  It  is  this  very  spot  where  we  noi^^  stand 
that  made  me  build  the  house  where  it  is," 
said  Mr.  Kennedy,  "  and  I  was  only  eigh- 


teen when  I  stood  here  and  made  up  my 
mind.  That  is  just  twenty-five  years  ago." 
*'  So  he  is  forty-three,"  said  Fhineas  to  him- 
self, thinking  how  elorious  \p  was  to  be  only 
twenty-five.  "  Ana  within  twelve  months," 
continued  Mr.  Kennedy,  **  the  foundations 
were  being  dug  and  the  stone-cutters  were 
at  work." 

"  What  a  good-natured  man  your  father 
must  have  been,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

**  He  had  nothing  else  to  do  with  his 
money  but  to  pour  it  over  my  head,  as  it 
were.  I  don't  think  he  had  any  other  en- 
joyment of  it  himself.  Will  you  go  a  little 
higher.  Lady  Laura  ?  We  shall  get  a  fine 
view  over  to  Ben  Linn  just  now."  Lady 
Laura  declared  that  she  would  go  as  much 
higher  as  he  chose  to  take  her,  and  Fhineas 
was  rather  in  doubt  as  to  what  it  would  be- 
come him  to  do.  He  would  stav  where  he 
was,  or  go  down,  or  make  himself  to  vanish 
afler  any  most  acceptable  fashion ;  but  if  he 
were  to  do  so  abruptly  it  would  seem  as 
though  he  were  attributing  something  special 
to  the  companionship  of  the  other  two. 
Mr.  Kennedy  saw  his  doubt,  and  asked  him 
to  join  them.  '*  You  may  as  well  come  on, 
Mr.  Finn.  We  don't  dine  till  eight,  and  it 
is  not  much  past  six  yet.  The  men  of  busi^ 
ness  are  all  writing  letters,  and  the  ladies 
who  have  been  travelling  are  in  bed,  I  be- 
lieve." 

"  Not  all  of  them,  Mr.  Kennedy,"  said 
Lady  Laura.  Then  the^'  went  on  with 
their  walk  very  pleasantly,  and  the  lord  of 
all  that  they  surveyed  took  them  from  one 
point  of  vantage  to  another,  till  they  both 
swore  that  of  all  spots  upon  the  earth  Lough- 
linter was  surely  the  most  lovely.  "  I  do 
delight  in  it,  I  owtf,"  said  the  lord.  "  When 
I  come  up  here  alone,  and  feel  that  in  the 
midst  of  this  little  .bit  of  a  crowded  island  I 
have  all  this  to  myself,  —  all  this  with  which 
no  other  man's  wealth  can  interfere,  —  I 
grow  proud  of  my  own,  till  I  become  thor* 
oughlv  ashamed  of  myself.  After  all,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  better  to  dwell  in  cities  than  in 
the  country,  —  better,  at  any  rate,  for  a  rich 
man."  Mr.  Kennedy  had  now  spoken  more 
words  than  Fhineas  had  heard  to  fall  from 
his  lips  during  the  whole  time  that  they  had 
been  acquainted  with  each  other. 

''  I  believe  so  too,"  said  Laura,  *'  if  one 
were  obliged  to  choose  between  the  twa 
For  myself,  I  think  that  a  little  of  both  is 
good  for  man  and  woman." 

'^  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,"  said 
Fhineas. 

**No  doubt  as  far  as  enjoyment  goes," 
said  Mr.  Kennedy. 

He  took  them  up  out  of  the  ravine  on  to 
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the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  then  down  hy 
another  path  through  the  woods  to  the  back  of 
the  house.  As  they  went  he  relapsed  into  his 
usual  silence,  and  the  conversation  was  kept 
up  between  the  other  two.  At  a  point  not 
very  far  from  the  castle,  —  just  so  far  that 
one  could  see  by  the  break  of  the  ground 
where  the  castle  stood,  Kennedy  left  them. 
"  Mr.  Finn  will  take  you  back  in  safety,  I 
am  sure,"  said  he,  **  and,  as  I  am  here,  I'll 
go  up  to  the  farm  for  a  moment  If  I  don't 
show  myself  now  and  agun  when  I  am  here, 
they  think  I'm  indifferent  about  the  *  bes- 
tials.'" 

*'  Now,  Mr.  Kennedy,'*  said  Lady  Laura, 
^  vou  are  going  to  pretend  to  understand 
all  about  sheep  and  oxen."  Mr  Kennedy, 
owning  that  it  was  so,  went  away  to  his 
farm,  and  Phineas  with  Lady  Laura  re 
turned  towards  the  house.  "  I  think,  upon 
the  whole,"  said  Lady  Laura,  "  that  that  is 
as  good  a  man  as  I  know." 

"  I  should  think  he  is  an  idle  one,"  said 
Phineas. 

"I  doubt  that  He  is,  perhaps,  neither 
zealous  nor  active.  But  he  is  thoughtful 
and  high-principled,  and  has  a  method  and 
a  purpose  in  the  use  which  he  makes  of  his 
money.  And  you  see  that  he  has  poetry  in 
his  nature  too,  if  you  get  him  upon  the  right 
string.  How  fond  he  is  of  the  scenery  of 
this  place  1 " 

''  Any  man  would  be  fond  of  that.  I'm 
ashamed  to  say  that  it  almost  makes  me  envy 
him.  I  certainly  never  have  wished  to  be 
Mr.  Bobert  Kennedy  in  London,  but  I  should 
like  to  be  the  Laird  of  Loughlinter." 

<<  *  Laird  of  Linn  and  Laird  of  Linter,  — 
Here  in  summer,  gone  in  wintef.'  There  is 
some  ballad  about  the  old  lairds ;  but  that 
belongs  to  a  time  when  Mr.  Kennedy  had 
not  been  heard  of,  when  some  branch  of  the 
Mac^enzies  lived  down  at  that  wretched 
old  tower  which  you  see  as  you  first  come 
upon  the  lake.  When  old  Mr.  Kennedy 
bought  it  there  were  hardljr  a  hundred  acres 
on  the  property  under  cultivation." 

^*  And  it  belonged  to  the  Mackenzies." 

<*  Yes  ;  —  to  the  Mackenzie  of  Linn,  as 
he  was  called.  It  was  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  old 
man,  who  was  first  called  Loughlinter. 
That  is  Linn  Castle,  and  they  lived  there 
for  hundreds  of  years.  But  these  Highland- 
ers, with  all  that  is  said  of  their  family  pride, 
have  forgotten  the  Mackenzies  already,  and 
are  Cn^ite  proud  of  their  rich  landlord." 

'*  That  18  unpoetical,"  said  Phineas. 

''  Yes ;  —  but  then  poetry  is  so  usually 
fUse.  I  doubt  whether  ScoUand  would  not 
have  been  as  prosaic  a  country  as  any  un- 
der the  sun  but  for  Walter  Sksott ; — and  I 


have  no  doabt  that  Henry  Y.  owes  the 
mance  of  his  character  ^together  to  Shaks- 
peare." 

^^  I  sometimes  think  yon  dedpise  poetry,*' 
said  Phineas. 

'<  When  it  is  false  I  da  The  difficnltr 
is  to  know  when  it  is  false  and  when  it  is 
true.    Tom  Moore  was  always  false." 

^^Not  so  false  as  Byron,"  said  Phineas 
with  energy.' 

^  Much  more  so,  my  Mend.  Bat  we  will 
not  discuss  that  now.  Have  yon  seen  Mr. 
Monk  since  you  have  been  here  ?  " 

**  I  have  seen  no  one.  I  came  with  Mr. 
Ratler." 

*'  Why  with  Mr.  Batler  ?  Yon  cannot 
find  Mr.  Batler  a  companion  mach  to  yoor 
taste." 

*'  Chance  brought  ns  together.  But  Mr. 
Ratler  is  a  man  of  sense,  Lady  Laura,  and 
is  not  to  be  despised." 

''It  always  seems  to  me,"  said  Lsdy 
Laura,  "that  nothing  is  to  be  gainod  in 
politics  by  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  ILfctie 
Gamaliels." 

*'  But  the  great  Gamaliels  will  not  have  a 
novice  on  their  foot-stools." 

'*  Then  sit  at  no  man's  feet  Is  it  not  as- 
tonishing that  the  price  generally  pat  upoii 
any  article  by  the  world  is  that  which  the 
owner  puts  on  it  ?  —  and  that  this  is  spe- 
cially true  of  a  man's  own  self?  If  yoa 
herd  with  Ratler,  men  will  take  it  for  grani- 
ed  that  you  are.  a  Ratlerite,  and  no  more. 
If  you  consort  with  Greshams  and  PaliiserB, 
you  will  equally  be  supposed  to  know  yoor 
o?ni  place. 

"  I  never  knew  a  Mentor,"  said  Phineta, 
"  so  apt  as  vou  are  to  fill  his  Telemachns 
with  pride." 

"  It  is  because  I  do  not  think  yoor  finalC 
lies  that  way.  If  it  did,  or  if  I  thought  so« 
my  Telemachns,  you  may  be  sure  that  1 
should  resign  my  position  as  Mentor.  Here 
are  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Lady  Gleneora  and 
Mrs.  Gresham  on  the  steps."  Then  they 
went  up  through  the  Ionic  columns  on  to 
the  broad  stone  terraoe  before  the  door, 
and  there  they  found  a  crowd  of  men  and 
women.  For  the  legislators  and  statesmen 
had  written  their  letters,  and  the  ladies  had 
taken  their  necessary  rest. 

Phineas,  as  he  was  dressing,  considered 
deeply  all  that  Lady  Laura  nad  said  to 
him,  —  not  so  much  with  refereaoe  to  the 
advice  which  she  had  given  bin,  Uiongk 
that  also  was  of  importance,  as  to  the  fact 
that  it  had  been  ^ven  by  her.  She  bed 
first  called  herself  his  Mentor ;  but  he  had 
accepted  the  name  and  had  addretped  her 
as  her  TelemachoB.    And  yet  he  believed 
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biiBBelfto  be  older  tfatn  she, — if,  indeed, 
there  was  any  differenee  in  tbeir  ages. 
And  was  it  possible  tbat  a  female  Mentor 
slKndd  love  ner  Telemaehus,  —  ahonld  loye 
him  as  Phineas  desired  to  be  loved  by  Lady 
Laura  ?  He  wonld  not  say  that  it  was  im- 
possible. Perhaps  there  had  been  mistakes 
between  them ;  —  a  mistake  in  his  manner 
of  addressing  her,  and  another  in  hers  of 
addressins  him.  Perhaps  the  old  bachelor 
of  forty-l£ree  was  not  thinking  of  a  wife. 
Had  this  old  bachelor  of  forty-three  been 
really  in  love  with  Lady  Lanra,  would  he 
have  allowed  her  to  walk  home  alone  with 
Phineas,  leaving  her  with  some  flimsy  pre- 
text of  havine  to  look  at  his  sheep  V  Phin- 
eas resolved  tnat  he  must  at  any  rate  plaj 
oat  his  ^ame,  —  whether  he  were  to  lose  it 
or  to  win  it ;  and  in  playing  it  he  must,  if 
possible,  drop  somediing  of  that  Mentor 
and  Te^machus  style  of  conversation.  As 
to  the  advice  given  him  of  herding  with 
Greshams  and  Pallisers,  instead  of  with 
Baders  and  Fitzgibbotts,-^he  must  use 
that  as  circumstances  might  direct.  To 
him,  himself,  as  he  thought  of  it  all,  it  was 
sufficiently  astonishing  uiat  even  the  Bat- 
lers  and  Fitzgibbons  should  admit  him 
among  them  as  one  of  themselves,  f *  When 
I  think  of  my  &ther  and  of  the  old  house 
at  Killaloe,  and  remember  that  hitherto  I 
have  done  nothing  myself,  I  cannot  under^ 
stand  how  it  is  that  I  should  be  at  Lough- 
Knter.''  There  was  only  one  way  of  un- 
derstanding it  If  Lady  Laura  really  loved 
him,  the  riddle  might  be  read. 

The  rooms  at  Loughlinter  were  splendid, 
much  larger  and  very  much  more  richly  fur- 
nbhedthan  those  at  Saulsby.  But  there 
was  a  certain  stiffness  in  the  movement  of 
things,  and  perhaps  in  the  manner  of  some 
of  those  present,  which  was  not  felt  at  Sauls- 
by. Phineas  at  once  missed  the  grace  and 
prettinefls  and  cheery  audacity  of  Violet 
Effingham,  and  felt  at  the  same  time  that 
Violet  £ffingham  would  be  out  of  her  ele- 
ment at  Loughlinter.  At  Loughlinter  they 
were  met  for  business.  It  was  at  least  a 
semi-potitical,  or  perhaps  rather  a  semi-offi- 
cial gathering,  and  he  became  aware  that 
he  ought  not  to  look  simply  for  amusement. 
When  he  entered  the  drawing-room  before 
dinner,  Mr.  Monk  and  Mr.  Palliser,  and 
Hf.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Gresham,  with  sun- 
dry others,  were  standing  in  a  wide  group 
before  the  fireplace,  and  among  them  were 
Lady  Qleooora  Palliser  and  Lady  Laura 
ftnd  Mrs.  Bonteen.  As  be  approached  them 
it  seemed  as  thongh  a  sort  of  opening  was 
made  for  himself;  but  he  could  see,  though 


others  did  not,  tiiat  the  movement  came 
firom  Lady  Laura. 

"  I  believe,  Mr.  Monk,"  said  Lady  Glen- 
cora,  "  that  you  and  I  are  the  only  two  in 
the  whole  party  who  really  know  what  we 
would  be  at." 

^  If  I  must  be  divided  from  so  many  of 
my  fnends,"  said  Mr.  Monk,  **  I  atn  happy 
to  go  astray  in  the  company  of  Lady  Glen- 
cora  Palliser." 

*^  And  might  I  ask,"  said  Mr.  Gresham, 
with  a  peculiar  smile  for  which  he  was  fa- 
mous, ''  what  it  is  that  you  and  Mr.  Monk 
are  really  at." 

"Making  men  and  women  all  equal," 
said  Lady  Glencora.  **  That  I  take  to  be 
the  gist  of  our  political  theory." 

"Lady  Glencora,  I  must  cry  off,"  said 
Mr.  Monk. 

"  Yes ;  —  no  doubt.  If  I  were  in  the 
Cabinet  myself  I  should  not  admit  so  much. 
There  are  reticences,  —  of  course.  And 
there  is  an  official  discretion.' 

"  But  you  don't  mean  to  say,  Lady  Glen- 
cora, that  you  would  really  advocate  equal- 
ity ?  "  said  Mrs.  Bonteen. 

"  I  do  mean  to  say  so,  Mrs.  Bonteen. 
And  I  mean  to  go  further,  and  to  tell  yon 
that  you  are  no  Liberal  at  heart  unless  you 
do  so  likewise ;  —  unless  that  is  the  bains  of 
your  political  aspirations." 

"Pray  let  me  speak  for  myself,  Lady 
Glencora. 

"  By  no  means,  —  not  when  you  are 
criticinng  m^  and  my  politics.  Do  you  not 
wish  to  make  the  lower  orders  comforta- 
ble ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Bonteen. 

"  And  educated,  and  happy,  and  good  ?  "^ 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"  To  make  them  as  comfortable  and  as 
good  as  yourself?  " 

<<  Better  if  possible." 

"  And  I'm  sure  you  wish  to  make  youiv 
self  as  good  and  as  comfortable  as  anybody 
else.  —  as  those  above  you,  if  anybody  is 
above  yon  ?    You  will  admit  that  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  —  if  I  understand  you."  . 

"Then  you  have  admitted  everything, 
and  are  an  advocate  for  general  equalitv,  — 
just  as  Mr.  Monk  is,  and  as  I  am.  There 
IS  no  getting  out  of  it ;  —  is  there,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy ?  "  Then  dinner  was  announced,  and 
Mr.  Kennedy  walked  off  with  the  French 
Republican  on  his  arm.  As  she  went,  she 
whispered  into  Mr.  Kennedy's  ear,  "  Yon 
will  understand  me.  I  am  not  saying  that 
people  are  equal ;  but  that  the  tendency  of 
all  law-making  and  of  all  ^veming  shmdd 
be  to  reduce  the  inequalities.**    In  answer 
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to  which  Mr.  Kennedy,  said  not  a  word. 
Lady  Glencora's  politics  were  too  fast  and 
iurious  for  his  nature. 

A  week  passed  by  at  Loughlinter,  at  the 
end  of  which  Phineas  found  himself  on 
terms  of  friendly  intercourse  with  all  the 
political  magnates  assembled  in  the  house, 
Dut  especially  with  Mr.  Monk.  He  had 
determined  that  he  would  not  follow  Lady 
Laura's  advice  as  to  his  selection  of  com- 
panions, if  in  doing  so  he  should  be  driven 
even  to  a  seeming  of  intrusion.  He  made 
no  attempt  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  anybody,  and 
would  stand  aloof  when  bigger  men  than 
himself  were  talking,  and  was  content  to  be 
less,  —  as  indeed  he  was  less,  —  than  Mr. 
Bonteen  or  Mr.  Ratler.  But  at  the  end  of 
a  week  he  found  that,  without  any  effort  on 
his  part,  —  almost  in  opposition  to  efforts 
on  his  part, —  he  had  fallen  into  an  easy 
pleasant  way  with  these  men  which  was 
very  delightful  to  him.  He  had  killed 
a  stag  in  company  with  Mr.  Falliser,  and 
had  stopped  beneath  a  crag  to  discuss  with 
him  a  question  as  to  the  duty  on  Irish  malt. 
He  had  played  chess  with  Mr.  Gresham, 
and  had  been  told  that  gentleman's  opin- 
ion on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis. 
Lord  Brentford  had  — ^^-at  last  —  called  him 
Finn,  and  had  proved  to  him  that  nothing 
was  known  in  Ireland  about  sheep.  But  with 
Mr.  Monk  he  had  had  long  discussions  on 
abstract  questions  in  politics,  —  and  before 
the  week  was  over  was  almost  disposed  to 
call  himself  a  disciple,  or,  at  least,  a  fol- 
lower of  Mr.  Monk.  Why  not  of  Mr. 
Monk  as  well  as  of  any  one  else  ?  Mr. 
Monk  was  in  the  Cabinet,  and  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  was  the  most  ad- 
vanced Liberal.  "  Lady  Glencora  was  not 
so  far  wrong  the  other  ni^ht,"  Mr.  Monk 
said  to  him.  "  Equality  is  an  ugly  word 
and  shouldn't  be  used.  It  misleads,  and 
frightens,  and  is  a  bugbear.  And  she,  in 
using  it,  had  not  perhaps  a  clearly  defined 
meaning  for  it  in  ner  own  mind.  But  the 
wish  of  every  honest  man  should  be  to  assist 
in  lifting  up  those  below  him,  till  they  be 
something  nearer  his  own  level  than  he  finds 
them."  To  this  Fhineas  assented,  —  and 
by  degrees  he  found  himself  assenting  to  a 
sreat  many  things  that  Mr.  Monk  said  to 
him. 

Mr.  Monk  was  a  thin,  tall,  gaunt  man, 
who  had  devoted  his  whole  life  to  politics, 
hitherto  without  any  personal  reward  be- 
yond that  which  came  to  him  from  the  rep- 
utation of  his  name,  and  from  the  honour  of 
a  seat  in  Parliament.  He  was  one  of  four 
or  five  brothers,  —  and  all  besides  him  were 
in  trade.    They  had  prospered  in  trade. 


whereas  he  had  prospered  solely  in  politics ; 
and  men  said  that  he  was  dependent  alto- 

f ether  on  what  his  relatives  supplied  for 
is  support.     He  had  now  been  m  Parlia- 
ment for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  had 
been  known  not  only  as  a  Kadical  but  as  a 
Democrat.    Ten  years  since,  when  he  had 
risen  to  fame,  but  not  to  repute,  amens  the 
men  who  then  governed  England,  nobody 
dreamed  that  Joshua  Monk  would  ever  be 
a  paid  servant  of  the  Crown.    He  had  in- 
veighed against  one  minister  after  another 
as  though  they  all  deserve^  impeachment. 
He  had.  advocated  political  doctrines  which 
at  that  time  seemed  to  be  altogether  at  va- 
riance with  any  possibility  of  governing  ac- 
cording to  'English  rules  of  government. 
He  had  been  regarded  as  a  pestilent  thorn 
in  the  sides  of  €ul  ministers.    But  now  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  those 
whom  he  had  terrified  in  the  old  days  be- 
gan to  find  that  he  was  not  so  much  unlike 
other    men.    There   are    but  few  horses 
whom  you  cannot  put  into  harness,  and 
those  of  the  highest  spirit  will  generally  do 
your  work  the  best. 

Fhineas,  who  had  his  eyes  about  him, 
thought  that  he  could  perceive  that  Mr.  Fal- 
liser did  not  shoot  a  aeer  with  Mr.  Batler, 
and  that  Mr.  Gresham  played  no  chess  with 
Mr.  Bonteen.  Bonteen,  indeed,- was  a  noisy 
pusbino^  man  whom  nobody  seemed  to  like, 
and  Fhineas  wondert^d  why  he  should  be 
at  Loughlinter,  and  why  he  should  be  in 
office.  His  friend  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  had 
indeed  once  endeavoured  to  explain  this. 
**  A  man  who  can  vote  hard,  as  I  call  it ; 
and  who  will  speak  a  few  words  now  and 
then  as  they're  wanted,  without  any  ambi- 
tion that  way,  may  always  have  his  price. 
And  if  he  has  a  pretty  wife  into  the  bargain, 
he  ought  to  have  a  pleasant  time  of  it."  Mr. 
Batler  no  doubt  was  a  very  useful  man,  who 
thoroughly  knew  his  business ;  but  ^et,  as  it 
seemed  to  Fhineas,  no  very  great  distinction 
was  shown  to  Mr.  Ratler  at  Loushlinter. 
"  If  I  got  as  high  as  that,"  he  said  to  nimself^ 
^*  I  should  think  myself  a  miracle  of  luck. 
And  yet  nobody  seems  to  think  anything  of 
Ratler.  It  is  all  nothing  unless  one  can  go 
to  the  very  top." 

"  I  believe  I  did-  right  to  accept  office," 
Mr.  Monk  said  to  him  one  day,  as  they  sat 
together  on  a  rock  close  by  one  of  the  little 
hridges  over  the  Linter.  ..**  Indeed,  onless 
a  man  does  so  when  the  bonds  of  the  office 
tendered  to  him  are  made  compatible  with 
his  own  views,  he  declines  to  proceed  on 
the  open  path  towards  the  prosecution  of 
those  views.  A  man  who  is  combating  one 
ministry  after  another,  and    striving    to 
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imbae  tliose  ministers  wUh  bis  convictions, 
can  hardly  decline  to  become  a  minister 
bimself  when  he  finds  that  those  convictions 
of  his  own  are  henceforth,  —  or  at  least  for 
some  time  to  come,  —  to  be  the  ministerial 
convictions  of  the  day.  Do  you  follow 
me?" 

"Very  clearly,"  said  Fhineas.  "You 
would  have  denied  your  own  children  had 
you  reftifled." 

"  Unless  indeed  a  man  were  to  feel  that  he 
was  in  some  way  unfitted  for  office  work.  I 
Very  nearly  provided  ibr  myself  an  escape  on' 
that  plea ;  —  but  when  I  came  to  sifk  it,  I 
thought  that  it  would  be  false.  But  let  me 
tell  yoQ  that  the  delight  ofpolitical  life  is 
altogether  in  opposition.  Why,  it  is  free- 
dom against  slavery,  fire  against  clay, 
movement  against  stagnation!  The  very 
inaccuracy  which  is  permitted  to  oppo- 
sition is  in  itself  a  charm  worth  more 
than  all  the  patronage  and  all  the  pres- 
tige of  ministerial  power.  You'll  try 
them  both,  and  then  say  if  you  do  not 
agree  with  me.  Give  me  the  full  swing  of 
toe  benches  below  the  gangway,  where  I 
needed  to  care  for  no  one,  and  could  alwajrs 
enjoy  myself  on  my  legs  as  long  as  I  felt 
that  I  was  true  to  those  who  sent  me  there  1 
That  is  all  over  now.  They  have  got  me 
into  harness,  and  my  shoufders  are  sore. 
The  oats,  however,  are  of  the  best,  and  the 
hay  is  unexceptionable." 


CHAPTER  XT. 
DOKALD  bean's  FONT. 

Phinbas  liked  being  told  that  the  pleas- 
nres  of  opposition  and  the  pleasures  of 
office  were  both  open. to  him,  —  and  he 
liked  also  to  be  the  chosen  receptacle  of 
Mr.  Monk's  confidence.  He  had  come  to 
understand  that  he  was  expected  to  remain 
ten  dajTS  at  Loughlinter,  and  that  then 
there  was  to  be  a  general  movement. 
Since  the  first  day  he  had  seen  but  little  of 
^Ir.  Kennedy,  but  he  had  foand  himself 
very  frequently  with  Lady  Laura.  And 
then  had  come  op  the  question  of  his  pro- 
jected trip  to  raris  with  Lord  Chiltern. 
He  had  received  a  letter  firom  Lord  ChU- 
tern. 

"  Dbab  Finn, 

'*  Are  yon  going  to  Paris  witih  me  ? 

"  Yonrs,  C." 

There  had  been  not  a  word  beyond  this, 
And  before  he  answered  it  he  made  up  Us 
mind  to  tell  Lady  Laura  the  truth.    He 


could  not  go  to  Paris  because  he  had  no 
money. 

"  I've  just  got  that  fi?om  your  brother," 
said  he. 

'^How  like  Oswald.  He  writes  to  me 
perhaps  three  times  in  the  year,  and  hia  let- 
ters are  just  the  same.  You  will  go  I 
hope  ?  " 

*»  Well;  — no." 

"  I  am  sorry,  for  that." 

"  I  wonder  whether  I  may  tell  yon  the 
real  reason.  Lady  Laura." 

*'Nay;  —  I  cannot  answer  that;  but 
unless  it  be  some  political  secret  between 
you  and  Mr.  Monk,  I  should  think  you 
might." 

*^  I  cannot  afibrd  to  go  to  Paris  this 
autumn.  It  seems  to  be  a  shocking  admis- 
sion to  make,  —  though  I  don't  know  why 
it  should  be." 

"  Nor  I ;  — but,  Mr.  Finn,  I  like  you  all 
the  better  for  making  it.  I  am*  very  sorry, 
for  Oswald's  sake.  It*s  so  hard  to  find  any 
companion  for  him  whom  he  would  like  and 
whom  we,  —  that  is  I,  —  should  think  alto- 
gether   ;  you  know  what  I  mean,  Mr. 

Finn." 

'^  Your  wish  that  I  should  go  with  him  is 
a  great  compliment,  and  I  thoroughly  wish 
that  I  could  do  it.  As  it  is,  I  must  go  to 
Killaloe  and  retrieve  my  finances.  I  dare- 
say, Lady  Laura,  you  can  hardly  conceive 
how  very  poor  a  man  I  am."  There  was  a 
melancholy  tone  about  his  voice  as  he  said 
this,  which  made  her  think  for  the  moment 
whether  or  no  he  had  been  right  in  going 
into  Parliament,  and  whether  she  had  been 
right  in  instigating  him  to  do-  so.  But  it 
was  too  late  to  recur  to  that  question  now. 

'<  You  must  climb  into  office  early,  and 
forego  those  pleasures  of  opposition  which 
are  so  dear  to  Mr.  Monk,"  she  said,  smiline. 
"  Afler  all,  money  is  an  accident  whicn 
does  not  count  nearly  so  high  as  do  some 
other  things.  You  and  Mr.  JKennedy  have 
the  same  enjoyment  of  everything  around 
you  here." 

<«  Yes ;  while  it  lasts." 

'<  And  Lady  Glencora  and  Fstand  pretty 
much  on  the  same  footing,  in  spite  of  au 
her  wealth,  —  except  that  she  is  a  married 
woman.  I  do  not  know  what  she  is  worth, 
—  something  not  to  be  counted ;  and  I  am 
worth  — just  what  papa  chooses  to  give  me. 
A  ten-pound  note  at  the  present  moment  I 
should  look  upon  as  great  riches.'*  This 
was  the  first  time  she  nad  ever  spoken  to 
him  of  her  own  position  as  regards  money  ; 
but  he  had  heara,  or  thought  that  he  had 
heard,  that  she  had  been  left  a  fortune  alto- 
gether independent  of  her  father. 
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Hie  last  of  the  ten  days  had  now  come, 
and  Phineas  was  discontented  and  almost  un- 
happy. The  more  he  saw  of  Lady  Laura 
the  more  he  feared  that  it  was  impossible 
that  she  should  become  his  wife.  And  yet 
from  day  to  dayhis  intimacy  with  her  became 
more  close.  He  had  never  made  love  to 
her,  nor  could  he  discover  that  it  was  possi- 
ble for  him  to  do  so.  She  seemed  to  be  a 
woman  for  whom  all  the  ordinary  stages  of 
love-making  were  quite  unsuitable.  Of 
course  he  could  declare  his  love  and  ask  her 
to  be  his  wife  on  any  occasion  on  which  he 
might  find  himself  to  be  alone  with  her. 
And  on  this  morning  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  do  so  before  the  day  was 
over.  It*might  be  possible  that  she  would 
never  speak  to  him  again;  —  that  all  the 

Pleasures  and  ambitious  hopes  to  which  she 
ad  introduced  him  might  be  over  as  soon 
as  that  rash  word  shoulS  have  been  spoken  I 
But,  nevertheless,  he  would  speak  it. 

On  this  day  there  was  to  be  a  grouse- 
shooting  party,  and  the  shooters  were  to  be 
out  early.  It  had  been  talked  of  for  some 
day  or  two  past,  and  Phineas  knew  that  he 
could  not  escape  it.  There  had  been  some 
rivalry  between  him  and  Mr.  Bonteen,  and 
there  was  to  be  a  sort  of  match  as  to  which 
of  the  two  would  kill  most  birds  before 
lunch.  But  there  had  also  been  some  half 
promise  on  Lady  Laura's  part  that  she 
would  walk  with  him  up  the  Lmter  and  come 
down  upon  the  lake,  taking  an  opposite  di- 
rection from  that  by  which,  they  had  re- 
turned with  Mr.  Kennedy. 

"  But  you  will  be  shooting  all  day,"  she 
said,  when  he  proposed  it  to  her  as  they 
were  starting  for  the  moor.  The  waggonet 
that  was  to  take  them  was  at  the  door,  and 
she  was  there  to  see  them  start.  Her  father 
was  one  of  the  shooting  party,  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  another. 

**  I  will  undertake  to  be  back  in  time,  if 
you  will  not  think  it  too  hot.  I  shall  not  see 
you  ^ain  till  we  meet  in  town  next  year." 

"  Then  I  certainly  will  go  with  you,  — 
that  is  to  sa^,  if  yon  are  here.  But  you 
cannot  return  without  the  rest  of  the  party, 
as  you  are  going  so  far." 

"Ill  get  back  somehow,"  said  Phineas, 
who  was  resolved  that  a  few  miles  more  or 
less  of  mountain  should  not  detain  him  from 
the  prosecution  of  a  task  so  vitally  important 
to  him.  <'  If  we  start  at  five  that  will  be 
early  enough." 

"  Quite  early  enough,"  said  Lad^  Laura. 

Phineas  went  off  to  the  mountains,  and 
shot  his  grouse,  and  won  his  match,  and  eat 
his  luncheon.    Mr.  Bonteen,  however,  was 


not  beaten  by  much,  and  was  in  conscquonce 
somewhat  ill-humoured.  **  III  tell  you  what 
ril  do,"  said  Mr.  Bonteen,  "  III  back  my- 
self for  the  rest  of  the  day  for  a  ten-pouod 
note." 

Now  there  had  been  no  money  staked  on 
the  match  at  all,  —  but  it  had  been  simply 
a  trial  of  skill,  as  to  which  would  kill  the  most 
birds  in  a  given  time.  And  the  pronosiiion 
for  that  tnal  had  come  from  Mr.  Bonteen 
himself.  "I  should  not  think  of  shooting 
for  money,"  said  Phineas. 

"  And  why  not  ?  A  bet  is  the  only  way 
to  decide  these  thinjjs." 

"  Partly  because  I'm  sure  I  should'nt  hit 
a  bird,"  said  Phineas,  '*  and  partly  because 
I  haven't  got  any  money  to  lose." 

"  I  hate  bets,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy  to  him 
afterwards.  **  I  was  annoyed  when  Bonteen 
offered  the  wager.  I  felt  sure,  however, 
you  would  not  accept  it."  . 

"  I  suppose  such  bets  are  very  common." 

"  I  don  t  think  men  ought  to  propose  them 
unless  they  are  quite  sure  of  their  company. 
Maybe  I'm  wrong,  and  I  oflen  feel  tnat  I 
am  strait-laced  about  such  things.  It  is  so  odd 
to  me  that  men  cannot  amuse  themselves 
without  pitting  themselves  against  each  oth- 
er. When  a  man  tells  me  that  he  can  shoot 
better  than  I,  I  tell  him  that  my  keeper  can 
shoot  better  than  he." 

"  All  the  same,  it's  a  good  thing  to  excel," 
said  Phineas. 

'*  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. *'  A  man  who  can  kill  more  salmon 
than  anybody  else,  can  rarely  do  any  thing 
else.     Are  you  going  on  with  your  match'  ?  " 

"  No ;  I'm  going  to  make  my  way  back  to 
Loughlinter." 

**  Not  alone  ?  " 

«  Yes,  alone." 

**It's  over  nine  miles.  Yon  can't  walk 
it." 

Phineas  looked  at  his  watch,  and  foand 
that  it  was  now  two  o'clock.  It  was  a  broiU 
ing  day  in  August,  and  the  way  back  to 
Loughlinter,  for  six  or  seven  out  of  the  nine 
miles,  would  be  along  a  hi^h  road.  ^  I 
must  do  it  all  the  same,**  said  ne,  preparing 
for  a  start.  "  I  have  an  engagement  with 
Lady  Laura  Standish ;  and  as  this  is  the 
last  day  that  I  shall  see  her,  I  certainly  do 
not  mean  to  break  it" 

**  An  engagement  with  Lady  Laura," 
S2ud  Mr.  Kennedy.  "  Why  did  you  not  tell 
me,  that  I  might  have  a  pony  ready  ?  But 
come  along.  Donald  Bean  has  a  pony. 
He's  not  much  bigger  than  a  dog,  but  he'll 
carry  yon  to  Loughlinter." 

"  I  can  walk  it,  Mr.  Kennedy." 
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^  Yes ;  and  tbink  of  the  state  In  which 
joa'd  reach  LoughliDter  1  Come  along  with 
me." 

"  But  I  can't  take  70a  off  the  mountain," 
said  Phineas. 

**Then  yon  must  allow  me  to  take  yon 
off." 

So  Mr*  Kennedy  led  the  way  down  to 
Donald  Bean's  cottage,  and  before  three 
o'clock  Phineas  found  liimself  mounted  on  a 
shaggy  steed,  which,  in  sober  truth,  was  not 
much  bigger  than  a  large  dog.  *^  If  Mr. 
Kennedy  is  really  my  rival,"  said  Phineas 
to  himself,  as  he  trotted  along,  ^*  I  almost 
think  that  I  am  doing  an  unhandsome  thing 
in  taking  the  pony." 

At  fiye  o'clock  he  was  under  the  portico 
before  the  firont  door,  and  there  he  found 
Lady  Laura  waiting  for  him,  —  waiting  for 
him  or  at  least  ready  for  him.  Shehad  on  her 
hat  and  gloves  and  liffht  shawl,  and  her  para- 
sol was  in  her  hand,  tie  thought  that  he  had 
never  seen  her  look  so  young,  so  pretty,  and 
80  fit  to  receive  a  lover's  vows.  But  at  the 
same  moment  it  occurred  to  him  that  she 
was  Lady  Laura  Standish,  the  daughter  of 
an  Earl,  the  descendant  of  a  line  c?  Earls, 
—  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  simple  coun- 
try doctor  in  Ireland.  Was  it  fitting  that 
be  should  ask  such  a  woman  to  be  his  wife  ? 
Ba{  then  Mr.  Kennedy  was  the  son  ot*  a 
man  who  had  walked  into  Glasgow  with 
half-a-crown  in  his  pocket  Mr.  ]&nnedy*s 
grandfather  had  been,  —  Phineas  thought 
that  he  had  heard  that  Mr.  Kennedy's 
grandfather  had  been  a  Scotch  drover; 
whereas  his  own  grandfather  had  been  a 
little  squire  near  Ennistimon,  in  County 
Clare,  and  his  own  first  cousin  once  re- 
moved still  held  the  paternal  acres  at  Finn 
Grove.  His  family  was  supposed  to  be  de- 
scended firom  kings  in  that  part  of  Ireland. 
It  certainly  did  not  become  him  to  fear 
Lady  Laura  on  the  score  of  rank,  if  it  was 
to  be  allowed  to  Mr.  Kennedy  to  proceed 
without  fear  on  that  head.  As  to  wealth, 
Lady  Laura  had  already  told  him  that  her 
fortune  was  no  greater  than  his.  Her  state- 
ment to  himselfon  that  head  made  him  feel 
that  he  should  not  hesitate  on  the  score  of 
money.  They  neither  had  any,  and  he 
was  willing  to  work  for  both.  It  she  feared 
the  rUkj  let  her  say  so. 

It  was  thus  that  he  argued  with  himself; 
^t  yet  he  knew,  —  knew  as  well  as  the 
reader  will  know,— •  that  he  was  going  to 
do  that  which  he  had  no  right  to  do.  It 
might  be  very  well  for  him  to  wait,  —  pre- 
suming him  to  be  successful  in  his  love, — for 
tde  opening  of  that  oyster  with  his  political 
sword,  that  oyster  on  which  he  proposed 


that  they  should  both  live ;  but  such  wait- 
ing could  not  well  be  to  the  taste  of  Lady 
I^iaura  Standish.  It  could  hardly  be  pleas- 
ant to  her  to  look  forward  to  his  being  made 
a  junior  lord  or  an  assistant  secretary  be- 
fore she  coulfi  establish  henelf  in  her  home. 
So  he  told  himself.  And  yet  he  told  himr 
self  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  incumbent 
on  him  to  perseviere. 

'<  I  did  not  eaEpect  you  in  the  least,"  said 
Lady  Laura.  1 

**  And  yet  I  spoke  very  positively." 

"  But  there  are  things  as  to  which  a  man 
may  be  ver^r  positive,  and  yet  may  be  al- 
lowed to  faiL  In  the  first  place,  how  on 
earth  did  you  get  home  ?  " . 

"  Mr.  Kennedy  got  me  a  pcmy,  —  Don- 
ald Bean's  pony.^ 

"  You  told  him,  then  ?  " 

^*  Yes ;  I  told  Mm  why  I  was  comins,  and 
that  I  must  be  here.  Then  he  took  the 
trouble  to  come  all  the*  way  off  the  nM>un- 
tain  to  persuade  Donald  to  lend  me  his 
pony.  I  must  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy has  conquered  me  at  last." 

***I'm  so  glad  of  that,"  said  Lady  Laura. 
"  I  knew  he  wouM,  -^  unless  it  were  your 
own  fault." 

Then  they  went  up  the  path  by  the  brook, 
from  bridge  to  bridge,  till  they  round  them- 
selves out  upon  the  open  mountain  at  the 
top.  Phineas  had  resolved  that  he  would 
not  speak  out  his  mind  till  he  found  him- 
self on  that  spot ;  that  then  he  would  ask 
her  to  sit  down,  and  that  while  she  was  so 
seated  he  would  tell  her  every  thine.  At 
the  present  moment  he  had  on  his  head  a 
Scotch  cap  with  a  gro*use's  feather  in  it,  and 
he  was  dressed  in  a  velvet  shooting-jacket 
and  dark  knickerbockers ;  and  was  certain- 
ly,  in  this  costume,  as  handsome  a  man  as 
any  woman  would  wish  to  see.  And  there 
was,  too,  a  look  of  breeding  about  him 
which  had  come  to  him,  no  doubt,  from  the 
royal  Finns  of  old,  which  ever  served  him 
in  great  stead.  He  was,  indeed,  only 
Phineas  Finn,  and  was  kiio«rn  by  the  world 
to  be  no  more ;  but  he  looked  as  though  he 
might  have  been  anybody,  —  a  royal  Tinn 
himself.  And  then  he  had  that  special 
grace  of  appearing  to  be  altogether  uncon- 
scious of  his  own  personal  advantages. 
And  I  think  that  in  truth  he  was  barely 
conscious  of  them;  that  he  depended  on 
them  very  little,  if  at  all ;  that  there  was 
nothing  of  personal  vanity  in  his  composi- 
tion. He  had  never  indulged  in  any  hope 
that  Lady  Laura  would  accept  him  because 
he  was  a  handsome  man. 

*'  After  all  that  climbing,"  he  said,  **  will 
yon  not  sit  down  for  a  moment  ?  "  As  ho 
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Bpoke  to  bershe  looked  at  him  and  told 
herself  that  he  was  as  handsome  as  a  god. 
"  Do  sit  down  for  one  moment,"  he  said. 
**  I  have  something  that  I  desire  to  say  to 
yon,  and  to  sav  it  nere.** 

**  I  will,"  sne  said ;  "  but  I  also  have 
something  to  tell  70a,  and  will  say  it  while 
I  am  yet  standing.  Yesterday  I  accepted 
an  o^r  of  marriage  from  Mr.  Kennedy.'' 

**  Then  I  am  too  late,"  said  Phineas,  and 
putting  his  hands  into  the  pockets  of  his 
coat,  he  tamed  his  back  upon  her,  and 
walked  away  across  the  mountain. 

What  a  fool  he  had  been  to  let  her  know 
his  secret  when  h^r  knowledge  of  it  could 
be  of  no  service  '  to  him,  —  when  her 
knowledge  of  it  could  only  make  him  ap- 
pear foobsh  in  her  eyes  I  But  for  his  life  he 
could  not  have  kept  his  secret  to  himself. 
Nor  now  coald  he  bring  himself  to  utter  a 
word  of  even  decent  civility.  But  he  went 
on  walking  as  though  he  could  thus  leave 
her  there,  and  never  see  her  a^ain.  What 
an  ass  he  had  been  in  supposing  that  she 
cared  for  him !  What  a  fool  to  imagine  that 
his  povertv  could  stand  a  chance  against  the 
wealth  of  Loushlinter !  But  why  had  she 
lured  him  on?  How  he  wished  that  he 
were  now  grinding,  hard  at  work  in  Mr. 
Low^s  chambers,  or  sitting  at  home  at 
Killaloe  with  the  hand  of  that  pretty  little 
Irish  girl  within  his  own  I 

Presently  he  heard  a  voice  behind  him, 
—  calling  him  gently.  Then  he  turned 
and  fbund  that  she  was  veiT  near  him.  He 
himself  had  then  been  stanune  still  for  some 
moments,  and  she  had  followed  him.  '*  Mr. 
Finn/'  she  said. 

"  Well ;  — yes :  what  is  it  ?  "  •  And  turn- 
ing round  he  made  an  attempt  to  smile. 

"  Will  you  not  wish  me  ioy,  or  say  a 
word  of  congratulation  ?  Had  I  not  thought 
much  of  your  friendship,  I  should  not  have 
been  so  quick  to  tell  you  of  my  destiny. 
No  one  else  has  been  told,  except  papa." 

**  Of  course  I  hope  you  will  be  happy. 
Of  course  I  do.  No  wonder  he  lent  me  the 
pony  I " 

**  I  ou  must  forget  all  that" 

"Forget  what?" 

"  Wen,  —  nothing.  You  need  for^t 
nothing,"  said  Lady  Laura,  **  for  nothmg 
has  been  said  that  need  be  regretted.  On- 
ly wish  me  joy,  and  all  will  be  pleasant." 

**  Lady  Laura,  I  do  wish  you  joy,  with  all 
my  heart ;  —  but  that  wilt  not  make  all 
things  pleasant  I  came  up  here  to  ask  yotr 
to  be  my  wife." 

"  No ;  —  no,  no ;  do  not  say  it." 

**  But  I  have  said  it,  and  will  say  it  again. 
I,  poor,  penniless,  plain  simple  fool  that  I 


am,  have  been  ass  enoueh  to  love  yon,  La- 
dy Laura  8tandish ;  and  I  -brought  you  up 
here  to-day  to  ask  vou  to  share  with  me  — 
m^  nothingness.  And  this  I  have  done  on 
sod  that  is  to  be  all  your  own.  Tell  me 
that  you  regard  me  as  a  conceited  fool,  — 
as  a  oewildered  idiot." 

^  I  wish  to  regard  you  as  a  dear  friend, 
—  both  of  m^  own  and  of  my  husband," 
said  she,  offering  him  her  hand. 

"  Should  I  have  had  a  chance,  I'  wonder, 
if  I  had  spoken  a  week  since  ?  " 

'*  How  can^  I  answer  such  a  question,  Mr. 
Finn?  Or,  rather,  I  will  answer  it  fiillj. 
It  is  not  a  week  since  we  told  each  other, 
you  to  me  and  I  to  you,  that  we  were  both 
poor,  —  both  without  other  means  than 
those  which  come  to  .us  from  our  Withers. 
You  will  make  your  way  ;  —  will  make  it 
surely ;  but  how  at  present  could  you  mar- 
ry any  woman  unless  she  had  money  of  her 
own  ?  For  me,  —  like  so  many  other  girls, 
it  was  necessary  that  I  should  stay  at  home 
or  marry  some  one  rich  enough  to  dispense 
with  fortune  in  a  wife.  The  man  whom  in 
all  the  world  I  think  the  best  has  asked  me 
to  share  everything  with  him ;  —  and  I 
have  thouffht  it  wise  to  accept  his  offer." 

*^  And  Twas  fool  enough  to  think  that 
you  loved  me,"  said  Phineas.  To  this  ^he 
made  no  immediate  answer.  *^  Yes,  I  was. 
I  feel  that  I  owe  it  you  to  tell  you  what  a 
fool  I  have  been.  I  did.  I  thought  70a 
loved  me.  At  least  I  thought  that  perhaps 
you  loved  me.  It  was  like  a  child  wanting 
the  moon  ;  —  was  it  not  ?  " 

**  And  why  should  I  not  have  lored 
you?"  she  said  slowly,  laying  her  hand 
gently  upon  his  djna. 

"  Why  not  ?    because  Loughlinter  " 

^  Stop,  Mr.  Finn ;  stop.  Oo  not  say 
to  me  any  unkind  word  that  I  have  not  de- 
served, and  that  would  make  a  breach  he* 
tween  us.  I  have  accepted  the  owner  of 
Loughlinter  as  my  hnsband,  becausp  I  veri- 
ly believe  that  I  shall  thus  best  do  my  dutr 
in  that  sphere  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleafe'l 
God  to  call  me.  I  have  always  liked  him, 
and  I  will  love  him.  For  you,  —  may  1 
trust  myself  to  speak  openly  to  you  ?  " 

**  You  may  tmst  me  as  against  all  otherti 
except  us  two  ourselves." 

**  For  you,  then,  I  will  say  al«o  that  I 
have  always  liked  you  since  I  ]tnew  yoo ; 
that  I  have  loved  you  as  a  friend ;  —  ani 
could  have  loved  you  (ftherwise  had  not  cir- 
cumstances showed  me  so  plainly  that  it 
would  be  unwise." 

«*  Ob,  Lady  Laura  I " 

^*  Listen  a  moment.  And  pray  remember 
that  what  I  say  to  you  now  must  never  be 
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repeated  to  any  ears.  No  one  knows  it  but 
my  father,  my  brother,  and  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Early  in  the  spring  I  paid  my  brotber^s 
debts.  His  affection  to  me  is  more  than  a' 
return  for  what  I  have  done  for  him.  But 
when  I  did  this,  —  when  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  do  it,  I  xnade  up  my  mind  also  that 
I  could  not  allow  myself  the  same  freedom 
of  choice  which  would  otherwise  haye  be* 
longed  to  me.  Will  that  be  sufficient,  Mr. 
Finn?" 

"  How  can  I  answer  y^u.  Lady  Laura  ? 
Snjfficient !  And  you  are  not  angry  with  me 
for  what  I  have  said  ?  ** 

"  No,  I  am  not  angry.  But  it  is  under- 
stood, of  coarse,  that  nothing  of  this  shall 
ever  be  repeated,  —  even  among  ourselves. 
Is  that  a  bargain  ?  " 

^  Oh,  yes.  I  shall  never  speak  of  it 
again." 

"  And  now  jron  will  wish  mejoy  ?  " 

**I  have  wished  you  joy,  Laay  Laura. 
And  I  will  do  so  again.  May  you  have 
every  blessing  which  the  world  can  give 
^ott.  You  cannot  expect  me  to  be  very 
povial  for  awhile  myself;  but  there  will 
be  nobody  to  see  my  melancholy  moods. 
I  shall  be  hiding  myself  away  in  Ireland. 
When  is  the  marriage  to  be  ?  " 

"  Nothing  has  been  said  of  that.  I  shall 
he  guided  by  him,  —  but  there  must,  of 
course,  be  delay,  There  will  be  settlements 
and  I  know  not  what.  It  may  probably  be 
in  the  spring,  —  or  perhaps  the  summer.  I 
shall  do  just  what  my  betters  tell  me  to 
do." 

Phineas  had  now  seated  himself  on  the 
exact  stone  on  which  he  had  wished  her  to 
sit  when  he  proposed  to  tell  his  own  story, 
and  was  loosing  forth  upon  the  lake,  it 
Kerned  to  faim  that  every  thing  had  been 
changed  for  him  while  he  had  been  up 
there  upon  the  mountain,  and  that  the 
change  had  been  marvellous  in  its  nature. 
When  he  had  been  coming  up,  there  had 
been  apparently  two  alternatives  before 
him :  the  glory  of  successful  love,  —  which, 
indeed,  had  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  most  im- 
probable result  of  the  coming  interview,  — 
and  the  despair  and  utter  banishment  at- 
tendant on  disdainful  rejection.  But  his 
pf^tion'  was  far  removed  from  either  of 
these  alternatives.  She  had  almost  told 
him  that  she  would  have  loved  him  had  she 
not  been  poor,  —  that  she  was  beginning  to 
love  him  and  had  quenched  her  love,  be- 
^9nae  it  had  become  impossible  to  her  to  [ 
marry  a  poor  man.  In  such  circumstances 
l^e  could  not  be  angry  with  her,  —  he  could 
not  quarref  with  her ;  he  could  not  do  other 
^^  swear  to  himself  that  he  would  be  her  | 


friend.  And  vet  he  loved  her  better  than 
ever; — and  she  was  the  promised  wife  of 
his  rival  I  Why  had  not  Donald  Bean's 
pony  broken  his  neck  ? 

"•  Shall  we  go  down  now  ?  "  she  siud. 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"  You  will  not  go  on  by  the  lake  ?  " 

^  What  is  the  use  ?  It  is  all  the  same  now. 
You  will  want  to  be  back  to  receive  him  in 
from  footing." 

**  Not  that,  I  think.  He  is  above  those 
little  cares.  But  it  will  be  as  well  we 
should  go  the  nearest  way,  as  we  have  spent 
so  much  of  our  time  here.  I  shall  tell  Mr. 
Kennedy  that  I  have  told  you,  — if  you 'do 
not  mind." 

<<  Tell  him  what  you  please,"  said  Phin« 
eas. 

**  But  I  won't  have  it  taken  in  that  way, 
Mr.  Finn.  Your  brusque  want  of  courtesy 
to  me  I  have  forgiven,  but  I  shall  expect  you 
to  make  up  for  it  by  the  alacrity  of  your 
congratulations  to  him.  I  will  not  have  you 
uncourteous  to  Mr.  Kennedy." 

'*  If  I  have  been  uncourteous  J  b^  your 
pardon." 

^*You  need  not  do  that  We  are  old 
friends,  and  may  take  the  liberty  of  speak- 
ing plainly  to  each  other;  —  but  you  will 
owe  it  to  Mr.  Kennedy  to  be  gracious.  Think 
of  the  pony." 

They  walked  back  to  the  house  together, 
and  as  they  went  down  the  path  very  little 
was  said.  Just  as  they  were  about  to  come 
out  upon  the  open  lawn,  while  they  were  still 
under  cover  of  the  rocks  and  shrubs,  Phineas 
stopped  his  companion  by  standing  before 
her,  and  then  he  made  his  fareweU  speech 
to  her. 

**  I  must  say  ii(Ood-bye  to  you.  I  shall  be 
away  early  in  the  morning." 

**  Good-bye,  and  God  bless  you,"  said 
Lady  Laura. 

'*  Give  me  your  hand,"  said  he.  And  she 
gave  him  her  hand.  *^  I  don't  suppose  you 
know  what  it  is  to  love  dearly." 

«*  I  hope  I  do." 

"  But  to  be  in  love !  I  believe  you  do 
not.  And  to  miss  your  love  !  I  think,  —  I 
am  bound  to  think  that  you  have  never 
been  so  tormented.  It  is  very  sore ;  —  but 
I  will  do  my  best,  like  a  man,  to  get  over 
it." 

^  Do,  my  friend,  do.  So  small  a  trouble 
will  never  weigh  heavily  on  shoulders  such 
as  yours."  • 

"  It  will  weij»h  very  heavily,  but  I  will 
struggle  hard  that  it  may  not  crush  me.  I 
have  loved  you  so  dearly  I  As  we  are  part- 
ing, give  me  one  kiss,  that  I  may  think  of  it 
and  treasure  it  in  my  memory?"    What 
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murmuring  words^  she  spoke  to  express  ber 
refusal  of  such  a  request,  I  will  not  quote ; 
but  the  kiss  had  been  taken  before  the  de- 
nial was  completed,  and  then  they  walked 
on  in  silence  together,  —  and  in  peace,  to- 
wards the  house. 

On  the  next  morning  six  or  seven  men 
.were  going  away,  and  there  was  an  early 
breaJuast  There  were  none  of  the  ladies 
there,  but  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  host,  was  Among 
his  ftiends.  A  large  drag  with  four  horses 
was  there  to  take  the  travellers  and  their 
luegage  to  the  station,  and  Uiere  was  natur- 
al^ a  good  deal  of  noise  at  the  front  door  as 
the'  preparations  for  the  departure  were 
made.  In  the  middleof  them  mr.  Kennedy 
took  our  hero  aside.  "  Laura  has  told  me," 
said  Mr.  Kennedy,  <^  thai  she  has  acquainted 
yea  with  my  good  fortune.'' 


*  **  And  1  congratulate  you  most  hearlxly,'  ■ 
ssud    Phineas,  grasping  the  other's  hand. 
"  You  are  indeed  a  lucky  fellow." 

**  I  feel  myself  to  be  so,"  said  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy. "  Such  a  wife  was  all  that  was  wanting 
to  me,  and  such  a  wife  is  very  hard  to  find. 
Will  you  remember,  Finn,  that  Longhlin- 
ter  will  never  be  so  ftiH  but  what  there  will 
be  a  room  for  you,  or  so  empty  but  what  you 
will  be  made  welcome.  I  say  this  on  Lady 
Laura's  part,  and  on  my  own." 

Phineas,  as  he  was  being  carried  away  to 
the  railway  station,  oonld  not  keep  himself 
from  speculating  as  to  how  much  Kennedy 
knew  of  what  had  taken  place  during  the 
walk  up  the  Linter.  Of  one  small  ciremn- 
stance  that  had  occurred,  he  felt  quite  sura 
that  Mr.  Kennedy  knew  nothing. 


THB  ^LBLEASE. 

Thb  Apostle  slept ;  a  light  shone  in  the  prison ; 

An  angel  touched  his  side ; 
<*  Arise/'  he  said ;  and  quickly  he  hath  risen, 

His  fettered  arms  untied. 

The  watchers  saw  no  light  at  midnight  gleam* 
ing. 
They  heard  no  sound  of  feet : 
The  gates  fly  open ;  and  the  saint,  still  dream- 
ing, 
Stands  free  upon  the  street. 

So,  when  the  Christian's  eyelid  droops  and 
closes 

In  nature's  parting  strife, 
A  friendly  angel  stands  where  he  reposes. 

To  wake  him  up  to  life. 

He  givea  a  gentle  blow ;  and  so  releases 

The  spirit  from  its  clay  ; 
From  sin's  temptations  and  from  life'sjdistresses 

He  bids  it  come  away. 

It  rises  up ;  and,  frem  its  darksome  mansion, 
It  takes  its  silent  flight ; 


And  feels  its  freedom  in  the  huge  expanties 
Of  heavenly  air  and  light. 

Behind,  it  hears  Time's  Iron  gates  close  fiunt* 
ly: 

It  now  is  far  from  them ; 
For  it  has  reached  the  city  of  the  smntly  — 

The  New  Jerusalem. 

A  voice  is  heard  on  earth  of  kinsfolk  weeping 

The  loss  of  one  they  love  ; 
But  he  has  gone  where  the  redeemed  are  keep- 
ing 

A  festival  above. 

The  mourners  throng  the  way,  and  tnm  the 
steeple 

The  funeral  bell  tolls  slow ; 
But  on  the  golden  streets  the  holy  people 

Are  passing  to  and  fro. 

And  saying,  as  they  meet,  "  Kejoice ;  another, 

Long  waited  for,  is  come  ; " 
The  Saviour's  heart  is  glad ;  a  younger  brother 

Hath  reached  the  Father's  home. 

^J.  D.  Burnt. 
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TH£  CaiESDi  09  XHS  AQTAJU  CAJSfTfi. 

Trb  Jokn  Buttj  » veiy  r«8pectoble  bat 
rather  dull  pAper,  wkiok  just  now  aets  as  or- 
gan of  the  highland-dry  Dranoh  of  the  fingf- 
liah  Cbarch,  i»  greatly  exero^d  by  the 
Queen's  Journal,  aocnses  Her  Migesty  of 
having  embraced  Presbyterianism,  bints 
that  she  was  brought  up  without  a  fhith, 
says  openly  that  she  memed  a  Presbyterian 

—  which  is  aboafr  as  true  a»  to  say  that  she 
married  a  Dissenter  ~-  and  wants  a  posse  of 
Bishops  to  send  in  an  affectionate  remon- 
strance, certainly  a  sufficient  punisbment-for 
any  lapse  from  (M'thodoxy  even  in  a  Sover- 
eira. 

It  is  no  cohoem  of  onrs  to  deibnd  Her 
Majesty  from  an  attack  which  wilt  injure 
neither  her  popularity  nor  her  peace,  and 
which  is  in  spirit  curiously  unfktr;  the 
Queen,  in  all  her  published  writings,  and  in 
all  of  her  life  known  to  the  public,  showing 
traces  of  deep  religions  sentiment  and  of  a 
faith  which  must  be  nearer  akin  to  that  of 
Mr.  Maurice  than  to  that  of  any  Galvinistic 
Chuivh ;  but  the  article  sugorests  the  query, 

—  On  what  ground  does  the  hijfh-and-dry 
school  expect  an  English  Soverei^rn  to  be  a 
strict  member  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 
Is  it  her  original  baptism  into  that  faith  ? 
That,  surely,  would  make  it  equally  immoral 
for  any  other  person  so  baptiecd  to  entertain 
an  idea  not  contained  in  the  English  Prayer- 
Book.  Is  it  the  coronation  oath?  That 
hinds  her  to  ^  maintain"  the  Protestant  re- 
lijsion,  a  religion  which  admits  alreafly  of 
about  twenty  different  forms  of  religions  exr 
pression,  and  even  Protestantism  she  is  only 
tx>und  to  maintain,  and  not  personally  to  be- 
lieve, b  it  because  she  is  Head  of  the 
Church  ?  She  is  Head  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  also.  A  constitutional  Sovereign 
may  be  head  of  a  church  without  accepting 
its  tenets,  just  as  she  may  be  the  head  of  the 
State,  and  yet  allow  Whig  and  Tory  by 
tarns  to  guide  the  nation  into  polioies  which 
she  regards  as  imprudent,  or  even  wrong. 
The  headship  of  the  Crown  is,  in  these  days 
at  least,  merely  the  formal  expression  of  the 
ritrht  of  the  nation,  which  is  all,  to  rule  the 
Church,  which  is  only  part,  a  right  which  it 
exercises  whenever  it  settles  the  ownership 
of  a  chapel  acoordins  to  the  creed  of  its 
claimants,  just  as  much  as  when  it  decrees  a 
new  dogma  or  a  new  form  of  ordination 
for  the  priesthood.  Is  it  on  the  ground  of 
kingship?  The  natural  belief  of  a  king, 
that  is,  the  one  to  which  his  position  would 
of  itself  moat  incline  his  mino,  wonld,  if  he 
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were  an  earnest  man,  be  Theism ;  or  if  att 
indolent  one.  Atheism  of  the  type  which 
holds  all  religions  fhlse,  bat  all  usefni  for  main 
kind.  The  pococurante  scepticism,  critieat 
and  careless,  mdifibrent  to  anything  not  of* 
fensive  to  its  taste  or  restrictive  to  its  action, 
which  is  the  usual  religtons  attitude  of  an 
aristocracjr,  is  verv  seldom  indeed  observed 
in  Sovereigns.  We  hardly  recognize  one  of 
that  type  in  history,  unless  it  be  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  who  was  an  aristocrat  xBther 
than  a  mler,  a  man  who  enjoyed  rather 
than  one  who  strove.  Events  press  too 
closely  on  Kings  fbr  this  form  of  infidelity ; 
everything  is  too  real  and  too  big  about 
them ;  they  feel,  if  decent  persons,  too  keen- 
ly the  need  of  support  from  the  Being  who, 
they  can  see,  is  afways  baffling  or  forward- 
ing what  appear  to  them  to  be  very  great 
designs.  People  with  whom  life  is  severe 
are  rarely  mere  sceptics,  and  life  is  severe 
to  Kings,  and  especially  to  absolute  Kings, 
who  are  apt  to  betray,  moreover,  that  s^- 
pathy  witb  intense  volition  which  often  rises 
in  themselves,  as  it  rose  in  nearly  every  Ro- 
man Cflssar,  almost  to  insanity.  Atheists  of 
the  sneering  type  the^  have  often  been,  and 
will  often  be,  for  nothmg  conduces  to  atheism 
like  a  clear  insight  into  the  hopelessness  of 
human  affairs,  the  incessant  though  tempo- 
rary victory  of  firand,  and  chicane,  and  vio* 
lence  over  justice,  and  none  see  this  like 
Kings.    The  utter  absurdity  of  their  own 

f position,  too,  is  sure  to  strike  them  sooner  or 
ater,  and  suggest  that  the  power  which 
makes  them  earthly  Providences  must  surely 
be  bKnd  chance.  A  fheling  of  that  kind 
seems  never  to  have  quitted  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  has  been  openly  expressed  by 
absolute  rulers  from  tne  day  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  to  that  of  Alexander  I.  of  Russia. 
Of  course,  being  Kings,  they  see  the  ntility 
of  creeds  in  keeping  nations  quiet,  and  tend, 
therefore,  graduallv  to  develop  into  that 
worst  type  of  intidel  —  the  only  one  to 
which  we  should  applv  the  word  -^  who  be- 
lieves nothing,  but  holds  the  priest  to  be  at 
once  the  most  efficient  and  the  cheapest  po- 
liceman, who  inrokes  God  in  proclamations 
that  people  may  pay  taxes  without  distraint^ 
and  sends  soldiers  to  die  singing  psalms  to  a 
Grod  he  nevertheless  denies..  Our  own  imr 
pression  is  very  strong  that  Francis  L  was  a 
man  of  this  tjrpe,  and  certainly  .Frederick 
of  Prussia  Was. 

Or  is  it,  perchance,  on  the  special  ciroiim- 
stances  of  the  Queen's  position  that  the  High 
Church  relies  ?  That  position  is  a  very  cu- 
rious one.  The  Queen,  by  descent,  nvr- 
riage,  and  all  other  eircnmstances  not. 
strictly  geographical,  is  a  member  of  the 
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Boyal  Caste  of  Europe,  the  mighty  family, 
or  rather  clan,  which  for  centuries  has  ruled 
this  quarter  of  the  world,  and  bids  fair,  un- 
less America  overshadows  them  all,  ulti- 
mately to  rule  the  remainder.  The  creed 
of  that  great  clan,  as  a  clan,  would  naturally 
be  peculiar,  and  such  we  believe  it  to  have 
become.  There  is  scarcely  a  Prince  left  in 
Europe,  indeed  there  is  but  one,  who  is 
tempted  by  the  sort  of  electric  pressure  sub- 
jects exert  on  monarchs  to  be  very  biffoted. 
The  Czar  is  supported  mainly  by  Greek 
Christians,  he  is  himself  Patriarch,  his  best 
allies  are  co-religionists  in  the  South,  and  he 
does,  therefore,  often  become  exceedingly 
and  genuinely  bigoted  to  the  national 
Church.  But  the  King  of  Sweden  is  a 
Catholic  ruling  Protestants,  the  Protestant 
Kinff  of  Prussia  hopes  half  his  subjects  will 
be  Catholics,  the  Catholic  Emperor  of  the 
French  is  the  heir  of  the  "  infidel "  Revolu- 
tion, the  Catholic  Kaiser  is  dictated  to  by  a 
Parliament  of  Darwinians,  the  Catholic 
King  of  Italy  is  at  war  with  the  Pope,  the 
Catholic  King  of  Belgium  has  to  keep  up 
an  internecine  strife  with  priests,  the  rrot- 
estant  Queen  of  England  reigns  over  ten 
millions  of  Catholics,  fifleen  millions  of  Mo- 
hammedans, and  more  than  150  millions  of 
Hindoos.  Every  one  of  them  is  more  or 
less  bothered  and  worried  by  priestly  pre- 
tensions, which,  being  beyond  treatment  by 
force,  gall  Sovereigns,  until  even  a  man  like 
the  late  Ferdinand  of  Naples  can  call  the 
Pope,  as  he  did,  "  a  meddlesome  shaveling." 
The  women  of  the  Caste  are  still  more 
strongly  influenced  to  Liberalism,  for  thev 
have  to  stand  prepared  to  embrace  any  faitK 
their  future  husbands  may  choose,  to  be 
Protestant  in  England,  Greek  in  Russia,  Lu- 
theran in  Denmark,  and  it  may  well  be 
Catholic  in  Bavaria.  The  Coburos  in  es^ 
pecial,  whose  business  for  years  nas  been 
marriage,  keep  up  two  creeds,  so  to  speak, 
officially,  and  a  third  privately,  so  that  the 
family  may  be  ready  for  anv  turn  of  for- 
tune. At  the  same  time  the  Caste  is  a 
great  cousinhood,  with  many  personal  friend- 
ships, and  still  more  personal  acquaintance- 
ships, is  brought  into  habitual  contact  on 
business,  and  finds  in  the  intercourse  of  life 
that  one  Prince,  whatever  his  creed,  is, 
apart  from  personal  character,  very  much 
tike  another  Prince,  that  is,  eager  to  win  his 
game.  It  is  impossible  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  attachment  to  any  special 
forms,  more  especially  ecclesiastical  forms, 
should  long  continue  to  exist,  and  we  sus- 
pect that  it  is  very  rare.  The  Queen  of 
Spain  seems  to  be  a  genuine  Ritualist ;  but 
with  that  exception,  we  doubt  if  there  is  a 


Sovereign  in  Europe  who  would  sacrifice 
his  civil  list  to  protect  any  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization or  outside  rekgious  form  what- 
soever.    Certainly  Francis  Joseph  will  not, 
and  he  has  done  the  very  most  he  could  to 
show  that  he  was  a  genuine  Ultramontane, 
and  he  was  carefulfy  and  specially  trained 
by  Jesuits.    If  his  Parliament  desires  Prot- 
estant institutions  it  will,  fi^r  him,  have  Prot- 
estant institutions ;  while  it  will  not  have  the 
control  of  the  Army,  even  if  it  wants  it 
ouite  as  much.    The  Elaiser  will  risk  all  for 
tnat,  but  not  for  Rome.   It  is  wonderful  that, 
with  so  many  temptations  to  indifierentism, 
there  .should  still  be  in  Princes  so  mach 
pietv  as  is  occauonally  found ;  not  wonderful 
at  all  that  it  should  take  its  usual  form,  that 
of  a  deep  sentiment,  unfettered  by  reverence 
for  forms  or  ordinances.    Hardly  any  other 
would,  under  the  pressure  of  such  influ- 
ences, be  possible,  certainly  no  other  would 
be  consistent  with  the  duties  a  monarch 
owes  to  a  composite  people.    A  Lutheran 
King  of  Hollana  who  thought  that  in  pay- 
ing Lutherans  and  Catholic  priests  alike  he 
was  committing  sin  would  morally  be  bound 
to  abdicate,  as  Greor^  IV.  would  have  been 
if  he  had  really  believed  what  he  said  he 
believed  about  Catholic  Emancipation.   It 
is  well  that  the   Queen  should  be,  ai  we 
fully  believe  her  to  be,  a  personall]^  pious 
woman,  full  of  deep  reverence   auke  for 
Grod  and  Christ,  impressed  almost  to  excess 
with  a  sense  of  duty,  but  indifferent  to 
forms,  and  with  the  contempt  of  all  cul- 
tivated minds  for  Sabbatarianism  and  ex- 
ternal   observances  of  that    kind.     That 
seems  to  us  the  true  attitude  for  an  English 
monarch.    We    could  scarcely  conceive  a 
ffreater  burden  on  the  nation  than  a  So▼e^ 
eign  earnestly  Ritualistic,  assisting  at  dailv 
mass,  or  decorating  the  Chapel  Royal  with 
crucifixes,  unless  indeed  it  were  a  Sovereign 
of  the  English  Calvinist  type,  rejectine  all 
Bishops  unlike  Dr.  Bickersteth,  urging  laws 
against  heretics,  and  holding  all  Irbbmen  of 
the  old  faith  predestined  to  endless  flames. 
Is  that,  perchance,  what  the    John  Bv& 
wants  ?  because  if  not,  it  mi^ht  be  m  well 
to  abstain  from  exciting  religious  prejudice 
against  a  Queen  whose  theology,  be  it  what 
it  will  —  and  it  is  clearly  a  Christian  one  — 
has  produced  a  life  which  has  done  more  to 
raise  the  English  ideal  than  that  of  any  Sov- 
ereign either  of  her  own  dynasty  or  that 
which  it  succeeded. 


Cbktbb  oi-  Orjltitt.  —A  Judge  in  Court. 
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From  The  Spectator. 


DISTANCE  OF  I'HE  SUK. 

A  NEW  Estimate  of  the  Sun's  Distance 
reminds  us  that  this  important  astronomical 
element  still  remains  unsatisfactorily  deter- 
mined. The  discovery  made,  not  many 
years  ago,  that  the  accepted  value  of  the 
sun's  distance  was  some  three  millions  of 
miles  too  great,  was  reluctantly  admitted  by 
astronomers.  It  was  easy,  indeed,  to  show 
that  they  miffht  justly  be  proud  of  having 
determined  the  sun's  distance  even  within 
this  apparently  enormous  range  of  error. 
But  none  the  less,  it  was  unpleasant  to  have 
to  admit  that  they  had  largely  over-valued 
the  accuracy  of  their  calculations  —  or 
rather  of  the  observations  on  which  their 
estimates  had  been  founded. 

That  astronomers  should  have  been  in 
error  on  this  point,  and  yet  that  astronomy 
should  be  spoKcn  of  as  the  most  exact  of  the 
sciences,  may  seem  perplexing  to  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  true  quality  of  that 
exactness  which  is  sought  after  by  astrono- 
mers. It  resembles  in  a  sort  the  accuracy 
of  the  horoloffist's  art.  We  know  that  this 
is  in  no  way  dependent  on  the  scale  upon 
which  clocks  or  watches  may  be  constructed. 
The  great  hands  which  sweep  over  the  dial- 
plate  of  a  cathedral  clock,  and  the  delicate 
nands  of  a  pocket  chronometer,  are  equally 
well  adapted  to  indicate  the  flight  of  time. 
And,  in  like  manner,  the  8cale  of  the  Solar 
system  mi^ht  have  been  many  times  greater 
or  many  times  less  than  it  actually  is,  and 
yet  the  planets  would  have  swept  on  their 
stately  courses  precisely  as  at  present. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  briefly 
what  b  the  nature  of  the  problem  astrono- 
mers bave  sought  to  solve :  — 

Imagine  a  prisoner  confined  within  a  room 
which  uas  a  single  circular  window,  only  six 
inches  in  diameter.  Suppose  him  to  be  pro- 
vided with  accurate  instruments,  and  con- 
ceive that  directly  in  front  of  the  window, 
and  somewhat  more  than  a  mile  off,  there  is 
an  object — say  a  steeple — whose  distance  he 
wishes  to  determine.  Then  a  moment's  con- 
sideration will  show  that  whatever  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  instruments,  and  whatever  his 
skill  in  usins  them,  yet,  with  his  base  line  of 
onlv  six  inches,  he  could  not  expect  an  error 
of  Jess  than  at  least  half  a  mile  in  his  result. 

The  position  of  such  a  prisoner  corre- 
sponds closely  with  that  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  limited  to  their  little  fflobe,  less 
than  8,000  miles  in  diameter,  as  abase  from 
which  to  estimate  the  distance  of  the  sun, 
upwards  of  ninety  millions  of  miles  away. 


But  in  some  respects  our  prisoner  is  bet- 
ter situated  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
A  single  observer,  using,  in  one  place,  a 
sinsle  set  of  instruments,  is  not  troubled 
wim  the  numerous  important  considerations 
which  affect  the  value  of  the  work  done  in 
two  observatories  situated  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  earth.    Different  observers  —  each 
with  his  peculiar,  perhaps  variable,  "per- 
sonal equation  "  —  must  be  employed ;  or 
else  a  single  observer,  having  completed  a 
series  of  observations  in  one  hemisphere, 
must  commence  a  new  series  (when,  per- 
haps, important  changes  may  have  occurred 
in  nis  observing  qualities)  in  another.    Dif- 
ferent instruments,  each  with  its  peculiar 
"  instrumental  equation,"  must  be  employed, 
or  else  the  same  instrument  must  be  tran»* 
ported  at  the  risk  of  all  sorts  of  changes  in 
its  performance  from  one  to  another  hemi- 
sphere of  the  globe.    Differences  of  climate 
have  also  to  be  considered.    And,  in  fact, 
the  attempt  to  obtain  any  approach  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  sun's  distance  simply  by 
making  use  of  a  base  line  on  our  small  earth 
may  be  pronounced  absolutely  hopeless. 

Now,  to  return  for  a  moment  to  our  pris* 
oner.  If  there  were  objects  intervening  be- 
tween him  and  the  steeple,  and  if  he  hid  by 
any  means  obtained  a  certain  knowledge  of 
the  relative  distances  of  the  steeple  and  of 
these  objects,  it  is  clear  his  power  over  his 
problem  would  be  greatly  increased.  Let 
the  reader  look  from  opposite  sides  of  a  win- 
dow at  objects  unequally  distant  but  nearly 
in  the  same  direction,  and  he  will  immedi- 
ately see  the  sort  of  use  our  prisoner  might  < 
make  of  the  knowledge  we  have  spoken  of. 
He  may  not,  indeed^  know  the  exact  mathe- 
matical principles  involved  in  the  problem, 
nor  would  this  be  the  place  to  explain  them, 
but  he  will  see  that  there  is  someming  tangi- 
ble and  appreciable  in  the  new  form  of  ob- 
servation. 

Now,  the  observer  on  earth  has,  at  long 
intervals,  an  opportunity  of  grasping  at  some 
such  aids  as  we  have  conceived  available  to 
our  prisoner.  Venus  and  Mercury  occasion- 
ally pass  between  the  Earth  and  Sun,  and 
b^  oDserving  their  transits  carefully  from 
different  parts  of  the  earth,  astronomers 
have  been  able  to  ^ain  juster  conceptions  of 
the  sun's  distance  than  they  could  otherwise 
have  obtained.  All  the  difficulties,  however, 
which  we  have  mentioned  above  are  in- 
volved in  the  solution  of  this  fond,  also,  of 
theproblem. 

let,  with  no  other  aid,  and  with  the  com- 
paratively inefficient  instmments  of  the  last 
century,  astronomers  managed  to  determine 
the  sun's  distance  with  what  may  fairly  be 
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tenued  wonderful  accuracy —  certainly  with- 
in ooe-UiirtleUi  part  of  the  true  distance. 
Tbis  ia  as  if  our  priaoDer  ahould  determine 
the  BK«ple'B  diatBDce  within  fitly  or  nxty 
jardg.  ' 

But  the  aatronomera  <rf'  the  present  day, 
ouDg  a  variety  of  delicate  methods,  into 
whoM  nature  we  need  not  here  enter,  have 
arrived  at  more  trufltworthy  resnlt*.  It  i* 
hoped  that  during  the  trHnsita  (^  Venus  in 
1874  and  1882  theae  results  may  be  im- 
proved upon.  Yet,  even  now,  we  may  note 
aa  a  great  achievement  at  modern  science 
the  following  series  of  valnes,  difierine  little 
(proportionately)  among  themstlves,  though 
well  separated  mm  the  old  determination, 
96,274,000  miles:  — The  German  astawno- 
mer  Hansen,  making  use  of  apet^nliarity  in 
the  moon's  motion  as  a  gnide,  was  led  to  the 
value  91,100,000  milesjStone,  of  the  Green- 
wich Observatory,  was  led  by  the  same 
means  (only  the  peculiarity  was  ettimated 
by  other  inatnimenB),  to  the  value  92,400, 
000  miles.  WinnecKe  and  Stone,  from  ob- 
servations of  Mars,  obtained,  respectively, 
the  values  91,300,000  miles  and  91,000,000 
miles.  Estimates  fbnnded  on  a  comparison 
of  the  velocity  of  light  as  determined  by  the 
experiments  of  Fizeau  and  Foucault  with  the 
netronomical  determination,  give  a  value  of 
Sl,SO0,000  miles.  A  method  employed  by 
Leverrier,  and  founded  on  a  peculiarity  ti 
the  earth's  motion,  gives  91,SUO,000  miles. 
And  lastly,  the  new  estimate  obtained  by 
Mr.  Simon  Newcombe  (U.  S.),  founded  on 
observations  of  Mars  in  1SS2,  make  the 
distance  92,400,000  miles.  Th«  mea 
these  values  is  91,771,000  miles,  or  nearly 
630,000  miles  leas  than  the  greatest  esti- 
mate. 

From  the  above  results  it  will  be  seen 
that  astronomers  over-estimated  the  accura- 
cy of  their  oalcuUtions,  when  they  expressed 


the  sun's  distance  as  if  it  were  kno 
i-ectiy  within  a  tbousaud  miles.  But  we 
may  justly  wonder  at  the  results  recorded. 
Beturning  to  our  illnstrative  prisoner,  it  is  as 
if  his  estimates  of  the  steeple's  distance  dif- 
fered from  their  mean  by  less  than  four- 
teen yards. 

From  TtM  Leadnr. 
THE  HTSTEHT  OF  DABKSB38. 

Th8  wtirdest  manifestation  of  the  spirit- 
ual influence  to  which  the  human  body  is 
subjected  is  to  be  found  in  the  expression  of 
a  blind  person's  fkce.  If  you  want  to  ar- 
rive at  a  real  understand  in;;  of  the  mysteri- 
ous life  within  life  which  surrouuds  us,  and 


diich  is  upon   us,  search  studiously  the  lin- 
eaments of  the   bliud,  and  you   will  then 
know  what  kind  of  hidden  force  is  tb«  soul 
that  has  wronzbt  so  ineffable  an  expresaion. 
The  natural  aii'  of  a  blind  Rice  is  that  of  re- 
pose.    It  is  right  that  this  should  be;  for  we 
believe   silence   to   be   with   darknen,  and 
peace  to  be  with  nlence.    There  are  few 
faces  that  have  light,  upon  which  in  their 
hours  of  repose  may  not  be  found  an  ei- 
preesion  as  of  hungriness,  waxing  fainter  or 
more  powerful  as  we  search  down  the  gra- 
dations of  intellect.     Lifo  communicates   to 
the  eyes  of  those  that  can  see  a  light  wbich 
beams  upon  you  with  a  sense  of  want  —  an 
expression  of  unreet  —  a  thirsty   desire  lo 
solve  fresh   mysteries.     The  su^eativeness 
of  being  finds  a   reflected  inquisitiveness  in 
the  open  eyes  of  men.    Take  the  meanest 
oyea  that  ever   gazed   upon   the  enduring 
glories  of  God's  nniveree,  and,  keenly  acru- 
tininng  them,  you  will  read  as  it  were  an  in- 
telligence incorporated  with  their  own  nor- 
mal  consciousness,   which    stamps    on    the 
face  a  thirstinesi  not  to  be  found  on  the  face 
of  the  blind.     This  incorporated  inlelligpnce 
is  the  knowledge  of  things  inspired  by  the 
world's  show.     It  has  slicled  into  the  ezpres- 
of  their  eyes  unknown   lo  themselves. 
It  lives  within  the  light  of  the  eyes  like  the 
loriea  with  which  some  glances  are  preg- 
:.     It  is  the  life  of  the  eye  that  is  two- 
fold;   firstly,  tbe  light  with  which  it   has 
'  !eo  created ;  secondly,  the  light  which  it 
19  bad  communicated,     'niis  second  light 
the  deeper  mystery.    By  it  the  expression 
of  the  lineaments  is  stated,  and  because  this 
light  is  the  embodied,  deep  ini^uintiveuess 
inspired  by  the  suggestiveness  of  the  sur- 
rounding life,  so  the  faces  of  those  who  are 
not  blind  have  ever  upon  them  an  expreraion 
of  desire  which  grows  with  the  time  through 
which  they  live. 

The  peace  interpenetrating  the  lineaments 
of  the  blind  is  the  fruitof  the  silence  which 
is  upon  their  spirits  through  the  darkness 
with  which  they  are  encompassed.  A  sense 
of  this  surpnssing  peace  is  only  communi- 
cated to  you  when  you  watch  Uie  blind  in 
the  hour  of  their  repose.  The  sounds  of 
life,  the  accents  of  human  voices,  tbe  mur- 
mur of  innumerable  things  will  agitate  this 
repose  ;  and  at  such  times  its  weird  beauty 
is  without  impfe.'wiveness.  There  are  pieri- 
ods  when  repose  will  descend  upon  the 
spirit  like  a  sense  of  sleep ;  it  is  in  thi; 
lumbrous  wakefulness  that  the  true  expres- 
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tion  of  the  inwrought  peace  upon  the  face  of 
the  blind  takes  place  in  all  its  startling  mys- 
tery of  beauty.  The  yearning  look  which 
tb«  blind  sometimes  wear,  when  you  meet 
them  in  the  streets  or  watch  them  listening 
amidst  audiences,  is  not  the  true  expression 
of  their  spiritual  being.  It  is  an  expression 
tliat  is  bom  from  a  renewal  of  their  ancient 
inner  activity  by  the  sounds  that  are  about 
them.  Their  true  expression  is  to  be  found 
in  the  brow  which  seems  to  shine  out  of  the 
very  darkness  of  the  mind  that  imparts  to  it 
its  wondrous  peace ;  in  the  lips  that  are  parted 
and  motionless;  because  what  whispers  go 
on  within  are  uttered  in  darkness,  and  need 
no  movement  of  the  lips  to  render  their  sig- 
nificance intelligible,  for  the  blind  do  not 
talk  to  themselves ;  in  the  eyebrows  which 
are  contracted  with  no  sense  of  light,  no  con- 
sciousness of  scorn,  no  eagerness  of  knowl- 
edge, no  rigour  of  meditation.  The  mystic 
beauty  of  the  expression  of  the  blind  face  is  full 
of  the  deep  poetry  of  pathos.  It  is  thronged 
with  meanings  of  exquisite  inconsistency. 
It  inspires  the  heart  with  the  awe  which  the 
sense  of  darkness  always  inspires.  It  pro- 
vokes all  wonder,  and  invites  no  sympathy. 
The  seeing  can  have  no  feelings  in  com- 
mon with  the  sightless  —  with  those  whose 
spirits  seem  living  a  life  inconceivable  and 
unknown  to  us  who  bask  in  the  light  of  the 
all-brightening  sun,  find  joy,  and  music  and 
poetry  in  the  flushing  of  flowers,  the  volup- 
tnous  swaying  of  summer  trees,  the  hazy 
story  of  stars  and  skies.  The  souls  of  the 
niind  live  the  life  of  deep  consciousness, 
which  is  self-listening,  self-inspiring,  self- 
acting,  owing  nothing  to  outer  suggestions 
instinctive  or  absolute,  arguing  with  the 
spiritual  logic  which  is  consequential  only  to 
itself,  because  it  ignores  all  principles  of  pos- 
itive and  relative,  of  precedent  and  compar- 
ison. They  live  in  the  world  of  darkness, 
where  the  black  skies  of  those  who  were 
not  bom  blind  are  streaked  across  with  the 
unilluminating  mystic  pale  light  of  memory. 
In  this  darkness  they  converse  with  the 
whoes  of  palpable  voices ;  they  hear  the  vi- 
bration of  incommunicable  music  ;  dreams  of 
form  and  substance  float  before  them  and  in- 
spire them  with  al!  the  thoughts  they  have, 
fhe  mystery  that  follows  the  departure  of 
light  is  upon  them.  They  live  and  move 
and  have  their  being  in  a  weird,  phantom- 
"world  of  thought  that  has  no  relation  with 
the  thought  of  the  lighted  life.  Their  ex- 
pectancy is  not  ours.  It  is  the  expeotancv 
*hat  is  born,  not  of  the  sights  of  the  world, 
^t  of  things  that  move  in  darkness. 
Yet  there  are  well-loved  spirits  that  throng 
"»at    limitless   universe  of  darkness.     Fa- 


miliar faces,  whose  light  is  commumcated 
by  the. spiritual  eyes  that  gaze  and  woo, 
look  from  the  impalpable  profound  and 
speak  in  voices  whose  tones  resemble  the 
inntunerable  moans  that  fill  the  air  when  we 
sit  and  think  upon  a  sununer's  sleeping 
night.  The  world  of  blackness  is  still  a 
world  of  love.  Into  darikneas  as  well  as  into 
light  the  heart  will  carry  its  olvn  beautiful 
affections.  The  new  life  into  which  the 
blind  enter  changes  these  affections  into  lik^ 
nesses  that  bear  no  resemblance  to  our  own,, 
because  they  are  purged,  perhaps,  of  much 
of  their  materiality ;  out  if  they  are  more 
refined,  more  immaterial,  more  divine  in 
their  essence,  tl^ey  are  not  less  strong  in 
their  hold,  less  inspiring  in  their  presence^ 
less  wonderful  in  their  creativeness.  So 
here  we  behold  in  operation  the  sublime  and 
generous  law  of  compensation.  At  the  sac- 
rifice of  their  sweet,  subduing  fancies,  the 
weirdly  lovely  affections,  the  spiritual  faceil', 
the  vague  array  of  subtle  and  impalpable 
dreams  with  which  the  blind  have  accu^ 
tomed  the  world  of  darkness  to  their  hearts, 
how  many  would  return  to  the  life  of  the 
light  of  the  sun? 


latm 


From  Tlie  Spectator,  Teb.  1st. 
ITALY  nr  DANQKB. 

It  is  a  most  unfortunate  drcnmataiiGe 
that  just  as  France  is  burning  to  regain  her 
self-respect  by  some  visible  proof  of  her 
military  strength,  an  enterprise  presents 
itself  great  enough  to  display  her  power, 
yet  not  so  great  as  to  involve,  as  a  G«rman 
war  would  involve,  indefinite  or  excessive 
risks.  An  invasion  t>f  Italy,  intended^  to 
end  in  the  division  of  the  Peninaula  into 
three  —  Northern,  Southern,  and  P^>al 
Italy  —  would  gratify  the  priesthood,  would 
satisfy  the  wounded  pride  of  France,  would 
plant  near  France  three  almost  dependent 
Statei,  and  would  aeem  to  be  a  revival 
rather  than  a  formal  betrayal  of  the  Napo- 
leonic ideas.  The  peace  of  Yillafranca 
was  the  EmperoKa  work,  and  he  has  al- 
ready shed  blood  in  the  field  to  prevent  the 
completion  of  Italian  unification  and  to 
protect  the  Papacy,  which  is  now  intri- 
ffuing  in  every  direction  not  to  resist,  but  to 
break  up  Italy.  There  is  but  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  such  a  project  would 
be  received  with  consideraDle  favour  in 
France ;  ever  since  her  alliance  with  Arua* 
aia  a  kind  of  dete8tati9n  of  Italy  haa  grown 
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up  in  French  minds,  a  hatred  as  of  one  who 
has  created  a  being  likely  to  be  too  power- 
fhl  for  his  control,  a  fear  lest  the  South  and 
the  North,  locking  hands  over  the  Alps, 
should  finally  prison  her  within  her  existing 
limits.  Italy  herself,  with  her  Groyemment 
discredited,  her  Treasury  always  in  difficul- 
ties, her  Southern  Provinces  honeycombed 
with  intrigue,  presents  many  anxieties  to  a 
ruler  who  either  entertains  or  affects  a  per- 
manent dread  of  rcTolutionary  outbreaks. 
That  the  country  itself  would  resist  is  cer- 
tain, but  France  desires  rather  than  fears 
an  enemy ;  and  men  well  acquainted  with 
Neapolitan  feeling  affirm  that  the  appear- 
ance of  a  French  fleet  before  Naples  would 
be  the  signal  for  a  Bourbon  and  clerical 
explosion  which  would  divert  half  the 
strength  of  Italy  to  repression.  The 
French  miffht  not  be  driven  out  at  once, 
and  if  not  driven  ou^  at  once,  Italy,  bank- 
rupt and  divided,  would  be  compelled  eith" 
er  to  submit  or  to  unfurl  the  red  flag,  and 
trust  all  to  the  resources  sometimes  devel- 
oped by  popular  despair.  She  has  little,  if 
anything,  to  expect  firom  alliances.  Aus- 
tria has  no  interest  in  protecting  Victor 
Emanuel's  possession  of  Southern  Italy. 
Russia,  which  has  an  interest  of  a  kind,  is 
too  far  off.  Pkxissia,  which  has  a  strong  in- 
terest, seems  for  the  moment  disinchned, 
hj  protecting  her  ally,  to  risk  the  aliena- 
tion of  Catholic  feeling  in  Germany,  or  to 
engage  in  a  war  so  vast  for  objects  so 
indirect  £n|^land  is  not  ready  for  such  a 
conflict,  even  if  she  had  a  statesman  at  her 
head  who  would  venture,  with  Ireland  fer- 
menting and  Parliament  discredited,  to  ap- 
peal to  the  people  in  such  a  cause.  Doubt- 
less, if  Italy  could  hold  out  long  enough  and 
well  enough  to  make  the  issue  doubtrai,  or  if 
Napoleon  pushed  a  policy  of  dictation  in- 
to a  policy  of  a^andizement,  Count  von 
Bismarck  might  mterfere;  but  France  in 
motion  is  fearfully  rapid,  and  Napoleon 
could  not  in  any  case  contemplate  subjuga- 
tion. He  knows  too  well  what  Yenetia 
cost  the  Hapsburgs. 

These  are  the  views  which  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear  a  party  within  the  Tu- 
ilenes  are  pressing  upon  the  Emperor, 
which  are  avowed  by  all  clerical  prints, 
and  which  have  the  sympathy,  to  say  no 
more,  of  M.  Thiers  and  those  whose  latent 
thought  he  always  contrives  to  express,  the 
war  party  of  France.  Fortunately,  they 
have  not  yet  prevailed  with  the  Emperor, 
who  is  not  a  man  to  forget  his  attitude  be- 
fore the  historians  of  the  future :  but  we 
fear  they  assist  to  induce  him  to  press  a 
despotic,  or  rather  a.  CsBsarist  policy  upon 


Victor  Emanuel.  Many  signs  combine  to 
prove  that  a  coup  d'etat  is  under  considera- 
tion, more  or  less  serious,  and  that  the 
King  is  tr3ring  anxiously  to  effect  some  com- 
promise with  Rome.  The  inherent  con- 
tempt of  Napoleon  for  Parliaments  has 
been  intensified  by  the  voluble  laziness  of 
the  Italian  Chamber,  and  if  he  spares  Italy, 
it  may  be  on  condition  of  sterner  and  more 
repressive  administration.  For  the  pres- 
ent, doubtless,  the  Emperor  will  watch ; 
but  a  Bourbon  movement,  a  street  demon- 
stration, a  failure  to  pay  the  debt,  anything 
which  arouses  France,  may  induce  him  to 
turn  her  new  strength,  to  be  perfected  by 
April,  against  the  easiest  and  most  profita- 
ble foe.  With  Civita  Vecchia  in  French 
hands,  550,000  Frenchmen  ready  for  mobi* 
lization,  her  one  ally  hesitating,  and  her 
greatest  province  fermenting  wiSi  mutually 
hostile  opinions,  Italy  never  had  such  need 
of  steady  and  cautious  steering,  or,  we  ma^ 
add,  more  to  fear  from  the  endless  recrimi- 
nations of  the  Florentine  House  of  Com- 


mons. 


From  The  SpeoUtor* 
SPIBITUAL  WIVES.  • 

The  publication  of  this  book  is,  we  think, 
a  decided,  if  not  a  grave,  literary  mistake. 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  has  tried  to  perform  a 
task  forbidden  by  his  own  self-imposed  con- 
ditions. He  has  been  induced  b^  the  great 
popularity  of  his  work  on  America,  a  popu- 
larity due  in  great  measure  to  his  accounts 
of  societies  like  the  Shakers,  MormoBS, 
and  Free  Liovers  of  Oneida,  to  throw 
together  all  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired 
by  reading  and  travel  of  similar  develop- 
ments among  nominally  Christian  communi- 
ties, to  write  in  a  popular  form  the  history  of 
some  American  Kevivalists,  of  the  Muck- 
ers of  East  Prussia,  of  the  Somerset  Aga- 
pemone,  and  of  one  or  two  more  sects 
which  have  adopted  abnormal  ideas  of  mar- 
riage and  the  relation  of  the  sexes.  The 
result  is  a  book  in  two  large  volumes  which 
will  add  very  little  to  the  knowledge  of  any- 
body studious  in  social  heresies,  and  will  be 
felt  by  everybody  else  to  have  rather  a  sick- 
ening effect  There  is,  of  course,  and  can 
be,  no  absolute  canon  of  literary  propriety  in 
such  matters ;  but  there  are,  we  take  it,  two 
or  three  wise  and  widely  accepted  rules,  the 
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principal  of  which  is  this :  — Any  public  dis- 
cuanon  of  sach  subjects  should  be  scientific, 
not  literary,  in  tone,  should  be  as  brief  as  is 
consistent  with  clearness,  and  should  be 
plain  with  a  Biblical  plainness  as  to  all  state- 
ments of  fact  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  has 
been  compelled  by  the  conditions  of  his 
work  to  aisregard  these  principles.  We 
entirely  acquit  him  of  any  desire  to  do 
mischief  of  any  sort,  and  allow  freely  the 
remarkable  tact  with  which  he  has  glided 
over  very  dangerous  ground,  —  except  in 
forgetting  that  German  is  not,  like  Latin, 
a  language  confined  to  men,  —  but  he  is  es- 
EeutjSily  litterateur,  and  not  savariy  he  wished 
to  make  a  big  book,  not  a  brief  pamphlet, 
and  he  is  compelled  by  popular  English  feel- 
ing to  avoid  plainness,  to  suppress,  to  allude, 
and  to  colour  till  all  simplicity  of  statement, 
and  therefore  all  innocence,  disappears. 
Any  law  reporter,  for  example,  would  have 
summed  up  in  a  page  all  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  state  about  the  Agapemone  and  its 
disgusting  secret,  would  have  used  the  plain 
language  used  every  day  in  criminal  reports, 
and  would  thus  have  told  every  thing  worth 
knowing,  without  any  of  the  fuel  to  un- 
healthy curiosity  which  Mr.  Dixon's  neces- 
sary obscurity  —  necessary,  we  mean,  under 
his  self-imposed  condition  of  writing  in  a 
popular  style  —  must  involve.  We  must 
add  that  this  revival  and,  as  it  were,  embalm- 
ing of  that  half-forgotton  scandal  in  a  book 
intended  for  general  circulation  involves  a 
cruelty  of  which  Mr.  Dixon  b,  we  are  cer- 
tain, quite  unconscious.  The  victims  as  well 
as  the  deceivers  in  that  transaction  are  living 
still,  and  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  families 
in  which  this  publication  will  be  like  a  sen- 
tence of  death  by  slow  poisoning,  to  scores 
of  entirely  innocent  persons — persons  never 
inside  the  Agapemone  in  their  lives. 


IVom  The  Speotator. 
DS.  NEWMAN'S  POEMS.* 

It  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  have  Dr.  New- 
man's verses  at  last  collected  aad  dated  for 
us  by  their  author, — dated  both  in  time 
and  place, — from  the  earliest  verses  ante- 
rior to  the  publication  of  the  Lifra  Apostol- 
tea,  to  that  strange  and  striking  production 
of  his  maturest  genius,  which  though  deep- 
ly penetrated  with  the  conceptions  more  or 
less    arbitrary    of    the    Roman     Catholic 

*  Ver$es  <m'  Varicmi  Oeocuiom.  London :  Bomi , 
0«tet,  and  Co. 


Cfhurch,  is  still  more  deeply  penetrated 
with  the  glory  of  the  Beatific  vision,  —  the 
dream  of  Gerontius.  There  is  but  one  lit- 
tle poem  here,  —  but  one  at  least  to  which 
we  attach  much  value, — not  familiar  to  us 
before ;  and  we  miss  one  or  two  of  great 
beauty,  which  are  sappreseed,  as  we  sup- 
pose, for  the  same  reason  which  has  induced 
their  author  to  remodel  a  piece  taken  fi*om 
the  Lyra  Apostolica  on  the  intermediate 
state  between  death  and  judgment,  and,  by 
remodelling,  to  our  ears  at  least  to  spoil  it. 
Still,  though  we  search  in  vain  for  one  mr 
two,  and  thoujgh  we  mark  a  new  touch  of 
the  chisel  which  we  would  gladly  spare  in 
one  or  two  othen,  we  venture  to  think  that 
this  volume  in  its  present  shape  will  con- 
tribute at  least  as  much  as  the  Apologia  to 
the  true  knowledge  of  the  author's  life  and 
character,  and  will,  beades,  exert  a  deep 
and  definite,  if  not  a  very  wide  spread,  in- 
fluence by  the  sheer  force  of  its  poetical 
power. 

The  great  characteristic  of  Dr.  Newman's 
finest  verse,  —  a  charaoteristtc  in  which  it 
is  so  strong  as  to  make  it  a  model  even  for 
the  greatest  poets  in  this  one  rsepect  ^  is 
that  combination  of  keen  severity  of  outline 
with  exquisite  graduation  of  touch,  which 
gives  it  so  statuesque  a  character.  Keen- 
ness and  grace,  —  a  sharp  conception  and  a 
subtle  qualification  of  it  —  these  are  the 
characteristics  which,  wherever  they  are 
united,  give  a  singular  charm  to  these  ver- 
ses. They  are  not  always  united.  In  many 
of  the  verses,  especially  those  few  seta  on 
lighter  subjects,  there  is  no  sufilcient  sub- 
stance to  draw  out  Dr.  Newman's  strengtli 
at  all,  and  then  the  same  quality  which,  in 
his  finer  poems,  appears  as  exquisite  grace, 
strikes  one  as  laborious  trimng.  Again, 
there  are  some  where  the  keen  ed|^  of 
thought  or  purpose  gleams  out  as  bn^htly 
as  ever,  but  where  from  want  of  a  living 
subject,  from  the  nakedly  doctrinal  charac- 
ter of  the  theme,  there  is  no  room  for  that 
graduation  of  touch,  that  play  of  li^ht  and 
shade,  which  is  necessary  to  give  life  to  a 
poem.  In  these  cases  me  verse  will  take 
hold  probably  of  the  intellect,  but  not  of 
the  imagination ;  it  is  too  severe  and  naked 
for  poetry, — it  is  metrical  dogma.  But 
where  the  theme  is  a  living  one,  and  one 
fiimiliar  to  his  imagination,  we  know  no 
poetry  attaining  so  completely  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  fine  sculpture  as  Dr.  Newman's, 
impressing  so  powerfullv  one  dominant 
fi>rm  subtly  diversified  by  delicate  li^ts 
and  shadows.  What  is  there  in  what  we 
may  call  poetical  sculpture  that  can  surpass 
this  single  verse  ?  — 
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*'{A  Tragic  Chmu.) 

^  O  piteoM  noe ! 
Feaiftu  to  look  spon> 
Onoe  aiaoding  in  lugh  plaoe, 
Heaven's  ^degt  son. 
O  aged  blind  1 
UnveneraJble  as  thou  flittoat  by, 
I  Uken  thee  to  him  in  pagun  song. 
In  thj  gaunt  majesty, 
The  vagrant  King,  of  haughty-purposed 
mind, 
Whom  prayer  nor  plague  oould  bend ; 
Wrong'd,  at  the  costof  him  ^o  did  the  wrong, 
Acconed  himself,  but  in  his  cursing  strong, 
And  honowr'd  in  his  sad." 


Or  where  shall  we  find  any  picture  of  David 
so  keen  and  tme,  yet  conceived  from  a 
|K)int  of  view  with  so  little  of  mere  artis- 
tic conception  in  It,  and  all  the  more  artistic 
on  that  very  account,  as  this  ?  — 

"  Tm  CALL  Off  DATID. 

M I  ^mi  xbit  Lord  said,  Arise,  anoint  Idm,  fbr  this 

is  be.' 

**  Latest  bom  of  Jesse's  race, 
VTonder  lights  thy  bashful  fiice. 
While  the  Prophet's  gifted  oil 
Seals  thee  for  a  path  of  toil. 
We,  thv  Angels,  circling  round  thee. 
Ne'er  shall  find  thee  as  we  found  Aee, 
When  thy  faith  first  brought  as  near 
To  quell  the  lion  and  the  bear. 

"  Go  1  and  roid  tfay  flocks  awhile 
At  thy  doom  of  greatness  smile ; 
Bold  to  bear  Ckxr  s  heaviest  load. 
Dimly  guessing  of  the  road,  — 
Rocky  road,  and  scarce  ascended. 
Though  thy  foot  be  angel-tended. 

"  Twofold  praise  thou  shalt  attain, 
In  royal  court  and  battle  plain ; 
Then  comes  heart-ache,  care,  distress, 
Blighted  hope,  and  loneliness ; 
Wounds  from  fHend  and  gifts  from  foe, 
Dizaied  faith,  and  gnilt,  and  woe ; 
Loftiest  aims  by  earth  defiled. 
Gleams  of  wisdom  sin-begniled, 
Sated  power's  tyrannic  mood, 
Coansels  shared  with  men  of  bloody 
Sad  success,  parental  tears. 
And  a  dreary  gift  of  years. 

^  Strange,  that  guileless  face  and  form 
To  lavish  on  the  scarring  storm  1 
Tet  we  take  thee  in  thy  blindness, 
And  we  buffet  thee  in  kindness ; 


Little  chary  of  <thy  fame,  -r- 
Dust  unborn  may  bless  or  hlame,  — • 
But  we  mould  thee  for  the  root 
Of  man's  promised  healing  Fruit, 
And  we  mould  th«e  henoe  to  rise, 
As  onr  brother,  to  the  skies. 


''  Lagant,  Malta, 


Jeauiaiy  18, 1838. 
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(What,  by  the  wav,  has  indaced  Dr.  New- 
man to  change  "  harass  "  into  "  buffet "  in 
the  last  verse,  and,  what  is  worse,  to  trans- 
form Ihe  last  line  of  the  first  verse,  **  In  thy 
lion-fight  severe,"  into  one  so  much  more 
prosaic,  and  with  the  rhyme  maimed  as  well  ? 
Surely  the  Ohurch  is  notpunctilions  enough 
to  insist  on  the  bear  ?)  When  we  call  such 
verse  as  this  poetical  sculpture,  we  do  not, 
of  course,  mean  that  it  is  capable  of  direct 
translation  into  sculpture.  On  the  contrary, 
this  is  a  vision  of  the  mutations  and  contra- 
dictions in  David's  character  and  life,  of  the 
waning  lights  and  growing  shadows  of  his 
old  age,  such  as  no  sculpture,  which  cannot 
delineate  change,  coula  possibly  embody. 
But  the  same  is  equally  true  of  painting,  and 
there  is  a  real  meaning  in  saying  that  the 
image  here  of  David's  nfe  and  lot  is  rather 
chiselled  out  with  a  sculptor's  chisel  than 
coloured  with  a  painter's  brush.  The  lines 
of  passion,  sin,  sorrow,  and  care  grow  on 
David's  aging  face  as  a  sculptor  would  grave 
them,  not  as  a  painter  would  paint  them  in  ; 
they  are  cut  into  the  form  and  substance  of 
the  character,  and  borrow  nothing,  as  paint- 
ing always  must,  from  the  contrast  witn  the 
detail  of  superficial  colour  or  temporary  cus- 
toms and  costumes. 

The  differences  between  the  poetry  which 
catches  the  painter's  manner  or  debneation 
and  the  poetry  which  catches  the  sculptor's 
manner  of  delineation,  is  surely  this,  that 
the  former  (like  Tennyson's)  depends  upon 
a  far  larger  complexity  of  less  permanent 
details,  lavished  with  an  abundant  hand,  for 
its  totaJ  effect ;  the  latter  rests  wholly  upon 
those  more  deeply  channelled  lines  of  ex- 
pression which  are  usually  incompetent  to 
image  the  mood  of  any  single  moment  viv- 
idly, but  engrave  even  more  powerfully,  be- 
cause with  a  greater  reticence  and  severer 
reserve  of  manner,  the  scars  and  vestiges 
of  a  unique  experience.  What  poetry  conld 
chisel  out  with  firmer  hand,  and  a  more  cUuk 
sical  severity  of  touch,  the  position  of  Man, 
fully  armed  with  science,  yet  helpless  amid 
the  might  of  the  elements,  than  the  follow- 
ing exquisite  stndy  fbr  an  ancient  tragie 
chorus  deepened  to  contain  a  oodarA 
fWth:— 
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"  (ji  Tragic  CAonis.) 

"  Man  is  permitted  mnoh 

To  softn  and  learn 

Id  nature's  frame ; 
Till  he  well  nigh  can  tame 
Bmte  raischieS,  and  can  toopfa 
Invisible  things,  and  tnm 
All  warring  ills  to  purposes  of  good. 
Thus,  as  a  god  below, 

He  can  control, 
And  harmonize,  what  seems  amiss  to  flow, 

As  sever'd  from  the  whole 

AjDd  dindjr  understood. 

"  Bot  o'er  the  elementB 
One  Hand  alone, 
One  Hand  has  sway. 
What  infloenco  day  by  day 
In  straiter  belt  prevents 
The  impious  Ocean,  thrown 
Alternate  o'er   the    ever-sounding    sounding 
shore? 
Or  who  has  eye  to  trace 
How  the  Plague  came  ? 
Vovernn  the  doublings  of  the  TempeBt's  raoe  t 
Or  the  Air's  weight  and  flame 
On  a  set  scale  explore  9 

«  Thus  Qod  has  will'd 
That  man,  when  fully  skill'd. 
Still  gropes  in  twilight  dim  { 

Kncompass'd  all  his  houra 

By  feanullest  powers 

Inflexible  to  him. 
That  so  he  may  discern 

His  feebleness, 
And  e'en  for  earth's  success 
To  Him  in  wisdom  tnm, 

Who  holds  for  us  the  keys  of  either  hooM, 

Earth  and  the  world  to  come. 


'*AiSea. 


June  S5, 1838. 


»> 


It  is  in  mch  pieces  as  these,  where  Dr. 
Newman  has  not  only  room  for  a  great  cen- 
tral thonsht,  but  nrgent  occasion  to  gradu- 
ate it  wi&  the  necessary  modifications  requi- 
site to  make  it  life-like,  that  we  have  his 
power  at  the  highest. 

The  volume  contains  also  many  striking 
little  stanzas,  which  are,  however,  mere  ver- 
rifled  dogmas,  and  deserve  the  form  of  verse 
only  by  the  keenness  of  feeling  which  stirs 
witVia  them.  This,  for  instance,  has  ac- 
quired a  deserved  celebrity  of  its  own,  but 
It  is  not  a  poeoL  It  has  all  the  nakedness, 
the  deficiency  of  light  and  shadow  and  liv- 
ingnMi  of  enect,  which  belones  to  a  mere 
categorical  imperative,  —  which  is,  in  a  po- 
eticM  sense,  sterile,  and  cut  off  from  relation 
to  the  life  to  which  it  belongs :  — 


"  Prune  thou  thy  words,  the  thoughts  ooatrol 

That  o'er  .thee  swell  and  throng ; 
They  will  condense  within  thy  soul, 

And  change  to  purpose  strong. 

"  But  he  who  lets  his  feelings  run 

In  soft  Inxarions  flow, 
Shrinks  when  hard  service  must  be  doii% 

And  hiatB  at  every  woe. 

"  Faith's  meanest  deed  more  favour  bears, 
Where  hearts  and  wills  are  weigh'd. 

Than  brightest  transports,  choicest  prayers. 
Which  bloom  their  hour  and  fade. 

"  Off  Sardinia,  June  ao,  1833." 

But  whether  these  verses  rise  to  the  fulness 
of  poems,  or  stay  in  the  half  organized  re- 
gion of  dogmatic  thought,  there  is  not  one 
of  them,  unless  it  be  some  c^  the  album  ver- 
ses and  the  valentine  for  a  child,  which  does 
not  betray  the  intensity  of  a  mind  whose 
thoughts  are  consciously  divided  and  rifted 
by  the  Word  which  is  "  sharp  and  powerful 
as  a  two  edged  sword."  But  what  is  striking, 
and  comparatively  unnsnal  in  religions  po- 
etry, is  tnat  this  sensitiveness,  and  delicate 
apprehenriveness  to  the  divine  presence,  in- 
stead of  blunting  the  author's  mind  to  the 
nice  graduation  of  human  distinctions,  seems 
to  make  it  even  more  sensitive  to  the  most 
delicate  and  subtle  of  these  distinctions,  so 
that  we  find  in  one  and  the  same  poem  the 
strongest  asd^rdon  of  absolute  and  to  us  in- 
conceivable prerogatives  of  God,  and  the 
finest  shades  of  our  feeble  human  discriu)!- 
nation.  The  poem  to  which  we  here  refer  is 
the  only  strikmgone  which  we  had  never 
seen  before  of  Dr.  Newman's,  is  dated  at 
the  Oratory,  five  ^ears  after  his  conversion, 
and  being  m  praise  of  the  Vii^in  Mary,  is 
naturally  coucned  in  a  tone  which  does  not 
command  our  sympathy.  But  it  is  so  curious 
an  illustration  of  the  delicacy  of  the  human 
distinctions  which  Dr.  Newman  engrafts  on 
a  subject  which  soars  beyond  all  human  vision, 
comUnes  so  curious  and  tender  a  grace,  with 
so  passionate  an  assertion  of  the  incommu- 
nicable and  inapprehensible  absoluteness  of 
divine  vc^tion,  tnat  we  cannot  help  extract- 
ing it  as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  in 
the  volume :  — 

"thb  qitbbk  ov  thb  sbasoki. 
"  (A  Song  far  an  indement  Moj/.) 

"An  is  divine 

which  the  Highest  has  made, 
Thnmgh  tlie  days  that  He  wrought, 

till  the  day  when  He  stayed 
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Above  aod  below, 

within  and  aroand, 
From  the  centre  of  space, 

to  its  nttennost  boiind. 

"  In  beaaty  sarpassing 

the  Uniyerse  smiled, 
On  the  morn  of  its  birth, 

like  an  innocent  child, 
Or  like  the  rich  bloom 

of  some  gorgeoas  flower ; 
And  the  Father  rejoiced 

in  the  work  of  His  power. 

"  Tet  worlds  brighter  still, 

and  a  brighter  than  those, 
And  a  brighter  again, 

He  Hiad  made,  had  He  chose ; 
And  yon  never  coald  name 

that  conceivable  best. 
To  exhanst  the  resources 

the  Maker  possess'd. 

"  But  I  know  of  one  work 

of  His  Infinite  Hand, 
Which  special  and  singular 

ever  most  stand ; 
So  perfect,  so  pure, 

and  of  gifts  such  a  store, 
That  even  Omnipotence 

ne'er  shall  do  more. 

"  The  freshness  of  May, 

and  the  sweetness  of  June, 
And  the  fire  of  July 

in  its  passionate  noon. 
Munificent  August, 

September  serene, 
Are  together  no  match 

for  my  glorious  Queen. 

"  O  Mary  !  all  months 

and  all  days  are  thine  own. 
In  thee  lasts  their  joyonsness, 

when  they  are  gone  I 
And  we  give  to  thee  May, 

not  because  it  is  l)est. 
But  because  it  comes  first, 

and  is  pledge  of  the  rest 

"  The  Oratory,  1850. 


»» 


There  is  something  auite  oniqae  in  the  con- 
trast here  between  tne  high  assertion  of  the 
third  verse,  —  which  far  outsoars  our  power 
of  following  the  author,  —  that  Grod  might, 
in  the  arbitrariness  of  His  free  choice,  have 
created,  had  He  chosen,  an  infinitely  higher 
world  than  He  did  choose  to  create,  and  the 
emphasis  laid  on  the  limitation  of  mortals  to 
the  most  fine-drawn  reasons  in  those  last 
characteristic  lines  of  the  last  verse,  assert- 
ing that  Catholics  consecrate  May  to  the 
Virgin, 


"  Not  because  it  is  best. 
But  because  it  is  first. 
And  is  pledge  of  the  rest 


ft 


The  higher  and  more  rapt  Dr.  Newman's 
visions  ofGod,  so  much  more  the  apprehen- 
sive his  eye  becomes  for  the  petty  distinc- 
tions on  which  human  life  so  much  depends. 

The  Dream  of  Grerontins,  the  last  published, 
the  most  difiicult,  the  most  distinctively 
Catholic,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  poems,  we  noticed  at  the 
time  of  its  publication  two  years  ago  in 
these  columns.  We  can  only  say  that  the 
odener  we  have  read  it,  the  more,  apart 
from  certain  points  of  its  peculiar  theolc^y, 
we  have  admired  it.  It  is  a  poem  intended 
to  present  in  its  most  spiritual  light  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatorial  purification,  and  with 
this  doctrine,  we  as  Protestants,  feel  infi- 
nitely more  sympathy  than  with  the  sacer^ 
dotal  side  of  the  Catholic  system.  In  spite 
of  its  theological  refinements,  it  is  a  genuine 
poem,  which  grows  in  its  fascination  for  the 
imagination  at  every  reading,  and  is  more 
successful  in  combining  metaphysical  subtle- 
ties with  the  splendour  of  a  beatific  vision 
than  apriari  we  could  have  thought  possible. 
The  passage  in  which  the  soul  of  Grerontins 
flies  m>m  the  hand  of  its  guardian  angel,  to 
be  at  once  burned  and  purified  in  the  glory 
of  the  divine  presence,  is  one  which,  in  jus- 
ice  to  the  author,  we  scarcely  ought  to  sever 
from  its  context,  but  which  we  cannot  deny 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  extracting  here : — 

"▲HOBL. 


a 


•  *  •  Praise  to  His  Name ! 
The  eager  spirit  has  darted  from  my  hold. 
And,  with  the  intemperate  energy  of  love, 
Flies  to  the  dear  feet  of  Emmanuel ; 
But,  ere  it  reach  them,  the  keen  sanctiw^ 
Which  with  its  effluence,  like  a  glory,  clothes 
And  circles  round  the  Crucified,  has  seised. 
And  scorch'd,  and  shriveird  it ;  and  now  it  liea 
Passive  and  still  before  the  awful  Throne. 
0  happy,  suffering  soul  I  for  it  is  safe. 
Consumed,  yet  quickened,  by  the  glance  of  God. 


« 


SOUL. 


"  Take  me  away,  and  in  Ae  lowest  deep 

There  let  me  be, 
And  there  in  hope  the  lone  night-wstehei  k»ep. 

Told  out  for  me. 
There,  motionless  and  happy  in  my  pain, 

Lone,  not  forlorn,  •— 
There  will  I  sing  iHy  sad  perpetual  strain. 

Until  the  mom. 
There  will  I  sing,  and  soothe  my  stricken  braast^ 

Which  ne'er  can  cease 
To  throb,  and  pine,  and  languish,  till  poflsest 

Of  its  Sole  Peace. 
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There  will  I  sing  my  absent  Lord  and  Love :  — * 

Take  me  away, 
That  sooner  I  may  rise,  and  go  above. 
And  see  Him  in  the  trach  of  everlasting  day." 

Whatever  may  be  thoagfat  of  this  verse  as 
verse,  —  and  to  us  it  seems  poetry  of  a  sub- 
duing kind,  —  no  one  will  deny,  though  he 
may  differ  as  much  or  even  more  than  we 
do  from  its  author,  that  it  is  the  expression 
of  a  great,  a  poweriful,  and  of  a  self-restrained 
mind,  —  a  mind  that  obeys  the  lightest 
touch  of  the  bridle  which  its  author's  fine 
intellect  and  delicate  taste  impose. 


From  The  Speetator,  Feb.  8. 

THE    BUUOUBED    RESIGNATION    OF    MB. 

ADAMS. 

It  is  confidently  asserted  in  America,  and 
seems  to  be  believed  generally  in  London, 
that  Mr.  Adams  has  resigned  his  post  as 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  in  Eng- 
land. If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  matter  which 
England'  has  very  deep  reason  to  regret,  — 
unless,  indeed,  there  be  any  chance  that  in 
doine  so  Mr.  Adams  has  reason  to  expect 
that  he  may  within  another  year  fill  a  still 
more  im^rtant  portion,  and  exercise  a  stilt 
ffreater  influence  over  the  policy  of  the 
XJnited  States.  In  any  case,  the  loss  would 
be  certain,  and  the  gain  could  at  best  be 
only  contingent.  No  ambassador  in  recent 
times  has  ever  had  to  fill  a  position,  not 
merely  so  delicate  and  difficult,  but  so  trying 
to  the  ec[uanimity  of  him  who  held  it  through 
the  rapid  and  extreme  changes  of  fortune 
in  the  State  of  which  he  has  been  the 
mouthpiece.  Mr.  Adams  has  been  tried  in 
every  way.  Another  man  would  have  en- 
tered upon  his  office  with  a  feeling  of  per- 
sonal  irritation  by  no  means,  calculatea  to 
smooth  the  troubled  relations  between  the 
two  countries.  Though  we  at  least  have 
never  hesitated  to  assert  the  right  and  ap- 
prove the  policy  of  England  wiui  regard  to 
the  recognition  of  the  belligerent  nghta  of 
the  Confederate  States,  —  which  was,  in 
fact,  a  mere  admission  of  one  of  the  most 
palpable  and  impressive  of  historical  phe- 
nomena,—  yet  we  have  always  said  that 
there  was  something  ungracious  and  almost 
rude  in  precipitating  the  declaration  of  those 
rights,  wnen  within  the  lapse  of  another  day 
liu'.  Lincoln's  first  envoy  would  have  been 
able  to  announce  the  wishes  and  views  of 
his  Qovernment  on  a  matter  of  this  magni- 


tude. Of  course  Mr.  Adams  could  have 
said  nothing  to  alter  the  conspicuous  facts, 
—  but  there  are  forms  in  doing  thin^  almost 
as  grave  in  their  results  as  the  decisions  ta- 
ken ;  and  it  is  needlessly  grating  not  only  to 
decline  adopting  a  particular  policy  ur^ed 
upon  you  by  a  (Hend,  but  also  to  decline 
hearing  what  he  has  to  say,  if  you  can  do  so 
without  injurious  delay.  Mr.  Adams  must 
have  enterod  upon  his  diplomatic  task  with 
a  just  sense  of  soreness  which,  but  for  his 
great  self-command,  and  even  self-forget- 
nilness,  might  have  resulted  afler  the  most 
lamentable  fashion.  And  to  this  unfortunate 
beginning  were  soon  added  circumstances  of 
the  most  trving  nature,  —  first,  great  reverses 
and  humiliations  for  his  own  country,  till 
even  sanguine  Americans  gave  up  hoping 
for  success ;  —  and  in  the  midst  of  these  re- 
verses a  peremptory  humiliation  inflicted  by 
our  own  Government,  not  the  less  trying  to 
Mr.  Adams  because  he  must  have  felt  that 
it  ought  to  have  been  avoided  by  the  sponta- 
neous offer  of  his  own  superiors  to  do  what 
they  themselves  afterwards  admitted  that  in- 
ternational law  and  all  the  precedents  by 
which  they  desired  to  be  governed  required, 
though  they  had  foolishly  delayed  their  ac- 
tion till  a  humiliating  pressure  had  been  ap- 
plied. 

When  to  diplomatic  misfortunes  of  this 
nature  are  added  the  social  trials  through 
which  Mr.  Adams  went — ridicule  of  his 
national  cause,  sometimes  of  the  coarsest, 
sometimes  of  the  most  refined  kind,  filling 
every  paper  he  took  up,  stimulating  the 
conversation  of  every  drawing-room  he  en- 
tered, and  entering  vehemently  into  the 
sphere  of  parliamentary  debate,  —  till  to 
believe  in  tne  North  became  a  sort  of  ac- 
cepted proof  of  combined  imbecility  of  in- 
tellect and  hardness  of  heart,  —  we  can 
scarcely  respect  too  much  the  temper  and 
the  equanimity  which  without  flinching  a 
moment  from  the  finnest  and  most  steady 
attitude,  never  gave  way  to  the  natural  ir- 
ritability of  a  badgered  and  despondent 
pride.  But  even  all  this  would  not  have 
proved  Mr.  Adams  as  he  has  actually  been 
proved.  Many  men  who  might  have  dog- 
gedly kept  n^  heart  during  the  great  re- 
verses or  their  country,  would  have  been 
overset  by  the  sudden  turn  of  the  tide  in 
its  favour.  The  North,  from  becoming;  the 
most  embarrassed  and  depressed  of  existing 
sreat  Powers,  became,  by  a  series  of  splen- 
did and  rapidly  snceeeding  victories,  the 
most  powernil  and  dreaded.  And  long  a^ 
ter  the  first  turn  of  the  tide,  —  when  the 
end  was  plainly  visible  to  all  with  cr^es  to 
see,— Uie  occasion  presented  itself  for  re- 
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t(»ting  on  England  the  bomiliatioB  of  the 
Trent  affair.  It  was  due,  we  belieye,  al- 
most Bolelj  to  Mr.  Adamg's  temper  and 
■elf-restraint  that  this  occasion  was  not 
used.  Our  readers  probably  know  that 
the  deliberate  declaration  of  the  North  that 
if  the  steam  rams  left  the  Mersey^  it  would 
be  regarded  as  a  castu  belli  by  the  North, 
and  lead  in  fact  to  a  declaration  of  war, 
had  crossed  on  th&  way  Lord  Russell's  des- 
patch declaring  the  intention  of  the  Gk>y- 
emment  to  detain  tliem.  It  was  Mr. 
Adams's  own  act  to  withdraw  that  threat 
and  cancel  the  despatch  in  which  it  was 
contained,  so  as  to  remove  all  the  appear- 
ance of  having  intimidated  the  English 
Government  into  submission.  Had  Mr. 
Adams  allowed  the  bitterness  of  his  past 
relation  with  the  British  Government  to 
influence  him  in  -tlus  matter,  —  which  he 
might  simply  have  done  b^  not  assuming  to 
act  on  his  own  responsibility  in  so  grave  a 
matter,  —  the  public  irritation  arisine 
might  even  have  led  to  war,  and  would 
certainly  have  led  to  a  most  agffravated 
condition  of  an  international  feeling  al- 
ready sufficiently  strained.  And  after  the 
complete  victory  of  the  North,  when  it 
came  to  be  our  turn  to  be  embarrassed  by 
the  Fenian  aggression  on  Canada  and  the 
Fenian  rising  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Aduns,  had 
he  been  a  "  busy  "  Minister  with  sore  feel- 
ings to  gratify,  must  have .  known  that  he 
would  not  lose  popularity  in  America  by 
assuming  an  attitude  on  behalf  of  the 
American-Irish  prisoners  which  would  have 
been  at  once  vexatious  and  danflerous.  If 
he  has  used  his  responsibility  with  as  much 
moderation  as  ever,  recently  when  Ameri- 
ca has  little  to  fear  from  war  except  new 
debt,  and  England  has  eveiy  thing  to  fear 
from  it,  —  especially  the  loss  of  tenritory 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  if  not  a  dangerous 
civil  war  on  this  side  of  it,  —  it  has  been  his 
own  nice  sense  of  political  duty  and  jealousy 
for  the  name  of  a  United  States'  Minister, 
and  certainly  na  sense  of  vulgar  setf>intet^ 
est,  which  has  detennined  him. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  Mr.  Adams  has 
had  to  meditate  durii^the  greater  part  of 
his  lime  between  two  Mintsters  by  no  means 
likely  to  smooth  his  duty  f<Mr  him*  Half  Mt. 
Seward's  despatches  have  been  written  net 
for  the  effect  they  would  produce  on  the 
Minister  to  whom  they  were  to  be  read,  b«t 
for  the  effect  they  would  produce  in  the 
eovntry  in  which  they  were  ultimately  to  be 
published.  Mr.  Adams  must  have  felt  pro- 
fbondly  at  times  the  vexation  of  reading  to 
Lord  BuBsell  those  magmloquent  flourishes 
with  which  Mr.  Sewara  adorned  the  cun» 


ning  logic  of  his  manifestoes  or  proteAts. 
Nor  was  Lord  Russell  the  pleasantest  person 
to  deal  with  in  such  a  case.  Piroud,  curt, 
short-mannered,  and  with  a  considerable 
knack  acquired  in  Parliament  for  the  dry 
thrusts  of  debate,  there  must  have  been 
many  a  moment  in  which  Mr.  Adams  felt  al- 
most an  inward  rage  at  having  to  expose 
himself,  for  Mr.  Seward's  sake,  to  so  skilled 
and  supercilious  a  criticism.  Yet  we  know 
on  Lord  Russell's  own  candid  confession, 
—  and  no  one  knows  better  how  to  be 
candid  without  any  loss  of  hauteur,  —  that 
conversation  with  Mr.  Adams  (not  Mr. 
Seward's  despatches)  had  vitally  changed 
his  views  as  to  the  character  and  consist- 
ency of  Mr*  Lincoln's  policy.  We  can  con- 
ceive of  no  career  more  likely  to  impress 
upon  a  public  which  is  apt  at  times  to  talk 
With  silly  fluency  of  the  superfluousneas  in 
these  days  of  popular  government,  —  of  em- 
bassies and  ambassadors,  —  than  the  career 
of  the  Ambassador'who  for  seven  years  has 
had  to  manage  the  relations  of  the  two  most 
pc^ular  Governments  on  the  globe,  and  but 
for  whose  personal  wisdom  and  tact  those 
two  popular  Governments  would  probably  at 
this  moment  be  peppering  each  other  with 

§  reclamations,  orders  in  council,  general  or- 
ers,  turret  jipms,  and  all  the  elabwate 
missiles  of  sraentific  war. 


Correspondeuce  of  The  X.T.  Evexiiiig  Post. 
THE  HOME  OF  CALHOUN. 

Pehdlbton,  S.  C,  Ja&nary,  I80B. 

Thb  road  from  Greenville  to  Pendleton 
is  a  most  beautiful  and  romantic  ride,  com- 
manding at  many  points  a  fine  view  of  Ta- 
ble Rock,  Whitemdes,  Chimney  Top,  and 
several  other  noted  summits  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  I  could  not  forbear  stopping  several 
times  to  gaze  upon  this  scene,  spread  out  be- 
fore me  and  forming  a  picturesque  back* 
ground  to  the  scenery  of  the  country. 

The  sun  had  already  set  when  I  arrived 
at  the  village  of  Pendleton.  Inquiring  for 
my  ftiend,  1  easily  found  his  residence,  was 
warmly  welcomed  and  made  comfortahle 
for  the  night  The  next  evening  I  set  out 
to  view  Fort  Hill,  the  fbnner  residence  of 
John  C.  Calhoun.  It  is  still  owned  by  his 
family,  though  repeatedly  advertised  in  the 
district  pwers  to  be  sold  for  debt.  The 
last  time  Greneral  Canby's  order,  establishinff 
for  the  present  a  homestead  law,  just  saTsd 
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it  from  the  hands  of  the  aactioneer,  and  now 
it  is  supposed  that  it  will  remain  in  the  p(^- 
seasidn  of  the  family-  Mr.  Calhoun  leit  a 
considerable  property,  but  the  estatQ  own- 
ing a  large  number  of  negroea,  ai|d  a 
great  amount  of  money  having  been  ip- 
Tested  in  Confederate  bonds,  Utile  or  noth- 
ing would  have  remained  to  those  who  bear 
his  name  but  for  General'  Canby's  Home- 
stead law. 

In  former  times,  I  am  told,  Mr.  Calhoun's 
family  were  accustomed  to  receive  many  vis- 
itors, who  came  from  far  and  near  to  view 
his  residence,  and  were  always  received  and 
hospitably  entertained  at  his  table. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  left  at  his  death  five  sons 
and  two  daughtrav,  all  grown  up.  Of  these 
only  the  eldest  daughter  is  now  living;  four 
sons  died  of  consumption  within  a  short  piB- 
riod  of  each  other,  one  daun^hter  of  fever, 
and  the  eldest  son  (then  a  middle-ased  man) 
died  during  the  war  of  apoplexy.  The  fam- 
ily residence  is  now  the  home  of  his  widqw 
and  children. 

It  is  but  a  neat  and  comfortable  residence, 
pleasantly  embowered  in  trees,  and  com- 
manding a  beautiful  view  of  the  mountaios. 
Around  it  lie  large  and  fertile  fields  of 
meadow  land,  in  a  nigh  state  of  cultivation, 
stretching  aloncr  the  banks  of  the  Seneea. 
I  am  told  that  Mr.  Calhoun,  during  his  life^ 
time,  was  accustomed  to  superintend  the 
culture  of  this  farm  with  the  greatest  care 
and  interest. 

Near  the  dwelline-house,  and  shaded  by 
beautiftd  oaks,  stan<&  his  library  and  study, 
with  a  portico  which  commands  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  country.  From  the  top  of 
the  hill  on  which  the  house  stands  one  can 
trace  the  windings  of  the  river  for  several 
miles.  Several  gentLemen's  houses,  all  em- 
bowered in  trees,  can  be  seen  from  Fort 
Hill,  to  each  belonging  many  hundred  acres 
of  rich  river  land. 

These  dwellings  in  former  days  were  the 
summer  residences  of  rich  and  aristocratic 
families,  generallv  from  the  low  country. 
To  each  belonge<I  so  many  fine  horses,  car- 
risf^es  and  servants,  that  living  at  a  distance 
of  SIX  or  eight  miles  from  the  greater  part  of 
their  neigmwrs  did  not  effect  any  isolation 
of  the  family  but  was  rather  an  exoose  for 
keeping  open  house  and  entertaining  visit- 
ors night  and  day.  Now  most  of  the  fami- 
ties  who  remain  in  these  dwellings  are  al- 


most isolated  firom  others.  It  has  become 
difficult  for  all  clashes  to  make  a  subeistence. 
The  cotton,  which  the^e  planters  expected 
to  bring  tlu»m  firom  twenty  to  thirty  oento 
per  pound,  only  brings  twelve  and  a  half  to 
nfteen  cents,  and  in  many  instances  they 
bear  up  against  an  entire  failure  of  crops. 
With  aebt  and  anxiety  kangins  over  their 
heads,  Utile  disposkiim  or  abuty  remains 
for  gayety  and  voaitiiig'  ^ 

I  suppose  it  will  occasion  astonishment  tp 
hear  that  Mn.  Calhoun's  library  was  lately 
sold,  with  some  other  penonal  property,  to 
satisfy  debts,  at  about  9250.  Whole  shelves 
of  books  wert;k;nocked  down  for  from  four 
to  six  dollars  a  shelf  As  I  have  said,  the 
sale  of  the  house  and  land  was  then  adver- 
tised to  take  place,  and  expected  to  follow 
that  of  the  library  and  fiurniture  within  a 
short  time ;  but  Greneral  Canby's  order,  re- 
serving to  every  fiimily  a  house  and  twenty 
acres  of  land,  will  fw  the  present  enable 
this  widowed  lady  and  her  children  to  re- 
tain their  home. 

Pendleton  was  once  a  summer  resort,  for 
the  wealthy  low-country  f^unilies  of  the  state. 
Now  there  are  few  remaining  but  the  plain 
country  people  whose  home  we  place  has  al- 
ways been.  In  a  circuit  of  half  a  mile  there 
are  now  fourteen  houses  shut  up  and  empty. 

Yet  amid  the  general  desolation  I  take 
pleasure  in  i  ecording  one  instanoe  of  success 
and  prosperi^  in  business.  My  firiend  Mr. 
Smith  came  from  New  England  some  time 
before  the  war ;  his  means  were  so  limited 
that  himself  and  family  were  employed  as 
hands  in  one  of  the  factories  of  a  neighlxNring 
village. 

Some  fortunate  specnlations,  of  which 
the  proceeds  were  immediately  and  ju- 
diciously invested,  enabled  him  to  acquire 
wealth  very  rapidly.  He  now  owns  over  fif  • 
ty  thousand  dollarB*  worth  of  property,  lives 
in  a  pleasant  residence  not  far  from  the  vil- 
lage, and  is  doing  a  business  which  bids  fair 
rapidly  to  increase  his  wealth  and  re- 
sources. 

One  melancholy  instance  of  the  decline 
of  Pendleton  met  'my  view.  During  its 
prosperous  days  four  churches  had  been 
built.  Some  time  ago  all  the  place  man- 
ased  to  support  a  minister  half  his  time. 
Now  there  are  two,  but  one  will  proba- 
bly leave  for  want  of  sufficient  salary. 

Antonio. 
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THBSEFOLD  PRAI8S. 
HATDN  —  MBNDBL880HN  «  HAVDBL. 

*<  We  bless  Thee  for  oar  creation,  presenratlon, 
and  all  the  blessings  of  this  life;  bnt  above  all,  for 
Thine  inestimable  lore  in  the  redemption  of  the 
world  by  onr  Lord  Jesos  Christ.'' 

PABT  I. 

**  We  Ueis  Thee  for  oar  oreatloii.'' 

What  is  the  first  and  simplest  praise. 

The  nniversal  debt, 
Which  yet  the  thoup^htless  heart  of  man 

So  qaickly  may  rorget  ? 
"  We  bless  Thee  for  creation  1 " 

So  tanght  the  noble  band 
Who  left  a  sound  and  holy  form, 

For  ages  yet  to  stand. 
Rich  legacy  of  praise  and  prayer. 

Laid  up  through  ages  past. 
Strong  witness  for  the  truth  of  God: 

Oh,  may  we  hold  it  fast ! 

"  We  bless  Thee  for  creation  I " 

So  are  we  blithely  taught 
By  Haydn's  joyous  spirit ; 

Such  was  the  praise  he  brought 
A  praise  all  morning  sunshine. 

And  sparklets  of  the  spring. 
O'er  which  the  long  life-shadows 

No  chastening  softness  fling. 
A  praise  of  early  freshness. 

Of  carol  and  of  trill, 
Be-echoing  all  the  music 

Of  valley  and  of  rill. 
A  praise  that  we  are  sharing 

With  every  singing  breeze. 
With  nightingales  and  linnets, 

With  waterfalls  and  trees ; 
With  anthems  of  the  flowers. 

Too  delicate  and  sweet 
For  all  their  fairy  minstrelsy 

Our  mortal  ears  to  greet. 

A  mighty  song  of  blessing 

Archangels  too  uplift, 
For  their  own  bright  existence, 

A  grand  and  glorious  gift. 
But  such  their  full  life-chalice. 

So  sparkling  and  so  pure. 
And  such  their  vivid  sense  of  joy. 

Sweet,  solid,  and  secure, 
We  cannot  write  the  harmonies 

To  such  a  song  of  bliss. 
We  only  catch  the  melody, 

And  sing,  content  with  this. 

We  are  but  little  children. 

And  earth  a  broken  toy. 
We  do  not  know  the  treasures 

In  our  Father's  house  of  joy. 
Thanksgivings  for  creation 

We  ignorantly  raise ; 
Wo  know  not  yet  the  thousandth  part 

Of  that  for  which  we  praise. 


Tet,  praise  Him  for  craation  I 

Nor  cease  the  happy  song. 
But  this  our  Hallelujah 

Throu^^h  all  our  life  prolong. 
'Twill  mmgle  with  the  chorus 

Before  the  heavenly  throne. 
Where  what  it  truly  is  to  bb 

Shall  flrst  be  fully  known. 


PABTn. 

<* . . .  preservation,  and  all  the  blessings  of  this  lUle."' 
MendOuohn't  «*^2<^." 

O  Fblix  !  happy  in  thy  varied  store 
Of  harmonies  undreamt  before. 
How  difitBrent  was  the  gift 
Of  praise  'twas  thine  to  poor. 
Whether  in  stately  calm,  or  tempest  strong  and 
swift! 


storm-swept 


Mark  the  day, 
In  mourning  robe  of  grey. 
Of  shrouded  mountain  and  of 

vale. 
And  purple  pall  spread  o'er  the  distance  pale. 

While  thunderous  masses  wildly  drift 
In  lurid  gloom  and  grandeur :  then  a  swift 
And  d^zling  ray  bursts  through  a  suddea 

rift; 
The  dariL  waves  glitter  as  the  storms  subside. 
And  all  b  light  and  gloiy  at  the  eventide. 

O  sunlight    of    thanksgiving!    Who   that 

knows 
Its  bright  forth-breaking  after  dreariest  dajB, 
Would  change  the  after-thought  of  woea 
For  memorv's  loveliest  light  that  glows. 
If  so  he  must  iorego  one  note  of  that  sweet 
praise? 


For  not  lihe  song 
Which  knows  no  minor  cadence,  sad"  and 
long; 
And  not  the  tide 
Whose  emerald  and  silver  pride 
Was  never  dashed  in  wild  and  writhing  fray. 
Where  grim  and  giant  rocks  hurl  back  the 
spray  ; 
And  not  the  crystal  atmosphere, 
That  carves  each  outline  sharp  and  clear 
Upon  a  sapphire  sky :  not  these,  not  these. 
Nor  aught  existing  but  to  cbarm  and  please. 
Without  acknowl^ging  life's  mystery. 
And  all  the  mighty  reign 
Of  yearning  and  of' pain 
That  fills  its  half-read  history, 
Fit  music  can  supply 
To  lift  the  wondering  heart  on  high 
To  that  Preserviag  I^ve,  which  rales    all 
change, 
And  gives  "  all  blessings  of  this  life,"  bo  dream- 
like and  so  strange. 
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And  his  was  praise 
Deeper  and  truer :  such  as  those  may  raise 
Who  know  both  shade  and  sunlight,  and 
whose  life 
Hath  leamt  yictorioos  strife 
Of  courage  and  of  tnist  and  hope  stiU  dear, 
With  passion  and  with  grief,  with  danger  and 
with  fear. 

XTpriseth  now  a  crj, 
FlaintiTe  and  piercing,  to  the  brazen  sky : 
Help,  Lord  !  the  harvest  days  are  gone; 
Help,  Lord !  for  other  help  is  none ; 
The  infant  children  cry  for  bread, 
And  no    man    breaketh    it.    The  suckling's 
tongue  for  thirst 
Now  cleaveth  to  his  month.    Oar  land  is 
cursed, 
Onr  wasted  Zion  mourns,  in  vain  her  hands  are 
spread. 

A  mother's  tale  of  grief, 
Of  sudden  blight  upon  the  chief, 
The  onUf  flower  of  love  that  cneered  her  widowed 
need: 
O  loneliest  1    O  desolate  indeed  I 
Were  it  not  mockery  to  whisper  here 
A  word  of  hope  and  cheer  % 

A  mountain  brow,  an  awe-struck  crowd, 
•The  prayer-sent  flame,  the  prayer-sent 
doud, 
A  mighty  faith,  a  more  than  kingly  power. 
Changed  for  depression's  darkest  hour. 
For  one  lone  shadow  in  the  desert  sought, 
A  fiunting  frame,  a  spirit  overwrought, 
A  sense  of  labour  vain,  and  strength  all  spent 
for  nought. 

Death  hovering  near, 
With  visible  terror-spear 
Of  fkmine,  or  a  murder-stained  sword, 
A  stricken  land  forsaken  of  her  Loid ; 
While  bowed  with  double  fear. 
The  fiuthful  few  appear ; 
0  sorraws  manifold  outpoured ! 
lU  blessing  built  upon  such  dark  foundation  1 
And  can  a  temple  rising  from  such  woe, 
Risinff  upon  such  mournful  crypts  below, 
Be  filled  with  light  and  joy  and  sounding  ado- 
ration 1 

O  stranffe  mosaic!  wondrously  inlaid 

Are  ul  its  depths  of  shade. 
With  beauteous  stones  of  promise,  marbles 

fiur 
Of  trust  and  calm,  and,  flashing  brightly, 

there 
The  precious  eems  of  praise  are  set,  and  shine 
Besplendent  wiui  a  light  that  almost  seems  di- 
vine. 

Thanks  be  to  God ! 
The  thirsty  land  He  laveth. 
The  perishing  He  saveth ; 
The  floods  lift  up  their  voices. 
The  answering  eartli  rejoices. 


Thanks  be  to  Him,  and  neveivending  land. 
For  this  new  token  of  His  boundless  love. 
Who  reigns  in  might  the  waterfloods  iU)ove ; 
The  gathering  waters  rush  along ; 
And  leaps  the  exultant  shout,  one  cataract  of 


Th 


song, 
anksbe  to 


God! 


Thus  joyously  we  sing ; 
Nor  is  this  all  tne  nraise  we  bring. 
We  need  not  wait  for  earthquake,  storm,  and 
flre 
'  To'lift  our  praises  higher ; 
Nor  wait  for  neaven-dawn  ere  we  join  the 
hymn 
Of  throne-surrounding  cherubim ; 
For  even  on  earth  their  anthem  hath  begun, 
To  Him,  the  Mighty  and  the  Holjr  One. 
We  know  the  still  small  Voice  in  many  a 

word 
Of  guidance,  and  command,  and  promise 

heard  ^ 
And,  knowing  it,  we  bow  before  His  feet, 
With  love  and  awe  the  seraph-strain  repeat^ 
Holy,  holy,  holy  !    God  the  Lord ! 
Hs  glory  flfls  the  earth,  His  name  be  all-adored. 

O  Lord,  onr  Lord !  how  excellent  Thy  name 
Throughout  this  universal  frame ! 

Therefore  thy  children  rest 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings, 

A  shelter  safe  and  blest ; 
And  tune  their  often  tremulous  strings 
Thy  love  to  praise,  Thy  glory  to  proclaim. 
The  Merciful,  the  Gracious  One,  eternally  The 
Same. 

PAST  m. 

"  •  •  •  but  above  all  for  Thine  inestimable  love  la 

the  redemption  of  the  world  by  onr 

Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Hush  I  for  a  master-harp  is  tuned  again, 

In  truest  unison  with  choirs  above. 
For  prelude  to  a  loftier,  sweeter  strain. 

The  praise  of  God's  inestimable  love  ; 
Who  sent  redemption  to  a  world  of  woe. 
That  all  a  Father's  heart  His  banished  ones 
might  know. 

• 

Hush !  while  on  silvery  wing  of  holiest  song 
Floats  forth  the  old,  dear  story  of  our  peace, 
His  coming,  the  Dcjiire  of  ages  long, 
To  wear  our  chains  and  win  our  glad  re- 
lease. 
Our  wondering  joy,  to  hear  such  ttdinn  blest. 
Is  crowned  with  "  Come  to  Him,  and  He  will 
give  you  rest." 

Best,  by  His  sorrow  I    Bruised  for  our  sin. 
Behold  the  Lamb  of  G04I 1  His  death  onr 
life. 
Now  lift  your  heads,  ye  gates !  He  entereth  in, 
Christ  risen  indeed,  and  Conqueror  in  the 
strife. 
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Thanki,  thankB  to  Him  who  won,  and  Him 
wbogftre 
Snoh  victoi7  of  love,  such  triamph  o'er  the 

Hark  I  "  Hallelajah  ! "   Oh,  sniilimest  strain  1 

Is  it  prophetic  echo  of  the  dajr 
When  He,  oar  Saviour  and  oar  King,  shall 
reign. 
And  all  the  earth  shall  own  hie  righfeeoas 
sway  1 , 
Lift  heart  and  voice,  and  swell  the  miglity 
chords, 
Wliil*^  haltohijabs  peal,  to  Him,  the  Lord  of 
Lords ! 

*•  Worthy  of  all  adoration 

Is  the  Lamb  that  once  was  slain," 

Cry,  in  raptared  exaltation. 

His  redeemed  from  every  nation ; 
Anael-myriads  join  the  strain  ; 

Soanding  from  their  sinless  strings 

6I017  to  the  King  of  kings  : 

Harping  with  their  harps  of  gold. 

Praise  which  never  can  be  torn. 

Hallelajahs  fall  and  swelling 
Rise  aronnd  His  throne  of  might. 

All  oar  highest  laud  excelling. 

Holy  and  Immortal,  dwelling 
In  the  vnapproached  light. 

He  is  worthy  to  receive 

All  that  heaven  and  earth  can  gtre, 

Rlessing,  honoar,  glory,  might, 

All  are  His  by  glorioas  right. 

As  the  sonnd  of  many  waters 

Let  the  full  Amen  arise ! 
Hali«elujah  1    Ceasing  never 
Sounding  through  the  great  for  syxb, 

Linking  all  its  harmonies ; 
Through  eternities  of  bliss. 
Lord,  our  raptures  shall  be  this ; 
And  our  endless  life  shall  be 
One  Ambk  of  praise  to  Thee. 

Faxitt  B.  Hatuoal. 


ComrrsT-TAiB  jugglers  exhibit  a  little  in- 
strument which  they  persuade  their  dupes  will 
enable  them  to  see  through  a  brick  or  a  board 
or  anv  other  equally  opaque  body,  whereas  the 
fact  IS  that  the  magic  contrivance  consists 
merely  of  a  number  of  hidden  mirrors  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  observer  actually  looks  round 
the  obstruction.  Without  any  magic  or  jug- 
glery, however,  a  method  has  lately  been  found 
tor  virtually  looking  into  the  intenor  of  a  mass 
of  iron,  in  order  to  detect  cracks  or  flaws  in  its 


structure.  A  compass  needle  is  the  searching 
eye.  It  is  woH  known  that  any  mass  of  iron 
bt:ld  at  a  certain  inclination  to  the  magnetic 
equator  becomes  temporarily  a  ma^iiet  If  the 
structure  of  the  iron  be  perfect,  1.  e.  without 
brealis  of  continuity,  either  external  or  internal, 
the  moss  will  behave  just  as  an  ordinary  steel 
magnet,  and  will  deflect  a  compass  needle 
passed  around  it  in  a  regular  and  orderly  man- 
ner. But  if  there  be  breaks  of  continuity  there 
will  he  corresponding  breaks  of  magnetism, 
and  the  needle  will  be  vagarious  in  its  behav- 
iour, alwaya  perionning  some  immethodical 
movement  just  at  the  spot  beneath  which  the 
flaw  is  sitoated.    Mr.  Saxby,  R.  N.,  lately  pro- 

f)Osed  to  apply  the  principle  to  the  testing  of 
ron  forgings  and  castings :  his  proposal  was 
favourably  reported  on  by  the  Astronomer  Roy- 
al, and  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the 
validity  of  the  process  has  been  prosecuted  at 
the  Chatham  and  Shecmess  dockyards.  These 
have  been  eminently  successful  a*  fkr  as  they 
have  gone,  and  give  great  hopes  that  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  mechanical  engineers  1id.v« 
to  cope  with,  that  of  ascertaining  tlw  perfection 
of  a  weld  or  the  soundness  of  a  casting,  will 
ultimately  be  reuMved.  — >Onosa  ^eafci 


Thbrb  was  a  Norwegian  kitchen  exhibited 
in  Paris  this  last  year,  which  was  a  curiosity  in 
its  way.  It  was  a  small  box  well  coated  with 
non-conducting  substances,  on  the  principle  of 
a  refl*igerator ;  only,  whereas  the  object  of  a 
refrigerator  is  to  keep  thd  heat  out,  that  of  a 
Norwegian  kitchen  is  to  keep  it  in.  Boil  water 
for  Ave  minutes  and  put  it  into  this  box.  At 
the  end  of  many  hours  it  wil  be  found  to  have 
lost  little  of  its  temperature ;  and,  meat  im- 
mersed in  the  water,  will  \)e  found  in  due  time 
perfectly  cooked.  Ail  this  is  so  well  known 
that  I  need  not  have  repeated  the  facts.  But  I 
remember  that  the  Norwegian  kitchen  has  been 
praised  chiefly  as  a  boon  to  the  poor  man.  He 
can  cook  his  dinner  with  his  breakfast  fire ;  he 
need  not  have  the  expense  of  keeping  up  the 
fire  till  dinner-time,  nor  the  trouble  of  tending 
it.  The  Norwegian  kitchen  needs  no  care. 
Five  hours  after  the  meat  has  been  boxed  up  in 
it,  the  dinner  is  ready.  But  the  same  apparatus 
may  equally  serve  the  needs  of  richer  men. 
The  other  day,  at  the  covert  side,  we  had  a  hot 
luncheon  out  of  one  —  stewed  beef,  and  poulti 
CM  riz.  The  beef  and  the  fowl  had  in  the 
morning  been  put  each  in  a  tin  with  boiling 
water :  the  tins  were  put  into  the  Norwegian 
box;  the  box  was  carted  to  the  covert  side. 
That  was  all.  At  luncheon- time,  wo  had  onr 
victuals  smoking  hot,  and  cooked  to  peri«ction, 

—  Oncea  Wedc. 
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THB    TRUE  *SOLITABT.  —  TWO    PIGTUBES. 


THE  TBUB  SOUTABY. 


I  BUILT  mj  nest  in  solitade, 

I  built  it  far  awaj. 
Hid  cliffs  that  rise  above  the  sea. 

Where  scarce  the  wild  goats  straj. 

The  cawing  rook  above  my  head. 
Below — the  marmoring  sea, 

And,  bnsj  in  the  scented  thjme. 
The  low  hum  of  the  bee. 

Here  then,  beside  the  broad  bine  sea 
That  stretcheth  wide  its  arms, 

111  feed  a  solitary  heart 
With  Nature's  peerless  charms. 

And  here,  forgetful  of  the  past, 

Its  fever  and  its  strife, 
m  lean  upon  her  quiet  lap 

And  rest  my  tired  life. 

Ah  foolish  thought !  not  Nature's  sweets 
Are  fraught  with  healing  balm, 

Restoring  to  the  wounded  heart 
Its  innocence  and  calm. 

Not  Nature's  tenderest  voice  can  soothe 

The  human  spirit's  fret, 
Nor  charm  to  rest  the  haunted  lift 

Of  Memory  and  Regret. 

Vainly  we  build  the  lofty  nest 

If  self  may  still  intrude  — 
A  silence  more  intense  be  mine, 

A  deeper  solitude. 

Lead  me  into  the  wilderness 

From  my  own  self  apart ; 
Lead  me.  Thou  Master  of  my  lift. 

And  whisper  to  my  heart  — 

The  freshness  of  the  ocean  breeze 

No  longer  fans  my  brow ; 
I  hear  not,  waving  over  head 

The  rustling  of  the  bough ; 

I  miss  the  sunset's  ffolden  light 

UDon  the  wooded  bill; ' 
Eartn's  thousand  magic  melodief 

Are  silent  all  and  still ; 

But  gentler  than  the  evening  air 
Which  stirs  the  aspen  grove, 

Breathes  o'er  my  restlessness  of  soul 
The  spirit  of  Thy  love. 

And  thoug:h  no  longer  o'er  the  moor 

I  pass  with  footstep  free, 
I  find  the  freedom  of  my  heart 

In  lonely  hoars  with  Thee. 

Then  let  me  build  my  solitude. 

Not  in  the  rocky  cave ; 
Nor  where  the  rose  and  eglantine 

Their  flowering  tendrilB  wave. 


Nor  where  the  floods  lift  up  their  voice. 

Nor  where  the  sea-birds  dwell, 
And  mountain  winds  sweep  wildly  past 

A  lonely  hermit's  cell, 

But  in  the  garden  of  Thv  Loip«, 

Fenced  in  from  all  beside. 
Wherever  Thou  dost  choose  my  path, 

So  but  Thy  hand  may  guide. 

—  The  Month. 


TWO  PIOTUBBS. 


I. 


Wabbbn's  Pictitrb,  "  Thb  Stab  xir  thb 

East." 

« 

Ik  the  soft  darkness  of  the  Eastern  night. 
The  vast,  calm,  sapphire  heaven  above  them 
spread, 
The  Gentile  Kings  are  journeying  towards  the 
Light, 
Crossing  the  desert  plain  with  silent  tread. 

CSasting  faint  shadows  on  the  gleamiog  sand, 
Behind  them  sinks  the  moon's  pale-silver 
horn; 
Before  them,  hanging  o'er  the  Promised  Land, 
The  bright  Star  beckons  where  their  Lord  is 
bom. 

So  through  this  desert  world,  O  Christ!   we 
roam. 
Its  dim,  reflected  lights  thus  wane  and  sink ; 
But  if  within  our  hearts  Thou  hast  a  home. 
We  dwell  already  on  the  Heaven's  Iwink. 

8. 
II. 

GuiDo's  Pictubb,  "La  Diyixa  Spbbanza/ 

With  eyes  upraised  to  heaven,  hands  join'd  in 

pray'r. 
And  meek  devotion  in  her  earnest  air. 
See  Hope  Divine,  the  tear  jet  scarcely  dry, 
Her  sorrows  lost  in  aspiration  high  : 
Her  tresses,  loosely  bound,  float  carelessly,  ^ 
From  her  fair  shoulder  fdll'n  unconsciously 
Her  mantle  pale,  in  many  a  graceful  fold, 
Unnoticed  rests  on  arm  of  finest  mould : 
Angelic  purity  breathes  from  her  face. 
And  to  its  sweetness  lends  a  loftier  grace : 
No  thought  unworthy  in  that  bosom  glows. 
No  wish  unholy  from  those  pure  lips  flows  ; 
Chasten'd,  yet  firm,  the  fitful  struggle  o'er. 
On  earth-born  succour  she  relies  no  more, 
But  looking  up,  she  feels  that  Heaven  denies 
No  needful  strength,  whate'er  the  sacrifice. 
Bliss  dawns  upon  her  soul,  —  celestial  hues 
A  softer  radiance  o'er  her  form  diffuse, 
Still  trembling,  though  her  sisters.  Faith   and 

Love, 
Enraptured  beckon  to  their  home  above. 
—  SpeeUUor,  ]^, 
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From  Tho  Biittsh  Quarterly  Berlew. 
WOBKS  BY  GEOBGE  MACDON ALD. 

(1.)  Widwi  and  Without.  A  Jirean&tAQFch 

em.  Longmans. 
(2.)  Poema.  Longmans, 
(3.)  Phantastes.       A-    Faerie    Romance. 

Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
(4.)  I%e  Portent.    A  Story  <^  the  Second 

Sight     Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
(5.)  David  Elginbrod.    A  Novel.     S  vols. 

Hurst  &  Blackett 
(6.)  AUc    Forbes   of  Howglen.      3  vols. 

Hurst  &  Blackett 
(7.)  Adela   CathcarL    3  vols.      Hurst  & 

Blackett 
(8.)  Annals   of   a  Quiet  Neighbourhood. 

Alexander  Strahan. 
(9.)  Unspoken  Sermons.    Alexander  Stra- 
han. 
Robert  Falconer.  Alexander  Strahan. 
Ouild  Court.    Alexander  Strahan. 
Poems.    Alexander  Strahan. 

ifc.  ifc.  Sfc. 

Perhaps  the  first  impression  derived 
from  a  perusal  of  George  MacDonald's  writ- 
ings is  that  of  their  originality ;  but  along 
with  this  impression  comes  another  which 
might  be  thought  to  be  inconsistent  with  it, 
namely,  that  the  mind  of  their  author  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  and  varied  influen- 
ces, and  that  the  original  itv  by  which  it  is 
now  distinguished  folds  up  m  its  embrace  a 
host  of  derivative  elements.  No  inconsist- 
ency is  necessarily  implied ;  for  one  origi- 
nality is  not  as  another  originality.  There 
is  an  originality  of  the  rock  in  the  sea,  and 
an  originality  of  the  cultured  garden ;  an  ori- 
fi^nality,  rugged  and  bare,  with  footing  only 
tor  a  little  company  of  sea-birds,  and  no 
music  save  that  of  the  spray  and  the  gale, 
and  the  long  roll  of  ocean  in  chasm  and 
cave  ;  and  an  originality  of  wavins  blooms 
and  clustered  fruits  and  softly  swelling  foli- 
age, to  which  has  gone  much  dig^ng,  trench- 
ing, casting  of  seed,  pruning,  traming,  water- 
ing, but  which  attests  itselr  in  an  indestruc- 
tible something,  revealed  alike  in  fruit  and 
flower,  in  leaf  and  petal,  derived  from  the 
natural  quality  of  the  soil. 

George  MacDonald's  literary  originality 
ia  of  Uie  latter  kind.  He  has  had  many 
soul-ffardeners,  and  seeds  from  provinces 
widely  remote  from  each  other  have  lodged 
in  his  mind.  In  one  volume,  or  in  one  page 
of  a  volume,  we  are  reminded  of  the  legen- 
dary tale  (nMrehen)  which  plays  so  impor- 
tant a  part  in  the  literature  or  the  Germans ; 
the  legendary  tale  of  enchantment  and  mys- 


tery, of  wizards,  fays,  and  moonlit  grottoes, 
in  which  the  imagination  of  a  race  born  and 
bred    in    woods,    an    imagination    sombre, 
wayward,  delighting  in  the  vast,  the  awful, 
the  mysterious,  arraying  itself  in  clouds  and 
forest-glooms,  yet  with  intense  sun-bursts  of 
passion  and  enthusiasm  breaking   through, 
nas  found  congenial  employment    It  was 
said  by  a  skilled  critic,  that  Tieck,  very  emi- 
nent in  this  department,  would  have  been 
proud  to  have  written  MacDonald's   Phan* 
tastes.    We  have  no  doubt  of  it;   and  ho 
would  have  had  cause  :  for  if  we  may  found 
an  opinion  on   a  limited  acquaintance  witli 
the  writings  of  Tiock,  he  was  capable  of 
nothing  that  would  bear  comparison  with 
the  work  of  MacDonald.    In   another  vol- 
ume, or  in  another  page  of  the  same  volume, 
we     are     haunted    with*  reminiscences  — 
strangely  blended  —  of    Spenser  •  and    No- 
valis,  the  allegorical   painting   of  the  one 
brooded  over  by  the  spirit  of  mystical  de- 
voutness  which  breathes  in  the  visions  of  the 
other.     Then  we  leave  dream  and  allegory 
behind,   and    Jean  Paul  seems  to  be  our 
companion  as  we  behold  an  exultant  sympa- 
thy streaming  out  upon  the  visible  world  of 
man  and  of  nature,  scattering  the  dewdrops 
of  fancy  upon  sward  and  branch,  flashing 
into  the  eyes  of  child  and  old  man,  rejoicing 
in  the  beauty  of  the  world,  laughing  and 
clapping  its  hands  till  rock  and  valley  ring. 
Anon,  a  stiller,  deeper  influence   breathes 
around ;  we  are  aware  of  a  meditative,  ear- 
nest,   venerable  presence;  a  white,    calm 
brow  and  very  thoughtful  eye,  and  priest- 
like hands  lifted  up  to  bless  the  world  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  mouth  uttering 
marvellous  things,  hard  to  understand,  re- 
specting the  sympathy  of  man  with  the  spirit 
of  nature,  and  the  life  that  is  in  stars,  and 
hills,  andprimroses.     To  our  lip  rises  the 
name  of  Wordsworth.    Nor  are  thus  indica- 
ted more  than  a  few  of  the  influences  which 
have  acted  upon  the  mind  of  GeorgeMac- 
Donald.     Among  the  older  masters,  Shakes- 
peare, Dante,  Bacon,  and  Milton   have  left 
most  visibly  the  impress  of  their  power  upon 
him ;  and  among  the  writers  of  his  own  day, 
old  enough  to  stand  to  him  in  the  relation 
of  preceptors,  a  specially  direct  and  vigorous 
innuence  has  been  exerted  by  Mr.  Maurice, 
an  influence  potent  in  shaping  his  opinions, 
and  in  suggesting  those  ideas  which  play  a 
principal  part  in  his  system  and  habit  of 
thought.    But  beneath  these  complex  and 
multitudinous  influences,  the  strong  personal- 
ity of  MacDonald  not  only  makes  itself  felt, 
but  asserts  its  supremacy.     He  reflects  and 
represents ;  but  whatever  he  receives  from 
his  time,  or  from  past  times,  becomes  his 
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own.  The  flame  of  his  genius  fuses  into  a 
vivid  unity  all  the  possesridns  of  his  mind. 
There  is  not  one  of  tne  men  we  have  named 
touching  whom  it  would  not  be  incorrect  to 
say  that  Greorge  MacDonald  is  his  pupil  and 
disciple.  But  this  personality  is  an  ultimate 
fact,  and,  like  other  ultimate  facts,  it  admits 
not  of  exact  description;  it  is  the  indefinable 
something  which  is  the  secret  of  the  individ- 
ual nature ;  and  if  we  catch  a  glimpse  or 
two  of  it  as  we  proceed,  we  shall  do  well. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  one  thing,  that 
in  the  original  outfit  and  capitiil  on  which 
George  A&cDonald  has  traded,  the  contri- 
bution made  by  his  Scottish  birthplace  and 
training  was  considerable.  It  were  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  Scottish 
element  in  his  moral  and  intellectual  com- 
position; but  it  is  unquestionably  one  or- 
ganic  element ;  and  he  has  alreadv  given 
>  the  world  delineations  of  Scottish  sce- 
nery, and  of  Scottish  life  and  manners,  more 
remarkable  than  any  which  have  appeared 
since  the  time  of  Scott.  Whatever  the  ex- 
cellences or  the  defects  of  these,  they  have 
a  character  of  their  own ;  a  character  un- 
mistakably and  profoundly  Scottish,  and  yet 
so  strongly  diptinjguished  from  that  of  the 
Scottish  delineations  of  Sir  Walter,  that 
they  might  seem  to  belong  to  a  different 
country.  We  may,  indeed,  remark  in 
pasring,  that  an  interesting  illustration  of 
the  richness  of  human  nature,  viewed  as 
the  subject-matter  of  art,  and  of  the  opu- 
lence of  matejrial  for  scenical  description 
possessed  bv  even  a  little  bit  of  God's 
world,  is  am>rded  in  the  fact  that  Scotland, 
after  Bums  had  suns  and  Scott  had  writ- 
ten, presented  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new 
to  the  genius  of  MacDonald.  All  countries 
rich  in  river,  hill,  and  seaboard,  with  cli- 
mate advantageous  to  health,  and  soil  fitted 
either  for  vineyards  or  for  cornfields,  have 
produced  a  form  of  existence  favourable  to 
artistic  representation  —  a  vivid,  hearty, 
melodious,  mirthful,  earnest  life,  —  and 
poets  able  to  set  the  picture  of  that  life  to 
music.  So  it  was  in  Ghreece ;  so  in  Pales- 
tine ;  so  it  has  been  in  Scotland :  but  it  is 
an  astonishing  thing  to  sav  of  any^  country 
and  of  any  people,  that  the  materials  they 
present  for  artistic  delineation  were  not  ex- 
hausted by  two  such  writers  as  Robert 
Bums  and  Walter  Scott  We  do  not  af- 
firm that  George  MacDonald  has  as  yet 
earned  a  right  to  be  named  with  these;  he 
is  not  old  as  an  author,  and  his  genius, 
much  as  it  has  already  done,  has  not,  un- 
less we  are  much  mistaken,  achieved  ^  its 
masterpiece ;  he  has  not  the  broad  flashing 
humour  of  Bums,  or  his  mighty  stroke  in 


satire,  or  his  command  over  the  fire-foun* 
tains  of  passion  ;  nor  has  he  shown  a  power 
of  characterisation  comparable  with  that  of 
Scott ;  but  it  is  trae,  nevertheless,  that  he 
has  entered  a  province  of  Scottish  chanie- 
ter  and  manners  into  which  Scott  never 
ventured,  and  into  which  Bums  cast,  at 
most,  a  few  hasty  glances. 

All  that  is  most  picturesque  and  racy  in 
Scotland  and  Sootehmen  — all  that  lies  on 
the  surface  or  near  the  surface  —  was  ren- 
dered bj  Scott  Few  of  the  main  types  of 
the  nationid  character  escaped  him.  Bums 
struck  a  deeper  note  in  the  passionate  ten- 
derness of  his  best  lyrics,  which  seem  to 
come  from  '  the  heart  within  the  heart'  of 
Scotland ;  and  his  '  Cottar's  Saturday 
Night'  is  a  faithful,  unadorned,  most  ex- 
pressive and  impressive  piece  of  historical 
painting  &am  that  region  of  domestic  Ufe 
in  which  the  religion  of  Scotland  has 
played  so  benign  a  part  But  neither  in 
Scott  nor  in  Bums  do  we  meet  with  an^y 
delineation  of  the  religion  of  Scotland,  as  it 
frequently  displavs  itself  in  individual  na- 
tures of  thouehtfulness  and  emotional 
depth.  That  region  is  none  the  less  char- 
acteristically Scottbh  for  the  circumstance 
that  it  may  present  itself  as  a  reaction 
against,  or  in  the  way  of  reflection  and 
comment  upon,  the  especial  type  of  theolo- 
gy which  is  embodied  in  the  formularies 
of  the  Plresbyterian  churches  of  Scotland. 
Such  IS  the  religion  which  is  portrayed  by 
Greorge  MacDonald  in  David  Elginhrod 
and  other  characters  in  his  works,  and  it  is 
portrayed  with  skill,  felicity,  and  precision. 

David  Elg^inbrod's  version  of  Chrbtianity 
admits  of  bnef  and  definite  statement  In 
the  Bible,  in  the  world,  in  time,  in  etemi- 
tv,  he  will  see  nothing  but  the  expansion  or 
toe  interpretation  of  the  sentence,  *  God  is 
Love.'  We  have  the  key  to  his  whole 
creed  in  the  few  foUowing^words  of  conver- 
sation between  him  and  Huffh  Sutherland, 
a  voung  student  ¥rith  whom  ne  is  on  terms 
oi'^close  friendship :  — 

'  Bat  (sm  Sutheilaiid)  jou  seem  to  me  to 
make  out  that  God  is  notiui^  bat  love  1 ' 

'  Ay,  naething  bat  love.    What  for  no  1 ' 

'  Becaose  we  are  told  He  is  jost' 

'  Woald  He  be  lang  jast  if  He  didna  lo'e  us  t ' 

'  But  does  He  not  punish  sin  ?  ' 

'  Woald  it  be  any  kindness  not  to  punish 
sin  1  Not  to  use  a'  means  to  pit  awa'  the  ne 
ill  thing  fi«e  as  f  Whatever  m&y  be  meant  by 
the  place  o'  meesery,  depen'  upo^,  Mr.  Sutber* 
Ian',  it's  only  anither  form  o'  love,  love  shi* 
nin'  through  the  fbg4  o'  ill,  an'  sae  gart  leak 
{nutde  to  imk)  something  Yerra  difierent  ther^ 
by.    MaUi  rtdther  nor  see  my   Ma;;gy    [his 
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only  dsnebter] — an'  ye^l  no  doot  *ftt  I  lo'e 
ber  —  raitber  nor  eee  mj  Maggy  do  an  ill 
thing,  I'd  see  her  lyin'  deid  at  my  ftet.  Bnt 
aupposin'  the  ill  thing  ance  done,  it's  no  at  my 
feet  I  wad. lay  her,  bnt  npo'  my  heart,  wi'  my 
anld  arms  abioot  her,  to  hand  the  further  ill  an 
o'  her.  An'  shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than 
God?  Shall  a  man  be  more  pure  than  his 
Maker  1    O  my  God!    MyOodt' 

This  expresmon  of  boundless  trnst  in  the 
love  of  God,  with  resolute  acceptance  of 
evil  as  the  shadow  which  gives  complete- 
ness to  tiie  Tictor^  of  light,  is  accurately 
descriptiTe  of  .the  intellectual  groundwork 
on  which  many  a  devout  Scotcmnan  of  the 
present  day  has  learned  to  base  his  religion ; 
out  MacDonald's  knowledge  of  his  coontry- 
men  is  brought  out,  not  merely  in  the  state- 
ment of  David  Elginbrod's  raith,  but  abo 
in  the  account  given  of  the  relation  in 
which  his  peculiar  faith  places  him  to  his 
Calvinistic  neighbours.  There  is  considera- 
ble interest  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  worth 
inquiring  into  for  a  few  moments. 

An  Enijlishman,  tuminff  to  the  Cdnibs- 
mon  of  Faith,  the  principu  formulary  of  all 
Fk^sbyterian  churches,  and  reading  the 
chapter  *  of  €rod*8  eternal  decree,'  concludes 
that  the  relation  in  question  can  be  none 
other  than  that  of  irreconcilable  opposition 
and  frank  hostility.  *  By  the  decree  of 
€rod,'  we  read  in  that  chapter,  *for  the 
manifestation  of  His  glory,  some  men  and 
angels  are  predestinated  unto  everlasting 
life,  and  others  foreordained  to  everlasting 
death.  -These  angels  and  men,  thus  pre- 
destinated and  foreordained,  are  particularly 
and  unchangeably  designed;  and  their 
number  is  so  certain  and  definite,  that 
it  cannot  be  either  increased  or  dimin- 
ished.' Everlasting  death,  as  we  learn  in  a 
subsequent  chapter,  includes  *  all  miseries 

Siiritual,  temporal,  and  eternal.'  Tet 
avid  Elginbrod,  though  making  no  mys- 
tery of  his  belief  in  universal  redemption, 
and  even  in  universal  ultimate  salvation,  is 
deemed  sufficiently  orthodox  by  those  about 
him  to  be  asked  to  become  an  elder  of  the 
oonmgation;  and,  though  he  declines  to  go 
thislenfftli,  he  continues  to  worship  in  his 
parish  cnnrch,  and  puts  himself  in  no  atti- 
tade  of  antagonism  to  his  wife  Janet  and 
other  strait-laced  Calvinists. 

'  111  tell  ye  what  it  is,  Mr.  Smherlan','  — 
thus  he  explains  his  position  — '  the  minister's 
a'  richt  in  nimsel'  an'  sae's  my  Janet  here,  an' 
mony  mair ;  an'  aihlins  {perhapi)  there's  a  kin' 
o'  trowth  in  a'  'at  they  say ;  bnt  this  is  my  quar- 
rel wi'  a'  thae  word»an'  words  an'  airgnments  an' 
seemilies  as  they  ca'  them,  aa'  doctrines,  an'  a' 


that— they  Jlst  hand  a  pnir  body  at  airm's 
Icnth  oot  ower  frae  God  himsel'.  An'  tli«y 
raise  a  mist  an'  a  att>nr  a'  abcot  Him,  'at  the 
pnir  bairn  caana  see  the  Father  Himsel',  stan'in' 
wi'  His  airms  streekit  (Orttchtd)  ont  as  wide's 
the  heavens,  to  tak'  the  worn  crater, — and  the 
mair  sinner,  the  mair  welcome,  —  hame  to  His 
verra  heart.  Gin'  (if)  a  body  wad  leave  a'  that, 
an  jist  eet  fowk  persuadit  to  speak  a  word  or 
twa  to  God  Him  lane,  the  loss,  in  my  opinyan, , 
wad  be  nnco  sma',  an'  the  gain  yerra  groat.' 

This  is  said  with  reference  to  the  Calvin- 
istic  doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness,  bnt 
its  application  to  the  theological  views  o£ 
Dav^a's  aeighboikrB  generally  is  neither 
doubtful  dor  difficult.  David  felt  that 
practically  his  views  and  theirs  came  to 
mnch  the  same  thing.  So  they  would,  in 
Scotland ;  so  they  would  not,  in  England ; 
and  Mr.  MacDonald  shows  a  fine  sense  of 
the  differencis  between  Oalvinism  as  appre- 
hended in  £iM[land  and  Calvinism  as  ap- 
prehended in  Scotland,  when. he  represents 
David  Eiginbred  as  remaining  tolerant  and 
silent  in  respect  to  a  system  from  which, 
as  laid  down  in  the  Conf^ion  of  Faith,  he 
woidd  vehemently  dissent  An  English- 
man, reading  what  we  have  quoted  from 
the  Confeasion,  infers  from  the  words,  or 
rather  nnderstands  them  actually  to  say, 
that  the  tidings  of  salvation  throiu^h  Christ 
Jesus  are  not  to  be  proclaimed  freely  and 

Sromiscuoosly  to  mankind.  If  only  a 
efinite  and  unchangeable  number  can  be 
saved,  is  it  not,  he  asks,  mere  mockery  to 
crv  out,  *  MThoBoever  will,  let  him  come  and 
dnnk  of  Oie  water  of  life  freely  ? '  The 
Scotchman  is  probably  not  less  logical  than 
the  Englishman,  bnt  he  is  more  reflective ; 
and,  pausing  for  a  moment  before  he  repKes, 
he  decides  that  neither  mockery  nor  men- 
dacity is.  necessarily  involved  in  the  posi- 
ti<m.  In  the  fint  place,  the  preacher  does 
not  know  whom  God  has  chosen,  and  he  has 
not  the  slightest  ground  for  presuming  that 
any  man,  woman,  or  child  in  his  audience 
is  not  numbered  with  the  blessed.  In  the 
second  place,  it  was  clearly  stated  by  Calvin, 
and  is  insisted  upon  by  the  best  Calvinistic 
theologians  of  Scotland,  that  in  preacbinff 
the  Gwpel,  regard  is  to  be  had  to  Scriptural 
example  and  to  the  latitude  of  Scriptural 
offers,  without  reference  to  what  is  called 
the  decretive  or  secret  will  of  Grod.  Last- 
ly, it  will  be  found  by  all  who  think  out  the 
subject  that,  since  the  eternal  destiny  of 
God's  creatures  is  fixed  and  foreknown  only 
in  the  sense  in  which  all  ooneeivable  events, 
past,  present,  and  futore,  are  fixed  and 
foreknown,  tbere  is  no  reason  dedncible 
firom  the  striot^  logical  formula  of  Cahrin- 
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ism,  'Why  a  man  should  not,  without  qaestion 
asked,  open  his  heart  to  Christ  and  accept 
salvation,  which  would  not  be  equally  vakd 
to  prevent  him  from  sowing  his  field,  or  start- 
ing on  a  journey,  or  forming  any  resolution 
whatever.  The  practical  result  is  that,  in 
what  is  generally  held  to  be  the  most  Cal- 
▼inistic  country  in  Europe,  the  form  of 
preaching  which  an  Englishman  commonly 
understands  by  Calvinism,  that  is  to  say, 
the  express  limitation  of  the  Grospel  offer 
to  a  few,  is  all  but  banished  from  the  pulpit. 
The  Chalmerses,  Guthries,  Cairds,  Macleods, 
make  offer  of  salvation  in  the  ,name  of 
Christ  as  freely,  follyf  cordially,  as  was 
ever  done  by  John  Wesley.  It  was  this 
fact  that  was  present  to  the  mind  of  David 
Elginbrod ;  but  only  an  author  who  had  a 
nicely  accurate  acquaintance  with  modes  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  Scotland  would 
have  represented  it  as  familiar  to  his  mind. 
No  douot  the  faith  of  Elginbrod  goes  far- 
ther than  any  Calvinist  would  go ;  he  be^ 
lieves  in  universal  salvation,  thoush  believ- 
ing at  the  same  time  in  the  punishment  of 
sin ;  but  his  faith  in  the  tdtimate  salvation 
of  all  does  not  disturb  his  tolerance  of  what 
is  the  vital  and  energetic  side  of  Scotch 
Calvinism,  namely,  its  msistence  upon  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  and  its  free  and  eai^ 
nest  oners  of  salvation. 

For  the  rest,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
David  Elginbrod  is  to  some  extent  an  ideal 
and  featureless  portrait.  He  is  an  illumina- 
tion in  pure  colours  upon  glass,  rather  than 
a  livinff  man.  He  wants  bone.  Set  him 
beside  Davie  Deans,  and  the  lack  of  rugged 
force  in  the  characterization,  as  compared 
with  that  of  Scott,  cannot  fail  to  be  remarked. 
We  do  not  see  him  enough  in  action, 
and  what  we  have  of  his  talk  is  too  much  in 
the  wa^  of  set  speeches.  His  prayers  are 
exceedingly  beautifiil.  One  evening,  when 
he  had  been  gazing  at  the  stars,  his  prayer 
at  the  family  altar  is  this :  — 

• 

'  O  Thou  wha  keeps  the  stars  alicht,  an'  oar 
souls  bamin'  wi'  a  licht  aboon  that  o'  the  stars, 
grant  that  they  may  shine  aibre  Thee  as  the 
stars  for  ever  and  ever.  An'  as  Then  hands 
the  stars  bnmin'  a'  the  nicht,  whan  there's  no 
man  to  see,  so  baud  Thou  the  Vght  bumin'  in 
our  seals,  whan  we  sec  neither  Thee  nor  it,  bat 
are  buried  in  the  grave  o'-  sleep  and  fbrgetfa'- 
ness.  Be  Thoa  by  us,  even  as  a  mother  sits 
by  the  bedside  o'  her  ailin'  wean  (child)  a'  the 
long  nicht ';  only  be  Thou  nearer  to  us,  even  in 
our  verra  seals,  an'  watch  ower  the  warl'  o' 
dreams  that  they  make  for  themsel's.  Grant 
that  more  an'  more  Noughts  o'  Thy  thinking 
may  eome  into  our  hearts  day  by  day,  till  there 
shall  be  at  last  an  open  road  atween  Thee  and 


us,  an'  Thy  angels  may  ascend  and  descend 
upon  as,  so  that  we  may  be  in  Thy  heaveu, 
e  en  while  we  are  upo'  thy  earth.    Amen.' 

For  at  least  two  centuries  the  Calvini»- 
tic  theolo^  has  played  an  important  and  a 
curiously  interesting  part  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  education  of  the  Scotch.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  Hugh  Miller,  one  of  the 
best  of  judges,  that  the  influence  of  this 
theology  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it  has  done 
more  wan  aught  eise  to  give  his  countrymen 
that  habit  of  cool  and  penetrating  thought, 
that  reflective  sagacity  and  firmness  of  in- 
tellectual fibre,  for  which  they  are  famed 
throughout  the  world.  The  grand  point  in 
education,  whether  of  child  or  adult,  is  to 
bring  the  faculties  into  energetic  action; 
and  the  species  of  mental  activity  to  which 
Calvinism  has  prompted  the  Scotch  is  of  no 
ignoble  or  trivial  kind.  Under  various 
forms,  in  philosophy,  in  poetry,  in  mytho- 
logical dream,  in  theological  system,  sub- 
stantially one  grand  problem  has  pressed 
for  solution  upon  the  heart  and  brain  of 
man.  In  the  tents  of  Chaldsean  sheiks,  be- 
neath the  starry  heavens,  before  Job  was 
bom ;  in  the  great  old  schools  of  Greek 
philosophy ;  in  the  night  of  Milton's  blind- 
ness, wnen  the  vision  of  earth  had  faded, 
that  the  vision  of  heaven  might  beam  more 
bright;  in  the  mason-lodge  of  Tarbolton 
village,  where  Dr.   Hornbook  tackled  the 

*  new-fangled  notions '  of  an  eloquent,  dark- 
eved  lad,  named  Robert  Burns ;  around  ten 
tnousand  Scottish  firesides  in  the  even- 
ing, when  a  neighbour  stepped  in  to  have  a 

*  crack ; '  the  one  ancient  difficulty  of  *•  justi- 
fying the  ways  of  God  to  man,'  and  making 
out  how  love  can  be  the  law  of  the  universe, 
when  so  palpably  and  terribly,  wherever 
human  eye  can  reach,  *  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death,'  has  been  discussed.  It  is  a  question 
which  resolves  itself  into  that  other,  of  the 
origin  of  evil,  which  all  men  have  now  seen 
to  be  illimitable  and  interminable;  and  it 
is  not  bold,  either  in  the  way  of  faith  or  of 
scepticism,  to  affirm,  at  the  present  time  of 
da^,  that  it  will  never  be  finally  settled  in 
this  world.  Perhaps  the  urgent  and  practi- 
cal spirit  of  the  modem  a^e,  witii  its  wealth 
of  new  facts  fresh  from  the  .store-houses  of 
nature,  may  divert  the  minds  of  our  children 
from  speculative  questions  which  have  in- 
terested all  past  generations.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  certain ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  in 
merely  apprehending  the  alternative  posi- 
tions in  tnose  old-world  controversies,  in 
considering  the  arguments  on  one  side  and 
the  other,  the  intellectual  faculties  are  pow* 
erfuUy  exercised. 
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But  it  IB  not  merely  as  affoTdins  an  oppor- 
tanity  for  the  gvmnasdc  play  of  the  mind 
that  Calvinism  ngures  in  George  MacDon- 
aid's  descriptions  of  Scottish  character  and 
Bianners.  With  a  more  fine  and  sabtle 
touch  he  shows  it  as  incidentally  colouring 
and  modifying  the  course  of  life,  and  bring- 
ing oat  the  humours  of  character.  The  in- 
terview between  Mr.  Gowie,  a  simple-mind- 
ed pastor,  and  Annie,  a  girl  only  a  few 
years  removed  from  infancy,  whose  father 
had  recently  died,  is  an  example  of  this  sort. 
Annie  had  sone  to  hear  a  sermon  in  one  of 
those  seceding  chapels  in  which  a  more 
rigid  Calvinism  might  generally  be  counted 
upon  than  was  ramished  in  the  parish 
church.    Annie  is  the  first  speaker. 


•I 


'He  preached  a  ^ran'  sermon,  sir.  But  I 
haena  been  able  to  bide  mysel'  sm'syne.  For  I 
doubt  I'm  ane  o'  the  wicked  'at  Grod  hates,  and 
I'll  never  win  to  heaven  at  a',  for  I  canna  help 
fbrgettin',  Him  whiles.  An'  the  wicked  'U  be 
turned  into  hell,  and  a'  the  nations  that  forget 
God.  That  was  his  text,  sir.  And  I  canaa 
hide  it' 

In  the  bosom  of  the  good  man  rose  a  een- 
tie  indignatioQ  against  the  schismatics  who  had 
thus  terrified  and  bewildered  that  sacred  beine^, 
a  maid-child.  Bat  what  could  he  say  ?  He 
thought  for  a  moment,  and  betook  himself,  in 
his  perplexity,  to  his  common  sense. 

'  zou  haven't  forgotten  your  father,  have  you 
Annie  1 '  said  he. 

'I  think  about  him  malst  ilka  day,'  an- 
swered Annie. 

'But  there  comes  a  day  now  and  then  when 
yon  don't  think  much  about  him,  does  there 
not?' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'Do  you  think  he  would  be  angry  with  his 
diild  because  she  was  so  much  taken  up  with 
her  books  or  her  play  % ' 

'  I  never  play  at  anything,  sir.' 

•  ^ell  —  with  learning  songs  to  say  to  Alec 
Forbes  and  Willie  Mac  W  ha  —  do  you  think  he 
would  be  angry  thai  vou  dida't  think  about 
him  that  day,  especially  when  you  can't  see 
himi' 

' '  Deed  no,  sir.  He  wadna  be  sae  sair  npo' 
me  as  that.' 

'  What  would  he  say,  do  you  think  ? ' 

'  Gin  Mr.  Bruce  were  to  cast  it  up  to  me,  he 
wad  say,  "  Lat  alane  the  lassie.  She'll  think 
about  rae  the  morn  —  time  eneueh." ' 

'Well,  don't  you  think  your  Father  in 
heaven  would  say  the  same? ' 

'  Maf be  He  micht,  sir.  But  ye  see  my  fk> 
tber  was  my  ain  father,  and  wad  mak'  the 
best  o'  me.' 

'  And  is  not  God  kinder  than  your  father  ? ' 

'  He  canna  weel  be  that,  sir.  And  there's 
the  Scriptor.' 

'  But  He  sent  His  only  Son  to  die  for  us.' 


<  Ay  ^  for  the  deck,  sir,'  returned  the  liule 
theologian. 

Now  this  was  mpre  than  Mr.  Cowie  was 
well  prepared  to  meet,  for  certainly  this  terri- 
ble doctrine  was  perfectly  developed '  in  the 
creed  of  the  Scotch  (;hurch ;  the  assembly  of 
divines  having  sat  upon  the  Scripture  egg  till 
they  had  hatched  it  in  their  own  likeness. 
Poor  Mr.  Cowie  I  There  were  the  girl-eyes, 
bine  and  hazy,  with  tearful  questions,  looking 
at  him  hangrily.  0  starving  little  brothers 
and  sisters  1  God  does  love  yon,  and  all  shall 
be,  and  therefore  is,  well.  But  the  minister 
could  not  sav  this,  gladly  as  he  would  have  said 
it  if  he  could ;  and  the  only  result  of  his  efforts 
to  find  a  suitable  reply  was,  that  he  lost  his 
temper  —  not  with  Annie,  but  with  the  doc- 
trine of  election. 

'  Ganff  ye  hame,  Annie,  my  bairn,'  said  he, 
talkingScotch  now,  *  and  dinna  trouble  yer  held 
about  election,  and  a'  that.  It's  no'  a  canny 
doctrine.  No  mortal  man  could  ever  win  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  I'm  thinkin'  we  haena  muckle 
to  do  wi't.  Gang  harae,  dawtie,  and  say  yer 
prayers  to  be  preserved  frae  the  wiles  o'  Saw- 
tan.    There's  a  sixpence  to  ye.' 

His  kind  heart  was  sorely  grieved  that  all  it 
could  give  was  money.  She  had  asked  for 
bread,  and  he  had  but  a  stone,  as  he  thought, 
to  give  her.  So  he  gave  it  her  with  shame. 
He  might,  however,  have  reversed  the  words  of 
St.  Peter,  saying,  *  Spiritual  aid  I  have  none, 
but  such  as  I  have  give  I  thee ; '  and  so  offered 
her  the  sixpence.  But,  for  my  part,  I  think 
the  sixpence  had  more  of  bread  in  it  than  any 
theology  he  might  have  been  expected  to  have 
at  hand ;  for,  so  given,  it  was  the  symbol  and 
the  siffu  of  love,  which  is  the  heart  of  the  Di- 
vine theology. 

Little  Bed  Biding  Hood,  agitated  in  the 
deeps  of  her  small  being  by  the  fear  of  im- 
pending damnation,  on  account  of  her  ex- 
clusion fipom  the  number  of  the  *  eleck,'  and 
presenting  herself  to  her  parish  clergyman 
for  consolation,  is  a  figure  new  to  hterary 
art  and  not  without  interest  It  is  a  figure 
which  George  MacDonald  may  easily  have 
drawn  from  life.  The  worst  practical  ef- 
fect of  high  Calvinistic  preaching  is  that  it 
leads  precisely  the  most  fine,  tender,  and 
humble  souls  into  mazes  ot  agonised  self- 
questioning.  Beckless  men  and  women, 
of  strong  animal  propensities,  put  the  mat- 
ter aside  with  carelen  fatalism.  '  If  they 
must  be  damned,  they  must ;  if  they  are  of 
the  elect,  they  will  be  effectuallv  called 
some  day;  tJie  whole  affair  they  leave  in 
other  hands.  Persons  of  less  frank  and 
hardy  disposition,  but  perhaps  a  profounder 
and  baser  selfishness,  have  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  satisfying  themselves,  ailer  a  period 
of  real  or  i^ected  mental  suffering,  that  they 
are  of  the  elect;  and,  though  they  are  hence- 
forth generally  moral,  and  their  zeal  in 
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mkBioiiary  and  philaatiiropic  esierprifles 
may  be  counted  on,  there  is  to  the  last  a 
tang  of  selfishneflB  in  their  reli^on,  and  one 
duty  in  which  they  take  special  delight  is 
that  of  sympathising  with  God's  judgments 
upon  all  who  are  not  of  the  peculiar  peo- 
ple. But  the  conscientious  and  humble- 
Blinded  child,  and  the  young  man  or  young 
woman  of  specially  sensitive,  self-accusing, 
sympathetic,  and  tender  diiqxMition,  are  apt 
to  be  tortured  with  doubts,  which  to  them 
seem  profane,  respecting  the  benevolence 
of  Grod  to  His  creatures  in  general,  and  are 
prone  to  the  belief  that  they  in  particular 
are  not  among  the  chosen.  One  of  the 
most  delicate.  Kindly,  innocent,  and  beau- 
tiM  natures  that  ever  existed  was^  that  of 
William  Gowper ;  and  it  is  imposrible  not 
to  see  that  it  was  the  modesty,  the  noble 
diffidence,  the  self-depreciation  of  the  man, 
which  made  it  impossible  Ibr  him  to  belicTe 
that,  though  others  might  be  saved,  he 
could  be  anything  but  a  castaway.  In  the 
case  of  C!owper,  a  liability  to  mental  disease 
existed  firom  the  first ;  but  minds,  like  bod- 
ies, of  delicate  and  exquisite  organization, 
are  specially  liable  to  derangement;  and 
there  are  orobablyfew  eaniest  Calvinistic 
pastors,  eitoer  in  England  or  in  Scotland, 
who  have  not  been  perplexed  and  distressed 
to  find  that  precisely  those  of  their  flock  in 
whom  t^e  child-nature  most  prevailed,  and 
whose  emotions  were  most  tremulously  ten- 
der and  true,  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
attaining  spiritual  peace  through  the  Cal- 
vinistic  iheoloffy. 

George  Maci>onald,  however,  is  not  blind 
to  the  grander  aspects  of  character  which 
Calvinism  has  proiduced  in  Scotland.  In 
Thomas  Crann,  the  stonemason,  we  have  the 
Puritan  type  of  man  delineated  with  sympa- 
thetic and  masterly  skill,  and  it  towers  in 
lofty  pre-eminence  over  lower  forms  of  char- 
acter. *  Surely  it  is  something^  more  to  stand 
with  Moses  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  see  the 
back  ot  God  through  ever  so  many  folds  of 
cloudy  darkness,  tluin  be  sittins  down  to  eat 
and  drink,  or  rising  up  to  pby  about  the 
flolden  calf,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.' 
Child  Annie  could  see  clearly  that  Thomas 
was  possessed  of  some  ^  Divine  secret,'  and 
reverenced  him  accordinsly.  Perfect,  un- 
questioning, unfaltering  suomission  to  God's 
will,  iron  stedfastness  of  resolution  in  the 
performance  of  dut^,  entire  uprightness  and 
openness  in  all  deabngs,  absolute  fearlessness 
in  regard  to  any  power  in  the  universe  ex- 
cept the  might  of  God  — such  were  the  quali- 
ties of  Thomas  Crann.  *  Better  be  damned,' 
said  Thomas,  *  doing  the  will  of  God,^  than 
saved  doing  nothing.'    After  all,  Calvinism, 


when  yon  see  it  in  a  great  strong  man  —  in 
a  Cromwell,  for  example  — is  a  sublime  hatht 
It  is  a  sacrifice  of  bamanttv,  wi^Mat  ooiidi- 
tions,  on  the  altar  of  Godhead ;  an  «ecept- 
ance  of  God's  will  as  the  law,  of  God's  ffl^j 
as  the  end,  of  the  uoiverae :  but  that  wiU  is 
the  expression  of  infinite  rigfatness,  and  that 

Slory  is  the  realiaatioa  of  infinite  piod;  the 
nite  is  swallowed  up  in  the  infinite,  bnt  it 
is  not  lost — it  is  irradiated  and  transfigured. 

MacDonaki's  Scottish  heroines  are,  on 
the  whole,  hardly  equal  to  bis  heroes.  Mag- 
gie Elginbrod  is  executed  too  much  on  tM 
saint  and  angel  pattern.  Very  lovelv  she  is, 
and  not  witMut  a  certain  reoognisabie  Scot- 
ticism; bnt  she  is  too  good  to  be  atroo^ly 
interesting.  The  tranquil  approbation  wi^ 
which  she  beholds  the  love  of  another  woman 
for  the  man  to  whom  she  is  in  her  heart 
devoted,  which  love  is  vehemently  returned, 
is  not  according  to  the  instincts  of  the  fe- 
male breast.  Jeanie  Deans  could  not  have 
loved  a  fine  lady  who  bad  won  the  heart  of 
Reuben  Butler.  Female  weakness  and  fe- 
male witchery  are  closely  connected.  There 
is  no  piquancy,  no  raeiaess,  no  zest,  in  Mag- 
gie's character ;  her  sweetness  is  saccharine, 
and  cloys.  Her  fhther  calls  her  his  dove, 
and  the  epithet  is  appropriate ;  but  the  ft»- 
cination  of  dove-like  beauties  is  not  irresisti- 
ble. Annie  Anderson  is  better.  But  she 
also  verges  on  the  mawkishly  good,  and  she 
also  is  rather  too  angelically  impassive  when 
her  lover  falls  in  love  with  another  woom. 
She  is,  however,  we  repeat,  more  vigorously 
conceived  than  Maff^e  Elginbrod,  and  mt 
frank  confession  to  WilKe;  when  be  asks  ber 
to  marry  him,  that  she  has  long  loved  Alec, 
is  natural  and  characteristic. 

Cosmo  Cnpples,.the  learned  nondescript, 
hanging  about  a  Scottish  University  town, 
squat,  queer,  sparingly  supplied  wiUi  cash, 
and  ffiven  to  strong  drink,  is  a  powerful 
sketch.  A  drunkard  himself,  Cosmo  is  firan- 
ticallv  anxious  that  the  young  friend  who 
has  shown  him  kindness,  and  whom  he  loves, 
shall  escape  a  drunkard's  doom.  *  I  want  no 
companion  in  hell  to  cast  his  damnation  in 
my  teeth.'  He  is  a  classical  and  mathemat- 
ical scholar,  with  the  metaphysics  which  are 
second  nature  to  a  Scotch  graduate.  *  The 
hypostasis  o'  her,'  he  says  of  the  giri  he  had 
loved, '  was  just  perfection  itsel'.'  He  is  ul- 
timately rescued  from  drink,  —  never,  we 
fear,  mm  metaphysics. 

Ericson,  who  appears  in  Robert  Paiconetj 
one  of  the  latest  of  the  anthor^s  perform- 
naces,  is  a  still  more  careftilly-drawn  poitrmt, 
and  one  of  far  deeper  and  more  pathetic  in- 
terest. Noble  in  all  tones  of  mind,  gener- 
ous, tender,  aspiring,  Ericson  connot  lay  bis 
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mm  firmly  oa  truth  as  it  U  in  God  and  in 
ttie  God  man.  He  cannot  see  God  throiq;h 
the  obtcuriog  clouds  of  human  misery*  and 
his  impassioned  enthusiasm  for  the  goodf  the 
true,  and  the  beautiful,  finds  no  sure  centre 
to  which  it  can  cling.  As  CarLyle  says  of 
Leesog, '  he  stands 'before  us  like  a  toil  worn 
but.  unwearied  and  heroic  champion,  earning 
not  the  conquest,  but  the  battle/  He  can- 
not believe,  and  he  will  not  pretend  that  he 
believes ;  he  will  not  be  driven  by  mere  un- 
manly terror  to  force  himself  to  believe ;  he 
dies  in  hope,  not  in  &ith.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  finished  and  masterly  portrait  in 
the  whole  range  of  Greorge  MacDonald's 
works,  and  it  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  that 
he  has  made  great  progress  since  the  time 
when  he  drew  Davia  Elginbrod. 

SiacDonald  himself,  as  he  is  revealed  in 
his  books,  is  in  all  things  the  reverse  of  the 
sceptic  He  can  sympathize,  delicately  and 
deeply  syn^uithize,  with  doubt,  but,  for  his 
own  part,  he  seems  literally  to  be  destitute  of 
the  faculty  of  dubitation.  The  universe  for 
him  beams  and  blazes  with  the  light  of  Grod. 
He  will  not  hear  of  it  that  evil  has  a  chance 
in  the  world  of  his  Father.  The  central 
idea  of  all  his  thinking  is  that  the  universe 
is  but  subject-matter  &t  the  love  of  Grod,  a 
tree  to  be/  penetrated  with  life  to  its  remot- 
est branch,  to  be  thrown  out  into  eternal 
blossoming  of  holiness  and  of  joy,  a  lamp 
to  be  filled  with  Divine  radiance.  Nay,  the 
universe  is  but  the  embodiment  of  a  Di- 
vine idea,  and  that  idea  is  love.  *  Let  the  old 
heathens,'  he  exclaims,  *  count  Darkness  the 
womb  of  all  things.  I  count  Light  the  old- 
er, from  the  tread  of  whose  feet  fell  the  first 
shadow  —  and  that  was  Darkness.  Dark- 
ness exists  but  by  the  light  and  for  the  light 
But  (it  is  objected)  that  b  all  mysticism.  I^ok 
about  you.  The  dark  places  of  the  earth 
are  the  habitations  of  cruelty.  Men  and 
women  blaspheme  God,  and  die.  How  can 
this,  then,  be  an  hour  for  rejoicing?  They 
are  (such  is  the  reply)  in  God's  hands.  Take 
from  me  my  rejoicing,  and  I  am  powerless  to 
help  them.  It  shall  not  destrov  the  whole 
bright  holiday  to  me,  that  my  father  has  giv- 
en my  brother  a  beating.  It  will  do  nim 
good.  He  needed  it  somehow.  He  is  look- 
ing syfter  them.'  And  as  for  us  men  and  wo- 
men, our  part  is  to  work  together  with  God ; 
patiently,  unweariedly,  in  gladness  and  in 
sorrow;  lessening  the  evil,  increasing  the 
good,  pushing  the  triumph  of  the  morning 
on  the  borders  of  the  night.  Infinite  lyth- 
mic  activity  in  well-doing,  modnlated  to 
the  harmonies,  to  the  laws,  of  the  universe ; 
nnretting,  unbasting,  in  step  and  tune  with 
the  stars,  the  tides,  the  seasons ;  the  problems 


of  speculation  to  wait ;  the  mystery  of  evil 
to  be  solved  by  annihilating  it ;  this  to  be- 
the  rule  for  man.    Such  is  our  general  im- 

Sression  of  MacDonaid's  scheme  of  belief 
erived  fi^)m  his  works.  His  faith  may  seem 
to  theologians  objectionable ;  it  can  seem  to 
no  man  dead. 

*  Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire.'  How  reo- 
oncile  this  i^ith  the  theory  that  the  universe 
waU  light,  or  the  shadow  of  li^ht  ?  The 
words  lorm  the  text  of  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable sermon  in  the  hiehly  remarkable 
volume  of  sermons  which  MacDonald  has 
published.  The  *  consuming  fire,'  he  holds, 
*  u  love.  But  it  is  not  less  a  fire.  Nothing 
is  inexorable  but  love.  .  .  .  For  love 
loves  unto  purity.  Love  has  ever  in  view 
the  absolute  loveliness  of  that  which  it  be- 
holds. .  .  .  Therefore  all  that  is  not 
beautifiil  in  the  beloved,  all  that  comes  be- 
tween and  is  not  of  love's  kind,  must  be  de* 
stroyed.  And  our  Gk>d  is  a  consuming  fire. 
.  .  .  It  is  the  nature  of  God,  so  terribly 
pure  that  it  destroys  all  that  is  not  pure  as 
fire,  which  demands  like  puri^  in  our  wor* 
ship.  He  will  have  purity.  It  is  not  that  the 
fire  will  bum  us  if  we  do  not  worship  tiios ; 
but  that  the  fire  will  bum  us  until  we  worship 
thus;  yea,  will  go  on  burning  within  us 
after  all  that  is  foreign  to  it  has  yielded  to 
its  force  no  longer  wiUi  pain  and  consuming, 
but  as  the  highest  consciousness  of  life,  the 
presence  of  God.'  The  burning  may  be 
very  terrible,  but  it  will  not  oease  to  be  the  • 
burning  of  love.  Even  in  the  outer  dark-  • 
ness,  *  God  hath  withdrawn  Himself,  but 
not  lost  His  hold.  .  .  .'  His  heart  has: 
ceased  to  beat  into  the  man's  heart,  but  He- 
keeps  him  alive  by  ^His  fire.'  And  the- 
burning  will  go  on  until  impurity  is  bunU^ 
out  of  every  one  of  God's  immortal  progea^- . 
The  idea  of  etemdl  perdition  is  abhocsen^ 
to  MacDonald's  mino,  and  he  never  hest«> 
tates  to  proclaim  his  fhith  in  ultimate  restw 
tntion.  '  At  length,  O  God,  wik  Tbea  tuA 
cast  Death  and  Hell  into  the  lake  of  Ffke  *- 
even  into  thine  own  consuming  self?  ilaath 
shall  then  die  everlastingly. 

"  And  hell  itself  will  pass  away 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansiooa^  to  the 
peering  day." 

Then,  indeed,  wilt  Thou  be  all  in  all.  For 
then  our  poor  brothers  and  sisters,  every 
one  —  O  God,  we  trust  in  Tbee^  the  Con- 
suming Fire  —  shall  have  been  burnt  clean 
and  brought  home.  For  if  their  moMis, 
myriads  of  ages  away,  would  torn  heaven 
for  us  into  hell  — shall  a  man  be  more  mer- 
ciful than  God?  Shall,  of  aU  Hb  glories. 
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His  merc7  alone  not  be  infinite  ?  Shall  a 
brother  love  a  brother  more  than  the  Father 
loves  a  son?  —  more  than  the  Brother 
Christ  loves  His  brother?  Would  He  not 
dieyet  again  to  save  one  brother  more  ?  ' 

We  are  not  called  npon  to  disQoss  these 
opinions  from  a  theolc^ical  point  of  view. 
Mr.  MacDonald  would  not  shrink  from  the 
admission  that  he  looks  beyond  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  and  manj^  of  our  readers  will 
think  that  all  speculation  which  is  wise  be- 
yond what  is  written  must  be  thin  and  un- 
substantial. The  simplicity  of  the  Saviour's 
declarations,  reinforcing  the  decision  of 
conscience  that  sin  is  the  object  of  Grod's 
wrath  and  curse,  and  appointing  for  the  ob- 
durate sinner  a  future  of  calamity,  will  sat- 
isfy the  majority  of  devout  and  reverent 
minds.  If,  however,  we  would  apprehend 
the  scheme  of  thought  which,  in  poem«  in 
novel,  and  in  sermon,  George  MacDonald 
consistently  carries  out,  it  is  necessary  for 
OS  to  have  clear  conceptions  as  to  its  funda- 
mental principles  and  its  leading  proposi- 
tions. A  novel  in  these  days  may  be  any- 
thing, firom  a  system  of  theology  or  philos- 
ophy to  a  ^  nursery  tale ;  and  MacDonald 
does  not  cease  to  be  a  thinker  and  a  moral- 
ist when  he  becomes  a  novelist 

At  first  glance,  we  might  call  his  scheme 
that  of  Chris'tian  pantheism,  with  suggestion 
and  modification  from  Fichte,  Novalis, 
Wordsworth,  Maurice.  But  we  are  soon 
admonished  that  this  would  be  incorrect. 
We  find  him  speciallv  insisting  upon  human 
personality.  He  pomtedly  and  earnestly 
maintains  that  we  shall  know  and  converse 
with  our  friends  in  a  fiiture  state  of  exist- 
ence. With  his  whole  heart,  he  would  say 
with  Tennyson  — 

<  Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 
Eternal  form  from  all  beside.' 

But  there  is  something  which  we  can  rep- 
resent to  ourselves  only  as  a  combination 
of  Christian  pjantheism  and  Christian  mys- 
ticism in  his  view  of  the  physical  universe. 
To  apply  to  him  words  -which  he  uses  in 
descrioing  the  state  of  mind  of  one  of  his 
favourite  heroes,  *  Nature  reveals  herself  to 
him  full  of  life,  yea  of  the  life  of  life,  namely, 
of '£hxi  Himself.'  Nature  is  for  him  full  of 
symbolism;  voices  reach  him  firom  the 
depths  of  blue  air,  from  the  great  caverns, 
from  the  glistening  stars.  She  '  is  a  power 
of  life,  and  can  speak  to  the  heart  ana  con- 
science mighty  words  about  God,  and  Truth, 
and  Love.'  This  thought  is  constantly  re- 
curring in  his  works,  xhe  universe  is  for 
him  a  vision  of  God. 


Human  personality  nevertheless  he  will 
admit  to  be  a  greater  thing  than  nature. 
It  is  nearer  than  nature  to  Grod.  It  may 
be  said,  '  so  to  drink  of  the  sun-rays  of 
God,  as  to  radiate  them  forth,  for  very 
fulness,  upon  the  clouded  worid.'  But  with 
personality  enters  sin.  And  though  we  are 
not  aware  that  there  occurs  in  any  part  of 
George  MacDonald's  works  an  express 
defimtion  of  sin,  its  essential  character,  as  he 
conceives  it,  is  not  difficult  to  understand. 
It  is  the  assertion  by  the  human  personality 
of  a  selfish  will,  out  of  harmony  with  the 
will  of  God  and  the  law  of  the  universe, 
which  is  love.  The  Divine  Being  will 
never  absorb  man  into  His  essence ;  human 
personality  will  never  be  destroyed ;  bat 
the  evil  thing,  the  separating,  sectarian, 
stunting  element  of  selfishness,  will  sooner 
or  later  be  purged  out.  In  the  immortality  of 
all,  MacDonald  believes ;  but  he  appears  to 
hold  with  equal  decision  that  the  purifying 
influence  —  the  consuming  fire  —  will  con- 
tinue to  operate  upon  human  souls  after 
what  we  call  death;  and  its  operation, 
both  before  and  after  death,  may  involve 
unspeakable  mental,  and  we  presume  also, 
corporeal  anguish.  Selfishness  in  relation 
to  man  takes  the  form  of  unforgivingness ; 
selfishness  in  relation  to  God,  takes  the 
form  of  resistance  to  the  Divine  Spirit. 
So  long  as  these  continue,  repentance  has 
not  taken  place,  and  the  consuming  fire  has 
not  prepared  the  way  for  pardon.  It  is 
through  the  incarnation  and  death  of 
Christ  that  the  love  of  God  saves  the 
world  ;  and  as,  on  the  one  hand,  Grod  meets 
us  in  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  so,  on  the  other, 
it  is  through  humanity  that  we  rise  to  the 
conception  of  Divine  holiness.  The  notion 
of  one  morality  for  man,  and  another  for 
Grod,  he  indignantly  rejects.  One  of  thoee 
recurrent  ideas  on  which  it  is  habitual  for 
him  to  insist,  is  that  human  compassion 
cannot  possibly  exceed  Divine  compassion, 
and  that,  therefore,  no  sentient  being  will 
be  doomed  to  everlasting  pain.  He  never 
shrinks  from  maintaining  his  thesis  as  it 
presents  itself  in  an  extreme  instance. 
Very  characteristic,  for  example,  is  his  in- 
cidental discussion  of  the  case  of  Judas :  — 

' "  Father,  Ibrgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do,"  said  the  Divine,  making  esease 
for  His  mnrderers,  not  after  it  was  all  over,  but 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  dying  by  their 
hands.  .  .  .  Lord  Christ  be  thanked  for  that  I 
That  was  like  Thee  I  But  must  we  believe  that 
Judas,  who  repented  even  to  agony,  who  repent- 
ed so  that  his  nigh-prized  life,  self^  soul,  became 
worthless  in  his  eyes,  and  met  with  no  mercy 
at  his  hand,  <^  most  we  believe  that  he  coold 
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find  no  mercy  in  such  a  God  ?  I  think  when 
Jodas  fled  from  hiB  hanged  and  fallen  body, 
he  fled  to  the  tender  help  of  Jesus,  and  found 
it  ^  I  say  not  how.  He  was  in  a  more  hope- 
ful condition  now  than  during  any  moment  of 
his  past  life,  for  he  had  never  repented  before. 
.  .  .  I  will  not  and  cannot  oelieve,  O  my 
Lord,  that  Thou  wouldst  not  forgive  thy  enemy, 
even  when  he  repented,  and  did  thee  right. 
Nor  will  I  believe  tnat  thy  holy  death  was  pow- 
erless to  save  thy  foe  —  that  it  could  not  reach 
to  Judas.  Have  we  not  heard  of  those,  Thine 
own,  tanght  of  Thee,  who  could  easily  forgive 
their  betrayers  in  Thy  name  ?  * 


In  the  Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighbourhood, 
the  essential  connection  between  the  sin  of 
refusing  to  forgive  and  the  state  of  being 
anfomyen,  is  dramatically  exhibited  in  the 
mental  history  of  Cathenne  Weir.  '  If  ye 
fbrgiTe  men  tiieir  trespasses,  your  heaTemy 
Father  will  also  forgive  you.*  We  are 
prone  to  imagine  that  the' condition  of  for- 

g'veness  here  stated  is  slight  and  facile. 
I  a  vague,  easy  way,  we  all  seem  ready  to 
for^ve  those  who  have  offended  us ;  yet  it 
will  be  found,  if  we  consider  well,  that 
about  the  feeling  of  unforgiveness  the  very 
roots  of  selfishness  cling  in  the  human 
breast.  The  rankling  ^udge,  the  cherished 
hate,  the  secret  craving  ror  revenge,  the 
pride  that  will  not  quit  its  hold,  the  evasion 
tliat '  forgives  but  cannot  forget,'  the  reserve 
of  anger  afler  hands  have  been  joined  and 
lipd  luive  smiled,  this  it  is  in  which  the 
evil  in  the  heart  always  contrives  to  en- 
trench itself.  Catherine  Weir,  a  proud, 
keen-spirited,  ambitious  girl,  exquisitely 
sensitive  to  disgrace,  had  been  ruined 
by  George  Everard.  She  sinks  intr  con- 
sumption. She  knows  she  is  dying.  She 
will  not  forgive  him.  'That  you  have 
had  wrongs,'  says  her  clergyman,  *  and  bit- 
ter wrongs,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt. 
And  him  who  has  done  you  most  wrong, 
you  will  not  forgive.'  *  No,'  *  No  I  Not 
even  for  the  sake  of  Him  who,  hanginsr  on 
the  tree,  after  all  the  bitterness  of  blows 
and  whipping,  and  derision,  and  rudest 
gestures  and  taunts,  even  when  the  faint- 
ness  of  death  was  upon  Him,  cried  to  His 
Father  to  forgive  tneir  cruelty  ?  He  asks 
you  to  forgive  the  man  who  wronged  you, 
and  yon  will  not  *-  not  even  for  Him  1 
Oh,  Catherine,  Catherine!'  She  will  not 
She  will  drink  the  wine  of  her  revenge, 
thouffh  death  find  the  acrid  foam  of  it  on 
her  fip.  No  words  of  man  avail  to  brine 
her  to  repentance.  By  an  experience  of 
dread  and  an^sh  more  terrible  than  any 
she  had  previously  known,  she  is  at  last 


vanquished,  and  dies  forgiving.    The  whole 
delineation  is  masterly. 

The  scene  of  the  book  in  which  this  oc- 
curs is  laid  in  England,  and  the  characters 
are  all  English.  It  is  our  impression  that 
Mr.  MacDonald  is  to  the  fuU  as  much  at 
home  in  the  description  of  English  as  of 
Scottish  character,  scenery,  and  manners. 
Rogers,  the  old  man-o'-war's  man,  is  as 
weU  conceived  and  powerflilly  executed  a 
figure  as  any  in  his  Scotch  novels.  *  It  'ud 
be  a  shame,'  remarks  old  Rogers  to  his  pas- 
tor, after  hearing  him  preach  a  sermon  on 
trust  in  God,  *  of  a  man  like  me  not  to 
know  all  as  you  said  this  mornin*,  sir  — 
leastways,  I  don't  mean  able  to  say  it  rieht 
off  as  vou  do,  sir  ;  but  not  to  know  it,  after 
the  Almighty  had  been  at  such  pains  to 
beat  it  into  my  hard  head  just  to  trust  in 
Him,  and  fear  nothing  and  nobody  —  cap- 
tain, bosun,  devil,  sunk  rock,  or  breakers 
ahead ;  but  just  to  mind  Him  and  stand  by 
halliard,  brace,  or  wheel,  or  hans  on  by 
the  leeward  earing  for  that  matter.  There 
occur  particular  touches  and  passages  in 
MacDonald's  works,  revealing  a  singularly 
exact  acquaintance  with  those  prejudices, 
habits,  feelings,  which  constitute  the  atmos- 
phere of  social  opinion  in  England.  -  *  It  is 
a  fortunate  thing  that  English  society  now 
regards  the  parson  as  a  gentleman,  else  ha 
would  have  little  chance  of  being  useful  to 
the  upper  classes.*  This  is  wonderfully  true 
to  the  tone  of  sentiment  which,  quite  art- 
lessly, quite  without  suspicion  that  it  is  not 
Chnstian,  makes  itself  felt  in  English  soci- 
ety. It  is  really  a  conviction  in  many  an 
English  heart,  not  consciously  or  articu- 
lately held,  but  betraying  its  presence  by 
its  fruits,  that  the  Almighty  looks  upon  a 
nobleman  as  something  different  from  an 
ordinary  person.  Consistency  of  thought 
and  lucid  perception  of  the  tie  which  binds 
premise  to  conclusion  are  not  abounding 

Dualities  of  mind,  else  it  would  form  a  real 
ifficultpr  with  multitudes  in  England,  that 
a  supenor  order  of  clergy,  men  of  universi- 
ty education,  and  with  a  minimum  salary  of. 
two  thousand  a  year,  were  not  appointed, 
at  the  time  when  Christianity  was  first  pro- 
mulgated, to  take  in  hand  we  respectable 
portion  of  society  in  Palestine,  Corinth, 
and  Rome.  How  could  mere  Evangelists 
in  threadbare  coats,  city  missionaries  and 
converted  mechanics,  know  the  usages  of 
good  society,  or  gain  its  ear?  Here  is 
another  of  the  organic  facts  which  Mac- 
Donald's  penetrating  glance  detects  in  our 
English  system  of  hfe :  —  *  Let  the  gentry 
disclaim  it  as  they  may,  mere  wealth,  de- 
rived from  whatever  source,  will   sooner 
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reach  their  leyel  than  poor  antiquitj,  or 
the  rarest  refinement  of  penonal  worth; 
although,  to  be  sore,  the  oldest  of  them  will 
■ooner  give  to  the  rich  their  sons  or  their 
daughters  to  wed,  to  love  if  they  can,  to 
have  children  by,  than  they  will  yield  a 
iot  of  their  ancestral  pre-eminence,  or  ac- 
knowledge any  equahty  in  their  sons  or 
daughters-in-law/  Ana  the  essential  cause 
of  ail  this  is  correctly  added.  *  l^e  car- 
penter's Son  is  to  them  an  old  myth,  not 
an  everlastinff  fact  To  Mammon  alone 
will  they  yield  a  little  of  their  rank  — 
none  ot  it  to  Christ.'  In  GuUd  Courts 
MacDonald  enters  the  region  of  city  life  in 
England,  and  proves  that  ^ere  also  he  is 
at  home. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  to  define,  noth- 
inff  gives  occasion  to  more  meaningless 
talk,  than  difi*erence  of  national  character. 
We  have  known  men  in  England  who,  if 
portrayed  with  literal  accuracy,  would 
have  presented  precisely  that  combination 
of  slowness,  vigilance,  thrill,  shrewdness, 
and  substantial  integrity,  which  answers 
to  the  traditionary  conception  of  Scotch- 
men; and  we  could,  on  the  other  hand, 
name  men  bom  and  bred  to  the  north  of 
Tweed,  who  possessed  exactly  that  direct- 
ness of  speech,  firankness  of  bearing,  erect, 
straightforward  habit  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion which  are  held  to  distinguish  the  bet- 
ter class  of  Englishmen  from  natives  of 
Scotland.  We  would  undertake  to  find  a 
very  close  ori(jinal  for  Mr.  Armstrong,  the 
clergyman,  drawn  in  Adela  Cathcart,  among 
the  preachers  of  North  Britain,  but  none 
the  less  are  we  prepared  to  admit  that  he  is 
a  characteristic  and  admirable  rendering 
of  one  of  the  best  types  of  English  clergy- 


men. 


(  i€ 


I  declare  to  yoo,  Smith,"  says  Armstrong, 
in  words  which  are  more  vividly  self-descriptive 
than  any  we  could  furnish,  "  I  would  rather 
work  in  the  docks,  and  leave  the  churching  to 
the  softs  and  dandies;  for  then  I  shonld  be 
able  to  respect  myself  as  giving  work  for  my 
bread,  instead  of  drawing  so  many  pounds  a 
year  for  talking  (footfy  to  old  wives  and  senti- 
mental yonna  ladies ;  —  for  over  men  who  are 
worth  anything,  such  a  man  has  no  influence. 
.  .  But  if  there  be  a  living  God,  who 
is  doing  all  He  can  to  save  men,  to  make  them 
pure  and  noble  and  high,  humble  and  loving 
and  true,  to  make  them  live  the  life  He  cares  to 
live  Himself;  if  He  has  revealed  and  is  reveal- 
ing  this  to  men,  and  needs  for  His  purpose  the 
work  of  their  Mlow-men,  who  have  already 
seen  and  known  this  porpoie,  surely  there  is 
no  nobler  office  than  that  of  a  parson ;  ibr  to 


him  is  committed  the  grand  woik  of  letting 
men  see  the  tlioughts  of  God^  and  the  work  of 
God  —  in  a  word,  of  telling  the  story  of  Jesus, 
so  that  men  shall  see  how  trae  it  is  for  now, 
how  beautiful  it  is  for  ever ;  and  reoognise  it  as 
in  fhct  the  story  of  God.  Then  a  decgyman 
has  simply  to  be  more  of  a  man  than  other 
men ;  whereas  if  he  be  but  a  deigyman,  he  is 
less  of  a  man  than  any  other  man  who  does 
honestly  the  work  he  has  to  do,  whether  he  be 
farm-labourer,  shoemaker,  or  shop-keeper.*' ' 

Mr.  Armstrong's  practice  is  in  harmony 
^th  this  view  of  his  office.  But  can  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  state  of  things  in 
the  rural  parishes  of  England  faM  to  ap- 
preciate the  felicity  or  the  nice  correctness 
of  that  description  of  the  Sunday  ministra- 
tions of  average  country  cleivymen,  *  talk- 
ing goody  to  old  wives  ana  sentimental 
young  ladies'?  We  know  a  very  excel- 
lent, that  is  to  say  very  innocent  and  kind- 
ly curate,  who  performs  the  whole  duty  in 
a  country  parish  in  England,  and  whose 
sermons,  we  are  convinced,  have  no  more 
effect  upon  men's  minds  than  the  ticking  ck 
the  vestry  clock.  They  go  on  from  Sun- 
day tQ  Sunday,  in  unexceptionable,  monot- 
onous humdrum,  withoiit  any  definable 
character,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  leaving 
no  trace  upon  the  human  memory,  and  pro- 
ducing a  state  of  intellectual  and  nervous 
somndency  which,  if  the  mesmerising  influ- 
ence were  continued  for  an  hour,  instead  of 
the  regulation  twenty  minutes,  would  prob- 
ably bring  the  congregation  into  a  state  of 
dangerous  coma.  As  a  parson  of  this  kind 
Mr.  Armstrong  began.  The  tale  of  his  be- 
ing awakened  up  into  a  man  alive  and 
Christian,  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  brave 
girl,  who  thenceforward  become  his  IHend 
and  beloved  companion,  and  in  due  time 
his  wife,  is  one  of  the  best,  raciest,  manli- 
est, and  most  vitally  instructive  pieces  of 
writing  known  to  us  in  recent  literature. 

Mr.  Armstrong  has  observed  that  his  mo- 
notonous moral  sermons  had  no  manner  of 
effect  upon  one  of  his  hearers,  Miss  Uzzie 
Pavton.  He  is  nettled  —  as  it  is  natural 
and  salutary  for  a  preacher  in  such  ciroum- 
stances  to  oe.  Having  the  courage  of  a 
true  Englishman,  he  resolves  to  talk  to  her 
on  the  subject.  He  wiO,  with  mild  majesty, 
rebuke  her,  and  probably  make  some  im- 
pression upon  her  mind  —  she  is  a  most  in- 
teresting young  person,  and  well  worth  the 
trouble. 

' "  Tou  don't  seem  to  like  going  to  church. 
Miss  Lissie"— thus  oommenras  utt  apiritaal 
light  of  the  parish '*  Conftss,  now. 
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Toq  don't  like  mysennons."  "Do  yoa  like 
them  yourself,  Mr.  Armstrong  ?  "  Here  was  a 
floorer!  Did  I  like  them  myself?  I  really 
couldn't  honestly  say  I  did.  I  was  not  greatly 
interestfld  in  them,  further  than  as  they  were 
my  own,  and  my  best  attempts  to  say  something 
alioat  something  I  knew  nothing  about.  I  was 
silent.  She  stood  looking  at  me  out  of  clear 
grey  eyes.  **  Now  yon  have  begun  this  conversar 
tion,  Mr.  Armstrong,  I  will  go  on  with  it/'  she 
said,  at  length.  "  It  was  not  of  my  seeking. 
I  do  not  think  yon  believe  what  you  sav  in  the 
pnlpit."  Not  believe  what  I  said !  Did  I  be- 
lieve what  I  said,  or  did  I  only  believe  that  it 
was  to  be  believed  ?  The  taoles  were  turned 
with  a  vengeance.  Here  was  the  lay  lamb,  at- 
tacked and  about  to  be  worried  b^  the  wolf 
cleriaU.  turning  and  driving  the  said  wolf  to 
bay.  I  stood  and  felt  like  a  convicted  criminal 
before  the  grey  e^es  of  my  judge.  And  some- 
how or  other  I  did  not  hate  those  clear  pools  of 
light.  They  were  very  brautifuL  dut  not 
one  word  could  I  find  to  say  for  myself  I 
stood  and  looked  at  her,  and  1  fear  I  b«jB;an  to 
twitch  at  my  neck-cloth,  with  a  vague  instinct 
that  I  had  wtter  go  and  hang  myself.' 

He  does  not  hang  himself.  Then  and 
there  he  pxevailfl  oj^n  Miss  Pay  ton  to  as- 
same  a  right  to  be  his  adviser,  and,  animated 
hv  ber  to  a  decisive  resolution,  cuts  himself 
clear  of  the  coil  of  falsities  in  which  he  has 
become  entangled,  leaves  the  ministry  for  a 
period,  and  returns  in  due  time  to  be  a 
preacher,  not  of  the  goody  school,  but  of 
the  other  kind.  He  waits  until  be  can  wait 
no  looser ;  for  now  a  Divine  call  seems  to 
make  Doth  his  ears  to  tingle.  'Thoughts 
bcffan  to  bum  in  me,  and  words  to  come  un- 
bidden, till  sometimes  I  had  almost  to  re- 
strain myself  from  rising  from  the  pew 
where  I  was  seated,  ascending  the  pnlpit 
stairs,  and  requeetinff  the  man  who  had 
nothing  to  say,  to  walk  down,  and  allow  me, 
who  had  something  to  say,  to  take  his 
place.' 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  preaching--^-  we 
mean  actual  pulpit  discoursing  —  in  George 
MacDonald's  books ;  and  very  good  preach- 
ing it  generally  is ;  practical,  clear,  and 
Evan^icaL  From  the  tendency,  already 
sufficiently  indicated,  of  his  speculation  to 
the  high-flown  and  the  mystical,  it  might 
be  apprehended  that  his  preachers  would 
fly  too  high  ibr  the  business  and  bosoms  of 
men.  Bat  he  never  forgets  that  good 
preaching  is  a  thing  calculated  for  the 
hearer,  as  well  as  expressing  the  views  of 
the  speaker,  and  that  of  pulpit  luminuries  it 
holds  pre-eminently  true,  to  ive  the  image 
ofSwSt  — 

'  That  stars  beyond  a  certain  heiq^ht 
Give  mortals  neither  heat  nor  light' 


There  is  not  a  more  practical  sermon  in 
the  language,  than  that  upon  God  and 
Mammon,  in  the  Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neigh' 
baurhood.  It  would  not  startle  any  Evan- 
gelical congregation  in  the  metropolis  ex- 
cept by  its  pertinence,  depth,  and  vivid 
earnestness.  'In  the  name  of  the  holy 
child  Jesus/  says  the  preacher, '  I  call  upon 
you,  this  Christmas  Day,  to  cast  care  to  the 
winds,  and  trust  in  God;  to  receive  the 
message  of  oeace  and  good-will  to  men ;  to 
yield  yourselves  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  that 
vou  may  be  taught  what  He  wants  yon  to 
know ;  to  remember  that  the  one  gifl  prom- 
ised without  reserve  to  those  who  ask  it — 
the  one  gift  worth  having  —  the  gift  which 
makes  ul  other  gifls  a  thousand-fold  in 
value,  is .  the  sift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Spirit  of  the  child  Jesus,  who  will  take  of 
the  things  of  Jesus,  and  show  them  to  you 
—  make  you  understand  them,  that  is  ^  so 
that  you  shall  see  them  to  be  true,  and  love 
Him  with  all  your  heart  and  soul,  and  your 
neighbour  as  yourselves.'  There  is  not 
much  insistence  Upon  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  Biblical  similitudes  are  not  unfi:^- 
quent,  and  the  language  is  often  enriched 
by  Biblical  phrase.  '  If  I  could  get  them,* 
says  one  or  Mr.  MacDonald's  clergymen, 
whom  we  may  safely  take  for  himself,  *  to 
like  poetry  and  beautiftil  things  in  words,  it 
would  not  only  do  them  good,  but  help 
them  to  see  what  is  in  the  Bible,  and,  there- 
fore, to  love  it  more ;  for  I  never  could  be- 
lieve that  a  man  who  did  not  find  God  in 
other  places,  as  well  as  in  the  Bible,  ever 
found  Him  there  at  all.  And  I  always 
thought,  that  to  find  God  in  other  books  en- 
abled us  to  see  clearly  that  He  was  more  in 
the  Bible  than  in  any  other  book,  or  all 
other  books  put  together.'  The  supreme 
revelation  of  God  he  finds  in  Christ.  In 
Him  be  sees  what  is  *  eternally  beyond '  ab- 
stract truth ;  *  the  ideal  in  tlie  real,  the  liv- 
ing truth,  not  the  truth  that  I  can  think,  but 
the  truth  that  thinks  itself,  that  thinks  me, 
that  Grod  has  thought,  yea,  that  God  is,  the 
truth  being  true  to  itself  and  to  God  and  to 
man  —  Christ  Jerfos,  my  Lord,  who  knows, 
and  feels,  and  does  the  truth.  1  have  seen 
Him,  and  I  am  both  content  and  unsatisfied. 
For  in  Him  are  hid  all  the  treasures  ot 
wisdom  and  knowledge.* 

The  test  of  value  m  works  of  fiction  be- 
ing in  our  opinion  the  amount  of  troth  they 
contain,  we  are  but  slightly  interested  in  the 
question  of  Mr.  MacDonald's  sqccess  or  fail- 
are  in  the  construction  of  his  plots.  The  im- 
portance and  enduring  worth  of  Thackerav^s 
novels  are  closely  connected  with  his  habit 
of  almost  dispensing  both  with  plots  and  he- 
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roes.  His  account  of  the  Newcome  family 
has  a  strict  historical  value,  as  a  delineation 
of  domestic  life  in  England,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  our  confidence 
in  the  verisimilitude  of  the  picture  is  in- 
creased by  his  contemptuous  violation,  in  the 
fortunes  of  Clive  and  Ethel,  of  those  rules 
by  which  the  ordinary  novelist  arranges  his 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages.  Life  in  Eng- 
land, seen  through  the  medium  of  Thack- 
eray *s  sad  and  stem  philosophy  — this  is  all 
iiiax,  men  of  sense  care  to  look  tor  in  his  nov- 
els. On  like  principles  we  are  mainly  in- 
different to  the  way  in  which  MacDonald 
pairs  ofi  his  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  secures 
the  required  amount  of  winding  and  eddy- 
ing, fretting  and  foaming,  in  his  streams  of 
true  love ;  we  reserve  our  attention  for  the 
representation,  with  comments  annexed, 
which  a  mind  of  unquestionable  genius,  pro- 
found religious  feeling,  extraordinary  powers 
of  thought,  and  unbounded  human  sympa- 
thy, gives  of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 
But  whatever  importance  we  may  or  may 
not  attach  to  the  matter,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  George  MacDonald  is  not  specially  hap- 
py or  inventi\'e  in  the  construction  of  his 
plots.  In  David  Elginhrod  and  Alec  Forbes, 
substantially  the  same  outline  of  story  is  made 
use  of,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it,  to  be^n 
with,  felicitous  enough  to  entitle  it  to  this 
distinction.  Hugh  Sutherland,  who,  viewed 
from  the  novelist's  stand-point,  plays  the  part 
of  hero  in  the  former  work,  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  Margaret  Elginhrod,  is  favour- 
ably impressed  with  her,' and  makes,  in  turn, 
an  impression  still  deeper.  Margaret,  in 
fact,  loves  him.  He  goes  to  a  difierent  part 
of  the  country ;  is  introduced  to  Euphra 
Cameron,  falls  violently  in  love  with  her ;  has 
the  mollification  to  find  that  one  Count  Hal- 
kar,  of  the  sublime  scamp  species,  was  be- 
fore him  in  enslaving  the  lady's  affections ; 
witnesses  her  demise ;  and  then,  harking  back 
upon  the  milder  affeetion  of  other  years,  pro- 
poses to  Margaret,  and  is  accepted.  Alec 
Forbes,  who  b  both  really  and  ostensiblv  the 
hero  of  the  novel  called  after  him,  is  a  school- 
fellow of  Annie  Anderson*s,  likes  her  well 
but  with  no  particular  depth  of  affection,  is 
passionately  loved  by  her  in  turn,  leaves 
the  district,  sees  Katie  Eraser,  loves  her  to 
distraction,  is  cut  out  by  a  handsome  scoun- 
drel, clad,  not  this  time  as  a  foreign  count 
but  as  a  Highland  chieftain,  weeps  over  the 
sudden  death  of  Miss  Eraser,  and,  after  calm- 
ing his  nerves  by  a  cold  bath,  in  the  form  of 
a  trip  to  the  Arctic  regions,  settles  into  mild 
connubial  felicity  with  Annie.  This  is  rep- 
etition without  even  disguise.  In  cases 
where  there  is  less  of  the  appearance  of  a 


plot,  Mr.  MacDonald's  success  isereateir 
The  thread  of  narrative  on  which  the  tales 
which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  novel  of  Ade^ 
la  Cathcart  are  hung,  is  light  and  eracefol ; 
and  a  background  of  connected  incident, 
bearing  upon  the  personal  history  of  the  der- 
g}'man,  in  the  Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighbour- 
hoodf  pleasantly  reh'eves  the  serious  business 
which  is  transacted  in  the  foreground  of  the 
picture. 

There  is  in  the  genius  of  MacDonald  a 
strong  affinity  for  the  marvellous.    In  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  though  the  very  mista 
of  the  mountains  seem  now  to  be  rent  and 
dissipated  by  material  civilization  advancing  . 
with  its  steam-engines  and  its  railway-trains, 
you  may  still  occasionally  meet  with  that 
mood  of  mind,  characteristic  of  a  peculiar 
stage  of  intellectual  development,  in  which 
superstitions,  once  terrible,  continue  to  be 
half  believed,  and  to  furnish  an  element  of 
pictures^ueness  and  poetry  to  the  thinking 
and  feeling  of  the  people.     Goethe  was  in 
time  to  catch  the  last  gleams  of  this  popular 
poetry  of  the  wonder^l,  as  they  faded  from 
the  old  forests  of  Germany.    The  Erlkin^, 
with  his  streaming  hair,  which  is  already 
found  to  have  a  suspicious  resemblance  to 
the  mist  of  evening,  and  his  daughters,  who 
are  half  surmised  to  be  only  the  grey  willows 
shivering  in  the  dusk,  is  a  perfect  example  of 
the  legendary  figure,  which  once  oppresBed 
the  soul  with  awe,  but  is  now  becoming  pic- 
turesque and  poetical.    To  make  the  Enking 
adequately  terrific,  even  for  poetical  purpoe* 
es,  Scott  recommends  that  Gk>ethe's  poems 
should  be  read  by  the  light  of  a  candle  long 
in  the  wick  and  in  a  solitary  room,  about  mid- 
night.   There  are  still  Highlanders  who  be- 
lieve in  witchcraft,  and  second-sight,  and  the 
wheeling  and  marshalling  of  ghostly  armies 
on  the  moors,  when  their  tarns  glimmer  white 
in  the  moon.    These  things  were  i>robablv 
real  enough  to  MacDonald  in  his  childhood, 
and  it  is  an  advantage  for  him,  as  an  artist, 
to  have  known  as  a  &t,  perhaps  to  have  ex- 
perienced as  a  feeling,  those  emotions  of  half* 
painfiil,  half-pleasurable  dread  which  he  de- 
picts in  his  works.     It  is,  we  suppose,  slight 
praise  to  say  of  his  Portent,  a  Story  of  the  Sec- 
ond Sights  that  it  is  the  finest  piece  of  literary 
art  ever  founded  upon  the  superstition  it  em- 
bodies.   In  its  way,  it  is  a  masterpiece.    The 
execution  is  equal  to  that  of  anything  we  hare 
from  the  hand  of  MacDonald,  if  not  superior. 
In  language  at  once  nervous  and  splendid, 
with  rapid,  firm,  decisive  strokes,  never  loit- 
ering in  sentimental  digression,  never  intmd- 
ing  philosophy,  never  overdoing  description, 
he  tells  his  weird  and  awful  tale.    His  pen  is 
at  once  pencil  and  paintrbrush ;  for  we  behold 
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every  scene  and  every  figure  in  trenchant 
outline ;  and  yet  we  see  the  whole,  as  through 
the  rich  broodii^  colours  of  a  sullary  and  gor- 
geous sunset.  iSat  too-muchness,  which  the 
keen  censor  has  not  unfrequently  to  rebuke 
in  his  other  writings  —  that  accumulation  of 
rhetorical  and  poetical  efiect^  until  the  imag- 
ination of  the  reader  is  weaned  —  cannot  be 
complained  of  here.  The  sketches  of  hill 
scenery,  though  brief,  are  instinct  with  pow- 
er, ana  are  brought,  by  subtle  imaginative 
touches,  into  harmony  with  the  general  im- 
presion  of  the  piece.  The  *  great  mountain,' 
for  example,  of  which  we  afterwards  hear  so 
much,  is  at  once  thrown  into  the  sphere  of  our 
intellectual  vision,  and  invested  with  the  ap- 
propriate atmosphere  of  wonder  and  awe,  in 
the  few  following  words :  — 

'  It  was  a  mighty  thinfip,  a  chieftain  of  the 
race,  seamed  and  scarred,  featured  with  chasms 
and  precipices  and  overleaning  rocks,  them- 
selves huge  as  hills  ;  here  blackened  with  shade, 
there  overspread ' with  glory;  interlaced  with 
the  silveiT  lines  of  falling  streams,  which, 
hurrying  m>m  heaven  to  earth,  cared  not  how 
they  went,  so  it  were  downwards.  Fearful 
stories  were  told  of  the  gulfs,  sullen  waters,  and 
dizzy  heights,  upon  that  terror-hannted  moun- 
tain. In  storms,  the  wind  roared  like  thunder 
in  its  caverns  and  along  the  jagged  sides  of  its 
cliffs,  bat  at  other  times  that  uplifted  land  — 
uplifted,  yet  secret  and  full  of  dismay — lay 
nlent  as  a  cloud  on  the  horizon.' 

In  the  conduct  of  the  tale,  the  supernatu- 
ral element  is  managed  with  consummate 
skilL  There  is  exactly  enough  of  it ;  too 
much  were  as  fatal  to  success  as  too  little. 
When  a  modern  writer  introduces  the  su- 
pernatural frankly  as  such,  he  at  once 
loses  his  hold  upon  the  reader's  sense  of  the 
wonderful.  The  whole  is  felt  to  be  mere 
imaginative  plaj.  This  is  the  secret  of 
Scott's  failure  with  the  White  Lady  of  Ave- 
nel.  She  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with 
reaCty ;  and  the  wonders  she  performs  — 
the  resuscitation  of  Sir  Piercie  Shaflon, 
for  instance  —  strike  the  mind  aa  nonsensi- 
cal. Had  Scott  connected  the  lady  and 
her  performances  with  natural  sights  and 
sounds — mysterious  gloamings  of  light  in  the 
fforge  of  the  glen,  strange  echoes  from  the 
nol&ws  of  the  rocks  —  and  brought  out  his 

auasi-fiupematural  effects  hf  the  action  of 
^ese  on  the  excited  Jmaeination  of  Hal- 
bert  Glendinnin^,  the  whole  conception 
would  have  attained  a  higher  character. 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  Forsaken  Merman 
appears  to  me,  for  the  same  reason,  to  be  on 
me  wrong  side  of  that  chasm  which,  though 
yery  deep,  separates  but  by  a  step  the  sub- 


lime from  the  absurd.  In  MacDonald's 
tale,  that  deep  chord  in  our  human  nature 
which  responds  to  the  wonderful,  is  kept  in 
strong  and  sustained  vibration ;  and  yet  we 
are  never  fairly  out  of  the  world  of  fact. 
Between  the  associations  of  a  Highland 
childhood,  the  impressions  of  a  dream- 
haunted  youth,  the  experiences  of  an  ad- 
venturous, passionate,  and  strangely  circum- 
stanced manhood,  and  the  mystenons  phe- 
nomena of  somnambulism  and  complete  or 
partial  insanity,  there  is  no  lack  of  materi- 
als wherewith  to  construct  a  scientific  theo- 
ry of  the  dread  and  demon-like  agencies 
which  torment  Duncan  Campbell  and  Lady 
Alice.  It  is  in  this  subtle  blending  of  the 
real  and  the  imaginary,  the  natural  and  the 
preternatural,  tl»t  the  secret  of  success  in 
dealing  with  the  wonderful  lies  for  modem 
writers.  The  reader  of  Jane  Eyre  is  mys- 
tified, almost  appalled,  bv  the  apparition  of 
the  spectral  woman  at  the  bedside  of  the 
girl ;  but  this  is  nothing  to  the  shudder  of 
thrilling  horror  which  passes  over  him,  when 
he  learns  that  she  was  no  spectre,  but  an 
actual  livinc  thing,  which  might  have  throt- 
tled the  little  governess. 

It  adds,  perhaps,  to  the  fascination  of 
The  Portentj  that  it  is  not  didactic.  This 
can  by  no  means  be  said  of  Phantaites,  a 
Faerie  Romance.  It  is  didactic  firom  be- 
^nning  to  end.  Nor  can  we  adffirm  that  it 
IS  free  from  the  fault  of  too-muchness  pre- 
viously referred  to.  The  tired  imagination 
droops  her  wing  and  shades  her  eye  in  the 
bewildering  complication  of  its  wonders, 
the  dazzling  blaze  of  its  splendour.  Pal- 
aces shining  like  silver,  galleries  of  precious 
stones,  marble,  porphyry,  jasper,  agate, 
ranged  in  melody  of  successive  colours, 
demon  shadows,  demon  trees,  magical  foun- 
tains, magical  mirrors,  radiant  maidens  who 
beam  into  life  from  alabaster  through  the 
gradual  resuirection  of  music,  marble  stat- 
ues in  glimmering  halls  gifted  with  the 
power  of  leaving  tneir  pedestals  at  pleasure 
and  disporting  themselves  on  the  light  fan- 
tastic toe,  relapsing  into  the  serenity  and 
silence  of  stone  at  a  moment's  notice,  en- 
chantment, forests,  preternatural  oceans, 
knights,  giants,  monsters,  grottoes,  deadly 
combats,  victories,  defeats,  ghosts,  fairies, 
dwar&,  ghouls,  spectre-wolves,  grisly  phan- 
tomSf  amaze,  confound,  and  overwhelm  the 
reader.  Such  a  book  would  be  a  rare  boon 
to  a  German  professor  of  metaphysico-lit- 
erary  criticism.  He  might  puzzle  over  its 
meaning  for  fifteen  ^ears,  and  find  that  a*- 
the  end  its  deeper  significance  was  only  be- 
ginning to  dawn  upon  his  moral  consciooa- 
ness.    Happily  the  main  drift  of  its  teach* 
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ing  k  dlweniiU^  whlioat  eflfart  That  mA^ 
ishnetB  u  the  bane  of  monl  worth,  sad  ee- 
•entially  at  ▼ariaaee  with  the  nature  of 
love-;  that  action  is  better  than  speoolation ; 
that  oonoett  and  vanitjr  are  weaker  than 
bamiHt^ ;  that  presnmption  heralds  failure ; 
that  a  noble  death  is  better  than  a  degraded 
lifh  •—  these  are  a  fbw  of  its  main  positions. 
No  one  can  read  it  without  being  astonished 
at  the  power  and  luxnrianoe  of  Mr.  Mac- 
Donala's  imagination.  The  tone  is  perhaps 
too  nniform,  and  theie  is  a  lack  of  spright- 
ImesB  and  hnmonr.  In  such  performances, 
the  dement  of  hamoor  shonla  be  yery  pre- 
▼ailing.  The  pages  ought  to  sparkle  with 
fun.  xhere  are  some  traces  of  mild  satire, 
but  only  a  few.  '  In  a  wood  in  fidtyland, 
I  found  myself  listening  attentiyely,  and  as 
if  it  were  no  unusual  thing  with  me,  to  a 
oonyersation  between  two  squirrels  or  mon- 
keys. The  sul]9eot8  were  not  very  interest- 
ing, except  as  associated  with  the  indiyidu- 
al life  ana  necessities  of  the  little  creatures : 
where  the  best  nuts  were  to  be  fennd  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  who  could  crack  them 
best,  or  who  had  most  laid  up  for  the  win- 
ter, and  such  like;  only  they  never  said 
where  the  store  was.  l%ere  was  no  great 
difference  in  kind  between  their  talk  and 
our  ordinary  human  conyersation.'  Very 
mild  satire  this,  like  aerated  water  with  a 
faint  suspicion  of  raspberry  vinegar.  Bet- 
ter is  the  account  of  the  creatures  who, 
when  they  saw  a  little  girl  seeking  for 
wings,  absolutely  insisted  upon  throwing 
her  down  and  walking  over  her.  They 
were  of  blocks  of  wood,  roughly  hewn  into 
the  semblance  of  men ;  there  were  head, 
body,  legs  and  arms,  but  nothing  which  you 
oould  say  quite  corresponded  to  *  the  human 
fece  divine.'  When  one  of  them  rushed  at 
and  attacked  the  little  girl,  the  knight 
struck  at  him  and  cut  oflT a  leg;  but  the 
separated  portions  hobbled  to  each  other 
and  got  abng  pretty  much  as  before.  So 
the  knight  clove  the  whole  affair  in  twain. 
It  was  OT  no  use.  The  thing '  oould  not  be 
convinced  that  its  vocation  was  not  to  walk 
over  people.'  No  sooner  did  the  little  prl 
address  nerself  to  the  task  of  procuring 
wings,  than  '  all  three  parts  came  bustling 
up,  and  if  I  had  not  interposed  my  weight 
between  her  and  them,  she  would  luive  been 
trampled  again  under  them.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  Suddeidy  the  right  plan  oc- 
curred to  me.  I  tripped  one  of  tnem  up, 
and  taking  him  by  the  legs,  set  him  up  on 
hit  bead,  with  his  heeh  against  a  tree.  I 
1Mb  ddiglited  to  find  he  could  not  move. 
Whenever  one  appeared,  I  followed  the 
same  plan  —  tripfrad  him  up  and  set  on  his 


head.'  Who  or  what^  are  these  aingnlar 
monsters  ?  Of  the  critic  species,  we  sur- 
mise ;  human  in  rough  ontHne,  but  without 
features,  and  composed  of  wood ;  prone,  by 
irreversible  bent  of  nature,  to  walk  over 
any  gentle  child  of  beauty  that  looks  for 
wings,  that  dares  to  soar ;  incapable  of  per- 
ceiving when  they  are  lo^caUy  cut  down 
or  cut  up,  and  as  active  m  their  vocatton 
when  obviously  in  a  state  of  logical  dis- 
memberment as  before ;  reducible  to  silence 
only  by  a  right  adjustment  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  a  planting  of  the  skull,  natu* 
rally  ballasted  with  lead,  upon  tbe  kind 
breast  of  mother  earth.  This  is  really  an 
ezhilaratinff  contribution  to  the  natural 
history  of  toe  critic  species.  There  is  too 
little  of  the  like  in  the  worics  of  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald. 

Few  living  writers  can    compare  with 
him  in  what  is  now  one  of  the  most  highly- 
prized  and  carefully-cultivated   capacities 
of  the  literary  or  pictorial  artist  —  land* 
scape  painting.    His  descriptive  talent,  en- 
riched with  poetic  sympathy,  and  ever  ative 
to  the  symoolism  of  nature,  ranges  with 
marvellous  power  and  comprehenstvenesa 
over  the  phenomena  of  the  visible  nnivarsey 
drawing  forth  varied  tones  of  its  ordhestral 
music.     His  touch  is^  now  ^nd  in  its 
strength,  now   ezauisite   in  its  delioacy. 
From  the  glory  or  noontide,  when  every 
cloud  has  ffiided  away  and  the  temple  of 
immennty  is  filled  with  God  only,  to  the 
play  of  leaf  shadows,  in  half-light  of  tender 
green,  on  tree  trunk  or  weathered  wall,  — 
from  the  implacable  ocean,  scowling  be- 
neath black  tbunderclouds  like  a  diurk  eye 
beneath  shaggy  brows,  to  the  sleeping  well 
in  the  depths  of  the  summer  wooa,  —  frona 
the  death-like  peace  of  snow  in  winter  to 
the  rosy  gleam  of  summer  gardens,  the 
golden  now  of  harvest  fields,  —  no  appear* 
ance  of  nature  has  escaped  him.    Where 
Ihere  is  so  much  to  choose  firom,  we  have 
difiSLculty  in  selecting  what  will  do  justioe  U> 
Mr.  MacDonald.    Here  are  a  few  sentencea, 
thrown  off  in  gay,  sketchy  manner,  in  which 
not  a  few  touches  will,  we  think,  remind 
readers  of  Jean  Paul :  — 

<  The  season  went  on,  and  the  world,  like  a 
great  flower  afloat  In  space,  kept  opening  its  tbov- 
8and4bld  bhMsom.  Hail  tna  sleet  were  thinga 
lost  in  the  distance  of  the  year  —  stomiln^ 
away  in  some  fiu^ff  region  of  the  nordi,  tt»» 
known  to  the  summer  generation.  The  haiiaav^ 
flies,  with  wings  looking  as  if  all  the  flowar- 
paiaters  of  feiry-land  had  wi|Md  thur  bmshca 
upon  them  in  neakfol  yet  artistic  sport,  came 
forth  in  the  freedom  of  their  wilU  and  the  fiuth- 
fid  ignorance  of  their  minds.    The  Urds,  the 
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poets'  of  the  ammiil  creation  —  what,  tbtmgb 
they  uevBT  get  beyond  the  lyrical  I  —  awoke  to 
ateer  their  own  joy,  and  awake  like  joy  in 
others  of  God's  cMldren.  The  birds  grew  si- 
lent, because  their  history  laid  hold  upon  them, 
compelling  diem  to  turn  their  words  into  deeds, 
and  keep  ^<j;s  warm,  anu  hdnt  for  worms. 
The  buttsrmes  died  of  old  age  and  delight. 
The  greeif  life  of  the  earth  rashed  up  in  corn, 
to  be  ready  for  the  time  of  need.  The  com 
grow  ripe,  and  therefore,  weary,  hung  its  head, 
died,  and  was  laid  aside  for  a  life  beyond  its 
own.' 

More  expressly  pictorial,  and  yividly 
truthful  in  its  rendering  of  one  of  nature's 
grander  facts,  is  this  description  of  aurora 
borealis  on  a  clear,  frosty  night  in  Soot- 
land: — 

'  It  was  a  stUl,  lovely  night,  clear  and  fh>sty, 
wi'h^  yes,  there  were — millions  of  stiirs  overw 
head.  Away  in  ihe  north,  the  streamers  were 
shooting  liither  and  thither,  with  marvellous 
evanescence  and  regeneration.  No  dance  of 
goblins  could  be  more  1  iwless  in  its  Krotcsquc- 
uess  tbtn  this  dance  of  the  northern  lights  in 
their  ethereal  boauty,  shining,  with  a  wild 
gho^y  changefttlness*  and  feebieness,  all  col- 
oars  ac  oace ;  now  here,  now  there,  like  a  row 
of  siemler  organ-pipes,  rolling  out  and  in  and 
along  the  sky.  Or  they  might  have  been  ttie 
choras  of  some  gigantic  stringed  instrument, 
which  chords  became  visible  only  wh»n  mighty 
hands  of  music  st.uck  their  keys  and  set  them 
vibratiQg ;  so  that,  as  the  hands  swept  up  and 
down  the  Titanic  key-board,  the  chords  them- 
selves seemed  to  roll  along  the  heavens, 
thoagb,  in  truth,  some  vanished  here  and  others 
appeared  yonder.  Up  and  down  they  darted, 
and  away  and  back  —  and  always  in  the  drixsc- 
tion  he  did  not  expect'  them  to  take.  He 
thought  bo  heard  thcin  crackle,  and  he  stood 
still  to  lislea ;  bat  he  could  not  be  surj  that  it 
was  not  the  snow  sinking  and  crisping  beneath 
his  feet.  All  arouud  him  was  still  as  a  world 
too  long  frozen :  in  the  heavens  alone  wa^ 
there  motion.  There  this  entrancing  dtmce  of 
colour  and  ishnpe  went  on,  wide  bcneatn,  and 
tapering  up  to  the  zenith !  Truly  there  was 
revelry  m  heaven  I  One  might  have  thought 
that  a  prodi)^l  son  had  just  got  home,  and  that 
tba  malic  and  the  dancing  had  begun,  of  which 
only  the^r^ff  rhythmic  shine  coald  reaeh  the 
human  sense ;  for  a  dance  in  heaven  might  well 
show  itself  in  ooloar  to  the  eyes  of  men.' 

And  what  a  feeUng  of  the  moods  of  tke 
sea  ia  there  in  these  sentences,  wbiob  we 
find  soaMered  over  a  page  or  two  and  put 
tq^etiier  1 

'Clouds  bung  above  the  sea ;  and  above  tbe 
clouds  two  or  three  disconsolate  stars.  They 
(Alec  aod  Katie)  climbed  the  steep,  rugged 
steps,  and  stood  on  the  broad  wall,  hearing  the 
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sea-pulses  lazily  fall  at  its  foot.  The  wave  crept 
away  aH^r  it  fell,  and  returned  to  fall  again  Uke 
a  weary  hound.  There  was  hardly  any  life  in 
the  sea.  How  mournful  it  was  to  tie  out  there, 
the  wintry  night,  beneath  an  all  but  starless 
heaven,  with  the  wind  vexing  it  when  it  wanted 
to  sleep  I  The  wind  kept  coming  in  gusts, 
tearing  a  white  gleam  now  and  then  on  the 
dark  surface  of  the  sea.  Up  the  slope  the 
waves  rushed,  and  down  the  slope  they  sank 
again,  with  that  seemingly  aimless  and  result- 
less  rise  and  fall,  which  makes  the  sea  so  dreary 
and  sad  to  those  men  and  women  who  are  not 
satisfied  without  some  goal  in  view,  some  out- 
come  of  their  labours ;  for  it  goes  on  and  on, 
answering  ever  to  the  call  of  sun  and  moon, 
and  the  tierce  trumpet  of  the  winds,  vet  work- 
ing nothing  but  the  hopeless  wear  of  the  bosom 
in  which  it  lies  bound  tor  ever.' 

Very  characteristic  is  tbis  litde  visionarj 
picture- of  lovers  in  the  moonlight :  --> 

'It  was  all  moon  •* the  air  with  the  moon- 
core  in  it;  the  trees  confbsed  into  each  other 
by  the  sleep  of  her  light ;  the  bits  of  water, 
so  many  moons  over  again;  the  flowers,  all 
pale  phantoms  of  flowers :  the  whole  earth, 
transiuicd  with  reflex  light,  was  changed  into 
a  moon-ghost  of  its  former  self.  They  were 
walking  in  the  moonworld.' 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  there  is  a  little 
too  much  of  moonlight  and  of  dreamlight 
in  Mr.  MacDonald's  works.  His  landscape 
is  occasionally  deficient  in  that  distinctness 
and  force  —  in  one  word,  that  articnlate- 
ness  —  which  is  so  remarkable  in  the  scenes 
of  Scott ;  which  makes  us  feel  that  we  could 
lay  down  in  a  map  the  massive  promontory 
on  which  hung  the  wood  of  Warroch,  and 
the  very  rock  at  the  foot  of  which,  as  Dirk 
Hatteraik's  vessel  crowded  sail  round  the 
headland,  the  battered  corpse  of  Kennedy 
fell.  But  we  ought  to  respect  the  idiosyn- 
crasy of  genius,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  dreamy  and  aerial  medium  in 
which  MacDonald*s  delineations  appear  at 
times  to  float  is  connected  essentially  with 
his  greatest  gifb.  If  his  landscapes  seem 
occasionally  to  swim  and  waver  before  the 
eye  rather  than  to  remain  fixed  in  definite, 
well-arranged  breadths  of  li^ht  and  shade, 
we  are  fain  to  admit  that  the  prevalence 
of  the  subjective  in  his  habit  of  thought  — 
his  thorough  domiciliation  in  the  world  of 
ideas  and  abstractions  and  spiritual  things 
—to  which  this  vagueness  may  be  due, 
gives  him  a  singular  power  of  describing 
mental  realities  and  the  interplay  of 
tboiigfat  and  feeling.  The  bodiless  crea- 
tures of  the  brain  glow  into  visibility  under 
his  touch ;  he  can  depict  every  mood,  and 
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htunour,  and  capricious  cliange  in  the  boiiI'b 
atmosphere;  and  his  skill  in  making  the 
most  delicate  shade  of  thought  percepti- 
ble mi^ht  be  contemplated  by  metaphysi- 
cians with  admiring  despair.  Bat  he  re- 
quires careful  readmg.  To  a  hasty  glance, 
ike  most  elaborate  reasonings  of  his  Un- 
spoken Sermons  may  seem  obscure  and 
dond-like ;  *■  pageantry  of  mist  on  an  au- 
tumnal stream ; '  the  gorgeous  sweep  of  the 
vestments  of  Truth  as  she  passes  by  rather 
than  the  very  lineaments  of  her  face.  But 
if  you  look  long  enough  and  carefully 
enough,  you  will  find  that  MacDonald's 
most  fine  and  evanescent  touches  have  a 
n^eaning,  and  that  the  thought,  though  dif- 
ficult to.  grasp,  is  there. 

His  fame  as  a  prose  writer  has  thrown 
partially  into  the  shade  his  claims  to  dis- 
tiDction  as  a  poet,  and  we  are  not  prepared 
to  maintain  that  his  genius  is  so  essentially 
poetical  as  to  render  it  advisable  on  his  part 
to  relinquish  prose.  But  the  laurel  already 
round  his  brows  must,  we  think,  prove  im- 
perishable. There  is  hardly,  of  its  kind,  in 
the  language,  a  more  beautiful  poem  than 
his  Moiher-chUd.  It  has  the  truthfulness  of 
Cowper,  with  more  than  Cowper's  tender- 
ness of  sentiment ;  it  has  the  homeliness  of 
a  lyrical  ballad  by  Wordsworth,  without 
that  studied  flatness  to  which  Wordsworth, 
in  the  perverseness  of  his  theory,  condemned 
himseU  while  composing  his  lyrical  ballads. 
Tennyson's  Dora  belongs  to  the  same  class, 
but  ii  is  still  finer,  being,  without  exception, 
the  loveliest  pastoral  in  the  English  language. 
MacDonald's  poem,  however,  will  stand 
comparison  with  anything  except  the  very 
best  work  of  Tennyson.  The  figure  of  the 
child-mother,  true  as  a  photograph  to  Eng- 
lish life,  and  yet  with  tender,  idealising 
lights  playing  round  her  and  lifting  her  into 
the  region  of  art,  rises  before  us  in  homely 
beauty,  and  is  at  once  accepted  into  that 
sacred  chamber  of  the  mind,  where  memory 
guards  those  forms  on  which  the  heart  de- 
liglits  to  dwell.  The  solicitudes,  mishaps, 
alarms  of  the  nurse  of  nine,  as  she  carries 
her  baby  brother,  ^  almost  as  big  as  she,'  are 
naiTated  with  a  graceful,  smiling,  earnest 
gaiety  —  with  a  sincere  and  happy  sympa- 
thy —  with  an  aroma,  faintly  perceptible,  of 
the  kindliest  humour  —  which  lend  a  singu- 
lar fascination  to  the  piece.  Here  is  a  true 
heroine,  real-ideal,  in  the  blue  frock  of  a 
little  English  girl ;  and  such  heroism  is  to  be 
found  among  the  poor  —  perhaps  more, 
though  this  is  a  sad  thought,  among  the 
^'oung  poor  than  the  old.  There  is  a  pathos 
indefinable  —  Homething  between  a  smile 
and  a  tear — in  the  account  of  the  proceed- 


ings of  the  child-mother  when  she  returns 
home  after  her  misfortunes,  and  her  deliTer- 
ance. 

'  At  home  at  last,  lo  I  scarce  a  speck 
Was  on  the  child  from  foot  to  neds. 

But  she  was  sorely  mired ; 
Nor  gave  she  proof  of  griefs  unrest, 
Till,  hid  upon  her  mower's  breast, 

She  wept  till  she  was  tired. 
And,  intermixed  with  sobbing  wail. 
She  told  her  mother  all  the  tSe. 

"  But,"  —  here  her  wet  cheeks  glow-* 
"  Mother,  I  did  not,  through  It  all, 
I  never  once  let  baby  fall, 

I  never  let  him  go.'' ' 


If  9 


Others  of  Mr.  MacDonald's  earlier  poems 
were  distinguished  by  a  profound  thought- 
fulness,  a  peculiar  but  beautiful  vein  of  sen- 
timent and  a  linguistic  power,  which  mig^ht 
be  regarded  as  sure  prognostics  of  the  rise  of  a 
new-star  on  the  horizon  of  letters.  In  the 
Hidden  Life,  the  eflTect  of  one  great  emotion- 
al experience  in  modifying  the  character  and 
in  determining  the  course  of  life,  is  delineated 
with  a  beautiful  tenderness  of  sympathy,  and 
the  softest  glow  of  quiet  colour.  The  snb- 
ject  was  unpromising,  and  it  was  probably 
impossible  to  handle  it  so  as  to  produce  a 
popular  poem,  but  the  piece  will  long  con- 
tinue to  afibrd  delight  to  gentle  and  reflec- 
tive minds,  and  is  a  thoroughly  characteris- 
tic performance  of  the  author.  Its  one  inci- 
dent is  the  meeting  of  the  hero  and  a  beau- 
tiful woman.  Her  loveliness  stamped  itself 
upon  heart  and  brain,  and  that  one  gleam 
ot  radiant  beauty  became  to  htm  his  des- 
tiny. 

'  I  cannot  tell 
In  words  the  tenderness  that  glowed  across 
His  bosom  — burned  it  dean  i^  word  and 
thought' 

He  died  early,  and  when  he  found  himself 
dying,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  lady,  who 
occupied  a  different  station  in  life  from  his, 
and  whom  he  had  never  seen  a  second  time, 
telling  her  what  an  influence  she  had  ex- 
erted upon  his  life.  Pensive  resignatton 
and  serene  sadness,  smiling  sometimes,  laugh- 
ing never -^  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  work. 

'  God ,  give  us  heaven.    Bemember  our  poor 

hearts. 
We  never  grasp  the  aenith  of  the  time ; 
We  find  no  spnng,  except  in  winter  prayecs.' 

Another  remarkable  poem  of  Mr.  Mac* 
Donald's  early  time  is  a  Dream  tokhin  a 
Dream.  Little  as  the  title  is  adapted  to 
suggest  the  fact,  the  descriptions  are  sternly 
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realistic.  Here  w  a  picture  of  a  town  on  a 
wet  morninnf  in  the  Black  Country,  and  of 
two  operatives,  a  man  and  a  woman,  going 
to  their  work,  which  seems  to  us  marked  by 
great  attd  various  power :  — 

'  It  was  a  drizzly  morning  where  I  stood. 

The  cloud  had  sank,  and  filled  with  fold  on 

fold 
The  chimneyed  city;  so  the  smoke  rose  not, 
But  spread  diluted  in  the  cloud,  and  fell 
A  black  precipitate  on  miry  streets, 
Where  dim  grey  faces  vision-like  went  by, 
But  half  awake,  half  satisfied  with  sleep. 
Slave-engines  had  begun  their  ceaseless  growl 
Of  labour.    Iron  bands  and  huge  stone  blocks 
That  held  them  to  their  task,  strained,  shook, 

until 
The  city  trembled.    Those  pale-visaged  forms 
Were  hastening  on    to    feed   their  groaning 

strength 
With  labour  to  the  full. 

Look  !  there  they  come, 
Poor  amid  poverty ;  she  with  her  gown 
Drawn  over  her  meek  head  ;  he  trying  much. 
But  fruitless  half  to  shield  her  from  the  rain. 
They  enter  the  wide  gates,  amid  the  jar. 
And  clash  and  thunder  of  the  awfiil  force 
That,  conquering  force,  still  vibrates  on  as  if 
With  an  excess  of  power,  hungry  for  work. 
With  differing  strength  to  difierent  tasks  they 

part. 
To  be  the  soul  of  knowledge  unto  strength ; 
For  man  hn^  eked  his  body  out  with  wheels, 
And  cranks,  and  belts,  and  levers,  pinions, 

screws,  — 
One  body  all,  pervaded  still  with  life 
From  man  the  maker's  will.    Mid  keen-eyed 

men, 
Thin-fetitured  and  exact,  his  part  is  found  ; 
liers  where  the  dusk  air  shines  with  lustrous 

eyes. 
And   there   they   laboured  through   the 

murky  day. 
Whose  air  Vas  livid  mist,  their  only  breath, 
Foul  floating  dust  of  swift  revolving  wheels 
And  feathery  spoil  of  fast  contorted  threads 
Making  a  sultry  chaos  in  the  sun.' 

For  stem  truth  of  painting  this  will 
rank  with  the  best  work  of  Crabbe,  and 
Crabbe  never  reached  its  level  in  thought. 
Indeed  we  know  no  poetry  in  which  the 
oppressive  and  stifling  influence  of  mechan- 
ism, when  it  is  a  mere  brute  force, 

A  horror,  as  of  power  without  a  soul. 
Dark,  undefined,  and  mighty  unto  ill, 

is  so  deeply  realized  as  in  that  of  MacDon- 
ald.  Scattered  here  and  there  throughont 
the  Tolumes,  you  meet  with  deep  and 
beautiful  thoughts. 

'  Better  than  thrill  a  listening  crowd. 
Sit  at  a  wise  man's  feet; 


But  better  teach  a  child,  than  toil 
To  make  thyself  complete.' 

This  raises  us  into  a  loftier  atmosphere 
than  Groethe's  most  elaborate  exaltarion  of 
his  ideal  of  self-culture.  And  could  there 
be  a  kindlier,  or  finer,  or  trper  glance  into 
the  philosophy  of  mob-rerolntions  than 
this :  — 

'  Wild  waves,  ruled  by  wilder  winds. 
Which  call  themselves  the  free  ? ' 

Within  and  Without^  which  ought  to  have 
been  called  Count  Julian^  —  Mr.  MacDon- 
aid,  by  the  way,  is  singularly  unfortunate  in 
his  titles,  —  is  a  dramatic  poem.  It  was 
one  of  his  earliest  efforts,  and  he  evidently 
took  ^at  pains  with  it ;  but  it  is  defectiye. 
We  tire,  dreadfully,  of  the  Count ;  and  the 

Proportion  of  incident  to  talk  is  too  small, 
'he  child,  Lily,  is,  however,  an  excjuisitely 
beautiful  delineation ;  and  when  Julian  and 
she  die,  and  Lilia,  the  wife  and  mother, 
remains  behind,  the  thought  of  their  pres- 
ence as  spirits,  who  wait  upon  her,  and 
make  her  half-sensible  that  tney  are  near 
her,  is  worked  out  with  delicate  felicity  :  — 

'  Lilia.    "  Oh  I  are  they  dead  ?  Is  it  possible  ? 
I  feel 

As  if  they  were  so  near  me  1  Speak 
again, 

Sweet  voices !  comfort  me ;  I  need 
it,  dear  ones ! " 
Julian  (sings).  **  Come  away  1  above  the  storm 

Ever  shines  the  blue ; 
Come  away  1  beyond  the  form 
Ever  lies  the  true." 
Lilt  (sings).    "  Mother,  darling,  do  not  weep ; 

All  I  cAunot  tell : 
By  and  by  you'll  go  to  sleep. 
And  you'll  wake  so  well.*' ' 

Of  the  volume  of  poems  with  which  Mr. 
MacDonald  has  presented  the  world  this 
Christmas  season,  we  cannot  speak  in  terms 
of  unqualified  commendation.  They  ap- 
pear to  us  —  if  we  must  confess  it  —  to 
prove  that  his  genius  has  taken  the  bent  of 
prose.  At  all  events,  the  power  displayed 
in  Alec  Forbes  and  Robert  Fcdconer  is  very 
much  higher  than*  the  average  power  of 
these  pieces.  They  do  not  appear  to  us  to 
have  concentrated  in  them  the  whole  en- 
ergy of  the  author's  mind  ;  and  bis  reputa- 
tion as  a  iK>et  must  still  rest  mainly  upon 
his  earlier  works.  He  will  have  to  recol- 
lect that  Apollo,  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
sings,  though  young,  is  *  intolerably  severe.' 
It  is  in  the  travail  of  the  soul  —  a  travail 
which  is  a  mysterious,  indefinable  mingling 
of  agony  and  joy  —  that  the  perfect  poem 
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is  born.  There  are  beautiful  tones  ^nd 
touches  in  this  volume ;  but  the  pieces  par- 
take too  much,  on  the  whole,  or  the  char- 
acter of  occasional  verses.  Mr.  Mac  Donald's 
popularity  is  a  suare  to  him.  When  a  man 
Knows  ths^t  every  thought  or  fancy  which  lie 
chooses  to  throw  into  rhyme  become  forth- 
with convertible  into  cash,  he  is  apt  to  for- 
get the  intolerable  severity  of  Apollo. 
Syrens,  in  the  singular  modem  form  of 
publishers  waving  vou  on  with  hatfuls  of 
money,  are  as  hostile  as  the  old  Syrens  to 
the  melodious  Nine.  Byron  spoke  with  a 
kind  of  ironical  regret  of  his  being  looked 
npon  by  his  publisher  in  the  light  ot  a  pack- 
horse,  or  ass,  or  *  any  thing  that  is  his.'  .  If 
Mr.  MacDonald  intends  the  highest  flights 
of  poetry,  he  must  brace  himself  to  sterner 
effort  than  this  new  volume  reveals.  Here 
are  some  fine  stanzas  from  it,  on  the  Sum- 
mer Night :  — 

*  What  art  thou,  gathering  dusky,  cool, 

In  slow  gradation  fine  ? 
Death's  lovely  shadow,  flickering  full 
Of  eyes  about  to  shine  1 

*  The  weary  day  gone  down  below. 

Thou  leanest  o'er  his  grave, 
Berolving  all  the  vanish'd  show 
The  gradous  splendour  gave. 

'  Thou  art  the  woman,  I  will  say, 

Dark-browed  with  luminous  eyes. 
Of  whom  is  bom  the  mighty  Day, 
That  fights,  and  saves,  and  dies. 

'For  action  sleeps  with  sleeping  light. 
Calm  thought  awakes  with  thee  : 
Each  soul  becomes  a  Kummer  night, 
With  stars  that  shine  and  see." 

On  the  whole,  the  tendency  of  these  books, 
prose  and  poetical,  is  sound  and  healthful, 
lou  may  call  them,  with  considerate  empha- 
sis, good  books.  They  are  pervaded  by  a 
spirit  of  faith  and  joy ;  the  author  rejoices 
always ;  he  seems  to  have  an  angelic  inca- 
pacity of  beins  unhappy.  He  looks  over 
the  world  as  through  the  eye-lids  of  the 
morning,  and  finds  it  very  beautiful  and 
very  good.  He  has  an  unlimited  capacity 
of  hoping  and  loving,  a  limited  capacity  of 
hating,  lie  does,  grandly  and  rightly,  detest 
Sterne.  He  flings  him  out.  Lie  there,  thou 
maudlin  hypocrite ;  thou  profane  and  false 
and  unclean  thing ;  lie  there  on  the  dunghill 
of  the  world !  But  we  do  not  remember 
that  there  is  more  than  a  gonial  heat  in  his 
hatred  for  other  person  or  thing.  He  be- 
lieves in  God  and  in  man,  and  will  not  have 
it  tliat  they  are  so  wide  apart  as  some  the- 
ologianh  would  make  it  appear.     He  believes 


in  goodness,  in  virtue,  and  that  Q^  the  right 
sort,  masculine  yet  gentle,  pure  yet  strong  ; 
Christian  virtue,  not  pagan;  the  centre  of 
his  ethical  system  is  love  for  God  and  love 
for  man ;  the  centre  of  his  actual  universe  is 
the  €rod-man.  But,  in  particular,  the  genial, 
sunny,  rejoicing  spirit  of  these  books  is 
healthful  and  beneficial  at  a  time  when  wea- 
riness and  disappointment  an^  brooding  pain 
cast  strange  shadows  over  the  noblest  minds. 
There  is  a  cry  as  of  despair  in  much  of  our 
literature ;  a  cry  which  is  loud  and  bitter  in 
the  latest  works  of  Ruskin  and  Carlyle. 
With  our  much  cultivation  we  have  overlaid 
the  simple,  original  instincts  of  our  nature; 
we  want  better  bread  than  is  baked  with 
wheat,  better  proof  of  God,  freedom,  immor- 
tality than  exists  in  the  very  structure  of 
our  nature,  and  in  the  first  flash  of  the  uni- 
verse, illuminated  as  it  is  with  Deity,  upon 
our  eyes.  A  child-like^  believing,  rejoicing, 
yet  brave  and  powerful  nature  like  Mac- 
Donald's  is  SI  days  like*  these,  a  very  pre- 
cious boon  of  Heaven. 


From  Macmillan'fl  Uagazlne. 
LADT   MACBBTH. 

BT  FANNY  KEMBLK« 

In  a  momentary  absence  of  memory,  a 
friend  of  mine  once  suggested  to  me  the  idea 
that  Lady  Macbeth's  exclamation  in  the 
sleeping  scene  —  "  The  Thane  of  Fife  had 
a  wife;  where  is  she  now  ?**  —  was  a  con- 
science-stricken reference  to  herself,  and  her 
own  lost  condition.  Of  course,  the  hypoth- 
esis was  immediately  abandoned  on  the  recol- 
lection that  Macbeth  never  had  been  Thane 
of  Fife,  and  that  it  is  Macdufl^s  slaughtered 
mate  Lady  Macbeth  is  dreaming  of,  —  the 
poor  dame  who,  with  all  her  pretty  chickens, 
was  destroyed  at  one  fell  swoop  by  Macbeth's 
murderous  cruelty. 

The  conversation  that  ensued  led  me  to 
reflect  on  this  mistaken  suggestion  of  my 
friend,  as  involving  a  much  deeper  mistake 
—  an  important  psychological  error.  Not 
only  the  fact  was  not  as  suggested,  but  a  fact 
of  that  nature — viz.  an  accusing  return 
upon  herself  by  Lady  Macbeth  —  could  not 
be.  Lady  Macbeth,  even  in  her  sleep,  has 
no  qualms  of  conscience ;  her  remorse  takes 
none  of  the  tenderer  forms  akin  to  repent- 
ance, nor  the  weaker  ones  allied  to  fear,, 
from  the  purauit  of  which  the  tortured  soul, 
seeking  where   to   hide   itself,   not   seldom 
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escapes  into    the  boandless  wilderness  of 
madness. 

A  very  able  article,  published  some  years 
ago  in  the  National  Review,  on  the  character 
of  Lady  Macbetli,  insists  much  upon  an  opin- 
ion that  she  died  of  remorse,  as  some  pallia- 
tion of  her  crimes,  and  mitigation  of  our  de- 
testation of  them.  That  she  died  of  mcked- 
nesn  would  be,  I  think,  a  juster  verdict.  Re- 
moi'se  is  consciousness  of  guilt,  — oflen, 
indeed,  no  more  akin  to  saving  contrition 
than  the  faith  of  devils,  who  tremble  and 
bt'liove,  is  to  saving  faith,  —  but  stjfl  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  I  and  that  I  think  Lady 
Macbeth  never  had ;  though  the  unrecognised 
pressure  of  her  great  guilt  killed  her.  I 
think  her  life  was  destroyed  by  sin  as  by  a 
disease  of  which  she  was  unconscious,  and 
that  she  died  of  a  broken  heart,  while  the 
impenetrable  resolution  of  her  will  remained 
unoowed.  Tlie  spirit  was  willing,  but  the 
ffesh  was  weak ;  the  body  can  sin  but  so 
niu(*h,  and  survive ;  and  other  deadly  passions 
besides  those  of  violence  and  sensuality  can 
-wear  away  its  fine  tissues,  and  undermine  its 
"Wonderful  fabric.  Tlie  woman's  mortal  frame 
succumbed  to  the  tremendous  weight  of  sin 
and  suffering  which  her  immortal  soul  had 
power  to  sustain  ;  and,  having  destroyed  its 
temporal  house  of  earthly  sojourn,  that  soul, 
unexhausted  by  its  wickedness,  went  forth 
into  its  new  abode  of  eternity. 

Tlie  nature  of  Lady  Macbeth,  even  when 
prostrated  in  sleep  before  the  Supreme 
Avenger  whom  she  keeps  at  bay  during  her 
conscious  hours  by  the  exercise  of  her  indom- 
itable will  and  resolute  power  of  purpose,  is 
incapable  of  any  salutary  spasm  of  moral  an- 
giiish,  or  hopeful  paroxysm  of  mental  horror. 
The  irreparable  is  still  to  her  the  u;ideplora- 
ble  — "  What's  done  cannot  be  undone  : "  — 
and  her  slumbering  eyes  see  no  more  ghosts 
tfian  her  watchful  waking  ones  believe  in : 
**  I  tell  you  yet  again,  Banquo  is  buried;  he 
cannot  come  out  of  his  grave."  Never,  even 
in  her  dreams,  does  any  nrracious  sorrow  smite 
from  her  stony  heart  the  blessed  brine  of 
t<*ars  that  wash  away  sin  ;  never,  even  in  her 
dreams,  do  the  avenging  furies  lash  her 
through  purgatorial  flames  that  burn  away 
guilt;  and  the  dreary  but  undismayed  deso- 
lation in  which  her  spirit  abides  for  ever  is 
qtiite  other  than  that  darkness,  however 
Qcep,  which  the  soul  acknowledges,  and 
whence  it  may  yet  behold  the  breaking  of  a 
dawn  shining  far  off  from  round  the  mercy- 
seat. 

The  nightmare  of  a  butcher  (could  a 
butchei:»deserve  to  be  so  visited  for  the  nn- 
h'lppy  necessity  of  his  calling)  is  more  akin 
to   the   hauntings  which  beset  the  woman 


who  has  strangled  conscience  and  all  her 
brood  of  pleading  angels,  and  deliberately 
armed  her  heart  and  mind  against  all  those 
suggestions  of  beauty  or  fear  which  succour 
the  vacillating  sense  of  right  in  the  human 
soul  with  promptings  less  imperative  than 
those  of  conscience,  out  of  fine  subtle  power 
sometimes  to  supplement  her  law.  Justly 
is  she  haunted  by  *'  blood,**  who  in  the  hour 
of  her  atrocities  exclaims  to  her  partner, 
when  his  appalled  imagination  reddens  the 
whole  ocean  with  the  bloody  hand  he  seeks 
to  cleanse,  *'  A  little  water  clears  us  of 
this  deed ! "  Therefore  blood  —  the  feeling 
of  blood,  the  sight  of  blood,  the  smell  of 
blood  —  is  the  one  ignoble  hideous  retribu- 
tion which  has  dominion  over  her.  Intrud- 
ing a  moral  element  of  which  she  is  conscious 
into  Lady  Macbeth's  punishment  is  a  capi- 
tal eiTor,  because  her  punishment,  in  its 
very  essence,  consists  in  her  infinite  dis- 
tance from  all  such  influences.  Macbeth,  to 
the  very  end,  may  weep,  and  wring  his 
hands,  and  tear  his  hair,  and  ^ash  his 
teeth,  and  bewail  the  lost  estate  of  his  soul, 
though  with  him  too  the  dreadful  process  is 
one  of  gradual  induration.  For  he  retains 
the  unutterable  consciousness  of  a  soul ;  he 
has  a  perception  of  having  sinned,  of  being 
fallen,  of  having  wandered,  of  being  lost ; 
and  so  he  cries  to  his  physician  for  a 
remedy  for  that "  wounded  spirit,"  heavier 
to  bear  than  all  other  conceivable  sorrow  ; 
and  utters,  in  words  bitterer  than  death,  the 
doom  of  his  own  deserted,  despised,  dreaded, 
and  detested  old  age.  He  may  be  visited 
to  the  end  by  those  noble  pangs  which  bear 
witness  to  the  pre-eminent  nobility  of  the 
nature  he  has  desecrated,  and  suggest  a  re- 
ascension,  even  from  the  bottom  of  that 
dread  abyss  into  which  he  has  fallen,  but 
from  the  depths  of  which  he  yet  beholds 
the  everlastmg  light  which  gives  him  con- 
sciousness of  itsTclarkness.  But  she.  may 
none  of  this :  8h|nnay  but  feel,  and  see,  and 
smell  blood ;  acM  wonder  at  the  unquenched 
stream  that  sK^^still  wades  in  —  *^Who 
would  have  thought  the  old  man  to  have  had 
so  much  blood  in  him  ?  "  —  and  flv,  hunted 
through  the  niffhts  by  that  "  knockmg  at  th  e 
door  which  beats  the  wearied  life  at  last 
out  of  her  stony  heart  and  seared  impene- 
trable brain. 

I  once  read  a  pamphlet  that  made  a  very 
strong  impression  upon  me,  oh  the  subject 
of  the  possible  annihilation  of  the  human 
soul  as  the  consequence  of  sin.  The  author, 
supposing  goodness  to  be  nearness  to  God, 
and  this  to  be  the  cause  of  vitality  in  the 
.soul,  suggested  the  idea  of  a  gradual  vol- 
I  untary  aeparture  from  Grbd,  which  should 
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cause  the  gradual  darkening  and  final  utter 
extinction  of  the  spirit.  I  confess  that  this 
theory  of  spiritual  self-extinction  through  sin 
seemed  to  me  a  thousand  times  more  appal- 
Hng  than  the  most  terrific  vision  of  eyer- 
lasting  torment. 

Taking  the  yiew  I  do  of  Lady  Macbeth's 
character,  I  cannot  accept  the  idea  (held,  I 
believe,  by  her  great  representative,  Mrs. 
Siddons)  that  in  the  banquet  scene  the 
ghost  of  Banquo,  which  appears  to  Macbeth, 
18  seen  at  the  same  time  by  his  wife,  but 
that,  in  consequence  of  her  greater  com- 
mand over  herself,  she  not  only  exhibits  no 
sign  of  perceiving  the  apparition,  but  can, 
with  its  hideous  form  and  gesture  within  a 
few  feet  of  her,  rail  at  Macbeth  in  that 
language  of  scathing  irony  which,  combined 
with  his  own  terror,  elicits  from  him  the  in- 
coherent and  yet  too  dangerously  signifi- 
cant appeak  with  which  he  agonizes  her 
and  amazes  the  court. 

To  this  supposition  I  must  again  object 
that  Lady  Macbeth  is  no  ghost-seer.  She  is 
not  of  the  temperament  that  admits  of  such 
impressions ;  she  is  incapable  of  supernatural 
terror  in  proportion  as  she  is  incapable  of 
spiritual  influences;  devils  do  not  visibly 
tempt,  nor  angels  visibly  minister  to  her ; 
and,  moreover,  I  hold  that,  as  to  have  seen 
Banquo's  ghost  at  the  banqueting  table 
would  have  been  contrary  to  her  nature,  to 
have  done  so  and  persisted  in  her  fierce 
mocking  of  her  husband*s  terror,  would 
have  been  impossible  to  human  nature. 
The  hypothesis  makes  Lady  Macbeth  a 
monster,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  in  all 
Shakespeare's  plavs.  That  she  is  godless, 
and  ruthless  in  the  pursuit  of  the  objects 
of  her  ambition,  does  not  make  her  such. 
Many  men  have  been  so ;  and  she  is  that 
unusual  and  unamiable  (but  not  altogether 
unnatural)  creature,  a  masculine  woman,  in 
the  only  real  significance  of  that  much  mis- 
applied epithet 

Lady  Macbeth  was  this :  she  possessed  the 
qualities  which  generally  characterise  men, 
and  not  women  —  energy,  decision,  daring, 
unsi^rupulousness ;  a  deficiency  of  imagina- 
tion, a  great  preponderance  of  the  positive 
and  practical  mental  elements ;  a  powerful 
and  rapid  appreciation  of  what  each  exi-^ 
gency  of  circumstance  demanded,  and  the 
c6olneBS  and  resolution  necessary  for  its  im- 
mediate execution.  Lady  Macbeth's  char- 
acter has  more  of  the  essentially  manly  na- 
ture in  it  than  that  of  Macbeth.  The  ab- 
sence of  imagination,  together  with  a  certain 
obtusenesB  of  the  nervous  system,  is  the 
condition  that  goes  to  produce  that  rare 
quality — physical     courage  —  which    she 


possesses  in  a  pre-eminent  d^ree.  This 
combination  of  deficiencies  is  seldoffl  found 
in  men,  infinitely  seldomer  in  women ;  and 
its  invariable  result  is  insensibility  to  many 
things  —  among  others,  insensibility  to 
danger.  Lady  Macbeth  was  not  so  bloody 
as  her  husband,  for  she  was  by  no  means 
equally  liable  to  fear  ;  she  would  not  have 
hesitated  a  moment  to  commit  any  crime 
that  she  considered  necessary  for  her  pur- 
poses, but  she  would  always  have  known 
what  were  and  what  were  not  necessary 
crimes.  We  find  it  difficult  to  imagine 
that,  if  she  had  undertaken  the  murder  of 
Banquo  and  Fleance,  the  latter  would  have 
been  allowed  to  escape,  and  impossible  to 
conceive  that  she  would  have  ordered  the 
useless  and  impolitic  slaughter  of  MacdufiTs 
family  and  followers,  after  he  had  fled  to 
England,  from  a  mere  rabid  movement  of 
impotent  hatred  and  apprehension.  She 
was  never  made  savage  by  remor:)e,  or 
cruel  by  terror. 

There  is  nothing  that  seems  to  me  more 
false  than  the  common  estimate  of  crueUy, 
as  connected  with  the  details  of  crime. 
Could  the  annals  and  statistics  of  murder 
be  made  to  show  the  prevailing  temper 
under  which  the  most  atrocious  crimes  have 
been  committed,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
those  which  present  the  most  revolting  cir- 
cumstances of  cruelty  would  be  found  to 
have  been  perpetrated  by  men  of  more, 
rather  than  less,  nervous  sensibility,  or  irri- 
tability, than  the  average ;  for  it  is  precisely 
in  such  organizations  that  hatred,  horror, 
fear,  remorse,  dismay,  and  a  certain  blind 
bloodthirsty  rage,  combine  under  evil  ex- 
citement to  produce  that  species  of  delirium 
under  the  influence  of  which,  as  of  some  in* 
fernal  ecstasy,  the  most  horrible  atrocitiei 
are  perpetrated. 

Lady  Macbeth  was  of  far  too  powerful  an 
organization  to  be  liable  to  the  frenzy  of 
mingled  emotions  by  which  her  wretched 
husband  is  assailed ;  and  when,  in  the  veiy 
first  hour  of  her  miserable  exaltation,  she 
perceives  that  the  ashes  of  the  Dead  Sea 
are  to  be  henceforth  her  daily  bread,  when 
the  crown  is  placed  upon  her  brow,  and  she 
feels  that  the  "  golden  round  **  is  lined  with 
red-hot  iron,  she  accepts  the  dismal  truth 
with  one  glance  of  steady  recognition :  — 

''  Like  some  bold  seer  in  a  trance, 
Beholding  nil  her  own  mischance , 
Mute -^  with  a  glassy  counteoance." 

She  looks  down  the  dreary  vista  of  the 
coming  years,  and,  having  admitted  that 
it  naught's  had,  aU*8  spent,"  dismisses  her 
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&tef  withoat  fuiiber  comment,  6rom  connd- 
eration,  and  applies  herself  forthwith  to  en* 
conrage,  cheer,  and  succour,  with  the  sup- 
port of  her  superior  strength,  the  finer  yet 
feebler  spirit  of  her  husband. 

In  denying  to  Lady  Macbeth  all  the  pe- 
culiar sensibilities  of  her  sex  (for  they  are 
all  included  in  its  pre-eminent  characteris- 
tic—  the  maternal  instinct — and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  illustration  of  the  quality 
of  her  resolution  by  the  aasertion  that  she 
would  hare  dashed  her  baby's  brains  out, 
if  she  had  sworn  to  do  it,  is  no  mere  figure 
of  speech,  but  very  certain  earnest)  Shakes- 
peaure  has  not  divested  her  of  natural  feel- 
r  to  the  degree  of  placin;^  her  without  the 
le  of  our  common  humanity.  Her  hus- 
id  shrank  from  the  idea  of  her  bearing 
women  like  herself,  but  not  *^  males,"  of 
whom  he  thought  her  a  fit  mother ;  and  she 
retains  enough  of  the  nature  of  mankind,  if 
not  of  womankind,  to  brine  her  within  the 
cirde  of  our  toleration,  and  make  us  accept 
her  as  possible^  Thus  the  solitary  positive 
instance  of  her  sensibility  has  nothing  espe- 
cially feminine  about  it.  Her  momentary 
relentinff  in  the  act  of  stabbing  Duncan, 
because  he  resembled  her  father  as  he  slept, 
is  a  touch  of  human  tenderness  by  which 
most  men  might  be  overcome,  while  the 
ameariog  her  hands  in  the  warm  store  of 
the  slaughtered  old  man  is  an  act  of  physi- 
cal insensibility  which  not  one  woman  out 
of  a  thousand  would  have  had  nerve  or 
•tonsach  for. 
That  Shakespeare  never  imagined  Ban- 

ano's  ghost  to  be  visible  to  Lady  Macbeth  in 
le  banquet-hall  seems  to  me  abundantly 
proved  (however  inferentially)  by  the  mode 
m  which  he  has  represented  such  apparitions 
as  affecting  all  the  men  who  in  his  dramas 
are  subjected  to  this  supreme  test  of  coura<;e, 
—good  men,  whose  minds  are  undisturbed 
by  remorse ;  brave  men,  soldiers,  prepared 
to  lace  danger  in  every  shape  (^^  but  that ") 
in  which  they  may  be  callea  upon  to  meet 
it.  For  instance,  take  the  demeanour  of 
Horatio,  Marcellus,  and  Bernardo,  throuc^h- 
out  the  scene  so  finely  expressive  of  their 
terror  and  dismay  at  the  appearance  of  the 
ghost,  and  in  which  the  climax  is  their  pre- 
cii>itating  themselves  together  towards  the 
object  of  their  horror,  striking  at  it  with 
their  partisans ;  a  wonderful  representation 
of  the  effect  of  fear  upon  creatures  of  a 
naturally  courageous  constitution,  which 
Shakespeare  has  reproduced  in  the  ecstasy 
of  terror  with  which  Macbeth  himself  finally 
msbes  upon  the  terrible  vision  which  un- 
him,  and  drives  it  from  before  him 


with  firantic  outcries  and  despairing  ges- 
tures. 

It  is  no  infrequent  exhibition  of  fear  in  a 
courageous  boy  to  fly  at  and  strike  the  ob- 
ject of  his  £smay  —  a  sort  of  instinctive 
method  of  ascertaining  its  nature,  and  so 
disarming  its  terrors;  and  these  men  are 
represented  by  Shakespeare  as  thus  express- 
ing the  utmost  impulse  of  a  fbar,  to  the  in- 
tensity of  which  their  words  bear  ample 
witness.  Horatio  says:  "It  harrows  me 
with  fear  and  wonder."  Bernardo  says  to 
him :  **  How  now,  Horatio !  you  tremble  and 
turn  pale!"  and  Horatio,  describing  the 
vision  and  its  effect  upon  himself  and  his 
companions,  says  to  Hamlet — 

"  Thrice  he  walk'd 
Bf  their  oppress'd  and  fear-surprised  eves 
VVithin  his  truncheon's  length,  whilst  they, 

distUl'd 
Almost  to  jell jf  with  the  act  of  fear"  fee. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  nothing  in 
itself  hideous,  or  revolting,  appeared  to  these 
men  —  nothing  but  the  image  of  the  dead 
King  of  Denmark,  familiar  to  them  in  the 
majestic  sweetness  of  its  countenance  and 
bearing,  and  courteous  and  fi*iendly  in  its 
gestures ;  and  yet  it  fills  them  with  unutter- 
able terror.  When  the  same  vision  appears 
to  Hamlet  —  a  young  man  with  the  noble 
spirit  of  a  prince,  a  conscience  void  of  all 
offence,  and  a  heart  yearning  with  aching 
tenderness  towards  the  father  whose  beloved 
image  stands  before  him  precisely  as  his 
eyes  had  looked  upon  and  loved  it  in  life  — 
how  does  he  accost  it  ?  — 

''  What  may  this  mean  % 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again  in  complete  steel 
Reviflit'st  thas  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
Making  night  hideous,  and  we  fools  of  nature 
So  liorribly  to  shake  our  diepoeitions"  &c. 

The  second  time  that  Hamlet  sees  his 
father's  ghost,  when  one  might  suppose  that 
something  of  the  horror  attendant  upon 
such  a  visitation  would  have  been  dispelled 
by  the  previous  experience,  his  mother>  thus 
depicts  the  appearance  that  he  presents  to 
her  — 

"  Forth  at  your  eyeA  your  spirits  wildly  peep; 
And,  as  the  sleeping  soldiers  in  the  alarm, 
ir  bedded  hair,  like  life  in 


Your 


excrements^ 


Starts  np  and  stands  on  end." 

What  a  description  of  the  mere  physical  re- 
vulsion with  which  living  flesh  and  blood 
brinks  from  the  cold  simulacrum  of  life  — 
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aolike  and  ao  utterly  unlike — so  familiar 
and  yet  so  horribly  strange !  The  agony  is 
physical — not  of  the  8oul ;  for 

'*  What  ean  it  do  to  that, 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself  ?  " 

exclaims  the  undaunted  spirit  of  the  youn^ 
man ;  and  in  the  closet  scene  witn  his 
nu>ther  passionate  pity  and  tenderness  for 
his  father  are  the  only  emotions  Hamlet  ex- 
presses with  his  lips,  while  his  eyes  start 
from  their  sockets,  and  his  hair  rears  itself 
on  his  scalp,  with  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
proximity  of  that  *^  gracious  figure/' 

In  **  Julius  CsBsar,"  the  emotion  experi- 
enced by  Brutus  at  the  sight  of  Caesar's 
ghost  is,  if  possible,  even  more  to  the  pur- 
pose. The  spirit  of  the  firm  Roman,  com- 
posed to  peaceful  meditation  af^er  his  ten- 
der and  sweet  reconciliation  with  his  friend, 
and    his  ex(]uisite  kindness  to  his  sleepy 

J'oung  slave,  is  quietly  directed  to  the  sub- 
ect  of  his  study,  when  the  ghost  of  Caesar 
appears  to  him,  darkening  by  its  presence 
the  light  of  the  taper  by  which  he  reads,  and 
to  which  Shakespeare,  according  to  the  su- 
perstition of  his  day,  imparts  this  sensitive- 
ness to  the  preternatural  influence.  Brutus, 
in  questioning  his  awful  visitor,  loses  none 
of  his  stoical  steadfastness  of  soul,  and  yet 
speaks  of  his  blood  running  cold,  and  his 
hair  staring  with  the  horror  of  the  unearthly 
visitation. 

Surely,  having  thus  depicted  the  effect 
of  such  an  experience  on  such  men  as 
Horatio,  Hamlet,  Brutus,  and  Macbeth, 
Shakespeare  can  never  have  represented  a 
woman,  even  though  that  woman  was  the 
bravest  of  her  sex,  and  almost  of  her  kind, 
as  subjected  to  a  like  ordeal  and  utterly  un- 
moyea  by  it.  An  argument  which  appears 
to  me  conclusive  on  the  point,  however,  is, 
that  in  the  sleeping  scene  Lady  Macbeth 
divulges  nothing  of  the  kind ;  and,  even  if 
it  were  possible  to  conceive  her  intrepidity 
equal  to  absolute  silence  and  self-command 
under  the  intense  and  mingled  terrors  of  the 
banquet  scene  with  a  perception  of  Banquo's 
apparition,  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  im- 
agine that  the  emotion  she  controlled  then 
should  not  reveal  itself  in  the  hour  of  those 
unconscious  confessions  when  she  involun- 
tarily strips  bare  the  festering  plagues  of 
her  bosom  to  the  night  and  her  appalled 
watchers,  and  in  her  ghastly  slumbers,  with 
the  step  and  voice  of  some  horrible  automa- 
ton, moved  by  no  humau  volttbH,  but  a  dire 
compelling  necessity,  acts  over  again  the 
mysteries  of  iniquity  with  which  the  has 
been  familiar.    But,  on  the  contrary,  while 
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wringing  from  her  bands  the  warm  gore  of 
the  murdered  Duncan,  and  dragging,  with 
the  impotent  effort  of  her  agonized  nigbt'^ 
mare,  her  husband  away  from  the  sonna  of 
the  **  knocking  "  which  reverberates  still  in 
the  distracted  chambers  of  her  brain,  almost 
the  last  words  she  articulates  are :  '*  I  tell 
you  yet  again,  Banquo  is  buried ;  he  can- 
not come  out  of  his  grave."  A^uredly  she 
never  saw  his  ghost. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  agree,  either,  with 
the  view  which  lends  any  special  tenderness 
to  Lady  Macbeth's  demeanour  towards  her 
husband  after  the  achievement  of  their  bad 
eminence.  She  is  not  a  woman  to  waste 
words,  any  more  than  other  means  to  ends ; 
and,  therefore,  her  refraining  from  all  re- 
proaches at  the  disastrous  close  of  their  great 
festival  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  ve- 
hemence of  her  irony,  so  long  as  she  could 
hope  by  its  fierce  stimulus  to  rouse  Macbeth 
from  the  delirium  of  terror  into  which  he  w 
thrown  by  the  sight  of  Banquo's  ^host 
While  urging  her  husband  to  the  King's 
murder,  she  uses,  with  all  the  power  and 
weight  she  can  give  to  i(^the  **  valour  of  her 
tongue,"  which  she  foresaw  in  the  first  hour 
of  receiving  the  written  news  of  his  advance* 
ment  would  4>e  requisite,  to  "  chastise  "  the 
irresolution  of  his  spirit  and  the  fluctuations 
of  his  purposes.  She  has  her  end  to  gain 
by  talking,  and  she  talks  till  she  does  gain 
it ;  and  in  those  moments  of  mortal  agony, 
when  his  terrors  threaten  with  annihilation 
the  fabric  of  their  fortunes  —  that  fearinl 
fabric,  based  on  such  infinite  depths  of  guilt, 
cemented  with  such  costly  blood  —  when 
she  sees  him  rushing  upon  inevitable  ruin, 
and  losing  every  consciousness  but  that  of 
his  own  crimes,  she,  like  the  rider  whose 
horse,  maddened  with  fear,  is  imperilling 
his  own  and  that  rider's  existence,  drives 
the  rowels  of  lier  piercing  irony  into  him, 
and  with  a  hand  of^iron  guides,  and  urgee, 
and  lifts  him  over  the  danger.  But,  excepi 
in  those  supreme  instants,  where  her  par- 
pose  is  to  lash  and  goad  him  past  the  ob- 
struction of  his  own  terrors,  ner  habitual 
tone,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  of  a  sort  of 
contemptuous  compassion  towards  the  hus- 
band whose  moral  superiority  of  nature  ahe 
perceives  and  despises,  as  men  not  seldom 
put  by  the  finer  and  truer  view  of  duty  of 
women,  as  too  delicate  for  common  use,  a 
weapon  of  too  fine  a  temper  for  worldly  war- 
fare. 

Her  analysis  of  his  character  while  still 
holding  in  her  hand  his  affectionate  letter, 
her  admonition  to  him  that  his  face  betraya 
the  secret  disturbance  of  his  mind,  her  ad- 
vice that  he  will  commit  the  business  of  the 
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Eifig^  murder  to  her  management,  her  grave 
ami  almost  kind  solicitude  at  his  mood^r  sol- 
itary brooding  over  the  irretrievable  past, 
and  her  compassionate  suggestion  at  the  close 
of  the  banquet  scenoi  — 

"  Too  want  the  season  of  all  natures  *  sleep," 

when  she  must  have  seen  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  long  ooncealing  crimes  which  the 
miserable  mumerer  woula  himself  inevitably 
reveal  in  some  convulsion  of  ungovernable 
remorse,  are  all  indications  of  her  own  sense 
of  superior  power  over  the  man  whose 
nature  wants  the  ^*  illness  **  with  which  hers 
is  so  terribly  endowed,  who  would  "  holily  " 
that  which  he  would  "  highly/'  who  would 
not  "play  false,"  and  yet  would  "  wrongly 
win." 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  wonderfully 
perfect  than  Shakespeare's  delineation  of 
the  evil  nature  of  these  two  human  souls  — 
tbe  evil  strength  of  the  one,  and  the  evil 
weakness  of  the  other. 

The  woman's  wide-eyed,  bold,  collected 
leap  into  the  abyss  makes  us  gulp  with  ter^ 
Tor;  while  we  watch  the  man's  blinking, 
shrinking,  clinging,  gradual  slide  into  it, 
with  a  protracted  agony  akin  to' his  own. 

In  admirable  harmony  with  the  conception 
of  both  characters  is  the  absence  in  the  case 
of  Lady  Macbeth  of  all  the  grotesquely  tei^ 
rible  supernatural  machinery  by  which  the 
imagination  of  Macbeth  is  assailed  and 
daunted.  She  reads  of  her  husband's  'en- 
eounter  with  the  witches,  and  the  fulfilment 
of  their  first  prophecy ;  and  yet,  while  the 
men  who  encounter  them  (Banquo  as  much 
as  Macbeth)  are  struck  and  fascinated  by  the 
wild  qnaintneas  of  their  weird  figures, — 
with  the  description  of  which  it  is  evident 
Maobetb  has  opened  his  letter  to  her,  —  her 
mind  does  not  dwell  for  a  moment  on  these 
"  weak  ministers "  of  the  great  power  of 
evil.  The  metaphysical  conception  of  the 
influence  to  which  she  dedicates  herself  is 
pure  free-thinking  compared  with  the  super- 
stitions of  her  times ;  and  we  cannot  imagine 
her  sweeping  into  the  murky  cavern,  where 
tbe  hellish  juggleries  of  Hecato  are  played, 
and  her  phantasmagories  revel  round  their 
filthy  cauldron,  without  feeling  that  these 
Mtty  devils  would  shrink  appalled  away 
from  the  presence  of  the  awful  woman  who 
had  made  her  bosom  the  throne  of  those 
^  OMirdering  ministers  **  who  in  their  "  sight- 
less substance  "  attend  on  *'  nature's  mischief." 

Nor  has  Shakespeare  failed  to  show  how 
well,  up  to  a  certam  point,  the  devil  serves 
those  who  serve  him  well.  The  whole- 
hearted wickedness  of  Lady  Macbeth  buys 


that  exemption  from  "present  fears"  and 
"  horrible  imaginings  "  which  Macbeth's  half- 
allegiance  to  right  cannot  purchase  for  him. 
In  one  sense,  good  consciences — that  is, 
tender  ones  —  may  be  said  to  be  the  only 
bad  ones:  the  very  worst  alone  are  those 
that  hold  their  peace,  and  cease  from  clam- 
ouring. In  sin,  as  in  all  other  things,  thor- 
oughness has  its  reward ;  and  the  reward  is 
blindness  to  f^ar,  deafness  to  remorse,  hard- 
ness to  good,  and  moral  insensibility  to 
moral  torture  —  the  deadly  gangrene  instead 
of  the  acony  of  cautorizauon ;  a  degradation 
below  shame,  fear,  and  pain.  This  point 
Lady  Macbeth  reaches  at  once,  while  from 
the  first  scene  of  the  play  to  the  last  the 
wounded  soul  of  Macbeth  writhes,  and 
cries,  and  groans,  over  its  own  gradual  de- 
terioration. Incessant  returns  upon  himself 
and  his  own  condition,  betray  a  state  of 
moral  disquietude  which  is  as  ill-boding  an 
omen  of  tne  spiritual  state  as  the  morbid 
feeling  of  his  own  pulse  by  a  sickly  self- 
observing  invalid  is  of  the  physical  condi- 
tion ;  and,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
his  career,  the  several  stages  of  his  progress 
in  guilt  are  marked  by  his  own  bitter  con- 
sciousness of  it  First,  the  startled  misgiving 
as  to  his  own  motives : 

**  This  sapematural  soliciting 
Cannot  be  ill -^cannot  be  good." 

Then  the  admission  of  the  necessity  for  the 
treacherous  cowardl v  assumption  of  friendly 
hospitality,  from  which  the  brave  man's 
nature  and  soldier's  alike  revolt : 

"  False  fhce  must  hide  what  the  fUse.  heart 
doth  know." 

Then  the  panic-stricken  horror  of  the  insist* 
ing: 

"  But  why  could  not  I  pronounce  Amen  ? 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  Amen 
Stack  in  my  throat." 

The  vertigo  of  inevitable  retribution : 

"  Olamis  doth  mmder  sleep, 
And  tfaerefors  Cawdor  shall  sleep  no  mors. 
Blacbeth  shall  sleep  no  mon  I " 

The  utter  misery  of  the  question : 

"  How  is  it  with  mb,  when  ev'cy  noise  appels 
mo  I" 

The  intolerable  bitterness  of  the  thought : 

"  For  Banqno's  Issne  have  I  JUed  mtf  breoMt, 
And  mine  €temal  jewel  given ; 
Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  mankind.^ 
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Later  comes  the  coDscioufineas  of  stony  loes 
of  fear  and  pity : 

*'  The  time  has  been 
My  senses  would  haye  cool'd  to  hear  a  night- 
shriek. 

Bireness,  familiar  to  mrBlaaghterons  thoughts, 
Cannot  once  stir  me  I " 

After  this,  the  dreary  wretchedness  of  his 
detested  and  despised  old  age  confronts  hio;i : 

"  And  that  which  should  aooompany  old  ai^. 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  mudt  not  look  to  have." 

Most  wonderful  of  all  is  it,  after  reviewing 
the  successive  steps  of  this  dire  declension  of 
the  man's  moral  nature,  to  turn  back  to  his 
first  acknowledgment  of  that  Divine  govern- 
ment, that  Supreme  Rule  of  Right;  by  which 
the  deeds  of  men  meet  righteous  retribution 
'^  Here,  even  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal 
of  Time ;  **  that  unhesitating  confession  of 
faith  in  the  immutable  justice  and  goodness  of 
God  with  which  he  first  opens  the  debate  in 
his  bosom,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  desperate 
blasphemy  which  he  utters  in  the  hour  of  his 
soul's  final  overthrow,  when  be  proclaims 
life  —  man's  life,  the  precious  and  mysteri- 
ous object  of  God's  moral  government — 

"  A  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  aad 

ftiry, 
Signifying  nothing  !  " 


The  preservation  of  Macbeth's  dignity 
in  a  degree  sufficient  to  retain  our  sym- 
pathy, in  spite  of  the  preponderance  of  his 
wife%  nature  over  his,  depends  on  the  two 
facts  of  his  undoubted  heroism  in  his  rela- 
tions with  men,  and  his  ^reat  tenderness  for 
the  woman  whose  evil  will  is  made  power- 
ful over  his  partly  by  bis  affection  for  ber. 
It  is  remarkable  that  hardly  one  scene 
passes  where  they  are  broqght  together  in 
which  he  does  not  address  to  her  some  en- 
dearing appellation ;  and,  frtmi  his  first  writr 
ten  words  to  her  whom  be  calls  his  ^^  Dead- 
est partner  of  greatness,"  to  his  pathetic 
appeal  to  her  physician  for  some  alleviation 
of  her  moral  plagues,  a  love  of  extrome 
streneth  and  tenderness  is  constantly  maat- 
fested  in  every  address  to  or  mention  of 
her  that  he  makes.  He  seeks  ber  sym- 
pathy alike  in  the  season  of  his  prosperous 
Kxrtune  and  in  the  hour  of  his  mental 
anguish: 

"  Oh,  ML  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  wife  I " 

and  in  this  same  scene  there  is  a  toucli  of 


essentially  manly  rererencd  for  the  wooimi* 
ly  nature  of  her  who  has  so  little  of  it,  that 
deserves  to  be  classed  among  Shakespeare's 
most  exquisite  inspirations :  —  his  refusing 
to  pollute  his  wife's  n^nd  with  the  bloody 
horror  of  Banquo's  proposed  murder. 

''Be    innocent    of    the    knowledge,    dearest 
chuck  1 " 

is  a  conception  frill  of  the  tenderest  and 
deepest  refinement,  contrasting  wonderfrilly 
with  the  hard,  unhesitating  cruelty  of  her 
immediate  suggestion  in  reply  to  his : 


« 


Thou  know'st  that  Banquo  and  his  Fleanos 

live. 
But  in  them  Nature's  copy's  not  eteme ; " 


by  which  she  clearly  demonstrates  that  her 
own  wickedness  not  only  keeps  pace  with 
his,  but  has  indeed,  as  m  the  business  of 
the  King's  murder,  reached  at  a  bound  that 
0oal  towards  which  he  has  struggled  by 
910W  degrees. 

At  the  end  of  the  banquet  scene  he  appeals 
to  her  for  her  opmion  on  the  danger  tlireat>- 
ened  by  Maodu£Ps  contumacious  reftisal  of 
their  invitation,  and  from  first  to  last  he  so 
completely  leans  on  her  for  support  and 
solace  in  their  miserable  partnership  of  gotlt 
and  woe,  that  when  we  hear  the  ominous 
words: 


u 


Mj  Lord,  the  Qaeen  is  dead  I 


»» 


we  see  him  stagger  under  the  blow  whiob 
strikes  firom  him  the  prop  of  that  undaunted 
spirit  in  whose  valour  he  found  the  never- 
foiling  stimulus  of  his  own. 

In  the  final  encounter  between  Macbeth 
and  the  appointed  avenger  of  blood  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  suggestion  of  his  want 
of  personal  courage,  put  forward  by  sooM 
commentators  on  his  character,  is  most  tri- 
umphantly reftited.  Until  his  sword  crosses 
that  of  Macduff,  and  the  latter,  with  Ins 
terrible  defiance  to  the  **  Angel***  whom 
Macbeth  still  has  served,  reveals  to  him  the 
fact  of  his  nntimely  birth,  he  has  been  like 
one  drunk  —  maddened  by  the  poisonous 
inspirations  of  the  hellish  oracles  m  which 
he  nas  put  his  fiiith  ;  and  his  furioas  excite* 
ment  is  the  delirium  of  minted  doubt  and 
dread  with  which  he  clings,  in  spite  of  the 

*  Noteworthy,  in  no  ■msll  d^ree,  to  thte  wwrd 

**  Angtl**  here  used  by  Maodnff.    who  hot  Shakes* 

peare  woald  not  have  written  "  VevUI  "  Bnl  what 

a  tremendons  vision  of  terrible  splendoar  the  word 

evokes  1  what  a  vlslhle  prenenoe  of  gloomy  glorir 

I  (eren  as  of  the  great  prince  of  pride,  ambition,  ana 

'  rebellion)  teems  to  rise  in  lurid  midesty,  aad  over- 

1  shadow  the  flgare  of  the  baffled  votary  of  avU  I 
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^adnal  reTelation  of  its  faI<^ehood,  to  the 
juggling  promise  which  pronounced  him 
master  of  a  charmed  life.  But  no  sooner 
is  the  mist  of  this  delusion  swept  irom  bis 
mind,  by  the  piercing  blast  of  Macduff's 
interpretation  of  the  promise,  than  the 
heroic  nature  of  the  man  once  more  pro- 
claims itself.  The  fire  of  his  spirit  flames 
above  the  "  ashes  of  his  chance ;  "  the  in- 
trepid courage  of  the  great  chieftain  leaps 
up  again  in  one  last  blaze  of  desperate  dar- 
ting; and  alone — deserted  bj  his  followers 
and  betrayed  by  his  infernal  allies  —  be 
stands  erect  in  the  undaunted  bravery  of 
his  nature,  confronting  the  eyes  of  Death 
as  they  glare  at  him  from  Macduff's  sockets, 
and  exclaims,  "Tet  will  I  try  the  last." 
One  feeling  only  min;^1es  with  this  expiring 
flash  of  resolute  heroism,  one  most  pathetic 
reference  to  the  human  detestation  from 
which  in  that  supreme  hour  he  shrinks  as 
much  as  from  aegradation  —  more  than 
from  death. 

"  I  will  not  yield, 
To  kiss  the  groand  before  yoang  Malcolm's 

foot, 
And  to  be  baited  by  the  rabble's  curse." 

It  is  the  last  cry  of  the  human  soul,  cut  off 
fiom  tlie  love  and  reverence  of  humanity ; 
and  with  that  he  rushes  out  of  the  existence 
made  intolerable  by  the  hatred  of  his  kind. 
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BT  BIOHABD  A.  PBOCTOR,  B.A.y  F.R.A.8., 

AUTHOR  OF   **SATnBN    ASD    m    8T8TKM,»    JkO. 

TnR  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  subjected 
to  af;cncics  which  —  beneficial,  doubtless,  in 
the  long  run,  perhaps  necessary  to  the  very 
existence  of  terrestrial  races  —  appear,  at 
first  si^ht,  energetically  destructive.  Such 
are  —  m  order  of  destructiveness  —  the  hur- 
ricane, the  earthquake,  the  volcano,  and  the 
thunderstorm.  When  we  read  of  earth- 
quakes, such  as  those  which  overthrew  Lis- 
bon, Callao,  and  Riobamba,  and  learn  that 
one  hundred  thousand  persons  fell  victims 
in  the  great  Sicilian  earthquake  in  1693, 
and  probably  three  hundred  thousand  in  the 
two  earthquakes  which  assailed  Antioch  in 
the  years  52G  and  612,  we  arc  disposed  to 
assign  at  once  to  thid  devastating  phenome- 


non the  foremost  place  among  the  agents  of 
destruction.  But  this  judgment  must  be  re- 
vei'sed  when  we  consider  that  earthquakes 
—  thounrh  so  fearfully  and  suddenly  destruc- 
tive both  to  life  and  property,  —  yet  occur 
but  seldom  compared  with  wind-storms, 
wbile  the  effects  of  a  real  hurricane  are 
scarcely  less  destructive  than  those  of  the 
sharpest  shocks  of  earthquake.  Afler  or- 
dinary storms,  long  miles  of  the  sea-coast 
are  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  many  once 
gallant  ships,  and  with  the  bodies  of  their 
hapless  crews.  In  the  spring  of  1866  there 
might  be  seen  at  a  single  view  from  the 
heights  near  Plymouth  twenty-two  ship- 
wrecked vessels,  and  this  afler  a  storm, 
which,  though  severe,  was  but  trifling  com- 
pared with  the  hurricanes  wbich  sweep  over 
tiie  torrid  zones,  and  thence,  scarcely  dimin- 
ished in  force,  as  far  north  sometimes  as  our 
own  latitudes.  It  was  in  such  a  huiTicane 
that  the  *^  Royal  Charter  "  was  wrecked,  and 
hundreds  of  stout  ships  with  her.  In  the 
great  hurricane  of  1780,  which  commenced 
at  Barbadoes  and  swept  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  North  Atlantic,  fifty  sail  were 
driven  ashore  at  the  Bermudas,  two  lihc-of- 
battle  ships  went  down  at  sea,  and  upwards 
of  twenty  thousand  persons  lost  their  lives 
on  the  land.  So  tremendous  was  the  force 
of  this  hurricane  (Captain  Maury  tells  us) 
that  '^  the  bark  was  blown  from  tlie  trees, 
and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  destroyed;  the 
veiy  bottom  and  depths  of  the  sea  were  up- 
rooted—  forts  and  castles  were  washed 
away,  and  their  great  guns  carried  in  the 
air  like  chaff;  houses  were  razed;  ships 
wrecked ;  and  the  bodies  of  men  and  beasts 
lifled  up  in  the  air  and  dashed  to  pieces  in 
the  storm  "  -» an  account,  however,  which 
(though  doubtless  faithfully  rendered  by  Mau- 
ry from  the  authorities  he  consulted)  must 
perhaps  be  accepted ciim^^rano,  and  especially 
with  reference  to  the  great  guns  carried  in  the 
air  **  like  chaff!"  ♦ 

In  the  gale  of  August,  1782,  all  the  tro- 
phies of  Lord  Rodney's  victory,  except  the 
**  Ardent,"  were  destroyed,  two  British  ships- 
ofthe-line  foundered  at  sea,  numbers  of 
merchantmen  under  Admiral  Graves'  convoy 
were  wrecked,  and  at  sea  alone  three  thou- 
sand lives  were  lost. 

But,  quite  recently,  a  storm  far  more  de- 
structive than  these  swept  over  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  Most  of  our  readers  doubtless  re- 
member the  great  gale  of  October,  1864,  hi 
which  all  the  ships  in  harbour  at  Calcutta 

*  We  remember  to  have  reed  that  In  thU  hnrrl- 
oaiie  guns  wbich  h«d  long  lain  under  water  were« 
WMhcd  up  like  mere  drift  upon  the  beaoh.    Perhapt 
this  elrcumstaBce  grew  gradually  Into  the  increcU' 
ble  story  above  recomed. 
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were  swept  fh>m  their  anchorage,  and  driven 
one  upon  another  in  inextricahle  confusion. 
Fearful  as  was  the  loss  of  life  and  property 
in  Calcutta  harbour,  the  destruction  on  land 
was  greater.  A  vast  wave  sw*ept  for  miles 
over  the  surrounding  country,  embankments 
were  destroyed,  and  whole  villages,  with 
their  inhabitants,  swept  away.  Fifty  thou- 
sand souls  it  is  believed  perished  in  this  fear- 
fbl  hurricane. 

The  gale  which  has  just  ravaged  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  adds  another  to  the  long  list  of 
disastrous  hurricanes.  As  we  write,  the  ef- 
fects produced  by  this  tornado  are  beginning 
to  be  mader  known.  Already  its  destruc- 
tiveness  has  become  but  too  certainly  evi- 
denced. 

The  laws  which  appear  to  regulate  the 
generation  and  the  progress  of  *  cyclonic 
storms  are  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 

The  regions  chiefly  infested  by  hurricanes 
are  the  West  Indies,  the  southern  parts  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
the  China  seas.  Each  region  has  its  special 
huriicane  season. 

In  the  West  Indies,  cyclones  occur  princi- 
pally in  August  and  September,  when  the 
south-east  monsoons  are  at  their  height 
At  the  same  season  the  African  south-west- 
erly monsoons  are  blowing.  Accordingly 
there  are  two  sets  of  winds,  both  blowing 
heavily  and  steadily  from  the  Atlantic,  dis- 
turbing the  atmospheric  equilibrium,  and 
thus  in  all  probability  generating  the  great 
West  Indian  hurricanes.  The  storms  thus 
arising  show  their  force  first  at  a  distance  of 
about  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  from  the 
eouator,  and  far  to  the  east  of  the  region  in 
which  they  attain  their  greatest  fury.  They 
sweep  with  a  north-westerly  course  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  pass  thence  northwards, 
and  so  to  the  north-east,  sweeping  in  a  wide 
curve  (resembling  the  letter  U  placed  thus 
d)  around  the  West  Indian  seas,  and  thence 
travelling  across  the  Atlantic,  generally  ex- 
pending their  fury  before  they  reach  the 
shores  of  Western  Europe.  This  course  is 
the  storm-track  (or  storm- c)  as  we  shall  call 
it).  Of  the  behaviour  of  the  winds  as  thev 
ti*aver8e  this  track,  we  shall  have  to  speak 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  peculiarity 
from  which  these  storms  derive  tneir  names 
of  "  cyclones  "  and  "  tornadoes." 

The  hurricanes  of  the  Indian  Ocean  occur 
at  the  "  changing  of  the  monsoons.**  '*  Dur- 
ing the  interregnum,"  writes  Maury,  "  the 
fiends  of  the  storm  hold  their  terrific  sway." 
Becalmed,  olien,  for  a  day  or  two,  seamen 
bear  moaning  sounds  in  the  air,  forewarning 
them  of  the  coming  storm.  Then,  suddenly, 
the  .winds  break  loose  from  the  fbrees  which 


have  for  awhile  controlled  them,  and  "  seem 
to  rage  with  a  fury  that  would  break  up  the 
fountains  of  the  deep." 

In  the  North  Indian  seas  hurricanes  rage  at 
the  same  season  as  in  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  China  seas  occur  those  fearful  gales 
known  among  sailon  as  '^  typhoons,"  or  ''white 
squalls."  These  take  place  at  the  changing 
ot  the  monsoons.  Generated,  like  the  West 
Indian  hurricanes,  at  a  distance  of  some  ten 
or  twelve  degrees  from  the  equator,  typhoon^ 
sweep  in  a  curve  similar  to  that  followed  by 
the  Atlantic  storms  around  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  the  shores  of  China  to  the 
Japanese  Islands. 

There  occur  land-storms,  also,  of  a  cyclon- 
ic character  in  the  vallev  of  the  Mississippi. 
''  I  have  often  observed  the  paths  o  such 
storms,"  sa^  Maury,  **  through  the  forests  of 
the  Mississippi.  There  the  track  of  these  tor- 
nadoes is  called  a  '  wind* road,'  because  they 
make  an  avenue  through  the  wood  straight 
along,  and  as  clear  of  trees  as  if  the  old  den- 
izens of  the  forest  had  been  cleared  with  an 
axe.  I  have  seen  trees  three  or  four  feet  in 
diameter  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  the  top, 
with  its  limbs,  lyins  next  the  hole  whence  the 
root  came."  Another  writer,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness to  the  progress  of  one  of  these  Amer- 
ican land-storms,  thus  speaks  of  its  destructiTe 
effects.  *'  I  saw,  to  my  great  astonishment, 
that  the  noblest  ti^ees  of  the  fbrest  were  fil- 
ing into  pieces.  A  mass  of  branches,  twigs, 
fobage,  and  dust  moved  through  the  air, 
whirled  onwards  like  a  cloud  of  feathers,  and 
passing,  disclosed  a  wide  space  filled  with  bro- 
Ken  trees,  naked  stumps,  and  heaps  of  shape- 
less rains,  which  marked  the  path  of  the  tem- 
pest." 

If  it  appeared,  on  a  earefiil  comparison  of 
observations  made  in  different  places,  that 
these  winds  swept  directly  along  those  tracks 
which  they  appear  to  follow,  a  comparatively 
simple  problem  would  be  presented  to  the 
meteorologist  But  this  is  not  found  to  be  the 
case.  At  one  part  of  a  hurricane's  course  the 
storm  appears  to  be  travelling  with  fearful 
fuiy  along  the  true  storm-  (H  ;  at  another  less 
furiously  directly  across  the  storm-track ;  at 
another,  but  with  yet  diminished  force,  though 
still  fiercely,  in  a  direction  exactly  opposite 
to  that  of  tne  storm-track. 

All  these  motions  appear  to  be  fairly  ac- 
counted fbr  by  the  theory  that  the  true  path 
of  the  storm  is  a  spiral  —  or  rather,  that  while 
the  centre  of  disturbance  continuallv  travels 
onwards  in  a  widely  extended  curve,  the 
storm-wind  sweeps  continuallv  around  the 
centre  of  disturbance,  as  a  whirlpool  around 
its  vortex. 

And  here  a  remarkable  circumstance  at- 
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tracts  our  notice,  the  oon^lderatioii  of  which 
points  to  the  mode  in  which  cyclones  may  be 
conceived  to  be  generated.  It  is  found,  by  a 
careful  study  of  different  observations  made 
upon  the  same  storm,  that  cyclones  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  invariably  sweep  round 
the  onward  travelling  vortex  of  disturbance 
in  one  direction,  and  southern  cyclones  in  the 
contrary  direction.  If  we  place  a  watch-face 
upwards  upon  one  of  the  northern  cyclone  re- 
gions in  a  Mercator's  chart,  then  the  motion 
of  the  hands  is  contrary  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  cyclone  whirls ;  when  the  watch  is 
shifted  to  a  southern  cyclone  region,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  hands  takes  place  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  the  cyclone  motion.  This  peculi- 
arity  is  converted  into  the  following  rule-of- 
thumb  for  siulors  who  encounter  a  cyclone, 
and  seek  to  escape  from  the  segion  of  fiercest 
storm :  —  Facing  the  loind,  the  centre  or  vortex 
of  the  storm  lies  to  the  right  in  the  northern^  to 
the  left  in  the  sovUhem^  hemisphere.  Safety 
lies  in  flying  from  the  centre  in  every  case 
save  one  —  that  is,  when  the  sailor  lies  in  the 
direct  track  of  the  advancing  vortex.  In  this 
case,  to  fly  from  the  centre  would  be  to  keep 
in  the  storm-track ;  the  proper  course  for  the 
sailor  when  thus  situated  is  to  steer  for  the 
calmer  side  of  the  storm-track.  This  is  al- 
ways the  outside  of  the  cj,  as  will  appear  from 
a  moment's  consideration  of  the  spiral  curve 
traced  out  by  a  cyclone.  Thus,  if  the  seaman 
scud  before  the  wind — in  all  other  cases  a 
dangerous  expedient  in  a  cyclone  * — he  will 
probably  escape  unscathed..  There  is,  how- 
ever, this  danger,  that  the  storm-track  mav 
extend  to  or  even  slightly  overlap  the  land, 
in  which  case  scudding  before  the  gale  would 
bring  the  ship  upon  a  Tee-shore.  And  in  this 
way  many  gallant  ships  have,  doubtless,  suf- 
fered wreck. 

The  danger  of  the  sailor  is  obviously  great- 
er, however,  when  he^  is  overtaken  by  the 
storm  on  the  inner  side  of  the  storm- c^. 
Here  he  has  to  encounter  the  double  force  of 
the  cyclonic  whirl  and  of  the  advancing  storm- 
svstem,  instead  of  the  difference  of  the  two  mo- 
tions, as  on  the  outer  side  of  the  storm-track. 
His  chance  of  escape  will  depend  on  his  dis- 
tance from  the  central  path  of  the  cyclone. 
If  near  to  this,  it  is  eaualiy  dangerous  for  him 
to  attempt  to  scud  to  tne  safer  side  of  the  track, 
or  to  beat  against  the  wind  by  the  shorter 
course,  which  would  lead  him  out  of  the  storm- 
ed on  its  inner  side.  It  has  been  shown  by 
Colonel  Sir  W.  Beid  that  this  is  the  quarter 


*A  ship  by  tcuddlng  before  the  gale  nuij  — if 
the  captain  if  not  familiar  with  the  laws  of  cyclones  — 
ffo  nfwnd  and  round  without  escaping.  The  ship 
^'  Charles  Heddie  "  did  tliis  In  the  East  Indies,  going 
ronnd  no  less  than^tw  times. 


in  which  vemels  have  been  most  frequently 
lost. 

But  even  the  danger  of  this  most  danger^ 
ous  quarter  admits  of  de^ees.  It  is  sreatest 
where  the  storm  is  sweeping  round  vie  most 
curved  part  of  its  track,  which  happens  in 
about  latitude  twenty-five  or  thirty  degrees. 
In  this  case,  a  ship  may  pass  twice  through 
the  vortex  of  the  storm.  Here  hurricanes 
have  worked  their  most  destructive  effect 
And  thus  it  happens  that  sailors  dread,  most 
of  all,  the  part  of  the  Atlantic  near  Florida 
and  the  Baoamas,  and  the  region  of  the  Indi- 
an Ocean  which  lies  south  of  Bourbon  and 
Mauritius. 

To  show  how  important  it  is  that  captains 
should  understand  the  theory  of  cyclones  in 
both  hemispheres,  we  shall  here  relate  the 
manner  in  which  Captain  J.  V.  Hall  escaped 
from  a  typhoon  of  the  China  seas.  About 
noon,  when  three  days  out  from  Macao,  Cap- 
tain Hall  saw  "  a  most  wild  and  uncommon^ 
looking  halo  round  the  sun."  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  next  da^,  the  barometer  had  com- 
menced to  fall  rapidly ;  and  though,  as  yet, 
the  weather  was  fine,  orders  were  at  once 
given  to  prepare  for  a  heavy  gale.  Towards 
evening,  a  bank  of  cloud  was  seen  in  the 
southeast,  but  when  night  closed  the  weather 
was  still  calm  and  the  water  smooth,  though 
the  skv  looked  wild  and  a  scud  was  coming  on 
from  the  north-east.  '*  I  was  much  interested," 
says  Captain  Hall,  '^  in  watching  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  galoi  which  I  now  felt  sure 
was  comiug. 

But  the  most  remarkable  point  of  Captain 
Hall's  account  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
He  had  gone  out  of  his  course  to  avoid  the 
storm,  but  when  the  wind  fell  to  a  moderate 

fale  he  thought  it  a  pity  to  lie  so  far  from 
is  proper  course,  and  made  sail  to  the  north- 
west. **In  less  than  two -hours  the  barom- 
eter again  began  to  fall  and  the  storm  to 
rage  in  heavy  ffusts.  He  bore  again  to  the 
south-east,  ana  the  weather  rapidly  im- 
proved." There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
out  for  Captain  Hall's  knowledge  of  the  law 
of  cyclones,  his  ship  and  crew  would  have 
been  placed  in  serious  jeopardy,  since  in  the 
heart  of  a  Chinese  typhoon  a  ship  has  been 
known  to  be  thrown  on  her  beam-ends  when 
not  showing  a  yard  of  canvas. 

If  we  consider  the  regions  in  which  cyclones 
appear,  the  paths  they  follow,  and  the  direc- 
tion in  whicn  they  whirl,  we  shall  be  able  to 
,  form  a  guess  at  their  origin.  In  the  open  Pacif* 
^  ic  Ocean  (as  its  name,  indeed,  implies)  storms 
are  uncommon ;  they  are  unfreauent  also  in 
the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Inaian  Oceans. 
Around  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
1  Hope,  heavy  storms  prevail,  but  they  are 
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not  cyclonic,  nor  are  they  equal  in  fury  and 
frequency,  Maury  tells  us,  to  the  true  tor- 
nado. Alon^  the  equator,  and  for  several 
degrees  on  either  side  of  it,  cyclones  are 
also  unknown.  If  we  turn  to  a  map  in 
which  ocean-currents  are  laid  down,  we  shall 
see  that  in  every  **  cyclone  region  "  there  is 
a  strongly-marked  current,  and  that  each 
current  follows  closely  the  track  which  we 
have  denominated  the  storm- ^.  In  the 
North  Atlantic  we  have  the  great  Gulf 
Stream,  which  sweeps  from  equatorial  re- 
gions into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  thence 
across  \he  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of  Western 
Kurope.  In  the  South  Indian  Ocean  there 
is  the  "south-equatorial  current,"  which 
sweeps  past  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  and 
thence  returns  towards  the  east  In  the 
Chinese  Sea,  there  is  the  north  equatorial 
current,  which  sweeps  round  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  then  merges  into  the 
Japanese  current  There  is  also  the 
current  in  the  Bav  of  Bengal,  flowing 
through  the  region  m  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  cyclones  are  commonlv  met  with. 
There  are  other  sea-currents  oesides  these 
which  yet  breed  no  cyclones.  But  we  may 
notice  two  peculiarities  in  the  currents  we 
have  named.  They  all  flow  from  eauatorial 
to  temperate  regions,  and,  secondly,  they 
are  all  '*  horse-shoe  currents."  So  far  as  we 
are  aware,  there  is  but  one  other  current 
which  presents  both  these  peculiarities, 
namely  —  the  great  Australian  current  be- 
tween New  Zealand  and  the  eastern  shores 
of  Australia.  We  have  not  yet  met  with 
any  record  of  cyclones  occurring  over  the 
Australian  current,  but  heavy  storms  are 
known  to  prevail  in  that  region,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  when  these  storms  have  been 
studied  as  closely  as  the  storms  in  better- 
known  regions,  thev  will  be  found  to.present 
the  true  cyclonic  character. 

I^ow,  if  we  inquire  why  an  ocean  cur- 
rent travelling  from  the  equator  should  be 
a  "  storm-breeder,"  we  shall  find  a  ready  an- 
swer. Such  a  current,  canying  the  warmth 
of  intertropical  regions  to  the  temperate 
zones,  produces  in  the  first  place,  hj  the 
mere  difference  of  temperature,  important 
atmospheric  disturbances.  The  difference 
is  so  great,  that  Franklin  sugsested  the 
use  of  the  thermometer  in  the  i^orth  At- 
lantic Ocean  as  a  ready  means  of  deter- 
mining the  longitude,  since  the  position  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  at  any  given  season,  is 
almost  constant 

But  the  warmth  of  the  stream  itself  is 
not  the  only  cause  of  atmospheric  disturb- 
ance. Over  the  warm  water  vapoor  is  con- 
tinually rising ;  and,  as  it  rises,  is  continu- 


ally condensed  (like  the  steam  fnm  a  lo- 
comotive) by  the  colder  air  round.  "An 
observer  on  the  moon,"  says  Captain 
Maury,  "  would,  on  a  winter's  day,  be  able 
to  trace  out  by  the  mist  in  the  air,  the 

Sith  of  the  Gulf  Stream  through  l^he  aea.'* 
ut  what  must  happen  when  vapor  is  con- 
densed ?  We  know  that  to  turn  water  in- 
to vapor  is  a  process  requiring — that  is, 
using  up  —  a  large  amount  of  heat;  and, 
conversely,  the  return  of  vapor  to  the  state 
of  water  sets  free  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  heat  The  amount  of  heat  thus  set  free 
over  the  Gulf  Stream  is  thousands  of  times 
greater  than  that  which  would  he  gener- 
ated by  the  whole  coal  supply  annually 
raised  in  Great  Britain.  Here,  then,  we  have 
an  efficient  cause  for  the  wildest  hurricanes. 
For,  along  the  whole  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
firom  Bemini  to  the  Grand  Bai^  there 
is  a  channel  of  heated  —  that  is,  rarejied 
air.  Into  this  channel  the  denser  atmos- 
phere on  both  sides  is  continually  pouring, 
with  greater  or  less  strength,  and  when  a 
storm  begins  in  the  Atlantic,  it  alwavs 
makes  for  this  channel,  '*  and,  reaching  it, 
turns  and  follows  it  in  its  course,  some- 
times entirely  across  the  Atlantic."  "  The 
southern  points  of  Amenca  and  Afirica 
have  won  for  themselves,"  says  Maury, 
''  the  name  of  *  the  stormy  capes,'  but 
there  is  not  a  storm-fiend  in  the  wide  ocean 
can  out-top  that  which  rages  along  the  At- 
lantic coasts  of  North  America.  The  China 
seas  and  the  North  Pacific  may  vie  in  the 
fury  of  their  gales  with  this  part  of  the  At- 
lantic, but  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  cannot  equal  them,  certainlyin 
firequency,  nor  do  I  believe,  in  farv"  We 
read  of  a  West  Indian  storm  so  violent,  that 
**  it  forced  the  Gulf  Stream  back  to  its  sour- 
ces, and  piled  up  the  water  to  a  height  of 
thirty  feet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  ship 
'  LedbnrySnow'  attempted  to  ride  out  the 
storm.  When  it  abated,  she  found  herself 
high  up  on  the  dry  land,  and  discovered  that 
she  had  let  go  her  anchor  among  the  tree- 
tops  on  Elliott's  Ee^." 

By  a  like  reasomng  we  can  account  for 
the  cyclonic  storms  prevailing  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean.  Nor  do  the  tornadoes  which 
rage  in  parts  of  the  United  States  present 
anj^  serious  difficulty.  The  region  along 
which  these  storms  travel  is  the  valley  of 
the  great  ilississippi.  This  river  at  oertun 
seasons  is  considerably  warmer  than  the  sor> 
rounding  lands.  From  its  surface,  also, 
aqueous  vapor  is  continually  being  raised. 
when  the  surroundins  air  is  colder,  this  va- 
pour is  presently  condensed,  generating  in 
the  change  a  vast  amoant  of  heat.    We  ha^ 
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ihof  a  ebannel  of  rarefied  air  over  tbe  Missin- 
tippi  valley,  and  this  channel  becomes  a  storm- 
track  like  tbe  correspondiD^  channels  over 
the  warm  oeean-cnrrents.  The  extreme  vi- 
oieBce  of  land-stonns  is  probably  due  to  the 
narrowness  of  the  track  within  which  they 
are  compelled  to  trayel.  For  it  has  been 
noticed  that  the  fury  of  a  searcyclone  in- 
creases as  the  range  of  the  **  whin  **  dimin- 
ishes, and  vice  versd. 

There  seems,  however,  no  special  reason 
why  cyclones  should  follow  the  storm-  cj  in 
one  direction  rather  than  in  the  other.  We 
must,  to  understand  this,  recall  the  fact  that 
nnder  the  torrid  zones  the  conditions  neces- 
safy  to  the  generation  of  storms  prevail  far 
more  intensely  than  in  temperate  regions. 
Thns  the  probability  is  fkr  greater  that  cy- 
clones should  be  generated  at  the  tropical 
than  at  the  temperate  end  of  the  storm-  cj. 
Still  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  land- 
locked North  Pacific  Ocean,  true  typhoons 
have  been  known  to  follow  the  storm-track 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  commonly 
noticed. 

The  direction  in  which  a  true  tornado 
wkirh  is  invariably  that  we  have  mentioned. 
The  explanation  of  this  peculiarity  would 
occupy  more  space  than  we  ean  here  afibrd. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  may  wish  to  under- 
stand the  origin  of  the  law  of  cyclonic  rota- 
tion should  study  HerBche?s  interesting 
work  on  Meteorology. 

The  suddenness  with  which  a  true  torna- 
do works  destruction  was  strikingly  exem- 
plified in  the  wreck  of  the  steam-ship  **  San 
Francisco.'*  She  was  assailed  by  an  extra- 
tropical  tornado  when  about  SCO  miles  from 
Smndy  Hook,  on  December  24,  1853.  In  a 
few  moments  she  was  a  complete  wreck  1 
The  wide  range  of  a  tomado*s  destructive- 
ness  is  shown  by  this,  that  Colonel  Reid 
examined  one  along  whose  track  no  less 
than  110  ships  were  wrecked,  crippled,  or 
dismastod* 


From  The  New  Monthly  Magazine. 
ABOUT  ONE'S  FIB8T  NIGHT  AT  THE  PLAT. 

A  BBTBOflPECTIYB  BBYXEW. 
BT  FBAKCIS  JAOOX. 

Thm  first  thing  one  thinks  of  in  survey- 
ing the  literature  illustrative  of  one's  first 
nigkt  at  the  play  is,  of  course,  Ella's  Essay. 
Evety  point  of  detail  in  that  narrative 
speaks  home  to  every  reader ;  and  the  el- 
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derly  ones,  like  Eli  a  himself,  seem  to  shake 
off  tbrty  years  from  their  shoulders  as  they 
read.  H!ow  the  aflernoon  had  been  wet, 
and  the  condition  of  the  boy's  going  was 
that  the  rain  should  cease ;  with  what  a 
beating  heart,  therefore,  he  watched  from 
the  window  the  puddles,  from  the  stillness 
of  which  he  was  taught  to  prognosticate  the 
desired  cessation ;  how  well  he  remembered 
the  last  spurt,  and  the  glee  with  which  he 
ran  to  announce  it ;  bow  the  party  went 
with  pit-orders ;  with  what  longins  expec- 
tancy he  awaited  the  opening  of  the  doors, 
while  the  cry  of  nonpareils  greeted  his  ears ; 
the  breathless  anticipations  he  endured' 
when  fairly  inside,  and  gazing  on  the  green 
curtain  that  veiled  an  elysium  to  his  ima- 
gination, soon  to  be  disclosed ;  how  the  or- 
chestra Kghts  at  length  arose,  those  "  fair 
Auroras!^  —  once  the  bell  sounded — it 
was  to  ring  out  once  again  —  then  the  cur- 
tain drew  up  —  Elia  was  not  past  six  years 
old,  and  the  play  was  Artaxerxes!  —  are 
not  all  these  stages  in  the  progress  of  the  es- 
say almost  as  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of 
each  one  of  us,  as  his  own,  his  very  own, 
first  night  at  the  play  ? 

After  Charles  Lamb's  first  experiences  in 
play-going  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  there 
was  an  interval  of  some  years,  during  his 
school-life  (for  at  school  all  play-going  was 
inhibited).  Meanwhile,  that  old  Artax- 
erxes evening  had  never  done  ringing  in 
his  fancy ;  and  when  he  again  entered  by 
the  pit-door,  he  expected  the  same  feelings 
to  come  again  with  the  same  occasion.  But 
we  difier  from  ourselves  less,  he  observes, 
at  six^  and  sixteen,  than  sixteen  does  from 
six.  in  that  interval  what  had  he  not  lost ! 
At  the  first  period  he  knew  nothing,  un- 
derstood nothing,  discriminated  nothing. 
He  felt  all,  loved  all,  wondered  all.  He 
had  left  the  temple  a  devotee,  and  was  re- 
turned a  rationalist.  The  same  things  were 
there  materially ;  but  the  emblem,  the  refer- 
ence, was  gone.  '*  The  green  curtain  was 
no  longer  a  veil,  drawn  between  two  worlds, 
the  umblding  of  which  was  to  bring  back 
past  ages  to  present  a  <  royal  ghost,'  —  but 
a  certain  quantity  of  green  baize,  which 
was  to  separate  the  audience  for  a  given 
time  firom  certain  of  their  fellow-men  who 
were  to  come  forward  and  pretend  those 
parts.  The  lights  —  the  orchestra  lights  — 
came  up  a  clumsy  machinery.  The  first 
ring,  and  the  second  ring,  was  now  but  a 
trick  of  the  prompter's  bell  —  which  had 
been,  like  the  note  of  the  cuckoo,  a  phan- 
tom of  a  voice,  no  hand  seen  or  guessed  at 
which  ministered  to  its  warning.    The  ac- 
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tors  were  men  and  women  painted."  *  £lia* 
thousLt  at  the  time  the  fault  was  in  them. 
But  long  before  he  came  to  write  that  re- 
gretful retrospectiye  essay,  he  knew  it  to 
be  in  himself  and  the  alterations  which 
those  many  centuries  (of  six  short  twelve- 
months) had  wrought  in  him.  —  The  clos- 
ing pages  of  this  paper  will  recur  to  the  dis- 
enchantment wrought  bv  a  few  short  years 
in  tarnishine  the  tinsel  and  makine  dim 
the  finest  gold-leaf  of  the  stage,  as  beheld 
by  eyes  that,  however  young  still,  are  get- 
ting the  worse  for  wear.  Before  advan- 
cing to  which  dreary  epoch  of  disillusion, 
some  intermediate  pages  will  serve  to  cite 
from  a  variety  of  quarters  what  is  to  be  read 
in  print  of  nrst  impressions  at  one's  first 
play. 

In  explanation  of  Schiller's  neglect  at 
school  of  the  appointed  classical  studies,  his 
English'biographer  tells  us  that  he  loved 
rather  to  meditate  on  the  splendour  of  the 
Ludwigsburg  theatre,  which  had  inflamed 
his  imagination  when  he  first  saw  it  in  his 
ninth  year,  and  had  given  shape  and  ma- 
terials for  many  of  his  subsequent  reverie8.f 

Cumberland  records  his  being  taken, 
"  under  proper  convoy,"  from  Westminster 
School,  to  see,  *'  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,"  young  Garrick  in  Lothario.  "  Mv  at- 
tention was  riveted  to  the  scene.  I  nave 
the  spectacle  even  now,  as  it  were,  before 
my  eyes.**  |  And  he  plaices  it  before  ours, 
in  a  sraphic  passage  of  critical  merit. 

All  toat  George  Colman  the  Younger 
tells  us  of  the  first  play  he  ever  saw  acted, 
is,  that  it  was  in  the  playhouse  on  Bich- 
mond-green.  He  had  forgotten  the  name 
of  the  piece ;  but  it  appears  that  he  must 
have  been  initiated  early  in  theatricals, 
from  his  having  been  in  petticoats  when  he 
assisted  at  this  representation.  **  Little  did 
r  then  think,"  ne  remarks,  "while  wit- 
nessing this  play,  in  the  days  of  my  inno- 
cence, that  1  should  be  guilty  of  writing  so 
many."!  There  is  no  enthusiasm  in  his 
memory  of  the  event — but  neither  was 
there  any  in  George  Colman's  character. 

Mrs.  Piozzi  records  her  beine  taken,  at 
six  years'  old,  to  see  Quin  act  (Jato,  by  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Leeds,  —  and  how 
she  made  him  a  formal  curtsey,  ||  much  to 
the  amusement  of  the  Duchess,  and  perhaps 
of  the  player.  They  sat  in  the  staee-box, 
where  little  Miss  kept  on  studying  the  part 

•  EBsayt  of  Rlla:  Mj  Flrtt  Play,  pa$9im, 
t  Carlylo's  Life  of  SchUler,  part  i. 

i\  Sfemoirs  of  Richard  Cumberland,  p.  50. 
\  Mrmoirs  of  the  Colman  Family,  1. 206. 
I  Mr.  i^uin  had  Uught  her  to  reelte  Satan's 
speech  to  Uiu  Sun,  In  "  Paradise  Lost.'' 


with  aH  her  micht,  **  not  at  all  distraeted,'* 
she  says,  **  by  £e  lights  or  oompany,  which 
they  fancied  would  take  n^  atteation."^ 

Mr.  Peacock  is  probably  relating  foaM^* 
thing  within  his  experience  when  he  makes 
one  of  his  characters  refer  to  a  first  play, 
seen  in  days  when  gfaoets  were  so  popular, 
that  the  first  question  asked  about  any  play 
was.  Is  there  a  gliost  in  it  ?  The  "  Castle 
Spectre  "  had  set  this  fashion ;  and  this  was 
tlie  play  in  question.  "  The  opening  of  tlie 
foldmg-doors  disclosing  the  illuminated  or- 
atory ;  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  actress 
who  personated  the  ghost ;  the  solemn  mu- 
sic to  which  she  moved  slowly  forward  to 
give  a  silent  blesang  to  her  kneeling  daagh- 
ter ;  and  the  chorus  of  female  voices  chant- 
ing Jubilate;  made  an  impression  on  me 
which  no  other  scene  of  the  kind  has  ever 
made."  f 

It  was  at  St.  Malo  that  Chateaubriaiid 
saw  his  first  play.  A  troop  of  wandering 
comedians  had  just  landed ;  and  Chateau- 
briand's elder  brother  told  him  to  get  his 
hat,  he  was  going  to  take  him  to  the  thear 
tre.  The  boy's  brain  was  in  a  whirlwind 
at  the  news.  He  had  already  seen  puppets, 
and  he  fancied  they  would  meet  at  the  the- 
atre with  Punchinellos  much  finer  than 
those  of  the  street  With  palpitatiy  heart 
he  reached  a  wooden  building,  in  a  iSserted 
street  of  the  town,  and  made  his  way 
through  dark  corridors,  not  without  a  cer- 
tain feeling  of  terror :  **  A  little  door  opens, 
and  behold  me,  along  with  my  brother,  in  a 
box  half  filled  with  people. 

**  The  curtain  was  up,  and  the  piece  had 
commenced.  The  play  was  *  The  Father 
of  a  Family.'  1  perceived  two  men  who 
were  walking  on  tne  staee,  conversing,  and 
on  whom  every  eye  was  fixed.  I  took  them 
for  directors  of  the  puppets,  who  were  chat- 
ting in  front  of  Madame  d'6igogne*s  cot- 
tage whilst  waitine  for  the  arrival  of  the 
public.  I  was  on^  astonished  that  the/ 
spoke  so  loud  about  their  afiairs,  and  that 
they  were  listened  to  in  silence.  My  stu- 
pefaction was  redoubled  when  other  per- 
sonases  made  their  appearance  on  the  stage, 
and  began  to  move  their  arms  about  and  to 
weep,  and  when  every  person  began  to 
weep  from  the  force  of  contagion.  The 
curtain  fell,  without  my  havine  been  able 
to  comprehend  anything  of  the  matter.** 
Chateanbriand  firankly  owns  that  before 
the  next  piece  began  —  his  brother  having 
lefl  him  in  the  box,  among  strangers — he 
longed  to  be  back  again  at  his  college^ 

*  Autobiographical  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  PiossI,  t. 
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Such  was  the  fint  impressLon  he  received 
of  the  art  of  Sophocles  and  Moli^re.  * 

The  biographer  of  the  Kemble  faxDily 
teUfl  iu  how  Master  Bett/,  for  his  first  play, 
was  taken  to  see  perfection,  in  the  acting 
of  Mi-s.  Siddons  as  Elvira ;  and  how  an  en- 
thusiasm so  ardent  was  kindled  in  the  boy's 
nund,  that,  while  resolving  to  be  an  actor, 
be  at  the  same  time,  and  for  some  time  af- 
ter, *^  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  thought 
of  nothing  but  Elvira ;  —  he  spoke  onlv  the 
speeches  of  Elvira ;  —  the  voice  of  Siddons 
perpetually  sounded  in  his  ear,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  his  studies  would  take  the 
direction  even  of  his  sex."  f 

Mathews  was,  by  his  own  account,  &ur- 
teen,  before  he  saw  his  firstplay.  **  Oh  the 
delights  of  that  night ! "  The  very  curtain 
filled  him  with  ecstatic  anticipations ;  the 
scenery,  tbe  dresses,  the  feathers,  the  rus- 
set boots,  the  very  smell  of  the  theatre,  that 
mixture  of  orange-peel  and  oil,  the  applause 
in  which  he  joined  so  heartily  as  to  bring 
all  eyes  and  many  remarks  upon  him,  to 
the  great  scandal  of  his  cicerone,  —  his 
friend  Litchfield,  of  tbe  Council-office,  — 
filled  his  senses  with  delight.  ^*  From  that 
ni^ht  my  mind  was  in  a  state  of  splendid 
irritation ;  I  could  scarcely  walk  the  streets 
without  offering  ^  my  kingdom  for  a  horse ' 
to  every  pedestrian  I  met  At  night  I 
could  not  rest,  Macbeth  did  murder  sleep ; 
and  I  recited  Lear  up  three  pair  of  stairs 
to  a  four-legged  bedstead."  (  ^^  excess 
of  demonstrativeness  reminds  us  of  Mr. 
Thackeray*8  lively  and  life-like  picture  of 
his  youn^  firiend  Master  Joneff,  who  was  not 
yet  sophisticated  by  the  world,  in  hia  de- 
meanour at  the  play :  his  discovery  of  his 
schoolfellow  Smith  yonder  in  the  pit,  whose 
attention  he  attracted,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  house,  by  his  incessant  nodding,  wink- 
ing, grinning,  and  telegraphing :  and  when- 
ever anything  in  the  play  s&uck  him  as 
worthy  of  applause,  Jones  instantly  made 
siffnals  to  Smith  below,  and  shook  his  fist  at 
him,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  By  Jove,  old  fel- 
low, ain*t  it  good  ?  I  say.  Smith,  Un't  it 
prime^  old  hoy  ?  "  He  actually  made  re- 
marks on  his  fingers  to  Master  Smith  during 
the  performance. 

"  I  confess  he  was  one  of  the  best  parte 
of  the  night's  entertainment  to  me.  How 
Jones  and  Smith  will  talk  about  that  play 
when  they  meet  afler  holidays  1  And  not 
onlv  then  will  they  remember  it,  but  all 
their  lives  long.     Why  do  yon  remember 

*  M<^nioires  d'Outre-Tombe,  t.  i. 
t  Boaden  L    >  of  J.  I*.  Kemblft,  II.  306. 
X  Autabio^ra^iiy  of  CUarles  »U»thewH  (tbe  elder), 
ell.  It. 
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that  play  you  saw  thirty  yean  ago,  and 
forget  the  one  over  which  you  yawned  last 
week  ?  Ah,  my  brave  little  boy,  I  thought, 
in  my  heart :  twenty  years  hence  you  will 
recollect  this,  and  have  forgotten  many  a 
better  thing.  You  will  have  been  in  love 
twice  or  thrice  by  that  time,  and  have  for- 
gotten it ;  you  wdl  have  buried  your  wife, 
and  forgotten  her ;  you  will  have  had  ever 
so  many  friendships,  and  forgotten  them. 
Tow  and  Smith  won*t  care  for  each  other, 
very  probably :  but  you'll  remember  all  tiie 
actors  and  the  plot  of  the  piece  we  are  see- 

There  are  few  things.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
afiirms,  in  a  well-known  passage,  which 
those  gifted  with  any  degree  of  imagina- 
tion recoUect  with  a  sense  of  more  anxious 
and  mysterious  delight,  than  the  first  dra- 
matic representation  which  thev  have  wit- 
nessed. There  is  the  unusual  K>rm  of  the 
house —  as  he  goes  on  to  depiot  the  scene 

—  filled  with  such  groups  of  crowded  spec- 
tators, themselves  forming  an  extraordina- 
ry spectacle  to  the  eye  which  has  never 
witnessed  it  before,  yet  all  intent  upon  that 
wide  and  mystic  curtain  whose  dusky  undu- 
lations permit  us  now  and  then  to  discern 
the  momentary  glitter  of  some  saudy  form, 
or  the  spangles  of  some  sandaled  foot  which 
trips  lightly  within ;  and  there  is  the  light, 
brilliant  as  that  of  day,  and  the  music, 
which,  in  itself  a  treat  sufficient  in  every 
other  ntuation,  our  inexperience  mistakes 
for  the  very  play  we  came  to  witness.  Leigh 
Hunt  pictures  in  little  the  Scene  at  large : 

Yes,  I  beheld  the  old  accoitomed  sight, 
Pit,  boxes,  galleries ;  I  was  at  "  the  play ; " 
I  saw  uprise  the  stage's  strange  floor-day, 
And  music  tuning  as  in  tune's  despite ; 
Childhood  I  saw,  glad-faced,  that  sqoeenlh 

tight 
One's  hand,  while  the  rapt  curtain  soars  avaj.f 

But  let  Sir  Walter  describe  this  laat  sen- 
sation —  the  slow  rise  of  the  shadowy  cur- 
tain, disclosing,  as  if  by  actual  majg^io,  "  a 
new  land,  with  woods,  and  mountains,  and 
lakes  lighted,  it  seems  to  us,  by  another 
sun,  and  inhabited  by  a  race  of  beings  dif- 
ferent from  ourselves,  whose  language  is 
poetry,  whose  dress,  demeanour,  and  senti- 
mente  seem  something  supernatural,  and 
whose  whole  actions  and  discourse  are  cal- 
culated, not  for  the  ordinary  tone  of  every- 
day life,  but  to  excite  the  stronger  and  more 
powerful  faculties  —  to  melt  with  sorrow 

—  overpower  with  terror  —  astonish  with 

•  Sketches  and  Travels  in  London:  A  Nicht's 
Pleasure,  |  tl. 
t  Sonnets  to  the  Anthor  of  "  Ion,"  BTo.  U. 
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the  maryellous  —  or  coDVulse  with  irresisti- 
ble laughter."  He  goes  on  to  show  that 
the  mixed  feelings  which  perplex  us  between 
a  sense  that  the  scene  is  but  a  plaything, 
and  an  interest  that  ever  and  anon  surprises 
us  into  a  transient  belief  that  what  so 
strongly  affects  us  cannot  be  fictitious, — 
these  **  mixed  and  puzzling  feelings,  al- 
so, are  exciting  in  the  highest  degree." 
And  then  he  takes  into  accovnt  the  bursts 
of  applause,  like  distant  thunder,  and  **  the 
permission  accorded  to  clap  our  little  hands, 
and  add  our  own  scream  of  delight  to  a 
sound  so  commanding."  A  personal  inter- 
est is  added  to  his  resumd  when  Sir  Walter 
adds,  "  All  this  —  and  much  —  much  more 
is  fresh  in  our  memory,  although,  when  we 
felt  these  sensations,  we  looked  on  the  stage 
which  Garrick  had  not  yet  left.  It  is  now 
a  long  while  since,  yet  we  have  not  passed 
many  hours  of  such  unmixed  deli<^ht  —  and 
we  still  remember  the  sinking  lights,  the 
dispersing  crowd,  with  the  vain  longings 
which  we  felt,  that  the  music  would  again 
sound,  the  magic  curtain  once  more  arise, 
and  the  enchanting  dream  recommence; 
and  the  astonishment  with  which  we  looked 
upon  the  apathy  of  the  elder  part  of  our 
company,  who,  having  the  means,  did  not 
spend  eveiT  evening  in  the  theatre."  * 

Li  the  mfcgmentary  autobiography  with 
which  Sir  Walter  has  at  once  charmed  and 
tantalised  the  world,  he  declares  the  most 
delightful  of  bis  recollections  of  Bath  — 
where  the  little  lame  boy  lived  about  a 
year  —  to  refer  to  his  Uncle  Robert  taking 
him  to  the  theatre.  "  The  play  was  *•  As 
Yon  Like  It ;  *  and^  the  witchery  of  the 
whole  scene  is  alive  in  my  mind  at  this  mo- 
ment. I  made,  I  believe,  noise  more  than 
enough,  and  remember  being  so  much  scan- 
dalised at  the  quarrel  between  Orlando 
aod  his  brother  m  the  first  scene,  that  I 
screamed  out,  *  A'n't  they  brothers  ? ' "  f 
^A  few  weeks'  residence  at  home,  he  con- 
fesses, convinced  him,  who  had  till  then 
been  an  only  child  in  the  house  of  his 
grandfather,  that  a  quarrel  between  broth- 
ers was  a  very  natural  event.) 

Washington  Irving's  earliest  plav-going 
wan  in  his  thirteenth  year,  to  see  "  Specula- 
tion,^ a  comedy  in  which  the  acting  of  Jef- 
fervon  delighted  him  beyond  measure.  X 
Tdlfourd  was  denied  by  the  conscientious 
scruples  of  friends   an   early    acqaintance 

»  Qumrterltf  BmtieWt  April.  1826.  — In  this  article 
8lr  Walter  Scott  took  a  genial  notice,  more  muo, 
of  Boaden'8  Life  of  Kemole  and  of  the  Beminis- 
cenoc8  of  Michael  Kelly. 

t  Autoblo^'raphy,  eh.  i. 

X  Life  ftud  Letters  of  Washington  Irving,  eh. 
ii. 


with  plays;  and  he  declares  it  would  be 
idle  to  describe  the  transport  with  which, 
for  the  first  time,  be  saw  the  curtain  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  raised  for  the  re- 
presentation of  «  Cata"  *    WiUiam  Etty,  a 
veteran  returned  to  his  native  York,  re* 
cords  in  his  letters,  among   other  simple 
pleasures  in  the  old  city,  how  he  looked  in 
"  at  half-price  at  the  Old  York  Theatre," 
where  he  '*  saw  as  a  child  ^  Jane  Shore ' 
and  the  *  Flitch  of  Bacon.' "f— Hartley 
Coleridjge,  in  a  mar^nal  note  to  the  London 
Magazine,  No.  xxii.,    states    "Town   and 
Country"  to  have  been  his  first  play  in 
London,  1807,  then  in  the  course  of  a  suc- 
cessiul  run  at  Covent  Garden ;  Kemble  as 
Beaben  Glenroy.    Hartley  retained   little 
remembrance  of  it,  only  the  peculiarity  of 
Kemble's  enunciation  and  his  nne  statue-like 
face  took  up  their  abode  with  him  ;  and  he 
was    wonderfully    pleased    with    a    moon 
which  a  companion  compared  to  a  copper 
warming-pan.    "  Though  I  could  make  lit- 
tle either  of  its  plot,  its  pathos,  or  its  wit. 
and  thought  it  neither  so  good  nor  so  well 
acted  as  plays  I  had  seen  at  Keswick  [for 
this  was  not  Hartley's  first  Play,  pure  and 
simple,  but  his  first  London  one],  the  splen- 
did house,  the  tiered  boxes,  the  almost  stu- 
pendous galleries,  and  the  novelty  of  slid- 
ing scenes  (which  were  not,  however,  so 
perfectly  illusive  as  I  expected    London 
scenes  to  be),  kept  me  as  happy  as  wonder 
could  make  me,  not  a  little  vexed  at  the 
angry  disgust  expressed  by  the  adults  of 
mj   party.    *  Mother    Goose'    succeeded, 
with  Grimaldi  in  all  his  glory,  and  became 
my  thought  by  day,  my  dream  by  nipht."! 
On  another  occasion  he  saw  the  "  Wood 
Demon"  —  his  account  of  which,  as  seen 
through  the  Ions  vista  of  some  seven  or 
eight  lustres,  his  brotJier,  the  Rev.  Derwent 
Coleridge,    thinks   sufficiently    curious    to 

Srint,  long  as  it  is,  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
femoir  of  poor  Hartley. 
Doctor  Dove,  Southey*s  l>r.  Dove,  The 
Doctor,  used  to  say  he  doubted  whether 
Garrick  and  Mrs.  Cibber  could  have  affected 
him  more  in  middle  life  than  he  was  affect- 
ed by  the  Punch  of  the  Ingleton  Company, 
and  the  wooden  Jane  Shore  in  Rowland 
Dixon's  piece,  as  witnessed  in  his  boyhood. 
For  rude  as  were  these  performances  (and 
nothing  could  possibly  be  ruder),  the  effect 
on  infant  minds  was  prodigious,  fix>m  the  ac- 
companying sense  of  wonder,  an  emotion 
which  the  Doctor  rightly  declares  to  be  of  all 

*  See  Talfourd's  Prefhoe  to  *'  Ioa,» 
t  Lift  of  W.  Etty,  R.A.,  ch.  xx. 
X  See  the  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge's  Ksmoir  of 
his  Brother,  p.  zxxix. 
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oCbers,  at  that  time  of  life,  the  most  delightful.  | 
•*  Here  was  miracle  in  any  quantity  to  be 
fleen  for  twopence,  and  be  believed  in  for 
nothing.  No  matter  how  confined  the  the- 
atre, how  coarse  and  inartificial  the  scene- 
ry, or  how  miserable  the  properties  j  the 
mind  supplied  all  that  was  wanting."* 
The  village  children,  in  a  popular  novel, 
are  truthfully  pictured  haunting  the  Green 
after  the  Fair  is  over  and  the  booths  all 
eone— looking  on  the  vestiges  with  feel- 
ings almost  of  veneration,  as  marking  the 
great  epoch  of  their  lives.  **  For  with 
them  it  was  all  magic ;  their  eyes  were  ka- 
leidoscopes in  the  production  of  dazzling 
and  ever- varying  images,"  until  time  should 
break  up  the  illusion,  and  show  them  some 
day  too  rathlessly,  that  all  they  had  besn 
admirinsT  was  made  up  but  of  shadows,  and 
borrowed  brightness,  and  bits  of  rubbish,  f 
Crcoffrey  Crayon's  Buckthorne  has  no 
words  to  describe  his  boyhood's  rapture  at 
a  first  fair  —  the  humours  of  Punch,  the 
feats  of  the  equestrians,  the  magical  tricks  of 
the  conjurors ;  but  above  all,  the  itinerant 
theatre,  where  a  tragedy,  pantomime,  and 
farce,  were  all  acted  m  the  course  of  half 
an  hoar.  "  I  have  since  seen  many  a  play 
performed  by  the  best  actors  in  the  world, 
but  never  have  I  derived  half  the  delight 
from  any  that  I  did  from  this  first  repre- 
sentation." Even  after  he  had  come  out 
from  the  play,  he  could  not  tear  himself 
from  the  vicinity,  but  lingered  gazing  and 
wondering,  and  kughinof  at  the  performers 
aa  they  exhibited  their  antics,  or  danced  on 
a  stage  in  front  of  the  booth,  to  decoy  a 
new  set  of  spectators.  % 

When  A-nthony  k  Wood  was  five  or  six 
years  old,  he  was  "  conveyed  in  a  servant's 
arms  "  to  the  rooms  of  a  canon  of  Christ 
Church,  —  from  a  mound  in  whose  garden, 
looking  into  Fish-street,  the  boy  saw  the 
King,  Queen,  Prince  Rupert,  and  a  gallant 
train  besides,  riding  down  the  said  street 
into  Christ  Church  great  quadranj»le  — 
their  majesties  having  come  over  to  Oxford 
fVom  Woodstock  that  day.  **  This  was  the 
first  time  he  ever  saw  the  said  K.  and 
queen,"  Anthony  records  in  his  Life,  "  and 
^  the  first  time  that  he  ever  saw  such  a  glor- 
"  ious  tratne  as  that  was,  which  he  would  oft- 
en talk  of  when  he  was  a  man."  §  The  im- 
pression left  by  stage  king  and  queen  is  of- 
ten qnite  as  vivid  and  lasting,  nor  is  the 
spectator,  in  many  cases,  less  apt  to  talk  of 
it  when  he  is  a  man. 


^  The  Doctor,  eh.  xxill. 

t  Chrintopher  Tadpole,  ch.  vH. 

i  Tales  of  a  Trareller:  Buckthorne. 

i  Life  of  Anthony  d  Wood,  Aug.  29,  tOM. 


Mr.  Sala*s  essay,  entitled  First  Fruits, 
comprises,  among  other  primarv  experi- 
ences, a  retrospective  review  of  the  first 
pair  of  trousers,  and  the  first  picture-book, 
the  first  oyster,  and  the  first  watch,  the 
first  love  (primary  of  primaries),  and  the 
first  baby ;  nor  does  it  omit  the  first  pawn- 
ing, and  the  first  death.  But  the  first  play 
makes  up  one  of  its  most  zestful  paragraphs. 
The  essayist  dilates  on  the  promise,  the 
hope  deferred,  the  saving  clause  of  condi- 
tional fine  weather ;  on  the  willing  submis- 
sion that  evening,  to  the  otherwise,  and  at 
any  otber  time,  detestable  ordeal  of 
washing,  and  combing,  and  being  made 
straight.  '*  We  did  not  complain  wnen  the 
soap  got  into  our  eyes ;  we  bore  the  scrap- 
ing of  the  comb  and  the  rasping  of  the 
brush  without  a  murmur :  we  were  going 
to  the  play,  and  we  were  happy."  Then 
follows  a  realistic  picture  of  the  little  boy 
dressed,  of  course,  an  hour  too  soon ;  drink- 
ing tea  as  a  mere  ceremony  —  for  the  tea 
might  have  been  hay  and  hot  water  f  not 
impossible),  and  the  bread-and-butter  might 
have  been  sawdust,  for  any  thin^  he  could 
taste  of  it ;  sitting  with  petful  impatience, 
trying  on  the  first  pair  of  white  kid  gloves, 
making  sure  that  the  theatre  would  be 
burnt  down,  or  that  papa  would  never 
come  bome  from  the  office,  or  mamma 
would  be  prevented,  by  some  special  inter- 
ference of  malignant  demons,  from  having 
her  dress  fastened,  or  that  (to  a  positive 
certainty^  a  tremendous  storm  of  hail,  rain, 
sleet,  and  thunder,  would  burst  out  at  the 
last  moment,  and  end  by  sending  the  wist- 
ful expectant  theatreless  to  bed.  But  these 
sombre  apprehensions  are  dispelled.  "  We 
went  to  the  play,  and  were  happy.  The 
sweet,  dingy,  shabby  little  country  theatre, 
we  declared,  and  believed  to  be,  much 
larger  than  either  Drury  Lane  or  Covent 
Garden.  .  .  .  Dear  narrow,  uncomfortable, 
faded-cushioned,  flea-haunted,  single-tier  of 
boxes!  The^rcen  curtain, with  a  Iiole  in  it, 
through  which  a  bright  eye  peeped.  .  .  . 
The  pit,  with  so  few  people  in  it ;  with  the 
lady  who  sold  apples  and  oranges  sitting  in 
a  remote  corner,  like  Pomona  in  the  sulks. 
And  the  play  when  it  did  begin  —  stupid, 
badly  acted,  badly  got  up.  as  it  very  likely 
was.  Our  intense,  fear-stricken  admiration 
of  the  heroine,  when  she  let  her  back  hair 
down,  and  went  mad,  in  blue.  The  buQf 
boots  of  Runt,  the  minaeer.  The  funny 
man  (there  never  was  such  a  funny  man) 
in  a  red  scratch  wig,  who,  when  imprisoned 
in  the  deepest  dungeon  beneath  the  castle 
moat,  sang  a  comic  song  about  a  leg  of 
mntton."    Nor  be  forgotten  the  essayist^s 
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menUoD  of  the  sorry  quadrille  band  in  the 
orchestra,  to  child  ears  as  scientifically 
melodious  as  though  Coeta  had  been  con- 
ductor, SiTori  first  fiddle,  Bichardson  flute, 
or  Bottesini  double  bass.  Nor  the  refresh- 
ment, administered  by  kind  hands  duripg 
the  intervals  of  performance,  —  oranges 
and  immemorial  spouee-cakes ;  nor  the  ad- 
monitions to  *^  sit  up,  the  warnings  not  to 
**•  talk  loud,''  in  defiance  of  which,  "  seeing 
condonatory  smiles  on  the  &ces  of  those 
we  loved,  we  screamed  outright  with 
laughter,  when  the  funny  man,  in  the  afler- 
piece,  essaying  to  scale  a  first-floor  front  by 
means  of  a  rope  ladder,  fell,  ladder  and  all, 
to  the  ground."  And  so  we  come  to  the 
final  fall  of  the  green  curtain,  followed  by 
an  aromatic  perjume  of  orange-peel  and 
lamp-oil,  and  the  mysterious  appearance  of 
ghostly  brown  holland  draperies  from  the 
private  boxes ;  to  which  add  the  process  of 
shawling,  cloaking,  and  going  home,  with  a 
bonus  of  one  or  two  or  more  primaries; 
for  it  was  then  "  we  for  the  first  time  *  sat 
up  late,'  and  for  the  first  time  ever  tasted 
sandwiches  after  midnight,  or  imbibed  a  sip, 
a  very  small  sip,  of  hot  something  and 
water."  * 

That  was  going  to  the  play,  indeed,  to 
Hazlitt,  as  he  recals  the  time  when  he 
went  twice  a  year,  and  had  not  been  more 
than  half  a  dozen  times  in  his  life ;  —  even 
the  idea  that  any  one  else  in  the  house  was 
going,  was  a  sort  of  reflected  enjoyment, 
and  conjured  up  a  lively  anticipation  of 
tiie  scene.  '*!  remember  a  Miss  D.,  a 
maiden  lad^  firom  Wales  ....  tantalized 
me  greatly  in  this  way,  by  talking  all  day 
of  going  to  see  Mrs.  Siddons's  *  airs  and 
.graces  '  at  night  in  some  favourite  part ;  .  . 
.  .  and  how  anxious  and  uneasy  I  became, 
lest  she  and  her  companion  should  not  be 
in  time  to  get  good  places  —  lest  the  cur- 
tain should  draw  before  they  arrived  —  and 
lest  I  shoidd  lose  one  line  or  look  in  the 
intelligent  report  which  I  should  hear  the 
next  morning."  f  —  The  firstlings  of  life 
are  most  precious,  muses  the  anthoress  of 
^  Dead  Sea  Fruit,"  when  enumerating  some 
of  the  things,  and  these  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  things,  which  can  never  be  renewed : 
the  bloom  on  a  butterfly's  wing  ;  the  morn- 
ing dew  on  a  new-blown  rose;  our  first 
view  of  the  ocean;  our  first  pantomime, 
*^  when  all  the  fairies  were  fairies  for  ever, 
and  when  the  imprudent  consumption  of 
the  contents  of  a  pewter  quart  measure  in 
aiglit  of  the  stage-box  could  not  disenchant 
us  with  that  elnn  creature,  Harlequin  the 

*  Dutch  Piotares,  oh.  xx.,  First  Fruits. 
t  llAzlitt's  essay  ou  the  Letter-bell. 


graceful,  faithful  betrothed  of  Columbine 
the  fair."  * 

Let  us  watch  young  Alexander  Old- 
worthy,  in  Mr.  Charles  Reade*s  novelet, 
making  his  way  to  town  firom  Coventry  by 
coach,  more  than  a  century  ago ;  leachiog 
London  at  four,  at  five  he  is  in  bis  &i9t 
theatre.  That  sense  of  the  beautiful,  which 
belongs  to  genius,  we  read,  makes  him  see 
beauty  in  the  semicircular  sweep  of  the 
glowing  boxes;  in  gilt  ornaments  glorious 
with  light,  and,  above  all,  in  human  beings 
gaily  dressed,  and  radiant  with  expectation. 
^^  And  all  these  things  are  beautiful ;  only 
gross,  rustic  senses  cannot  see  it,  and  blanted 
town  senses  can  see  it  no  longer. 

^'  Before  the  play  began,  music  attached 
him  on  another  side;  and  all  combined  with 
vouth  and  novelty  to  raise  him  to  a  high 
key  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  and  when 
the  ample  curtain  rose  slowly  and  majesti- 
cally upon  Mr.  Ot way's  tragedv  of  ^  Yenice 
Preserved,'  it  was  an  era  in  this  voung  life^ 

—  Poetry  rose  from  the  dead  before  his 
eyes  this  night.  She  lay  no  longer  en* 
tombed  in  print  She  floated  around  the 
scene,  ethereal,  but  palpable.  She  breathed 
and  burned  in  heroic  shapes,  and  godlike 
tones,  and  looks  of  fire."t 

So  with  Lord  Lytton's  Viola,  when  that 
young  Italian  is  first  taken  by  the  Cardinal 
to  his  own  box  at  the  Opera.  *^  Oh,  how 
gloriously  that  life  of  the  stage  —  that 
fairy  world  of  music  and  song,  dawned 
upon  herl  It  was  the  only  world  that 
seemed  to  correspond  with  her  strange 
childish  thoughts.  .  .  .  Beautiful  and  true 
enthusiasm,  rich  with  the  promise  of  genius  I 
Boy  or  man,  thou  wilt  never  be  a  poet,  if 
thou  hast  not  felt  the  ideal,  the  romanoe, 
the  Calypso's  isle  that  opened  to  thee,  whea 
for  the  first  time  the  magic  curtain  was 
drawn  aside,  and  let  in  the  World  of 
Poetry  on  the  World  of  Prose  I "  t 

First  impressions  at  the  play  —  this  is  a 
theme  fiction  loves  to  handle.  Scott  gives 
us  young  Roland  Graeme  at  a  village  show 

—  where  the  actors  have  but  a  greenswurd 
plot  for  a  stage,  and  a  hawthorn-bush  for  a 
green-room  and  tiring-house.  But  ^*  as  ibr 
the  pa^e,  to  whom  the  very  idea  of  such  an 
exhibition,  simple  as  it  was,  was  entirely 
new,  he  beheld  it  with  the  undiminished 
and  ecstatic  delight  with  which  men  of  all 
ranks  look  for  the  first  time  on  dramatic 
representations,  and  laughed,  shouted,  and 
clapped  his  hands  as  the  performance  pro- 
ceeded." §  Nigel  Olifaunt,  again,  is  initiated 

*  John  Harchmont's  LeffaOy,  oh.  zzxir. 
Art :  A  Dramatlo  Tale,  by  Charlea  B«ade. 


Zanoni,  ch.  1. 

The  Abbot,  oh.  xxvil. 
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bv  Dal^amo  into  the  privileges  of  London 
may-gomg,  with  thisresuH  —  the  play  being 
Shakespeare's  Richard  III.,  and  Borbage 
playing  the  King :  *'  He  felt  all  the  magic 
of  that  sorcerer,  who  had  displayed,  within 
the  paltry  circle  of  a  wooden  booth,  the 
long  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster  "  —  and 
when  the  Battle  of  Bosworth  was  over,  so 
strongly  were  the  ideas  of  reality  and  de- 
ception contending  in  young  Nigel's  imagi- 
nation, that  it  was  only  with  an  effort  he 
conld  overcome  the  illusion,  '*8o  strange 
did  the  proposal  at  first  sound,  when  his 
companion  declared  King  Richard  should 
sup  with  them  at  the  Mermaid."* — Pro- 
fessor Wilson  gives  us  Margaret  Lyndsay 
coaxed  by  her  gay  young  sailor-swam  into 
going  to  see  the  "  Tragedy  of  Douglas." 
**  The  house  was  a  full  one ;  and,  before  the 
curtain  drew  up,  Margaret  thought  herself 
in  a  splendid  dream.  The  lights  —  the 
music  —  the  ladies  in  the  boxes  —  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  place — so  totally  at  va- 
riance with  the  small  quiot  room  she  had 
just  left  —  all  held  her  in  a  delighted  delu- 
sion ;'  and  she  scarcely  thought  herself  in 
this  world."  f  —  ^^DJ  ^^^  many  a  time 
had  Moir'B  Mansie  Wauch,  Tailor  in  Dal- 
keith, heard  talk  of  play-acting,  and  of 
players  making  themselves  kmgs  and 
queens,  and  saying  a  great  many  wonderful 
things ;  but  never  had  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  mak^ing  himself  a  witness  to  tne  truth  of 
these  hearsays,  until,  in  middle  life,  Maieter 
den  induced  him  to  go  and  see  the  strol- 
lers, at  a  shilling  a-head,  in  Laird  Wheat- 
ley's  bam  —  determined  to  run  the  risk  of 
luister  Wiggie,  his  minister's  rebuke,  for 
the  transgression,  hoping  it  would  make  no 
lasting  impression  on  his  mind,  being  for 
the  first  and  only  time.  **  Never,  while  I 
live  and  breathe,  will  I  forget  what  we  saw 
and  heard  that  night ;  it  iust  looks  to  me, 
by  all  the  world,  when  I  think  on  it,  like  a 
fairy  dream."  Even  the  orchestra  enrap- 
tured him  —  consisting  of  two  blind  fiddlers, 
who  played  the  bonniest  ye  ever  heard. 
Wow,  but  the  very  music  was  worth  a  six- 
ponce  of  itself.  X  For  a  parallel  passage, 
take  an  excerpt  fVom  the  souvenirs  of  Mr. 
Slick  of  Slickville :  «  Well,  I  never  was  to 
a  theatre  afore  in  all  my  life,  for  minister 
didn't  approbate  them  at  no  rate,  and  he 
Wouldn't  never  let  me  go  to  'em  to  Slick- 
ville. .  .  .  Well,  I  must  say  it  was  a  splen- 
did sight,  toa  The  house  was  chock  full  of 
company,  all  drest  out  to  the  very  nines,  and 
the  lamps  waa  as  bright  as  day,  and  the  music 


*  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  eh.  xtl. 
Trl  Is  of  MarK  tret  Kynd^ay,  ch.  zv. 
Mansie  Wuuch,  ch.  xvlt. 
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was  splendid,  thaf  s  a  fact,  for  it  was  the  Mack 
band  of  the  militia  (and  them  blacks  have 
most  elegant  ears  for  music  too,  I  tell  you). 
.  .  .  But  whatgave me  the  gapes  was  the 
scenes.  .  .  .  When  the  curtain  drawed  up, 
there  was  Genesee  Falls  as  nateral  as  lire, 
and  the  beautiful  four-story  grist-mills  taken 
ofi*  88  plain  as  an^tiiing.  ...  It  was  all  but 
rael,  it  was  so  like  lire.  The  action,  too, 
was  equal  to  the  scenes ;  it  was  dreadful 
pretty,  I  do  assure  you."  *  — '-  Theodore 
Hook  has  tried  to  depict,  in  the  case  oi 
Welsted,  the  effect  produced  upon  a  well- 
informed  and  cultivated  mind,  sensitively 
alive  to  all  the  charms  which  simultaneously 
assailed  him,  by  his  first  introduction  to  the 
interior  of  any  theatre:  how  his  breath 
stopped,  and  an  exclamation  not  the  most 
pious  escaped  him ;  how  aa[onised  he  felt 
that  even  a  breath  should  disturb  the  har- 
mony with  which  his  ears  were  filled;  and,  in 
fine,  how  when  he  fairly  beheld  the  sea  of 
heads  about  him,  the  glittering  stage  and 
all  its  gay  accompaniments,  he  '^  actually 
sank  on  one  of  the  benches,  completely 
overpowered  by  his  feelings."  f  The  sight 
must  have  been  too  ridiculous  for  any  bUu^ 
man  about  town,  present  there  and  then. 
Not  but  that  the  used-up  habittt^  often  eyes 
with  envy  the  enthusiasm  of  inexperience 
at  its  first  play.  Colonel  Hamley  aescribes 
such,  an  instance,  where  Fane  is  pictured 
at  the  strollers'  exhibition,  watching  the  au- 
dience, and  musing  on  days  gone  by. 
**  Cheerfulness  and  expectation  prevailed ; 
but  the  person  among  all  the  audience^ 
whose  feelings  Fane  envied  most,  was  a 
sharp-looking  little  boy,  in  a  red  frock  with 
black  specks  on  it,  and  a  magnificent  feathr 
ered  hat,  who  came  in  with  his  papa  and 
brothers,  and,  being  placed  on  his  feet  in 
the  front  row,  gazed  round  him  with  in- 
tense deliffht.  Fane  remembered  that  tiie 
last  time  he  had  been  in  such  a  place  he 
was  about  that  age  and  size,  and  he  knew 
that  the  scene  was,  to  that  little  boy,  the 
most  charming  spot  on  earth  ;  that  he  had 
dreamt  of  it  for  two  or  three  previous  nights 
at  least  —  that  the  smell  of  the  footlights  was 
a  sweet  savour  in  his  nostrils,  the  noise  in 
,the  gallery  solemn  music  in  his  ears  —  the 
whole  place  paradise  —  and  that  he  would 
watch  the  progress  of  the  drama  with  breath- 
less interest,  and  most  uncriticising  faith." 
There  was  an  elder  brother  of  his,  too,  it  is 
added,  who  appeared,  probably  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  in  Wellington  boots 
and  a  shirt-ocular,  to  his  great  pride  and 
discomibrt,  and  Fane  guessed  with  consider- 

*  The  Cloekmaker,  Third  Sorlee,  di.  111. 
t  Fttteiou  and  i^ueiple,  oh.  vl. 
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able  oorrectnefli  tbat  ibis  youtb  would  con- 
eeive  an  ardent  and  respectful  passion  for 
tbe  lady  wbo  did  Lydia  Languish.  *  —  It  is 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  that  young  David 
Copperfield  chooses,  when  resolved  to  ^o  to 
the  play,  on  his  stay  in  town  at  the  Golden 
Cross,  where  all  along  he  is  so  painfully 
conscious  of  his  youth ;  and  from  the  back 
of  a  centre  box  he  sees  Julius  Gsosar  and 
the  new  Pantomime.  The  mingled  reality 
and  mystery  of  the  whole  show  —  as  David 
describes  his  sensations  —  the  influence  upon 
him  of  the  poetry,  the  lights,  the  music,  the 
company,  tne  smooth  stupendous  changes 
of  glittering  and  brilliant  scenery,  were  so 
dazzling,  and  opened  up  such  illimitable 
regions  of  delight,  that  when  he  came  out 
into  the  rainy  street,  at  midnight,  he  fblt  as 
if  he  had  come  from  the  clouds,  where  he 
had  been  leading  a  romantic  life  for  ages, 
to  a  bawling,  splashing,  link-liglited,  um- 
brella-struggling, hackney-coach-jostling, 
patten-clinking,  muddy,  miserable  world. 

But  anon,  when  David  is  in  the  coflfee- 
rcom  of  the  Golden  Cross,  there  enters 
Steerforth,  who,  the  first  greeting  over, 
mentions  that  he  has  been  ^^  dozing  and 
grumbling  away  at  the  play  '*  that  evening. 
<^  I  have  been  at  the  play,  too,"  says  David. 
^<  At  Covent  Garden.  What  a  delightful 
and  magnificent  entertainment,  6teer- 
forth  t  '*  oteerforth  laughs  heartily  at  this 
effusion,  claps  Dav^  on  the  back,  calls  him 
the  freshest  of  daisies,  and  explains,  *'I 
have  been  at  Covenl  Garden  too«  and  there 
never  was  a  more  miserable  business."  f 
How  soon,  in  nearly  all  of  us,  the  Copper- 
field  state  of  feeling  merges  in  the  Steer- 
forth  —  and  the  glamour  of  illusions  fades 
into  the  light  of  common  day  I  In  nearly 
all ;  for  there  occurs  an  exception,  now  and 
then,  of  the  rare  type  exemplified  in  such 
a  yeteran  as  Mr.  Fitzball  —  witness  his 
"  Thirty-five  Years  of  a  Dramatic  Author's 
Life,"  of  which,  a  quarterly  reviewer  ob- 
served, at  the  time  of  publication,  that  the 
author  had  still  a  childlike  faith  in  the  illu- 
sions of  the  stage,  and  wrote  of  them  aa  if 
they  were  substantial  verities.  The  best 
companion  at  a  theatre,  according  to  this 
critic,  for  all  persons  who  have  passed  the 
age  of  belief,  and  entered  upon  that  of 
doubt,  is  a  novice  in  such  matters,  more  es- 
pecially if  the  novice  be  a  schoolboy  or  a 
ffirl.  ^^  Then  on  the  features  of  the  uncrit- 
ical spectator  are  reflected,  as  in  a  mirror, 
the  emotions  of  wonder,  sympathy,  or  mirth, 
which  it  is  the  privilege  of  atting  to  awaken, 
but  which  80  soon  vanish  with  use  and  repe- 

•  Lftdy  Lee't  Widowhood,  oh.  zlix. 
t  David  Copperfield,  oh.  xiz. 


tition.  Time  seems,  however,  to  have  dealt 
more  leniently  with  our  author  in  this  re- 
spect, and  he  writes  with  the  profoond 
earnestness  of  a  lad  in  his  teens  of  the 
magic  wonders  elTected  by  a  few  yards  of 
painted  canvas,  pulleys,  ropes,  gauzes,  and 
gaslight."  The  child,  it  was  added,  in  hia 
case,  had  not  been  the  father  of  the  man,  so 
much  as  the  father  of  a  series  of  children, 
all  willing  to  be  pleased,  all  overflowing 
with  marvel,  faith,  and  sympathy.  —  In  sa- 
lient contrast  with  him  stands  the  instance 
of  Theodore  Hook,  whose  biographer  di- 
rects attention  to  the  remarkable  revulsion 
of  feeling  which  he  manifested  in  after-life, 
as  regards  everything  connected  with  his 
former  pursuits,  or  which  smelt  of  the  stage 
lamps. 

Swifl  says  —  or  Pope  *  —  "  When  I  was 
young,  I  thought  all  the  world,  as  well  as 
myself,  was  wholly  taken  up  in  discoursing 
upon  the  last  new  play."  When  I  was 
young  —  ah,  woeful  when!  Ere  I  was  old 
—  ah,  woeful  ere  1  Disenchantment  seems 
specially  to  wait  with  time  on  the  enchant- 
ments of  the  stage. 

As  our  judgment  ripens,  our  imagination 
decays.     We  cannot,  as  Macaulay  puts  it, 
at  once  enjoy  the  flowers  of  the  spring  of 
life,  and  the  fruits  of  the  autumn,  the  pleas- 
ures   of  close    investigation   and   those   of 
agreeable  error.    ^^  We  cannot  sit  at  once 
in  thefront  of  the  stage  and  behind  the  scenes. 
We  cannot  be  under  the  illusion  of  the 
spectacle,  while  we  are  watching  the  move* 
ments  of  the  ropes  and  pulleys  which  dis- 
pose  it."f     When    habit   has  blunted  the 
earliest  sensations  of  pleasure,  the  theatre 
nevertheless  continues  to  be,  in  Scott's  esti« 
mate,  the  favourite  resort  of  the  youth,  who, 
though  he  recognises  no  longer  the  enchanted 
palace  of  his  childhood,  enjoys  the  more  so- 
ber pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  higher  energies  of  human  passion,  the 
recondite  intricacies  and  complications  of  hu- 
man temper  and  disposition.  %  But  the  disen-. 
chantment  of  the  first  sensation  becomes  more 
and  more  complete.    ^*  £n  entrant  an  bal 
masqu^,  tout  parait  nouveau ;  mais  il  vient 
un  moment  oil  Ton  pent  dire  ii  toute  cette 
bigarrure ;  Bean  manque,  je  te  connais .'  "  § 
Anil  so  the  inevitable  moment  comes  when 
middle  age  says  the  same  thing  to  the  illu- 
sions of  the  stage.    Mr.  Thackeray  deseribea 
himself,  when  watching  the  delight  of  boy« 

*  In  the  "ThonffbU  on  Variout  Sutijeeto,'*  to 
which  both  oontributed,  withoufc  aatlgaed  dbtino* 
tlon  of  autaori«hip. 

t  Mlscellanlea  by  Lord  Xaoaalay  :  .Tohn  Dryden. 

X  Scott'a  Miseelianeous  Prose  Worka  :  Life  of 
Kemble. 

§  aiaxlmea  de  31.  de  Salufce.Ileare  (ia  imltatloa 
of  La  llochcfouoauld). 
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booci  at  a  first,  or  a  paulo-post- primary  play, 
as  resembling  that  bon  vivant  vbo  envied 
the  beggars  staring  into  the  cook-shop  win- 
dows, and  wishing  he  could  be  hungry :  "  I 
envied  the  boys,  and  wished  I  could  laugh, 
very  much  "  •  In  one  of  his  books  of  travel, 
having  to  describe  the  Golden   Horn,  Mi- 
chael Angelo  Titmarsh  draws  a  characteris- 
tic simile  from  Drury  Lane,  such  as  we  used 
to  see  it  in  our  youth,  he  says,  when  to  our 
sight  the  grand  last  pictures  of  the  melo- 
drama or  pantomime  were  as  magnificent  as 
any  objects  of  nature  we  have  seen  with 
maturer  eyes  —  when  fancy   had    all    the 
bloom  on  her  —  when  all  the  heroines  who 
danced  before  the  scene  appeared  as  ravish- 
ing beauties,  when  there  snone  an  unearthly 
splendour  about  Baker  and  Diddear  —  **  and 
the  sound  of  the  bugles  and  fiddles,  and  the 
cheerful  clang  of  the  cymbals,  as  the  scene 
unrolled,  and  the  gorgeous  procession  mean- 
dered  triumphantly  through  it,  caused   a 
thrill  of  pleasure,  and  awakened  an  innocent 
fulness  of  sensual  enjoyment  that  is  only 
given  to  boys."  f    Lives  there  the  man  with 
soul  so  dead,  the  same  author  elsewhere  ex- 
claims, —  the  being  ever  so  blcu^  and  travel- 
worn,  who  does  not  feel  some  shock  and 
thrill  even  vet,  just  at  that  moment  when 
"the  bell  (tlie  dear  and  familiar  bell  of  your 
youth)  begins  to  tingle,  and  the  curtain  to 
rise,  and  the  large  shoes  and  ankles,  the 
flesh-coloured  leggings,  the  crumpled  knees, 
the  gorgeous  robes  and  masks  **  are  all  re- 
vealed, of  the  actors  ranged  on  the  stage  to 
shout  the  opening  chorus  ?  {    Simple-hearted 
Colonel  ^Newcome  takes   his  nephews  and 
nieces  to  Astley's  —  all  children  together  — 
and  laufl^hs  delighted  at  Mr.  Merry  man's  jokes 
in  the  nng ;  and  beholds  the  Battle  of  Wa- 
terloo with    breathless  interest.     **  As   for 
Clive,  he  was  in  these  matters  much  older 
than  the  grizzled  old  warrior,  his  father."  § 
From  Roundabout  Papers  and  the  like,  how 
many  more  such  illustrations  might  be  cited, 
of  the  same  author's  very  own !     So  might 
there  be  from  the  fictions  and  essays  first  and 
last  of  Lord  Lytton.    In  the  manner,  for 
example,  of   his    reflections    in    an   early 
chapter  of  "  Godolphin,"  on  that  hero's  early 
susceptibility  to  the  fascinations  of  the  stage: 
"  And  oh  !  while  yet  we  are  young  —  while 
yet  the  dew  lingers  on  the  green  leaf  of 
spring  .  . .  how  deep  and  rich  a  transport  it 
is  to  see,  to  feel,  to  hear  Shakspeare's  con- 
cept ionn  made  actual^  though  all  imperfectly, 
and  only  for  an  hour  1 "  ||    And  then  in  the 


*  Thsekeray'ft  MlncellMiles,  ii.  919. 

A  Journey  to  Cftiro,  eh.  rij. 
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manner  of  this  bit  of  colloquy  in  a  late 
chapter  of  the  same  book.  **  And  the  thea- 
tre —  are  you  fond  of  it  still  ?  "  "I  still  like 
it  passably,"  answered  Godolphin,  "  but  the 
gloss  is  gone  from  the  delusion.  I  am  grown 
mournfully  fastidious.  I  must  have  excel- 
lent acting  —  an  excellent  play.  A  slight 
fault  —  a  slight  deviation  from  nature  —  robs 
me  of  my  content  at  the  whole.**  * 

As  absolute  in  manj'  cases  is  the  sense  of 
disenchantment  as  with  Lysander's  regard 
for  Hermia,  which,  says  he, 

Melted  as  doth  the  snow,  seems  to  me  now 
As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gawd, 
Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  dote  upon,  t 
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OvBK  the  river,  on  the  hill, 

Lieth  a  village  white  and  still; 

All  around  it  the  forest-trees 

Shiver  and  whisper  in  the  breeze ; 

Over  it  sailing  shadows  go  * 

Of  soaring  hawk  and  screaming  crow. 

And  mountain  grasses,  low  and  sweet, 

Grow  in  the  middle  of  every  street. 

Over  the  river  under  the  hill. 
Another  village  lieth  still ; 
There  I  see  in  the  cloudy  aight 
Twinkling  stars  of  household  light, 
Fires  that  gleam  from  the  smith/s  door. 
Mists  that  curl  on  the  river-shore ; 
And  in  the  roads  no  grasses  grow, 
For  the  wheels  that  hasten  to  and  fro. 

In  that  village  on  the  hill 

Never  is  sound  of  smithy  or  mill ; 

The  houses  arc  thatched  with  grass  and  flowers. 

Never  a  clock  to  toll  the  hours ; 

The  marble  doors  are  always  shut, 

You  cannot  enter  in  hall  or  hat; 

All  the  villagers  lie  asleep ; 

Never  again  to  sow  or  reap  ; 

Never  in  dreams  to  moan  or  sigh ; 

Silent,  and  idle,  and  few  they  lie. 

In  that  vlUape  under  the  hill, 
When  the  mght  is  starry  and  still. 
Many  a  weary  soul  in  prayer 
Looks  to  the  other  village"  there, 
And  weeping  and  sighing,  longs  to  go, 
Up  to  that  home  Orom  this  below ; 
Longs  to  sleep  in  the  forest  wild, 
Whither  have  vanished  wife  and  child. 
And  hearihg,  praying,  this  answer  fall : 
"  Patience  1  that  viUage  shall  hold  ye  all  I 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
MAD£MOISELLfi  FELICIE'S  HUSBAND. 

The  "  fortnight "  which  Monsieur  de  V^- 
rancour  had  begged  from  De  Champmorin's 
notary  was  past,  and  another  week  added  to 
it,  and  stilt  there  was  no  news  of  the  money, 
and  the  suspense  endured  by  the  unfortunate 
Ticomte  was  becoming  intolerable ;  and  va- 
rious slight  signs  were  here  and  there  appear- 
ing of  Mademoiselle  F^Hcie's  matrimonial 
defeat  being  likely  to  stand  revealed  to  the 
general  public.  It  was  really  beyond  bear- 
ing !  And  the  Worst  of  it  was,  that  it  was 
impossible  not  to  be  grateful  to  poor,  good, 
patiently-toiling  Monsieur  Richai'd  for  the 
manifest  trouble  he  was  taking.  He  never 
totally  deprived  the  sorely  perplexed  father 
of  hope,  never  announced  to  him  the  failure 
of  his  negotiations,  or  put  himself  in  the  po- 
sition of  a  man  who  had  done  his  utmost  and 
could  do  no  more;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
played  with  his  solicitor  afler  the  most  tan- 
talising fashion,  and  was  for  ever  showing 
him  a  chance  of  the  attainment  of  their  ends. 
Their  ends  1  —  for  of  his  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  the  family,  Monsieur  Richard  lefl  no 
doubt.  And  the  Vicomte  felt  it  was  the 
"family,"  the  house  of  V^rancour,  which 
was  being  served;  —  and  that  was  as  it 
should  be.  It  would  have  been  presump- 
tuous in  Monsieur  Richard  to  have  tried  to 
render  a  service  to*  the  Vicomte,  out  of  per- 
sonal friendship ;  whereas, '  besides  being 
convenient,  it  was  creditable  to  a  man  like 
Richard  Prdvost  to  wish  so  ardently  to  serve 
the  interests  of  an  illustrious  race.  And 
from  the  point  of  view  of  "  ma  maison,"  as 
Monsieur  le  Vicomte  would  perpetually  re- 
peat  to  himself,  it  was  gratifying  to  observe 
the  plebeian's  devotion,  while  it  did  away 
with  the  necessity  for  any  personal  gratitude, 
which  was  also  pleasing. 

Such  was  Monsieur  Richard's  desire  to 
obtain  for  his  noble  patron  the  sum  required 
for  the  establishment  of  Mademoiselle  Fi^licie, 
that  he  was  for  ever  acquainting  him  with 
some  new  plan  that  his  untiring  ingenuity 
had  devised,  and  that  must  be  certain  to  suc- 
ceed ;  —  only  just  in  the  teeth  of  this  "  cer- 
tainty," something  of  the  most  impossible 
kind  invariably  occurred  which  darned  all 
the  seemingly  so  well-founded  hopes  to  the 
ground.  There  was  only  one  simple  opera- 
tion that  Monsieur  Richard  never  proposed  ; 
and  that  was  to  dispose  of  any  securities  of 
his  own  at  a  great  loss,  and  oring  the  pro- 
coeds  to  the  Vicomte.  No !  it  was  always  a 
question  of  **  raising  "  the  money  from  some 
one  else,  and  in  this  transaction   Monsieur 


Richard  was  doomed  to  perpetual  disappoint- 
ment. As  to  buying  the  "  Grandes  Bru- 
y^res,"  as  his  uncle  had  been  ready  to  do, 
that  was  utterly  out  of  the  question.  Mon- 
sieur Richard  had  no  ready  money ;  every- 
thing was  absorbed  by  this  purchase  of  the 
Chftteaubr^ville  estate. 

'^  It  is  a  very  heavy  responsibility,"  said 
Monsieur  Richard,  one  evemng  when  he  was 
sitting  with  the  family  at  the  Chateau,  round 
the  smouldering  fire,  **  a  very  heavy  respon- 
sibility ; "  and  he  sighed,  and  ventured  to 
take  up  V^vette's  scissors  from  the  table  and 
examine  them  attentively. 

Monsieur  de  Vdrancour  placed  his  twq 
hands  on  his  knees,  bending  forwards,  and 
looking  intently  at  the  toes  or  his  thick  boots. 
**  Well !  '*  rejoined  he,  with  a  kind  of  grunt, 
"  I  confess  it  passes  me  to  make  out  why  you 
have  done  it.     I  should  call  it  a  terrible  im- 

f>rudence.  To  go  and  saddle  yourself  with 
and,  —  with  a  very  considerable  landed 
property  indeed!  —  when  nothing  obliges 
you  to  do  so.  I  confess  that  goes  beyond 
me  ; "  and  the  Vicomte  threw  himself  back 
in  his  chair  as  if  he  gave  the  problem  up  in 
despair.  *''  That  we,"  continued  he,  after  a 
momentary  pause,  **  should  go  on  impover- 
ishing ourselves  to  keep  up  old  historic  mem- 
ories, and  prevent  the  glorious  sound  of  old 
names  from  being  lost  in  the  horrid  roar  of 
Revolutions,  —  t£at  is  comprehensible ;  it  ia 
one  of  the  many  sacrifices  to  which  our  no- 
blesse obliges  us.  And  how  many  are  there 
of  us  who  can  do  it,  even  ?  Not  one  in  a 
hundred.  We,  who  are  identical  with  the 
soil,  we  are  forced  to  sell  it" 

'*  Perhaps,"  suggested  timidly  Monsieur 
Richard,  "perhaps  that  is  why  we  bnv  iL** 

But  the  Vicomte  did  not  seem  at  all  im- 
pressed by  the  force  of  this  argument ;  for^ 
unheeding  the  interruption,  he  continued, 
'*  You  people  of  the  new  school,  you  nou« 
veaux  riches,  are  so  completely  free  1  No- 
thing trammels  or  binds  you.  xou  can  abso- 
lutely do  whatever  you  choose;  you  have 
nothing  to  keep  up  —  no  traditions,  no 
names,  no  ancestors  who  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  you  the  sacrifice  of  all  mere 
worldly  advantages  to  the  respect  for  their 
dignity.  We  are  trammelled,  fettered, 
chained  down  on  all  sides,  whilst  yon  are 
free  as  air.  And  yet  you  are  always  seek- 
ing to  forge  some  chain  for  yourselves.  Land, 
forsooth!  land!  that  it  is  with  which  you 
nouveaux  riches  are  always  burdening  your- 
selves." 

"  It  is  possible,"  edged  In  meekly  Mon- 
sieur Richard,  **  that  we  may  wish  to  found 
something." 

"  Found  what  ?  "  exdiumed  the  Vicomte, 
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iritfa  tnily  snperb  disdain.  <*  It  takes  atres 
to  found  an  onler  in  the  state.  Nobody 
foanded  us.  We  were !  What  was  the  use 
of  putting  us  down  ?  Found,  indeed !  I  should 
like  to  know  what  tlie  men  of  to-day,  the 
iasen  without  names,  can  found  ?  ** 

"  Not  an  old  nobility,  certainly,"  replied 
Monsieur  Richard  gently,  and  with  a  smile, 
**  but  perhaps  a  new  aristocracy." 

"  Whew  I  "  half  whistled  Monsieur  de  V^- 
rancour,  with  a  supremely  contemptuous 
curl  of  the  lip.  *<  That  takes  four  genera- 
tions at  least,  and  heaps  of  money !  "  And, 
setting  up  and  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
ore,  he  continued,  **  Why,  now,  look  at  what 
you're  doing.  When  youVe  bought  and 
paid  for  the  Ch&teaubr^ville  property,  you'll 
nave  to  put  it  in  order,  and  restore  the 
house,  —  tfs  shockingly  out  of  repair,  —  and 
furnish  it." 

'*  There's  a  great  deal  of  splendid  old  furni- 
ture in  it,"  interrupted  Richard  Prdvost. 

"Yes;  but  old  —  very  old  "  retorted  the 
Yicomte ;  *'  out  of  keeping  with  the  habits  of 

modern  " he  seemed   at    a  loss  for  a 

proper  term,  "  of  modern  "  —  he  hesita- 
ted again. 

"  You  mean  out  of  keeping  with  the  habits 
of  la  petite  bourgeoisie,"  said  Richard,  com- 
ing to  his  assistance.  "  But,  Monsieur  le  Yi- 
comte," added  he,  **  I  intend  to  furnish,  and 
}  hope  keep  up  ChAteaubr^viHe  on  a  scale 
not  quite  unfitting  the  importance  of  the 
place." 

"The  deuce  you  do,  my  dear  fellow. 
Why,  then,  you'll  not  be  able  to  do  it 
under  a  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year." 

"  I  do  not  count  upon  doing  it  for  so  little," 
answered  humbly  Monsieur  Richard. 

"  Peste  I "  ejaculated  Monsieur  de  V^ran- 
coar,  and  the  look  which  accompanied  the 
expression  seemed  to  say,  "Where  have 
these  canaille  stolen  all  this  gold  ?  " 

A  hundred  thousand  francs  of  income  I  Oh, 
the  magic  of  those  few  words  1  Mademoiselle 
F^cie  let  her  tapestry  drop  upon  her  lap, 
and  surveyed  poor  Monsieur  Richard  from 
vnder  her  eyelids  with  such  a  strange  look, 
bat  a  gracious  one  decidedly. 

"  Diable  ! "  pursued  the  Vicomte.  "  Well, 
then,  you  may  make  a  marriage,  — a  good 
marriage ;  it  will  be  in  your  power  to  marry 
a  well-born  girl  without  a  fortune." 

"  If  you  would  help  —  would  guide  me," 
ttrarmnred  Richard. 

"  I  know  of  none  such,"  retorted  the  Yi- 
comte haughtily ;  <'  but  I  know  that  in 
Paris,  for  instande,  there  are  plenty  of  re- 
duced families  who  will  give  their  daughters 
to  anybody  who  is  rich.  It  is  quite  a  thing 
of  the  p^eseitt  day,  quite  a  new  thing  in 


France.  It  has  been  for  nearly  two  centu- 
ries the  practice  to  renovate  the  lustre  of 
ancient  names  by  marrying  the  eldest  sons 
of  illustrious  houses  to  Ift^Re  fortunes  embod- 
ied in  base-born  girls.  There  you  have  the 
'  savonnette  a  vilain '  of  the  Regency  and  of 
Louis  XY.,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  nobly- 
born  girls  have  been  sacrificed  to  become 
the  mothers  of  shopkeepers.  However,  so  it 
is  now,  and  certain  it  is  that  money  can  do 
anything.  Therefore,  my  dear  Monsieur 
Richard,  as  I  said  before,  if  you  have  a  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  a  year  to  spend,  I  do 
not  see  why  you  should  not  marry  a  wife 
whom  the  ladies  of  the  province  should  visit." 

Monsieur  Richard  bowed  low  and  defer- 
entially, as  though  he  felt  the  full  value  of 
the  announcement  made  to  him,  and  nothing 
in  his  manner  indicated  that  he  was  other 
than  flattered  by  the  Yicomte's  behaviour ; 
for,  in  truth,  the  Yicomte  meant  to  be  par- 
ticularly kind,  affable,  and  condescending, 
patronising,  nay,  —  even  paternal. 

Mademoiselle  F^licie,  Dy  reason  of  the 
thirty  years*  difference  of  age  between  her- 
self and  her  father,  saw  things  in  a  slightly 
different  light,  and  was  just  capablb  of  un- 
derstanding that  Monsieur  Richard  might  be 
anything  but  flattered  by  her  parent's  naively 
contemptuous  familiarity;  and  when  their 
visitor  rose  to  go,  she  proceeded  to  a  small 
side -table  in  the  half-lighted  drawing-room 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  not  take  a  glass 
of  eau  sucr^e.  Upon  his  acceptance  of  that 
favour,  she  mixed  the  harmless  beverage  for 
him  herself,  tendered  it  to  him,  and  as  she 
did  so,  allowed  her  white  hand  unconsciously 
to  touch  his,  lingered  for  a  few  seconds  ere 
she  relinquished  her  hold  upon  the  ^lass,  and 
with  a  perfectly  angelic  Idbk  asked  Monsieur 
Richard  if  he  were  quite  sure  there  was 
sugar  enough  in  the  water. 

And  then  another  week  went  by,  and  it 
seemed  somehow  or  other  to  be  becoming 
known  that  Mademoiselle  Fdlicie  would  not 
marry  Monsieur  de  Champmorin.  How  it 
had  transpired,  no  one  could  say;  but  it 
was  thought  to  be  traceable  to  the  Champ- 
morin notary,  who  in  moments  of  effusion 
and  confidential  talk  with  trusted  friends, 
had  discoursed  upon  the  impossibility  of 
girls  marrying  without  money,  and  had  un- 
guardedly alluded  to  his  client  as  "  much  to 
be  pitied"  —  insinuating,  as  it  were,  that 
MaoemoiBelle  F^licie,  —  having  been  fallen 
in  love  with,  unprovided  as  she  was  with 
any  dot,  —  coula  not  be  held  altogether 
blameless. 

Richard  Provost  abstained  for  three  dtsys 
from  going  near  the  Chftteau.  On  the 
fourth  Monsieur  de  Y^rancour  sought  him. 
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Monsieur  Richard  was  warming  himself  be- 
fore a  huge,  blazing  fire  in  his  study,  when 
A  loud  ring  was  heard  at  the  door  bell,  a  loud 
footstep  quickly  followed  it  in  the  hall,  and 
dispensing  with  Madame  Jean's  attendance, 
Monsieur  le  Yicomte  opened  the  door  for 
himself,  and  stalked  into  the  room. 

^*  Well,  there  it  is  at  last ! "  he  exclaimed, 
throwing  himself  into  a  chair  and  letting  his 
brown  felt  hat  drop  on  the  floor  beside  him. 
*^  I  always  thought  it  would  come  to  this 
with  all  these  confounded  delays ;  and  now 

there  it  is  !    S mille  tonnerres  de  Dieu  1 " 

And  all  those  good  principles  which  were  to 
keep  this  ^^  right-thinking  "  fils  des  crois^ 
from  swearing,  flew  to  the  winds,  and  he  in- 
dulged in  the  comfort  of  a  string  of  oaths,  as 
if  he  had  been  no  more  than  one  of  those 
long-forgotten  Saulnicr  forefathers  of  his, 
picking  up  salt  in  the  Breton  marshes. 

"  I  beseech  of  you,"  entreated  Monsieur 
Richard,  rising,  ^*  do  not  elve  up  hope.  I 
liaye,  on  the  contrary,  good  news.  I  should 
have  gone  to  see  you  last  evening  if  the 
weather  had  not  been  jo  bad  and  my  couffh 
troublesome,  but  I  was  going  down  to  tne 
Ch&teau  now.  I  have  a  letter  from  an  old 
friend  of  my  poor  uncle's  in  Nantes,  and  I 
am  positively  not  without  hopes  that  perhaps 
even  a  sale  of  Les  Grandes  Bruy^res  might 
be  possible.  Here,  I  will  read  you  the  let- 
ter. I  got  it  yesterday."  And  Monsieur 
Richard  began  busily  throwing  over  the  let- 
ters and  papers  before  him. 

**  The  devil  take  your  letter  I "  stormed 
the  Yicomte ;  *^  what  do  all  the  letters  in 
the  world  matter  now  ?  Why,  Champ- 
morin,  refuses ! "  And  striding  up  to  the 
table.  Monsieur  de  Yerancour  brought 
down  his  hand  upon  it  with  a  heavy  thump, 
and  the  two  men  looked  each  other  in  the 
face. 

"Re  —  fti  —  ses ! "  staounered  out  Rich- 
ard Provost.  **  Oh !  Monsieur  le  Yicomte, 
I  am  constrained  to  say  I  cannot  master  the 
sense  of  those  words.  Monsieur  de  Champ- 
morin  ri'fuses  the  honour  of  being  the  hus- 
band of  Mademoiselle  de  Yerancour  I " 

The  exasperated  parent  was  somewhat 
mollified  at  sight  of  Monsieur  Richard's  in- 
dignation. *^  Read  that,"  said  he,  handing 
over  a  letter  to  him. 

Monsieur  Richard  did  read,  and  was 
seemingly  overpowered  by  what  he  read, 
for  his  countenance  was  thoroughly  what 
bis  countrymen  term  *^  bouleverse "  when 
he  returned  the  paper  to  its  owner. 

"  Tou  will  admit/*  observed  the  latter, 
"  that  nothing  is  left  for  me  to  do.  It  is  as 
complete  a  congcS  as  can  well  be  given,  and, 
moreover,  couched  in  such  respectful  and 


mournful  terms  that  probably  pubtio  opinion 
would  expect  me  to  condole  witn  the 
writer." 

Richard  Frevost  took  the  letter  back  into 
his  hand,  pored  over  it  anew,  and  then 
replied  with  an  air  and  in  a  tone  of  su- 
preme depression. 

*'  No !  **  he  sighed,  as  though  vanqnished 
by  fate,  "  there  is  nothing  lefl  to  do,  -** 
nothing ! " 

Monsieur  de  Yerancour  sprang  from  his 
seat,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  room. 
*<  Nothing ! "  echoed  he,  with  stentorian 
lungs ;  *^  that  is  exactly  what  drives  me 
mad  I  I  feel  ready  to  shoot  myself  because 
I  have  no  earthly  pretext  for  shooting 
Champmorin  I " 

"  Good  God  1 "  exclaimed  Richard  Ft4- 
vost  in  a  tone  of  downright  agony,  **to 
think  of  such  a  thing  I  A  demoiseUe  de  Y^ 
rancour  refused  by  a  mere  country  gentle- 
man 1  Refused !  Such  a  person  as  Mad^ 
moiselle  Fdlicie  I  —  such  burth  and  position ! 
—  such  a  name !  '* 

The  Yicomte  went  on  pacing  up  and 
down  and  muttering,  and  Monsieur  Rich- 
ard went  on  watching  him  without  being 
noticed. 

"  One  thing  must  at  all  events  be  seen 
to,"  ejaculated  Richard,  as  though  struck  by 
a  sudden  inspiration.  *^The  whole  must 
be  kept  secret;  it  must  never  be  knowa 
that " 

'*  Not  known !  **  thundered  the  Yicomte. 
"  Well,  my  good  sir,  one  sees  what  it  is  to 
live  out  of  Uie  world  as  you  do  1  Why,  it 
is  known  already.  Everybody  knows  it. 
It  was  known  before  it  was  true  1  These 
things  always  are  1 " 

'*  So  that,"  ffroaned  Monsieur  Richard , 
**  it  will  be  public  throughout  the  province 
that  Mademoiselle  Felicie  —  Ma-de-moi- 
selle  Fdlicie," — and  he  weighed  on  every 
syllable  solemnly,  —  '^  will  have  been  given 
up,  discarded,  refused  1  It  is  too  dreadful  1  ** 
**  Can  nothing  be  done  ? "  recommenced 
Monsieur  Richard,  with  a  kind  of  timid  ear 
gemess,  after  a  silence  of  a  few  moments. 

^^  What  ?  "  rejoined  Monsieur  de  Ydrin* 
conr. 

*'  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  say,"  rejoined  the 
other  sadly ;  "  but  surely  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  fin<l  some  remedy.  Anything  wo«ild 
be  preferable  to  the  present  position. 

**  I  should  think  it  woula,  indeed  I "  re* 
torted  bitterly  Monnenr  de  Yerancour. 

''Well,  but** — suggested  hesitatin^j 
Monsieur  Richard,  "  oould  no  other  parti 
be  found  ?  '* 

"Where?**  cried  the  Yicomte.  "Do 
you  fancy,  my  worthy  Monsieur  Bicbard| 
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; 


that  huflbaDds  for  discarded  young  ladies 
are  to  be  found  by  beating  the  wooda  for 
them,  and  that  thev  come  as  snakes  do 
when  they  smell  the  catcher's  pot  of  boil- 
ing milk  V  ♦  No,  thank  you  !  No  dot,  no 
husband!  Where  is  there  one  anywhere 
round?  Look  through  the  department. 
Why,  there's  not  even  an  old  invalid,  want- 
bg  a  nurse,  —  not  even  a  mesalliance  to  be 
got!" 

Monsieur  Richard  fell  to  musing,  and  the 
Vicomte  went  on  walking  up  and  down,  but 
he  did  seem  comforted  by  the  talk  he  was 
having.  **  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,"  at  length 
said,  in  a  low  and  unsteady  tone,  Richard 
Prevost ;  '*  there  is  a  mesalliance,  if  Made- 
moiselle Fdlicie  would  consent  to  that  I 
know  of  one  —  a  very  —  an  extremely  rich 
parti." 

'*  The  devil  you  do  I "  broke  in  Monsieur 
de  ^erancour,  stopping  short  in  his  walk. 
"  Where  is  he  to  be  found  ?  Who  is  he  ?  " 
Richard  Prevost  was  pale  as  a  ghost,  so  pale 
that  the  edge  of  his  ejrelids  seemed  quite 
pink,  as  he  looked  hesitatingly  at  his  inter- 
locatof.  '*  Weill"  exclaimed  the  latter, 
**  where  is  he  ?   who  is  he  ?  " 

**  It  is  me,  myself  I "  gasped  out  Monsieur 
Richard,  under  his  breath.  The  stare  of 
blank  astonishment  with  amusement  mixed, 
with  which  his  proposal  was  met,  was  not 
likely  to  be  ever  forgotten  by  the  unlucky 
suitor,  whose  white  face  turned  scarlet  with 
shame. 

*'  You  ?  "echoed  Monsieur  de  V^rancour 
*'  You  V  "  And  then  struggling  with  the 
strong  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  '^  lou  ?  "  he 
shouted  a  third  time.  The  apparent  fun 
of  the  thing  fairly  mastered  him,  and  he 
roared  with  laughter,  as  he  threw  himself 
into  the  nearest  chair,  and  held  his  sides. 

The  Yicomte's  fit  of  hilarity  lasted  long 
enough  for  Monsieur  Richard  to  determine 
upon  what  attitude  he  should  assume.  He 
assumed  one  of  injured  dignity,  and  re- 
minded his  hearer,  when  he  was  able  to  at- 
tend to  him,  that  he  was  exceedingly  rich, 
and  that  his  offer  was  a  proof  of  his  devotion 
to  the  house  of  V^rancour. 

Conversation  was  not  easy  after  this  in- 
cident, and  so  the  Vicomte  soon  prepared 
to  take  his  leave.  When  he  did  so,  he  held 
out  his  hand  to  Monsieur  Richard,  and 
spoke  again  to  his  young  friend  with  his 
features  not  yet  quit  of  the  laugh  that  had 
couvulst'd  them.  **  There  shall  be  no  ran- 
cour about  it !  "  said  he,  with  jovial  gracious- 
oeas  ^  I  am  sure  you  meant  it  well,  but 
yon  know  it  really  was  too  droll.    I  ought 

•  In  I'oitou  It  \9  a  imde  to  catch  sniikes,  and  tlie 
catclierii  attraci  them  by  boUiutf  milk. 
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to  apologise  for  laughing  so  immoderately, 
but,  on  my  honour,  it  was  irresistible.  How- 
ever, I  shan't  forget  the  intention,  and,  I 
assure  you,  you  have  done  me  good ;  it  has 
been  quite  a  distraction "  And,  with  a 
good-humoured  shake  of  the  hand,  he  lefl 
the  room  and  the  house,  and  once  in  the 
street,  had  another  laugh  to  himself. 

Whether  Monsieur  de  Yerancour  would 
have  altogether  liked  the  look  with  which 
Monsieur  Richard  followed  him  when  his 
back  was  turned,  is  another  question. 


CHAPTEB  xn. 

BAOUL'S   DIBTBS88. 

Just  before  the  end  of  October  a  little 
incident  had  occurred  which  had  frightened 

D "  from  its  propriety,"  and  afforded 

the  old  cronies  of  the  place  an  opportunity 
for  declaring  that  the  end  of  the  world  was 
coming.  It  had  beeome  known  that  Mon- 
sieur Leon  Duprez,  that  most  magnificent 
**  cock  of  the  walk,"  whose  example,  said 
the  elders,  was  so  disastrous  for  the  younger 
generation,  had  sailed  for  Australia,  under 
a  feigned  name,  thus  escaping  at  once  from 
his  debtors  and  his  admiring  townsfolk,  from 
his  colleagues  on  various  Boards,  and  from 
Madame  Josephine  Le  Vaillaut,  the  wife  of 
the  Juge  de  Paix.  Naturally  this  was  **  un 
evenement,"  and,  what  with  one  thin^  and 
another,  the  little  town  of  D did  ap- 
pear to  be  aping  its  betters,  and  losing  all 
right  to  be  denominated  a  **  quiet  retreat." 

In  the  course  of  time,  —  that  is,  towards 
the  first  days  of  November,  —  what  are 
termed  **  proceedings  "  were  taken  against 
Monsieur  Dnprez's  property,  and  his  nonse 
and  furniture  were  to  be  put  up  for  sale ; 
though  the  reports  of  what  his  debts  in 
Paris  amounted  to  made  any  price  that  might 
be  reached  by  the  disposal  of  his  paternal 
estate  seem  a  mere  "  orop  in  the  ocean." 

All  this  really  was  very  agitating  for  the 

public  mind  of  D •    Here,  in  less  than 

a  month,  had  there  been  a  murder,  a  finan- 
cial break-up,  —  or,  as  the  commentators 
delighted  to  cdl  it,  a  '"scandal,"  —  and  a 
matrimonial  alliance  broken  off  1 

In  the  midst  of  such  exciting  events  the 
fact  that  Raool  de  Morville  was  going  up 
to  Paris  to  be  a  clerk  in  the  Marine  Minis- 
try, passed  unnoticed.  And,  above  all,  it 
entered  no  one's  head  that  there  could  be 
any  possible  connection  between  his  accept- 
ance of  official  drudgery  in  a  subordinate 
position  and  the  ruin  of  the  some-time  cock 
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of  the  walk  who  had  been  his  intimate 
friend. 

Old  Morville  spoke  but  little  with  his 
neighbours,  but  to  the  few  whom  he  met  he 
grunted  out  the  annotmcement  of  his  son's 
approaching  departure,  and  received  a  most 
humiliating  meed  of  pity  in  exchange ;  for, 
being  universally  disliked,  pity  seemed  the 
natural  vexation  to  inflict  upon  him,  and  he 
got  plenty  of  it. 

Kaoul  came  to  say  good-bye  to  his  fHends 
at  the  Chiteaa,  and  ^nd  we  Vicomte  to- 
gether with  his  two  daughters. 

**  Vm  sincerely  rejoiced  you  came  to^y 
instead  of  to-morrow,"  said  Monsieur  de 
V^rancour. 

*'  I  go  to-morrow,"  interrupted  Raoul. 

"  If  you  would  let  me  finish,  I  meant  to 
say  that  to-morrow  you  would  have  found 
no  one  here,"  continued  the  Vicomte ;  ^*  for 
we  have  to  drive  over  to  the  Grandes  Bruy- 
feres,  and  shall  be  away  the  whole  day,  and 
I  would  not  have  miesed  seeing  vou  for  a 
great  deal,  mon  gar^on.  I  shall  always  feel 
a  real  interest  in  you,  for  you  put  us  all  in 
mind  of  happier  times,  —  of  the  times  when 
your  mother  and  theirs,"  —  pointing  to  his 
daughters, —  "'  were  both  alive.  I  shall  be 
heartily  glad  to  hear  of  your  well-doing, 
and  of  your  advancement." 

At  the  moment  when  Monsieur  de  V4- 
rancour  had  mentioned  the  journey  of  the 
next  day  to  the  Grandes  Bruyferes,  a  glance, 
quick  as  lightning,  was  exchanged  between 
Kaoul  and  Y^vette,  who  was  seated  some- 
what behind  her  father.  Tt  was  only  the 
work  of  one  second,  for  the  girl  lowered  her 
eyes  instantly  to  her  work,  and  blushed 
crimson. 

The  leave-takintf,  when  it  came,  was  an 
afiectionate  one,  and  while  the  two  young 
ladies  shook  hands  cordially  with  their  part- 
ing guest,  the  Vicomte  embraced  him  with 
genuine  tenderness,  and  specially  enjoined 
upon  him  to  write  to  them  from  Paris. 

It  is,  probably,  needless  to  inform  my 
readers  that,  the  next  day,  only  F^Ucie  ac- 
companied her  father  upon  the  projected 
excursion.  Vdvette  discovered  an  excuse 
for  remaining  at  home,  and  at  home  she 
staved,  and  was  virtually  alone  in  the  house. 
Celeste,  the  alV-pervading  functionary,  was 
at  all  times  too  elad  not  to  be  summoned 
£rom  her  lawfiil  dominions  in  the  vast  subter- 
ranean kitchens  of  the  once  grand  old 
dwelling;,  and  from  her  Vevette  knew  she 
was  safe.  Baptiste,  the  **  man  of  all  work," 
was  ab8<;nt  with  the  carriacre,  and  had  put 
on  \m  old  livery  to  look  like  a  coachman ; 
his  wife,  old  Suzette,  who  was  the  most  dan- 
gerous person  of  the  lot,  was  weeding  in  the 


garden,  and  doing  some  work  set  out  for  her 
y  her  spouse  in  the  artichoke  beds.  She 
was  not  to  be  got  rid  of,  or  eluded ;  that 
Vevette  well  knew,  for  Suzette  was  a  lynx- 
eyed  old  woman,  and,  moreover,  her  employ- 
ment fixed  her  right  opposite  the  pavilion. 
Nothing  was  left  for  it  then  but  to  receive 
Raoul  inside  the  house.  It  was  for  the  last 
time,  and  Vevette,  afler  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion with  herself,  and  with  much  of  what 
she  believed  to  be  resistance,  yielded. 

Raoul  waited  behind  some  trees  just  out- 
side the  garden  wall  to  the  south,  —  in  a 
spot  which  no  one  ever  passed.  About  three 
o'clock  Vevette  came,  and  gave  him  a  sijnial ; 
he  climbed  the  wall,  followed  the  girl  silent- 
ly, and  in  a  few  seconds  was  alone  with  her 
in  the  usual  sitting-room  of  the  family. 

Mute  and  mournful  were  the  first  greet- 
ings of  the  pair ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  what 
was  the  natural  grief  attendant  on  their 
parting,  it  seemed  as  though  some  other 
trouble  lay  hidden,  and  each  marked  this  in 
the  other.  As  Raoul  held  in  his  the  hand 
of  the  shrinking  girl,  **  Vevette,"  he  ex- 
claimed, bitterly,  "  why  do  you  shrink  from 
me  in  this  way  ?  what  is  it  you  shrink 
from  ? "  Vdvette  cast  an  anxious  glance 
around  her.  Raoul  shook  his  head :  "  It 
is  not  that ! "  he  said  impatiently.  **  You 
are  not  alarmed  lest  we  should  be  surprised ; 
you  know  that  no  one  will  come  near  this 
room  for  hours ;  that  we  are  perfectly  safe  ; 
that  there  are  lialf^-dozen  ways  of  escapinisr 
if  one  heard  but  a  mouse  stir.  No ;  that  is 
not  it.  I  am  not  deceived  by  the  look  that 
you  send  wandering  out  from  your  eyes  all 
around  us,  for  I  see  the  look  that  lies  be- 
hind it.  What  is  it,  Vevette  ?  what  is  it  ? 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  as  though  there 
were  a  phantom,  a  dreadful  something, 
that  would  always  rise  up  between  us,  even 
when  we  are  man  and  wife."  And  he  tried 
to  draw  her  close  to  him,  but  she  still  shrank 
and  trembled.  **  Vevette ! "  he  urged  in  a 
softer  tone,  pressing  her  hand  in  both  his 
own.  **  I  am  going.  We  may  not  meet  for 
months.  It  is  the  last  time  we  can  speak 
together,  the  very  last  time ;  I  have  but  one 
hope,  but  one  comfort  in  the  world,  —  your 
love.  Do  you  look  upon  your  promise  to 
me  as  a  sacred  one  ?  " 

A  faint  ^  Yes,"  escaped  her  lips. 

*'  Do  you  count  upon  mine  to  you  as  ab- 
solutely as  though  i  had  solemnly  pledged 
yon  my  faith  at  the  altar?  " 

This  time  the  girl  looked  up,  and  K)okcd 
straight  and  unabashed  into  her  lover's  eyes, 
as  she  answered  distinctly,  "  Oh  1  that  in- 
deed I  do." 

**  Then,-  Vevette,  my  own  love,"  he 
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iotned,  throwing  bis  arms  impetuously  round 
her,  '*  what  can  it  be  that  you.  fear  ?  For 
God's  sake,  tell  me.  Do  not  let  me  go  wUb 
this  weight  upon  my  heart.  What  is  it  that 
you  dread,  my  wife,  my  surely  to  be  wedded 
wife  ?  " 

**  Oh !  Baoul  I  Raoul  1 "  cried  she,  bury- 
ing her  face  in  her  hands,  "  the  sin !  the  sin ! 
the  fault  that  must  not  be  forgiven^  —  the 
ffln  that  will  never  leave  us  I " 

He  partially  loosened  his  hold  of  her, 
and  whilst  one  arm  encircled  her  waist,  he 
sought  with  the  other  to  draw  her  hands 
irom  her  burning  cheeks.  **  Y^vette/'  he 
said,  in  a  tone  that  was  almost  stern ;  ^*you 
are  wanting  in  respect  to  yourself,  wanting 
in  respect  to  my  wife,  whom  I  have  wor- 
shipped as  a  saint.  What  sin  have  you 
ever  committed,  V^vette  ?  Your  own  scru- 
pulousness is  less  pure  than  greater  ignor- 
ance would  be.  I  know  where  the  fault 
lies ;  —  in  the  teachings  of  ^our  convent ;  in 
the  gloomy,  narrow,  false,  unpious  teaching 
of  people  who  do  not  know  that  true  love  is 
bright,  strong,  and  pure  as  steel  or  flame. 
Answer  me,  dear;  is  marriage  -  an  Institu- 
tion, sanctified  by  the  Church?  Is  the 
marriage  vow  blessed  ?  Is  marriage  a  sacra- 
ment ?  " 

*'  Of  course  it  b,"  murmured  she,  with 
downcast  eyes. 

**  And  you  believe  that  when  ffirls  give 
themselves  away  in  marriage  to  busbands 
who  are  at  least  totally  indifierent  to  them, 
the  bond  is  a  holy  one,  and  the  wives  are 
blessed  among  women  I    Do  ^ou  ever  ask 

irourself,  V^vette,  why  some  wives  are  faith- 
ess  V  " 

^*  Because  they  are  tempted  by  the  Evil 
One,"  said  V^vette,  timidly. 

*^  No,  my  sweet  one,"  continued  Raoul, 
looking  tenderly  at  her  and  soflly  stroking 
her  hair.  "  It  is  because  they  do  not  love 
their  husbands,  and  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
ask  from  the  weak  creatures  that  we  are 
more  than  is  humanly  possible. 

**  But,  Baoul,"  hesitatingly  whispered  she, 
•*  it  is  wrong ;  —  the  Church  forbids  it" 

*^  God  does  not  forbid  it,'*  answered  he, 
gravely.  **His  Word  nowhere  forbids  it. 
Suppose,  my  own,  we  were  married  this 
very  day,  would  it  still  be  wrong  that  you 
should  love  me  ?  " 

Poor  y^vette  trembled,  and  blushed,  and 
looked  the  very  picture  of  distress  and  con- 
fusion, as  she  attempted  to  reply.  <*  Yes, 
dear  Raoul,"  stammered  she,  **  it  would  al- 
ways be  wrong.  It  is  a  sin, — a  dreadful 
snn,  —  and  6(M  will  punish  us.  It  is  a 
dreadful  sih  for  a  woman  to  love  her  hut- 


band  even,  as  —  as — I  —  love  you ! "  she 
iaintly  uttered  at  last 

Raoul  folded  her  gently,  almost  paternally, 
to  his  breast  *''  Poor  child  I "  he  said  in  a 
very  mournful  tone ;  **  and  so,  it  b  not  the 
circumstances  of  the  love,  not  its  conceal- 
ment, not  the  momentary  untruth,  —  no !  it 
is  the  love  itself  which  is  the  sin  1  poor  little 
one  ! "  And  he  remained  silent  and  thought- 
ful for  some  time,  with  V^vette's  head  lying 
upon  bis  shoulder  and  his  own  head  resting 
upon  her  brow. 

More  than  an  hour  went  by,  and  young 
Morville  tried  to  make  hb  future  bride  com- 
prehend her  duties  to  him  and  to  herself, 
and  he  succeeded  in  so  far  as  that  she  agreed 
to  subordinate  all  other  considerations  to 
her  passionate  devotion  for  him;  but  that 
the  devotion  itself  was  sinful,  —  that  being 
passionate  it  must  be  so,  —  that  remained 
ineradicable  from  poor  little  Yevette's  creed. 

"  And  now,  Raoul,"  pleaded  the  girl  in 
her  turn,  as  the  moment  for  separation  came, 
**  what  is  the  trouble  that  is  hanging  over 
you;  —  ibr  there  is  one.  You  have  some 
other  care  besides  the  mere  grief,  deep  as  it 
b,  of  leaving.  May  I  not  know  it  V "  she 
added,  looking  up  imploringly  at  him. 

A  cloud  darkened  Raoul's  countenance,  he 
pressed  hb  lips  togetherj  and  drew  a  long 
hard  breath.  **NoI"  was  his  rejoinder. 
'*  I  cannot  share  that  trouble  with  you,  Yd- 
vette." 

'*  Then  you  have  a  trouble  ?  "  she  retort- 
ed, eagerly. 

*'Mo6t  men  have;  and  there  are  many 
that  must  be  borne  in  solitude  and  silence. 
Some  burdens  may  be  shared  by  those  we 
love ;  but  some  there  are  that  it  b  not  good 
to  halve,  even  with  one's  wife."  The  tone 
in  which  thb  was  spoken  lefl  no  room  for 
further  entreaty,  and  threw  a  deeper  chill 
over  the  final  parting  of  the  lovers  than 
either  could  have  anticipated. 

In  the  sense  of  utter  loneliness  which  fell 
upon  Ydvette  when  Raoul  was  gone,  there 
was  something  mixed  which  she  could  not 
define ;  a  sort  of  shadow  which  prevented 
the  absolute  blank.  **  Had  Raoul  a  secret? 
what  was  it  ?  "  that  thought  occupied  her. 

Scarcely  had  he  \e(i  the  room  through  the 
window  opening  on  the  terrace,  when  a 
knock  came  at  the  door.  Y^vette  started, 
and  bade  the  visitor  enter,  with  a  beating 
heart  and  quivering  voiee.  It  was  M6re 
Jubine's  Louison  with  a  letter  in  her  hand. 
She  tendered  it  to  Y^vette  with  a  curtsey, 
saying  it  was  from  Monsieur  Richard  Pro- 
vost. When  opened  it  was  found  to  contain 
another  letter,  addressed  to  F^liciei  and  a 
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few  lines  by  which  the  younger  nster  was 
humbly  requested  to  deliver  the  enclosure 
to  the  elder.  It  concerned,  observed  the 
writer,  "  an  act  of  charity  I " 

<^I8  Monsieur  Richard  ill?"  asked  V^ 
vette.  The  girl  said  she  did  not  know,  but 
did  not  think  he  was  particularly  strong  in 
this  damp  weather,  but  that  she  had  prom- 
ised to  deliver  the  letter.  And  then  she 
went  away. 

y^vette,  in  her  natural  simplicity  and  her 
present  agitation  of  spirit,  did  perhaps  think 
it  rather  odd  that  Monsieur  Richard  should 
send  a  letter  to  F^licie ;  but  what  failed  to 
strike  her  as  strange  was,  that  M^re  Jubine's 
Louison  should  be  his  messenger* 


CHAPTER  XIU. 
A  PRUDENT  YOITNO  LADT. 

I  HAVE  not  yet  told  you  how  very  very 
pretty  Mademoiselle  F^licie  was.  She  was 
not  lovely ;  —  ber  sister  was  that ;  —  neither 
was  she  handsome,  or  beautiful.  In  each  of 
these  words  there  was  something  above  or  some- 
thing  beyond  Mademoiselle  F^licie.  But  she 
was  that  supremely  jolie  femme  which  a 
Frenchwoman  alone  ever  is.  Rather  under 
than  over  the  middle  height,  the  first  idea  she 
gave  you  was  that  of  perfect  proportion. 
She  had  not  the  most  oeautiiul  throat,  or 
the'most  beautiful  arm,  or  hand,  or  shoulder, 
in  the  world;  no  one  particular  limb  re- 
minded you  of  a  statue ;  but  the  whole  went 
together  marvellously  well!  Each  part  so 
fitted  the  other,  the  ensemble  was  so  narmo- 
nious,  so  pleasant  to  the  eye,  that  you  were 
charmed  without  knowing  why,  and  would 
have  voted  to  be  insupportable  whoever 
should  have  attempted  to  persuade  you  that 
you  ought  not  to  be  so.  All  the  lines  were 
soft  and  rounded  in  F^licie's  face  and  figure. 
In  her  whole  being  there  was  not  an  angle, 
or  any  thing  abrupt.  She  was  all  grace,  all 
chann.  Her  voice  was  insinuating,  her 
movements  undulating,  her  looks  caressing. 
She  was  precisely  that  kind  of  French  wo* 
man  whom,  if  you  have  the  most  distant 
dream  of  remaining,  —  however  little,  — 
your  own  master,  you  had  best  never  meet. 
She  never  alarms  and  never  releases  you. 

Her  grandmother,  la  belle  Madame  de 
Verancour,  had,  as  old  Martin  Provost  had 
told  his  nephew,  been  F^licie's  perfect  pro- 
totype; and,  Heaven  knows,  her  domestic 
L'areer  had  not  been  one  to  render  the  posi- 
tion of  her  husband  an  enviable  one.  As  a 
young  woman  of  sixteen,  before  the  Revo- 
lution, she  had  been  distinguished  by  one 


exploit  only,  but  that  one  was  enough.  She 
was  reputed  to  have  beaten  the  famous  Due 
de  Lauzun  hollow,  and  to  have  considerably 
helped  to  ruin  him,  whilst  absolutely  van- 
quishing his  inconstancy.  She  went  by  the 
name  of  '*  La  Frovinciale  qui  a  rou^  Lau- 
zun," and  after  the  great  catastrophe,  she 
carried  her  devastations  into  her  own  de- 
partment, and,  till  past  fifty,  levied  contribu- 
tions of  all  kinds  upon  the  male  peculation 
for  many  leagues  round.  Marriea  or  single, 
all  paid  tribute;  and  the  evil-tonsued  de- 
clared that  all  classes  were  admitted  alike  to 
compete  for  her  favour.  Some  went  even 
further,  and  hinted  that  the  present  Vlcomte 
was  the  son  of  a  Sous-Pr^fet  of  the  Em- 
pire, whom  she  dertainly  had  managed  to 
preserve  from  dismissal  under  the  Restora- 
tion. 

La  belle  Madame  de  Y^rancour  was  not  of 
a  religious  turn  of  mind.  She  did  not  even 
grow  devout  with  old  age,  but  died,  it  was 
said,  in  an  altogether  unsatisfactory  manner. 
Her  portrait,  painted  by  Madame  Lebrun, 
in  the  full  costume  of  ner  palmy  days  of 
Versailles,  hung  in  the  draw  mg-room  which 
the  two  sisters  had  arranged  at  the  Ch&teau ; 
and  when  F^licie  happened  to  be  alone,  she 
would  sit  intently  gazing  at  the  image,  with 
a  look  that  was  not  easily  definable.  Was 
it  envy,  or  was  it  merely  curiosity  alone  ? 

Except  for  the  powder  which  disguised 
the  wavy  chestnut  hiur  —  that  thick,  nata- 
ralljr  curling,  blond  cendr^  hair,  which 
F^icie  dressed  so  exquisitely,  —  except  for 
that,  everything  was  alike  in  the  too  cele- 
brated Lady  of  Verancour  and  her  descen  - 
dant ;  the  same  calm,  satin  skin,  with  just 
enough  of  delicate  colour  to  prevent  its  be- 
ing pale ;  the  same  small  nose,  with  its  trans- 
parent nostrils;  the  same  finely  arched 
eyebrows,  and  strangly  fiucinating  light  ha- 
zel eyes;  the  same — no!  not  quite  the 
same  mouth.  The  epoch  had  set  its  stamp 
there,  and  Lauzun's  mistress  had  the  rich 
ftill  blossomed  lips  that  perhaps  excused 
something  out  of  much  that  they  explained ; 
whilst  our  Mademoiselle  de  Y^rancour  pos- 
sessed lips  so  thin  that  they  were  hardly 
more  than  the  edges  of  the  mouth ;  bright 
red  lines  closing  over  twin  rows  of  exquis- 
itely pearl-like  teeth,  —  with  also  the  one 
littfe  fault  that  they  were  rather  pointed, 
rather  sharp. 

That  was  the  impress  of  the  age.  Mad- 
ame de  Y^rancour,  la  belle,  had  Deen  lav- 
ish in  every  possible  sense.  This  is  not  the 
defect  of  modem  France.  One  person  in 
D_^  had  even  been  ungaDant  enon^,  — 
it  was  the  Doctor,  who  disliked  the  people 
of  the  Ch&teau  because  they  were  all  so 
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healthy  that  they  never  "  consulted  I "  — 
one  person  had  replied  to  a  remark  about 
F^licie's  attractions :  —  **  Attractive,  may 
be ;  jolie  conmie  un  ange,  may  be ;  but 
tiiat  girl's  an  attorney  I  ** 

Mademoiselle  F^licie  did  certainly  give 
those  who  had  dealings  with  her  a  notion 
that  she  was  practical;  but  then  irregulari- 
ty, let  alone  prodigality,  is  accounted  such 
a  sin,  and  to  be  wanting  in  order  brings 
down  such  reproof  upon  a  woman  in  toe 
France  of  our  day  I 

Hitherto  Felicie's  field  of  action  had 
been  a  limited  one,  and  her  advenaries 
had  been  mostly  female  ones.  Of  these 
she  had  not  left  one  uncooquered;  and  at 
the  convent  at  Poitiers  she  was  the  *'  pat« 
tern-girl,"  the  example  held  up  by  all  the 
sisters,  —  excepting  only  the  unfortunate 
Madame  Marie  Claire,  who  took  refuge 
with  Ycvette;  —  and  she  had  Ix^en  pro- 
nounced dogmatically  by  Notre  M^re  to  be 
certain  to  be  an  *'  honour  to  her  sex,"  to  bQ 
'eminently  wise  and  prudent  and  circum- 
spect; strong  aeainst  all  sentimentality, 
and  of  an  equally  balanced  mind.  Mon- 
sieur de  y^rancour,  whilst  congratulating 
himself  upon  having  such  a  daughter,  was 
not  altogether  without  a  certain  feeling  of 
inferiority  when  in  her  presence,  and  itnad 
been  affirmed  by  Celeste,  who  came  herself 
under  Fdlicie's  direct  control,  that  he  was 
afraid  of  her. 

Afler  Champmorin*8  withdrawal  from  the 
projected  matrimonial  engagement,  the  Yi- 
comte  certainly  did  feel  slightly  embaiv 
rassed,  and  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind 
as  to  the  precise  terms  in  which  he  should 
impart  to  his  daughter  that  she  was  not 
likely  to  be  married  so  soon  as  had  been 
supposed. 

Bhc  saved  him  all  trouble  on  that  point 

*'  Dear  father,"  she  said,  one  evening,  in 
the  sweetest  of  all  possible  tones,  and  pre- 
Uminarily  kissing  him  on  the  forehead, 
with  the  most  touching  grace  —  ^^Dear 
father ;  1  know  you  have  been  annoyed,  ~- 
pained,  —  about  something  that  touches 
me  and  my  establishment.  I  can  guess 
what  has  happened ;  and  though  it  is  not 
customary  for  a  young  girl  to  mix  herself 
up  in  sucn  matters,  still  ours  is  an  excep* 
tional  case,  and  I  feel  it  incumlx'nt  upon  me 
to  share  with  you  the  bunJens  laid  upon  us 
by  onr  position;  —  by  the  nobility  of  pur 
name  so  sadly  at  war  with  the  narrowness 
of  our  means." 

"Yott  alwajrs  were  an  angel,  Felicie," 
exclaimed  her  father ;  ^  bat  it  is  not  fitting 
that** 


"I beg  your  pardon, father,"  interrupt- 
ed she ;  '<  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  talk  to- 
gether over  all  this,  for  it  is  not  fitting 
%at  our  name  should  go  a-begging.  The 
daughters  of  illustrious  nouses  are  not  con- 
strained to  the  same  little  prudish  practices 
as  those  of  bourgeois  origin,  and  wnere  the 
honour  of  the  race  is  at  stake  they  must  lay 
aside  prejudice,  and  see  what  is  best  to  be 
done,  just  as,  in  other  ages,  they  would,  in 
the  absence  of  a  garrison,  have  had  to  de- 
fend the  Chftteau,  arms  in  band.  I  know 
poor  Monsieur  de  Champmorin  has  been 
obliged  to  retire." 

Monsieur  de  Y^ranconr  made  a  move- 
ment. 

**  He  is  not  to  be  blamed,  father,"  re- 
sumed F^icie ;  "  he  must  not  be  blamed ; 
we  have  nothing  to  reproach  him  with,  and 
it  would  be  unseemly  and  wrong  in  us  to 
bear  the  slightest  ill-wiU  towards  him." 

**  I  bear  him  no  ill-will  whatever,"  mut- 
tered die  Yicomte ;  "  but  those  about  him 
have  talked,  and  will  talk,  and  the  position 
is  a  very  awkward  one." 

**  Yes,  father  dear,  of  course,"  rejoined 
F^licie,  in  her  very  blandest  tones ;  **  of 
course  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  prevent 
people  like  notaries  and  all  that  class  fi-om 
discussing  our  affairs ;  they  will  talk  of  us ; 
it  is  their  chief  pastime ;  and,  —  I  don't  de- 
ny^  it,  —  it  falls  naturally  very  heavy  upon 
girls  like  us,  to  be  made  the  theme  of  con- 
versation of  all  the  vulgar  little  bourgeois 
of  such  a  miserable  bit  of  a  place  as  this ; 
but  that  is  the  fault  of  provincial  towns ; 
—  there  is  no  other  occupation  save  that  of 
prying  into  your  neighbours'  concerns.    If 

we  were  in  Paris,  instead  of  being  in  D , 

we  should  escape  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  im- 
mediate effects  of  the  disaster." 

Ydvette  looked  up  fh>m  her  tapestry 
with  amazement. 

"In  Paris?"  echoed  the  Yicomte. 
"  Yes,  probably  so,  everjrthing  passes  un- 
noticed in  Paris,  as  in  all  great  centres ; 
but  what  earthly  chance  would  there  ever 
be  of  our  being  able  to  get  to  Paris  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds,  and 
F^licie  resumed,  in  a  tone  of  discourage- 
ment then,  after  musing  fbr  a  few  moments, 
"  To  be  sure  ;  it  is  that  perpetual  want  of 
money ! "  and  then  there  cam (3  another  si- 
lence. 

••  Why  is  it,"  asked  Ycvette,  timidly,' 
"  that  so  much  more  money  seem^  required 
fbr  two  people  to  live  upon  when  thcv 
marry  than  each  would  find  more  than  suffi- 
cient if  they  remained  single  ?  A  single 
man  can  Kve  on  very  little,  a  single  woman 
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on  Ices,  yet,  when  it  is  a  question  of  mar- 
rying!;, ten  times  tbeir  income  appears  not 
to  be  enough/* 

^^  Because,  my  poor  child/'  rejoined 
Fdlicie,  dogmatically,  "  well-born  people 
do  not  marry  to  live,  but  to  represent. 
We  have  to  uphold  our  families  and  our 
names ;  and  our  duty  is  to  take  care  that 
the  children  who  succeed  us  are  enabled  to 
support  their  position  in  life  with  dignity. 
Wc  have  not  yet,  in  spite  of  all  Revolutions, 
come  to  such  a  state  of  things  as  is  said  to 
exist  amongst  the  English,  where,  I  beiieve, 
two  iDdiviouals  actually  marry  because  they 
have  taken  some  imaginary  fancy  ibr  eacn 
other,  and  in  their  folly  count  for  nothing 
the  fortune  and  social  standing  of  their 
children.  No  I  we  have  not  yet  come  to 
that" 

Monsieur  de  V^ranconr  ^azed  at  his 
eldest  daughter  with  admiration,  while  she 
propounded  her  theories  of  social  economy. 
*^  All  that  you  say  is  right  and  wise,"  ob- 
served he  with  a  sigh,  leaning  his  head 
upon  bis  hand;  "but  unluckily  it  brings 
about  one  result  —  the  levelling  of  every 
thing  before  money.  Without  riches,  what 
is  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear  papa,"  answered  Fdlicie,  sub- 
missively; "you  are  right  there,  as  you 
always  are,  and  I  can't  help  thinking  it  is 
wrong  and  unchristianlike  in  the  persons  of 
our  caste  to  despise  money  as  they  do.*' 
Oh  1  Fdlicie,  when  do  they  so  ?  —  "to  look 
down  upon  riches,  when  riches  have  ao 
often  been  brought  to  our  very  feet  by 
Providence,  in  order  that  by  uniting  with 
them  we  should  elevate  the  rich  to  our  own 
level,  and  teach  them  to  be  pious  and  right- 
thinking  like  us." 

"  Well,  I  can  only  say  riches  were 
never  brought  to  my  feetf'*  remarked  the 
Yicomte ;  "  nor  do  I  think  that  I  can  be 
accused  of  ever  having  scorned  them." 

"  If  I  might  venture,  dearest  father," 
suggested  she,  with  her  most  caressing  air, 
"  though  it  is  wandering  far  away  from  our 
snbjeci,  I  would  say  that  you  were  very 
bard,  quite  unmerciful,  the  other  day,  to 
poor  Monsieur  Richard."  The  Yicomte 
started,  and,  turning  round,  stared  his 
daurrht^T  full  in  the  face.  "You  ouite 
abashed  and  hurt  him  when  he  was  teliinff 
you  of  the  great  fortune  he  bad  inherited, 
and  of  what  be  means  to  make  of  Cbftteau- 
bnSville." 

"  No,  I  declare  I  did  not,"  answered 
stoutly  Monsieur  de  Ydrancour;  "just  the 
contrary ;  I  told  him  that  if  be  had  a  hun- 
dred thous  ind  francs  a  year  be  might  act- 
ually mirry  a  lady." 


"  Yes,"  responded  F^oie,  with  the  sweet- 
est of  all  felme  glances  and  accents ;  "  bat 
you  did  not  tell  it  him  —  kindly." 

"  Humph  1  as  to  that "  ^ntiNl  ber^ther, 
"  I  don't  know  how  I  told  it  him.  I  suppose 
I  told  it  him  just  as  I  would  have  told  it  any 
other  man  of  his  sort." 

"  Ah  1  but  you  see,  father  dear,  we  should 
be  so  careful  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  those 
beneath  us.  Men  don't  think  of  that  Wo- 
men do.  Poor  Monsieur  Richard,  yoo  see,  is 
somewhere  about  the  richest  man  in  the  de- 
partment, besides  being  the  most  amiable 
and  worthy  vounjg  man  in  the  world.  So 
perfectly  nght-tbinking.  In  a  year's  time 
he  will  be  Monsieur  de  Cbftteaubr^viUe, 
with  a  splendid  country  house,  and  an  estab- 
lishment in  Paris,  and  if,  —  as  you  advised 
him  to  do, —  he  should  marry  a  well-born  wo- 
man, we  shall  all  go  and  visit  at  Chftteau- 
br^ville,  and  we  should  really  treat  him  al- 
ready as  a  friend." 

^  "  Well,  so  we  do! "  ejaculated  the  Yt- 
comte ;  "  don't  I  let  him  dine  here  with  us  ? 
Treat  him  as  a  friend !  Yes ;  but  I  should 
like  to  see  you,  who  theorise  so  finely,  treat- 
ing him  as  an  equal." 

"  We  are  taught  that  all  men  are  equal,"* 
said  sweetly  Felicie. 

"  But  nobodv  believes  it,"  retorted  the 
Yicomte.  "  Why,  I  should  like  to  see  the 
rebuff  he  would  get  from  you,  if  be  ven- 
tured to  ask  you  to  become  hb  wife.  Treat 
him  as  an  equal  indeed  1 " 

"  In  the  first  place,  papa,"  rejoined  FAi- 
cie,  gently,  but  with  a  shade  more  of  finn*^ 
ness  in  her  tone,  "  one  does  not  make  one*a 
eoual  of  a  man  merely  by  marryine  him ; 
when  la  grande  Mademoiselle  married  Laii- 
zun,  it  was  out  of  her  power  to  make  him 
her  equal." 

"  Maybe,"  interrupted  Monsieur  de  Y^ran- 
cour ; "  but  he  made  her  pull  off  bis  boots 
all  the  same." 

"  That  regards  her  confessor,  and  con- 
cerns her  duties  of  obedience ;  but,  I  repeat 
it,  marriage  binds,  but  does  not  eoualiae : 
in  the  next  place,  I  would  not  shrink  from 
any  sacrifice  that  should  be  needed  for  the 
good  of  our  family,  —  of  our  bouse." 

The  Yicomte  snrang  to  his  feet,  and  clap- 
ping fats  two  banos  upon  bis  breast,  roared 
at  her  loudly,  staring  at  her  with  all  his 
might  ''You,  Felicie,  you!  You  would 
marry  Monsieur  Richard  ?  " 

"  It  is  Monsieur  Richard  who  would  not 
marry  me,  papa,"  she  replied  with  impertnp- 
bable  calmness. 

"  You  would  consent  to  be  Madame  Pr^ 
vest,"  continued  her  father,  unheeding  all 
interruptions. 
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"  Never,  papa,"  answered  she,  ia  a  milder 
tone,  and  with  eren  more  calmness  than  be- 
fore ;  "  but  I  would  consent  to  be  Madame 
de  Gh&teaubr^ville  with  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  of  income,  and  to  live  half  the  year  in 
Paris,  where  the  title  of  Count  would  be 
easy  to  obtain." 

*^  A  pretty  thinff,  indeed,  for  us,"  sneered 
the  Vicomte.  "  A  title  given  by  Monsieur 
Bcmaparte  I  Why,  yon  would  be  ashamed 
to  wear  it." 

**  No,  indeed,  papa,  I  should  not  Au- 
thority is  authority  always;  and  there  is 
our  own  cousin,  the  Marquis  de  Touvray, 
who  has  let  himself  be  made  a  Chamber- 
lain, —  the  title  means  little  enough  for  us, 
—  but  it  means  still  the  separation  from 
those  beneath,  from  the  mass ;  that  is  the 
principal  thine  needed." 

Monsieur  de  Yerancour  was  silent  for 
some  moments,  and  rubbed  his  forehead 
anzioasly.  '*  Is  it  possible,  Fdlicie,"  he 
asked  at  last,"  that  you  can  be  serious  ?  Is 
it  possible  you  can  mean  that  you  would 
marry  Monsieur  Bichard  ?  " 

**  Father,"  she  answered,  steadily  and 
slowK,  '^  I  tell  you  again  there  is  no  sacri- 
fice I  will  not  make  to  our  position.  I 
make  it  to  you,  I  make  it  to  Ydvette.*' 
The  latter  looked  up  suddenly  with  an  air 
almost  of  terror.  *'  It  is  my  duty.  We  are 
not  on  ear^  to  think  of  ourselves,  but  of 
others.  One  of  my  first  duties  is  to  think 
of  y^vette.  Her  turn  must  come  in  a 
year  or  two."  Y^vette  felt  herself  grow  cold 
and  shudder  inwardly.  ^  And  how  is  she 
to  be  provided  for  ?  ** 


I  "You  are»  indeed,  a  perfect  heroine,'' 
said  the  Yicomte,  with  conviction,  and  as 
thouffh  humbled  at  the  superior  virtue  of 
his  child. 

"  Luckily,"  resumed  she,  giving  an  up- 
ward glance  of  thanksgiving, "  Ibsve  tOr- 
ways  had  mv  duty  held  up  before  my  eyes, 
and,  after  aU,  duty  is  a  thing  which  a  well- 
born woman  does  easily."  Poor  Y^vette 
felt  more  than  ever  what  a  wretched  sinner 
she  was.  <'  The  difficulty  in  all  this,"  add- 
ed Fdlicie,  after  a  pause,  '*  would  be  to 
bring  poor  Monsieur  Kiohard  to  understand 
that  he  might  ask  for  my  hand."  She. 
watched  her  father  with  a  very  curioos 
glance  firom  under  her  eyelids  whikt  utter- 
ing these  words.  "  It  is  a  delicate  and  difil- 
cult  negotiation.  Perhaps  the  Abb^  Le- 
roy " 

Monsieur  de  Yerancour  waved  his  hand. 
"  I  think,"  interrupted  he,  "  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  make  Monsieur  Hichard 
understand ;  but,  of  course,  I  must  raflaot 
on  all  this.    I  must  take  time." 

<t  Dear  father  I "  exdaimed  the  sirl,  ^  of 
course  you  must  do  whatever  yon  wink  M. 
I  shall  always  obey." 

"  Oh,F^licieI"  cried  Y^vetto,  throwing 
her  arms  around  her  sister's  neck,  when 
the  Yioomte  had  retired  fixr  the  night, 
"  Can  you  ?  can  you  ?  " 

t«  A  well-born  woman  can  always  do 
what  is  her  duty,  my  dear  Y^vette,"  an- 
swered Mademoiselle  Felicie,  indnlging  in 
just  a  very  little  aelf-gratalation* 


Pbofsssoii  Chitroh  recently  made  a 
curious  communication  to  the  Cheuucal  So- 
ciety about  the  colouring  matter  of  birds' 
plumaffe.  A  certain  bird  known  as  the 
Cape  Loiy,  the  Touracua  alhocrUuUni  of 
ornithologists,  has  upon  its  pinion  feathers 
some  crimson  spots  popularly  supposed  to 
be  blood  stains.  Mr.  Church  has  extracted 
the  dye  from  these  and  analysed  it;  and 
strangely  enough,  finds  that  it  contains  the 
metal  copper  in  some  organic  form  of  com- 
bination. No  other  parts  of  the  feathers 
besides  the  red  stains  gave  any  trace  of 
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the  metal.  Further  ezperimeati  are  fltayed 
for  want  of  materials.  Only  a  min  and  a 
half  of  the  pigment  is  procurable  firom  a 
single  bird,  at  the  cost  of  half  a  guinea ;  so 
that  there  is  not  mueh  fear  of  the  poor  bird 
being  hunted  for  the  riches  it  will  yield. 
Perhaps,  however,  some  other  denixen  of 
the  air  carries  more  precious  gifts  upon  its 
wings.  With  the  foregoing  &cts  before  us 
may  we  expect  that  as  we  now  get  the  pearl 
from  the  oyster  we  shall  some  dav  obtain 
its  setting  from  the  golden  plumes  of  a  bird  ? 

—  Oacs  a  Wuk. 


WOMEN  IV  HINIATUBB. 


Til  I  who  dm  attempt  nnnnikl  itnini, 
Of  hoati  Diuaiig,  mod  anfreqaenlsd  plsioa  ; 
Tlw  tmall,  ibnll  Oninp,  and  chieli  of  little  liie. 
■SATTiB  —  "  Batl/e  o/Ae  Pigmia  and  Cranei." 

Madams  di  Gibardin  *  bu  aptlj  indi- 
cnted,  in  two  MDt«Dce«,  the  extreme  senii- 
bilit]'  to  ridicale  of  a  penon  of  ^iminntiTe 
atature.  *' He  avoidea,"  the  says,  "large 
men,  bec«ii«e  near  them  he  appeared  at  hli 
■nallest  He  avoided  beaotifal  women, 
because  their  majestjr  humiliated  him  ;  bat 
what  he  moat  of  all  disliked  waa  to  meet 
with  (what  wa»  rare)  a  man  as  small  aa 
binuelf;  oh  then,  indeed,  he  suffered  maiv 
tjrdom  I "  lliis  peculiar  sensibility,  however, 
we  may  readily  believe,  is  not  common 
amoas  dwarft,  who,  as  a  rule,  appear  grati- 
fied with  the  interest  and  curiodty  they  ex- 
Ote,  and  who,  if  the}'  do  not  abiolately 
conrl  observation,  certainlj'  take  little 
trouble  to  avoid  it 

Dwarft  have  naturally  attracted  a 
Mderable  de^rree  of  interest  in  all  ages  and 
oonntriea.  In  remote  times,  their  sole  pur- 
pose  in  life  seemed  to  be  to  furnish  amuse- 
ment for  the  titled  and  wealtbyi  In  recent 
dAys  they  have  been  regnrded  as  an  interest- 
ing species  of  physinal  phenomena,  worthy 
of  scientific  obsBrvation  and  inquiry.  And 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  precise 
causes  of  diminutive  stature  are  almost  as 
obscure  as  ever,  yet  the  investigations  which 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  have  yield- 
ed useful  informatioD  to  the  philosopher  and 
physiologist.  The  morbid  imagination  of 
women,  improper  nursing,  and  varioDS  infant 
maladies,  whose  origin  it  would  be  difficult 
td  determine,  may  reasonably  be  regarded 
as  among  the  toost  obvious  causes  of  stunted 

The  pigmies,  whose  oonfiicts  with  the 
cranes  are  celebrated  in  Attic  verse,  were 
underttood  to  be  creatures  of  about  eighteen 
inches  bigh,  who  lived  in  some  nnknown 
region  near  the  fabulous  ocean  of  the  Greek 
bvd.  By  later  writers — some  of  whom,  let 
as  say,  cannot  claim  tlie  poet's  privilege  — 
th^r  domain  has  been  placed  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  in  the  Ingid  North,  in  mystic  In- 
dia, and  in  sunny  Asia  Minor.  What  says 
BeaUie? 
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Hen  till  the  doo  _ 
he  empire  flootisb'd  of  the  pigmy  breed. 

Now  M  to  dwarf  lore.  Str«bo  divided 
pigmies  into  two  clases ;  in  tbe  first  be 
'  sll  tbose  who  were  three  q>ans  higb. 
the  second  all  those  of  five  spaiis 
Speaking  correctly,  a  dwarf  is  a  person  <J 
small  stature,  whose  varions  parts  are  saitt' 
bly  proporticHied.  Aulus  GeUina,  boweter, 
and  other  writers  after  tum,  down  tc  Buffoe, 
i^arded  as  dwarft  all  persons  of  low  statuje, 
without  reference  to  pnysical  confbrmati'oo. 
The  Bomans,  it  is  well  known,  were  fond  of 
having  pigmies  about  their  peiwma  sbJ 
bouseholda.  and  so  general  was  the  demantl 
for  these  little  creatures,  that  it  became  i 
trade  to  produce  them,  the  ordinary  practice 
being  to  confine  the  Umba  of  cbildreo  villi 
bandages,  etc.,  and  thus  prevent  theirfiromtli. 
Roman  dwarft  generally  went  nnclotbed,  or 
nearly  so,  and  were  decked  with  costJj  jew- 
ellery. Several  of  the  Cnears  showed  ■  ri- 
diculous partiality  for  pigmies.  DomitiaB, 
with  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  farmed  a  troop 
of  pigmy  gladiators.  Augustus  patroaiacd  i 
remarkable  dwarf,  of  good  faiuily,  "ho 
weighed  but  seventeen  pounds,  and  caused 
a  statue  to  be  made  of  him,  the  eyes  of 
which  were  precious  stones.*  A  dwarf  »!■ 
most  at  remarkable,  named  Conopas,  *•■ 
kept  by  his  granddaughter,  Julia.  Be 
absurd  taste  for  dwar&  among  the  Bomin 
nobility,  went  out,  it  appears,  on  (he  accei- 
gion  of  Alexander  Severus. 

In  almost  all  countries  of  which  we  know 
anything,  dwarfs  have  enjoyed  the  fevour 
and  protection  of  the  great  The  E^Jf 
tians  and  Turks  kept  them,  and  we  read 
that  on  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  the  SpM- 
iards  found  several  in  the  king's  palace  of 
Montezuma.  Stanislaus,  the  exiled  Kin; 
of  Poland,  solaced  his  retirement  wilb  tbi 
companionship  of  a  half-witted  tittle  creslore 
named  Nicholas  Feiry,  and  tbe  learned 
I^ilip,  Earl  of  Arundel,  showed  a  bidiIi 
partiality  for  a  dwarf  named  Robin,  wbo« 
portrait,  with  that  of  the  countess,  a  fool. 
and  a  dog.  was  painted  by  Rubeut,  in  IGJ'^- 
Several  kings  of  France  showed  favour  » 
dwarfs  ]  and  Charles  I.,  of  England,  and  bi( 
queen,  Henrietta,  were  present  at  tlie  n"' 
nage  of  Richard  Gibson  (celebrated  bv  tU 
poet  Wader  in  some  characteristicl'M- 
and  frequently  amused  themselves  willi  '^ 
antics  of  the  no  less  remarkable  Jefferj'  H""" 
ton,  of  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  girtn,  n 
his  "  Peveril  of  the  Peak,"  the  most  striking 
portrait  we  have  seen. 
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at  the  ^e  of  thirtj-nine  yean. 
The  «mallB8(  woman  of  this  kingdom, 
and  one  of  the  moat  accoropliilial, 
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M  Austria. 


Hiw  Sfaaw,  who  waa  doKtibed  aa  "  the 
baaalifnl  fair;,"  was  exiiilnted  with  her 
brother,  also  a  dwarf,  at  Bart&olomew  Fair, 
in  18S1.  She  waa  then  forty-one  yeaw  of 
aea.  Her  height  was  thirtjr-two  inuhea. 
Her  brother  was  toar  yean  younger.  Both 
were  fairly  proportioned,  of  pleasing  couq- 
tenanoes,   and  poeKssed  of  leTeral   accom- 

C'lmenta.  They  were  presented  to 
rge  IV.  who,  to  adopt  the  iai^tiage  of 
the  exhibitor,  "  expressed  the  most  pleasing 
asConishmeat  at  these  wonder^!  perBona." 

liary  Williams,  a  Welsh  dwarf,  who  ap. 
peared  in  her  national  coatume,  made  a 
umited  acquaiDtanoe  with  the  uietropolitAu 
public  in  May,  184S.  She  had  then  just 
arrived  from  Wales,  and  was  most  probably 
a  peasant  by  birth,  drawn  from  her  native 
obacurity  by  some  enterprising  speculator. 
She  was  stated  to  be  upwards  of  liirty-fbnr 
years  of  age,  though  not  more  than  thirlj- 
six  inches  hieh.  She  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  Enghsh.  A  book  containing  her 
"extraordinary  hiBtory"  was  published,  bat 
the  public  treated  bolb  the  lady  and  her 
biography  with  great  indifierence. 

A  little  Somersetshire  woman,  thirty- 
seven  inches  high,  was  shown  ''  nest  door  to 
the  Kng's  Head,  in  SmilhGeld,  during  the 
time  of  Bartlx^oiMW  Fair."  She  was  in 
her  fortieth  year.  She  conversed  intelli- 
gently, and  was  an  agreeable  person. 

Elsphet  Watson,  who  attained  the  extraor- 
dinary age  of  a  hundred  aod  fifteen  years, 
was  thirty-three  inches  ht^b.  She  was  born 
at  Perth,  where  she  died  in  ISOO.  A  notice 
of  her  ocenrsio  the  MoiUhly  Magazine  (Vol. 
X.,  p.  87). 

Tbe  case  of  Hannah  Bourne  famishes  the 
only  well-authenticated  instance  we  have 
beun  able  to  discover  of  a  dwarf  having  a 
chiidof  the  ordinary  nxe.  She  waa  vonSned 
in  the  workhouse,  Stoke-upon-Tront,  in  May, 
lt(OS,of  Hstill-born  child,  measuring  twenty- 
Dni>  inches  and  a-balf — only  three  and  a- 
half  less  than  the  mother,  wbo  was  twenty- 
five  inches  high  ;  it  was  in  every  respect 
well-formed.  Of  the  mother  wp  know  very 
little.  A  married  dwarf  named  Mrs.  Butcher 
WRS  exhiUted  in  London,  in  December, 
ISIS.     The  little  matron  was  boni  in  York- 


Tbe  o 


)  proiaHdi  was  left 


preacnl  age. 
to  tbe  puUic. 

Lfdia  Wal  pole,  whose  b^ht  was  tfau^- 
five  inches,  is  a  dwarf  described  by  Mortey. 
in  his  "Memorials  at  Bartholomew  Fair.' 
She  was  bom  at  Addiscombc,  near  Yar- 
DMKjth,  and  was  ■'  sociable,  agreeable,  and 
intelligent"  A  remarkable  tittle  Meticaci 
lady,  known  as  Francisca,  is  described  in  a 
Paris  journal,  Le  Globa,  of  December,  1S». 
She  was  seventeen  yean  of  age,  and  only 
twenty-seven  and  a-half  inches  high.  She 
acted  as  _filU  de  cliambre  to  the  lady  upoa 
whose  estate  she  was  bont,  was  very  intelli- 
gent, and  picked  up  a  considerable  koovt- 
edge  of  French  during  her  stay  in  Pari*. 
As  in  many  other  cases,  at  her  snbseqaent 
career  we  are  ignoranL 
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of  so  subtle  and  myst< 
the  fool  and  the  pbilo* 
able  fully  to  comprehen 


Akt  reader  who  is  led  by  the  title  of  Una 

Etper  to  expect  a  dissertation  upon  the 
lack  Art  or  the  Occult  Sciences  will  be 
disappointed.  I  am  neither  proficient  ia 
the  one  nor  learned  in  the  other;  and  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  any  ardent  desin  to 
know  much  about  either.  The  oeoalt  inAo- 
ence  of  which  I  shall  speak  is,  to  some  ei-' 
tent,  the  possession  of  all }.  is  daily  exerciied 
by  men  and  women  wbo  never  heard  of 
Paracelsus  or  Cornelius  Agrippa,  and  yet  ia 
irious  a  nstare  that 

rher  are  alike  os- 
it,  thoagb  the  fool 
IB,  of  course,  not  the  man  to  express  bis  ina- 
bility. This  influence  is  tbe  influence  of 
personality,  and  the  reasons  for  speaking  of 
it  as  occult  will  soon  be  plain  enough. 

Every  one  knows  that  words  and  actioM 
are,  in  tbemselves,  wonderfully  infloenlisL 
Ever^  hour  of  our  lives  we  all  say  and  do 
certain  thitigs  in  order  to  produce  certtts 
states  of  thought  or  feeling  in  others,  wtlh 
more  or  less  expectation  of  succes.  Not 
only  BO ;  wa  hare  constant  opportunities  tiir 
watching  our  acquaintances  pnrsne  tbe  sams 


notice  the  strange  and  apparently  inc 
cable  fact  that  while  some  people  see 
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In  Weirix'a  Bible  there  are  sevenil 
cnrious  engravings  in  which  pigmies  are 
represented,  and  thej  are  often  to  be  found 
carved  on  antique  gems,  mounted  on  birds, 
carrying  grasshoppers,  sitting  in  shells,  play- 
ing&utes,  and  angling  with  rod  and  line. 

Dwarfs  are  sometimes  endowed  with  a 
high  degree  of  intelligence,  and  have  been 
known  to  acquire  several  languages,  and 
even  attain  considerable  proficiency  in  the 
fine  arts.  These,  however,  are  exceptional 
cases.  The  intellect  of  dwarfs  seems  to  be 
naturally  weak,  and,  as  a  rule,  little  atten- 
tion is  given  to  its  cultivation  and  develop- 
ment. 

Leaving  the  history  of  dwarfs  in  general, 
and  of  male  dwarfs  in  particular,  let  us  give 
one  or  two  short  sketches  of  **  women  in 
miniature  **  whb  have  invited  public  atten- 
tion in  this  country.     Place  aw:  dames  ! 

Miss  Grachami,  a  Sicilian  dwarf,  was  ex- 
hibited in  Loudon  half-a-century  ago,  and 
was  then  ten  years  old.  She  was  a  merry 
sportive  little  creature,  rather  vain  of  her 
personal  graces,  fond  of  wine,  music,  and 
gay  clothes,  and  delighted  at  the  admiration 
she  everywhere  excited. 

Heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul  within  her  eyes, 
Soft  as  her  clime,  and  sunny  as  her  skies. 

Her  height  was  nineteen  inches  and  a  half; 
the  length  of  her  foot  (a  foot  which  would 
have  put  Cinderella  to  the  blush)  three 
inches  and  one  eighth ;  the  length  of  her 
forefinger,  one  inch  and  seven-eighths. 
Bound  the  waist  she  measured  eleven  inches 
and  a  quarter ;  round  the  head  twelve  inches 
and  three-quarters;  round  the  wrist  two 
inches  and  seven-sixteenths ;  and  round  the 
ancle  three  inches  and  a  quarter.  These 
figures  will  perhaps  best  convey  an  impres- 
sion of  her  tiny  yet  elegant  proportions. 
She  ei\jo^ed  remarkably  good  health,  was 
full  of  animal  spirits,  and  displayed  an  intel- 
ligence far  beyond  her  age.  For  doctors 
she  entertained  a  not  unnatural  aversion,  as 
they  frequently  displeased  her  by  making 
minute  examinations.  When  the  doctor 
was  announced  she  doubled  up  her  **  filbert 
of  a  fist,"  and  glowed  with  indignation. 

'*  A  tolerable-sized  doll,"  says  a  writer  in 
the  Literary  Gazette  of  the  time,  "  acting 
and  speaking,  would  not  astonish  us  so  much 
—  for  nature  is,  in  this  instance,  far  more 
wonderful  than  art  would  be.  Only  imagine 
a  creature  about  half  as  large  as  a  newly- 
born  infant,  perfect  in  all  parts  and  linea* 
ments,  uttering  words  in  a  strange  and 
unearthly  voice,  understanding  what  you 


say,  and  replying  to  your  questions.  .  . 
Here  is  the  pigmy  of  your  superstition  in 
actual  life ;  here  is  the  pigmy  of  ancient 
mythology  brought  down  to  your  own  day." 
The  same  writer  describes,  with  much 
vivacity,  in  a  subsequent  number  of  his 
journal,  a  visit  he  received  from  the  little 
woman,  durins  which  he  was  permitted  to 
measure  her  height,  the  size  of  her  head, 
waist,  ancle,  etc;  "  We  had,"  he  says,  "  a 
pleasant  chat  together,  and  I  found  my  little 
lady,  like  all  other  ladies,  much  more  agree- 
able in  private  than  in  public.  She  was 
lively  and  interesting;  sat  upon  a  sasall 
tea-caddy  with  infinite  grace,  and  listened 
to  music  with  evident  pleasure,  beating  time 
with  her  tiny  foot,  and  waving  her  head, 
just  as  any  boarding-school  Miss  in  her 
upper  teens,  and  consoious  of  the  beauty 
of  her  movements,  would  do."  A  large 
doll  which  he  presented  to  her  was  received 
with  rapture,  while  a  smaller  one,  about  five 
inches  long,  was  rejected  with  strong  marks 
of  disdain.  The  larger  one  became  '*  a 
playfellow,  a  companion,  a  sister."  For  a 
couple  of  hours  *^  her  attention  was  unre- 
laxed,  she  was  observant  and  animated 
throughout  She  walked  a  few  paces,  and 
expressed  many  various  feelings  of  like  and 
dislike,  both  to  persons  and  thmgs,  of  impa- 
tience, enjoyment,  mirth  —  the  latter  pre- 
vailing."    . 

Miss  Grachami  was  exhibited  in  London 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  created  rather 
a  sensation. 

Nanetta  Stocker  waa  a  charming  little 
Austrian  lady,  who  attracted  a  large  num- 
ber of  visitors  during  her  stay  in  Londoo. 

< 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food. 
For  transieot  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 
Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles. 

She  pei*formed  skilfully  op  the  piano,  and 
was  generally  accompanied  by  another 
dwarf  named  Hauptman,  who  played  on 
the  violin.  The  two  sometimes  waltzed 
together  for  the  amusement  of  the  company. 
They  were  presented  to  the  royal  family,  at 
Buckingham  House,  in  1815.  Three  years 
later  they  were  exhibited  in  the  Strand. 
Nanette  was  twenty-four  inches  high. 
Hauptman,  who  was  a  native  of  Strasbuig, 
was  thirty-four  inches,  or  ten  inches  taller 
than  his  fair  companion,  whom  he  survived 
ten  years.  She  oied  on  May  4, 1819,  at  the 
af^e  of  thirty-nine,  and  was  buried  at  St. 
Phillips,  Birmingham.  The  following  in* 
scription  was  carved  on  her  gravestone  — 
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miut  proye  failures,  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  take  into  account  thb  occult  influence  of 
personality.  The  wonderful  popularity  of 
a  preacher  like  Mr.  Spurgeon  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  in  this  manner. 
He  has  considerable  talent,  but  there  are 
many  men  of  greater  mental  power  who  al- 
ways preach  to  empty  pews.  He  is*  eccen- 
tric, but  mere  eccentricity  is  never  the  ba» 
sis  of  permanent  populai'ity.  He  is  earnest, 
but  not  more  so  than  hundreds  of  unknown 
preachers.  He  has  a  fine  voice,  but  a  voice 
which  fills  a  place  mth  volumes  of  eddying 
sound  may  not  fill  it  with  eager  listeners. 
His  thoughts  are  always  common-place,  and 
his  language  is  often  coarse.  And  yet  this 
extraordinary  man  -^  for  extraordinary  in 
some  manner  he  must  be  —  has  drawn,  not 
for  weeks  or  for  months,  but  for  years, 
thousands  of  people  together  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  and  has  inspired  them  with  an  en- 
thusiasm which  is  almost  unequalled  in  the 
history  of  religious  congregations. 

Whatever  the  mysterious  attraction  may 
be  there  must  be  a  something,  not  in  his 
words,  nor  in  his  voice,  nor  in  his  manner, 
but  in  his  personality,  which  draws  men  to 
him  and  transfigures  with  tints  of  genius  the 
oloudy  commonplaces  of  a  sectarian  theol- 
ogy. Intellect  has  influence,  knowledge  has 
influence,  eloquence  has  *  influence  ;  but 
there  are  men  who  have  a  power  in  them- 
selves which  enables  them,  without  either 
intellect,  or  knowledge,  or  eloquence  to 
sway  the  multitudes  and  subdue  them  into 
deference  and  discipleship.  We  can  spec- 
ulate concerning  the  nature  of  this  power 
all  the  more  easily,  because  our  knowledge 
is  so  infinitesimal.  It  may  consist  in  an  in- 
tense vitality,  though  this  explanation  ex- 
plains nothing,  because  we  are  altogether 
Ignorant  of  the  nature  of  vitality  itself, 
knowing  it  only  from  its  manifestations ;  it 
may  be  —  and  this  hypothesis  seems  proba- 
ble enough  — a  power  resembling  tnat  of 
the  mesmerist ;  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  a 
wide  humanity ;  that  is,  of  those  sympathies 
which,  as  George  Eliot  has  said  in  the  pas- 
sage I  have  quoted,  *'  lie  deeper  *than  all 
theory,"  and  establish  a  thousand  new 
points  of  meeting  between  the  spirits  of 
man  and  man. 

There  is  one  fact  in  connection  with  the 
matter  which  is  perhaps  worth  notice  —  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  the  men  in  whom  this 
power  of  influence  is  most  clearly  seen  are 
of  that  physical  temperament  which  the 
early  phrenologists  entitled  **  bilious,** 
though  without  any  reference  to  the  secre- 
tions of  the  liver.    This  is  the  temperament 


of  the  most  successful  mesmerists.  Its  out 
ward  manifestations  are  generally  black 
straight  hair,  eyes  of  the  same  colour,  a  dark 
completion.  And  a  fine  osseous  and  muscular 
development.  The  lamented  Edward  h- 
ving,  whose  moral  and  intellectual  endow- 
ments, great  as  they  were,  do  not  fully  ac- 
count for  his  marvellous  influence,  which  was 
everywhere  felt,  was  a  type  of  this  tempera- 
ment Men  who  are  known  as  persuasive 
orators  have  also,  with  few  exceptions,  a 
large  animal  nature;  and  this  fact,  which 
can  be  easily  verified,  seems  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  nature  of  this  occult  in- 
fluence is  physical  rather  than  mental  or 
moral.  I  used  the  word  persuasive  in  the 
last  sentence  rather  than  the  word  eloquent, 
because  eloquence  as  ordinarily  understood 
is  quite  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing large  multitudes,  who  will  listen  to 
it  unmoved,  while  they  are  swayed  hither 
and  thither  at  the  will  of  a  man  who,  while 
he  utters  commonplace  thoughts  in  common- 
place language,  does  notwithstanding  pos- 
sess a  key  to  the  hearts  of  the  men  wliom  he 
addresses  for  which  the  more  finished  orator 
seeks  in  vain. 

Judged  by  intellectual  standards  Edmund 
Burke  was  a  far  greater  orator  than  ("harles 
James  Fox  ;  he  was  a  man  of  wider  culture, 
of  lofVier  imagination,  of  keener  insight,  of 
greater  afiluence  of  language ;  and  yet  he 
perpetually  addressed  a  scant  and  weary 
audience,  always  unimpressed,  and  by  him 
always  unimpressible ;  while  Fox  never 
spoke  except  to  a  crowded  and  enthusiastic 
House  of  Commons,  convinced  —  against  its 
will  perhaps,  but  still  undeniably  con- 
vinced —  at  least  for  the  moment  —  by  the' 
inexplicable  power  of  the  speaker. 

I  do  not  know  that  argument  is  of  much 
use  in  this  matter,  for  in  spite  of  seemingly 
incontestable  reasoning  and  conclusive  fact, 
the  majority  of  men  will  continue  to  believe 
that  the  power  of  oratory  lies  not  in  the 
orator,  but  either  in  the  spoken  words  or  in 
the  manner  of  their  delivery.  K  a  man 
hear  two  speeches  on  the  same  evening,  and 
be  impressed  by  the  one  but  untouched  by 
the  other,  it  is  never  an  easy  task  to  con- 
vince him  that  the  latter  may  have  been 
after  all  the  finer  performance,  and  that  be 
has  been  influenced  neither  by  the  matter 
nor  the  manner  of  the  speech,  but  solely  by 
the  personality  of  the  speaker.  When  any 
m'eans  are  used  with  the  intention  of  bring- 
ing about  a  certain  end,  and  we  see  that  the 
end  is  attained,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
those  means  have  had  little  or  no  connection 
with    the  result  brought  about;  that  the 
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effect  produced  owes  its  existence,  not  to  tbe 
cause  which  is  apparent,  but  to  one  which  is 
hidden. 

But  whoever  denies  that  the  essential  ele- 
ment in  effective  oratory  is  personal  rather 
than  rhetorical,  I  do  not  thins  that  the  most 
sceptical,  matter-of-fact,  insensitive  man 
alive  will  deny  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
the  occult  personal  influence,  which  I  have 
set  myself  to  write  about  in  this  paper. 
There  are  some  things  which  cannot  be 
denied  by  a  sane  man.  A  philosopher  may 
say, "  there  is  no  such  thing  as  matter ; "  a 
lunatic  cannot  be  found  mad  enough  to 
affirm  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  sensa- 
tion ;  and,  like  sensation,  this  occult  influ- 
ence is  a  self-evident  fact.  The  evidence 
for  its  existence  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  universal  experience  of  mankind.  We 
have  all  met  people  who  possess  the  power 
of  making  others  see  through  their  eyes  and 
hear  through  their  ears,  just  as  itinerant  ex- 
ponents of  electro-bioloffy  used  to  amuse 
their  audiences  by  the  exnibition  of  persons 
attempting  to  gather  apples  from  the  back 
of  an  arm-chair,  or  making  wry  faces  over 
what  seemed  to  them  a  dose  of  salts,  but 
which  was  in  reality  only  pure  water.  They 
seem  in  some  measure  to  deprive  us  of  our 
individuality,  and  when  on  coming  to  our- 
selves we  endeavour  to  investigate  the 
source  of  their  power  it  defies  our  analysis, 
because  it  lies  not  in  anything  that  they  say 
or  do,  but  in  something  that  they  are. 

Souls  are  either  positive  or  negative  — 
impressive  or  impressible.  Some  men,  like 
Garibaldi  and  Savonarola  and  Irving,  appear 
able  to  project  their  own  peT«onality  upon 
every  one  with  whom  they  are  brought  into 
contact,  while  other  men  by  no  means  de- 
void of  high  moral  or  intellectual  attain- 
ments seem  incapable  of  exercising  any  in- 
fluence beyond  that  which  of  necessity  be- 
longs to  their  words  and  actions.  They 
are  always  surrounded  by  a  non-conducting 
atmosphere,  and  though  they  may  burn  they 
can  never  warm  —  though  their  light  be 
brilliant  it  never  radiates  and  can  never 
illumine. 

To  some  extent,  nevertheless,  this  occult 

Eower  of  influence  belongs  to  every  man 
y  right  of  his  manhood;  for  just  as  the 
body  occupies  a  certain  space  in  the  uni- 
verse of  matter,  and  affects  the  position  of 
all  atoms  in  its  vicinitv,  so  the  soul  occupies 
that  which  corresponds  to  space  in  the  world 
of  spirit ;  and,  in  a  manner  that  is  strangely 
subtle,  but  none  the  less  real,  affects  all  oth- 
er Bools  that  are  brought  within  the  range 


of  its  action  by  the  movement  of  choice,  or 
the  guidance  of  destiny.  Every  man  who 
looks  for  a  moment  liehind  him  will  see 
clearly  how  he  himself  has  been  acted  upon 
and  influenced  —  how  his  own  personality 
has  been  shaped  and  moulded  bv  that  of  the 
men  and  women,  and  even  of  the  children, 
who  have  acted  parts,  however  fragmentary, 
in  the*  drama  of  nis  life.  He  will  remember 
the  men  who,  while  engased  only  in  seem- 
in«;Iy  mean  and  trivial  activities,  did  never- 
theless in  some  mysterious  manner  make 
him  realize  —  as  no  fervid  orator  ever  could 
—  the  sweet  sanctities  of  life  and  the  awful 
nearness  of  divine  presences;  and  those  oth- 
ers who,  without  a  word  of  suggestion  or 
temptation,  roused,  as  by  the  touch  of  an  in- 
fernal spirit,  all  the  wild  passions  of  his  na- 
ture into  readiness  for  mstant  fight.  He 
will  remember  too  —  surely  not  without  some 
burning  of  the  incense  of  thankfulaess  — 
those  noble  women  who,  though  they  soared 
not  above  the  daily  cares  and  joys  of  their 
uneventful  lives,  still  made  him  purer  for 
evermore ;  and  he  will  not  forget  those  chil- 
dren who,  by  a  mystical  attraction,  seemed 
to  bring  him  within  the  boundaries  of  that 
heavenly  kingdom  to  which  such  little  ones 
by  right  of  wrought-out  redemption  and 
spoken  benediction  belong. 

It  is  because  of  this  constancy  of  opera- 
tion that  we  can  really  control  our  influences 
only  by  controlling  our  selves.  No  cunning  se- 
lection of  word  or  laborious  choice  of  action 
will  in  the  long  run  avail  against  the  con- 
stant current  of  our  nature.  I  may  vehe- 
mently say  "  yes  *'  with  my  mouth,  but  if  I 
say  "no"  with  my  heart,  it  is  the  '*no" 
rather  than  the  *^yes"  which  will  vibrate 
on  the  inner  ear  of  the  listener ;  and  though 
he  may  strive  to  believe  the  "  yes,"  because 
he  would  fain  regard  it  as  the  fair  reflection 
of  some  truthfulness  or  goodness  in  me,  that 
unspoken  "  no  "  will  still  haunt  and  trouble 
him  with  a  vague  unrest,  and -however 
unconscious  of  it  he  may  be  —  its  burden 
will  lie  upon  his  spirit. 
.  Our  influences  are  ourselves  in  action. 
Disguise  it  as  we  may,  the  handwriting  of 
the  inner  nature  is  ever  the  same.  We 
leave  our  mark  on  every *one  we  meet,  and 
we  cannot  choose  what  that  mark  shall  be 
except  in  so  far  as  we  can  choose  good  or 
evil  for  ourselves ;  for  it  is  an  inexorable  law 
that,  though  all  the  beauty  or  deformitv  of 
a  character  may  not  be  Men,  the  hidden 
splendours  and  terrors  of  personality  will 
make  themselves  felt. 
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Avm  The  Saturday  Baview. 
SKAZIJU* 


Ik  the  begixming  of  1865  FrofesBor  Agaa- 
112  wishfid  to  visit  Bra^,  partly  in  conse- 
quence  of  disordered  health,  partly  with  a 
view  to  acientific  investi^atioiia.  He  was 
doabtful  as  to  the  possibibty  of  providing  a 
sufficient  force  of  assiatants.  A  friend,  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Thayer,  met  him  at  this  time, 
and  after  ezpreasinji^  an  int^reat  in  his  jour- 
ftej,  said,  "  x  ou  wiah,  of  course,  to  ^ve  it 
a  scientific  character;  taJce  six  aaaiatanta 
inth  yon ;  and  I  will  be  responsible  for  aU 
their  ezpenaea,  personal  and  scientific.' 
This  characteristic  piece  of  American  lib- 
erality enabled  Professor  Agaasiz  to  set  the 
expedition  on  foot.  Its  progress  waa  assist- 
ed by  numerous  sympathizers,  finom  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil  to  tne  fishermen  on  the 
Amazon.  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  took  hia  party  to  Bio;  another 
Company  lent  him  a  boiat  for  a  month  on 
the  Amazon;  the  Brazilian  Government 
placed  a  small  ahip  of  war  at  hia  diapoeal ; 
and,  in  short,  there  never  waa  a  acientific 
explorer  ao  cordially  welcomed  and  ao 
warmly  assisted  on  aU  hands.  The  results 
have  apparently  been  commenaurato  with 
the  meana  employed.  Enormoua  collec- 
tions illustrating  the  natural  history,  and  es- 
pecially the  fiahea,  of  Brazil  have  been  atored 
m  the  Museum  at  Cambridge,  Masaachu- 
aetta.  Profeasor  Agaaaiz  haa  oegun  a  acien- 
tific work,  founded  upon  theae  researchea, 
the  publication  of  which  must,  as  he  tells 
us,  take  many  years.  Meanwhile  the  pres- 
ent very  agreeable  volume  containa  a 
popular  account  of  the  journey,  and  ita 
chief  acientific  resulta.  It  ia  for  the  most 
part  in  the  form  of  a  journal  kept  by  Mrs. 
Agaasiz,  but  with  conaiderable  oontribu- 
tiona  from  the  Profeaaor.  As  the  joint  au- 
thors are  unable  to  distinguish  their  own 
shares,  we  cannot  affect  to  do  it  for  them ; 
we  can  only  say  that  between  them  they 
have  put  together  one  of  the  pleasanteat 
and  moat  unSSected  books  of  travel  that  it 
haa  lately  been  our  fortune  to  read. 

There  is  something  ^)ecially  deliehtful  in 
reading  about  the  Amazons  in  the  dingy  at- 
mosphere of  a  London  winter.  The  im- 
agination ia  agreeably  relieved  by  an  ea- 
cape  from  crowded  and  dismal  atreets  to 
the  ffloriea  of  tropical  scenery.  Mrs.  Agaa- 
aw  doea  not  indeed  sit  down  deliberately  to 
give  us  glowing  descriptions,  or  to  burst  mto 
rhapaodiea  of  enthuaiaam,  but  the  plainest 

*  A  JburtMy  In  BtomU.    By  Prof,  and  Mn.  Louis 
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atatementa  of  the  wonders  of  the  valley  of 
the  Amazons  are  perhaps  the  most  impres- 
sive. Nothing  can  be  better  adapted  to 
heighten  their  effect  than  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  scenery  to  which  Mrs.  Agassiz 
takes  us  in  the  spirit,  and  that  which  we 
may  see  with  our  Dodily  eyes.  Look,  for 
example,  at  that  respecteole  but  grimy 
rivulet  which  we  call  the  Thames,  strictly 
confined  within  his  banks,  and  converted 
into  a  large  open  drain  by  civilized  intelli- 
gence. Then  think  of  the  oceanic  Ama- 
zons, rollins  its  waters  for  thousands  of 
miles  exactly  as  it  pleases,  forming  new 
channels  and  deserting  old  ones  according 
to  its  good  will  and  pleasure,  with  an  island 
half  as  big  as  Ireland  in  ita  mouth,  and 
forming  an  interlacing  network  of  huge 
water-courses  of  which  the  smallest  would 
be  a  first-rate  river  elsewhere.  Or  look  at 
the  poor  trees  which  struggle  feebly  for  ex- 
istence against  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  a 
London  park,  and  then  turn  in  imagine 
tion  to  the  exuberant  tropical  forest,  an  ob- 
ject of  which  the  first  sight  impresses  one  aa 
forcibly  as  the  first  sight  of  the  ocean,  of 
high  mountains,  or  of  a  boundless  plain. 
Or  we  mi^ht  compare  the  crowds  of  toiling 
human  bemgs  in  our  streets  with  the  lazy 
luxury  of  the  scattered  villagers  who  pict 
up  an  easy  living  amongst  the  forests  with- 
out an  attempt  to  struggle  seriously  against 
the  gigantic  forces  of  nature.  How  pleas- 
ant it  must  be  to  get  everything  that  one 
can  possibly  want  at  the  expense  of  a  little 
shooting  or  fishing  in  the  early  morning,  and 
then  to  lie  down  and  smoke  in  one's  ham- 
mock through  the  hot  hours  of  the  day  ! 
There  is  something  luxurious  about  the  very 
name  of  an  "igrap^,"  or  water-path  —  a 
natural  canal  through  the  depths  or  the  for- 
est, leading  to'lakes  alive  with  waterfowl,  to 
pools  shaded  by  such  impenetrable  foliage 
that  they  are  cold  even  under  a  tropical 
sun,  and  with  an  occasional  herd  of  capy- 
haras  laziljr  tumbling  into  the  stream,  or  a 
sloth  hanginff  to  a  branch,  **  the  very  pics- 
ture  of  indolence,  with  its  head  sunk  be- 
tween its  arms."  It  is  tantalizing  to  think 
that  one  may  get  to  this  paradise  of  lotoa- 
eaters  on  board  of  an  excellent  steamboaty 
with  comfortoble  state-rooms  and  bath-rooiusy 
and  find  numbers  of  hospitable  people  only 
too  glad  to  entertain  a  stranger  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  to  help  him  to  shoot  ton^ 
cans  or  cateh  porpoises,  or  discover  endle« 
varieties  of  fish  and  insects  unknown  to  na^ 
uralists,  or  indulge  in  any  other  sport  of  the 
country.  Mrs.  Agaaaiz,  it  ia  true,  speaka 
once  or  twice  of  the  melancholy  which  is 
at  timea  produced  by  the  acenery.     The 
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▼Mt  inipenetnible  ibrest  solitades,  and  the 
sight  of  man  picking  ap  a  precarious  exist- 
ence like  a  petty  insect  rather  than  a  sab- 
dner  of  nature,  is  no  doabt  oppressive  after 
a  time;  bat  a  poor  cockney,  who  on  the 
whole  has  abanaant  opportunities  of  famil- 
iarity with  his  own  race,  feeis  his  mouth  war 
ter  for  a  moment  and  has  a  temporary  mis- 

gVing  as  to  the  advantages  of  civilization, 
e  is  conscious  of  a  half  desire  to  pack  up 
his  portmanteau  and  be  off,  to  sling  his  ham- 
mock in  the  midst  of  the  forests  and  beside 
the  inexhaustible  streams  of  the  mightiest 
river  on  earth.  Some  day  or  other  the 
trees  will  be  turned  into  lumber  and  the 
rivers  embanked,  and  the  sloths  and  the  tou- 
cans will  have  a  bad  lime  of  it.  The  human 
race  mav  be  the  better  in  some  respects,  but 
they  will  lose  a  kind  of  enchantea  garden 
of  which  the  bare  description  is  soothing  to 
the  inhabitant  of  cities. 

It  is  true  that  the  natives  of  this  delight- 
ful region  are  not  of  a  very  attractive  order. 
In  spite  of  a  laudable  desire  to  find  some- 
thing to  praise  in  people  who  have  treated 
them  with  so  much  kindness,  neither  the 
Professor  nor  Mrs.  Agassiz  succeed  in  giving 
us  a  very  favourable  idea  of  their  hospitable 
entertainers.  The  Brazilian  Grovernment, 
thev  tell  us,  is  enlightened,  and  endeavours 
to  do  what  it  can  for  science.  Still  this  intel- 
ligent Government  has  a  pleasant  way  of 
recraitanj^  its  armies ;  it  sends  out  a  press- 
^ang  which  catches  unlucky  Indians,  totally 
Ignorant  of  Portuguese,  and  not  having  a 
notion  of  the  cause  of  their  arrest ;  it  chains 
them  together  two  and  two  like  criminals, 
and  marches  them  to  the  towns,  or  has  their 
legs  passed  through  heavy  blocks  of  wood, 
and  sends  them  on  board  its  steamboats. 
They  are  sent  off  to  the  war,  and  the  prov- 
ince from  which  they  are  taken  boasts  of  its 
iai^ge  contribution  to  the  national  forces. 
Again,  the  emancipation  (question  is  treated 
in  a  far  more  moderate  spirit  than  has  been 
the  case  in  the  United  States;  slavery  is 
gradually  dying  down  under  a  reasonable 
system ;  emancipation  is  frequent,  and  slave- 
labour  is  by  degrees  being  limited  to  agri- 
cultural purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
mixture  of  races  seems  to  be  producing  the 
worst  effects.  Accbrdins  to  Professor  Agas- 
siz,  the  amalgamation  or  the  white,  negro, 
and  Indian  races  is  producing  a  **  mongrel 
nondescript  t3rpe,  deficient  in  mental  and 
physical  energy,"  and  without  the  good 
qaalities  of  any  of  its  progenitors.  It  is  re- 
markable that  in  these  cross-breeds  the  ten- 
dency seems  to  be  to  revert  to  the  Indian  type, 
with  a  gradual  obliteration  both  of  white 
and  negro  characteristics.    The  absence  of 


any  strong  prejudices  against  race  is  marked 
by  the  election  of  a  negro  as  Professor  of 
Latin,  in  preference  to  candidates  of  other 
races ;  but,  if  M.  Agassiz  is  correct,  the  ab- 
sence of  social  distinction  produces  anv  thing 
but  a  healthy  effect  upon  the  physical  char-  . 
acter  of  the  race.  The  whites  themselves 
come  in  for  some  severe  criticism.  The  wo- 
men, we  are  told,  are  scarcely  educated  at  all ; 
the  priests  have  the  merit  of  patriotism,  but 
seem  to  be  ignorant,  immoral,  and  indolent ; 
and  the  towns  along  the  river  are  for  the 
most  part  in  a  state  of  decay.  It  is  only  fair 
to  add  that  M.  Agassiz  discovers  many  more 
promising  symptoms  in  various  directions, 
and  expresses  a  **  deep-rooted  belief  in  the 
future  progress  and  prosperity  of  Brazil,  and 
sincere  personal  gratitude  towards  her." 
But  we  cannot  say  that  a  perusal  of  the 
journal  tends  to  confirm  this  impression  in 
his  readers.  We  are  struck  by  the  hospital- 
ity and  kindness  of  the  people,  and  even  by 
the  sympathy  felt  by  many  of  them  in  the 
author's  scientific  pursuies;  but,  on  the 
whole,  we  receive  an  impression  of  general 
indolence  and  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  of  the  civilized  inhabitants.  Mrs. 
Agassiz  tells  us  that  the  flowers  of  the  Am- 
azonian forests  always  remind  her  of  hot- 
house plants  —  that  there  comes  ^  a  warm 
breath  from  the  depths  of  the  wood  laden 
with  moisture  and  perfume,  like  the  air  from 
the  open  door  of  a  conservatory  " ;  and  we 
seem  to  perceive  that  the  Brazilians  them- 
selves have  suffered  not  a  little  from  the  hot- 
house atmosphere  in  which  they  live.  The 
children,  we  are  told,  have  a  'generally  un- 
healthy appearance;  and  the  population  as 
well  as  the  products  of  the  country  seem  to 
be  rendered  languid  by  the  everlasting  va- 
pour^bath  in  which  they  pass  their  days. 

The  Professor  and  his  little  band  of  com- 
panions do  not  seem  to  have  given  way  to 
the  depressing  influences  of  the  climate.  If 
there  is  anything  disagreeable  about  the  nar- 
rative, it  arises  from  a  certain  fishy  fla- 
vour which  almost  impregnates  the  pages. 
Wherever  the  party  go,  their  interest  seems 
to  be  concentrated  upon  fish.  They  go  out 
fishing  at  morning  and  evening.  Whenever 
they  reach  a  village  or  a  house,  the  inhabi- 
tants, having  been  duly  warned,  are  watch- 
ing for  them  with  endless  tubfiills.  of  fish. 
An  the  intervals  of  tiieir  time,  from  morning 
to  night,  are  occupied  with  putting  fish  into 
alcohol,  or  making  drawings  of  them  whilst 
yet  alive.  The  decks  of  the  steamboat  seem 
to  have  been  covered  with  innumerable  ves- 
sels all  adapted  for  the  permanent  or  tempcv* 
rary  reception  of  fish.  It  would  have  re- 
minded us,  we  ftocy,  of  some  of  the 
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Tillages  at  the  height  of  the  herring  seasonv 
when  the  lanes  are  paved  with  fish  scales, 
and  the  verj  air  has  a  flayour  of  fish.  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  naturally  turned  his  attention 
to  that  part  oT  the  creation  upon  which  he  is 
one  of  the  greatest  authorities.  He  seems 
to  have  reaped  a  fish  harvest  which  surpassed 
his  fondest  expectations.  He  discovered,  as 
he  tells  us,  from  1,800  to  2,000  species  of 
fish ;  twice  as  many  as  are  to  he  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  more  than  are  known  to 
exist  in  the  whole  Atlantic  ocean.  It  is  no 
wonder  if  for  the  time  he  became  almost 
fish-mad.  His  principal  interest  was  in  the 
discovery  that  each  of  these  species  for  the 
most  part  inhabited  a  very  narrow  district, 
so  that,  as  he  ascended  or  descended  a  single 
section  of  the  river  under  apparently  iden- 
tical circumstances,  he  came  across  entirely 
different  fish  populations.  This  circumstance, 
in  his  opinion,  tells  very  much  against  the 
Darwinian  hypothesis,  of  which  he  is  an 
ardent  opponent.  It  is,  indeed,  the  only  ob- 
jection to  be  raised  against  his  scientific  zeal 
that  he  seems  to  have  gone  out  with  a  pre- 
conceived determination  to  find  evidence 
against  Mr.  Darwin's  theories. 

The  question,  however,  is  only  touched 
very  slichtly  in  the  present  book ;  when  he 
has  ^t  his  army  of  potted  fish  into  order, 
he  wiU  be  able  to  draw  such  morals  as  he 
chooses  for  the  benefit  of  the  scientific 
world.  The  most  remarkable  result  which 
he  puts  forward  in  this  volume  bears  upon 
another  field  of  inquiry  in  which  he  is  al- 
ready distinguished.  He  extends  the  theo- 
ry of  a  previous  glacial  period  to  an  extent 
which  will  startle  some  of  its  boldest  sup- 
porters. Not  only  has  he  discovered  dis- 
tinct traces  of  former  glaciers  upon  some  of 
the  lower  ranges  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  coast,  but  he  declares  his  belief  in  a  gi- 
gantic glacier  which  formerly  filled  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Amazons.  When  a 
glacier  thousands  of  miles  in  length  existed 
under  the  tropics,  the  world  must  have 
been  a  pleasant  place  of  residence.  We  can 
here  say  nothing  of  the  evidence  by  which 
this  bold  theorjr  is  supported,  but  we  will  re- 
peat his  invitation  to  members  of  the  Al- 
pine Club  to  trace  the  outlines  of  glaciers 
on  the  mountains  of  CeariL  A  steamboat 
will  take  them  easily  from  Liverpool  to 
Pemambuco,  and  thence  it  is  only  two  days 
to  Cear^  Now  that  Swiss  glaciers  are 
worked  out,  it  may  be  a  melancholy  satis- 
faction to  members  of  that  enterprising  fra- 
ternity to  investigate  the  few  remains  of  a 
period  when  an  Alpine  Club — if  such  had 
existed  —  ought  have  found  a  whole  cen- 
tinent  for  the  scene  of  congenial  labonn. 


From  The  Imperiftl  SeTtow. 
SHOULD  MARRIED  WOMEN  DANCE  I 

There  is  something  almost  unseemly  in 
the  spectacle  of  half  a  dozen  young  married 
women  walking  ofi*  with  some  of  the  best 
partners  in  the  room,  whilst  a  row  of  girls 
are  sitting  neglected  against  the  wall! 
Neither  ignorance  nor  doughtlessness  can 
be  pleaded  in  excuse.  Women  thoroughly 
know  women,  whatever  else  they  may  know ; 
and  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  is  not 
vividly  conscious  of  what  heart-burning  it 
causes  to  a  poor  girl  to  hear  the  music  and 
watch  the  many  twinkling  feet  of  a  ball- 
'reom,  and  play  the  almost  ignominious  part 
of  passive  spectator.  Grown-up  women 
clutching  at  all  the  toys  or  sweetmeats  off 
a  Christmas  tree  at  a  juvenile  party,  would 
not  be  a  more  unnatural  spectade.  Grown- 
up men  eager  to  win  the  stakes  at  a  round 
game  got  up  for  lads  home  for  the  holidays, ' 
would  not  be  more  cruel  or  inhuman.  We 
are. constrained  to  plead  for  tenderness  and 
consideration  on  the  part  of  young  women 
who  are  married  towards  young  women  who 
are  not  Might  not  Sidney's  words,  as  he 
handed  the  draught  of  water  to  the  dying 
soldier  at  Ltitzen,  be  profitably  remem- 
bered ?  — "  Thy    need    is     greater    than 


mine. 


Sidney  had  need  of  it  too.  What 
need  has  a  married  woman  of  dancing 
partners  at  all?  Women  sometimes  com- 
plain that  they  have  no  mission,  and  that 
the  field  of  action  is  selfishly  closed  against 
them.  A  married  woman  ought  to  have  no 
grounds  for  such  a  complaint  But  if  she 
insists  on  it  that  she  has,  we  are  ready  with 
a  reply.  Her  mission,  amongst  other  things, 
is  to  be  kind  and  good  to  girls  who  are  not 
yet  as  fortunate  as  herself.  She  ought  to 
fancy  them  perpetually  saying  to  her, 
**  Such  as  I  am,  you  once  were.  We  do 
do  not  want  young  married  women  to  turn 
match-makers.  But  we  do  want  them  to 
forward  the  cause  that  they  themselves  once 
thought  so  good,  as  their  present  condition 
testifies.  Thejr  should  r^ard  themselves  as 
positively  retained  for  the  prosecution  c^ 
the  chief  happiness  and  destiny  of  their 
sex.  They  can  do  so  much  towards  it,  if 
they  only  will.  Unfortunately,  they  can  do 
so  much  to  oppose  or  retard  it ;  and  they  do 
it,  by  infesting  ball-rooms,  and  walkioff  off 
with  partners  under  the  very  eyes  of  girb 
who,  of  course,  are  in  the  very  sorest  need 
of  them. 

This  is  the  chivalrous  view  of  the  question, 
it  may  be  said,  though  we  think  it  requires 
no  great  stretch  of  female  chivalry  to  act 
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Up  to  it.  Ratber  should  we  be  inclined  to 
call  it  the  social  aspect  of  the  question. 
But  it  has  its  self-regardins  one  as  well. 
For  a  few  years  —  oi*dinaril7,  for  a  very 
few  —  the  married  woman  may,  if  she  will, 
indulge  and  exult  in  her  comparative  su- 
periority. If  she  does  so,  however,  it  is  at 
her  peril.  Before  the  game  is  over,  she  will 
suffer  as  much  mortification  as  ever  she  in- 
flicted. Sooner  or  later,  the  time  comes 
when  she .  is  no  longer  regarded  as  the 
desirable  partner  she  once  was;,  and  by- 
and-by  the  plainest  unmarried  girl  in  tne 
room  will  be  preferred  to  her.  For  a  time, 
old  friends  wul  continue  to  ask  her  to  dance 
—  say  once,  each  of  them,  in  an  evening. 
Men  are  usually  delicate  and  considerate  in 
such  matters,  and  for  "  auld  lang  syne,'Vand 
not  to  wound  her,  they  will  make  what  they 
regard  as  a  sacrifice.  But  even  masculine 
delicacy  and  consideration  have  their  limits, 
and  the  period  at  length  arrives  when  they 
afik  her  no  more.  Sue  has  long  perceived 
that  the  tide  of  admiration  is  ebbins  away 
from  her,  and  she  finally  finds  herself  land- 
ed, high  and  dry,  on  that  dreary  bit  of 
ground  where  wallflowers  most  do  congre- 
gate. Had  she  but  renounced,  in  time, 
what  is  now  renouncing  her !  But  it  is  too 
late.  She  cannot  plead  that  she  does  not 
dance,  for  nobody  asks.  She  hopes  against 
hope  —  as  she  once  made  others  hope,  with 
si nni I ar  feelings  —  and  thinks  that,  to-night 
at  least,  some  of  her  old  admirers  will  find  her 
out,  and  give  her  back  her  youth,  by  whirl- 
ing her  round  in  a  eood  galop.  In  vain  I 
She  has  manufactured  for  herself  a  sort  of 
beauty-dial,  an  accurate  measurement  of 
the  radiance  of  her  own  charms ;  and  she 
sees,  convincingly  demonstrated,  that  her 
sun  has  set  for  ever.  We  have  harried 
over  her  decline,  which  is  in  reality  a  some- 
what slow  one  —  we  find  it  so  exceedingly 
painful.  Her  belief  in  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  her  charms  dies  a  lingering  death, 
every  fresh  step  towards  its  dissolution  being 
more  and  more  harrowing.  St.  Evremond 
says  that  the  last  sighs  of  a  handsome 
woman  are  rather  for  the  loss  of  her  beauty 
than  for  the  loss  of  her  life.  But  why 
should  she  ever  have  to  heave  them  ?  Why 
should  she  ever  know  that  her  beauty  is 
dying  ?  She  need  not,  unless  she  goes  out 
of  the  way  to  provide  herself  with  such  a 
|Htiles8  register  as  we  have  described.  A 
time  must  inevitably  come  when  she  will  be 
obliged  to  give  up  dancing.  Would  she 
not  do  well  to  give  it  up  at  the  particular 
juncture  when  she  can  offer  the  best  of 
reasons  for  doing  so,  and  can  plead  her  new 
dignity  as  her  sufiicient  excuse  ?    Men  will 


■till  press  her  to  dance,  and  she  cannot  fail 
to  be  slightly  gratified  by  their  importunity. 
But  if  she  is  steady  in  gracious  renisal,  they 
will  cease  asking  her,  and  long  before  any- 
body could  possibly  suppose  that  they  would 
not  be  pleased  and  flattered  by  her  assent. 
They  will  be  a  little  disappointed  at  her 
firmness,  but  in  their  hearts  they  will  esteem 
her  all  the  more  for  it.  This  might  lead 
us  on  to  another  argument  in  favour  of  the 
conduct  we  have  been  advocating ;  indeed, 
there  are  several  other  considerations  which 
we  have  forborne  to  urge.  We  have  pre- 
ferred to  restrict  ourselves  to  the  considera- 
tion of  two  motives,  one  of  which  appeals 
to  charity,  and  the  other  to  self-interest. 
In  pressing  both,  we  have  found  a  fresh 
illustration  of  that  profound  truth,  so  well 
expressed  in  Pope's  line,  that  **  true  self-love' 
and  social  are  the  same."  The  married 
woman  who  abstains  from  dancing  shows 
exquisite  consideration  for  the  feehngs  of 
others,  and,  in  the  long  run,  perhaps  in  a 
still  greater  degree,  spares  her  own. 


MB.  GLADSTONE  ON  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Speaking  of  the  author  of*  Waverley '  as 
a  writer  of  romances,  Mr.  Gladstone  ob- 
served that  Scott  was  a  great  purifier,  and 
he  deeply  regretted  that  there  seemed  to  be 
some  danger  of  his  works  ceasing  to  be 
read.  Scott  was  one  of  those  who  might 
claim  for  himself  in  prose  that  honour  which 
belonged,  in  great  part,  to  Wordsworth  in 
verse,  of  elevating  and  purifying  the  aim  of 
poetry,  of  directing  it  to  nobler  objects,  and 
excluding  from  it,  whatever  might  be  the 
temptation  to  pander  to  more  depraved 
tastes,  whatever  tended  to  defile  and  to 
debase.  Another  qnalitv  in  which  Scott 
was  more  remarkable  still  was  his  power  of 
reviving  antiquity.  He  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
did  not  know  whether  he  was  right,  but  his 
belief  was  that  in  that  extraordinary  power 
of  calline  forth  from  the  sepulchre  the  dry 
bones  of  former  ages,  of  clc^hing  them  with 
sinew  and  with  flesh,  causing  tncm  to  live 
and  move  before  our  eyes,  and  us  to  live 
and  move  among  them,  as  if  we  belonged  to 
them  and  they  Monged  to  ns  —  in  that  pe- 
caliar  and  very  rare  power  Scott  was  unri- 
valled among  all  the  literary  men  the  worlil 
had  ever  produced.  Scott  grew  up  with 
Jacobite  predilections  ;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  respect  to  one  conspicuous 
character  he  had  arawn  a  picture  *  that  was 
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not  true :  and  that  was  tha  picture  of  Mar^ 
Queen  of  Scots.  It  was  not  his  fault :  it 
was  the  revelations  that  hadlieen  made  bj 
hifltorical  inquiry  since  his  time  that  had 
ehieflj  tended  to  draw  down  that  Queen 
from  the  elevation  upon  which  her  lamui- 
table  death  had  mainly  availed  to  place 
her,  and  to  exhibit  her  to  the  woi4d  in  the 
character  of  a  very  beautiful,  a  very  clever, 
but  at  the  same  time,  though  we  might  hope 
she  was  purified  by  the  affliction  of  her 
later  days,  a  very  bad  woman.  Scott  did 
not  know  that ;  and  one  was  almost  glad 
that,  with  his  affection  for  the  Stuart  family 
in  all  generations  of  it,  he  was  spared  the 
pain  of  those  disclosures.  He  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone) owned  that  he  himself  ^rew  up  with 
something  like  a  worship  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  which  was  entiruy  due  to  the  nov- 
els of  Scott ;  and  undoubtedly  the  caution 
ought  to  be  taken  by  the  readeA  of  Scott*s 
works  with  reference  to  that  one  particular 
instance  of  character,  which  he  —  not 
knowingly,  for  he  was  a  genuine  lover  of 
the  truth  —  had  been  led  to  draw  in  col- 
ours different  from  the  true  ones.  In  con- 
sidering the  Jacobite  predilections  of  Scott, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  he 
was  a  boy  Scotland  was  yet  full  of  horror 
at  the  cruelties  which  had  attended  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  of  1745.  And 
that  was  an  example  that  went  to  show  how 
cruelty,  like  every  bad  and  vicious  thing, 
tended  to  produce  a  reaction  unfavonrab& 
to  the  very  purpose  it  was  intended  to 
serve.  Mr.  Gladstone  read  several  passages 
from  Lockhart's  biography  of  Boott*  In 
conclusion,  he  said  that  Sir  Walter  bad  left 
us  a  double  treasure,  the  memory  of  himself 
and  the  possession  of  his  works.  Both  of 
those  would  endure.  The  recollection  of  a 
character  so  noble,  so  simplci  so  generous 
as  hia  could  not  pass  away.  All  that  was 
best  and  highestin the  age  of  chivalry  was 
brought  down  by  him  into  the  midst  of  an 
affe  of  invention,  of  criticism,  of  movement, 
of  increased  command  over  the  powers  of 
external  nature,  and,  possibly,  of  an  increas- 
ing servility  to  the  wealth  and  luxury  which 
by  the  use  of  those  powers  we  were  enabled 
to  attain.  As  to  his  works,  the^r  were  im- 
mortal. Nothing  but  the  extinction  of 
civilization  coidd  possibly  extinguish  Scott. 
Kwe  did  not  now  appreciate  him  as  we 
ouffht,  it  was  our  misibrtone,  not  his.  The 
fashion  of  the  moment  mi?ht  prefer  the 
newest  to  the  best ;  but  as  ue  calm  order 
of  nature  was  resumed  after  a  storm,  so  the 
permanent  judgment  of  mankind  would  re- 

Sain  its  equilibrium,  and  would  reodw  the 
onours  of  poetical  and  literary  aobieve- 


ment  wheie  they  were  due.  These  remarics 
had  been  addressed  to  a  local  audienee,  an 
audience  of  neighbours  and  o£  friends. 
They  were  hasty  and  familiar,  and  far  be- 
neath their  sulject,  and  would  but  ill  bear 
criticism ;  yet  he  should  not  regret  haTinff 
addressed  them  if  what  he  had  said  should 
tend  in  one  willing  heart  or  in  one  willing 
mind  to  produce  a  more  revwent,  a  more 
just,  and  a  more  affectionate  appreciation 
of  the  great  Sir  Walter  Scott.  (Prolonged 
applause.) 


From  The  Tomahawk. 
VALETUDnfABIAN    CHBISTIiLNITT. 

That  highly  entertaining,  if  not  abso- 
lutely lively  case,  which  under  the  title  of 
"  Mardn  v.  Mackonochie^**  is  destined  to  play 
no  unimportant  part  in  the  history  of  eccle- 
siastical dispute  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
has  affordea  us  matter  for  a  good  deal  of  so- 
ber r^ection.  Of  this,  however,  hereafVer. 
For  the  moment,  we  merely  wish  to  suggest 
to  Churchmen  of  a  certain  school  a  new  line 
of  defence  that  has  been  recently  supplied 
by  one  of  the  able  counsel  engaged  tor  the 
defendant.  In  his  anxiety  to  clear  his  client 
from  any  posnble  soupQon  of  impropriety  in 
the  habitual  use  of  incense,  the  learned  gen* 
tieman  in  question  (was  it  Mr.  Prideaux  ?) 
hinted  that  this  ritualistic  addition  to  the 
services  at  St.  Alban's  might  have  been  made 
on  strictly  sanitary  principles.  The  congre- 
gation was  poor,  it  was  composed  of  the  dregs 
of  a  bad  neighbourhood,  and,  in  short,  need- 
ed a  decidcEd  fumigation.  This  idea  is  at 
once  original  and  vigorous.  It  places  ritual- 
ism on  quite  a  different  basis,  and  if  it  does 
not  reflect  much  credit  on  the  discretion  of 
its  propounder,  it  at  least  says  a  good  deal 
for  that  gentleman's  valour.  Here  is  a  chal- 
lenge flung  boldly  into  the  very  face  of  the 
Record  that  even  that  amiably-disposed  jour- 
nal may  not  be  unable  to  overiook.  Who 
in  the  world  can  object  to  such  ritualism  as 
this?  No  symbol,  no  doctrine  —  nothing 
but  mere  hygienic  precaution  !  Let  us  sug- 
gest something  in  the  shape  of  a  catechism^ 
that  must  disarm  all  further  opposition :  — 

Q.  —  What  is  the  cope  ? 

il. »  A  sort  of  ecclesiastical  overcoat,  to 
be  worn  by  rheamatically-disposed  ministers. 

Q.  —  Can  you  tell  me  when  it  first  came 
into  use  ? 

A,  —  Tes;  in  the  year  a.d.  878,  whea 
Grt^];ory  HI.  adopted  it  as  a  preventiva 
against  influenza. 
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Q.  —  Qcdte  rigbt,  my  dtald ;  and  noir  ean 

joa  tell  me  why  it  is  sometimes  adorncfd  with 
worked  flowers,  and  vanonsly  orn«meiited 
with  fi^n^f  gold,  or  satin  ? 

A. —  Wbeti  the  case  is  considef«d  severe, 
diese  things  are  not  nnfrequently  added  fbr 
the  sole  mirpose  of  increasing  its  warmth. 

Q,  —  You  rightly  refer  ceremonial  to  its 
true  origin,  -—  a'  desire  to  minist^  to  the 
comfort  and  health  of  those  engaged  in  ser- 
vices of  a  religious  character.  Can  yoa  teil 
me  why  candles  are  lighted  upon  the  dtar  ? 

A.  —  Tes,  I  can,  and  win.  They  ar« 
lighted  in  ofder  that  the  heat  prbdnced  by 
Gombastaon  may  create  an  upward  current 
of  air,  and  thus  carry  off  the  noxious  gas  not 
nnfirequently  generated  in  crowded  places  of 
public  resorL 

Q.  —  You  are  quite  right,  my  child ;  and 
BOW  let  me  hear  yon  reply  briefly  to  the  ques- 
tions I  am  about  to  put  to  you.  Why  is  the 
surplice  worn  in  the  pulpit  ? 

A.  —  Black  is  a  colour  that  is  painful  to 
the  eyes.  Out  of  consideration  fbr  those  of 
the  congregation  who  are  affected  by  lo<Aing 
at  the  hwk  gown,  the  white  surplice  is 
worn. 

Q.  —  What  is  the  use  of  flowers  ? 

A,  —  They  supply  oxygen,  and  thereby 
counteract  the  injurious  effects  of  too  much 
carbonic  acid. 

Q.  —  Why  is  the  service  intoned  ? 

A.  —  To  strengthen  the  lungs  of  the  min- 
ister and  the  congregation. 

Q,  —  Why  is  the  organ  to  be  used  through- 
out? 

A.  —  For  the  jmrpose  of  invigorating  the 
legs  of  the  organist,  and  of  giving  plenty  of 
exercise  to  the  blower. 

Q.  —  You  talk  of  exercise,  my  child :  Can 
you  now  tell  me  why  processions  in  church 
are  not  unfrequently  organised  ? 

A.  —  Yes.  Exercise  is  in  itself  a  health- 
ftd,  and  therefore  desirable  thing.  Proces- 
sions are  therefore  organised  in  church  in 
order  that  the  officiating  cleigy  and  choris- 
ters may  have  the  benefit  of  a  walk. 

Q.  —  Quite  right,  my  child.  And  now, 
perhaps  you  can  tell  me,  lastly,  why  iu  these 
processions  banners  are  often  carried  ? 

A.  —  I  can.  They  are  to  provide  against 
rain,  in  the  event  of'^the  roof  suddenly  fall- 
ing in. 

And  so  on* 

On  the  merits  of  the  various  questions  at 
issue  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  we  have  no 
opiakm  to  express,  but  if  practices  are  to  be 
defended,  it  is  better  that  those  who  under- 
talts  to  shield  them  should  do  so  uncompro- 
misingly and  on  intelligible  grounds.  If,  how- 


ever, tbere  is  a  party  in  the  Ohnrcfa  of  Eng- 
land who  take  their  stand  upon  ^  incense  a^ 
adisinftotant^"  we  strongly  recommend  thedk 
to  get  in  a  sv^^y  of  Messrs.  Rimmel's  vapo- 
risers forthwith.  Let  them  be  sure  the  **  cW 
ier"  by  any  other  name  would  smell,  not 
only  as  sweet,  but  a  good  deal  sweeter  to  a 
lavge  section  of  their  opponents^ 


From  The  Tomahawk. 
THE  KBLIQIOir  OF  SKL^. 

Trult  we  are  a  great,  wise,  and  wonder- 
ful people,  we  EnffUsh,  and  why  all  the  na- 
tions cf  the  habitable  globe  do  not  fall  down 
and  worship  us  is  one  of  those  problems 
for  which  no  system  of  politics  or  philoso- 
phy extant  furrashes  an  adequate  solution.* 
When  we  pause  in  the  great  race  for  a  mo- 
ment, draw  a  long  breath  and  look  around 
us,  the  wonder  is,  how  we  manage  to  exist 
at  all  in  scenes  of  such  dazzling  and  won- 
drous perfection  as  those  in  which  our  fa- 
vourea  lot  is  east*  And  the  enquiring  mind 
turning  away  its  abashed  gaze  from  the  na- 
tional effulgence  into  its  own  comparatively 
shady  depths,  naturally  asks  by  what  means 
and  upon  what  plan  this  ereat  and  glorious 
edifice  of  English  society  has  been  construct- 
ed, before  whichi  as  is  well  known,  less 
happy  countries  become  green  with  envy  or 
reo  with  race  and  malice.  Being  then,  as 
we  are  no  doubt,  immeasurably  the  richest, 
the  happiest,  the  most  free,  and  glorious  of 
all  natKns,  it  is  natural  that  some  of  us 
should  inquire  fbr  the  principles  by  which 
we  have  attained  to  that  proud  position,  and 
which  may  be  expected  before  any  very 
long  time  has  elapsed,  to  land  us  in  a  state 
of  perfection  which  will  be  feebly  and  inade- 
quately described  as  a  heaven  upon  earth. 
Now  it  is  only  necessary  to  recal  all  that 
has  been  done  and  said  for  the  last  fifty 
years  to  perceive  at  once  that  this  mag^ 
nificent  prospect  has  been  attained  and 
worked  op  to  and  realised,  slowly,  perhaps, 
but  certainly,  solely  through  the  beneficent 
and  hallowing  infiuence  of  our  English  reli- 

g'on.  There  are  nations  content  to  worship 
rama  and  Vishnu,  of  whom  we  know  little, 
and  care  less ;  nations  who  bow  down  before 
the  sun,  which  for  our  happiness  we  never 
see ;  nations  too  which  retain  a  faith  in  reve- 
lations of  various  kinds  and  unequal  value, 
and  nations  which  are  so  eocentriu  as  neither 
to  worship  nor  to  believe  in  anything  at  all. 
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For  all  tbese  we  €an  but  righ  and  wish  they 
may  be  brought  to  a  better  frame  of  mind, 
but  for  ourselyes  we  bold  fast,  and  ever 
mean  to  bold  fast  to  the  one  ^at  reli^on 
of  Self,  undefiled  and  pure  as  it  was  derived 
from  its  first  apostle,  the  glorious  and  much 
maliffned  Cain.  Sinde  his  day  it  has  sur- 
vived through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  in 
some  shape  or  another.    It  has  been  op- 

Eressed  by  laws,  stamped  with  opprobrium 
y  opinion,  and  its  protessors  have  been  i>eT^ 
secuted  with  relentless  severity  by  Mankind 
at  large ;  but  they  have  held  to.  their  trust 
with  a  noble  endurance;  through  all  the 
long  ages  there  has  never  been  wanting  a 
little  band  ready  and  eager  to  sacrifice  kith, 
kin,  feelings,  sympathies,  and  all  else  to  the 
one.  great  cause ;  and  now,  at  last,  in  this 
ever  memorable  nineteenth  century,  the 
time  has  arrived  when  no  longer  in  holes 
and  coraers  bnt  in  the  full  light  of  day,  they 
may  profess  and  follow  their  faith,  for  it  has 
been  taken  —  openly  taken  up  and  put  into 
practice  by  a  whole  nation,  wnich  posterity 
will  honour  for  the  noble  effort,  i^nd  which 
even  modesty  does  not  prevent  us  from  say- 
ing is  no  other  than  ESngland.  See  what 
the  faith  has  effected.  The  dozolqgy  of 
Self  14  not  more  plain,  simple,  and  compre- 
hensible than  the  actual  practical  carrying 
out  of  its  precepts,  and  they  have  been  ap- 
plied thoroughly  and  completely  through  all 
the  acts  and  relations  of  fife,  for  herein  also 
is  the  great  and  signal  merit  of  this  great 
religion,  that  it  is  for  the  mart  as  wdl  as 
for  the  closet,  for  nations  not  less  than  for 
families,  for  families  as  well  as  for  indi- 
viduals. 

Have  you  vexed  questions  of  trade  and 
commerce  to  settle  ?  Breathe  a  prayer  to 
the  Spirit  of  Self,  and  you  are  rewarded 
instantly  by  a  revelation  of  firee  trade  and 
unrestricted  cheating.  Do  you  find  the 
want  of  a  guiding  hand  through  the  intricate 
regions  of  statecraft  and  intematunal  rela- 
tions? Another  prayer,  and  vou  have 
borne  in  upon  you  the  heaven-bom  idea 
of  non-intervention.  Edifying  spectacle. 
*^  You,  Denmark,  are  bound  to  me  and  I  to 
you,  by  all  the  ties  which  have  ever  been  held 
powerful  enough  to  make  one  man  or  one 
nation  come  to  the  succour  of  another ;  you 
are  robbed,  beaten,  swallowed  up,  extin- 
guished by  a  big  bully ;  alas !  weife  it  not 
for  this  non-intervening  emanation  of  my 
religion  I  would  help  you,  but  Self  forbids 
that  I  should  do  so."  Or,  again,  *^  You,  the 
Northern  States  of  America,  have  a  war  on 
your  hands,  —  a  war  waged  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  that  great  blot  of  slavery  about 


which  I  have  been  worrying  and  abusing 
you  so  long.  Heaven  knows  that  I  should 
desire  to  mve  you  aid  and  comfort  —  but 
then  the  dictates  of  my  religion  are,  that 
your  great  Republic  should  be  broken  up, 
and  much  against  my  natural  desires  I  must 
perforce  lend  a  hand  to  the  pious  work." 
Or  is  there  any  question  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  social  relations  are  best  to  be  car- 
ried on  ?  Do  you  want  to  know  how  to  de- 
mean yourself  towards  your  neighbour  ?  The 
great  Religion  again  bids  you  —  and  it  is 
jrour  glory  that  you  obey  its  behests  with  so 
single  a  mind  —  simply  to  make  the  most 
out  of  them,  and  if  a  woman  loves  you,  or  a 
firiend  trusts  you,  the  consequences  of  such 
an  irreligious  act  must  be  upon  their  own 
heads. 

Here,  then,  are  the  grand  and  simple 
principles  which  have  made  England  what 
she  is,  and  brought  such  happiness  to  her 
people.  Nevertheless,  there  is  Dinning  to 
stalk  abroad  a  spirit  of  schism  and  heresy 
which  we  trust  has  only  to  be  pointed  oot 
in  order  to  be  at  once  stifled  and  extin- 
guished. Infidelity  is  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  it  has  extended  its  baneful  influence 
even  over  the  Religion  of  Self.  This  is  the 
secret  of  several  phenomena  which  to  states- 
men, pofitical  economists,  and  other  high 
priests  of  the  faith,  appear  to  be  all  but  in^ 
explicable.  How  is  it  Ihat  our  peasantry 
starve  more  or  less  quietly  and  decently 
within  sight  and  sound  of  bloated  wealth 
and  wasteful  extravagance ;  that  our  paupers 
hold  themselves  happ^  in  the  possession  of 
the  luxuries  of  raDoit-hutches  and  skilly ; 
that  our  mechanics  are  content  to  exerciae 
sparingly  the  sacred  right  of  man  to  murder 
his  felk>w-man  whenever  he  will  not  belong 
to  the  same  union ;  that  our  tradesmen  very 
often  charge  us  no  more  than  300  per  cent, 
profit,  and  only  swindle  us  whenever  thej 
get  the  chance  in  their  weights  and  meas- 
ures ;  and  that  we  are  all  d*  us  so  very  will- 
ing to  fore^  the  strict  rights  with  which 
Nature  has  invested  us  in  diminution  of  the 
good  things  of  this  life,  which  we  m^ht 
properly  claim  and  seize  by  any  means  open 
to  us,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  in  this  great  country  ?  The  frame 
of  mind  which  can  result  in  such  monstronn 
and  portentous  phenomena,  can  only  anae 
firom  infidelity  to  the  Religion  of  Self;  we 
are  already  hesitating,  doubting,  sliding,  and 
if  we  do  not  take  heed  in  time  the  nation 
may  be  dragged  down  lower  and  lower,  an- 
til  at  last  it  may  reach  the  very  blackest 
depths  of  unselnshness.  It  behoves  all 
those  who  nnderstand  why  they  were  aeak 


SIR    DATID    BREWSTEIL 
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into  the  world,  to  withstand  this  backsliding 
tendency,  and  to  do  their  utmost  for  the 
preservation,  extension,  and  glorification  of 
that  enlightened  and  glorious  faith,  to 
which  yitm  owe  all  we  are,  and  all  we  are  like- 
^  tobet 


Tnm  The  Bacamlner,  FM>.  Iff. 
SIB  DAVID  BBEWSTBB. 

We  regret  to  announce  that  Sib  David 
Brxwbtbb,  the  renerable  Principal  of  the 
Uniyersitjr  of  Edinburgh,  died  on  Monday 
evening  last,  at  his  seat,  Allersley  House, 
near  Melrose.  This  distinguished  philosopher 
was  bom  at  Jedburgh  on  the  1 1th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1 781,  and  he  had,  therefore,  obtained  the 
ripe  age  of  eiffhty-seven.  He  was  educated 
for  the  Church  of  Scotland,  of  which  he  be- 
came a  licentiate ;  and  in  1800  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  M.A.  irom  the  Universi- 
tj  of  Edinburgh.  In  1808  he  undertook 
the  editorship  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Encydopa- 
dia,'  which  was  not  finished  till  1880.  Li 
1807  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and 
subsequently  the  degrees  of  A.M.  from  Cam- 
bridge and  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford  and  Dur- 
ham. In  1808  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  after  filling 
the.  offices  of  secretary  and  vice-president  was 
elected  president  in  1864.  In  1815  Dr.  Brew- 
ster received  the  Copley  medal  of  the  Boyal 
Society  for  his  discovery  of  the  law  of  the 
polarisation  of  light  by  reflection,  and  soon 
after  was  admitt^  a  fellow  of  that  body.  In 
1816  the  Institute  of  France  adjudged  to 
him  half  of  the  prize  of  3,000  francs,  award- 
ed for  the  most  important  discoveries  made 
in  Europe,  in  any  branch  of  science,  during 
the  two  preceding  years ;  and  in  1819  Dr. 
Brewster  received  from  the  Royal  Society 
the  Ruraford  sold  and  silver  medals,  the 
Royal  gold  and  silver  medab,  for  his  dis- 
coveries on  the  polarisation  of  light,  and 
from  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  the 
]^ei(h  prize  twice,  for  his  discovery  of 
two  new  fluids  in  minerals  and  his  analysis 
of  solar  light.  In  1816  he  invented  the 
kaleidoscope,  the  patent  right  of  which  was 
evaded,  so  that  the  inventor  gained  little 
beyond  fame,  though  the  large  sale  of  the 
instrument  must  have  produced  considera- 
ble profit.  He  is  the  inventor  of  the  lentic- 
ular stereoscope,  now  in  universal  use.  In 
1825  the  Institute  of  France  elected  Dr. 
Brewster  a  corresponding  member ;  and  he 
haa  received  the  same  nonour   from   the 


Royal  Academies  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  the 
United  States.  In  18^1  Sir  D.  Brewster 
proposed  the  scientific  meeting  at  York 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science ;  in  1881  he  received  the  decoration 
of  the  Hanoverian  Guelphio  Order,  and  in 
1832  the  honour  of  knighthood  firom  William 
lY.  In  1888  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Crown  FHncipal  of  the  United  Colleges  of 
St  Salvator  and  St  Leonard,  St  Andrew's, 
and  in  1859  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Lord  Provost,  magistrates,  and 
council  of  the  city.  Sir  David  Brewster 
has  edited  and  written  various  works,  be- 
sides contributing  largely  to  the  Edinburgh^ 
the  Quarterly,  and  the  North  British  Re' 
views.  He  also  wrote  *  More  Worlds  than 
One,'  in  reply  to  Professor  Whewell's  *  Plu- 
rality of  Worlds.'  In  Jan.,  1849,  Sir  David 
was  elected  one  of  the  eight  foreign  assoct* 
ate  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  the  Imperial  Institute  of  France,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  celebrated  chemist,  M. 
Berzelius.  Sir  David  received  from  the 
late  ELing  of  Prussia  the  Prussian  Order  of 
merit,  founded  by  Frederick  the  Great; 
and  in  1865  the  Emperor  of  France  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  decoration  of  an  Offi- 
cer of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 


SENSITIVENESS. 
BT  DR.  NBWMAK. 


TiMB  was,  I  shrank  from  what  was  righty 
From  fSsar  of  what  was  wrong ; 

I  would  not  brave  the  sacred  fight, 
Because  the  foe  was  strong. 


But  now  I  cast  that  finer  sense 
And  sorer  shame  aside ; 

Such  dread  of  sin  was  indolence, 
Such  aim  at  Heaven  was  pride. 


So,  when  my  Saviour  calls,  I  rise 
And  calmly  do  my  best ; 

Leaving;  to  him,  witn  silent  eyes, 
Of  hope  and  fear,  the  rest. 


I  step,  I  mount  where  he  has  led ; 

Men  count  my  baitings  o'er ;  — 
I  knew  them  ,*  yet,  though  self  I  dread, 

I  love  his  precept  more. 
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MUSTERBD    OUT. 
MUSTifiRBD  OUT. 


Lbt  me  lie  down. 
Just  here  in  the  shade  of  the  cannon-torn  tree* 
Here,  low  in  the  trampled  grass,  where  I  may 

see 
The  surge  of  the  combat ;  and  where  I  may  hear 
The  glad  cry  of  victory,  cheer  upon  cheer: 
I^t  me  lie  down. 

Oh,  it  was  grand  1 
Iiike  the  tempest  we  charged,  in  the  triomph  to 

share ; 
The  tempest  —  its  faiy  and  thunder  were  there ; 
On,  on,  o'er  the  entrenchments,  oyer  living  and 

dead. 
With  the  foe  under  foot  and  our  flag  over  head : 
Oh,  it  was  grand  1 

Weary  and  faint. 
Prone  on  tihe  soldier's  conch,  ah  howean  I  reat 
With  this  shot-shattered  head  and  sabre-piened 

breast? 
Comrades,  at  roll-calL  when  I  shall  be  sought. 
Say  I  fought  till  I  fen,  and  fell  where  I  fought. 
Wounded  and  faint. 

Oh,  that  last  charge  ! 
Bight  through  the  dread  hell-flre  of  shrapnell 

and  shell. 
Through,    without  fUtering-— clear   through 

with  a  yeil, 
Biffht  in  their  midst,  in  the  turmoil  and  gloom  : 
lake  heroes  we  dashed  at  the  mandate  of  I>oom  1 
Oh,  thatlastchai^I 

It  was  a  duty  1 
Some  things  are  worthless,  and  some  others  so 

good. 
That  nations  who  buy  them  pay  only  in  blood : 
For  Freedom  and  Union  each  man  owes  his 

part, 
And  here  I  pay  my  Bhane  all  warm  from  my 
heart: 

Itisadoky! 
Djring  at  last  I 
My  mother  dear  mother,  with  meek,  tearfol  eye. 
Farewell !  and  God  bless  you,  forever  and  aye  1 
Oh  that  I  now  lav  on  ^our  pillowing  breast, 
To  breathe  my  last  sigh  on  the  bosom  first 
pressed : 

Dying  at  lastl 

I  am  no  saint. 
But,  bo^,  say  a  prayer.    There's  one  that  be- 
gins : 
"  Our  Father ! "  and  then  says  —  "  Forgive  us 

our  sins ! " 
Don't  forget  that  part,  say  that  strongly,  and 

then 
I'U  try  to  repeat  it,  and  youll  say,  Amen  I 
Ah,  I'm  no  saint ! 


THE    HUKORY    SEA. 

Hark  I  there's  a  shout  I 
Raise  me  jxp,  comrades  I    We  have  ooBqaerad, 

I  know  I 
Up,  up  on  my  foot,  with  mv  foee  to  the  fool 
Ah,  there  flies  the  flag,  with  the  BtMi  Spangfaa 

bright. 
The  promise  of  glory,  the  symbol  of  right  I 
Well  they  may  shout  I 

I  am  mustered  out ! 

0  God  of  our  Fathers,  our  freedom  prolong. 
And    tread  down  i^bellfoii,  oppression,    and 

wrong  1 
O,  land  of  earth's  hope,  on  thy  blood-reddened 
sod 

1  die  for  the  Nation,  the  Unions  and  Qod  I 

Fm  mustered  oat. 


THS  WUIfQMY  8BA. 

Thb  fierce  wind  drove  o'er  hedgerow  and  lea. 
It  bowed  the  grasses,  it  broke  the  tree,  — 
It  shivered  the  topmost  branch  of  the  tree  I 
And  it  buried  my  love  in  the  deep,  deep  sea» 
In  the  dark  lone  grave  of  the  hungry  sea^  — 

Woe  is  me ! 

The  bonnie  white  daisy  closed  her  e'e, 
And  bent  to  the  blast  tiiat  swept  the  lea,  — 
Blossom  and  grass  bowed  low  on  \he  lea. 
But  white  sails  dipped  and  sank  in  the  sea ; 
They  dipped  and  sank  in  thepitiless  sea ! 

Woeisiael 

'Neath  tlie  mother's  breast  in  the  leafy  traa. 
Nestled  and  crept  her  birdiee  wee, 
Nor  heeded  the  blast,  thou^  weak  and  wee. 
But  no  mother  can  save  on  the  stormy  sea ; 
Deaf  to  her  cry  is  the  merciless  sea  I 

Woe  if  m^  I 

Oh,  well  for  the  fishers  of  Galilee, 
When  they  lefl  their  nets  by  that  inland  aea» 
To  follow  Him  who  walked  on  the  sea  ; 
At  whose  word  the  pitiless  waves  did  flee  — 
The  hungry,  insatiate  waves  did  flee, 

And  ttbH  them  fl«e ! 

Golden  the  light  on  flower  and  tree 
In  the  land  where  my  sailor  waits  for  me,  — 
The  conntiy  of  heaven,  that  has  no  sea  *» 
No  ruthless,  moaning,  terrible  sea ; 
There  is  the  haven  where  I  would  be  I 

Fbahom  Fkbbuvo  Bbod 
— .diyosy. 
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THE    LATE    MB.    PETIORU. 


Tbb  Latb  Mb.  Pbtioru  of  South  Caro- 
lina. It  is  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  many  of 
oar  readers  that  the  death  of  this  loyal,  gifted, 
and  beloved  citizen  called  forth  the  warmest 
tributes  of  respect  and  affection  from  tome  of 
the  most  eminent  individnala  In  .oar  commani' 
ty.  His  isolated  nationality  of  sentiment  and 
undaunted  patriotism  in  the  very  heart  of  rebel- 
dom,  are  now  historical.  It  is  gratifying  in  this 
age  of  irreverence  and  neglect  of  the  past,  to  note 
what  seems  to  us  a  beautiful  evidence  of  filial 
piety.  The  family  of  Mr.  Fetigru  shared  the 
misfortunes  incident  to  the  rebellion,  and  his 
accomplished  daughter  found  a  home  among 
her  father's  friends  and  her  own  in  New  York, 
where  she  has  bravely  exercised  her  talents  to 
maintain  herself,  and,  at  the  same  time,  graced 
an  intelligent  and  sympathizing  social  circle; 
yet,  from  her  scanty  earnings,  she  has  found 
the  means  to  provide  a  beautiful  monument  to 
the  memory  of  her  noble  father.  In  the  mar- 
ble yard  of  Bird  &  Fisher,  in  East  Hooston 
street,  New  York,  may  be  seen  an  upright  slab 
of  white  marble,  with  a  gjranite  base,  which  is 
soon  to  be  erected  in  the  Church  of  St.  Michael's, 
Charleston,  S.C.  It  bears  the  following  in- 
scription : 

JAMBS   LOUI8  PBTIOBU. 

Bom  at  Abbevill,  May  lOtb,  1789. 

Died  at  Charleston,  March  9th,  1863. 

Jurist,  Orator,  Statesman,  Patriot. 

Fntore  times  will  hardly  know  how  great  a  life 

This  simple  Stone  commemorates. 

The  tradition  of  his  Eloquence,  his 

Wisdom  and  his  Wit,  may  fade, 

But  he  lived  for  ends  more  desirable  than  fame ; 

His  eloquence  was  the  protection  of  the  poor 

and  the  wronged. 

His  learning  illuminated  the  principles  of  Law. 

In  the  aii  miration  of  his  Peers, 

In  the  respect  of  his  People, 

In  the  affection  of  his  family, 

His  was  the  first  place ; 

The  just  meed  of  his  kindqess  and  forbearance. 

His  dignity  and  simplicity, 
His  brilliant  genius  and  his  unwearied  indus- 
try; » 
Unawed  by  opinion, 
Unseduced  by  flattery. 
Undismayed  by  disaster, 
He  confronted  life  with  antique  courage. 
And  Death  with  Christian  Hope. 


To  whQm»  living,  his  own  aelf-respect  sufficed 
Alike  for  Motive  and  Reward. 


'<  Nothing  Is  here  for  Tears,  nothing  to  wall 
Or  knook  the  breast,  no  weakness,  no  contempt, 
Dispraise  or  blame;  nothing  but  well  and  fair, 
And  what  may  quiet  us  In  a  life  so  noble." 


This  Stone  b  erected  by  his  daughter  Caroline 

Carson. 

—  Boston  Trcmtcript, 


In  the  great  Civil  War 

He  withstood  his  people  for  his  country ; 

But  his  people  did  homage  to  the  maa 

Who  held  his  conscience   ugher  than   their 

praise; 

And  his  country 

Heaped  honours  on  the  grave  of  the  Patriot, 


WHY  DOST  THOU  WATT  T 

PooB  trembling  lamb  1    Ah,  who  ontaide  the 
fdd 
Has  bid  thee  stand,  all  weary  as  thoa  an  1 
Dangers  around  thee,  and  the  bitter  cold. 

Creeping  and  gnawing  to  thine  inmost  heart ; 
Who  bids  thee  wait  till  some  mysterious  feeling. 
Thou  knowest  not  what — perchance  may 
never  know  — 
Shall  find  thee  where  in  darkness  thou  art  kneel- 
ing* 
And  fil^  thee  with  a  rich  and  wondrons  glow 

Of  love  and  faith ;  and  change  to  warmth  and 

light. 
The  chill  and  darkness  of  thy  spirit's  night  ? 


For  miracles  like  this  who  bids  thee  wait  ? 
Behold,   "the   Spirit   and   the   Bride   aaj-. 
Come." 
The  tender  Shepherd  onens  wide  the  gate, 

And  in  his  love  would  lead  thee  gently  home. 

Why  shonldst  thoa  wait  f    Long  centaries  ago. 

Thou  timid  lamb,  the  Shephenl  paid  for  fehee. 

Thou  art  His  own.    Wouldst  thoa  His  beantj 

know, 

Nor  trust  the  love  which  yet  thoa  canst  not 

see? 
Thou  hast  oot  learned  this  lesson  to  reoeiTcs, 
'*  More  blest  are  they  who  toe  not,  yel  be- 
lieve." 


Still  dost  then  wait  for  feeling  ?    Dost  thoa 
say, 

"Fain  would  I  love  and  trust,  but  hope  is 
dead ; 
I  have  no  faith,  and  without  faith  who  maj 

Rest  in  the  blessing  which  is  only  shed 
Upon  the  faithfai  f    I  most  stand  and  wait.^' 

Ifot  so.    The  Shepherd  does  not  ask  of  thee 
Faith  in  thy  fhith,  but  only  faith  in  Him ; 

And  this  He  meant  in  saying,  "Come  to 


me. 


It 


In  light  or  derknefls  seek  to  do  His  will. 
And  leave  the  work  of  fiuth  to  Jesus  stUL 


ENGLAND    AND    IBBtAND. 
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From  The  London  Edition. 
ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND. 

BT  JOHN  STUABT  MILL. 

Once  at  least  in  every  generation  the 
question, "  What  is  to  be  done  with  Ire- 
land ? "  rises  again  to  perplex  the  councils 
and  trouble  the  conscience  of  the  British 
nation.  It  has  now  risen  more  formidable 
than  ever,  and  with  the  further  a^avation, 
that  it  was  unexpected.  Irish  disaffection, 
assuredly,  is  a  familiar  fact ;  and  there  have 
always  been  those  among  us  who  liked  to 
explain  it  by  a  special  taint  or  infirmity  in 
the  Irish  character.  But  Liberal  finglish- 
men  had  always  attributed  it  to  the  multi- 
tude of  unredressed  wrongs.  England  had 
for  ages,  from  motives  of  different  degrees 
of  unworthiness,  made  her  yoke  heavy  upon 
Ireland.    According  to  a  well  known  com- 

Eutation,  the  whole  land  of  .the  island  had 
een  confiscated  three  times  over.  Part 
had  been  taken  to  enrich  powerful  English- 
men and  their  Irish  adherents ;  part  to  form 
the  endowment  of  a  hostile  hierarchy ;  the 
rest  had  been  given  away  to  English  and 
Scotch  colonists,  who  held,  and  were  in- 
tended to  hold  it,  as  a  garrison  against  the 
Irish.  The  manufkctures  of  Ireland,  except 
the  linen  manufacture,  which  was  chiefly 
carried  on  by  these  colonists,  were  deliber- 
ately crushed  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
making  more  room  for  those  or  England. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  native  Irish,  all 
who  professed  the  Boman  Catholic  religion, 
were,  in  violation  of  the  faith  pledged  to  the 
Catholic  army  at  Limerick,  despoiled  of  all 
their  political  and  most  of  their  civil  rights, 
and  were  lefl  in  existence  only  to  plough  or 
dig  the  ground,  and  pay  rent  to  tneir  task- 
masters. A  nation  which  treats  its  subjects 
in  this  fashion  cannot  well  expect  to  be 
loved  by  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss the  circumstances  of  extenuation  which 
an  advocate  might  moris  or  less  justly 
urge  to  excuse  these  iniquities  to  the  Eng- 
lish conscience.  Whatever  might  be  their 
value  in  our  own  eyes,  in  those  of  the  Irish 
ihey  bad  not,  and  could  not  have,  any  ex- 
tenuating virtue.  Short  of  actoal  depopu- 
lation and  desolation,  or  the  direct  personal 
enslaving  of  the  inhabitants,  little  was  omit- 
ted which  could  give  a  people  cause  to  exe- 
crate its  conquerors.  But  these  just  causes 
of  disloyalty,  it  was  at  last  thought,  had  been 
removed.  The  jealousy  of  Irish  industry 
and  enterprise  has  long  eeased,  and  all  in^ 
quality  of  commercial  advantages  between 
tiie  two  countries  has  been  done  away  with. 
Tha  civil  rights  of  the  CaUidic  population 


have  been  restored  to  them,  and  (with  one 
or  two  trifling  exceptions)  their  political 
disabilities  have  been  taken  off.  The  pri- 
zes of  professional  and  of  political  life,  in 
Ireland,  England,  and  every  British  depen- 
dency, have  been  thrown  open,  in  law  and 
in  fact,  to  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant 
Irish.  The  alien  Church  indeed  remains, 
but  is  no  longer  supported  hy  a  levy  from 
the  Catholic  tillers  of  the  soil ;  it  has  l)ecome 
a  charge  on  the  rent  paid  by  them,  mostly 
to  Protestant  landlords.  The  confiscations 
have  not  been  reversed ;  but  the  hand  of 
time  has  passed  over  them:  they  have 
reached  the  stage  at  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  reasonable  men,  the  reversal  of  an  injust- 
ice is  but  an  injustice  the  more.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Irish  Catholics  are  a 
power  in  the  House  of  Commons,  sufficient 
at  times  to  hold  the  balance  of  parties. 
Irish  complaints,  great  and  small,  are  list- 
ened to  with  patience,  if  not  always  with  re- 
spect; and  when  they  admit  of  a  remedy 
which  seems  reasonable  to  English  minds, 
there  is  na  longer  any  reluctance  to  apply 
it  What,  then,  it  is  thought  even  by  Lib- 
eral Englishmen,  has  Ireland  to  resent? 
What,  indeed,  remains  firom  which  resent- 
ment could  arise?  By  dint  of  believing 
that  disaffection  had  ceased  to  be  reasonable, 
they  came  to  think  that  it  had  ceased  to  be 
possible.  All  grievances,  of  a  kind  to  exas- 
perate the  rul^  against  the  rulers,  had,  they 
thought,  disappeared.  Nature,  too,  not  in 
her  kinder,  but  in  one  of  her  cruellest  moods, 
had  made  it  her  study  to  relieve  the  con- 
science of  the  English  rulers  of  Ireland.  A 
people  of  whom,  according  to  the  Report  of 
a  Royal  Commission,  two  millions  and  a 
half  were  for  many  weeks  of  each  year,  in  a 
state  of  chronic  starvation,  were  a  sight 
which  might  cause  some  misgiving  in  a  na- 
tion that  had  absolute  power  over  them. 
But  the  Angel  of  Death  haa  stepped  in,  and  re- 
moved that  spectre  from  before  our  gate.  An 
appalling  famine,  followed  by  an  unexam- 
pled and  continuous  emigration,  had,  by 
thinning  the  labour  market,  alleviated  that 
extreme  indigence  which,  by  making  the 
people  desperate,  might  embitter  them,  we 
thought,  even  against  a  mild  and  just  Gov- 
ernment Ireland  was  now  not  only  well 
«9vemed,  but  prosperous  and  improving. 
Surely  the  troubles  of  the  British  nation 
about  Ireland  were  now  at  an  end. 

It  is  upon  a  people,  or  at  least  upon  upper 
and  midole  classes,  bsisking  in  this  fool's  par- 
adise, that  Fenianism  has  burst,  like  a  clap 
of  thunder  in  a  clear  9ky,  un  looked  fi>r  and 
unintelligible,  and  has  found  them  utterly 
unpi^Nired  to  meet  it  and  to  deal  with  it 
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The  disaffection  which  they  flattered  them- 
selves had  been  cored,  suddenly  shows  itself 
more  intense,  more  yiolent,  more  unscrapu- 
lous,  and  more  universal  than  ever.  The  popu- 
lation is  divided  between  those  who  wish  suc- 
cess to  Fenianism,  and  those  who,  though  dis- 
approving its  means  and  perhaps  its  ends,  sym- 
pathize in  its  embittered  feelings.  Repressed 
by  force  in  Ireland  itself,  the  rebellion 
visits  us  in  our  own  homes,  scattering  death 
among  those  who  have  given  no  provocation 
but  that  of  being  English-born.  So  deadly 
is  the  hatred,  that  it  will  run  all  risks  merely 
to  do  us  harm,  with  little  or  no  prospect  of 
any  consequent  good  to  itself.  Our  rulers 
are  helpless  to  deal  with  this  new  outburst 
of  enmity,  because  they  are  unable  to  see 
that  any  thing  on  their  part  has  given  cause 
for  it.  They  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
a  spirit  which  will  as  little  tolerate  what  we 
think  our  good  government  as  our  bad,  and 
they  have  not  been  trained  to  manage  prob- 
lems of  that  difficulty.  But  though  their 
statesmanship  is  at  fault,  their  conscience  is 
at  ease,  because  the  rebellion,  they  think,  is 
not  one  of  grievance  or  suffering ;  it  is  a  re- 
bellion for  an  idea  —  the  idea  ofnationality. 
Alas  for  the  self-complacent  ignorance  of 
inesponsible  rulers,  be  tney  monarchs,  classes, 
or  nations  1  If  there  is  any  thing  sadder 
than  the  calamity  itself,  it  is  the  unmistaka- 
ble sincerity  and  good  faith  with  which  num- 
bers of  Englishmen  confess  themselves  inca- 
pable of  comprehending  it.  They  know 
not  that  the  disaffection  which  neither  has 
nor  needs  any  other  motive  than  aversion  to 
the  rulers,  is  the  climax  to  a  long  growth  of 
disaffection  arising  from  causes  that  might 
have  been  removed.  What  seems  to  them 
the  causelessness  of  the  Irish  repugnance  to 
our  rule,  is  the  proof  that  they  have  almost 
let  pass  the  last  opportunity  they  are  ever 
like^  to  have  of  setting  it  ri^ht  They 
have  allowed  what  once  was  indignation 
against  particular  wrongs,  to  harden  into  a 
passionate  determination  to  be  no  longer 
ruled  on  any  terms  by  those  to  whom  they 
ascribe  all  their  evils.  Rebellions  are  never 
really  unconquerable  until  they  have  become 
rebellions  for  an  idea.  Revolt  against  prac- 
tical ill-usage  may  be  quelled  by  conces- 
sions ;  but  wait  till  all  practical  grievances 
have  mers^ed  in  the  demand  for  indepen- 
dence, and  there  is  no  knowing  that  any 
concession,  short  of  independence,  will  ap- 
pease the  quarrel. 

But  what,  it  will  be  asked,  is  the  provo- 
cation that  England  is  giving  to  Ireland, 
now  that  she  has  left  off  crushmg  her  com- 
merce and  persecuting  her  religion  ?  What 
harm  to  Inland  does  Englanii  intend^  or 


knowingly  inflict?  What  good,  that  she 
knows  bow  to  give  her,  would  she  not  willing- 
ly bestoir  ?  Unhappily,  her  offence  is  precise- 
ly that  she  does  not  know ;  and  is  so  well 
contented  with  not  knowing,  that  Irishmen 
who  are  not  hostile  to  her  are  coming  to  be- 
lieve that  she  will  not  and  cannot  leafii. 
Calm  men,  like  the  clerical  authors  of  the 
Limerick  declaration,  who  disapprove  of 
Fenianism  and  of  all  that  the  Fenians  are 
doing,  and  who  have  no  preference  for  sep- 
aration in  itself,  are  expressing -a  deliber- 
ate conviction  that  the  English  nation  can- 
not see  or  understand  what  laws  and  institu- 
tions are  necessary  for  a  state  of  society  anrl 
civilisation  like  that  of  Ireland.  The  Eng- 
lish people  ought  to  ask  themselves,  seriously 
and  witnout  prejudice,  what  it  is  that  gives 
sober  men  this  opinion  of  them ;  and  en- 
deavour to  remove  it,  or  humbly  confess  that 
it  is  true,  and  fulfil  the  only  duty  which  re- 
mains performable  by  them  On  that  supposi- 
tion, that  of  withdrawing  from  the  attempt. 

That  this  desperate  form  of  disaffection, 
which  does  not  demand  to  be  better  gov- 
erned, which  asks  us  for  no  benefit,  no  re- 
dress of  grievances,  not  even  any  reparation 
for  injuries,  but  simply  to  take  ourselves  off*, 
and  nd  the  country  of  our  presence  —  that 
this  revolt  of  mere  nationality  has  been  so 
long  in  coming,  proves  that  it  might  have 
been  prevented  fh>m  coming  at  all.  More 
than  a  generation  has  elap^  since  we  re- 
nounced the  desire  to  govern  Ireland  for  tito 
English :  if  at  that  epoch  we  had  begun  to 
know  how  to  govern  her  for  herself,  the  two 
nations  would  oy  this  time  have  been  one. 
But  we  neither  knew,  nor  knew  that  we  did 
not  know.  We  had  got  a  set  of  institutions 
of  our  own,  which  we  thought  suited  us  — 
whose  imperfoctbns  we  were,  at  any  rate, 
used  to :  we,  or  our  ruling  classes,  thougbt, 
that  there  could  be  no  boon  to  any  coantry 
equal  to  that  of  imparting  those  institutions 
to  her,  and  as  none  of  then*  benefits  were 
any  longer  withheld  from  Ireland,  Ireland, 
it  seemed,  conld  have  nothing  more  to  desire. 
What  was  not  too  bad  for  us,  must  be  good 
enough  for  Ireland,  or  if  not,  Ireland  or 
the  nature  of  things  was  alone  in  fault. 

It  is  always  a  most  difficult  task  which  a 
people  assumes  when  it  attempts  to  govern, 
either  in  the  way  of  incorporation  or  as  a 
dependency,  another  people  very  un4ike  it- 
self. Bat  whoever  reflects  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  society  in  these  two  countries,  with 
any  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  states  of  8o> 
ciety  which  exist  elsewhere,  will  be  driven* 
however  unwillingly,  to  the  conclusion,  tbnt 
there  is  probably  no  other  nation  of  the  civ- 
ilised world,  which,  if  the  task  of  goverwng 
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Ireland  had  happened  to  doToWe  on  it, 
would  not  have  shown  itself  more  capable 
of  that  work  than  England  has  hitherto 
done.  The  reasons  are  these :  First,  there 
is  no  other  civilized  nation  which  is  so  con- 
ceited of  its  own  institutions,  and  of  all  its 
modes  of  public  action,  as  England  is ;  and 
secondly,  there  is  no  other  civilized  nation 
which  IS  so  far  apart  from  Ireland  in  the 
character  of  its  histonr,  or  so  unlike  it  in  the 
whole  constitution  of  its  social  economy; 
and  none,  therefore,  which  if  it  applies  to 
Ireland  the  modes  of  thinking  and  maxims 
of  ffovemment  which  have  grown  up  within 
itselr,  is  so  certain  to  go  wrong. 

The  first  indeed  of  our  disqualifications, 
our  conceit  of  ourselves,  is  certainly  dimin- 
ishing. Our  governing  classes  are  now 
quite  accustomed  to  be  told  that  the  insti- 
tutions which  they  thought  must  suit  all 
mankind  since  they  suited  us,  require  far 
greater  alteration  than  they  dream  of  to  be 
ttt  even  for  ourselves.  When  they  were  told 
thia,  they  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
answering,  that  whatever  defects  these  in- 
stitutions may  have  in  theory,  they  are 
suited  to  the  opinions,  the  feelings,  and  the 
iuatorical  antecedents  of  the  English  peo- 

gle.  But  mark  how  little  they  r^ly  mean 
J  this  vindication.  If  suitability  to  the 
opinions,  feelings,  and  historical  antece- 
dentB  of  those  who  live  under  them  is  the 
best  recommendation  of  institutions,  it 
oa^ht  to  have  been  remembered,  that  the 
opinions,  feelings,  and  historical  antece- 
dents of  the  Irish  people  are  totally  difi'ei^ 
ent  finom,  and  in  many  respects  contrary  to 
those  of  the  English;  and  that  things 
which  in  England  find  their  chief  justifica- 
tion in  their  bein^  liked,  cannot  admit  of 
the  same  justification  in  a  country  where 
they  are  detested.  But  the  reason  which 
recommends  institutions  to  their  own  sup- 
porters, and  that  which  is  used  to  stop  the 
mouths  of  opponents,  are  far  firom  being  al- 
wavB  one  and  the  same. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example,  that  one  of 
our  institutions  which  has  the  most  direct 
coaneziim  with  the  worst  practical  griev- 
ances of  Ireland;  absolute  property  in 
land,  the  land  being  engrossea  by  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  families.  I  am 
not  going  to  discuss  this  institution,  or  to 
express,  on  the  present  occasion,  any  opin- 
ion about  its  abstract  merits.  Let  these,  if 
we  will,  be  transcendant  —  let  it  be  the 
best  and  highest  form  of  agricultural  and 
social  economy,  for  anything  I  mean  to  sa^ 
to  the  contrary.  Butl  do  say  that  this  is 
not  tel^vident  It  is  not  one  of  the  tmths 
wldcb  shine  so  brilliwitly  by  their   own 


light,  that  they  are  assented  to  by  every 
sane  man  the  moment  he  understands  the 
words  in  which  they  are  conveyed.  On 
the  contrary,  what  present  themselves  the 
most  obviously  at  the  first  aspect  of  this  in- 
stitution are  the  objections  to  it.  That  a 
man  should  have  absolute  control  over 
what  his  own  labour  and  skill  have  created, 
and  even  over  what  he  has  received  by  gift 
or  bequest  firom  those  who  created  it,  is 
recommended  by  reasons  of  a  very  obvious 
character,  and  does  not  shock  any  natural 
feeling.  Moveable  property  can  be  pro- 
duced in  indefinite  quantity,  and  he  who 
disposes  as  he  likes  of  anything  which,  it 
can  fairly  be  argued,  would  not  have  exist- 
ed but  for  him,  does  no  wrong  to  any  one. 
It  is  otherwise  with  r^ard  to  land,  a  thing 
which  no  man  made,  which  exists  in  limited 
quantity,  which  was  the  original  inheri- 
tance of  all  mankind,  and  which  whoever 
appropriates,  keeps  others  out  of  its  posses- 
sion. Such  appropriation,  when  there  is 
not  enough  left  for  aU,  is  at  the  first  aspect, 
an  usurpation  on  the  rights  of  other  people. 
And  though  it  is  manifestiy  just  that  he 
who  sows  should  be  allowed  to  reap,  this 
justice,  which  is  the  true  moral  foundation 
of  property  in  land,  avails  little  in  favour 
of  proprietors  who  reap  but  do  not  sow, 
and  wno  assume  the  right  of  ejecting  those 
who  da  When  the  general  condition  of 
the  land  of  a  country  is  such  as  this,  its  ti- 
tle to  the  submission  and  attachment  of 
these  whom  it  seems  to  disinherit,  is  by  no 
means  obvious.  It  is  a  state  of  things 
which  has  great  need  of  extrinsic  recom- 
mendations. It  requires  to  be  rooted  in 
the  traditions  and  oldest  recollections  of 
the  people;  the  landed  families  miist  be 
identified  with  the  religion  of  the  country, 
with  its  nationality,  with  its  ancient  rufers, 
leaders,  defenders,  teachers,  and  other  ob- 
jects of  gratitude  and  veneration,  or  at 
least  of  ungrudging  obedience. 

These  conditions  have  been  found,  in 
some  considerable  measure,  or  at  all  events, 
nothing  contrary  to  them  has  been  found, 
for  many  canturies,  in  Ensland.  All  that 
is  most  opposite  to  them  has  at  all  times 
existed  in  Ireland.  The  traditions  and 
recollections  of  native  Irish  society  are 
wholly  the  contrary  war.  Before  the  Con- 
quest, the  Irish  people  knew  nothing  of  ab* 
solute  property  in  land.  The  land  virtu- 
ally belonged  to  the  entire  sept ;  the  chief 
was  little  more  than  the  managing  member 
of  the  association.  The  feudal  idea,  which 
views  all  rights  as  emanating  from  a  head 
landlord,  came  in  with  the  Conquest, 
was  a«ociated  with  foreign  dominion,  amd 
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has  never  to  thi»  day  been  recog^niied  b^. 
tbe  moral  Bentiments  of  the  people.  On-; 
^ally  the  offspring  not  of  inddstry  but  of 
spoliation,  the  right  has  not  been  allowed 
to  porify  itself  by  protracted  possession,  but 
has  passed  from  the  original  spoliators  to 
others  by  a  series  of  fresh  spoliattons,  so  as, 
to  be  always  connected  with  the  latest  and 
most  odious  oppressions  of  foreign  invaders. 
In  the  moral  f^elingfi  of  the  msh  people, 
the  right  to  hold  the  land  goes,  as  it  did  in 
the  beginning,  with  the  right  to  till  it. 
Since  the  last  confiscations,  nearly  all  the 
land  has  been  owned  from  generation  to 
generation  with  a  more  absolute  ownership 
than  exists  in  almost  any  other  country 
(except  England),  by  landlords  (mostly 
foreigners,  and  nearly  all  of  a  foreign  reli- 
gion) who  had  less  to  do  with  tilliag  it, 
who  had  less  connexion  with  it  of  any  use- 
ful kind  —  or  indeed  of  any  kind,  for  a 
large  proportion  did  not  even  reside  on  it 
—  than  the  landowners  of  anv  other  known 
country.  There  are  parts  of  Europer  such 
as  East  Prussia,  where  the  land  is  chiefly 
owned  in  large  estates,  but  where  ahnost 
every  landowner  farms  his  own  land.  In 
Ireland,  until  a  recent  period,'  any  one  who 
knew  the  country  might  almost  have 
counted  those  who  did  anvthing  for  their 
estate  but  consume  its  produce.  The  land- 
lords were  a  mere  burthen  on  the  land. 
The  whole  rental  of  the  country  was 
wasted  in  maintaining,  oflen  in  reckless 
extravagance,  people  who  were  not  nearly 
as  useful  to  the  hive  as  the  drones  are,  and 
were  entitled  to  less  respect.  These  .are 
the  antecedents  of  Irish  history  in  respect 
to  property  in  land.  Let  any  Ei^lishman 
put  himself  in  the  position  of  an  Irish  peas- 
ant, and  ask  himself  whether,  if  the  case 
were  his  own,  the  landed  property  of  the 
country  would  have  any  sacredness  to  his 
feelings.  Even  the  Whiteboy  and  the 
Bockite,  in  their  outrages  ag^nst  the  land- 
lord, fought  for,  not  against,  the  sacredness 
of  what  was  property  in  th^r  eyes ;  for  it 
is  not  the  right  of  the  rent-receiver,  but  the 
ri^t  of  the  cultivator,  with  which  the  idea 
ofproperty  is  connected  in  the  Irish  popular 
mind. 

These  facts  being  notorious,  and  the 
feelings  engendered  by  them  being,  in  part 
at  least,  perfectly  reasonable  in  the  eyes  of 
every  civilized  people  in  the  world  except 
England,  it  is  a  characteristic  specimen  of 
the  practical  good  sense  by  which  England 
is  suppoised  to  be  distinguished,  that  she 
should  persist  to  this  hour  in  forcing  upon 
a  people  with  such  feelings,  and  such  ante- 
cedents, her  own  idea  of  absolute  property 


in  land.  If  ibose.  who  created  English-' 
manufacturas^  commerce,  navigation*  and 
dominion,  to  say  nothing  of  English  litera- 
ture and  science,  had  gone  to  work  in  t)ii« 
style — had  shown  this  amount  c^  judgmont 
in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends —  Eng- 
land would  at  the  present  time  have  been  > 
in  something  like  the  condition  of  the 
Papal  territory,  or  of  Spain. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  narmony  of  certain 
English  institutions  with'  the  feelings  and 
prepossessions  of  the  Irish  people,  wbich,< 
according  to  the  received  doctrine  of  onr 
historical  Conservatives,  is  the  first  point 
to  be  considered  in  either  retaining  old  in- 
stitutions or  introdncing  new.  But  now, 
apart  from  the  question  of  acceptability  to 
Ireland,  let  us  consider  whether  our  own 
laws  and  usages,  at  least  in  relation  to  l^nd, 
are  the  model  we  should  even  desire  to 
follow  in  governing  Ireland;  whether  tbe 
circumstances  of  the  two  countries  are 
sufikiently  similar,  to  warrant  the  belief, 
that  things  which  ma^  woric  well,  or  may 
not  be  fatally  destructive  to  prosperity,  in 
England,  will  be  nsefid  or  innocuous,  even 
if  voluntarily  accepted  by  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  island. 

What  are  the  main  features  in  the  social 
economy  of  Ireland  ?  First,  it  is  a  country 
wholly  agrioultnraL   The  entire  populaticm, 
with  some  not  very  iipportant  exceptions, 
cultivates  the  soil,  or  depends  for  its  sub- 
sistence on  cultivation,    in  this  respect,  if 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  except  Russia 
were  arranged  ip  a  scale,  Ireland  would  be 
at  one  extremity  of  the  scale,  England 
and  Scotland  at  the   other.     In    Great 
Britain,  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  popu- 
lation subsists  by  apiculture.      In    most 
countries  of  the  Contment  a  great  majority 
do  so,  though  in  no  country  but  Russia  M> 
great  a  majority  as  in  Ireland.    Irriand, 
therefore,  in  this  essential  particular,  bears 
more  resemblance  to    almost    any    othor 
country  in  Europe  than  she  does  to  Grreat 
Britain. 

When  the  agricultural  population  are  bat 
a  fraction  of  the  entire  people ;  when  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  development 
of  the  country  leaves  a  large  opening  for 
the  children  of  the  agricidturists  to  seek 
and  find  subetsteace  elsewhere  than  on  the 
soil ;  a  bad  tenure  of  land,  though  always 
mischievous,  can  in  some  measure  be  borne 
with.  But  when  a  people  have  no  means 
of  sustenance  but  tne  land,  the  oonditioDS 
on  which  tiie  land  can  be  occnpied,  and 
support  derived  finom  it,  are  all  in  alL  Kour, 
under  an  apparent  resemblanoOf  those  ooq- 
ditioiiB  are  radicatty  diffiarsnt  in  Ireland 
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aotid  in  England.  In  England  the  land  is 
rented  ana  cnlt^yated  by  capitalist  fkrmera ; 
in  Ireland,  except  in  the  grazing  diBtricts, 
prhictpany  by  manual  labourers,  or  small 
fahnen  in  nearly  tbe  same  condition  "in 
lift.  The  moltitude  of  other  differences 
which  flow  from  this  one  difference,  it 
wdnld  be  too  prolix  to  detail.  Bitt  (what 
is  still 'tttore  important),  in  Ireland,  where 
the  well-beine  of  the  whole  population 
depends  on  tbe  terms  on  which  they  are 
permitted  to  occupy  the  land,  those  terms 
are  the  very  worst  m  Europe.  The^  are 
many  other  countries  in  which  the  land  is 
owned  principally  in  large  masses,  and 
farmed  in  great  part  b^  manual  labourers. 
But  I  doubt  if  thej<e  be  now  any  other 
part  of  Europe  where,  as  a  general  rule, 
these  farm^labourers  are  entirely  without  a 
permanent  interest  in  the  soil.  The  serfs 
certainly  were  not;  they  could  not  be 
turned  out  of  their  holding.  The  metayers 
in  France,  before  the  Involution,  could; 
and  their  wretchedness,  accordingly,  was 
the  bye-word  of  Europe.  There  are  still 
metayers  in  France,  but  those  of  them  who 
have  not,  as  many  have,  other  land  of  their 
own  in  MX  property,  are  still  the  disturbing 
element  of  rural  society.  The  departments 
which  returned  Socialist  deputies  to  the 
Assemblies  of  1848  and  1849  were  chieffv 
those  in  which  mdtayerism  still  lingered. 
The  metayers  of  Italy  are,  by  a  custom,  as 
binding  as  law,  irremovable  so  long  as  they 
fulfil  their  contract.  The  Prussian  peasants, 
even  before  the  beneficent  enfranchising 
legtolation  of  Stein  and  Uardenberg,  haa 
poattive  rights  in  the  soil  which  they  could 
not  be  deprived  of.  It  is  only  in  parts  of 
Beleium  that  it  is  a  firequent  practice  for 
small  farmers  to  hold  from  large  proprie- 
tofV,  with  no  other  legal  protection  than  the 
stipulations  of  a  short  lease :  but  their  truly 
admirable  industrv  owes  its  vigour  to  the 
fact  that  small  landed  properties  are  always 
to  be  had  for  money,  at  prices  which  they 
can  hope  to  save.  They,  moreover,  live  in 
the  midst  of  a  large  and  thriving  mannflic- 
toring  industry,  which  takes  on  the  hands 
tiiat  might  otherwise  compete  nnduly  for 
the  soil  In  Ireland  alone  the  whole  agri- 
cnltnral  population  can  be  evicted  by  the 
mere  will  of  the  landlord,  either  at  the 
expiration  of  a  lease,  or,  in  the  fhr  com- 
moner case  of  their  having  no  lease,  at  six 
months'  notice.  In  Ireland  alone  the  bulk 
of  a  population  dependent  wholly  on  the 
land,  cannot  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  a  single  year's  occupation  of  it :  while 
the  sole  outlet  for  the  dispossessed  enltiva- 
torS|  or  for  those  whose  competition  raises 


the  rents  against  the  cultivators,  is  exp> 
triaiion.  So  long  as  they  remain  in  the 
country  of  their  birth,  their  support  must 
be  drawn  firom  a  source  for  the  permanence 
of  which  thev  have  no  guarantee,  and  the 
failure  of  which  leaves  them  nothing  to 
depend  on  but  the  poor-house.  In  one  cir- 
cumstance alone  Endand  and  Ireland  are 
alike :  the  cultivated  area  of  both  countries 
is  owned  in  large  estates  by  a  small  class  of 
great  landlords*  In  the  opinion  of  great 
landlords,  and  of  the  admirers  of  the  state 
of  society  which  produces  them,  this  is 
enough :  the  interest  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  landlords  may  be  implicitly  relied  on 
for  making  evervbody  comfortable.  Great 
landlords  can  cio  as  they  like  with  their 
estates,  on  thb  side  of  St  George's  Chan- 
nel; English  landlords  are  absolute  mas- 
ters of  the  conditions  on  which  they  will 
let  their  land ;  and  wh^  should  not  Irish 
landlords  be  so?  But  m  the  first  place, 
English  landlords  do  not  let  their  land  to 
a  labourer,  but  to  a  capitalist  farmer,  who 
is  able  to  take  care  of  his  own  interest. 
The  capitalist  has  not  to  choose  between 
the  possession  of  a  farm  and  destitution; 
the  labourer  hai*.  This  element  subverts 
the  whole  basis  on  which  the  letting  of 
farms,  as  a  business  transaction,  and  the 
foundation  of  a  national  economy,  rer^nires 
to  rest.  The  capitalist  farmer  will  beware 
of  offering  a  rent  that  will  leave  him  no 
profit;  the  peasant  former  will  promise  any 
amount  of  rent,  whether  he  can  pay  it  or 
not  England,  moreover,  not  b»lng  a  pure- 
ly agricultural,  but  a  commercial  countrv, 
even  great  landlords  learn  to  look  at  the 
management  of  estates  in  a  somewhat  com- 
mercial spirit,  and  can  see  their  own  ad- 
vantage (where  the  lore  of  political  in- 
fluence does  not  prevent)  in  making  it  the 
interest  of  the  ten%nt  to  improFO  the  land  ; 
or,  if  they  can  afford  to  do  so,  will  often 
improve  it  for  him. 

An  average  Irish  landlord,  instead  of  im- 

})roving  his  estate,  does  not  even  put  up  the 
iences  and  farm-buildings  which  every- 
where else  it  is  the  landlord's  business  to 
provide ;  they  are  left  to  be  erected  by  the 
labourer-tenant  for  himself,  and  are  such  as  a 
labourer-tenant  is  able  to  erect  If  a  ten- 
ant here  and  there  is  able  and  willing  to 
make  them  a  little  better  than  ordinary,  or 
to  add  in  anv  other  manner  to  the  produc- 
tiveness and  value  of  the  farm,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  landlord  from  wait- 
ing tiUit  is  done,  and  then  seizing  on  the 
result,  or  requiring  firom  the  tenant  addi- 
tional rent  mr  the  use  of  the  fruits  of  his 
own  laboor ;  and  so  many  landlords  even 
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of  hi^b  rank  are  not  ashamed  to  do  this, 
that  it  is  evident  their  compeers  do  not 
think  it  at  all  disgraceful.  It  is  usual  to 
impute  the  worst  &vaea  of  Irish  landlord- 
ism to  middlemen.  .  Middlemen  are  rapidly 
dying  out,  but  there  was  lately  a  middle- 
man in  the  county  of  Clare,  under  whose 
landlordship  Irish  peasants,  by  their  labour 
and  their  scanty  means,  reclaimed  a  con- 
siderable tract  on  the  sea-coast,  and  found- 
ed thereon  the  flourishing  watering-place  of 
Kilkee.  The  middleman  died,  his  lease  fell 
in,  and  the  tenants  fancied  that  they  should 
now  be  still  better  off ;  but  the  head  land- 
lord, the  Marquis  Gonyneham,  at  once  put 
on  rents  equal  to  the  full  value  of  the  im- 
provements (in  some  instances  an  increase 
of  700  per  cent),  and  not  content  with 
this,  pulled  down  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  town,  reduced  its  population  m>m  1879 
to  950,  and  drrve  out  the  remainder  to 
wander  about  Ireland,  or  to  England  or 
America,  and  swell  the  ranks  of  the  bitter 
enemies  of  Great  Britain.*  Did  the  inter- 
est, any  more  than  the  sood  feelings,  of  this 
landlord,  prevent  him  vcom  destroying  this 
remarkable  creation  of  industry,  and  giving 
its  creators  cause  bitterly  to  repent  that 
the  V  had  ever  made  it  ?  What  might  not 
be  noped  from  a  people  who  had  the  energy 
and  enterprise  to  create  a  flourishing  town 
under  liability  to  be  robbed  ?  And  to  what 
sympathy  or  consideration  are  those  entitled 
who  avail  themselves  of  a  bad  law  to  per- 
petrate what  is  morally  robbery  ? 

When  Irishmen  ask  to  be  protected 
against  deeds  of  this  description,  they  are 
told  that  the  law  they  complain  of  is  the 
same  which  exists  in  Eni^land.  What  sig^ 
nifiee  it  that  thn  law  is  the  same,  if  opinion 
and  the  social  circumstances  of  the  country 
are  better  than  the  law,  and  prevent  the 
oppression  which  the  law  permits  ?  It  is 
bad  that  one  can  be  robbed  in  due  course  of 
law,  but  it  is  greatly  worse  when  one  actu- 
ally is.  'England,  with  her  capitalist  farm- 
ers and  her  powerful  public  opinion,  can 
afford  to  leave  improper  power  in  the  hands 
of  her  great  landloras  —  not,  indeed,  with- 
out serious  evil  to  her  a^icultural  popula- 
tion, the  state  of  which  is  senerall^  felt  to 
be  the  most  peccant  part  of  her  social  con- 
dition ;  not  without  evil  to  all  over  whom 
power  is  exercised  dirou^h  the  votes  of  that 
population;  but  yet  without  hindrance  to 

*  The  outline  of  these  fnets  It  matter  of  pabllo 
notoriety.  For  deUUU,  far  more  tmpreistve  than  I 
have  ventured  to  quote,  the  reader  may  refer  to 
the  pamphlet  of  the  Rev.  Sylvester  SCalone, ''  Ten- 
ant-Wrong Illnatrated  in  a  Kutahell ;  or,  a  History 
of  Kilkee  in  Eolation  to  Landlordism  during  the 
last  Seven  Tears/' 


the  attainment,  by  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
of  great  wealth  and  prosperity.  Ireland  is 
very  differently  circumstanced.  When,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  land  of  a  country  is 
farmed  by  the  very  hands  that  till  it,  the 
social  economy  resulting  is  intolerable,  un- 
less either  by  law  or  custom  the  tenant  is 
protected  against  arbitrary  eviction,  or  ar- 
oitrary  increase  of  rent.  Nor  is  there  any 
country  of  Western  £urope  save  England 
(unless  Spain  be  an  exception)  which,  if 
Ireland  had  belonged  to  it,  would  not  be- 
fore this  time  have  seen  and  acted  on  that 
principle ;  because  there  is  not  one  which 
IS  not  familiar  with  the  principle  and  its 
bearings,  from  ample  experience.  England 
alone  is  without  such  experience  of  its  own, 
and  knows  and  cares  too  little  about  foreign 
countries  to  benefit  by  theirs. 

At  a  partlj3ular  moment  of  the  revola- 
tionarv  war,  a  French  armament,  led  by 
the  illustrious  Hoche,  was  only  prevented 
by  stress  of  weather  from  effecting  a  land- 
ing in  Ireland.    At  that  moment  it  was  on 
the  cards  whether  Ireland  should  not  be> 
lon^  to  France,  or  at  least  be  organized  as 
an  independent  country  under  French  pro- 
tection.   Had  this  happened,  does  any  one 
believe  that  the  Irish  peasant  would  not 
have  become  even  as  the  French  peasant  ? 
When  the  great  landov^ners  had   fled,  as 
they  would  nave  fled,  to  England,  every 
farm  on  their  estates  would  have  become 
the  property  of  the  occupant,  subject  to 
some  fixed  payment  to  the  State.    Ireland 
would  then  nave  been  in  the  condition  in 
which  small  farming,  and  tenancy  by  man- 
ual labourers,  are  consistent  with  good  agri- 
culture and  public  prosperity.    The  small 
holder  would  have  laboured  for  himself  and 
not  for  others,  and  his  interest  would  have 
coincided  with  the  interest  of  the  country 
in  making  every  plot  of  land  produce  its 
utmost.     What  Hoche  would  have  done  for 
the  Irish  peasant,  or  its  equivalent,  has  still 
to  be  done;  and  any  ffoverument  which 
will  not  do  it  does  not  fulfil  the  rational  and 
moral  conditions  of  a  government.     There 
is  no  necessity  that  it  should  be  done  as 
Hoche  would  most  likely  have  done  it,  with- 
out indemnity  to  the  losers.    A  few  years 
ago  it  might  not  have  been  necessary  to  do 
as  much  as  he  would  have  done.    The  dis- 
tribution of  the  waste  land  in  peasant  prop- 
erties might  then  have  sufficed.      Perhaps 
even  such  small  measures  as  that  of  securing 
to  tenants  a  moderate   compensation,  in 
money  or  by  length  of  lease,  for  improve- 
ments actually  made,  and  abolishing  the 
unjust  privilege  of  distraining  for  rent,  might 
have  appeased  or  postponed  disaffection,  and 
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given  to  great-landlordism  a  fresh  term  of 
existence. 

Bat  such  reforms  as  these,  granted  at  the 
last  moment,  woald  hardly  give  a  week's 
respite  from  active  disaffection.  The  Irish 
are  no  longer  reduced  to  take  anything  they 
can  get  They  have  acquired  the  sense  of 
heing  supported  by  prosperous  multitudes  of 
their  countrymen  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  These  it  is  who  will  furnish 
the  leaders,  the  pecuniary  resources,  the 
skill,  the  military  discipline,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  effective  force,  m  any  future  Irish  re- 
bellion :  and  it  b  the  interest  of  these  aux- 
iliaries to  refuse  to  listen  to  any  form  of 
compromise,  since  no  share  of  its  benefits 
would  be  for  them,  while  they  would  lose  the 
dream  of  a  place  in  the  world's  eye  as  chiefs 
of  an  independent  republic.  With  these  for 
leaders,  and  a  people  like  the  Irish,  always 
ready  to  trust  implicitly  those  whom  they 
think  hearty  in  their  cause,  no  accommoda- 
tion is  henceforth  possible  which  does  not 
give  the  Irish  peasant  all  that  he  could  gain 
by  a  revolution  —  permanent  possession  of 
the  land,  subject  to  fixed  burthens.  Such  a 
change  may  be  revolutionary;  but  revolu- 
tionary measures  are  the  thing  now  required. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  revolution  should 
be  violent,  still  Jess  that  it  should  be  unjust. 
It  may  and  it  ought  to  respiect  existing  pe- 
cnniary  interests  which  have  the  sanction  of 
law.  An  equivalent  ought  to  be  given  for 
the  bare  pecuniary  value  of  all  mischievous 
rights  which  landlords  or  any  others  are  re- 
quired to  part  with.  But  no  mercy  ought 
to  be  shown  to  the  mischievous  rights  them- 
selves ;  no  scruples  of  purely  English  birth 
ought  to  stay  oiir  hands  from  effecting,  since 
it  tias  come  to  that,  a  real  revolution  in  the 
economical  and  social  constitution  of  Ireland. 
In  the  completeness  of  the  revolution  will  lie 
its  safety.  Anything  less  than  complete,  un- 
less as  a  step  to  completion,  will  give  no 
help.  There  has  been  a  time  for  proposals 
to  effect  this  change  Inr  a  gradual  process, 
by  encouragement  of  voluntary  arrange- 
ments ;  but  the  volume  of  the  Sibyrs  books 
which  contained  them  has  been  burned.  If 
ever,  in  our  time,  Ireland  is  to  be  a  consent- 
ing party  to  her  union  with  England,  the 
changes  must  be  so  made  that  the  existing 
generation  of  Irish  farmers  shall  at  once  en- 
ter upon  their  benefits.  The  rule  of  Ireland 
DOW  rightfully  belongs  to  those  who,  by 
means  consistent  with  justice,  will  make  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  the  owners 
o^  it ;  and  the  English  nation  has  got  to  de- 
cide whether  it  will  be  that  just  ruler  or 
not. 

Englishmen  are  not  always  incapable  of 


shaking  off  insular  prejudices,  and  govern- 
ing another  country  according  to  its  wants, 
and  not  according  to  common  English  habits 
and  notions.  It  is  what  they  have  had  to  do 
in  India ;  and  those  Englishmen  who  know 
something  of  India,  are'  even  now  those  who 
understand  Ireland  best.  Persons  who  know 
both  countries,  have  remarked  many  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  Irish  and  the 
Hindoo  character ;  there  certainly  are  many 
between  the  agricultural  economy  of  Ireland 
and  that  of  India.  But,  by  a  fortunate  ac- 
cident, the  business  of  ruling  India  in  the 
name  of  England  did  not  rest  with  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  or  the  offices  at  West- 
minster; it  devolved  on  men  who  passed 
their  lives  in  India,  and  made  Indian  inters 
ests  their  professional  occupation.  There 
was  also  the  advantage,  that  the  task  was 
laid  upon  England  at^er  nations  had  begun 
to  have  a  conscience,  and  not  while  they 
were  sunk  in  the  reckless  savagery  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  English  rulers,  accord- 
ingly, reconciled  themselves  to  the  idea  that 
their  business  was  not  to  sweep  away  the 
rights  they  found  established,  or  wrench  and 
compress  them  into  the  similitude  of  some- 
thing English,  but  to  ascertain  what  thev 
were;  having  ascertained  them,  to  abolish 
those  only  which  were  absolutely  mischiev- 
ous; otherwise  to  protect  them,  and  use 
them  as  a  startin*;  point  for  further  steps  in 
improvement.  This  work  of  stripping  off 
their  preconceived  English  ideas  was  at  first 
done  clumsily  and  imperfectly,  and  at  the 
cost  of  many  mistakes ;  but  as  they  honestly 
meant  to  do  it,  they  in  time  succeeded,  and 
India  is  now  governed,  if  with  a  large  share 
of  the  ordinary  imperfections  of  rulers,  yet 
with  a  full  perception  and  recognition  of  its 
differences  from  England.  What  has  been 
done  for  India  has  now  to  be  done  for  Ire- 
land ;  and  as  we  should  have  deserved  to  be 
turned  out  of  the  one,  had  we  not  proved 
eciual  to  the  need,  so  shall  we  to  lose  the 
other. 

It  is  not  consistent  with  self-respect,  in  a 
nation  any  more  than  in  an  individual,  to 
wait  till  it  is  compelled  by  uncontrollable 
circumstances  to  resign  that  which  it  cannot 
in  conscience  hold.  Before  allowing  its 
government  to  involve  it  in  another  rcp3ti- 
tion  of  the  attempt  to  maintain  English  do- 
minion over  Ireland  by  brute  force,  the  Eng- 
lish nation  ought  to  commune  with  its  con- 
science, and  solemnly  reconsider  its  position. 
If  England  is  unable  to  learn  what  has  to  be 
learnt,  and  unlearn  what  has  to  be  unlearnt, 
in  order  to  make  her  rule  willingly  acCept^ed 
by  the  Irish  people ;  or,  to  look  at  the  hy- 
pothesis on  its  other  side,  if  the  Irish  are  in- 
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capable  of  being  taught  the  superiority  of 
English  notions  about  the  way  in  which 
they  ought  to  be  governed,  and  obstinately 
persist  in  preferring^their  own ;  if  this  supposi- 
tion, whichever  way  we  choose  to  turn  it,  is 
true,  are  we  the  power  which,  according  to 
the  general  fitness  of  things  and  the  rules  of 
morality,  ought  to  |;overn  Ireland?  If  so, 
what  are  we  dreaming  of,  when  we  give  our 
sympathy  to  the  Poles,  the  Italians,  the 
Hungarians,  the  Servians,  the  Greeks,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  other  oppressed  nation- 
alities ?  On  what  principle  did  we  act  when 
we  renounced  the  government  of  the  Ionian 
Islands? 

It  is  not  to  fear  of  consequences,  but  to  a 
sense  of  right,  that  one  would  wish  to  ap< 
peal  on  this  most  momentous  question.  Yet 
It  is  not  impertinent  to  say,  that  to  hold  Ire- 
land permanentlv  by  the  old  bad  means  is 
simply  impossil)le.  Neither  Europe  nor 
America  would  now  bear  the  sight  of  a  Po- 
land across  the  Irish  ChaimeL  Were  we  to 
attempt  it,  and  a  rebellion,  so  provoked, 
could  nold  its  ground  but  for  a  few  weeks, 
there  would  be  an  explosion  of  indignation 
all  over  the  civilized  world ;  on  this  sincrlo 
occasion  Liberals  and  Catholics  would  ^ 
unanimous;  Papal  volunteers  and  Garibal- 
dians  would  fight  side  bv  side  against  us  for 
the  independence  of  Ireland,  until  the  many 
enemies  of  British  prosperity  had  time  to 
complicate  the  situation  by  a  foreign  war. 
Were  we  even  able  to  prevent  a  rebellion, 
or  suppress  it  the  moment  it  broke  out,  the 
holding  down  by  military  violence  of  a  peo- 

Ele  in  dcs[)eration,  constantly  struggling  to 
reak  their  fetters,  is  a  spectacle  which 
Russia  is  still  able  to  give  to  mankind,  be- 
cause Russia  is  almost  inaccessible  to  a  for^ 
eign  enemy ;  but  the  attempt  could  not  long 
succeed  with  a  country  so  vulnerable  as 
England,  having  territories  to.  defend  in 
every  part  of  the  globe,  and  half  her  popu- 
lation dependent  on  foreign  commerce. 
Neither  do  I  believe  that  the  mass  of  the 
British  people,  those  who  are  not  yet  cor- 
rupted by  power,  would  permit  the  attempt. 
The  prophets  who,  judging,  I  presume,  from 
themselves,  always  augur  the  worst  of  the 
moral  sentiments  of  their  countrymen,  are 
already  asseverating  that,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  the  British  people  would  rather 
devastate  Ireland  from  end  to  end  and  root 
out  its  inhabitants,  than  consent  to  its  sep- 
aration from  England.  If  we  believe  them, 
the  people  of  England  are  a  kind  of  blood- 
hounds, always  ready  to  break  loose  and 
perpetrate  Jamaica  horrors,  unless  they,  and 
their  like,  are  there  to  temper  and  restrain 
British  brutality.      This  representation  does 


not  accord  with  my  experience.  I  believe 
that  these  prophecies  proceed  from  men  who 
seek  to  make  their  countrymen  responsible 
for  what  they  themselves  are  burning  to 
commit ;  and  that  the  rising  power  in  our 
affairs,  the  democracy  of  Great  Britain,  is 
opposed,  on  principle,  to  holding  any  peo- 
ple in  subjection  agahist  their  will.  Tlie 
question  was  put,  some  six  months  ago,  to 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  pub- 
lic meetings  ever  assembled  in  London  un- 
der one  roof —  "  Do  you  think  that  Eng- 
land has  a  right  to  rule  over  Ireland  if  she 
cannot  make  the  Irish  people  content  with 
her  rule  ?  "  and  the  shouts  of  "  No  ! "  which 
burst  from  every  part  of  that  great  assem- 
blage, will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  heard  them.  An  age  when  delegates 
of  working  men  meet  in  European  Con- 
gresses to  concert  united  action  for  the  in- 
terests of  labour,  is  not  one  in  which  la- 
bourers will  cut  down  labourers  at  other 
people's  bidding.  The  time  is  come  when 
the  democracy  of  one  country  will  join 
hands  with  the  democracy  of  another, 
rather  than  back  their  own  ruling  authori- 
ties in  putting  it  down.  I  shall  not  be- 
lieve, until  I  see  it  proved,  that  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  people  are  capable  of  the 
folly  and  wickedness  of  carrymg  fire  and 
sword  over  Ireland  in  order  that  their  rulers 
may  govern  Ireland  contrary  to  the  will 
of  the  Irish  people.  That  they  would 
put  down  a  partial  outbreak,  in  order  to 
get  a  fair  trial  for  a  system  of  government 
beneficent  and  generally  acceptable  to  the 
people,  I  really  believe ;  nor  should  I  in 
any  way  blame  them  for  so  doing. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  ^ 
should  regard  either  an  absolute  or  a  quali- 
fied separation  of  the  two  countries,  other- 
wise than  as  a  dishonour  to  one,  and  a  seri- 
ous misfortune  to  both.  It  would  be  a  deep 
disgrace  to  us,  that  having  the  choice  of,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  peaceful  legislative  rev- 
olution in  the  laws  and  rules  affecting  the 
relation  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  soil,  or  on 
the  other,  of  abandoning  a  task  beyond  our 
skill,  and  leaving  Ireland  to  rule  herself,  in- 
capacity for  the  better  of  the  two  courses 
should  drive  us  to  the  worse.  For  that  it 
would  be  greatly  the  worse  even  for  Ireland, 
many  Irisnmen,  even  Irish  Catholics,  are 

Erobably  sdll  calm  enough  to  |>erceive,  if 
ut  good  government  can  oe  had  without  it. 
The  mere  geographical  situation  of  the  two 
countries  makes  them  far  more  fit  to  exist  as 
one  nation  than  as  two.  Not  only  are  they 
more  |)owerful  for  defence  against  a  foreign 
enemy  combined  than  separate,  but,  if  sep- 
arate, they  would  be  a  standing  menace  to 
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one  another.  Parted  at  the  present  time 
and  with  their  present  feeling,  the  two  is- 
lands would  be,  of  all  countries  in  Europe, 
those  which  would  have  the  most  hostile 
disposition  towards  one  another.  Too  much 
bitter  feeling  still  remains  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  more  than  eighty 
years  after  separation  ;  and  Ireland  has 
suffered  from  England  for  many  centuries, 
evils  compared  with  which  the  greatest 
grievances  of  the  Americans  were,  in  all 
but  their  principle,  insignificant  The  per- 
severing* reciprocation  of  insults  between 
English  and  American  newspapers  and 
public  speakers  has,  before  now,  brought 
those  two  countries  to  the  verge  of  a  war ; 
would  there  not  be  even  more  of  this  be- 
tween countries  still  nearer  neighbours,  on 
the  morrow  of  an  unfriendly  separation  ? 
In' the  perpetual  state  of  irritati^  feeling 
thus  kept  up,  trifles  would  become  causes 
of  quarrel.  Disputes  more  or  less  serious, 
even  collisions,  would  be  for  ever  liable  to 
occur.  Ireland,  therefore,  besides  having 
to  defend  herself  against  all  other  enemies, 
internal  and  external,  without  English  help, 
would  feel  obliged  to  keep  herself  always 
armed  and  in  readiness  to  fight  Ensland. 
An  Irishman  must  have  a  very  loflv  idea  of 
the  resources  of  his  country  who  thinks  that 
this  load  upon  the  Irish  taxpayer  would  be 
easily  borne.  A  war-tax  assessed  upon  the 
soil,  for  want  of  other  taxable  material, 
would  be  no  small  set-off  against  what  the 
peasant  would  gain  even  by  the  entire  ces- 
sation of  rent  The  burthen  of  die  neces- 
nty  of  being  always  prepared  for  war,  was 
no  unimportant  part  of  the  motive  which 
made  the  Northern  States  of  America  pre- 
fer a  war  at  once  to  allowing  the  South  to 
secede  from  the  Union.  Yet  the  necessity 
would  not  have  weighed  so  heavily  on  them 
as  it  would  on  Ireland,  because  they  were 
both  the  most  powerful  half  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  and  the  richest  To  England, 
the  necessity  of  beins  always  in  a  state  of 
preparation  against  Ireland  would  be  com- 
paratively a  less  inconvenience,  because  she 
already  has  to  maintain,  ibr  defence  against 
ibrcigners,  a  Ibrce  that  would  in  general 
suffice  for  both  purposes.  But  Ireland 
would  have  to  create  ooth  a  fleet  and  an 
army ;  and,  afler  all  that  could  be  done,  so 
oppressive  would  be  her  sense  of  insecurity, 
that  she  would  probably  be  driven  to  com- 
promise her  newly  acquired  independence, 
and  seek  the  protection  of  alliances  with 
Continental  powers.  From  that  moment 
she  would,  in  addition  to  her  own  wars,  be 
dragged  into  a  participation  in  theirs. 
IVere  she  to  choose  the  smaller  evil,  and  re- 


miun  fVee  from  any  permanent  entangle- 
ment, all  enemies  of  Great  Britain  would 
not  the  leas  confidenUv  look  forward  to  an 
Irish  alliance,  and  to  being  allowed  to  use 
Ireland  as  a  basis  of  attack  against  Great 
Britain.  Ireland  would  probably  become, 
like  Belgium  formerly,  one  of  the  battle- 
fields of  European  war :  while  she  would  be 
in  not  unreasonable  fear  lest  England 
Should  anticipate  the  danger,  by  herseuT  oc- 
cupying Ireland  with  a  military  force  at 
every  commencement  of  hostilities.  On 
the  part  of  England,  the  pacific  character 
which  English  policy  has  assumed  precludes 
any  probability  of  aggressive  war ;  but  the 
ejected  Irish  higher  classes  (for  ejected 
they  could  scarcely  fail  to  be)  would  form 
an  element  hostile  to  Ireland  on  this  side  of 
the  Irish  Sea,  which  would  be  to  the'  Irish 
Republic  what  the  emigres  at  Coblentz  were 
to  revolutionary  France.  In  all  this  I  am 
supposing  that  Ireland  would  succeed  in 
establishing  a  regular  and  orderly  govern- 
ment :  but  suppose  that  she  failed  ?  Sup- 
pose that  she  nad  to  pass  through  an  inter- 
val of  partial  anarchy  first  ?  What  if  there 
were  a  civil  war  between  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  Irish,  or  between  Ulster  and 
the  other  provinces  ?  Is  it  in  human  na- 
ture that  the  sympathies  of  England  should 
not  be  principally  with  the  English  Protes- 
tant colony,  and  would  not  she  cither  help 
that  side,  or  be  constantly  believed  to  he 
on  the  point  of  helping  it  ?  For  genera- 
tions it  IS  to  be  feared  that  the  two  nations 
would  be  either  at  war,  or  in  a  chronic  state 
of  precarious  and  armed  peace,  each  con- 
stantly watching  a  probable  enemy  so  near 
at  hand  that  in  an  instant  they  might  be  at 
each  other's  throat  By  this  state  of  their 
relations  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that 
the  poorer  of  the  two  countries  would  suffer 
most«  To  England  it  would  be  an  incon- 
venience ;  to  Ireland  a  public  calamity,  not 
only  in  the  way  of  direct  burthen,  but  by 
the  paralyzing  effect  of  a  general  ieeling  of 
insecurity  upon  industrial  energy  and  en- 
terprise. 

But  there  is  a  contingency'  beyond  all 
this,  from  the  possibility  of  which  we  ought 
not  to  avert  our  eyes.  Ireland  might  be 
invaded  and  conquered  by  a  great  military 
power.  She  might  become  a  province  of 
France.  This  is  not  the  least  likely  thin<| 
to  befall  her,  if  her  independence  of  England 
should  be  followed  by  protracted  disorders, 
such  as  to  make  peaceably  disposed  persons 
welcome  an  armed  pacificator  capable  of  im- 
posing on  the  conflicting  parties  a  common 
servitude.  How  bitter  such  a  result  of  all 
their  struggles  ought  to  be  to  patriotic  Irish- 
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men,  I  will  not  stop  to  sbbw.  But  I  ask  any 
patriotic  Englishman  what  he  would  think 
of  such  a  prospect ;  and  whether  he  is  dis- 
posed to  run  the  risk  of  it,  in  order  that  a 
few  hundred  families  of  the  upper  classes 
may  continue  to  possess  the  land  of  L*eland, 
instead  of  its  pecuniary  value. 

AH  this  evil,  it  may  be  thouprht,  could  be 
prevented  by  agreeing  beforehand  upon  a 
close  alliance  and  perpetual  confederacy  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  But  is  it  likely  that 
the  party  which  had  effected  a  separation  in 
home  affairs,  would  desire  or  consent  to  unity 
in  foreign  relations?  A  confederacy  is  an 
agreement  to  have  the  same  friends  and 
enemies,  and  can  only  subsist  between  peo- 
ples who  have  the  same  interests  and  ieel- 
mgs,  and  who,  if  they  fight  at  all,  would 
wish  to  fight  on  the  same  side.  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  if  all  community  of  inter- 
est between  them  were  cut  ofi",  would  gen- 
erally prefer  to  be  on  contrary  sides.  In 
any  Continental  complications,  the  sympa- 
thies of  England  would  be  with  Liberalism ; 
while  those  of  Ireland  are  sure  to  be  on  the 
same  side  as  the  Pope  —  that  is,  on  the  side 
opposed  to  modern  civilization  and  progress, 
ana  to  the  freedom  of  all  except  Catholic 
populations  held  in  subjection  by  non-Cath- 
olic rulers.  Besides,  America  is  the  country 
with  which  we  are  at  present  in  most  danger 
of  having  serious  difficulties ;  and  Ireland 
would  be  far  more  likely  to  con  federate  with 
America  against  us,  than  with  us  against 
America.  Some  may  say  that  this  differ- 
ence of  national  feeling,  if  an  obstacle  to 
alliance,  is,  a  fortiori,  a  condemnation  of 
union.  But  even  the  most  Catholic  of  Irish- 
men may  reasonably  consider  that  Irish  in- 
fluence in  the  British  Parliament  is  a  great 
mitigator  of  British  hostility  to  things  with 
which  Ireland  sympathizes;  that  a  Pro- 
Catholic  element  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  no  English  Government  can  venture 
to  despise,  helps  to  prevent  the  whole  power 
of  Great  Britain  from  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  Anti-Catholic  element  still  so  strong  in 
England  and  Scotland.  If  there  is  any 
party  in  Great  Britain  which  would  not 
have  cause  to  regret  the  separation  of  Ire- 
land, it  is  the  fanatical  Protestant  party.  It 
may  well  be  doubted  if  an  independent  Ire- 
land could  in  any  way  give  such  effective 
support  to  any  cause  to  which  Ireland  is  at- 
tached, as  by  the  forbearance  and  modera- 
tion which  her  presence  in  British  councils 
imposes  upon  the  power  which  would  be, 
likeliest,  in  case  of  conflict,  to  lead  the  van 
of  the  contrary  side. 

I  see  nothing  that  Ireland  could  gain  by 
separation  which  might  not  be  obtained  by 


union,  except  the  satisfaction,  which  she  is 
thought  to  prize,  of  being  governed  solely  by 
Irishmen  —  that  is,  almost  always  by  men. 
with  a  strong  party  animosity  against  some 
part  of  her  population:  unless  indeed  the 
stronger  party  be^an  its  career  of  freedom 
by  driving  the  whole  of  the  weaker  party 
beyond  the  seas.  In  return,  Irishmen  would 
be  shut  out  from  all  positions  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, except  those  which  can  be  held  by 
foreigners.     There  would  be  no  more  Irish 

f  rime-ministers,  Irish  commanders-in-chief, 
rish  generals  and  admirals  in  the  British 
army  and  fleet.  Not  in  Britain  only,  but  in 
all  Britain's  dependencies  —  in  India  and 
the  Colonies,  Irishmen  would  henceforth  bo 
on  the  footing  of  strangers.  The  loss  would 
exceed  the  gain,  not  only  by  calculation, 
but  in  feeling.  The  first  man  in  a  small 
country  would  oflen  gladly  exchange  posi- 
tions with  the  fourth  or  fifth  in  a  great  one. 
But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  cannot  Ireland 
remain  united  with  the  British  Crown  by  a 
mere  personal  tie,  having  the  management 
of  her  own  affairs,  as  Canada  has,  though  a 
part  of  the  same  empire  ?  Or  why  may 
not  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  be  Joined  as 
Austria  and  Hungary  are,  each  with  its  own 
separate  administration  and  legislature,  and 
an  equal  voice  in  the  joint  concerns  of  both  ? 
I  answer :  The  former  of  these  relations 
would  be  to  Ireland  a  derogation,  a  descent 
from  even  her  present  position.  She  is  now 
at  least  a  part  of  the  governing  country. 
She  has  something  to  say  in  the  general 
affairs  of  the  empire.  Canada  is  but  a  de- 
pendency, with  a  provincial  government, 
allowed  to  make  its  own  laws  and  impose  its 
taxes,  but  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  mother- 
country,  and  not  consulted  at  all  about  alli- 
ances or  wars,  in  which  it  is  nevertheless 
compelled  to  join.  A  union  such  as  this  can 
only  e.xist  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
between  countries  which  look  forward  to 
separation  as  soon  as  the  weaker  is  able  to 
stand  alone,  and  which  care  not  much  how 
soon  it  comes.  This  mode  of  union,  more- 
over, is  still  recent ;  it  has  stood  no  trials ;  it 
has  not  yet  been  exposed  to  the  greatest 
trial  —  that  of  war.  Let  war  come, 
by  an  act  of  the  British  Government 
in  which  Canada  is  not  represented,  and 
from  a  motive  in  which  Canada  is  not 
concerned,  and  how  long  will  Canada  be 
content  to  share  the  burthens  and  the  dan- 
gers ?  Even  in  home  affairs,  Ireland  would 
not  relish  the  position  of  Canada.  Ttie  veto 
of  the  Crown  is  virtually  that  of  the  British 
Parliament ;  and  though  it  mi^ht,  as  in  the 
case  of  Canada,  be  discreetly  confined  to 
what  were  considered  imperial  questions,  tbe 
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decision  what  questions  were  imperial  woald 
rest  with  the  country  in  whose  councils  Ire- 
land would  no  longer  have  a  voice.  It  is 
very  improbable  that  the  veto  would  stop  at 
things  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  subordi- 
nate country,  were  proper  subjects  for  it. 
Canada  is  a  great  way  off,  and  British  ru- 
lers can  tolerate  much  in  a  place  from  which 
they  are  not  afraid  that  the  contagion  may 
spread  to  England.  But  Ireland  is  marked 
out  for  union  with  England,  if  only  by 
this,  that  nothing  important  can  take  place 
in  the  one  without  making  its  effects  feit  in 
the  other.  If  the  British  Parliament  could 
sufficiently  shake  off  its  prejudices  to  use  the 
veto  on  Irish  legisladon  rightly,  it  could 
shake  them  off  sufficiently  to  legislate  for 
Ireland  rightly,  or  to  allow  the  Irish,  as  it 
already  allows  the  Scotch  members,  to 
transact  the  business  of  their  own  country 
mainly  by  themselves. 

These  objections  would  not  apply  to  an 
equal  union,  like  that  which  has  recently 
been  agreed  upon  between  Austria  and 
Hungary.  In  tnat  there  is  nothing  humil- 
iating to  the  pride  of  either  country.  But 
if  the  Canadian  sj'Stem  has  had  but  a  short 
trial,  the  dual  system  of  Austria  and  Hun- 
^  gary  has  had  none.  It  has  existed  only  a 
Dare  twelvemonth.  Hungary,  it  is  true, 
has  been  much  longer  attached  by  a  per- 
sonal bond  to  the  reigning  family  of  Austria, 
and  Hungary  had  a  Constitution,  with 
some  of  the  elements  of  freedom;  but 
Austria  had  not  The  difficulty  of  keeping 
two  countries  together  without  uniting 
them,  begins  with  constitutional  liberty. 
Countries  very  dissimilar  in  character,  and 
even  with  some  internal  freedom,  may  be 

fovemed  as  England  and  Scotland  were 
y  tde  Stuarts,  so  lonj^  as  the  people  have 
only  certain  limited  rights,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  two  countries  practically  re- 
sides in  a  single  will  above  them  both.  The 
difficulty  arises  when  the  unforced  concur- 
rence of  both  nations  is  required  for  the 
principal  acts  of  their  ^vemment.  This 
relation,  betWf^en  Aostna  and  Hungary, 
never  existed  till  now.  If  an  arrangement 
so  untried  and  so  unexampled  be  happily 
permanent  —  if  it  resist  the  chances  of 
incurable  difference  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
jects reserved  for  joint  deliberation,  foreign 
relations,  finances,  and  war  —  its  success 
will  be  owing  to  circumstances  almost  pecu- 
liar to  the  particular  case,  and  which  cer- 
tainly do  not  exist  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  In  the  first  place,  the  two 
conntrtes  are  nearly  equal  m  military  re- 
sources and  prowess.  They  have  niirly 
•  tried  themselves  against  one  another  in 


open  war,  and  know  that  neither  can  con- 
quer the  other  without  foreign  aid.  In  the 
next  place,  while  each  is  equally  formidable 
to  the  other,  each  stands  in  need  of  the 
other  for  its  own  safety ;  neither  is  suffi- 
cient to  itself  for  maintaining  its  inde- 
pendence against  powerful  and  encroaching 
neighbours.  Lastly,  they  do  not  start  with 
hostile  feelings  in  the  masses  of  either 
country  towams  the  other.  Hungary  has 
not  the  wrongs  of  centuries  to  revenge; 
her  direct  injuries  from  Austria  never 
reached  the  labouring  classes,  but  were 
confined  to  portions  of  society  whose  con- 
duct is  directed  more  by  political  interest 
than  by  vindictive  feeling.  The  reverse  of 
all  this  is  true  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  most  favourable  of  all  com- 
binations of  circumstances  for  the  success 
and  permanence  of  an  equal  alliance  be- 
tween independent  nations  under  the  same 
crown,  exists  between  Hungary  and  Austria, 
the  least  favourable  between  England  and 
Ireland.  Nor  let  it  be  said  that  these  rea- 
sons against  an  equal  alliance  are  reasons  h 
fortiori  against  union.  The  only  one  of 
them  of  which  this  could  be  said  is  the 
alienation  of  feeling,  and  this,  if  the  real 
grounds  of  bitterness  were  removed,  the 
close  intercourse  and  community  of  interest 
engendered  by  union  would  more  and  more 
tend  to  heal :  while  the  n.itura!  tendency 
of  separation,  either  complete  or  only  par- 
tial, would  be  to  estrange  the  countries 
from  each  other  more  and  mor^.  It  m'iy 
be  added,  thit  the  Hungarian  population, 
which  has  so  nobly  achieved  its  indepen- 
dence, has  been  trained  from  oi'  old  in  the 
management  of  the  details  of  its  affairs, 
and  has  shown,  in  very  trying  circumstances, 
a  measure  of  the  qualities  which  fit  a  peo- 
ple for  self^vernment,  greater  than  has 
yet  been  evinced  by  Continental  nations  in 
many  other  rcspocts  far  more  advanced. 
The  democracy  of  Ireland,  and  those  who 
are  likely  to  be  its  first  leaders,  have,  at  all 
events,  yet  to  prove  their  possession  of 
qualities  at  all  similar. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  my  conviction  that 
the  separation  of  Ireland  from  Great  Brit- 
ain would  l>e  most  undesirable  for  both,  and 
that  the  attempt  to  hold  them  together  by 
any  form  of  federal  union  would  be  unsat- 
ismctory  while  it  lasted,  and  would  end 
either  in  reconquest  or  in  complete  separ^ 
tion.  But  in  however  many  respects  Ire- 
land might  be  a  loser,  she  would  be  a  gainer 
in  one.  Let  separation  be  ever  so  complete 
a  failure,  one  thing  it  would  do :  it  would 
convert  the  peasant  farmers  into  peasant 
proprietors :  and  this  one  thing  would  be 
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more  than  an  equivalent  for  all  that  she 
would  lose.  The  worst  goTernment  that 
would  giTe  her  this,  would  be  more  accepta- 
ble, and  more  deservedly  acceptable,  to  the 
mass  of  the  Irish  people,  than  the  best  that 
withheld  it ;  if  goodness  of  any  kind  can 
be  predicated  of  a  Government  that  refuses 
the  first  and  greatest  benefit  that  can  be 
conferred  on  such  a  country.  This  benefit, 
however,  she  can  receive  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom,  if  those  who 
compose  that  government  can  be  made  to 
perceive  that  it  is  necessary  and  right. 
This  duty  once  admitted  and  acted  on, 
the  difiiculties  of  centuries  in  governing 
.  Ireland  would  disappear. 

What  the  case  requires  is  simplv  this. 
We  have  had  commissions,  under  the  au- 
thority of  Parliament,  to  commute  for  an 
annual  pavment  the  burthen  of  tithe,  and 
the  variable  obligations  of  copyholders. 
What  is  wanted  in  Ireland  is  a  commission 
of  a  similar  kind  to  examine  every  farm 
which  is  let  to  a  tenant,  and  commute  the 
present  variable  for  a  fixed  rent.  But  this 
great  undertaking  must  not  drag  its  slow 
length  through  generations,  like  the  work 
of  those  other  commissions.  The  time  is 
passed  for  a  mere  amicable  mediation  of 
the  State  between  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant.  There  must  be  compulsory  powers, 
ami  a  strictly  judicial  inquiry.  It  must  be 
ascertained  m  each  case,  as  promptly  as  is 
consistent  with  due  investigation,  what 
annual  payment  would  be  an  equivalent  to 
the  landlord  for  the  rent  he  now  receives 
(provided  that  rent  be  not  excessive)  and 
for  the  present  value  of  whatever, prospect 
there  may  be  of  an  increase,  from  any  other 
source  than  the  peasants  own  exertions. 
This  annual  sum  should  be  secured  to  the 
landlord,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  State. 
He  should  have  the  option  of  receiving  it 
directly  from  the  national  treasury,  by 
bein^  inscribed  as  the  owner  of  Consols 
sufficient  to  yield  the  amount.  Those  land- 
lords who  are  the  least  useful  in  Ireland, 
and  on  the  wordt  terms  with  their  tenantry, 
would  probably  accept  this  opportunity  of 
severing  altogether  their  connexion  with 
the  Irish  soiL  Whether  this  was  the  case 
or  not,  every  farm  not  farmed  by  the  pro- 
prietor would  becom'3  the  permanent  hold- 
mg  of  the  existing  tenant,  who  would  pay 
either  to  the  landlord  or  to  the  State  the 
fixed  rent  which  had  been  decided  upon ; 
or  less,  if  the  income  which  it  was  thought 
just  that  the  landlord  should  receive  were 
more  than  the  tenant  could  reasonably  be 
required  to  pay.  The  benefit,  to  the  cul- 
tivator, of  a  permanent  property  in  the 


soil,  does  not  depend  on  paying  nothing  for 
it,  but  on  the  certainty  that  the  payment 
cannot  be  increased  ;  and  it  is  not  even  de- 
sirable that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  pay- 
ment should  be  less  than  a  fair  rent  If 
the  land  were  let  below  its  value,  to  this 
new  kind  of  copyholder,  he  might  bo 
tempted  to  sublet  it  at  a  higher  rent,  and 
live  on  the  difference,  becoming  a  parasite 
supported  in  idleness  on  land  which  would 
still  be  farmed  at  a  rackrent.  He  should 
therefore  pay  the  full  rent  which  was  ad- 
judged to  the  former  proprietor,  unless 
special  circumstances  made  it  unjust  to 
require  so  much.*  When  such  circum- 
stances existed,  the  State  must  lose  the 
difference;  or  if  the  Church  property,  after 
its  resumption  by  the  State,  yielded  a  sur- 
plus beyond  what  is  required  for  the  secular 
education  of  the  people,  the  remainder 
could  not  be  better  applied  to  the  benefit 
of  Ireland  than  in  this  manner. 

We  are  told  by  many  (I  am  sorry  tint 
Lord  Stanley  is  one  of  them)  that  in  a  ^lmi- 
eration  afler  suuh  a  change,  the  land  iS 
Ireland  would  be  overcrowded  by  the  <rrowt!i 
of  population,  would  be  sublet  and  subdi- 
vided, and  things  would  be  as  bad  as  befoi-e 
the  famine.  Just  in  the  same  manner  w'.» 
were  told  that  after  a  generation  or  two  of 
peasant  proprietorship,  the  whole  rural  terri- 
tory of  France  would  be  a  pauper  warren, 
and  its  inhabitants  would  be  engaged  in  *'  di- 
viding, by  logarithms,  infinitesimal  inherit- 
ances.'* How  have  these  predictions  been 
fulfilled?  The  complaint  now  is  tliat  the 
population  of  France  scarcely  increases  at 
all,  and  the  rural  population  diminishes. 
And,  in  spite  of  the  compulsory  divisioi)  of 
inhcritanees  by  the  Code  Civil,  the  reunions 
of  small  properties  by  marriage  and  inherit- 
ance fully  balance  the  subdivisions.  The 
obsolete  school  of  En^rnh  political  econo- 
mists, whom  I  may  cal  1  the  Tory  school,  be- 
cause they  were  the  friends  of  entail,  primo- 
geniture, high  rents,  great  landed  propertii»i>, 
and  aristocratic  institutions  generally,  pre- 
dicted that  peasant  proprietorships  \tou1i4 
lead  not  only  to  excessive  population,  but  to 
the  wretchedest  possible  agriculture.  Wliat 
has  the  fact  proved  ?  I  will  not  refer  to  tlio 
standard  work  on  this  subject,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Tliornton's  *'  Plea  for  Peasant  Proprietoi"!*,** 
or  to  Mr.  Ray*s  ^^  Social  Condition  of  tho 
People  in  England  and  Europe,**  or  to  the 

*  TTiU  name  prorislon  meets  the  objaetion  nomc^ 
times  made,  that  the  wont  farmers  at  present  mo 
those  who  hold  on  long  leases  or  in  perpetultf. 
Such  farmers  would  not  long  stand  the  test  of 
being  held  ntrtctly  to  poyment  of  tfie  Ibll  amomt 
of  what  Is  now  a  fair  rent.  They  woald  aomh 
either  cbanj^e  their  liabltd  or  give  puuse  to  othert. 
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multitude  of  authorities  cited  in  my  own 
Political  Economy,  or  to  tho  more  recent 
careful  and  thoughtful  researches  of  M.  Emiie 
(de  Laveleye.  I  will  quote  from  M.  Ldonce 
de  Lavergne,  at  present  the  stock  authority 
of  the  opponents  of  small  landed  properties. 
What  says  M.  de  Lavergne  in  his  latest  pro- 
duction, an  article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  of  the  1st  of  December  last  ?  "  As 
a  general  rule,  the  lands  held  in  smalt  proper- 
ties are  twice  as  productive  as  the  otners,  so 
that  if  this  element  were  to  fail  us,  our  agri- 
cultural produce  would  be  considerably  di- 
minished. Those  who  still  believe  that 
small  peasant  properties  are  either  detri- 
mental to  agriculture  or  conducive  to  over- 
population, are  discreditably  behind  the  state 
of  Knowledge  on  the  subject.  There  is  no 
condition  of  landed  property  which  excites 
such  intense  exertions  for  its  improve- 
ment, as  that  in  which  all  that  can  be  added 
to  the  produce  belongs  to  him  who  produces 
it  Nor  does  any  condition  afford  so  strong 
a  motive  against  overpopulation ;  because  it 
is  much  more  obvious  now  many  mouths  can 
be  supported  by  a  piece  of  land,  than  how 
many  nands  can  find  employment  in  the  gen- 
eral laboar  market.  The  danjger  of  sublet- 
ting 18  equally  visionary.  In  the  first  place, 
tul3ettiiig  might  be  prohibited ;  but  on  the 

Elan  I  propose  there  is  no  necessitv  for  pro- 
ibiting  it  If  the  holder,  by  his  labour  or 
outlay,  adds  to  the  value  of  the  farm,  he  is' 
well  entitled  to  sublet  it  if  he  pleases.  If  its 
▼alue  augments  from  any  other  cause  than 
his  exertions,  it  will  generally  be  from  the 
increased  prosperity  of  the  country,  which 
will  be  a  proof  that  the  new  system  is  suc- 
cessful, and  that  he  may  sublet  without  in- 
convenience. Only  one  precaution  is  ne- 
cessary. For  vears,  perhaps  for  generations, 
he  should  not  be  allowed  to  let  the  land  by 
competition,  or  for  a  variable  rent.  His 
lessee  mast  acquire  it  as  he  himself  did,  on 
a  permanent  tenure,  at  an  unchangeable 
rent,  fixed  b^  public  authority ;  that  the 
anbetitnted,  like  the  original,  holder  may 
have  the  full  interest  of  a  proprietor  in  mak- 
ing tfa^  most  of  the  soil. 

All  prognostics  of  failure  drawn  from  the 
state  of  things  preceding  the  famine  are 
simply  futile,  xhe  farmer,  previous  to  the 
famine,  was  not  proprietor  or  his  bit  of  land ; 
he  was  a  cottier,  at  a  nominal  rent,  pufied  up 
by  competition  to  a  height  far  above  what 
could,  even  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, be  paid,  and  the  effect  of 
which  was  that  whether  he  gained  much  or 
little,  bevond  the  daily  potatoes  of  which 
his  family  could  not  be  deprived,  all  was 
swept  off  for  arrean  of  rent    Alone  of  all 


working  people,  tho  Irish  cottier  neither 
gained  anything  bv  industry  and  frugality, 
nor  lost  anything  by  idleness  and  reckless 
multiplication,  j'hat  because  he  was  not 
industrious  and  frugal  without  a  motive,  he 
will  not  be  industrious  and  frugal  when  he 
has  the  strongest  motive,  is  not  a  very  plau- 
sible excuse  for  refusing  him  the  chance. 
There  is  also  another  great  change  in  his 
circumstances  since  the  famine :  the  bridge 
to  America  has  been  built.  If  a  population 
should  grow  up  on  the  small  estates  more 
numerous  than  their  produce  can  comfortably 
support,  what  is  to  prevent  that  surplus  popu- 
lation from  going  the  way  of  the  millions  who 
have  already  found  in  another  continent  the 
field  for  their  labour  which  was  not  open  to 
them  at  home?  And  the  new  emigrants, 
there  would  then  be  reason  to  hope,  would 
not,  as  now,  depart  in  bitterness,  nor  return 
in  enmity. 

The  difiiculty  of  governing  Ireland  lies 
entirely  in  our  own  minds ;  it  is  an  incapa- 
bility of  understanding.  .  When  able  to  un- 
derstand what  justice  requires,  liberal  Eng- 
lishmen do  not  refuse  to  do  it  Thev  un- 
derstood  the  injustice  of  the  political  dis- 
abilities of  Catholics,  and  they  removed 
them.  They  understand  the  injustice  of  en- 
dowing an  alien  Church,  and  they  have 
made  up  their  minds  that  the  endowment 
shall  no  longer  continue.  Foreign  nations 
and  posterity  will  judge  England*s  capacity 
for  government,  by  the  ability  she  now  shows 
to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  seeing  what 
justice  requires  in  the  matter  of  Irish  landed 
tenure.  To  her  it  is  a  difficulty.  Other 
nations  see  no  difficulty  in  it.  To  the  Prus- 
sian Conservative,  Von  Raumer,  and  the 
French  Liberal,  Gustavo  de  Beaumont,  it 
was  already,  thirty  years  ago,  the  most  obvi- 
ous thing  in  the  world.  It  will  seem  so  to 
future  generations.  Posterity  will  hardly  be 
just  to  the  men  of  our  time.  The  supersti- 
tions of  landlordism  once  cast  off,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  imagine  what  real  and  deep-rooted 
superstitions  they  once  were,  and  how  much 
of  the  best  moral  and  even  intellectual  at* 
tributes  was  compatible  with  them.  But 
not  the  less  is  he  in  whom  an^  principle  or 
feeling  has  become  a  superstition,  convid- 
sively  clung  to  where  the  reasons  fail,  unfit 
to  have  the  power  of  imposing  his  supersti- 
tion on  people  who  do  not  share  it  If  we 
cannot  distinguish  the  essentials  from  the 
accidents  of  landed  property ;  if  it  is  and 
must  remain  to  us  the  Ark  ot  the  Covenant, 
which  must  neither  be  touched  nor  looked 
into,  for  however  indispensable  a  need,  it  is 
our  duty  to  retire  from  a  country  where  a 
modification  of  the  constitution  of  landed 
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property  is  the  primary  necessity  of  social 
life.  It  may  be  that  there  is  not  wisdom  or 
courage  in  English  statesmen  to  look  the 
idol  in  the  face.  We  may  be  put  off  with 
some  insignificant  attempt  to  give  tenants 
the  hope  of  compensation  for  "  unexhausted 
improvements  "  —  something  which,  ten 
years,  or  even  two  years  ago,  would  have 
been  valuable  as  a  pledge  of  good  will,  a 
sign  of  just  purposes,  and  a  ground  of  hope 
that  more  would  be  done  when  experience 
had  proved  this  to  be  insufficient ;  but  which 
would  not  even  then  have  been  accepted  as 
payment  in  full,  and  is  now  scarcely  worth 
ofi^ring  as  an  instalment  Even  this,  if 
proposed,  ought  to  be  voted  for  in  preference 
to  nothing,  if  a  debtor  acknowledges  only 
sixpence  when  he  owes  a  pound,  he  should 
be  allowed  to  pay  that  sixpence ;  but  let  us 
not  for  a  moment  intermit  the  demand,  that 
the  remaining  balance  be  paid  up  before  the 
otherwise  inevitable  hour  of  bankruptcy 
arrives. 

For  let  no  one  suppose  that  while  this 
question  remains  as  It  is,  the  sum  of  all 
other  things  that  could  be  done  for  Ireland 
would  at  s3l  alleviate  our  difficulties  there. 
Abundance  of  other  things,  indeed,  require 
to  be  done.  There  are  not  only  the  reli- 
gions endowments  to  be  resumed,  but  their 
proceeds  have  to  be  applied,  in  the  most 
effectual  way  possible,  to  the  promotion  of 
Irish  improvement.  The  Church  lands  and 
tithes,  augmented  by  the  Maynooth  endow- 
ment and  the  regium  donum^  would  be  more 
than  enough,  with  the  sums  already  appropri- 
ated to  the  purpose,  to  afford  a  complete  un- 
sectarian  education  to  the  entire  people,  in- 
cluding primary  schools,  middle  scnools,  high 
•chools  and  universities,  each  grade  to  be  open 
free  of  cost  to  the  pupils  who  had  most  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  ^prade  below  it. 
The  administration  of  local  justice,  of  local 
finance,  and  other  local  affairs,  requires  the 
hand  of  the  reformer  even  more  urgently 
than  in  England.  Such  minor  matters  as, 
though  of  small  account  in  themselves,  would 
help  to  conciliate  Irish  feeling,  ought  not  to 
be  neglected.  Those  are  not  wrong  who 
have  urged  that,  with  parity  of  qualifications. 
Irishmen  (when  not  partisans)  should  have 
the  preference  for  Irish  appointments ;  and 
there  is  no  ii^Dod  reason  wny  the  heir  to  the 
throne  should  not,  during  part  of  every  year, 
reside  and  hold  a  Court  at  Dublin.  Those 
purely  material  improvements  to  which  vol- 
untary enterprise  is  not  adequate,  should, 
with  due  consideration  and  proper  precau- 


tions, receive  help  fi^om  the  State.  Tlie  pos- 
sible consolidation  of  Irish  railways  under 
State  management,  or  under  a  single  com- 
pany by  concession  from  the  State,  is  already 
engaging  the  attention  of  our  public  men ; 
and  advances  for  drains^e,  and  other  im- 
provements on  a  large  scale,  are,  in  a  coun- 
try so  poor  and  backward  as  Ireland,  econom- 
ically admissible :  only  not  on  the  plan  hith- 
erto adoped,  of  lending  to  the  landlords,  that 
the  entire  benefit  of  the  improvement  may 
accrue  to  their  rents.  It  is  scarcely  credible 
that  a  large  extension  of  such  advances  haa 
within  the  last  few  weeks  been  publicly  pro- 
pounided  as  a  remedy  for  Fenianism  and  all 
other  Irish  ills,  and  that  a  biU  for  that  pnr- 

I)06e,  promoted  by  the  Government,  is  actua!* 
y  before  Parliament     We  have  heard  of 
Eeople  who  would  have  cried  fire  during  the 
elu^e :  these  people,  if  they  had  Uvea  at 
the  time  of  the  Deluge,  would  have  proposed 
to  stop  it  by  turning  on  a  little  more  water. 
But  none  of  these  things  —  not  even  the 
cashiering  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church  — 
nor  all  these  things  taken   together,  could 
avail  to  stop  the  progress  of  Irish  disaffection, 
because  not  one  of  them  comes  near  its  real 
cause.    Matters  of  affronted  feeling,  and  of 
minor  or  distant  pecuniary  interest,  will  oc- 
cupy men's  minds  when  the  primary  interests 
of  subsistence  and  security  have  been  cared 
for,  and  not  before.    Let  our  statesmen  be 
assured  that  now,  when  the  long  deferred 
day  of  Fenianism  has  come,  nothing  which  is 
not  accepted  by  the  Irish  tenantry  as  a  per- 
manent solution  of  the  land  difficulty,  will 
prevent  Fenianism,  or  something  equivalent 
to  it,  from  being  the  standing  torment  of  the 
English  Government  and  people.    If  without 
removing  this  difficulty,  we  attempt  to  hold 
Ireland  by  force,  it  will  be  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  character  we  possess  as  lovers  and 
maintainers  of  firee  government,  or  respect- 
ers of  any  rights  except  our  own;  it   will 
most  dangerously  aggravate  all  our  chances 
of  misunderstandings  with  any  of  thtf  great 
powers  of  the  world,  culminating  in  war ;  we 
shall  be  in  a  state  of  open  revolt  against  the 
universal  conscience  of  Europe  and  Christ- 
endom, and  more  and  more  against  our  own. 
And  we  shall  in  the  end  be  shamed,  or,  if 
not  shamed,  coerced,  into  releasing  IreUuid 
from  the  connexion ;  or  we  shall  avert  the  ne- 
cessity only  by  conceding  with    the  worst 
grace*,  and  when  it  will  not  prevent  some  geB- 
erations  of  ill  blood,  that  which  if  done  at 
present  may  still  be  in  time  permanently  to 
reconcile  the  two  countries. 
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CHAPTER  ZII. 
AN  KVBNn^G  BELOW  ANI>  ABOVE  STAIBS. 

It  W8B  not  very  wilUngly  that  Mr.  Cut- 
bill  left  the  drawing-room,  where  he  had 
been  performing  a  yiok>nceIlo  accompani- 
ment to  one  of  the  yoang  ladies  in  the  exe- 
cution of  something  yery  Mendelssohnian 
and  profoundly  puzzling  to  the  uninitiated 
in  harmonics.  After  the  peerage,  he  loved 
counter-point;  and  it  was  really  hard  to 
tear  himself  away  from  passages  of  almost 
piercing  shrillness,  or  those  more  stiU  Bug- 
'  gestiye  moanings  of  a  double  bass,  to  U& 
stock  and  share  list  with  Colonel  Bramleigh 
in  the  library.  Resisting  all  the  insurances 
that*'*  papa  wouldn't  mind  it ;  that  any  oth- 
er dme  would  do  quite  as  well,^  and  such 
Uke,  he  went  up  to  his  room  for  his  books 
and  pi^rs,  and  then  repaired  to  his  ren- 
dezvous. 

"fm  sorry  to  take  jrou  away  from  the 
drawiog-room,  Mr.  Gntbill,"  said  Brandeigh, 
as  he  entered,  "  but  I  am  half  expecting  a 
summons  to  town,  and  could  not  exactly  oe 
sure  of  an  opportunity  to  talk  over  this 
matter  on  which  Lord  Culduff  is  very  mgent 
to  have  my  opinion." 

^  It  is  not  easy,  I  confess,  to  tear  oneself 
away  from  such  society.  Your  daughters 
are  charming  musicians,  colonel.  Miss 
Bram1eigb*8  style  is  as  brilliant  as  Meyer's ; 
and  lifiss  Eleanor  has  a  delicacy  of  touch  I 
have  nevr  heard  surpassed." 

<<  This  is  very  flattering,  coming  from  so 
oonsMmmate  a  judge  as  yourself." 

*t  AH  the  teaching  in  the  world  will  not 
impart  that  sensitive  organization  which 
sends  some  tones  into  the  heart  like  the  drip, 
drip  of  water  on  a  heated  brow.  Oh,  dear  1 
music  is  too  much  for  me;  it  totally  sub- 
verts all  m^  sentiments.  Pm  not  fit  for  busi- 
ness after  it.  Colonel  Bramleigh,  that's  the 

hct.** 

"Take  a  glass  of  that  *Bra  Mouton.' 
Yon  will  find  it  good.  It  has  been  eight- 
and-tbirty  years  in  my  cellar,  and  I  never 
think  of  brinpng  it  oat  except  for  a  con- 
noisseur in  wine." 

^  Nectar,  positively  nectar/'  said  he,  smack- 
ing bis  lips.  ^'  You  are  quite  right  not  to 
ffive  this  to  the  public.  They  would  drink  it 
like  a  mere  full-bodied  Bordeaux.  That 
velvety  soflnens,  —  that  subdued  strenfcth, 
faintly  recalling  Burgundy,  and  that  deli- 
cioiis  bouquet,  would  all  oe  clean  thrown 
away  on  most  people.  I  declare,  I  believe 
a  refined  palate  is  just  as  rare  as  a  correct 
ear ;  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

**  I'm  glad  you  like  the  wine.     Don't 
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snare  it.  The  cellar  is  not  far  off.  Now 
tnen,  let  us  see.  These  papers  contain 
Mr*  Stebbing's  report  I  have  only  glanced 
my  eye  over  it,  but  it  seems  like  every  other 
report.  They  have,  I  think,  a  stereotyped 
formula  for  these  things.  They  all  set  out 
with  their  bit  of  geological  learning;  but 
you  know,  Mr.  Cutbill,  far  better  than  I 
can  tell  yoo,  you  know  sandstone  doesn't 
always  mean  coal  ?  " 

"  1£  it  doesn't,  it  oug^ht  to,"  said  Cutbill, 
with  a  laugh,  for  the  wine  made  him  jolly, 
and  familiar  besides. 

*|  There  are  many  thin^  in  this  world 
which  ought  to  be,  but  which,  unhappily, 
are  not,"  said  Bramleigh,  in  a  tone  evident- 
ly meant  to  be  half-reproaobful.  **  And  as 
I  have  already  observed  to  you,  mere 
geological  formation  is  not  sufficient.  We 
want  the  mineral,  sir ;  we  want  the  fact." 

"  There  you  have  it ;  there  it  is  for  you," 
said  Cutbill,  pointing  to  a  somewhat  bulky 
parcel  in  brown  paper  m  the  centre  of  the 
table. 

"  This  is  not  real  coal,  Mr.  Cutbill,"  said 
Bramleigh,  as  he  tore  open  the  covering, 
and  exposed  a  black  mis-shapen  lump. 
^^  You  would  not  call  this  real  coal  ?  " 

*'  I'd  not  call  it  Swansea  nor  Cardiff,  colo- 
nel, any  more  than  I'd  say  the  claret  we 
had  after  dinner  to-day  was  *  Mouton ; '  but 
still  I'd  call  each  of  them  very  good  in  their 
way." 

*'  I  return  you  my  thanks,  sir,  in  the  name 
of  my  wine-merchant.  But  to  come  to  the 
coal  question,  —  what  could  you  do  widi 
this?-* 

"  What  could  I  do  with  it  ?  Scorea  of 
things,  —  if  I  had  only  enough  of  iL  Bum 
itinerates  —  cook  with  it  —  smelt  metals 
with  It  ^  burn  lime  with  it  — •  drive  en^es. 
not  locomotives  but  stationaries,  with  it.  I 
tell  you  what.  Colonel  Bramleigh,"  said  he, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  asserting 
what  he  would  not  suffer  to  be  gainsayed. 
**  It's  coal,  quite  enough  to  start  a  company 
on ;  coal  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  as 
the  lawyers  would  say." 

**You  appear  to  nave  rather  loose  no- 
tions of  joint-stock  enterprises,  Mr.  Cutbill," 
said  Bramleigh,  haughtily. 

*^  I  must  say,  colonel,  they  do  not  invari- 
ably inspire  me  with  sentiments  of  absolute 
veneration." 

**  I  hope,  however,  you  feel,  sir,  that  in 
any  enterprise  —  in  any  undertaking  — 
where  my  name  is  to  stand  forth,  either  as 
promoter  or  abettor,  that  the  world  is  to  see 
m  such  a  guarantee,  the  assurance  of  sol- 
vency and  stability." 

**  That  is  precisely  what  made  me  think 
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of  you:  precisely  wlaat  led  me  to  say  to 
CalduflT,  *  Bramleigh  is  the  man  to  carry  the 
scheme  out.'  ** 

Now  the  familiarity  that  spoke  of  Culduff 
thus  unceremoniously  in  great  part  recon- 
ciled Bramleigh  to  hear  his  own  name  treated 
in  like  fashion,  all  the  more  that  it  was  in  a 
quotation ;  but  still  he  winced  under  the 
cool  impertinence  of  the  man,  and  griev^ 
to  thins  how  far  his  own  priceless  wine  had 
contributed  towards  it.  The  colonel  there- 
fore merely  bowed  his  acknowledgment  and 
was  silent. 

"I'll  be  frank  with  you,"  said  Cutbill, 
emptying  the  last  of  the  decanter  into  his 
glass  as  he  spoke.  "  I'll  be  frank  with  you. 
We've  got  coal;  whether  it  be  much  or 
little,  there  it  is.  As  to  quality,  as  I  said 
before,  it  isn't  Cardiff.  It  won't  set  the 
Thames  on  fire,  any  more  than  the  noble 
lord  that  owns  it ;  but  coal  it  is,  and  it  will 
burn  as  coal  —  and  yield  gas  as  coal  —  and 
make  coke  as  coal,  and  who  wants  more  ? 
As  to  working  it  himself,  Culduff  might  just 
as  soon  pretend  he'd  pay  the  National  Debt. 
He  is  over  head  and  ears  already ;  —  he  has 
been  in  bondage  with  the  children  of  Israel 
thb  many  a  day,  and  if  he  wasn't  a  peer  he 
could  not  show ;  —  but  that's  neither  here 
nor  there.  To  set  the  concern  a-going,  we 
must  either  have  a  loan  or  a  company.  I'm 
for  a  company." 

"You  are  for  a  company,"  reiterated 
Bramleigh,  slowly,  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  calm- 
ly but  steadily  on  him. 

"  Yes,  I'm  for  a  company.  With  a  com- 
panv,  Bramleigh,"  said  he,  as  he  tossed  off 
the  last  glass  of  wine,  "  there's  always  more 
ofP.E." 

"Of  what?" 

"  Of  P.  E.  —  Preliminary  Expenses  1 
There's  a  commission  to  inquire  into  this, 
and  a  deputation  to  investigate  that.  No 
men  on  earth  dine  like  deputations.  I  never 
knew  what  dining  was  till  i  was  named  on  a 
deputation.  It  was  on  sewerage.  And 
dian^t  the  champagne  flow !  There  was  a 
viaduct  to  be  constructed  to  lead  into  the 
lliames,  and  I  never  think  of  that  viaduct 
without  the  taste  of  turtle  in  my  mouth,  and 
affenial  feeling  of  milk- punch  all  over  me. 
The  assurance  officers  say  that  there  was 
scarcely  such  a  thins  known  as  a  gout  pre- 
mium in  the  City  till  the  joint-stock  com- 
panies came  in ;  now  they  have  them  every 
day." 

"  Revenons  k  nos  moutons,  as  the  French 
say,  Mr.  Cutbill,"  said  Bramleigh,  gravely. 

"  If  it's  a  pun  you  mean,  and  that  we're 
to  have  another  faiotUe  of  the  same,  I  second 
the  motion." 


Bramleigh  gave  a  sicUjr  smile  as  he  rang 
the  bell ;  but  neither  the  jest  nor  the  jester 
much  pleased  him. 

"  Bring  another  bottle  of  <  Mouton/ 
Drayton,  and  f^h  glasses  "  said  he,  as  the 
butler  appeared. 

"  I'll  keep  mine,  it  is  warm  and  meUdr,*! 
said  Cutbill.  "  The  only  fault  with  that 
last  bottle  was  the  slight  chill  on  it" 

"  You  have  been  frank  with  me,  Mr. 
Cutbill,"  said  Bramleisfa,  as  soon  as  thfe 
servant  withdrew,  "  and  I  will  be  no  less  bo 
witl^  you.  I  have  retired  from  the  world 
of  business,  —  I  bave  quitted  the  active 
sphere  where  I  have  passed  some  thirty 
odd  years,  and  have  surrendered  ambition, 
either  of  money-makinff,  or  place,  or  rank, 
and  come  over  here  wiw  one  single  desire, 
one  single  wish.  —  I  want  to  see  whafs  to 
be  done  for  Ireland." 

Cutbill  lifted  his  glass  to  his  lips,  bat 
scarcely  in  time  to  hide  the  smile  of  in- 
credulous drollery  which  curled  them,,  and 
which  the  other's  quick  glance  detected. 

"There  is  nothing  to  sneer  at,  sir,  in 
what  I  said,  and  I  will  repeat  my  words. 
I  want  to  see  what's  to  be  done  for  Ire- 
land." 

"  It's  very  laudable  in  you,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,"  said  Cutbill,  gravely. 

"  I  am  well  aware  of  the  peril  incurred 
fcnr  addressing  to  men  like  yourself,  Mr. 
Cutbill,  any  opinions  — any  sentiments-— 
which    savour    of  disinterestedness    or  — 


or 


tf 


"  Poetry,"  suggested  Cutbill. 

"No,  sir;  patriotism  was  the  wqrd  I 
sought  for.  Ajid  it  is  not  by  any  means 
necessary  that  a  man  should  be  an  JrishmAn 
to  care  for  Ireland.  I  think,  sir,  there  is 
nothing  in  that  sentiment  at  least,  which 
will  move  your  ridicule." 

"  Quite  the  reverse.  I  have  drunk  *  Pros- 
perity to  Ireland'  at  public  dinners  for 
twenty  years  ;  and  in  v^  good  liquor  too, 
occasionally." 

"  I  am  happy  to  address  a  gentleman  to 
firacionsly  disposed  to  listen  to  me,"  said 
Bramleigh,  whose  face  was  now  erimsoa 
with  anger.  "  There  is  only  one  tbinff 
more  to  be  wished  for, — that  he  would 
join  some  amount  of  tmstfidness  to  bis 
politeness ;  with  that  ho  would  be  perfbet.** 

"Here  eoes  then  for  perfection," cried 
Cutbill,  gauy.  "  I'm  ready  from  this  time 
to  believe  anv  thing  you  tell  me." 

"  Sir,  I  will  not  <&aw  largely  on  the  ftwd 
you  so  generously  place  at  my  disposal.  I 
will  simply  ask  you  to  believe  me  a  man  of 
honour." 

"Only  that?  No  more  than  that  ?  " 
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*•  No  more,  I  pledge  yoa  my  word." 

"  My  dear  Branueigh,  your  return  for 
the  income-tax  is  enough  to  prove  that. 
Nothing  short  of  high  integrity  ever  pos- 
iCBsed  as  good  a  fortune  as  yours." 

"  Ton  are  speaking  of  my  foi'tnne,  Mr. 
Cutbilly  not  my  character."  • 

**  Ain*t  they  the  same  ?  Ain't  they  one 
and  the  aame  ?  Show  me  your  dividends, 
and  1  will  show  you  your  disposition  —  thafs 
as  true  as  the  Bible." 

**  I  will  not  follow  you  into  this  nice  in- 
quiry. I  will  simply  return  to  where  I 
started  from,  and  repeat,  I  want  to  do 
tombing  for  Ireland." 

^  Doit,  in  God's  name ;  and  I  hope  yoall 
like  it  when  it's  done.  I  have  known  some 
liilf-doxen  men  in  my  time  who  had  the 
flame  sort  of  ambition.  One  nff  them  tried 
aootUm-mill  on  the  Liffey,  and  they  homed 
him  down.  Another  went  in  for  patent 
ibel,  and  they  shot  his  steward.  A  third 
tried  Galway  marble,  and  thev  shot  himself. 
Bat  after  tdl  there's  more  honour  where 
there's  more  danser.  What,  may  I  ask,  is 
yonr  little  game  for  Ireland  ?  " 

*'  I  begin  to  suspect  that  a  better  time 
for  business,  Mr.  CatbiU,  might  be  an  hour 
i^r  brealdhst.  Shall  we  adjourn  till  to- 
morrow morning  ?  " 

'^  I  am  completely  at  your  orders.  For 
my  own  part,  I  never  felt  clearer  in  my  life 
than  I  do  this  minute.  I'm  ready  to  go 
into  coal  with  you,  from  the  time  of  sinking 
tlie  flhaft  to  riddling  the  slack,  my  little 
calculations  are  all  made.  I  could  address 
a  board  of  managing  directors  here  as  I  sit ; 
and  say,  what  K>r  dividend,  what  for  re- 
pairs, what  for  a  reserved  fund,  and  what 
for  the  small  robberies." 

The  unparalleled  coolness  of  the  man 
had  now  pushed  Bramleigh's  patience  to  its 
last  limit ;  but  a  latent  fear  of  what  such  a 
fellow  might  be  in  his  enmity,  restrained 
lum  and  compelled  him  to  be  cautious. 

^  What  sum  do  you  think  the  project 
wiU  reouire,  Mr.  GutbiU  ?  " 

**  I  think  about  eighty  thousand ;  but  I'd 
•ay  one  hundred  and  fif^  —  it's  always 
more  respectable.  Small  investments  are 
aeldom  liked ;  and  then  the  margin  —  the 
mamn  ia  broader." 

**  xes,  certainly;  the  margin  b  much 
broader." 

**  Fiftv-ponnd  shares,  with  a  call  of  ^ve 
ererv  thrae  months,  will  start  us.  The 
cliiet  thing  is  to  be^n  with  a  larse  hand." 
Here  he  made  a  wide  sweep  of  his  arm. 

**  For  coal  like  that  yonaer,"  said  Bram- 
leigfa,  poiottng  to  the  specimen,  **  you'd  not 
get  ten  shillings  the  ton." 


"Fifteen  — fifteen.  I'd  make  it  the  test 
of  a  man's  patriotism  to  use  it.  I'd  get  the 
Viceroy  to  bum  it,  and  the  Chief  Secretary, 
and  the  Archbishop,  and  Father  Cullen. 
I'd  heat  St  Patrick's  Irith  it,  and  the  Na- 
tional Schools.  There  could  be  no  dis- 
guise about  it ;  like  the  native  whisky,  it 
would  be  known  by  the  smell  of  the 
smoke." 

**  You  have  drawn  up  some  sort  of  pros- 
pectus?" 

**  Some  sort  of  prospectus  I  I  think  I 
have.  There's  a  document  there  on  tho 
table  mi^ht  ^  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons this  minute ;  and  the  short  and  the 
long  of  it  is,  Bramleiffh  "  —  here  he  crossed 
his  arms  on  the  table,  and  dropped  his 
voice  to  a  tone  of  ^eat  confidence  — ''  it  is 
a  good  thing  —  a  right  good  thing.  There's 
coal  there,  of  one  Kind  or  other,  ibr  five- 
and-twenty  vears,  perhaps  more.  The  real, 
I  may  say,  the  only  difficulty  of  the  whole 
scheme  will  be  to  keep  old  Culduff  from 
running  off  with  all  the  profits.  As  soon 
as  the  money  comes  rolling  in,  he'll  set  off 
shelling  it  out ;  he's  just  as  wasteful  as  he 
was  thirty  ^ears  ago." 

**  That  will  be  impossible  when  a  company 
is  once  regularly  formed." 

^  I  know  that.  I  know  that ;  but  men  of 
his  stamp  say,  '  We  know  nothing  about 
trade.  We  haven't  been  bred  up  to  office- 
stools  and  big  ledgers ;  and  when  we  want 
money,  we  get  it  how  we  can." 

**  We  can't  prevent  him  selling  ont  or 
mortgaging  his  shares.  You  mean,  in  short, 
that  be  should  not  be  on  the  direction  ?  " 
added  he. 

<'  That's  it;  that's  exactly  it, '  said  Cutbill, 
joyously. 

^*  Will  he  like  that  ?  Will  he  submit  to 
it?" 

"  Hell  like  whatever  promises  to  put  hfm 
most  speedily  into  funds;  he'll  submit  to 
whatever  threatens  to  stop  the  supplies. 
Don't  you  know  these  men  better  than  1  do, 
who  pass  lives  of  absenteeism  from  this  coun- 
try ;  how  little  they  care  how  or  whence 
money  comes,  provided  they  get  it.  They 
neither  know,  nor  want  to  know,  about  good 
or  bad  seasons,  whether  harvests  are  fine,  or 
trade  profitable ;  their  one  question  is,  *  Can 
you  answer  my  draft  at  thirty-one  days?"' 

*'  Ah,  yes ;  there  is  too  much,  far  too 
much,  of  what  you  say  in  the  world,"  said 
Bramleigh,  sighing. 

^*  These  are  not  the  men  who  want  to  do 
something  for  Ireland,"  said  the  other,  quiz- 
zically. 

'*  Sir,  it  may  save  ns  both  some  time  and 
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temper  if  I  tell  you  I  have  never  been 
« chaffed/" 

^  That  sonnds  to  me  like  a  man  saying,  I 
have  never  been  out  in  the  rain ;  but  as  it  is 
so,  there's  no  more  to  be  said." 

*' Nothing,  sir.  Positively  nothing  on  that 
head." 

**  Nor  indeed  on  any  other.  Men  in  my 
line  of  life  couldn't  get  on  without  it.  Chaff 
lubricates  business  just  the  way  grease  pils 
machinery.  There  would  be  too  much  fric- 
tion in  life  without  chaff,  Bramleigh." 

*<  I  look  upon  it  as  directly  the  opposite. 
I  regard  it  as  I  would  a  pebble  getting 
amongst  the  wheels,  and  causing  jar  and  dis- 
turbance, sir." 

*'WeI],  then,"  said  Cutbill,  emptying 
the  lait  drop  into  his  glass,  ^*  I  take  it  I  need 
not  go  over  all  the  details  you  will  find  in 
those  papers.  There  are  plans,  and  specifi- 
cations, and  estimates,  and  computations, 
showing  what  we  mean  to  do,  and  now ;  and 
as  I  really  could  add  nothing  to  the  report, 
I  suppose  I  may  wish  you  a  good  night. 

"1  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Cutbill,  if  my  ina- 
bility to  be  jocular  should  deprive  me  of  the 
pleasure  of  your  society,  but  there  are  still 
many  points  on  which  I  desire  to  be  in- 
formed." 

"  It's  all  there.  If  you  were  to  bray  me 
in  a  mortar  you  couldn't  get  more  out  of  me 
than  you'll  find  in  those  papers;  and 
whether  it's  the  heat  of  the  room,  or  the 
wine,  or  the  subject,  but  I  am  awfully 
sleepy,"  and  he  backed  this  assurance  with  a 
hearty  yawn. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  must  submit  to  your  dicta- 
tion. I  will  try  and  master  these  details 
before  I  go  to  bed,  and  we'll  take  some 
favourable  moment  to-morrow  to  talk  them 


»» 


over. 

^  That's  said  like  a  sensible  man,"  said 
Cutbill,  clapping  him  familiarly  on  the 
fl^ulder,  ana  steadying  himself  the  while  ; 
for  as  he  stood  up  to  go,  he  found  (bat  the 
wine  had  been  stronger  than  he  suspected. 
"  When  we  see  a  little  more  of  each  other, 
said  he,  in  the  oracular  tone  of  a  man 
who  had  drunk  too  much;  when  we  see  a 
Kttle  more  of  each  other,  '^  we'll  get  on 
famously.  You  know  the  world,  and  I 
know  the  world.  You  have  had  your 
dealings  with  men,  and  I  have  had  my  deal- 
ings with  men,  and  we  know  what's  what. 
Ain't  I  right,  Bramleigh  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  much  truth  in 
what  you  say." 

**  Truth,  truth,  it's  true  as  gospel.  There's 
only  one  thing,  however,  to  be  settled  be- 
tween us.    Each  must  make  his  little  con- 


cession with  reci-procity  —  reci-procity,  un't 
it?" 

^  Quite  so ;  but  I  don't  see  your  meaning." 

"  Here  it  is  then,  Bramleish ;  here's  what 
I  mean.  If  we're  to  march  together  we 
must  start  fair.  No  man  is  to  have  more 
baggage  than  his  neighbour.  If  I'm  to  give 
up  chaff,  do  you  see,  you  must  nve  up  hum- 
bug ?  If  I'm  not  to  have  my  bit  of  ran,  old 
boy,  you're  not  to  come  over  me  about  doine 
something  for  Ireland,  that's  all,"  and  with 
this  he  lounged  out,  banging  the  door  after 
him  as  he  went 

Mr.  Cutbill,  as  he  went  to  his  room,  had  a 
certain  vague  suspicion  that  he  had  drunk 
more  wine  than  was  strictly  necessary,  and 
that  the  liquor  was  not  impossibly  stronger 
than  he  haa  suspected.  He  felt,  too,  in  the 
same  vague  way,  that  there  had  been  a  pas- 
sage of  arms  between  his  host  and  hhnself, 
but  as  to  what  it  was  about,  and  who  was  the 
victor,  he  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  concep- 
tion. 

Neither  did  his  ordinary  remedy  of  pour- 
ing the  contents  of  his  water-jug  over  his 
head  aid  him  on  this  occasion.  '*  I'm  not  a 
bit  sleepy ;  nonsense,"  muttered  he,  **  so  111 
go  and  see  what  they  are  doing  in  the  smok- 
ing-room." Here  he  found  the  three  youns 
men  of  the  house  in  that  semi-thoughtfiu 
dreariness  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
captivation  of  tobacco ;  as  if  the  mass  of 
young  Englishmen  needed  anything  to 
deepen  the  nabitual  ^loom  of  their  natures, 
or  tnicken  the  slugglish  apathy  that  follows 
them  into  all  inactivity. 

"  How  joUjr,"  cried  Cutbill,  as  he  entered. 
**  I'll  be  shot  if  I  believed  as  I  came  up  the 
stairs  that  there  was  any  one  here.  You 
haven't  even  got  brandy  and  seltzer." 

*'  If  you  touch  that  bell,  they'll  bring  it," 
said  Augustus,  languidly. 

**  Some  Moselle  for  tnc,"  said  Temple,  aa 
the  servant  entered. 

"I'm  glad  you've  come.  Cutty,"  cried 
Jack ;  "  as  old  Kemp  used  to  say,  anything  is 
better  than  a  dead  calm,  even  a  mutiny." 

"  What  an  infernal  old  hurdy-gardj. 
Why  haven't  von  a  decent  piano  here,  if  yoa 
have  one  at  all  ?  "  said  Cutbill,  as  he  ran  his 
hands  over  the  keys  of  a  discordant  old  in- 
strument that  actually  shook  on  its  legs  as 
he  struck  the  cords. 

"  I  suspect  it  was  mere  accident  bronght  it 
here,"  said  Augustus.  "It  was  invalided 
out  of  the  girls'  schoolroom,  and  sent  ap 
here  to  be  got  rid  of." 

"  Sing  us  something.  Cutty,"  stud  Jack ; 
"  it  will  be  a  real  boon  at  this  moment." 

"  I'll  sing  like  a  grove  of  nightingales  Ibr 
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you,  when  I  have  wet  my  lips ;  but  I  am 
parched  in  the  mouth,  like  a  Cape  parrot. 
Tve  bad  two  hours  of  your  governor  below 
stairs.     Very  dry  work,  I  promise  you." 

**  Did  he  offer  you  nothing  to  drink  ?  " 
asked  Jack. 

"Yes,  we  had  two  bottles  of  very  tidy 
claret.     He  called  it  ^  Mouton/  " 

"  By  Jove ! "  said  *  Augustus,  **  you  must 
have  been  high  in  the  eovernor's  favour  to 
be  treated  to  his  '  Bra  Mouton.' " 

^*  We  had  a  round  with  the  gloves, 
nevertheless,"  said  Cutbill,  "  and  exchanged 
some  uffly  blows.  I  don't  exactly  know 
about  what  or  how  it  begun,  or  even  how  it 
ended ;  but  I  know  there  was  a  black  eye 
somewhere.     He's  passionate  rather." 

'*He  has  the  spirit  that  should  animate 
every  gentleman,"  said  Temple. 

'^  That's  exactly  what  I  have.  I'll  stand 
anything,  I  don't  care  what,  if  it  be  fun. 
Say  it's  a  *joke,'  and  you'll  never  see  me 
show  bad  temper ;  but  if  any  fellow  tries  it  on 
with  me  because  he  fancies  himselffi  swell,  or 
has  a  handle  to  his  name,  he'll  soon  discover 
bis  mistake.  Old  Culduff  began  that  way. 
You'd  laugh  if  you  saw  how  he  floundered 
out  of  the  swamp  afterwards." 

"  Tell  us  about  it,  Cutty,"  said  Jack  en- 
couragingly. 

'*  I  Deg  to  say  I  should  prefer  not  hearing 
anything  which  might,  even  by  inference, 
reflect  on  a  person  holding  Lord  CuldufTs 
position  in  my  profession,"  said  Temple 
naughtily. 

''Is  that  the  quarter  the  wind's  in?" 
asked  Cutbill,  with  a  not  very  sober  expres- 
•ion  in  his  face. 

*'  Sing  us  a  song.  Cutty.  It  will  be  bet- 
ter than  all  this  sparring,"  said  Jack. 

'*  What  shall  it  be  ?  "  said  Cutbill,  seating 
himself  at  the  piano,  and  running  over  the 
keys  with  no  small  skill.  "  Shall  I  describe 
my  journey  to  Ireland  ?  " 

''  Yiy  all  means  let's  hear  it,"  said  Augus- 
tas. 

^I  forget  how  it  goes.  Indeed,  some 
verses  I  was  makins  on  the  curate's  sister 
liAve  driven  the  others  out  of  my  head." 
Jack  drew  nigh,  and  leaning  over  his 
ehoulder,  whispered  something  in  his 
car 

*«  What  I "  cried  Cutbill,  staHing  up ;  *'  he 
•ays  hell  pitch  me  neck  and  crop  out  of  the 
window." 

'*  Not  unless  you  deserve  it — add  that," 
•aid  Jack  sternly. 

*'  I  must  have  an  apology  for  those  words, 
•ir.  I  shall  insist  on  your  recalling  them, 
and  expressing  your  sincere  regret  for  hav- 
ing ever  nsed  thenu" 


'*  So  you  shall.  Cutty.  I  completely  for- 
got that  this  tower  was  ninety  feet  nigh ; 
but  I'll  pitch  you  downstairs,  which  wilfd^ 
as  well." 

There  was  a  terrible  gleam  of  earnestness 
in  Jack's  eye  as  he  spoke  this  laughingly, 
which  appalled  Cutbill  far  more  than  any 
bluster,  and  he  stammered  out,  "  Let  us 
have  no  practical  jokes ;  they're  bad  taste. 
You'd  be  a  great  fool,  admiral "  —  this  was 
a  familiarity  he  occasionally  used  with  Jack 
—  "  you'd  be  a  great  fool  to  quarrel  with  me, 
I  can  do  more  with  the  fellows  at  Somerset 
House  than  most  men  going  ;  and  when  the 
day  comes  that  they'll  give  yop  a  command, 
and  you'll  want  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  to 
set  you  afloat,  Tom  Cutbill  is  not  the  worst 
man  to  know  in  the  City.  Not  to  say,  that 
if  things  go  right  down  here,  I  could  help 
you  to  something  very  snug  in  our  mine. 
Won't  we  come  out  strong  then,  eh  ? " 
Here  be  rattled  over  the  keys  once  more ; 
and  afler  humming  to  himself  for  a  second 
or  two,  burst  out  with  a  rattling,  merry  air, 
to  which  he  sung,  — 

With  crests  on  our  harness  and  breeehin, 
In  a  carriao^e  and  four  we  shall  roll. 

With  a  splendid  French-  cook  in  the  kitchen, 
If  we  only  succeed  to  find  coal, 

Coal  I 
If  wc  only  are  sure  to  find  coal. 

^  A  barcarole,  I  declare,"  said  Lord  Cul- 
duff, entering.  *'  It  was  a  good  inspiration 
led  me  up  here." 

A  jolly  roar  of  laughter  at  his  mistake 
welcomed  him;  and  Cutty,  with  an  aside, 
cried  out,  *^  He's  deaf  as  a  post,"  and  con- 
tinued, — 

If  we  marry,  we'll  marry  a  beauty, 
If  single,  we'll  try  and  control 
Our  tastes  within  limits  of  dnty, 
And  make  ourselves  jolly  wit'i  ooal. 

Coal! 
And  make  ourselves  jolly  with  coal. 

They  may  talk  of  the  mines  of  Golconda-r, 
Or  the  shafts  of  Puebla  del  Sol ; 

Bat  to  fill  a  man's  pocket,  I  wonder, 
If  there's  anythiog  equal  to  coal, 

Caall 
If  there's  anything  equal  to  coal. 

At  Naples  we'll  live  on  Chiaja, 
With  our  schooner-vacht  close  to  the  Mole, 

And  make  daily  picknickini^d  to  Baja, 
If  we  only  come  down  upon  coal, 

Coall 
If  we  only  come  down  upon  coal. 
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"  One  of  the  fishermen's  songs,"  said 
Lord  Ccdduff,  as  he  beat  time  on  the  table. 
**  I've  passed  many  a  nigbt  on  the  Bay  of 
Naples  listening  to  them." 

And  a  wild  tnmnltnous  lau^h  now  convulsed 
the  company,  and  Cutbill,  himself  over- 
whelmed by  the  absurdity,  rushed  to  the 
door,  and  made  his  escape  without  waiting 
for  more. 


CHAPTEB  Zni« 
AT  THE  COTTAGE. 

Julia  L'EsTBAiraJi  was  busilj  engaged 
in  arranging  some  flowers  in  certam  vases  in 
her  little  drawing-room,  and,  with  a  taste 
all  her  own,  drapmg  a  small  hanging  lamp 
with  creepers,  when  Jack  Bramleigh  ap- 
peared at  the  open  window,  and  leaning  on 
the  sill,  cried  out,  ^*  Good  morning." 

**  I  came  over  to  scold  you,  Julia,"  said 
he.  ^  It  was  very  cruel  of  you  to  desert  us 
last  evening,  and  we  had  a  most  dreary 
time  of  it  in  consequence." 

^i  Come  round  and  hold  this  chair  for 
me,  and  don't  talk  nonsense." 

**  And  what  are  all  these  fine  preparations 
for  ?  You  are  decking;  out  your  room  as  if 
&)T  a  village  fete,"  said  he,  not  moving  from 
his  pla^e  nor  heeding  her  request. 

"'  I  fancy  that  young  Frenchman  who  was 
here  last  night,"  said  she,  saucily,  ^  would 
have  responded  to  my 'invitation  if  I  had 
asked  him  to  hold  the  chair  I  was  standing 
on." 
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*'  I*ve  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  he,  gravely. 
**  Frenchmen  are  vastly  more  gallant  than 
we  are." 

**  Do  you  know.  Jack,"  said  she,  again  "  he 
is  most  amusing  ?  " 

"  Very  probably." 

**  And  has  sucn  a  perfect  accent ;  that 
sort  of  purring  French  one  only  hears  from  a 
Parisian." 

^*  I  am  charmed  to  hear  it." 

*^  It  charmed  me  to  hear  it,  1  assure  you. 
One  does  so  ion^  for  the  sounds  that  recall 
brifiht  scenes  and  pleasant  people ;  one  has 
such  a  zest  for  the  most  commonplace 
things  that  bring  back  the  memory  of  very 
happy  days." 

**  What  a  lucky  Frenchman  to  do  all 
this  1 " 

'*  What  a  lucky  Irish  girl  to  have  met 
with  him,*'  said  she  gaily. 

*^  And  how  did  you  come  to  know  him, 
may  I  ask  ?  " 

**  Greorge  had  been  several  times  over  to 
inquire  aiVer  him,  and  out  of  gratitude 


Count  Pracontal, —  I'm  not  sare  that  he  it 
count  though,  but  it  is  of  no  moment,  — 
made  it  a  point  to  come  here  the  first  day 
he  was  able  to  drive  out  Mr.  Longwortli 
drove  him  over  in  his  pony  carriage,  aad 
6eor]ge  was  so  pleased  with  them  both  that 
he  asked  them  to  tea  last  evening,  and  they 
dine  here  to-day." 

^  Hence  these  decorations  ?  " 

"  Precisely." 

<*What  a  brilliant  neighbourhood  we 
have  !  And  there  are  people  will  tell  you 
that  this  is  all  barbarism  here." 

"  Come  over  this  evening,  Jack,  and  hear 
M.  Praoontal  sing,  —  he  has  a  deliciooa  tenor 
voice,  —  and  you'll  never  believe  in  that 
story  of  barbarism  again.  We  had  quite  a 
little  salon  last  night" 

"  I  must  take  your  word  for  bis  attractive 
qualities,"  said  Jack,  as  his  biow  contraeted 
and  his  face  grew  darker.  ^^  I  thought  your 
brother  rather  stood  aloof  firom  Mr.  Lod^ 
worth.  I  was  scarcely  prepared  to  hear  of 
hb  inviting  him  here." 

^  So  he  did ;  but  he  found  him  so  difler* 
ent  firom  what  he  expected, — so  quiet,  so 
well-bred,  that  Greorge,  who  alwaya  is  in  a 
hurry  to  make  an  amend  when  he  thinks  he 
has  wronged  any  one,  actually  rushed  inio 
acquaintance  with  him  at  once." 

'*  And  his  nster  Julia,"  asked  Jaok,  with 
a  look  of  impertinent  ironv,  ^  was  she  too 
as  impulsive  in  her  friendship  ?  " 

**■  I  think  pretty  much  the  same." 

^  It  must  have  been  a  charming  parly." 

'*  I  flatter  myself  it  was.  T&j  stayed 
till  midniffht ;  and  M.  Pracontal  declared 
he'd  break  his  other  leg  to>moiT0W  if  it 
would  ensure  him  another  such  evening  in 
his  convalescence." 

^  Fulsome  rascal !  I  protest  it  lowers  m  j 
opinion  of  women  altogether  when  I  think 
these  are  the  fellows  that  always  meet  their 
favour." 

i«  Women  would  be  very  angratefiil    if 
they  did  not  like  the  people  who  try  to 

5 lease  them.  Now  certainly,  as  a  rule, 
ack,you  will  admit  foreignen  aresomewhai 
more  eager  aboot  this  tlun  yoa  gentlemen 
of  England." 

'^  I  nave  heard  about  as  much  of  thb  as  I 
am  likely  to  bear  wuU  from  my  distinguished 
stepmother,"  said  he  roughly,  ^^  so  doni  piish 
my  patience  further." 

"What  do  you  say  to  our  little  xofoe 
now  V  "  said  she.  *^  Have  you  overseen  ferns 
and  variegated  ivy  disposed  more  taste- 
fully V  " 

^*  I  wish  —  I  wish  "  —  he  stammered  oitt» 
and  then  seemed  unable  to  co  on. 

*''  And  what  do  you  wish  i  " 
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*^  I  SQppose  I  must  not  aay  it  You  might 
.feel  offended  besides." 

"  Not  a  bit.  Jack.  I  am  sure  it  never 
ooald  be  your  intention  to  offend  me,  and  a 
mere  blunder  could  not  do  so." 

^  Well,  III  go  round  and  tell  you  wbat  it 
is  I  wisb,"  and  with  this  he  entered  the  house 
and  passed  on  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
taking  his  place  at  one  side  of  the  fire,  while 
she  stood  at  the  other,  said  seriously,  "  I  was 
wishing,  Julia,  that  you  were  less  of  a  co- 
quette." 

<*You  don't  mean  that?"  said  she  ro- 
guishly, dropping  her  long  eyelashes,  as  she 
looked  down  immediately  after. 

*^I  mean  it  very  ^avely,  Julia.  It  is 
your  one  fault ;  but  it  is  an  immense  one." 

"  My  dear  Jack,"  said  she,  very  gravely, 
"you  men  are  such  churls  <that  you  are 
never  grateful  for  any  attempts  to  please  you 
except  they  be  limited  strictly  to  your- 
selves. You  would  never  have  dared  to 
call  any  little  devices,  by  which  I  sought  to 
amuse  or  interest  you,  coquetry,  so  long  as 
they  were  onlv  employed  on  your  own  be- 
half. My  real  offence  is  that  I  thought  the 
world  consisted  of  you  and  some  others." 

"  I  am  not  your  match  in  these  sort  of 
subtle  discussions,"  said  he,  bluntly,  *'  but  I 
know  what  I  say  is  fact." 

"  That  I'm  a  coquette  ?  "  said  she,  with 
go  much  feigned  horror  that  Jack  could 
scarcely  keep  down  the  temptation  to  laugh. 

^  Just  so ;  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  dis- 
playing some  grace  or  some  attraction,  you'd 
naif  kill  a  fellow  with  jealousy,  or  drive  him 
clean  mad  with  uncertainty.  You  insist  on 
admiration  —  or  what  you  call  *  homage/ 
which  I  trust  is  only  a  French  name  for  it, 
—  and  what's  the  end  of  it  all  ?  You  get 
plenty  of  this  same  homage;  but  —  but — 
never  mind.  I  suppose  I'm  a  fool  to  talk 
thit  way.  You're  laughing  at  me,  besides, 
all  this  while.    I  see  it  — I  see  it  in  your 


eyes.' 


"  I  wasn't  laushing.  Jack,  I  assure  you. 
I  was  simply  thinking  that  this  discovery  — 
I  mean  of  my  coquetry  —  wasn't  yours  a 
•U.  Come,  be  frank  and  own  it.  W  ho  told 
yon  I  was  a  coquette,  Jack  ?  " 

^  You  regard  me  as  too  dull-witted  to 
have  found  it  out,  do  you  ?  "  - 

"No,  Jack.  Too  honest-hearted — too 
unsuspecting,  too  generous,  to  put  an  ill- 
oonstniction  where  a  better  one  would  do  as 
well." 

**  If  you  mean  that  there  are  others  who 
agree  with  me,  you're  quite  right" 

"And  who  may  they  be?"  asked  she, 
with  a  quiet  smile.  "  Come,  I  have  a  right  to 
know." 


"  I  don't  see  the  right." 

"  Certainly  I  have.  It  would  be  very  no* 
generous  and  very  unjust  to  let  me  continue 
to  exercise  all  those  pleasing  devices  you 
have  just  stigmatiased  for  the  delectation  of 
people  who  condemn  them." 

"  Oh,  you  couldn't  help  that.  You'd  do 
it  just  to  amuse  yourselr,  as  I'm  sure  was 
the  case  yesterday,  when  you  put  forth  all 
your  captivations  for  that  stupid  old  vis* 
count." 

"Did  I?" 

"Did  you?  You  have  the  face  to  ask 
it?" 

"I  have,  Jack.  I  have  courage  for 
even  more,  for  I  will  ask  you,  was  it  not 
Marion  said  this  ?  Was  it  not  Marion  who 
was  so  severe  on  all  my  little  gracefulnesses  ? 
Well,  you  need  not  answer  if  you  don't  like* 
rU  not  press  my  question ;  but  own,  it  is  not 
fair  for  Marion,  with  every  advantage,  her 
beauty,  and  her  surroundings  "  -— — 

"  Her  what  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  would  not  use  a  French  word; 
but  I  meant  to  say,  those  accessories  which 
are  represented  by  dress,  and '  toilette,' — not 
mean  things  in  female  estimation.  With  aU 
these,  why  not  have  a  little  mercy  for  the 
poor  curate's  sister,  reduced  to  enter  the  lista 
with  very  uncouth  weapons  ?  " 

"  You  won't  deny  that  Ellen  loves  you  ?  " 
said  he,  suddenly. 

"  I'd  be  sorry,  very  sorry,  to  doubt  it;  bat 
she  never  said  I  was  a  coquette  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  she  knows  you  are,"  said  he, 
doggedly. 

"'Oh,  Jack,  I  hope  this  is  not  the  wi^ 
you  try  people  on  court-martial  ?  " 

"It's  the  fairest  way  ever  a  fellow  was 
tried;  and  if  one  doesn't  feel  him  guilty 
he'd  never  condemn  him." 

"I'd  rather  people  would  feel  less,  an4 
thing  a  little  more,  if  I  was  to  be  *  the  ac- 
cused,'"said  she  half  pettishly. 

"  You  got  that,  Master  Jack ;  that  round 
shot  was  for  you"  said  he,  not  without  some 
irritation  in  his  tone. 

"  Well,"  said  she  ^|ood-humouredly,  "  I 
believe  we  are  firing  into  eaoh  other  this 
morning,  and  I  declare  I  cannot  sea  fimr 
what." 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Julia.  You  grew  very 
cross  with  me,  because  I  accused  you  of  hi* 
ing  a  coquette,  a  chaige  you'd  have  tbooght 
pretty  lightly  of,  if  you  hadn't  known  it  was 
deserved." 

"  Might  there  not  have  been  another  rea» 
son  for  the  crossness,  supposing  it  to  have 
existed  ?  "  said  slie  quietly. 

"  I  cannot  imagine  one ;  at  least,  I  can't 
imagine  what  reason  you  point  at." 
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"  Simply  this,"  said  she,  half  carelessly, 
*<  that  it  could  have  been  no  part  of  your 
duty  to  have  told  me  so." 

**  You  mean  that  it  was  a  great  liberty  on 
my  part  —  an  unwarrantable  liberty  ?  " 

•'  Something  like  it." 

**  That  the  terms  which  existed  between 
us"-*- and  now  he  spoke  with  a  tremulous 
Toice,  and  a  look  of  much  agitation  — 
*<  could  not  have  warranted  my  daring  to  point 
out  a  fault,  even  in  your  manner ;  lor  1  am 
8|ire,  after  all,  your  nature  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it?" 

She  nodded,  and  was  silent. 

*<  That's  pretty  plain,  anyhow,"  said  he, 
moving  towards  the  table,  where  he  had 
placed  hb  hat  "  It's  a  sharp  lesson  to  give 
a  fellow  though,  all  the  more  when  he  was 
unprepared  for  it." 

**You  forget  that  the  first  sharp  lesson 
came  from  you" 

"  All  true ;  there's  no  denying  it."  He 
took  up  his  hat  as  she  spoke,  and  moved, 
half  awkwardly,  towards  the  window.  "  I 
had  a  message  for  you  from  the  girls,  if  I 
could  only  remember  it  Do  you  happen 
to  guess  what  it  was  about  ?  " 

She  shrugsed  her  shoulders  slightly  as  a 
negative,  and  was  silent. 

**  111  be  shot  if  I  can  think  what  it  was," 
muttered  he ;  '*  the  chances  are,  however,  it 
was  to  ask  you  to  do  something  or  other, 
and  as,  in  your  present  temper,  that  would 
be  hopeless,  it  matters  little  that  I  have 
ftmytten  it" 

She  made  no  answer  to  this  speech,  but 
quietly  occupied  herself  arranging  a  braid 
of  her  hair  that  had  just  fallen  down. 

"  Miss  L'Estranee  I "  said  he,  in  a  haughty 
and  somewhat  bold  tone. 

"Mr.  Bramlei^h,"  replied  she,  turning 
and  facing  him  with  perrect  gravity,  though 
her  tremulous  lip  ana  sparkling  eye  showed 
what  the  effort  to  seem  serjous  cost  her. 

'*  If  you  will  condescend  to  be  real,  to  be 
natoral,  for  about  a  minute  and*  a  half,  it 
may  save  us,  or  at  least  one  of  us,  a  world 
of  trouble  and  unhappiness." 

**  It's  not  a  very  conrtSBous  supposition  of 
yours  that  implies  I  am  unreal  or  unnatural," 
said  she,  calmly ;  "  but  no  matter,  go  on.;  say 
what  you  desire  to  say,  and  you  shall  find  me 
pretty  attentive." 

**  What  I  want  to  say  is  this,  then,"  said 
he,  approaching  where  she  stood,  and  lean- 
ing one  arm  on  the  chimney  close  to  where 
her  own  arm  was  resting ;  "  I  wanted  to  tell 
—  no,  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  if  the  old  rela- 
tions between  us  are  to  be  considered  as  by- 
gone ?  —  if  I  am  to  go  away  firom  this  to-day, 
believing  that  all  I  nave  ever  said  to  you, 


all  that  you  heard  — for  you  did  hear  me* 
Julia  ?  " 

"  Julia  I "  repeated  she,  in  mock  amase- 
ment.  "  What  liberty  is  this,  sir  ?  "  and  she 
almost  laughed  out  as  she  spoke. 

**  I  knew  well  how  it  would  be,"  said  be 
angrily.  "  There  is  a  heartless  levity  in 
your  nature  that  nothing  represses.  I  asked 
you  to  be  serious  for  one  bnef  instant" 

"  And  you  shalffind  that  I  can,"  said  she 
quickly.  "  If  I  have  not  been  more  so  hith- 
erto, it  has  been  in  mercy  to  yonrself." 

"  In  mercy  to  me  ?  To  me  I  Wliat  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

**  Simply  this.  You  came  here  to  give 
me  a  lesson  this  morning.  But  it  was  at 
your  sistor's  suggestion.  It  was  her  criticism 
that  prompted  you  to  the  task.  I  i*ead  it 
all.  I*  saw  how  ill-prepared  you  were. 
You  have  mistaken  some  things,  forgotten 
others ;  and,  in  fact,  you  showed  me  that  you 
were  far  more  anxious  I  should  exculpate 
myself  than  that  you  yourself  should  be  Che 
victor.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  was 
really  annoyed — seriously  annoyed,  at  what 
you  said  to  me ;  and  I  called  in  what  yoa 
are  so  polite  as  to  style  my  *•  levity '  to  help 
me  through  my  difficulty.  Now,  however, 
vou  have  made  me  serious  enough ;  and  it  is 
in  this  mood  I  say,  DonH  charge  yourself 
another  time  with  such  a  mission.  Reprove 
whatever  yob  like,  but  let  it  come  from 
yourself.  Don't  think  lightheartedneas  — 
I'll  not  say  levity  —  bad  in  morals,  because 
it  may  be  bad  in  taste.  There's  a  lesson  for 
you,  sir."  And  she  held  out  her  hand  as  if  in 
reconciliation. 

"  But  you  haven't  answered  my  question, 
Julia,"  said  he,  tremulously. 

"  And  what  was  your  question  ?  " 

tt  I  asked  you  if  the  past  —  if  all  that  had 
taken  place  between  us  —  was  to  be  now  for- 
gotten ?  " 

"I  declare  here  is  George,"  said  she^ 
bounding  towards  the  window  and  opening 
it  **  What  a  splendid  fish,  Geor^  I  Did 
you  take  it  yourself?  " 

"  Yes,  and  he  cost  me  the  top  joint  of  mv 
rod ;  and  I'd  have  lost  him  after  all  if  La^- 
erty  had  not  waded  out  and  landed  hiss. 
I'm  between  two  minds,  Julia,  whether  III 
send  him  up  to  the  Bramteighs." 

She  put  ner  finger  to  her  lip  to  impose 
caution,  and  said,  *'The  admiral"-^ the 
nickname  by  which  Jack  was  known  —  ^'  is 
here." 

"  All  right,"  replied  L'Estranee.  **  Well 
try  and  keep  him  for  dinner,  and  eat  the  fish 
at  home."  He  entered  as  he 
^  Where's  Jack  ?  Didn't  yoa  say  be 
here?" 
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"  So  be  was  when  I  spoke.  He  must  have 
slippisd  away  without  my  seeing  it.  He  is 
reaUy  gone." 

'*  I  bear  he  is  gazetted ;  appointed  to  some 
ship  on  a  foreign  station.  Did  he  tell  you 
of&V- 

*^  Not  a  word.  Indeed,  he  had  little  time, 
for  we  did  nothing  but  squabble  since  he 
came  in." 

^*  It  was  Harding  told  me.  He  said  that 
Jack  did  not  seem  overjoyed  at  his  good 
luck ;  and  declared  that  he  was  not  quite 
sore  he  would  accept  it." 

**  Indeed,"  said  she,  thoughtfully. 

'^That's  not  the  only  news.  Colonel 
Bramlei^h  was  summoned  to  town  by  a  tele- 
gram this  morning,  but  what  about  I  didn't 
Lear.  If  Harding  knew  —  and  I'm  not  sure 
tliat  he  did  —  he  was  too  discreet -to  tell. 
But  I'm  not  at  the  end  of  my  tidings.  It 
seems  they  have  discovered  coal  on  Lord 
CuMuff's  estate,  and  a  great  share  companv 
18  going  to  be  formed,  and  untold  wealth 
to  be  distributed  amongst  the  subscribei;?.  " 

^*  I  wonder  why  Jack  did  not  tell  me  he 
was  going  away  ?  "  said  she. 

^  Perhaps  he  does  not  intend  to  go ;  per- 
haps the  colonel  has  gone  up  to  try  and  get 
something  better  for  him ;  perhaps  "  — » 

^  Any  perhaps  will  do,  George,"  said  she, 
like  one  willing  to  change  the  theme. 
**  What  do  you  say  to  my  decorations  ?  Have 
you  no  compliments  to  make  me  on  my  ex- 
quisite taste  ?  " 

**  Harding  certainly  thinks  well  of  it," 
taid  he,  not  heeding  her  question. 

••  Thinks  well  of  what,  tteorge  ?  •* 

<*  He's  a  shrewd  fellow,"  continued  he ; 
**  and  if  he  deems  the  investment  good 
enough  to  venture  his  own  money  in,  I  sus- 
pect, Ju,  we  might  risk  ours." 

**  I  wish  yon  would  tell  me  what  you  are 
talking  about ;  for  aU  this  is  a  perfect  riddle 
to  me." 

**  It's  about  vesting  your  two  thousand 
pounds,  Julia,  which  now  return  about  sev- 
enty pounds  a  year,  in  the  coal  speculation. 
That's  what  I  am  thinking  of.  Harding 
•ays,  that  taking  a  very  low  estimate  of  the 
success,  there  ought  to  be  a  profit  on  the 
shares  of  fifteen  per  cent  In  fact,  he  said 
lie  wouldn't  go  into  it  himself  for  less." 

"  Vhy,  George,  why  did  he  say  this  ? 
Is  there  anything  wrong  or  immoral  about 
coal?" 

*'  Tr^  and  be  serious  for  one  moment, 
Ju,"  said  he,  with  a  sliffht  touch  of  irrita- 
tion in  his  voice.  '*  What  Harding  evi- 
dently meant  was,  that  a  speculative  enter- 
prise was  not  to  be  deemed  good  if  it  yield- 


ed less.  These  shrewd  men,  I  believe,  never 
lay  out  their  money  without  large  profit." 

"  And,  my  dear  Greorge,  why  come  and 
consult  me  about  these  things  r  Can  you 
imagine  more  hopeless  ignorance  than 
mine  fnust  be  on  all  such  questions  ?  '* 

"  You  can  understand  that  a  sum  of  motl- 
ey yielding  three  hundred  a  year  is  more 
profitably  employed  than  when  it  only  re- 
turned seventy." 

"Yes;  I  think  my  intelligence  can  rise 
to  that  height" 

'*  And  you  can  estimate,  also,  what  in- 
increase  of  comfort  we  should  have  if  our 

{)resent  income  were  to  be  more  than  doub- 
ed,  —  which  it  would  be  in  this  way  ?  " 

"  Pd  deem  it  positive  aflSuence,  Creorge." 

"  That's  all  I  want  you  to  comprehend. 
The  next  question  is  to  get  Yickdrs  to  con- 
sent ;  he  is  the  surviving  trustee,  and  you*Il 
have  to  write  to  him,  Ju.  It  will  come  bet- 
ter firom  you  than  me,  and  say  —  what  you 
can  say  with  a  safe  conscience  —  that  we 
are  miserably  poor,  and  that,  though  we 
pinch  and  save  in  every  way  we  can, 
there's  no  reaching  the  end  of  the  year 
without  a  deficit  in  the  budget." 

**  I  used  that  unlucky  phrase  once  before, 
George,  and  he  replied,  *  Why  don't'  you 
cut  down  the  estimates  ? ' " 

"  I  know  he  did.  The  old  curmudgeon 
meant  I  should  sell  Nora,  and  he  has  a  son, 
a  gentleman  commoner  at  Cambridge,  that 
spends  more  in  wine-parties  than  our  whole 
income." 

"  But  it's  his  own,  George.  It  is  not  oar 
monev  he  is  wasting." 

**  Of  course  it  is  not ;  but  does  that  ex- 
empt him  from  all  comment?  Not  that 
it  matters  to  us,  however,"  added  he,  in  a 
lighter  tone.  "  Sit  down,  and  try  what 
you  can  do  with  the  old  fellow..  You  used 
to  be  a  great  pet  of  his  once  on  a  time." 

"  Yes,  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  I 
had  even  twenty  thousand  pounds,  he 
didn't  know  a  girl  he'd  rather  have  for  a 
daughter-in-law." 

'« He  didn't  tell  you  that,  Ju  ? "  said 
L'Estrange,  growing  almost  purple  with 
shame  and  rage  together. 

"  I  pledge  you  my  word  he  said  it" 

"  And  what  did  you  say  ?  What  did  yon 
do?" 

"  I  wiped  my  eyes  with  my  handker- 
chief, and  told  nim  it  was  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I  felt  the  misery  of  being  poor." 

"  And  I  wager  that  you  burst  out  laugb- 
ing." 

**  I  did,  George.  I  laughed  till  my  sides 
ached.    I  laughed  till  he  rushed  oat  of  the 
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room  in  a  fit  of  passion,  and  I  declavQ»  I 
don't  think  he  ever  spoke  ten  words  to  me 
after." 

"  This  gives  me  scant  hope  of  your  chance 
of  success  with  him.'' 

"1  don't  know,  George.  All.  this  hap- 
pened ten  months  ago,  when  he  came  down 
nere  for  the  snipe-shooting.  He  may  haye 
forgiven,  or,  better  still,  forgotten  it.  In 
any  case,  tell  me  exactly  what  I'm  to  write, 
and  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  with  him." 

"  You're  to  say  that  your  brother  has 
just  heard  from  a  person,  m  »whom  he  pla- 
ces the  most  perfect  confidence,  say  Hard- 
ing, In  short  —  Colonel  Bramleigh's  agent 
—  that  an  enterprise  which  will  shortly  be 
opened  here  ofiers  an  admirable  opportuni- 
tj  of  investment,  and  that  as  your  small 
&rtune  in  Consols  " 

"  In  what  y  " 

''No  matter.  Say  that  as  your  t#o 
thousand  pounds,  —  which  now  yield  an 
interest  of  seventy,  could  secure  you  an  in- 
come ftiUy  four  times  that  sum,  you  hope 
he  will  ffive  his  consent  to  withdraw  the 
money  from  the  Funds,  and  employ  it  in 
this  speculation.  I'd  not  say  speculation, 
I'd  csul  it  mine  at  once  —  coal-mme," 

^  But  if  I  own  this  money  why  must  I 
ask  Mr.  Vickars'  leave  to  make  use  of  it  as 
I  please  ?  " 

''  He  b  your  trustee,  and  the  law  gives  him 
this  power,  Ju,  till  you  are  nineteen,  which 
you  wilt  not  be  till  May  next" 

'*  Hell  scarcely  be  disagreeable,  when  his 
opposition  must  end  in  five  months." 

"^  That's  what  I  think  too,  but  before  that 
five  months  run  over  the  share  list  may  be 
fiJled,  and  these  debentures  be  probably 
double  the  present  price." 

''  I'm  not  sure  I  understand  your  reason- 
ing, but  I'll  go  and  write  my  letter,  and  you 
shall  see  if  I  have  said  all  that  you  wished." 


CHAPTEB    XIY. 
OFFICIAL  C0NFIDBNC£8. 

Lord  Culduff  accompanied  Colonel 
Branoleigh  to  town.  He  wanted  a  renew- 
al of  his  leave,  and  deemed  it  better  to  see 
the  head  of  the  department  in  person  than 
to  address  a  formal  demand  to  the  office. 
Colonel  Bramleis;h,  too,  thought  that  his 
lordship's  presence  might  be  useful  when 
the  day  of  action  ha'i  arrived  respecting 
the  share  com[)any  —  a  Lord  in  the  City 
having  as  palpable  a  weight  as  the  most 
£ivourable  news  that  ever  sent  up  the  Funds. 

When  they  reached  London  they  separ- 


ated, Bramleigh  taking  up  his  quarters  in 
the  Burlinston,  while  Lord  Culduff — on 
pretence  of  running  down  to  some  nobl^ 
duke's  villa  neur  Richmond  —  snugly  in- 
stalled himself  in  a  very  modest  lodging  off 
St.  James's  Street,  where  a  former  valet 
acted  as  his  cook  and  landlord,  and  on  days 
of  dining  out  assbtedat  the  wonderful  toilet, 
whose  success  was  alike  the  marvel  and  the 
6nvy  of  Culduff's  contemporaries. 

Though  a  man  of  several  clubs,  his  lord- 
ship's favourite  haunt  was  a  small  unimpofr- 
ing-lookin^  house  close  to  St.  James's 
Square,  cmled  the  *'  Plenipo."  Its  members 
were  all  diplomatists,  nothins  below  the 
head  of  a  mission  being  eligible  for  baUot. 
A  masonic  mystery  pervaded  all  the  doings 
of  that  austere  temple,  whose  dinners  were 
reported  to  be  exquisite,  and  whose  cellar 
had  such  a  fame  that "  Plenipo  Lafitte  "  had 
a  European  reputation. 

Now,  veteran  asylums  have  many  things 
recommendatory  about  them,  but  from 
Greenwich  and  the  Invalides  downwards 
there  is  one  especial  vice  that  clings  to  them 
—  they  are  haupts  of  everlasting:  complaint* 
The  men  who  frequent  them  all  belong  to 
the  past,  their  sympathies,  their  associations, 
their  triumphs  and  successes,  all  pertain  to 
the  bygone.  Harping  eternally  over  the 
frivolity,  the  emptiness,  and  sometimes  the 
vulgarity  of  the  present,  they  urge  each 
other  on  to  most  exaggerated  notions  of  the 
time  when  they  were  young,  and  a  depreca- 
tory estimate  of  the  world  then  around 
them. 

It  is  not  alone  that  the  days  of  good  din- 
ners and  good  conversation  have  passed 
away,  but  even  good  manners  have  gone, 
and,  more  strangely  too,  good  looks.  **  I 
protest  you  don't  see  such  women  now  "  — 
one  of  these  bewigged  and  rouged  old  deb- 
auchees would  say,  as  he  gazed  at  the  slow 
procession  moving  on  to  a  drawing-room,  and 
his  compeers  would  concur  with  him,  and 
wonderingly  declare  that  the  thing  was  in- 
explicable. 

In  the  sombre-looking  breakfast-room  of 
this  austere  temple,  Lora  Culduff  sat  read- 
ing The  Times.  A  mild  soft  rain  was  fkll- 
ing  without;  the  water  dripping  tepid  and 
dirty  through  the  heavy  canopy  of  a  London 
fog ;  and  a  large  coal  nre  blazed  within,  — 
that  fierce  furnace  which  seems  so  congenial 
to  English  taste ;  not  impossibly  because  it 
recalls  the  factory  and  the  smelting-house  — 
the  ^* sacred  fire"  that  seems  to  in^Kie 
patriotism  by  the  suggestion  of  industry. 

Two  or  three  others  sat  at  tables  throngk 
the  room,  all  so  wonderfully  alike  in  dress, 
feature,  and  general  appearance,  that  they 
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Bkoalt  seemed  reproductions  of  the  same 
figure  by  a  series  of  mirrors ;  but  tbey  were 
priests  of  the  same  *^  caste,"  whose  forms  of 
thought  and  exjNreanon  were  precisely  the 
same,  —  and  thus  as  they  dropped  their 
scant  remarks  on  the  topics  of  the  aay,  there 
was  not  an  observation  or  a  phrase  of  one 
that  might  not  have  fallen  from  any  (tf  the 
others. 

'*  So,"  cried  one^  "'  th^'re  going  to  send 
the  Grand  Cross  to  the  Duke  of  Hochmar- 
Highen.  That  will  be  a  special  mission.  I 
wonder  whoMl  get  it  ?  " 

*'  Cloudesley,  I'd  say,"  observed  another ; 
**he's  always  on  the  watch  for  anything 
that  comes  into  the  *  extraordinaries.'" 

"  It  will  not  be  Cloudesley/'  said  a  third. 
^  He  stayed  away  a  year  and  eight  months 
when  they  sent  him  to  TVipoli,  and  there 
was  a  rare  jaw  about  it  for  the  estimates." 

^  Hochmaringhen  is  near  Baden,  and  not 
a  bad  place  for  the  summer,"  said  Culduff. 
**  The  duchess,  I  think,  was  daughter  of  the 
Margravine." 

**  Niece,  not  daughter,"  said  a  stem-look- 
ing man,  who  never  turned  his  eyes  fVom 
his  newspaper. 

**  Niece  or  daughter,  it  matters  little 
which,"  said  Culduff,  irritated  at  correction 
on  such  a  point. 

"  I  protest  I'd  rather  take  a  turn  in  South 
Africa,"  cried  another,  ^  than  accept  one  of 
those  missions  to  Central  Qermany." 

**  You're  right,  Upton,"  said  a  voice  from 
the  end  of  the  room,  '*  the  cookery  is  in* 
saflTerable." 

**  And  the  hours.  Ton  retire  to  bed  at 
ten." 

*'  And  the  ceremonial.  Bloante  never 
threw  off  the  lumbago  he  got  from  bowing 
at  the  court  of  Bratensdorf." 

'*  They're  ignoble  sort  of  things,  at  the 
best,  and  should  never  be  imposed  on  diplo- 
matic men.  These  investitures  should  al- 
ways be  entrusted  to  court  functionaries," 
said  Culduff,  haughtily.  *^  If  I  were  at  the 
head  of  F.  O.  I'd  refbse  to  charge  one  of  the 
*•  line '  with  such  a  mission." 

And  now  something  that  almost  verged 
on  an  animated  discussion  ensued  as  to 
what  was  and  what  was  not  the  real  prov- 
ince of  diplomacy;  a  majority  inchning 
to  the  opinion  that  it  was  derogatory  to  the 
hinrh  dignity  of  the  calling  to  meddle  with 
wHHt,  at  best,  was  the  function  of  the  mere 
courtier. 

'*  Is  that  Culduff  driving  away  in  that 
cab  ? "  cried  one,  as  be  stood  at  the  win- 
dow. 

**  He  has  carried  away  my  hat,  I  see,  by 


mistake,"  said  another.    *<  What  b  he  np  to 
at  this  hour  of  the  morning  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  can  guess,"  said  the  grim  indi- 
vidual who  had  corrected  him  in  the  matter 
of  genealogy ;  ^'  he's  off  to  F.  O.,  to  ask  fi^r 
the  special  mission  he  has  just  declared  that 
none  of  us  should  stoop  to  accept." 

*' You've  hit  it,  Grindesley,"  cried  an- 
other.   ^  I'll  wager  a  pony  you're  right.* 

«<  It's  so  like  him." 

^  After  all,  it's  the  sort  of  thing  he's  best 
up  to.  La  Ferronaye  told  me  he  was  the 
best  master  of  the  ceremonies  in  Europe." 

**  Why  oome  amongst  us  at  all,  then  V 
Why  not  get  himself  made  a  gold-stick,  and 
follow  the  instincts  of  bis  genius  ?  " 

**  Well,  I  believe  he  wants  it  badly,"  said 
one  who  affected  a  tone  of  half  kindliness. 
**  They  tell  me  he  has  not  eight  hundred  a 
year  left  him." 

^  Not  ibur.  I  doubt  if  he  could  lay  claim 
to  three." 

'*  He  hever  had  in  his  best  day  above 
fbur  or  five  thousand,  though  he  tells  you 
of  his  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight." 

^  He  had  cmginally  about  six ;  but  he 
slwajrs  lived  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  fifteen, 
and  m  mere  ostentation  toa" 

*'So  I've  always  heard."  And  tiien 
there  fbUowed  a  number  of  little  anecdotes 
of  Culduff's  selfishness,  his  avarice,  his 
meanness,  and  such  like,  told  with  such 
exactitude  as  to  show  that  every  act  of 
these  men's  lives  was  scrupnloui^ly  watched, 
and  when  occasion  offered  mercilessly,  re- 
oordedi 

While  they  thus  sat  in  judgment  over 
him.  Lord  Culduff  himself  was  seated  at  a 
fire  in  a  dingy  old  room  in  Downing  Street, 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
opposite  him.  They  were  talking  in  a  tone 
of  easy  familiarity,  as  men  might  who  occu- 
pied the  same  social  station,  a  certain  air 
of  superioritT,  however,  being  alwa^  ap- 
parent in  the  manner  of  the  nuniater 
towards  the  subordinate. 

^'  I  don't  think  you  can  ask  this,  Culduff," 
■aid  the  great  man,  as  he  puffed  his  cigar 
tranquilly  in  firont  of  him.  *'  You've  had 
three  of  these  special  missions  already." 

^  And  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  was 
the  one  man  in  England  who  knew  how  to 
do  thf'm." 

**We  dont  dispute  the  way  you  did 
them ;  we  only  sav  all  the  prizes  in  the 
wheel  should  not  fail  to  the  same  man." 

"  You  have  had  my  proxy  for  the  last 
five  years." 

'*  And  we  have  acknowledged  the  sup^ 

Srt —  acknowledged  it  by  more  than  pfO> 
•ionit" 
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''  I  can  only  say  this,  that  if  I  had  been 
with  the  other  side,  I'd  have  met  somewhat 
different  treatment." 

^  Don't  believe  it,  Gulduff.  Every  iiarty 
that  18  in  power  inherits  its  share  of  obliga- 
tions. We  have  never  disowned  those  we 
owe  to  you." 

<*  And  why  am  I  refused  this,  then  ?  " 

"  If  you  wanted  other  reasons  than  those 
I  have  given  you,  I  might  be  able  to  adduce 
them  —  not  willingly  indeed,  but  under 
pressure,  and  especially  in  strict  confi- 
dence." 

"  Reasons  against  my  having  the  mis- 
sion?" 

*'  Reasons  against  your  having  the  mis- 
sion." 

"You  amaze  me,  my  lord.  I  almost 
doubt  that  I  have  heard  you  aright  1 
must,  however,  insist  on  your  explaining 
yourself.  Am  I  to  understand  that  there 
are  personal  grounds  of  unfitness?" 

Tne  other  bowed  In  assent. 

"  Have  the  kindness  to  let  me  know 
them."    - 

«'  First  of  all,  Culduff,  this  is  to  be  a 
fieimily  mission  —  the  duchess  is  a  connec- 
tion of  our  own  royal  house  — -  and  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  display  and  consequent  ex- 
pense will  be  required.  Your  fortune  does 
not  admit  of  this." 

"  Push  on  to  the  more  cogent  reason,  my 
lord,"  said  Culduff,  stiffly. 

"  Here,  then,  is  the  more  cogent  reason. 
The  court  has  not  forgotten  —  what  possi- 
bly the  world  may  have  forgotten  —  some 
of  those  passages  in  your  life  for  which  you, 
perhaps,  have  no  other  remorse  than  tbat 
they  are  not  likely  to  recur;  and  as  you 
have  given  no  hostages  for  good  behaviour. 
in  the  shape  of  a  wife,  the  court,  I  say,  is 
sore  to  veto  your  appointment.  You  see 
it  all  as  clearly  as  I  do." 

"  So  far  as  I  do  see,"  said  Culduff,  slowly, 
^  the  first  objection  is  my  want  of  fortune, 
the  second,  my  want  of  a  wife  ?  " 
♦*  Exactly  so." 

"  Well,  my  lord,  I  am  able  to  meet  each 
of  these  obstacles ;  my  agent  has  just  dis- 
covered coal  on  one  oT  my  best  estates. 
and  I  am  now  in  town  to  make  arrange- 
ments on  a  large  scale  to  develop  the 
source  of  wealth.  As  to  the  second  disa 
bility,  I  shall  pledge  myself  to  present  the 
Viscountess  Culduff  at  the  next  drawing- 
room." 

"  Married  already  ?  " 

"  No,  but  I  may  be  within  a  few'  weeks. 

In  ^ct,  I  mean  to  plnce  myself  in  sach  a 

position,  that  no  one  holding  jrour  office 

can  pass  me  over  by  a  pretext,  or  affect  to 


ignore  my  claim  by  affirming  that  I  labour 
under  a  disabiUtv." 

**  This  sounds  like  menace,  does  it  not  ?  " 
said  the  other  as  he  threw  his  cigar  impa- 
tiently from  him. 

*'  A  mere  protocol,  my  lord,  to  denote  in- 
tention." 

«  Well,  ril  submit  your  name.  Ill  go 
further,  — ril  support  it.  Don't  leave 
town  for  a  day  or  two.  Call  on  Beadles- 
worth  and  see  Repsley;  tell  him  what 
you've  said  to  me.  If  you  could  promise 
it  was  one  of  his  old  maiden  sisters  that 
you  thought  of  making  Lady  Culduff,  the 
thing  could  be  clenched  at  once, — but  I 
take  it,  you  have  other  views  ?  " 
"I  have  other  views,"  said  he  gravely. 
**  I'm  not  indiscreet,  and  I  shall  not  ask  yon 
more  on  that  head.  By  the  way,  isn't  your 
leave  up,  or  nearly  up  ?  " 

**  It  expired  on  Wednesday  kst,  and  I 
want  it  renewed  for  two  months." 

"  Of  course,  if  we  send  you  on  this  mis- 
sion, you'll  not  want  the  leave?  I  had 
something  else  to  say.  What  was  it  ?  " 
"  I  have  not  the  very  vaguest  idea." 
**  Oh  I  I  remember.  It  was  to  recom- 
mend you  not  to  take  your  wife  from  the 
stage.  There's  a  strong  prejudice  in  a 
certain  quarter  as  to  that,  —  in  fact,  I  may 
say  it  couldn't  be  got  over." 

**  I  may  relieve  you  of  any  apprehensions 
on  that  score.  Indeed,  I  don't  know  what 
fact  in  my  life  should  expose  me  to  the 
mere  suspicion." 

"  Nothing,  —  nothing,  —  except  that  im- 
pulsive  generosity  of  your  disposition,  which 
might  lead  you  to  do  what  other  men 
would  stop  short  to  count  the  cost  of." 

*^  It  would  never  lead  me  to  derogate,  my 
lord,"  said  he  proudly  as  he  took  his  hat, 
and  bowing  haughtily  left  the  room. 

**  The  greatest  ass  in  the  whole  career,  and 
the  word  is  a  bold  one,"  said  the  Minister 
as  the  door  closed.  **  Meanwhile,  I  mtwt 
send  in  his  name  for  this  mission,  which  he 
is  fully  equal  ta  What  a  happy  arrange- 
ment It  is,  that  in  an  age  when  our  flunkies 
aspire  to  be  gentlemen,  there  are  gentle- 
men who  ask  nothing  better  than  to  be 
flunkies  t " 


OHAPTEB  XV. 
WITH  HIS   LAWYER. 

Though  Colonel    Bramleigh's  visit    to 
town  was  supposed  to  be  in  furtherance  of 
that  speculation  by  which  Lonl    Culduff 
calculated  on  wealth  and  splendour,  he  h«d 
really  another  object,  and  while  Culduff  im- 
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agined  him  to  be  bnsjiB  the  Cify,  and 
deep  in  shares  and  stock  lists,  he  wae  closely 
closeted  with  his  lawyer,  and    earnestly 

Soring  over  a  mass  of  time-wom  letters  and 
ocnments,  carefully  noting  down  dates, 
docketing,  and  annotating,  in  a  way  that 
showed  what  importance  he  attached  to  the 
task  before  him. 

**  I  tell  yon  what,  Sedley,"  said  he*  as  he 
threw  his  pen  disdainihlly  from  him,  and 
lay  back  in  his  chai^  **  the  whole  of  this 
move  is  a  party  dodge.  It  is  [>art  and 
parcel  of  that  vile  pecsecntion  with  which 
the  Tory  faction  puisaed  me  during  my 
late  canvass.  You  remember  their  vulgar 
allusions  to  my  fitther  the  brewer,  and  their 
coarae  jest  about  my  frothy  oratory  ?  This 
attack  is  but  the  second  act  of  we  same 
drama/' 

**  I  don't  think  so,"  mildly  rejoined  the 
other  party.  *^  Conflicts  are  sharp  enough 
while  the  struggle  lasts;  but  they  raray 
carry  their  bitterness  beyond  the  day  m 

^^  That  is  an  agjaufs  view  of  the  matter," 
said  Bramleigh,  with  asperity.  '^  The  agent 
always  persists  in  believing  the  whole  thing 
a  shtun  fight ;  but  though  men  do  talk  a 
great  deau  of  rot  and  hutnbug  about  their 
principles  on  the.  busting  ueir  personal 
feelii^  are  just  as  real,  just  as  acute,  and 
occasionally  just  as  painful,  as  on  any  occa- 
sion in  their  lives ;  and  I  repeat  to  you,  the 
trumped-up  claim  of  this  foreigner  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  pece  of  party  malig- 
nity." 

**  I  cannot  agree  with  you.  The  corres- 
pondence we  have  just  been  looking  at 
shows  how  upwards  of  forty  years  ago  the 
same  pretensions  were  put  forward,  and  a 
man  calling  himself  Montage-Evelyn 
Bramleigh  declared  he  was  the  nghtiul  heir 
to  your  estates." 

^  A  rightful  heir  whose  claims  conkl  be 
always  compromised  by  a  ten-pound  note 
was  scarcely  very  dangerous." 

"  Why  make  anv  compromise  at  all  if 
the  fellow  was  clearly  an  impostor  ?  " 

^  For  the  very  reason  that  you  yourself 
now  counsel  a  similar  couise :  to  avoid  'the 
scandal  of  a  public  triaL  To  escape  all 
those  insolent  comments  which  a  party 
press  18  certain  to  pass  on  a  political  oppo- 
nent" 

^^  That  could  scarcely  have  been  appre- 
hended from  the  Bramleigh  I  speak  of,  who 
was  deariy  poor,  illiterate,  and  friendless ; 
whereas  the  present  man  has,  from  some 
•ooi^e  or  other,  funds  to  engage  eminent 
eounsel  and  retain  one  of  the  jGurst  men  at 
the  bar." 


"  I  protest,  Sediey,  you  puzzle  me,"  said 
Bramleigh,  with  an  angry  sparkle  in  his 
eye.  ^  *'  A  few  moments  back  you  treated 
all  this  pretension  as  a  mere  pretext  for  ex- 
torting money,  and  now  you  talk  of  this 
fellow  and  his  claim,  as  subjects  that  may 
<me  day  be  matter  for  the  decision  of  a 
jury.  Can  you  reconcile  two  views  so  dia- 
metrically opposite  ?  " 

^  I  think  1  can.  It  is  at  law  as  in  war. 
The  feint  may  be  carried  on  to  a  real  atr 
tack  whenever  the  position  assailed  be  pos- 
sessed of  ^an  over-confidence  or  but  illAie- 
fended.  It  might  be  easy  enough,  perhaps,  to 
deal  with  this  man.  Let  him  have  some  small 
success,  however ;  let  him  gain  a  verdict,  for 
instance,  in  one  of  those  petty  suits  for  eject- 
menty  and  his  case  at  once  becomes  fiinnid- 
able." 

"  All  this/'  said  Bramleigh,  <^  proceeds  on 
the  assnmptiim  that  there  is  something  in 
the  feUowa  claim  ?  " 

**  Unquestionably." 

"I  declare,"  said  Bramleigh,  rising  and 
pacinjB^  the  room,  *^  I  have  not  temper  for 
this  discussion.  My  mind  has  not  been  dis- 
ciplined to  that  degree  of  refinement  that  I 
can  accept  a  downright  swindle  as  a  de- 
mand founded  on  justice." 

**  Let  us  prove  it  a  swindle,  and  there  is 
an  end  of  it." 

^'  And  will  you  tdl  me,  sir,"  said  he  pas- 
sionately, **  that  eveiry  gentleman  holds  his 
estates  on  the  condition  that  the  title  may 
be  contested  by  any  impostor  who  can  dupe 
people  into  advancing  money  to  s^t  the  law 
in  motion  ?  " 

"  When  such  proceedings  are  fraudulent 
a  very  heavy  punishment  awaits  them." 

*'  And  what  punishment  of  the  knave 
equals  the  penally  inflicted  on  the  honest 
ihan  in  exposure,  shame,  insolent  remarks, 
and  worse  than  even  these,  a  contemptuous 
pity  fi»r  that  reverse  of  fortune  which  news- 
paper writers  always  announce  as  an  inevi- 
table consummation  ?  " 

**  These  are  all  hard  things  to  bear,  but 
I  don't  suspect  they  ever  deterred  any  maa 
from  holding  an  estate." 

The  half  jocular  tone  of  his  remark  rather 
jarred  on  Bramleigh*s  sensibilities,  and  he 
continued  to  walk  the  room  in  silence ;  at 
last,  stopping  short,  he  wheeled  round  and 
said, — 

*^  Do  you  adhere  to  your  former  opinion ; 
would  you  try  a  compromise  V  " 

'*  I  would.    The  man  has  a  case  quite 
good  enough  to  interest  a  speculative  law- 
yer,— good  enough  to  go  before  a  jury,  — 
good  enough  for  e\'erytbing,  but  success. 
I  One  half  what  the  defence  would  cost  you 
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will  probabfysatisfjrliifl  expectatians,  not  to 
speak  of  all  you  will  spare  yourself  in  uii- 
pieasaiiineBB  and  exposure.'* 

^Itia  a  hard  tlnng  to  stoop  to,**  said 
Bramleigh,  painfully. 

^  It  need  not  be,  at  least  not  to  the  ex- 
tent you  imagine;  and  when  you  throw 
your  eye  oyer  your  lawyer's  biU  of  costs,  the 
phrase  *  incidental  expenses '  will  spare  your 
ftelings  any  more  distinct  remence  to 
this  transaction." 

**  A  most  considerate  attention.  And 
now  for  the  practical  part  Who  is  this 
man's  lawyer?" 

'*  A  most  respectable  practitioner,  Kelson, 
of  Temple  Court  A  personal  friend  of  my 
own." 

**  And  what  terms  would  yon  propose  ?" 

^  I'd  offer  five  thousand,  and  be  prepared 
to  go  to  eight,  possibly  to  ten." 

"  To  silence  a  mere  menace." 

**  Exactly.  It's  a  mere  menace  to-day, 
but  six  months  hence  it  may  be  something 
ni6re  formidable.  It  is  a  curious  case, 
cleverly  contrived  and  ingeniously  put  to- 
gether. I  don't  say  that  we  couldn't  smash 
It;  such  carpentry  always  has  a  chink  or 
an  open  somewhere.  Meanwhile  the  scan- 
dal is  spreading  over  not  only  England,  but 
over  the  world,  and  no  matter  how  favour- 
able the  ultimate  issue,  there  will  always  re- 
main in  men's  minds  the  recollection  that 
the  right  to  your  estate  was  contested  and 
that  you  had  to  defend  your  possession." 

'*Ihad  always  thought  till  now,"  said 
Bramleigh,  slowly,  **  that  the  legal  mind  at- 
tached very  little  importance  to  the  flying 
MMmdals  that  amuse  society.  You  appear 
to  accord  them  weight  and  influence." 

**  I  am  not  less  a  man  of  the  world  be- 
cause I  am  a  lawyer,  Colonel  Bramleigh," 
mid  the  other,  half  tartly. 

^  If  this  must  be  done,  the  sooner  it  be 
OTsr  the  better.  A  man  of  high  station^ a 
|>eer  —  is  at  this  moment  paying  such  atten- 
tion to  one  of  my  daughters  that  I  may  ex- 
pect at  any  moment,  to-day  perhaps,  to  re- 
-ewTe  a  formal  proposal  for  her  hand.  I  do 
not  suspect  that  the  threat  of  an  unknown 
claimant  to  my  property  would  disturb  his 
lordship's  faith  in  my  security  or  my  station, 
but  the  sensitive  dislike  of  men  of  his  class 
to  all  publicity  that  does  not  redound  to 
honour  or  distinction,  —  the  repugnance  to 
whatever  draws  attention  to  them  for  aught 
but  court  favour  or  advancement,  —  mi^t 
well  be  supposed  to  have  its  influence  with 
hjm,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  spare 
him,  —  to  spare  us,  too,  —  this  exposure." 

**ril  attend  to  it  immediately.     Kelson 


hinted  to  me  that  the  claimant  was  now  in 
England." 

**  I  was  not  aware  of  that" 

**  Yes,  he  is  over  here  now,  and  I  gather, 
too,  has  contrived  to  interest  some  people  in 
his  pretensionB." 

'^  Does  he  «ffect  the  station  of  a  gentle- 
man?" 

*' Thoroughly ;  he  is,  I  am  told,  well- 
mannered,  prepossessing  in  appearance,  and 
presentable  in  every  respect" 

*<  Let  us  ask  him  over  to  Castello,  Sedley,** 
said  Bramleigh,  laughing. 

^  Fve  known  of  worse  strategy,"  said  the 
lawyer,  drily. 

"  What !  are  you  actnaBy  serious  ?  " 

*^  I  say  that  such  a  move  might  not  be  the 
worst  step  to  an  amicable  settlement.  In 
admitting  the  assailant  to  see  all  the  worth 
and  value  of  the  fortress,  it  would  also  show 
him  the  resources  for  defence,  and  he  mi^ht 
readily  compute  what  poor  chances  were  nia 
against  such  odds." 

'*  Still,  I  doubt  if  I  could  bring  myself  to 
consent  to  it  There  is  a  positive  indignity 
in  making  any  concession  to  such  a  palpable 
imposture." 

'*  Not  palpable  till  proven.  The  most  uih 
likely  cases  nave  now  and  then  pushed  some 
of  our  ablest  men  to  upset  Attack  can  al- 
ways choose  its  own  time,  its  own  ground, 
and  is  master  of  almost  every  condition  of 
the  combat" 

"  I  declare,  Sedley,  if  this  man  had  re- 
tained your  services  to  make  a  good  bargmn 
for  him,  he  could  scarcely  have  selectM  a 
more  able  agent" 

*'  You  could  not  more  highly  compliment 
the  seal  I  am  exercising  in  your  semee.** 

"  Well,  I  take  it  I  must  leave  the  whole 
thing  in  your  hands.  I  shall  not  prolong 
my  stay  in  town.  I  wanted  to  do  something 
in  the  City,  but  I  find  these  late  craaAies  In 
the  banks  have  spread  such  terror  and  ap- 
prehension, that  nobody  will  advance  a 
guinea  on  anything.  There  is  an  admirable 
openinffjust  now,  —  coal." 

"In  Egypt?" 

«« No,  in  Ireland." 

"  Ah,  in  Ireland?  Thafs  very  dffferait. 
Yon  snrely  cannot  expect  capital  will  take 
(Aa/ channel?" 

"Yon  are  an  admirable  lawyer,  Sedley. 
I  am  told  London  has  not  your  equal  as  a 
special  pleader,  but  let  me  tell  you  you  are 
not  either  a  projector  or  a  politician.  I  am 
both,  and  I  aeclare  to  von  that  this  eonatary 
which  yon  deride  and  distrust  is  the  Califtr- 
nia  of  Great  Britain.  Write  to  me  at  your 
earliest  *,  &iish  this  bosineas,  if  yoa  can,  out 
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^flmiid,  and  if  you  make  good  terau  for  me 
rU  send  you  some  shares  in  an  enterprise  — 
an  Irish  enterprise  —  which  will  pay  you  a 
better  dividend  than  some  of  your  East 
county  railroads." 

*^Have  yon  changed  the  name  of  yonr 
place?  Your  son,  Mr.  John  Bramleiffh, 
writes  *  Bishop's  Folly '  at  the  top  of  his 
letter.** 

"■  It  is  called  Gastello,  sir.  I  am  not  re- 
qransible  for  the  silly  caprices  of  a  sailor." 


CHAPTEB    XVI. 
SOME  MI8lTXDBB8TAm>I2ro8. 

Lord  CtTLi>uFF  and  Colonel  Bramletgh 
spoke  little  to  each  other  as  they  journeyed 
Mck  to  Ireland.  Each  fell  bacs  upon  the 
theme  personally  interesting  to  him,  and 
cared  not  to  impart  it  to  his  neighbour. 
They  were  not  like  men  who  had  so  k>ng 
travelled  the  same  road  in  life  that  by  a 
dropping  word,  a  whole  train  of  associations 
can  oe  coniured  up,  and  familiar  scenes 
and  people  be  passed  in  review  before  the 
mind. 

A  few  curt  sentences  uttered  by  Bram- 
leigh  told  how  matters  stood  in  the  City  — 
money  was  *'  tight"  being  the  text  of  all  he 
said ;  but  of  that  financial  sensitiveness  th|it 
shrinks  timidly  from  all  enterprise  after  a 
period  of  crash  and  bankruptcy  Culduff 
could  make  nothing.  In  his  own  craft  no- 
body dreaded  the  fire  because  his  neighbour's 
child  was  burned,  and  he  could  not  see  why 
capitalists  should  not  learn  something  fh>m 
diolomacy. 

l^or  was  Colonel  Bramleigh,  on  his  side, 
much  better  able  to  follow  the  subject  which 
had  interest  for  his  companion.  The  rise 
and  fall  of  kingdoms,  the  varying  fortunes  of 
States,  impressed  themselves  npon^  the  Cit^ 
man  by  the  condition  of  financial  credit 
they  implied,  and  a  mere  glance  at  the  price 
of  a  foreign  loan  convejrea  to  his  apprecia- 
tion a  more  correct  notion  of  a  people  than 
«11  the  Blue  Books  and  all  the  correspon- 
dence with  plenipotentiaries. 

These  were  not  Cnldufi^s  views.  Wb  code 
—  it  is  the  code  of  all  his  calling — was :  No 
coontry  of  any  pretensions,  no  more  than  any 
gentleman  of  blood  and  family,  ever  became 
bankrupt.  Pressed,  hard- pushed,  he  would 
say,  Tes !  we  all  of  us  have  hadonr  diflicul- 
ties,  and  to  surmount  them  occasionaUy  we 
are  driven  to  make  unprofitable  bargains,  but 
we  **rub  through,"  and  so  will  Greece 
and  Spain  and  those  other  countries  where 
they  are  borrowing  at  twelve  or  twenty  per 


cent,  and  raise  a  loan  each  year  to  di^ 
ciiartte  the  dividends. 

Not  only  then  were  these  two  men  little 
gifted  with  qualities  to  render  them  com- 
panionable to  each  other  ,  but  from  the  to- 
tally different  way  every  event  and  every 
circumstance  presented  itself  to  their  minds, 
each  grew  to  conceive  for  the  other  a  sort 
of  depreciatory  estimate  as  of  one  who  only 
could  see  a  very  small  p?irt  of  any  subject, 
and  even  that  coloured  and  tinted  by  the 
imes  of  his  own  daily  callinof. 

*^  So,  then,"  said  CulduflT,  after  listening 
to  a  somewhat  lengthy  explanation  from 
Bramleigh  of  why  and  how  it  was  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  financially  at  the 
moment,  *^  so,  then,  I  am  to  gather  the  plan 
of  a  company  to  work  the  mines  is  out  of 
the  question  ?  " 

*'  I  would  rather  call  it  deferred  than  aban- 
doned," was  the  cautious  reply. 

**  In  my  career  what  we  postpone  we 
generally  prohibit  And  what  other  course 
IS  open  to  us  ?  " 

**  We  can  wait,  my  lord,  we  can  watt. 
Coal  is  not  like  indigo  or  tobacco ;  it  is  not 
a  question  of  hours — whether  the  crop  be 
saved  or  ruined.     We  can  wait." 

^  Very  true,  sir ;  but  /  cannot  wait. 
There  are  some  urgent  calls  upon  me  just 
now,  the  men  who  are  pressing  which  will 
not  be  so  complaisant  as  to  wait  either." 

**  I  was  always  under  the  impression,  my 
lord,  that  your  position  as  a  peer,  and  the 
nature  of  the  services  that  you  were  engaged 
in,  were  sufficient  to  relieve  you  from  all 
the  embarrassment  that  attach  to  humbler 
men  in  difficulties  ?  " 

*'  They  don't  arrest,  but  they  dun  us,  sir ; 
and  they  dun  with  an  insistance  and  an 
amount  of  menace,  too,  that  middlo-olass 
people  can  form  no  conception  of.  They 
besiege  the  departments  we  serve  under 
with  their  vulgar  complaints,  and  if  the  ru- 
mour gets  abrrad  that  one  of  us  is  about  to  be 
advanced  to  a  governorship  or  an  embassy, 
they  assemble  in  Downing  Street  like  a  Re- 
form demonstration.  I  declare  to  vou  I  had 
to  make  my  way  through  a  lane  of  creditors 
from  the  rnvy  Council  Office  to  the  private 
entrance  to  F.  O.,  my  hands  full  of  their  con- 
founded accounts,  —  one  fellow,  a  boot- 
maker,  actually  having  pinned  his  bill  to  the 
skirt  of  my  coat  as  I  went  And  the  worst 
of  these  impertinences  b  that  they  give  a 
Minister  who  is  indisposed  towards  you  A 
handle  fbr  refiising  your  just  claims.  I  have 
just  come  through  such  an  ordeal :  I  have 
been  told  that  my  debts  are  to  be  a  bar  to 
mypromotion." 

Tne  almost  tremulous  horror  which  he 
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gave  to  this  last  expression  —  as  of  an  out- 
rage unknown  to  mankind  —  warned  Bram- 
leigh  to  be  silent. 

**  I  perceive  that  you  do  not  find  it  easj 
to  beheve  this,  but  I  pledge  my  word  to  you 
it  is  true.  It  is  not  forty-eight  hours  since  a 
Secretary  of  State  assumed  to  make  my  per- 
sonal liabilities  —  the  things  which,  if  any 
things  are  a  man's  own,  are  certainly  so  — 
to  make  these  an  objection  to  my  taking  a 
mission  of  importance.  I  believe  he  was 
sorry  for  his  indiscretion ;  I  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  was  a  blunder  he  will  not 
readily  repeat." 

*'  And  you  obtained  your  appointment  ?  " 
asked  Bramleigh. 

"  Minister  extraordinary  and  plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  court  of  Hochmaringhen,"  said 
Culduff,  with  a  slow  and  pompous  enuncia- 
ation. 

Bramleigh,  pardonably  ignorant  of  the 
geography  of  the  important  State  alluded 
to,  merely  bowed  in  acknowledgment.  "  Is 
there  much  —  much  to  do  at  one  of  these 
courts?  "  asked  he  diffidently,  aller  a  pause. 

"  In  one  sense  there  is  a  great  deal.  In 
Germany  the  action  of  the  greater  cabinets 
i.s  always  to  be  discovered  m  the  intrigues 
of  the  small  dukedoms,  just  as  you  gather 
the  temper  of  the  huntsman  from  the  way 
he  lashes  the  hounds.  You  may,  therefore, 
send  a  *  cretin,'  if  you  like,  to  Berlin  or  Vi- 
enna; you  want  a  man  of  tact 'and  address 
at  Sigmaringen  or  Klien-Esel-Stadt.  Thev 
begin  to  see  that  here  at  home,  but  it  took 
them  years  to  arrive  at  it." 

Whether  Bramleigh  was  confounded  by 
the  depth  of  this  remark,  or  annoyed  by  the 
inan  who  made  it,  he  relapsed  into  a  dreamy 
silence  that  soon  passed  into  sleep,  into 
which  state  the  illustrious  diplomatist  fol- 
lowed, and  thus  was  the  journey  made  till 
the  tall  towers  of  Castello  came  into  view, 
and  they  found  themselves  rapidly  careering 
along  with  four  posters  towards  the  grand 
entrance.  The  tidings  of  their  coming  soon 
reached  the  drawing-room,  and  the  hall  was 
filled  by  the  young  members  of  the  family 
to  welcome  them.  ^^  Elemember,"  said  Bram- 
leigh, '^  we  had  nothing  but  a  light  luncheon 
since  morning.  Come  and  join  us,  if  you 
like,  in  the  dining-room,  but  let  us  have  some 
dinner  as  soon  as  may  be." 

It  is  not  pleasant,  perhaps,  to  be  talked 
to  while  eating  by  persons  quite  unemployed 
by  the  pleasures  of  the  table ;  but  there  is 
a  sort  of  free  and  easy  at  such  times  not 
whoUv  unconducive  to  agreeable  inter- 
course,  and  many  Kttle  cares  and  attentions, 
impossible  and  unmeaning  in  the  more  for- 
mal habits  of  the  table,  are  now  graceful 


adjuncts  to  the  incident.  Thus  was  it  that 
Marion  contrived  by  some  slight  service  or 
other  to  indicate  to  Lord  CuldufiT  that  he  was 
an  honoured  guest  ;^  and  when  she  filled  his 
^lass  with  champagne,  and  poured  a  little 
into  her  own  to  pledge  him,  the  great  man 
felt  a  sense  of  triumph  that  warmed  the 
whole  of  that  region  where,  anatomically, 
his  heart  was  situated.  While  the*  others 
around  were  engaged  in  general  conversa- 
tion, she  led  him  to  talk  of  his  journey  to 
town,  and  what  he  had  done  there ;  and  he 
told  her  somewhat  proudly  of  the  high  mis- 
sion about  to  be  entrusted  to  him,  not  omitting 
to  speak  of  the  haughty  tone  he  had  nsed 
towards  the  Minister  and  the  spirit  he  had 
evinced  in  asserting  his  just  claims.  **  We 
had  what  threatened  at  one  time  to  be  a 
stormy  interview.  When  a  man  like  my- 
self has  to  recall  the  list  of  his  services,  the 
case  may  well  be  considered  imminent  He 
pushed  me  to  this,  and  I  accepted  his  chal- 
lenge. I  told  him,  if  I  am  not  rich,  it  is  be- 
cause I  have  spent  my  fortune  in  maintain- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  high  stations  I  have 
filled.  The  breaches  in  my  fortune  are  all 
honourable  wounds.  He  next  objected  to 
what  I  could  not  but  admit  as  a  more  valid 
barrier  to  my  claims.    Can  you  guess  it  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head  in  dissent.  It  could 
not  be  his  rank,  or  anything  that  bore 
upon  his  rank.  Was  it  possible  that  offi- 
cial prudery  had  been  shocked  by  the  noble 
lord's  social  derelictions  ?  Had  the  scandal 
of  that  old  elopement  survived  to  tarnish  Ida 
fame  and  injure  his  success?  and  the 
blushed  as  she  thought  of  the  theme  to 
which  he  invited  her  approach. 

*'  I  see  you  do  divine  it,"  said  he,  smiling 
courteously. 

"  I  suspect  not,"  said  she  cQffidenUjr,  and 
still  blushins  deeper. 

"  It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  me,  —  a 
most  encouraging  assurance,"  said  he  in  a 
low  and  earnest  voice,  **  if  I  could  believe 
that  your  interest  in  me  went  so  far  as  ao- 
tually  to  read  the  story  and  ULnticipate  the 
catastrophe  of  my  life.  Tell  me  then,  I  en- 
treat you,  that  you  know  what  I  allude  to.** 

She  hesitated.  *^  Was  it  possible,"  thought 
she,  **  that  he  wished  me  to  admit  that  mv 
opinion  of  him  was  not  prejudiced  by  this 
*  escapade '  of  thirty  years  ago  ?  Is  he  aak- 
ing  me  to  own  that  1  am  tolerant  towards 
such  offences  ?  "  His  age,  his  tone  gener- 
ally, his  essentially  foreign  breeding,  made 
this  very  possible.  Her  perplexity  was 
great,  and  her  confusion  increased  with 
every  minute. 

At  this  critical  moment  there  was,&  gen- 
eral move  to  go  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
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80 'he  gave  her  his  arm,  Lord  Culduff  drew 
her  gently  towards  him,  and  said  in  his 
most  insinaating  Yoice,  **  Let  me  haar  my 
fate." 

»( I  declare,  my  lord*"  said  she  hesitating- 
ly, ^  I  don't  know  what  to  say.  MoralistB 
and  worldly  people  have  two  different 
measiures  tor  these  things.  I  have  no  pre- 
tensions to  claim  a  place  with  the  former, 
and  I  rather  shrink  m>m  accepting  all  the 
ideas  of  the  latter.  At  all  eyents  I  would 
suppose  that  afler  a  certain  lapse  of  time, 
when  years  have  gone  over,-— profitably, 
—  I  would  hope,  —  in  fact,  I  mean,  —  m 
short  I  do  not  know  what  I  mean." 

^  Yoa  mean,  perhaps,  that  it  is  not  at  my 
time  of  life  men  take  such  a  step  with  pru- 
dence. Is  that  it  ?  "  asked  he,  ^ying  in 
vain  to  keep  down  the  irritation  that  moved 
him. 

(t  Well,  my  lord,  I  believe  about  the  pru- 
dence there  can  scarcely  be  two  opinions, 
whether  a  man  be  voung  or  old.  These 
thing?  are  wrong  in  themselves,  and  nothing 
can  make  them  right." 

^*  I  protest  I  am  unable  to  follow  you," 
said  he,  tartly. 

**  All  the  better,  my  lord,  if  I  be  only 
leading  you  where  you  have  no  inclination 
to  wander.  I  see  Nelly  wants  me  at  the 
piano." 

^  And  vou  prefer  accompanying  her  to 
tnef*  said  be  reproachfully. 

<*  At  least,  piy  lord,  we  shall  be  in  har- 
mony, which  is  scarcely  our  case  here." 

He  sighed,  almost  theatrically,  as  he  re- 
linquished her  arm,  and  retiring  to  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  room,  affected  to  read  a 
newspaper.  Mr.  Cutbill,  however,  soon 
drew  a  chair  near,  and  engaged  him  in  con- 
versation. 

'*  So  Bramleigh  has  done  nothing,"  whis 
pered  Cutbill,  as  he  bent  forward.    "He 
did  not,  so  far  as  I  gather,  even  speak  of 
the  mine  in  the  City.^' 

*^  He  said  it  was  of  no  use ;  the  time  was 
unfhvourable." 

**  Did  vou  ever  know  it  otherwise  ?.  Isn't 
it  with  that  same  cant  of  an  unfavourable 
time,  these  men  always  add  ho  much  to  the 
premium  on  every  undertaking  ?  '* 

**  Sir,  I  am  unable  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion. It  is  iny  fii-st  —  I  would  I  might  be 
able  to  say,  and  my  last  —  occasion  to  deal 
with  this  class  of  people." 

"  They're  not  a  bad  sot,  afler  all ;  only 
you  must  take  them  in  the  way  they*re 
used  to —  the  way  they  understand." 

*'  It  is  a  language  I  have  yet  to  learn, 
Mr.  Cutbill." 

UTIHQ  AQB.     YOL.  VIU.      815. 


'*  The  sooner  your  lordship  sets  to  work 
at  it  the  better  then." 

Lord  Culduff  wheeled  round  in  his  chair, 
and  stared  with  amazement  at  the  man  be- 
fore him.  Hs  saw,  however,  the  unmis- 
takable signs  of  his  having  drunk  freely, 
and  his  moodsbot  eyes  declared  that  the 
moment  was  not  favourable  for  calm  discus- 
sion. 

'*  It  wonld  be  as  well  perhaps  to  adjourn 
this  conversation,"  said  Culduff.    * 

*^  I'm  for  business — anywhere  and  at  any 
'moment.  I  made  one  of  the  bust ^  hits  1 
ever  chanced  upon  afler  a  smash  on  the 
Trent  Valley  line.  There  was  fioulders,  of 
the  firm  of  Skale  and  Boulders  Brothers,  ^ 
had  his  shoulder  dislocated  and  two  of  his 
front  teeth  knocked  out.  He  was  lying 
with  a  lot  of  scantling  and  barrel-staves 
over  him,  and  he  cried  out,  *  Is  there  any 
one  there  ? '  I  said,  '  Tes ;  Cutbill.  Tom 
Cutbill,  of  Viceregal  Terrace,  St.  John's 
Wood.' " 

Lord  Culduff's  patience  oonld  stand  no 
more,jmd  he  arose  with  a  iJigbi  bow  and 
moved  haughtily  away.  Cutbill,  however, 
was  quickly  at  his  side.  **  You  must  hear 
the  rest  of  this ;  it  was  a  matter  of  close  on 
ten  thousand  pounds  to  me,  and  this  is  the 
way  it  came  out "  — 

*'  I  felicitate  you  heartily,  sir,  on  your 
success,  but  beg  I  may  be  spared  the  story 

**  You've  heard  worse.  Egad,  I'd  not 
say  you  haven't  told  worse.  It's  not  every 
fellow,  1  promise  you,  has  his  wits  about  him 
at  a  moment  when  people  are  shouting  for 
help,  and  an  express  train  standing  on  its 
head  in  a  cuttmg,  and  a  tender  hanging 
over  a  viaduct." 

'*  Sir,  there  are  worse  inflictions  than 
even  this." 

'*  Eh,  what  ?  "  said  Cutbill,  crossing  his 
arms  on  his  chest,  and  looking  fully  in  the 
other's  ihce:  but  Lord  Culduff  moved 
quietly  on,  and  approaching  a-  table  where 
Ellen  was  seated,  said,  "  I'm  coming  to  beg 
for  a  cup  of  tea;"  not  a  trace  of  excite* 
ment  or  irritation  to  be  detected  in  his 
voice  or  manner.  He  loitered  for  a  few 
moments  at  the  table,  talking  lightly  and 
pleasantly  on  indifferent  subjects,  and  then 
moved  carelessly  awa}<atin  he  found  himself 
near  the  door,  when  he  made  a  precipitate 
escape  and  hurried  up  to  his  room. 

Tt  was  his  invariable  custom  to  look  at 
himself  carefully  in  the  glass  whenever  he 
came  home  at  night.  As  a  general  might 
have  examined  the  list  of  killed  and 
wounded  after  an  action,  computing  with 
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himself  the  C06t  of  victoiy  or  defeat,  so  did 
this  Teteran  warrior  of  a  world's  campaign 
go  carefully  over  all  the  si^  of  wear  and 
tear,  the  hard  lines  of  pain  or  chequered 
eolooring  of  agitation,  which  his  last  en- 
gagement miffht  have  inflicted. 

As  he  sat  down  before  his  mirror  now,  he 
was  actuaU;^  shocked  to  see  what  ravages  a 
single  evening  had  produced.  The  circles 
around  his  eyes  were  deeply  indented,  the 
corners  of  his  month  drawn  down  so  fixedly 
and  firmly  that  all  his  attempts  to  conjure  up 
a  smile  were  failures,  while  a  purple  tint  be- 
neath hie  rouge  totally  destroyed  that  deli- 
cate colouring  which  was  wont  to  impart  the 
youthful  look  to  his  features. 

The  vulgar  impertinence  of  Cutbill  made 
but  little  impression  upon  him.  An  annoy- 
ance while  it  lasted,  it  still  led  nothing  for 
memory  that  could  not  be  dismissed  with 
ease.  It  was  Marion.  It  was  what  she  had 
said  that  weighed  so  painfully  on  his  heart, 
wounding  where  he  was  most  intensely  and 
delicately-  sensitive.  She  had  told  him  — 
what  had  she  told  him  ?  He  tried  to  recall 
her  exact  words,  but  he  could  not.  They 
were  in  reply  to  remarks  of  his  own,  and 
owed  all  their  significance  to  the  context 
One  thing  she  certainly  had  said,  —  that 
there  were  certain  steps  in  life  about  which 
the  world  held  but  one  opinion,  and  the  allu- 
sion was  to  men  marrying  late  in  life ;  and  then 
she  added  a  remark  as  to  the  want  of  **  sym- 
pathy "  —  or  was  it  *^  harmony  "  she  called 
it  ?  —  between  them.  How  strange  that  he 
could  not  remember  more  exactly  all  that 

Sassed,  he  who,  afler  his  interviews  with 
linistere  and  great  men,  could  go  home  and 
send  off  in  an  official  despatch  the  whole 
dialogue  of  the  audience.  But  why  seek  for 
the  precise  expressions  she  employed  ?  The 
meaning  should  surely  be  enough  for  him, 
and  that  was  —  there  was  no  denying  it  — 
that  the  disparity  of  their  ages  was  a  bar  to 
his  pretensions.  '**  Had  our  ranks  in  life  been 
-  alike,  there  might  have  been  force  in  her  ob- 
servation ;  but  she  forgets  that  a  coronet  en- 
circles a  brow  like  a  wreath  of  youth ; "  and 
he  adjusted  the  curls  of  his  wig  as  he  spoke, 
and  smiled  at  himself  more  successfully  than 
he  had  done  betee. 


"  On  the  whole,  perhaps *it  is  better,"  said 
he,  as  he  arose  and  walked  the  room.  ^*  A 
m^lliance  can  only  be  justified  by  great 
beauty  or  great  wealth.  One  must  do  a  con- 
sumedly  rash  thing,  or  a  wonderfully  sharp 
one,  to  come  out  well  with  the  world.  Forty 
thousand,  and  a  good-looking  girl  —  she  isn't 
more,  —  would  not  satisfy  the  just  expecta- 
tions of  society,  which,  with  men  like  my- 
self, are  severely  exacting." 

He  had  met  a  repulse,  he  could  not  deny 
it,  and  the  sense  of  pain  it  inflicted  galled 
him  to  the  quick,  lo  be  sure,  the  thing 
occurred  in  a  remote,  out-of-the-way  spot, 
where  there  were  no  people  to  discover  or 
retail  the  story.  It  was  not  as  if  it  chaneeu 
in  some  cognate  land  of  society,  where  such 
incidents  get  immediate  currency  and  form 
the  gossip  of  every  coterie.  Who  was  ever 
to  hear  of  what  passed  in  an  Irish  country- 
house  ?  Marion  herself  indeed  might  write 
it,  — she  most  probably  would  —  bnt  to 
whom  ?  To  some  friend  as  little  in  the  world 
as  herself,  and  none  knew  better  than  Lord 
Culduff  of  how  few  people  the  *'  world  "  was 
composed.  It  was  a  aefeat,  but  a  defeat 
that  need  never  be  gazetted.  And  after  all, 
are  not  the  worst  things  in  all  our  reverses, 
the  comments  that  are  passed  upon  them  ? 
Are  not  the  censures  of  our  enemies  and  the 
condolences  of  our  friends  sometimes  harder 
to  bear  than  the  misfortunes  that  have 
evoked  them  ? 

What  Marion's  manner  towards  him  might 
be  in  future,  was  also  a  painful  reflection. 
It  would  naturally  be  a  triumphant  incident 
in  her  life  to  have  rejected  such  an  offer. 
Would  she  be  ea<rer  to  parade  this  fact  before 
the  world  ?  Would  she  try  to  let  people 
know  that  she  had  refused  him  ?  This  was 
possible.  He  felt  that  such  a  slight  would 
tarnish  the  whole  glory  of  his  life,  whose 
boast  was  to  have  done  many  things  that 
were  actually  wicked,  but  not  one  that  was  * 
merely  weak. 

The  imminent  matter  was  to  get  out  of 
his  present  situation  without  defbat.  To 
quit  the  field,  but  not  as  a  beaten  army ;  and 
revolving  how  this  was  to  be  done  he  sunk  off 
to  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  n. 
THE  BfTSTEBT  OF  THE  LOW  MEADOW. 

The  two  following  days  were  very  rainy, 
and  I  spent  them  indoors  arranging  my 
hfxka  and  papers  according  to  my  own  fash- 
ion. But  on  Saturday  the  weather  was 
glonous. 

I  did  not  go  oat  until  afternoon,  and  then 
I  made  my  way  down  the  lane  wherein 
stood  the  M'Outam's  wooden  cottage.  I 
found  it  empty.  I  could  see  the  glimmer  of 
a  6re  on  the  hearth,  and  a  fine  gray  cat  was 
seated  on  the  window-sill,  but  the  other  in- 
mates were  evidently  out  So  I  sauntered 
on. 

I  had  not  gone  very  far  before  I  came  to 
a  gate.  It  led  into  a  field  where  two  cows 
and  a  donkey  were  feeding.  It  was  a  clear 
open  meadow,  lying  full  on  the  slope  of  the 
hdl,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  val- 
ley and  of  my  dear  old  Mallowe.  I  went  in, 
and  rambled  about.  I  attempted  a  friend- 
ship with  the  cattle,  fiilly  believing  myself 
quite  alone  in  the  open  eye  of  heaven, 
when  snddenlv  I  caught  sight  of  a  man 
seated  on  a  fallen  tree,  resting  elbows  on 
knees  and  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands.  It 
was  Ewen  M'Csulum. 

I  stood  still.  I  feel  an  awe  in  the  pres- 
ence of  speechless  suffering,  for,  with  all  its 
Mmy,  I  Know  it  very  often  sits  close  out- 
s^e  the  golden  gates  of  God's  Paradise. 
In  this  case  I  could  scarcely  hope  so.  Yet 
anyhow  there  is  royalty  about  anguish.  I 
stood  stiU ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  solemn  si- 
lence dropped  over  the  meadows. 

He  sat  as  if  he  would  never  stir,  and  I 
scaioely  wished  him  to  look  up  and  find  me 
watching  him.  So  I  went  towards  him 
with  a  brisk  step,  and  when  he  raised  his 
head  I  bade  him  a  cheerfhl  "good  after- 
noon. 

He  responded  and  got  up,  gathering  to- 
getiier  a  little  cane  and  two  books  which 
lay  near  him  on  the  grass.  He  intended 
to  go  away,  and  I  was  forced  to  devise  an 
excose  to  detain  him. 

**This  is  a  fine  prospect,"  I  said. 
^  Where  does  this  field  lead  ?  " 

M  Into  the  road  that  goes  to  Mallowe," 
li6  answered. 

**  I  suppose  you  leave  work  early  on  Sat- 
aidaj,*  1  went  on.  **  I  hc^  your  grand- 
latlier    has    not   soffered   from   the   wet 


^  1  believe  he  is  very  weU,"  he  replied. 

I  fiah  thai  oor  conversation  was  torture 
to  him,  and  that  he  was  merely  endnrin^  it 
hj  great  eflfort  of  will    It  was  like  holding 


a  wild  animal,  which  only  waits  till  our 
grasp  relaxes,  and  then  bounds  away  to  \U 
niding-place,  henceforth  to  be  shyer  thaii 
ever.  1  saw  I^  should  never  get  at  him 
through  the  ordinary  avenues  of  neigbbour- 
hood  and  friendliness.  To  such  entrance, 
his  heart  was  closed.  My  only  chance  lay 
in  a  sudden  attack  on  some  unexpected 
comer. 

**  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question,"  I 
said,  and  was  almost  fiightened  to  hear  my. 
own  words.  ,    . 

His  face  changed  colour  and  his  lips, 
moved  a  little ;  yet  there  seemed  a  thaw 
in  his  manner  as  he  answered.  "  Very  wclL 
sir. 

^  I  hear  something  is  said  against  you  in 
the  village.  I  have  not  heard  what  it  is. 
Will  you  ten  me  ?  " 

There  was  a  long  silence.  We  stood  just 
beside  the  fallen  tree.  I  could  see  some  lit- 
tle boats  on  the  silver  breast  of  the  distant 
Mallowe,  and  thin  smoke  wreaths  rising 
firom  the  house  on  its  shore.  I  heard  a 
church  clock  strike  four.  My  companion 
stood  motionless  beside  me,  the  outlines  of  . 
his  face  clearly  chiselled  against  the  pale 
blue  sky  —  a  nandsome  face,  full  of  passion- . 
ate  sensibility,  from  which  the  old  look  of 
fierce  endurance  had  fiUlen  like  a  mask. 
At  last  he  spoke :  *^  They  say  1  am  a  mur* 
dererl" 

I  did  not  shudder  at  the  dreadful  word, 
and  somehow  there  was  no  query  in  m^ 
voice  as  I  turned  to  him  and  said,  **  But  it 
is  not  true." 

*'No,  it  isn't,**  he  answered;  ''but'  it 
might  be  better  for  —  for  the  others  — if 
it  were ! " 

^'  No,  no,"  I  said, "  the  more  the  sin  the 
greater  the  sorrow." 

**  Well,  I  don't  know,'*  he  went  on  in  a 
choking  voice.  '^  If  it  had  been  found 
true,  and  I  had  suffered  for  it,  every  one 
would  have  pitied  them ;  but  as  it  is,  they 
are  only  blamed  and  scoffed  at  for  taking 
my  part." 

^*  cut  jon  ^  don't  suppose  they  mind 
that?"  I  inquired. 

« If  they  don't,  I  do,"  he  said. 

^  Sit  down  again  and  tell  me  all  about 
it,"  I  said ;  **  surely  there  must  be  some  way 
oat  of  this  misery ;  tell  it  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  take  your  own  time  over  it,"  for 
I  saw  he  was  greatly  excited. 

We  both  sat  down  side  by  side  on  the 
fallen  tree. 

**  It  is  a  pity  I  was  bora,"  he  said. 

"  Don't  say  that,"  I  interrupted ;  <<  that 
might  have  saved  your  past,  bat  it  woold 
also  cost  yoar  future.* 
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•* Myfutare ! " he  ejaculated,  bitterly. 

^  Tea,"  I  aoflwered.  **  What  do  7011  call 
the  future  ?  If  you  measure  it  by  the  few 
fleetins  yean  of  mortality,  you  may  as  well 
style  this  field  the  world. 

<'  I'm  a  livine  text  for  all  the  sermons  in 
the  neighbourhood,**  he  broke  out  after  a 
short  silence.  **  There  is  not  an  idle  rep- 
robate in  the  place  who  does  not  set  forth 
m;^  ruin  in  excuse  for  not  caring  about  his 
children's  education.  I'm  quoted  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  folly  of  parents  trying  to  ele- 
Tftte  their  families  above  the  stadon  in 
which  it  pleased  God  to  place  them.  Every 
one  is  sure  I  should  have  been  a  better 
man  if  I  had  not  known  how  to  write  or 
read.  They  can't  ai^e  the  subject,  but 
they  can  point  to  me  m  illustration." 

At  this  moment  it  struck  me  that  the 
young  man's  whole  manner  was  not  that  of 
a  country  labourer.  I  liad  not  noticed  it 
before,  because  my  ordinary  style  of  con- 
versation is  so  homely  that  I  need  seldom 
l6wer  it  for  the  simplest  comprehension. 

**  Hien  your  father  brought  you  up  care- 
fhlly  ?  -  I  remarked. 

**Tes,  indeed  he  did,"  answered  the 
youth;  "  and  he  would  have  been  angry  if 
any  one  had  called  us  poor  people,  and  I 
was  sent  to  the  best  school  he  could  find. 
But  from  the  first  there  was  something 
wrong  in  me.  The  schoolmaster  did  not 
like  me,  and  I  had  not  a  friend  among  the 
boys.  They  knew  who  I  was,  and  thev  did 
not  care  to  receive  me  as  an  equal.  When 
I  discovered  that,  I  turned  it  over  in  my 
nlind,  till  I  made  out  that  according  to 
their  reckoning  I  was  their  superior;  for 
however  poor  we  were,  I  came  of  a  nation 
the  English  could  never  subdue.  They 
drove  me  to  say  so,  and  then  they  hated  me, 
and  I  used  to  go  to  and  fro  with  black  bit- 
ter anger  in  my  heart.  Ob,  what  tolly  it 
an  was !  What  folly !  —  if  Fd  known  then 
what  real  trouble  means—  Nevertheless, ' 
he  went  on,  '*  I  liked  school  for  the  sake  of 
learning,  and  I  believe  I  got  on  pretty  well. 
But  when  I  was  fourteen  my  father  died,  and 
somebody  got  me  a  place  in  the  builder's 
counting-house  at  Mallowe.  The  builder's 
son  had  been  my  schoolfellow,  and  the  same 
week  that  I  entered  his  father's  shop  he 
went  to  college.  I  suppose  I  envied  him. 
I  don't  know  now  it  came  about,  but  I  grew 
a '  very  bad  lad.  There  was  something  in 
me  which  would  not  be  satisfied  with  my 
work  and  my  home.  Then  Alice  got  a  sit- 
uation as  lady's-maid,  and  grandflither  went 
into  lodgings,  and  there  was  nowhere  for 
me  to  go  of  an  evening.    And  yet  it  was 


not  that  either,  for  whenever  grandfather 
called  to  see  me  I  made  some  excuse  to  get 
rid  of  him,  and  when  Alice  wrote  to  me  I 
seldom  answered  her  letters.  One  of  the 
young  men  in  my  master's  shop  was  a  Lon- 
doner, and  he  seemed  to  have  so  much 
more  life  in  him  than  the  others  that  I  made 
fnends  with  him  at  once.  I  got  so  fond  of 
him  that  he  could  persuade  me  to  anything. 
I  used  to  go  with  him  to  aQ  the  cricket- 
matches  and  regattas  within  reach.  Those 
things  are  harmless  enough  if  one  goes  to 
them  in  good  company.  But  poor  George 
was  not  good  company.  And  so  I  went  on 
from  bad  to  worse." 

"Untir*— ^I  remarked,  to  lead  him 
on,  for  he  paused. 

*^  Oh,  the  story  is  just  like  a  common 
report  out  of  a  oirty  newspaper,**  he  said, 
writhing. 

*'  Never  mind  that,"  I  said ;  *<  and  we 
should  not  call  such  things  common  if  we 
only  realised  what  anguish  they  each  brings 
to  somebody." 

<'  Well,  1  got  in  debt  to  George.    He 
gambled,  and  often  had  plenty  or  money. 
Then  we  grew  quarrelsome.    One  Saturday 
afiemoon  iast  summer    twelvemonth    we 
went  together  to  a  boat-race.    He  drank  a 
good  deal,  and  betted  and  lost.    I  tried  to 
get  him  away,  but  he  only  became  very 
angry,  and  used  violent  words  aboat  the 
money  I  owed  him.    At  last  we  left  the 
place  together.    He  had  lodgings  up  here, 
and  I  meant  to  see  him  home.    Bat  be 
got  so  aggravating  that  my  temper  was 
roused,  and  I  left  him,  and  returned  towards 
the  river.    Just  as  I  was  passing  the  church 
I  saw  Alice  riding  in  her  mistress*  carriage, 
and  she  looked  from  the  window  and  recog- 
nised me.    After  taking  a  walk,  I  went 
back  to  my  master's  house  and  slept  there ; 
and  on   Sunday  morning  we  heard  that 
Greorge  was  found  drowned  in  the  water  in 
the  Ix)W  Meadow.*' 

Hespc^e  these  last  words  in  a  low,  horri- 
fied tone.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  told 
the  stor^.  I  did  not  break  silence,  bat 
waited  tdl  he  resumed  the  narrative. 

^*  I  was  arrested  that  evening,'*  he  went 
on,  *'  and  I  own  every  thing  was  against  me. 
I  was  last  seen  with  the  dead  man,  and  we 
were  heard  to  be  on  bad  terms.  One  or 
two  people  swore  to  seeing  us  together  on 
the  road  a  good  way  from  the  river.  One 
man,  an  ostler,  knew  the  exact  time  when 
we  passed  his  tavern.  It  was  half-past  four. 
From  that  house  it  would  take  about  three* 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  reach  the  Low 
Meadow.    I  did  not  re-enter  my  master^s 
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house  until  hal^past  six,  which  allowed  me 
full  time  to  go  the  whole  distance  and 
retam*" 

'^But  Yoar  sister  had  seen  70a  in  the  in- 
terval," I  remarked. 

^  Yes ;  and  as  she  was  driTing  past  the 
church,  she  had  happened  to  notice  the 
time,  and  it  was  then  about  ten  minutes  to 
fire.  Her  mistress  remembered  this,  and 
also  that  Alice  had  nodded  to  some  one  on 
foot.  That  was  all  the  evidence  I  could 
bring  forward  in  my  favour." 

^  Slender  as  it  seems,  it  was  sufficient," 
said  I. 

**  It  might  hare  been  if  Alice  were  not 
my  sister,"  he  replied.  **  But  every  one  is 
quite  willing  to  believe  that  she  swore 
Kilsel/  to  save  me." 

**But  her  mistress  partly  corroborated 
her,"  I  remarked. 

**  Not  in  the  main  point,"  he  said.  ^  The 
lady  knew  that  my  sister  nodded  to  some 
one  as  they  passed  the  church  at  ten  min- 
utes to  five ;  but  she  did  not  see  who  it  was. 
So  the  coroner  gave  a  verdict  of  *  found 
drowned,'  and  I  was  discharged,  because 
*  there  was  not  evidence  whereon  a  jury 
could  convict.' " 

^^  But  didn't  they  take  into  consideration 
the  poor  man's  intoxication  ?  "  I  inquired. 

*'  Yes ;  they  consulted  on  the  possibility 
of  his  slipping  into  the  pool;  but  many 
•wore  that  he  was  sober  enough  to  take 
eare  of  himself.    I  believe  that  was  true." 

^*  Then,  what  is  your  theoi^'  of  his 
death  ?  "  I  asked. 

^  That  he  was  murdered,  or,  at  least,  that 
a  stru^le  took  place  on  the  bank  which 
ended  in  his  falling  into  the  water.  There 
were  footprints  of  two  people  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  where  the  ground  was  much 
trampled,  and  after  that,  there  was  only 
trace  9f  one." 

*^  It  is  very  dreadfiil,"  I  said ;  ^  and  no 
one  else  has  been  lurested  since  your  dis- 
charee  ?  " 

^  No,"  he  answered  hopelessly.  *<  Suspi- 
cion did  not  point  at  anybody  but  me,  and 
so  I  must  go  through  life  as  the  murderer  of 
the  man  who  was  my  companion  and 
destroyer.  There  is  no  appeal  from  sus- 
picion  1 

^  Then  you  left  your  old  service  at  Mar- 
lowe ?  "  I*  asked. 

M I  was  dismissed,"  he  said,  ^  and  there 
was  no  chance  of  getting  a  similar  situation. 
Bat  I  had  been  with  my  father  a  great 
4ejd  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  so  I  am  handy 
at  any  out-door  work.  But  even  that  was 
act  easy  to  get,  till  Mr.  Herbert  at  the 


Great  Farm:  took  me  on  as  a  kind  of  ^gen- 
eral  hand." 

"  There,  at  least,  b  a  blessing,"  I  said ; 
"  that  saves  vou  firom  being  a  burden  to 
your  grandfather  and  Alice,  and  "  —^^ 

'*  I  wouldn't  have  lived  upon  them  while 
there  was  a  rope  in  the  house  or  water  in 
the  river ! "  he  interrupted  in  the  old  des- 
perate tone. 

^  What  1  sooner  than  bear  the  weight  of 
gratitude,  you  would  plunge  those  who 
u>ve  you  in  despair  ?  "  Tsaid.  "  I  am  sorry 
you  are  so  selfish ! " 

He  groaned  aloud  —  "^  O,  sir,  have 
mercy  on  me.  If  you  could  only  know  how 
I  feel" 

"  Ah,  that  is  it,"  I  said,  laying  my  hand 
on  his  arm.  **  If  I  only  could  I  But,  my 
boy,  God  knows  all  about  it,  and  He  does 
not  willingly  afflict  his  poor  children." 

'*  But  this  false  accusation  —  this  wicked 
scandal  —  cannot  come  finom  God!"  he 
exclaimed. 

**  He  permits  them-<-  He  does  not  wiA. 
them,"  I  replied,  recalling  Ruth's  remark. 
*'  No  more  aid  He  wish  a  youth,  the  son' 
of  godlv  parents,  to  go  with  evil  company, 
and  fall  into  wicked  wavs.  You  mnst 
learn  to  pardon  your  neighbour's  mistake. 
Your  conduct  has  led  them  into  this  breach 
of  chirity.  You  have  been  to  them  an 
occasion  of  falling." 

^  And  must  the  world  always  go  on 
thus  ?  "  he  cried. 

^  Remember,  God  oveinrules  all  these 
troubles  "  I  went  00.  '^  He  saw  you  were 
proud  and  wilful,  and  He  has  been  pleased 
to  humble  you,  and  to  put  your  steps  into 
straight  and  painfiil  paths.  He  changes 
your  neighbour's  mistake  into  a  merciful 
rod  to  correct  you.  You  must  not  cry  out 
at  the  rpd,  you  must  be  thankful  for  it,  and 
repent  of  tne  sins  which  brought  it  npon 
you." 

*'  But  the  innocent  sufier  with  the  guilty," 
he  said,  raisins  his  eyes.  ^  The^  feel  the 
rod  as  well  as  1  do." 

*'That  is  part  of  your  punishment,"  I 
answered.  '*  But  do  not  understand  me 
that  affliction  follows  sin  as  a  iudgment. 
Grod  sends  sorrow  to  draw  us  back  to  Him, 
or  nearer  to  Him,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
judgment  of  sin  lies  in  our  remorse  for  it, 
and  onr  erief  at  consequences  which  we 
cannot  undo.  It  is  rieht  you  should  smatt 
to  see  the  troubles  of  your  dear  ones ;  bat 
yet  those  troubles  may  be  a  blessing  to 
them." 

He  had  buried  his  foce  in  his  hands,  and 
I  saw  a  tear  trickle  between  his  fingers. 
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**  Your  grandfktherbeara  it  yery  bravely," 
I  nid  presently.  *'  I  daresay  b^  thinks 
little  of  any  sacrifice  which  serves  to  steady 
you." 

^  That's  just  what  he  says ;  bat  ifs  kill- 
ing Alice,"  he  answered,  without  looking 
up. 

<<  You  are  killinjr  Alice,"  I  said  firmly. 
^  She  cannot  bear  it  because  she  sees  you 
do  not  bear  it  cheerfidly.  Now,  will  you 
not  candidly  own  that  you  oflen  speak 
sharply  to  her  ?  " 

"  Who  told  you  so  ?  "  he  asked  in  aston- 
ishment. 

"  My  own  knowledge  of  human  nature," 
I  answered:  "when  she  comes  near  you, 
ihe  sight  of  her  recalls  all  the  misery  and 
bitterness,  and  doubtless  you  see  she  is 
whiter  and  thinner  than  she  was  two  years 
ago.  Then  your  heart  rebels,  and  you  ask 
yourself  grievous  questions  which  you  are 
not  able  to  answer,  and  meanwhile  you  for^ 
get  the  smile  and  the  pleasant  word  which 
would  send  her  away  rejoicing.  Next  time 
she  comes  back  whiter  and  thinner  than 
ever,  and  the  same  weary  work  is  done  over 
»g»in." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?"  he  said,  look- 
ing at  me  with  eyes  of  such  despair  that  I 
could  hardly  confiront  them. 
.  "Humble  yourself,  and  leave  the  past 
^lone,*!  I  replied.  "Riemember  that  you 
have  sinned,  and  forget  that  you  have  lleen 
ginned  against  Draw  your  thoughts  firom 
your  injuries  to  your  errors." 

He  sat  in  silence  for  some  minutes,  then 
the  church  clock  chimed  five,  and  he  arose, 
suddenly. 

"  Then  you  believe  I  am  an  innocent 
man,  sir  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  do,  sincerely,"  said  I. 

"  1*11  try  to  do  as  you  say,  sir,"  he  re- 
marked presently. 

"  You  must  excuse  my  plain  speaking,"  I 
said ;  "  I  don't  oflen  take  folks  by  storm  as 
I  have  taken  you." 

"  I  wasn't  worth  the  trouble,"  said  he. 

"  Don't  forget  you  are  worth  a  eood  deal 
to  two  or  three  people  in  the  wond,"  I  an- 
swered, "  and  youll  set  a  value  on  your- 
self, some  day  soon." 

He  smiled  sadly  and  shook  his  head,  and 
so  we  parted,  and  I  retraced  my  way  alone. 

I  had  plenty  to  think  about,  m  tlus  grim 
commonplace  tragedy  which  had  met  me 
on  the  threshold  of  my  retired  life.  I  felt 
a  warm  interest  in  £wen  M'Callum.  He 
had  oassed  through  a  rlreadful  trial,  but  I 
ooula  see  it  was  just  the  trial  he  needed. 
Think  of  his  schoolboy  pride  in  belonging 
to  a  nation  which  had  never  been  subdued  1 


Ah,  now  he  knows  his  own  weakness,  and 
one  has  to  know  that  before  one  can  be 
really  strong. 

Then  I  pondered  over  the  mystery  of 
the  Low  Meadow.  Even  Ewen  concluded 
that  his  unhappy  comrade  had  not  met  his 
death  by  mere  misadventure.  If  this  were 
true,  the  young  man's  character  misht  yet 
be  cleared  by  the  discovery  of  Uie  real 
criminal.  But  Ewen  himself  owned  that 
suspicion  had  pointed  to  nobody  but  him, 
ana  surely  the  police  would  have  tracked 
every  possible  clue  they  could  find.  It 
made  me  shudder  to  thmk  that  the  mur- 
derer might  yet  be  haunting  the  neighbour- 
hood, not  even  aroused  to  confession  by  the 
danger  and  misery  of  an  innocent  person. 
Now,  what  would  touch  such  a  heart  as 
that  ?  I  should  say  "  nothing,"  only  I  know 
that  God  can  do  any  thing. 

As  I  drew  near  home,  there  came  through 
the  open  window  a  pleasant  clattei'  of  spoons 
and  china.  It  was  tea-time.  In  the  hall  I 
met  Alice  carrying  the  toast  rack. 

"  I  think  you  will  find  things  get  much 
better  soon,  Alice,"  I  said,  cheerfiuly. 

She  looked  up  at  me  with  sudden  bright- 
ness and  asked :  **  Have  you  been  speaking 
to  Ewen,  sir  ?  " 

**  Yes ;  and  I  believe  I  have  got  into  his 
heart,"  I  replied. 

"  Did  he  mind  —  I  mean,  how  does  he 
seem  now,  sir  ?  " 

"  Well,  Alice,"  I  answered,  smiling,  *'  I 
think  he  b  quite  as  well  as  can  be  expected 
after  the  operation  I " 

Then  we  went  into  the  parlour,  and 
Alice  deposited  the  rack  on  the  table,  and 
Buth  looked  at  her  and  then  at  me,  and 
(juite  understood  that  I  now  knew  all  about 
it  She  is  a  wonderful  quick  woman,  one 
of  the  sort  that  know  things  before  they 
are  told.  I  can  never  make  out  how  she 
did  not  gues9  about  Lucy  Weston. 

^*  So  you've  had  your  conversation  with 
the  youns  man,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  the 
girls  had  left  us. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered ;  "  and  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  as  innocent  as  I 
am." 

*^  Why,  surely  you  didn't  talk  to  him  of 
—  what  they  say,  Edward  ? "  she  ex* 
claimed. 

«  ''  Yes,  I  did,"  I  reoUed.  «<  I  asked  him 
to  tell  me  all  he  could  about  it" 

«'  Well,  thaf  s  delightful  simplicity  I "  said 
Buth,  laughing,  *^  nevertheless,  I  believe 
simple  people  ofl^n  do  the  wisest  things. 
Let  me  put  another  lump  of  sugar  in  your 
tea,  Ned." 

"  Thanks  for  yoor  compUmenti"  I  nid. 
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bdldiiig  u>  my  cup  for  the  proffered  aweet- 
ness.  *' Don't  you  know,  Ruth,  that  my 
pet  theory  is  the  mission   of  Thorough- 

**  I  want  a  report  of  that  miflsionf"  said 
ahe.  ^  I  don*t  quite  understand  its  opera- 
tions.'' 

^  Well,"  I  answered,  ^'  when  I  was  in  the 
city,  I  used  to  notice  that  streets  through 
wluch  no  one  could  pass  were  always  mis- 
erable. The  houses  got  bad  tenants,  and 
the  bad  tenants  grew  worse  every  day.  I 
remember  one  instance  in  particular.  It 
was  a  long  narrow  street,  openinff  from  a 
road  and  ended  by  a  desd  wiuL  The 
houses  near  the  road  were  well  enough. 
But  as  yon  pass  down  the  street,  yoq  saw 
that  each  dwelling  was  shabbier  and  dirtier 
than  the  last,  until  close  to  the  dead  wall, 
yon  found  broken  windows  screened  by 
torn  flhawls  or  dirty  blankets,  through 
whose  tatters  von  could  see  family  opera- 
tions not  usually  carried  on  in  the  eye  of 
the  public.  It  was  a  hopeless  street,  —  a 
property  so  bad  that  the  landlord  vainly 
advertised  it  for  sale.  But  in  the  course  of 
some  improvements,  the  dead  wall  was 
pulled  down,  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
street  thrown  open  to  a  rising  thorou$i^hiare. 
And  before  a  year  was  out,  either  the  old 
tenants  had  departed,  or  they  had  mended 
their  wayB,'for  there  was  no  untidy  window 
or  slatternly  woman  to  be  seen.  Now  I 
believe  it  is  just  the  same  with  our  hearts. 
Sin  or  sorrow  sometimes  closes  them  so  that 
no  friendly  voice  can  echo  through*  And 
mdually,  all  foul  things  congregate  therein. 
Then  some  hand  must  break  down  the  bar- 
riers with  kindly  violence,  so  that  God's 
comfort  may  bloiv  through  like  die  healthy 
north  wind  which  leaves  a  biessine  behind 
it.  And  that  makes  suspicion  and  despair 
get  ashamed  of  themselves  and  sneak  out 
of  sight,  while  love  to  God  and  man  passes 
up  and  down  the  new  thoroughfare." 

*^Iliat's  all  true  enough,  said  Ruth. 
*"  But  don't  you  think  that  in  due  time  most 
hearts  re-open  without  any  interference  ?  " 

**  Perhaps  they  may,"  I  answered,  *'  but 
they  may  remain  closed  too  long  for  their 
own  happiness  or  the  good  of  the  world." 

**  Yes,  that*s  quite  possible,"  said  she, 
and  she  looked  verv  grave.  ^'But,  still, 
Edward,  don't  yon  think  some  sorrows  are 
best  endured  and  conquered  in  silence?" 

••  I  do  think  so,"  I  replied ;  *<  but  then 
sorrow  is  not  meant  to  close  the  heart,  but 
to  open  it,  and  if  we  feel  our  heart  closing, 
we  may  be  sure  we  are  neither  enduring 
conquering,  but  sucenmlmig." 


There  followed  a  long  pause. 

"  A  false  accusation  is  a  terrible  thing," 
said  Ruth,  at  last,  "  for  it  is  very  dreadful 
merely  to  be  misunderstood." 

^*  I  don't  believe  you  would  mind  even 
that,"  I  remarked,  **  you  are  brave  enough 
to  say,  *  If  God  and  my  conscience  approve, 
let  others  think  what  they  may.' " 

"  You  are  a  wise  man,  Edward,"  said 
Ruth,  drily.  Now  what  she  meant  by  that, 
I  cannot  teU.  I  am  sure  she  did  not  mean 
exactly  what  she  said. 

**  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  practise  what 
you  preach,"  she  added  presently.  *'  If  yon 
have  made  a  thorough&re  in  this  younj^ 
man's  heart,  make  a  thoroughfare  m  his 
life  as  well." 

**  Please  explain  yourself,  Ruth,"  I  said. 

'*  Why,  don't  you  see  he  is  cooped  in  a 
corner,"  she  answered,  taking  up  ner  knit- 
ting-needles, **  with  a  lie  behina  him,  and 
the  whole  village  in  front,  huntine  him 
back  upon  it  ?  1  suppose  the  world  has 
more  places  in  it  than  Mallowe  and  Upper 
Mallowe." 

*'  Well,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  wonder  he 
did  not  go  abroad,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  of  course,  brother,"  answered 
Ruth ;  **  because  you  know  people  can  tra- 
vel about  so  easily  who  have  neither  mon- 
ey, nor  friends,  nor  character,  particularly 
if  they  havd  a^d  or  feeble  relatives  with 
whom  it  is  their  duty  to  stay.  I  must  re- 
peat, Edward,  that  you  are  a  very  wise 
man  I " 

**But  if  he  wont  to  London,"  I  said, 
'*  then  he  wouldn't  be  too  far  from  his  grand- 
father and  sister — certainly  he  might  go  to 
London." 

''  Certainly  he  will,"  said  Ruth,  « if  you 
send  him." 

"  But  still,  out-door  work  there  would  be 
worse  than  here,"  I  remarked,  **  and,  under 
the  circumstances,  other  employment  would 
be  hard  to  get" 

**Then  never  talk  to  me  again  about 
your  city  influence,"  said  Ruth,  knitting 
furiously. 

"  But,  my  dear,"  I  pleaded,  "  we  have 
only  our  own  impressions  to  go  by, 
and" 

**  Edward,"  said  she,  laying  down  her 
needles,  and  looking  at  me  awfully,  as  she 
used  in  the  days  of  my  youth  when  I  fkU 
tered  in  repeating  *  my  duty  to  my  neigh- 
bour,' "Edward,  do  von  believe  this  young 
man  innocent,  or  do  yon  believe  him 
guilty  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  his  innooencCi"  I 
answered* 
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*'  Then  do  four  duty  aooording  to  your 
lights/'  said  she ;  *^  that's  aU  the  best  of  us 
can  do/' 

^*  Bat  I  could  not  recqmraend  him  to  any 
one  without  telling  him  the  whole  story,"  I 
remarked. 

<'  Certainly  not,  but  I  repeat,  if  yon  can- 
not get  anybody  to  share  your  con^iotions, 
or  at  least  to  trust  them,  I  would  not  give 
much  for  your  city  influence." 

^  But  would  he  be  better  off  anywhere, 
when  once  his  story  was  known?"  I 
queried. 

"I  should  think  so.  I  presume  a  re- 
spectable merchant  could  hear  such  a  narra- 
tive without  telling  it  over  to  all  his  clerks 
and  errand-boys.  Were  no  confidences 
ev«r  placed  in  you,  Edward  ?  " 

♦'  Well,  my  dear,"  I  answered,  "  let  us 
call  Alice,  and  if  we  can  ascertain  from 
her  that  the  scheme  is  likely  to  prove 
agreeable  to  her  brother,  I  will  write  to  my 
old  partaiers,  and  the  youth's  mind  need 
not  be  disturbed  about  the  matter  till  we 
have  a  definite  offer  to  make  him." 

''  There !  that  will  da,"  said  Ruth ;  and 
she  got  up  and  rang  the  bell,  and  in  half  a 
minute  Aiice's  patient  face  appeared  at  the 
doorway. 

*'  Alice,"  I  said,  **  come  in ;  I  have  some 
G|uestioDs  to  ask  about  Ewen.  We  all  be- 
lieve him  innocent— my  sister,  you,  and  I 
—  but  we  fear  it  is  very  hard  to  defy  a 
general  bad  opinion.  Do  you  think  Ewen 
ukes  remaining  in  the  neighbourhood  ?  " 

*^  Oh,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  maiden,  wring- 
ing her  thin  fingers,  **  do  not  set  him  think- 
ing about  going  abroad  I " 

''Don't  be  a  simpleton,  Alice,"  said 
Buth;  **now  you  are  feeling  for  yourself 
instead  of  your  brother." 

**  Hush,  Kuth,"  I  interrupted.  *'  Alice  is 
only  nervous  because  she  is  weak  and 
weary  with  sorrow.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
abroad.  I  think  it  is  a  great  blessing  that 
he  could  get  honest  work  close  at  hand,  for 
Mr.  Herl^rt  had  as  much  reason  as  other 

Seople  to  mistrust  him.    By  the  way,  I  woo- 
er that  did  not  help  to  re-establish  Ewen's 
character,  Alice." 

*'It  could  not,  sir,"  she  answered. 
**  Every  one  knows  that  Mr.  Herbert  would 
not  care  if  he  were  guilty,  so  as  he  could 
get  him  cheap." 

'*  Now  I  fear  that  is  rather  uncharitable, 
Alice,"  said  I. 

^  It  may  not    be     so,     Edward,"    re- 
marked   Kuth.    *'  *  Charity    thinketh    no 
evil,'  that  is  to  say,  she  does  not  suspect, 
but  she  cannot  shut  her  eyes  to  facts." 
"  I  am  not  ungrateful  to  Mr.  Herbert, 


sir,"  said  AHce.  **His  work  has  been  a 
blessing  to  ns,  for  the  other  gentlfmen 
round  here  would  not  hire  Ewen  at  any 
price." 

«<  Well,  what  I  wish  to  dSk  is,  do  yon 
think  your  brother  would  be  better  off  in 
London?  Take  time  to  consider.  There 
are  many  questions  to  answer.  Has  he  had 
sufficient  warning  to  steady  him?  Can 
you  and  hb  grandfother  bear  to  part  from 
him?" 

'^  Oh,  sir,"  said  AUce,  with  streaming 
e^es,  '<  if  he  could  get  work  more  fit  for 
him  than  field-labour,  and  be  out  of  sight  of 
all  the  people  that  shun  and  seom  him, 
grandfather  and  I  wouldn't  think  about 
ourselves." 

"  Now  I  believe  you  love  your  brother," 
remarked  Bath,  quietly.  But  the  girl 
dropped  her  head  and  wept  bitterly. 

**  I  suppose  he  would  have  no  objeetion 
to  any  plan  of  this  sort  ?  "  I  said  presenthr. 

''He  would  bless  you  and  thank  God  for 
it,  sir,"  sobbed  my  servant. 

"  Then  doa't  repeat  our  oonversation  at 
present,  and  I  will  see  what  can  be  done. 
Trust  me,  he  shall  not  be  left  in  his  pres- 
ent misery  if  I  can  help  it." 

"  Though  he  must  not  forget  it  is  princi- 
pally his  own  fault,"  said  Buth,  parenthet- 
ically. 

"  And  now  you  may  go,  Alice ;  and  yon 
may  tell  Phillis  to  get  supper  ready.'' 

"  No,  111  tell  her  m^elf,"  intermpfeed 
Buth;  "and  if  AUce  likes,  she  can  go 
straight  off  to  bed,  else  Phillts  will  think 
she  has  had  a  very  bad  scolding." 

"I  don't  care  what  anv  one  thinks, 
ma'am,"  said  Alice,  joyfuUy,  though  the 
tears  were  sdll  streaming  down  her  ohecfa. 

"Now,  isn't  that  extraordinary*?"  re- 
marked Buth,  when  she  was  ^;one. 

"  What  in  particular  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  That  girl's  love  for  a  brother  who  has 
never  made  her  happy.  Peof^e  who  am 
wicked,  or  useless,  or  unlucky,  seem  idwaya 
the  most  thought  o£  " 

"  I  suppose  It  is  a  provbion  of  God,"  I 
said.  "  He  longs  to  save  them  from  them- 
selves. If  we  stood  on  shore  and  beheld  a 
shipwreck,  we  should  throw  out  most  ropes 
to  those  who  could  not  swim." 

"  Bat  still  it  seems  hard,"  said  Both. 

"  Well,  so  it  did  to  the  prodigal's  bro^ 
er,"  I  answered,  "but,  depend  upon  it, 
when  they  both  sat  down  at  the  family 
feast  he  was  the  happier  of  the  two ;  or,  at 
any  rate,  he  would  haye  been,  had  beloved 
his  brother  as  he  ought  You  ne,  he 
mieht  have  watched  at  the  gate  beside  his 
father,  and  then  he  would  have  been  better 
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emplo^^'tlMm  weigbiiig  and  measiirnig  af- 
fection, and  disturbing  himself  "with  re' 
proachful  tlioughts." 

**  Ah,  yes,  so  be  would,"  said  Ruth ;  "  of 
eoune  I  know  God  in  his  wisdom  manages 
these  things  best ;  and  that  just  shows  ns 
how  fbolbh  we  must  be ;  for  if  we  had  the 
reips  we  should  do  almost  eTerything  differ- 
ently.'* 

^  And  yet,  Ruth,  I  beliehre  no  fiction  eyer 
points  so  clear  a  moral  as  one  life  lived' 
fairly  through,"*!  observed,  **  and  that  is 
how  God  sees  ereiy  life  from  its  beginning. 
We  only  read  one  or  two  chapters  out  of 
each  history;  or  if  we  happen  to  see  nearly 
all,  we  do  not  possess  the  key,  which  would 
show  xm  a  hidden  meaning." 

*'  I  suppose  it  is  so,"  said  she,  folding  up 
her  knittmg;  then,  with  a  change  of  tone, 
she  continued,  **but  if  I  were  you,  Edward, 
I  would  write  that  city  letter  directly,  so 
that  it  may  go  off  by  the  next  post" 

I  wrote  it,  and  when  it  was  signed,  sealed, 
and  stamped,  my  Tigilant  enster  was  satis- 
fied, and  we  had  our  supper  and  went  to 
bed  in  peace. 

I  did  not  go  to  sleep  directly,  for  my 
room  was  glorious  with  moonlight.  I  lay 
atiil  and  pondered  over  the  events  of  the 
day;  and  most  of  all,  I  mused  over  the 
depths  of  sin  and  suffering  that  might  lie 
hidden  behind  the  calm  smiling  firont  of 
such  a  tiny  village  as  Upper  Mallowe. 
When  I  passed  Mr.  M'Callum  and  Ewen  in 
firont  of  Mr.  Herbert's  farm  on  the  day  of 
my  arrival,  how  little  I  dreamed  of  the 
tragedies  in  which  they  were  both  called  to 
bear  part  I  And  so  it  often  is.  We  read  of 
saints  and  heroes,  of  martyrs  and  sorely-tried 
fidks,  and  then  we  go  out  into  the  world, 
and  marvel  why  we  meet  nothing  of  the 
sort.  All  our  own  fault!  We  cannot  see 
the  romance  because  our  eyes  are  too  weak 
to  pierce  its  common-place  vulgar  wrap- 
pings. 

*' Just  like  a  common  report  in  a  dirty 
newspaper,"  said  poor  Ewen  of  his.  sad 
etory.  And  yet,  if  we  move  the  scene  firom 
an  obscure  village  to  a  great  capital,  and 
ehanse  the  persons  firom  unknown  working 
peoDM  to  princes  and  generals,  this  is  the 
stun  of  which  much  history  is  made.  We 
mre  all  so  taken  with  glitter  and  grandeur, 
tiiat  many  who  would  shudder  to  come  in 
personal  contact  with  *' common"  crime 
like  this,  are  ready  to  spend  years  in  writing 
the  defence  of  some  royal  ^  suspect,"  long 
dead  and  ^ne  beyond  the  reach  of  calum* 
By  or  justice.  But  I  suppose  my  mind  is 
Bot  strong  enough  to  love  great  heights, 
BBd  long  distances.    I  would  rather  eonlne 


my  interest  to  the  littld  world  lying  close 
round  me.  I  always  find  that  it  contuQs 
far  more  than  I  can  manage,  and  I  should 
often  be  quite  disheartened  if  I  did  not  re- 
member that  our.  Saviour  approved  fae^ 
who  just "  did  what  she  could." 

Then  I  fell  asleep.  And  when  I  awoke 
the  room  was  bright  with  sunshine,  and  I 
heard  a  low  sweet  voice  sofUy  singing — 

"  Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow ; 
Praise  Him,  all  creatures  here  below ; 
Praise  Him  abnre,  ye  heavenly  host ; 
Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost." 

For  a  moment  I  forgot  forty  years ;  but 
when  I  lemembered  all  about  it  I  felt  no 
pain,  for  I  know  Lucy  is  still  singing  in  our 
Pather^s  upper  chamber ;  and  next  to  the 
sweetness  of  a  dear  voice,  is  the  sweetness  of 
a  voice  which  we  have  made  joyful. 
Alice  was  the  singer. 


CHAPTBB  m. 


ST.   GBOSS. 

"  What  are  your  household  arrange- 
ments for  Sunday,  Ruth  ?  "  I  inquired  of 
my  sister  when  I  joined  her  at  the  break- 
fast-table. 

"  Why,  of  course,  you  and  I  so  to  church, 
Edward,  and  so  does  one  of  the  girls,  and 
in  the  evening  I  shall  stay  at  home,  and 
they  can  both  go  out." 

*'  Shall  you  send  them  to  church  ?  " 

Ruth  shook  her  head.  I  haven't  hired 
their  souls  as  well  as  their  bodies,"  she  said. 
**  I  never  speak  about  such  things  to  my 
servants  until  I  am  their  friend.  Because  a 
girl  is  in  domestic  service,  why  should  we 
conclude  that  she  is  naturally  disinclined  to 
her  duty,  and  must  be  preached  and  driven 
into  it  y  " 

^  But  as  a  mistress  you  have  a  right "  —  I 
began. 

*'  To  set  a  good  example,  as  far  as  I  can, 
to  give  them  time  and  means  for  self-im- 
provement, and  to  encourage  them  to  do 
right  by  not  suspecting  them  of  doing 
wrong,"  interrupted  my  sister.  "  And,  by 
the  way,  Edward,  what  *  rights '  did  vou 
exercise  'as  a  master'  over  your  clerks? 
Not  many,  I  expect,  and  I'd  rather  follow 
your  practice  than  your  precepts." 

The  parish  church  of  St  Cross  was  not 
very  fhr  from  our  house.  As  we  approached 
it,  its  appearance  did  not  gladden  mr 
heart.  It  stood  in  the  angle  of  a  smau 
green,  flanked  by  a  few  straggling  houses  of 
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the  meaner  sort  In  the  midst  of  the  gteen 
was  a  wide  pool  of  sluggish  water,  inhabited 
by  a  colony  of  ducks.  The  church  itself 
was  a  long  low  edifice  of  no  particalar  order 
of  architecture,  with  an  insignificant  spire, 
and  a  single  dismal  bell,  more  like  a  signal 
for  an  execution  than  the  summons  to  (£>d's 
house.  Around,  lay  a  little  graveyard, 
wherein  most  of  the  graves  were  covered 
down  with  huge  flat  stones,  which,  not  to 
be  blasphemous,  always  suggests  the  idea 
that  the  survivors  had  resolved  to  do  their 
utmost  to  prevent  a  resurrection.  Up  to 
the  porch,  between  these  gloomy  tombs, 
ran  a  narrow  path  of  rough  sharp  stones. 
Certainly  that  path  would  never  tempt  any 
shoeless  wanderer.  The  porch  itself  was 
narrow,  and  the  inner  doors  wer^  closed, 
and  guarded  by  an  injured-looking  female 
in  a  widow's  cap.  I  paused  in  the  porch 
and  looked  round,  —  and  I  pitied  the  little 
children  who  would  remember  that  church 
as  the  place  where  they  first  went  up  to  wor- 
ship Grod. 

Passing  through  the  folding  doors,  which 
opened  with  a  dismal  creak,  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  passage-like  interior,  lit  by  nar- 
row windows  filled  with  opacjue  ^lass.  Now, 
I  dislike  opaque  glass  even  m  city  churches, 
for  I  think  a  ragged  back  wall  is  better  than 
a  blank,  and  I  don*t  see  why  a  cat,  peace- 
ably creeping  along  a  coping  need  disturb  the 
sanctity  of  any  congregation.  But  opaque 
glass  to  shut  out  green  trees  and  open 
sky  I  With  a  shudder,  I  turned  to  the  pew 
which  the  didconsolate  widow  opened  for  us. 
It  was  not  far  from  the  pulpit,  and  was  snug- 
ly cushioned  and  carpeted.  I  did  not  dis- 
cover the  narrowness  of  the  seat  until  I  had 
risen  from  my  knees,  and  was,  I  trust,  in  a 
more  contented  and  devout  frame  of  mind. 

Tlien  I  looked  towards  the  communion 
table,  hoping  to  find  some  comfort  there,  but 
I  only  saw  bare  white  walls,  relieved  by  two 
tablets  whereon  were  written  the  ten  pre- 
cepts of  the  law.  The  table  itself  was  small 
and  high,  and  grudgingly  covered  with 
shabby  crimson  velvet,  euged  with  tarnished 
jlilt  fringe.  On  it  stood  two  straight  candle- 
slicks.  But  above  all  rose  the  sinsle  adorn- 
ment of  the  building  —  a  painteS  window 
representing  the  Descent  from  the  Cross. 
The  colours  were  laid  on  so  thickly  and 
darkly  that  the  picture  was  only  illuminated 
round  the  central  figure  —  the  dead  body  of 
our  Saviour,  paunt  and  wrenched,  half- 
wrapped  in  blood-smeared  cloths.  The 
painting  suggested  no  idea  but  that  of  fear- 
ful physical  pain  and  exhaustion.  I  think 
angels  veiled  their  faces  before  the  reality 
of  that  scene.    Why  should  we  hold  it  up  for 


our  children  to  gaze  upon  while  thev  weary 
of  the  sermon,  and  long  for  the  Sundi^  pud- 
ding ?  It  was  frightfull 

Slowly  the  congregation  gathered  in.  I 
saw  Ahce  and  her  grandfather,  but  not 
£wen  ;  I  saw  other  faces  which  I  had  seen 
pass  my  gate,  but  with  which  I  could  not 
yet  connect  any  idea.  But  just  as  the  bell 
gave  its  last  lugubrious  stroke  the  bereaved 
attendant  bustled  up  the  aisle  with  increased 
alacrity,  followed  by  the  brisk  step  of  a 
middle-ased  gentleman.  I  recognised  his 
bronzed  face  and  beetling  brows :  it  was  my 
nearest  neighbour,  Mr.  Herbert  of  the  Great 
Farm. 

Close  at  his  side  walked  a  young  lady, 
dressed  very  auietly  in  grey  mantle  and 
bonnet  trimmed  with  purple  and  black.  They 
both  entered  the  great  square  pew  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  ours,  evidently  the  pew  of 
the  church,  with  seats  on  all  sides,  and  an 
oaken  desk  in  the  middle.  When  I  caught 
sight  of  her  face,  in  the  midst  of  that  dreary 
building,  it  came  to  my  mind  like  a  line  of 
poetry  quoted  in  a  dry  theological  tract. 

Yet  it  was  not  a  beautiful  face.  I  do  not 
suppose  an  artist  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  one  feature.  I  think  its  charm  most 
have  been  that  the  veil  of  flesh  was  so  deli- 
cate and  firail  that  the  soul  shone  clearly 
through  —  a  sensitive,  shivering  soul,  which 
woulaneed  a  very  warm  mantle  of  love  to 
pass  safely  through  this  chilly  blustering 
world.  There  was  nothing  about  the  face 
which  will  stand  description,  except  perhaps 
the  dark  hazel  eyes,  very  intense  and  bright, 
vet  with  a  look  that  somehow  suggested  tney 
had  oflen  glistened  through  tears. 

She  gave  just  one  glance  towards  us,  and 
then  stood  up  and  opened  her  book  to  join 
in  the  service.  For  by  this  time  the  clergy- 
man had  entered. 

He  was  a  youn^  man,  with  plain  features* 
and  resolute,  sensible  bearing.  I  knew  his 
name  was  the  Reverend  Lewis  Marten. 
And  the  clear,  distinct  tone  of  his  voice  was 
the  first  thing  in  the  whole  church  which 
gave  me  unmingled  satisfaction.  But  when 
we  kneeled  down  for  the  Confession  of  Sins, 
imagine  my  horror  to  find  that  we  were  ex- 
pected to  go  through  it  in  an  undefined 
chant,  rendered  absolutely  ludicrous  by  an  at- 
tempt to  join,  on  the  part  of  some  old  peo- 
ple on  the  free  seats.  And  I  found  the  same 
thing  went  on  whenever  the  congregatioQ 
should  respond.  I  never  say  a  won!  against 
cathedral-services — they  have  trained  cnoirs» 
and  audiences,  as  a  whole,  highly  edu- 
cated. But  can  the  same  arguments  be 
used  for  little  churches,  dependent  on  a  sinj^ 
ing-class  or  charity  schoob,  and  where  the 
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main  object  should  be  to  render  the  whole 
service  intelligible  and  profitable  to  sach  as 
cannot  read,  or  have  no  book  ?  I  don't  sup- 
poM  God's  word  has  any  exact  precept  for 
or  an^ainst  such  performances,  but  does  not 
St.  Paul  say  ^  All  things  are  lawful,  but  all 
things  are  not  expedient  ?  "  And  he  uses 
some  other  arguments  which  wonderfully 
suit  these  customs  when  viewed  from  another 
aspect  I  should  like  to  hear  what  the 
Reverend  Lewis  Marten  thinks  of  the  14th 
chapter  of  Romans. 

We  got  through  the  prayers,  and  through 
an  anthem  which  was  not  in  our  hymn-books. 
It  was  performed  only  by  the  schools  and  a 
few  ffiggiine  boys  in  a  pew  behind  the  read- 
ing desk.  While  this  went  on,  Ruth  kept 
her  seat,  with  that  awful  expression  of  coun- 
tenance which  I  know  means  a  great  deal 
of  anser,  with  a  strong  spice  of  contempt. 
I  stood  up,  for  I  don't  think  such  a  matter 
b  worth  a  breach  of  the  peace.  I  only  think 
it  a  great  pity — a  very  great  pity ! 

My  hopes  revived  when  the  youns  clergy- 
man mounted  the  pulpit  in  his  black  gown. 
His  face  was  so  rational  and  open,  so  free 
from  the  covert  humility  of  priestcraft,  that 
I  felt  sure  his  ideas  were  not  so  medieval  as 
his  customs.  I  was  right  But  still  I  was 
disappointed.  Everything  he  said  was  true, 
but  It  was  only  half  the  truth.  He  spoke 
of  the  sin  of  our  hearts,  the  utter  emptiness 
of  the  world,  and  he  garnished  his  discourse 
with  pithy  aphorisms,  and  flashy  poetry. 
Bat  scriptural  words  of  healing  and  comfort 
were  not  set  therein,  like  ^*  apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver."  He  showea  us  the  sufTer- 
ing  without  the  salvation,  —  Golgotha  with- 
out the  Saviour  who  died  thereon.  And 
the  old  men  and  women  fell  asleep,  the 
charity  boys  ^  swapped  "  their  marbles,  the 
singers  giggled  ana  whispered,  and  the  dark 
eyes  or  Mr.  Herbert's  companion  turned 
ever  and  again  to  the  fearful  picture  above 
the  altar.  And  I  could  not  help  being  glad 
when  it  was  over,  and  so  I  am  sure  was  the 
preacher. 

When  I  turned  to  leave,  I  found  the 
church  had  been  but  thinly  attended,  and 
that  the  majority  of  those  present  belonged 
t0  the  classes  which  have  but  a  loose  hold  on 
the  stirring  interests  of  life,  —  young  boys 
and  girls,  ap;ed  people,  and  those  miserable- 
looking  objects  who  haunt  the  regions  of 
clerical  almi^iving.  Now  that  is  a  view  of 
religion  which  I  can  never  understand.  To 
me,  it  seems  that  it  should  have  the  strongest 
claim  on  those  who  are  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  battle,  that  they  should  find  God's  house 
verily  a  house  of  refuge,  wherein  to  rest  and 
recruit  their  strength  for  each  new  cam- 


paign. And  I  am  sure  there  is  something 
wrong  in  the  religion  which  fails  in  this. 
By  my  own  heart,  I  could  trace  how  the 
declension  might  proceed.  Next  Sunday 
morning,  if  it  were  wet,  or  if  I  were  weary, 
it  might  seem  to  me  more. profitable  to  re- 
main at  home  with  my  Bible  and  good 
books,  than  to  attend  a  service  which  chilled 
and  disheartened  me.  And  thus,  a  church- 
going  habit  once  broken,  I  might  get  so  ac- 
customed to  my  good  books,  that  I  miglit 
long  for  a  change,  and  take  to  essays  and 
history,  and  so  on,  till  at  last  I  might  fall  to 
the  depth  of  newspapers  and  gossip.  And 
thus  it  may  have  been  with  the  honest  yeo- 
men and  buxom  matrons  who  \ei\  their 
empty  seats  before  Grod  in  the  church  of  St. 
Cross. 

In  the  pebbly  graveyard  we  overtook  our 
Alice,  witn  her  grandfather  leaning  on  her 
arm.  I  thought  I  should  like  a  little  talk 
with  the  old  man,  for  his  face  had  been  the 
best  lesson  of  the  morning,  —  a  sermon 
beaming  with  the  comfortable  truth  that  one 
may  be  very  old,  and  very  poor,  and  very 
tried,  and  yet  very  happy. 

"  What,  Mr.  M'Calfum,"  I  said,  stepping 
to  his  side,  **are  you  a  deserter  from  the 
kirk  ?  " 

**Na,  na,  sir,"  he  answered,  with  his 
blithe  smile,  *^  I'm  just  a  sheep  that's  been 
carried  frae  its  ain  field,  and  must  e'en  pas- 
ture where  it  can ;  and,  praised  be  God, 
there's  grass  growin*  everywhere." 

^^Is  there  no  Scotch  church  within  an 
easy  distance  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  Na,  sir,"  he  said ;  '*  the  nearest  is  .full 
fifteen  mile  frae  this.  Aince  on  a  time,  I 
made  shift  to  get  there  every  Communion 
Sunday  —  which  was  four  times  a  year. 
But  noo-a-days  I  go  but  aince,  so  that  I'm 
broucht  back  to  the  privileges  o'  my  young 
days.  For  ye  see,  sir,  we  lived  in  a  country 
parish,  and  only  gathered  for  the  Lord's 
Supper  just  after  the  harvest  was  in." 

^  I  daresay  you  wish  there  was  a  Scotch 
church  close  at  hand  ?  "  I  said. 

**  Aweel,  sir,  of  course,  there's  nae  kirk 
like  the  auld  kirk,  to  my  mind;  but  still 
there's  a  poo'er  o'  grace  an'  glory  i'  the 
Church  o*  England,  —  the  twa  are  sisters 
like,  sir,  only  the  ane  is  a  sonsie  gude-wife, 
in  her  braw  white  mutch,  and  the  ither  is  a 
grand  princess  in  her  jewels.  They  fall  out 
a  bit  sometimes,  9s  sisters  will,  but  there's 
the  same  heart  i'  them  baith,  sir,  and  they've 
but  ae  Father.** 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  St.  Cross  has  not  a 
larger  congregatton,"  I  remarked. 

"  The  people  hereaway  don't  go  much  to 
ehorch,  str,"  he  said :  *'  I've  aften  talked  tae 
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them  about  it.  Ye  see,  Tm  an  auld  man, 
and  I've  come  frae  sic  a  far-awa'  place,  that 
may  be  they're  mair  patient  wi'  me  than  if  I 
was  a  poor  body  that  had  ne'er  been  ayont 
the  parish.  I  tell  them  about  the  shootin' 
grunds,  and  the  moors,  and  the  deerstalkin', 
and  they're  glad  to  listen,  and  then  after  a 
bit,  I  can  bring  the  talk  roond — ye  under- 
stand, sir." 

"  And  what  do  they  say  about  neglecting 
church  V  "  I  inquired. 

"  Some  say  it  s  a  dour  place,  and  gies  them 
the  miserables ;  and  some  say  parson  doesna 
tell  them  anything  new,  only  that  the  world's 
a  wicked  hole,  which  they  ken  well  enough 
already ;  and  some  canna  stand  the 
chantin'." 

*^  And  no  wonder ! "  ejaculated  Ruth. 

**  Aweel,  mem,"  he  went  on,  turning  to  my 
sister,  ^*  I  think  it  some  queer  myself,  mair 
especially  as  I  canna  hear  what  they  say, 
and  I'm  ow're  blind  noo  to  read  the  biggest 
print.  Hoo  the  honest  Church  o'  England 
should  want  to  mak  herself  look  a  bit  like  the 
Lady  of  Babylon,  is  what  I  canna  under- 
stand. Bat  still,  I  aye  say  to  mysel',  if  ane 
gies  up  the  kirk,  he  ^es  up  Sunday,  and 
then  the  days  rin  on  without  sense  or  mean- 
ing, like  print  wi'  the  stops  no  put  in.  Any- 
thmc's  better  than  that." 

^*  Has  Mr.  Marten  been  clergyman  here 
Ions  ?  "  asked  Ruth.  r 

'The  old  man  shook  his  head.  "  It  seems 
but  the  other  day  he  came,  mem,  but  time 
passes  quickly.     How  long  is  it,  Alice  ?  " 

**Just  two  years,  grandfather,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"  Aye,  aye,  just  two  years,"  repeated  he. 
"  I  remember,  I  remember,  Alice.  I  think 
he's  a  good  young  man ;  he  was  verra  kind 
to  us  when  —  aye,  you  know  now,  sir! 
Only  he  thinks  a  college  education  maks 
mair  difference  than  it  does,  sir.  He's  feared 
it  keeps  folk  frae  understanding  him.  And 
he  looks  at  things  in  a  gloomy  way ;  but 
that's  aflen  the  case  wi'  young  folk.  Life 
comes  unco  hard  tae  them  at  first,  puir 
things,"  and  the  old  man  glanced  at  his 
granddaughter. 

*»  Ah,  by  the  way,  Alice,"  I  said,  "  I've  a 
letter  in  my  pocket  that  you  mav  as  well 
drop  into  the  post  now,  for  I  should  like  it 
to  go  off  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning," 
ana  I  handed  her  the  epistle  bearing  Uie 
London  address.  It  caught  her  eye,  and 
she  smiled  brightly  as  she  hastened  down 
the  turning  leading  to  the  post-office,  whilst 
we  and  her  grandfather  waited  at  the  cor- 
ner. 

^  Tour  granddaughter  seema  a  bleamng  to 
you,  Mr.  M'Callum,^  I  said. 


**  Aye,  she  is  that ;  and  so  is  the  boy»  poor 
fellow  —  he'll  be  a  brichter  blessin'  some 
day.  Thank  you  kindly  for  your  goodnesB 
to  him  yesterday,  sir." 

''  What  1  did  be  tell  you  of  the  talk  we 
had  ?  "  I  asked. 

*^  Yes ;  he  seemed  main  thouchtfu'  all  the 
Qvenin',  and  yet  he  wasna  sad  or  sullen. 
An'  at  supper-time,  he  said, '  There's  sooie 
one  else  tnmks  I'm  innocent,  grandfather,' 
and  then  he  told  me  all  about  it." 

*'  Does  he  never  come  to  church  ?  "  en- 
quired Ruth. 

**  He  hasna  come  regular  for  a  long  time 
—  and  never  since  then,  mem,"  answered 
the  old  man.  **  Ye  see,  the  folk  would 
hardly  have  sat  in  the  same  aisle  wi'  him ! 
But  he  seemed  inclined  to  come  this  morD- 
in*,  and  I  hope  he'll  mak  up  his  mind  to  be 
there  the  nicht ;  he'll  tak'  courage  i'  the 
dusk,  may  be." 

"  If  Alice  would  like  to  pass  the  day  witb 
you,  we  will  spare  her,"  said  my  sister,  as 
the  girl  rejoined  us.  **  Phillis  can  manage 
to-day,  ana  Alice  must  do  as  much  for  her 
in  a  Sunday  or  two." 

Alice  looked  up  into  my^sister's  shrewd, 
brown  face,  and  she  let  that  look  be  all  her 
answer,  leaving  the  audible  thanks  to  her 
grandfather.    And  so  we  parted. 

'*  That  was  very  kind  of  you,  Ruth,**  I 
said  as  we  went  on  alone. 

*^May  it  not  be  their  last   Sunday  to- 

? ether  ?  "  she  answered.  *  Don't  you  think 
know  how  a  woman  feeb  before  a  part- 
ing ?  —  the  more  fool  she,  for  a  man  never 
cares ! " 

That  is  Ruth's  way  of  speaking,  whenever 
she  is  caught  doing  a  kindness.  And  it  is 
astonishing  how  she  always  brings  in  some- 
thing complimentary  to  the  male  sex.  And 
the  worst  of  it  is,  sometimes  I  can't  say  these 
compliments  are  unmerited.  So  I  generally 
let  her  take  the  field,  whilst  I  retire  into  the 
nearest  ditch. 

''  I'm  afraid  you  don't  like  St  Cross  ?  " 
I  said  preseotlv. 

*'  Like  it  ? '  she  said,  with  bitterness. 
**  Edward,  I've  endured  it  four  Sundays, 
and  I  wouldn't  allow  myself  to  say  a  word  to 
you  about  it,  because  I  wanted  you  to  see  it 
with  unprejudiced  eyea.  But  it  drives  me 
mad !  If  I  could  get  at  these  boy-singers  in 
their  white  gowns,  wouldn't  I  find  cot 
whether  they  know  their  catechism  I  And 
I'll  engage  they  don't  I  What  can  a  clergy- 
man think  about  to  put  a  parcel  of  lads  into 
a  seat  top:ether,  instead  of  each  of  them  siU 
ting  beside  his  own  father  and  mother,  and 
learning  to  behave  in  a  reverent,  godly 
manner  ?  " 
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"  It  seems  a  mistake,"  I  said ;  *^  but  no 
dmibk  Mr.  Marten  does  it  in  hopes  of  render- 
ing the  service  attractive." 

"Attractive!"  she  answered;  "if  any 
one  wants  such  attractions,  why  do  they  put 
ap  with  shams  ?  Why  don't  they  go  where 
they  can  get  the  reality — to  the  &urch  of 
Borne?" 

'*  Bat  the  sin  of  the  Choreh  of  Borne  is 
not  so  much  her  ritual  as  her  doctrine,"  I 
pleaded,  rather  wildly. 

•*  Don't  the  two  go  together  ?  "  said  she. 
"  I  wonder  the  Israelites  didn't  plead  that  it 
was  only  *  harmless  ritual '  when  they  danced 
round  the  golden  calf!  Perhaps  Aaron 
meant  it  so." 

"  But,  my  dear  Buth,  th^  innovations  at 
St.  Cross  are  very  few  and  faint,*'  I  expostu- 
lated. 

"  They're  as  much  as  they  can  be,"  she 
answered  grimly.  "There's  a  choir  in 
white,  and  they  and  Mr.  Marten  all  turn  to 
the  east  two  or  three  times  in  the  prayers, 
and  every  response  is  chanted,  and  there  are 
candlesticks  on  the  communion  table.  Any- 
thing more  would  cost  money,  and  the 
church  doesn't  look  as  if  it  had  any  to  spare." 

"These  things  seem  to  me  so  pitifully 
trivial  as  to  be  beneath  mention,"  I  said. 

"  Is  it  wisdom  to  overlook  the  egg  until 
the  serpent  is  hatched  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Mr.  Marten  has  a  pleasant,  sensible 
face,"  I  remarked, "  and  there  is  something  I 
regret  much  more  than  these  petty  cere- 
monials, and  that  is  the  cold,  repellant  tone 
of  the  sermon.  I  should  like  a  little  talk 
with  him.  He  is  a  young  man,  and  a  glimpse 
of  an  old  man's  experience  can  do  him  no 
harm." 

"  It  would  be  less  trouble  to  build  a  new 
church  at  once,"  said  Buth,  cynically. 

But  that  is  just  like  her.  I  hope  for  the 
best,  and  she  prepares  for  the  worst. 

As  we  entered  our  house,  it  struck  me 
painfully,  that  instead  of  returning  with 
God's  peace  on  our  hearts  and  tongues,  we 
had  come  back  in  a  criticising,  flaw-detect- 
ing spirit. 

And  what  seemed  worse,  I  could  not  con- 
clude it  was  altogether  our  own  fault  I 
resolved,  however,  that  Buth's  hopelessness 
should  not  dishearten  me.  I  must  try  to  do 
good  in  my  own  way,  and  I  am  always  in* 
dined  to  mend  rather  than  remake,  oo  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon.  I  startled  my 
sister  by  announcing  that  I  should  write  to 
our  young  rector,  and  invite  him  to  spend  an 
evening  with  us  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 


"  Certainly,  Buth,"  and  doubtless  he  will 
do  so ;  but  you  see  I  do  not  care  about  a 
call,  I  want  a  long,  friendly  visit." 

"  Then  I  wish  I  could  go  to  tea  some- 
where, and  leave  you  to  fight  out  your  bat- 
tle by  yourselves,"  she  remarked. 
"  There  will  be  no  battle,  Buth,"  I  responded. 
"  I  only  want  to  ask  him  the  general  position 
of  affairs  in  the  parish,  and  how  I  can  best 
make  m3rself  useful." 

"  Then  he  will  say  they  want  a  new  altar- 
cloth  —  not  to  say  a  new  organ  —  ^nd  also 
more  funds,  that  the  choir  may  be  en- 
larged," said  she. 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  the  church  does 
want,  Buth, "  I  answered,  "  and  that  is  new 
windows.  It  is  a  sin  that  thick  glass  should 
come  between  us  and  the  blue  sky." 

"  What,  let  in  more  light  to  the  candles 
on  the  communion  table? "  queried  Buth, 
sarcastically. 

"  The  candles  are  not  lit,"  I  said. 

"  But  I  suppose  they  will  be  some  day," 
she  returned.  "They  are  not  there  for 
nothing,  surely." 

"  Perhaps  the  sunshine  will  put  them  out, 
Buth,"  I  said. 

"  I  hope  it  may  I  "  she  retorted,  grimly. 

I  did  not  answer,  but  opened  my  desk, 
and  began  to  indite  my  letter  to  the  clergy- 


man. 


ing  week. 


'*  It  is  his  place  to  call  upon  os,"  sud  she. 


"  Won't  you  help  me,  Buth  ?  "  I  asked, 
afler  putting  down  the  date. 

"  It  b  quite  your  business,"  she  replied. 
But  the  dear  woman  is  far  too  active-mmded 
not  to  interfere  in  anything  when  asked. 
So  presently  she  said,  "  You  may  send  my 
compliments,  I  suppose.  And  what  do  you 
mean  to  say,  Edward  ?  " 

"  Will  this  do  ?  "  I  asked  her,  and  read  :— 

"  Mr.  and  Miss  Garrett  present  their  com- 
pliments to  the  Bev.  Lewis  Marten,  and 
nope  he  will  do  them  the  honour  of  spending 
an  evening  with  them  in  the  course  of  the 
week.  Mr.  Garrett  is  anxious  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  neighbourhood,  and  trusts 
that  Mr.  Marten  will  be  willing  to  advise 
how  he  may  become  useful  therein." 

"I  suppose  that  will  do,"  commented 
Buth ;  "  and  yet,  brother,  the  fact  is  you 
want  to  advise  him ! " 

"  I  .donH  deny  that,  but  it  is  quite  true 
I  wish  information  which   he  can  give." 

Buth  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  and 
then  her  grave  face  broke  into  a  smile. 

"  Any  one  would  say  I  managed  yon,  Ed- 
ward, but  I  doubt  if  I  do,"  said  she.  "I 
think  you  know  how  to  get  your  own  way 
without  making  a  strug<;le.  But,  by  the 
way,  I  don't  like  lettei^writing  on  Sanday." 
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^  Why,  this  is  only  an  act  of  neiffhboarly 
kindness  I"  I  said,  surprised.  **We  are 
always  free  to  do  good  on  that  day." 

**  Certainly,  Edward  I  and  yet  I  think  we 
should  keep  up  every  posnble  distinction 
between  the  Sabbath  ana  other  days." 

^  You  don't  think  the  day  of  rest  should  be 
a  day  of  idleness,  Ruth  ?  "  1  asked. 

**  No,"  she  answered ;  '*  but  I  think  witih 
Mr.  M'CaUum  that  Sundays  diould  be  the 
*  stops '  in  our  life.  I  know  some  people 
laugn  at  Scotch  notions  of  Sabbath*keeping« 
but  that  b  because  they  never  tried  the  re- 
freshment afforded  by  the  day,  when  life 
stands  still  before  the  throne  of  God,  and 
care  and  weariness  are  swallowed  up  in  His 
glory." 

^^Buty  Ruth,  may  it  not  be  that  while  we 


try  to  keep  the  letter  of  the  positive  law,  we 
are  in  danger  of  neglecting  some  moral  du- 
ty ?"  I  inquired. 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I  don't  think  so. 
The  very  da^  of  rest  helps  to  discipline  the 
mind  to  distmguish  between  what  it  wants 
to  do,  and  what  it  should  da  If  a  letter 
would  prevent  a  mistake,  or  save  an  hour's 
unhappiness,  or  give  comfort,  1  should  say, 
write  it  —  aye,  and  carry  it  yourself,  though 
the  task  occupied  your  whole  Sunday.  I 
was  glad  to  see  yon  give  that  letter  to  Alice 
this  morning.  But  what  will  do  quite  as 
well  on  MondajT,  leave  tiU  Monday,  and  cer- 
tainly this  note  can  wait  till  to-morrow." 

I  felt  that  Ruth  was  right  And  I  put 
away  my  desk. 


Spidbbs.  —  Some  very  curious  observations 
regarding  this  insect  have  lately  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by  Father 
Babaz,  who  has  been  fifteen  years  engaged 
in  these  researches.  It  happened  one  day,  as 
he  was  reading  in  a  garden,  that  a  small  spider 
suddenly  lighted  upon  his  book,  and  crawled 
over  the  very  line  he  was  reading.  He  tried  to 
blow  it  away,  but  instead  of  letting  itself  be 
carried  away  by  the  blast  it  raised  its  abdomen, 
and  swung  itself  up  to  a  leaf  overhead.  This 
appeared  strange,  as  there  was  no  thread  to  be 
seen.  Our  obierver  caught  the  spider  again, 
put  it  on  his  book,  and  repeated  the  experiment, 
which  ended  in  the  same  result.  He  caught  it 
once  more,  and  this  time  placed  himself  directly 
in  the  sun,  with  the  insect  on  a  level  with  his 
eyes.  In  this  position  he  at  length  discovered 
the  evolution  performed  by  the  little  creature. 
On  receiving  the  blast  it  raised  its  abdomen, 
and  in  so  doing  projected  a  thread  of  inooneeiv- 
able  tenui^  to  a  considerable  distance,  and 
raising  itself  in  the  air,  disappeared  from  view. 
This  unexpected  discovery  induced  Father 
Bahas  to  examine  the  question  thoroughly: 
every  spider  that  came  in  his  way  had  to  oon- 


tribnte  something  towards  his  researches,  and 
in  this  way  he  at  length  ascertained  a  6ct 
hitherto  unknown  to  naturalists,  vis.  that  most 
spiders  possess  not  only  the  faculty  of  sphining 
a  thread,  but  also  that  of  projecting  one  or  sev* 
eral,  sometimes  of  a  length  of  five  or  six  metres, 
which  they  use  to  traverse  distances  with,  and 
affix  their  thread  to  a  second  point  for  the  snp> 
port  of  their  web.  They  even  seem  to  have 
the  power  of  directing  the  extremitv  of  the 
ejaculated  thread  to  a  given  point ;  they  seem 
to  feel  for  the  place  where  it  is  most  desirable 
to  fix  it  Certain  spiders,  the  Thomita  Bufi, 
for  instance,  will  eject  a  bunch  of  threads  which, 
curling  up  in  the  air  and  shininj;  in  the  san 
with  various  hues,  give  the  insect  the  appear- 
ance of  a  peacock  displaying  its  tail.  But  tUt 
is  not  all :  spiders  can  fly  and  swim  in  the  air, 
though  they  are  heavier  even  than  alcohol.  To 
perform  this  fbat  they  turn  their  back  to  the 
ground,  and  keep  their  legs  closely  folded  up  on 
their  body,  and  m  this  posture  sail  about  with 
perfect  ease.  Their  fli«it  is  often  very  rapid, 
especially  in  the  beginnmg,  and  they  will  some- 
times escape  from  the  observer's  hand  qnite  sud- 
denly and  soar  up  high  in  the  air.  —  Galignam. 
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From  The  Saturday  KeTiew. 
DR.    NEWMAN'S   FOBMS.* 

Db.  Nb wman  tells  us  in  the  pre&tory  ded- 
ication to  this  little  volume  that  he  has  ooly 
been  encouraged  by  the  favourable  judg^ 
ment  of  critics  personally  strangers  to  him 
to  bring  tc^ether  into  one  collection  what 
he  had  regwded  as  the  ephemeral  effusions 
of  many  years,  and  that  he  submits  them 
with  diffidence  to    the  verdict    of  public 
opinion.     He  adds,  what  will  be    oovious 
even  to  those  not  previously  acquainted  with 
the  poems  reprinted  here,  that  the  chief 
portion  of  this  volume  grew  out  of  the  re- 
ligious movement  with  which  his  name  is  so 
intimately  associated.    The  numerous  ad- 
mirers of  the  Lyra  ApostoUca — which  has 
lon^,  we   believe,  been  out  of  print,  but 
which  was   to   the  Tractarian  movement 
what  the  songs  of  Tyrtssus  were  to  the 
Spartan  armies  —  will  of  course  rejoice  to 
have  their  old  favourites  restored  to  them  in 
a  very  slightly  altered  dress;  for  a  good 
half  oif  the  Z^a  came  from  Dr.  Newman's 
pen.    But  it  is  not  for  their  sakes  only  that 
the  present  volume  is  published,  nor  will 
they  alone  welcome  it    Many  who  once 
looked  with  distrust  or  positive  aversion  on 
the  anthor^s  writings  will  now  feel  a  genuine 
interest  in  whatever  helps  to  illustrate  his 
character  and  tone  of  thought.    Englishmen 
who  have  least  sympathy  with  his  theologi- 
cal beliefii  have  come  to  recognise  in  him  a 
man  of  whom  England  may  well  be  proud; 
and  English  Churchmen  of  very  opposite 
schools  are  not  slow  to  acknowledge  the 
great  services  he  rendered  to  the  commu- 
nion which  he  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  desert 
For  all  such  this  collection  of  occasional 
verses  will  have  a  value  quite  apart  from  its 
poetical  merits,  which  are  considerable.    A 
man's  individuality  cannot  fail  to  come  out 
much  more  in  compositions  of  this  kind  than 
in    formal   treatises,  or  even  in  sermons, 
tboosfa  the  Parochial  Sermons  now  under> 
stooa  to  bo  in  course  of  republication  with  the 
author's  sanction,  are  exceptional  in  this  as 
other  respects.    There  is  no  previous  work 
of  Dr.  Newman's,  except  the  Apoiojfia^  so 
rich  in  personal  indications,  and  for  this  rea- 
son we  are  particularly  glad  that  dates  of 
place  and  time  are  appended  to  the  sepa- 
rate pieces.    This  enables  us  to  trace  the 
oontinnous  working^  of  tlie  author's  mind, 
which  suffered  no  violent  break  at  his  con- 
versioB.    The  very  title-pase  and  dediea- 
ttoD,  as  well  as  several  of  Uie  poems,  bear 
witae«  to  one  speciality  of  Dr.  Newman's, 
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which  is  certainly  not  usual  in    religious 
leaders  and  controversialists  —  we  mean  the 

Senuine  taste  for  classical  schoUrship  which 
e  has  retained  through  life,  and  which 
formerly  won  him  the  reputation  of  the  first 
writer  of  Latin  prose  in  Oxford.  Not  leas 
marked  is  his  habitual  familiarity  with  Old 
Testament  imagery,  and  especially  with  the 
language  and  moral  temper  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  The  dominant  feeling  which  he 
tells  us  in  the  Apologia  has  possessed  him 
from  boyhood,  of  being  ^  solus  cum  Soh  "  — 
that  to  him  the  only  two  realities  are  his 
own  soul  and  God  —  is  again  most  renuirk- 
ably  illustrated  in  several  of  these  pieces, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  ^'  Dream  a[  Umron- 
tius." 

The  volume  naturally  divides  itself  into 
three  portions.  The  first  part  consists  of  va- 
rious short  compositions,  chiefly  reprints  from 
the  Lyra  Apostolica,  with  a  few  later  addi- 
tions. Then  follows  a  series  of  translations 
from  the  hymns  of  the  Breviary,  most  of 
which  have  also  appeared  before.  And  last- 
ly, we  have  what  is  Ihe  longest  and  appar- 
ently the  latest  poem  in  the  book,  the 
*|  Dream  of  Gerontius."  This  was  first  pub- 
lished two  years  ago  in  a  Boman  Catndic 
periodical,  and  has  since  been  republished 
by  itself.  It  is,  as  a  composition,  far  the 
most  striking  in  the  volume.  We  shall  re- 
turn to  it  by  and  by.  It  is  difficult  to  state 
in  precise  terms  the  leading  characteristics 
of  Dr.  Newman's  poetry,  for  they  are  in  fact 
the  characteristics  of  his  mind,  which,  to 
adopt  his  own  epithet  for  St  Paul,  is  **  many- 
giiled  "  and  many-sided.  Indeed,  there  has 
often  seemed  to  us  a  certain  analogy  between 
his  character  and  that  of  the  great  apostle, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  from  his  Epistles, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  two  of  the  most  in- 
tensely personal  and  suggestive  of  Dr.  New- 
man's later  sermons  are  on  the  character  of 
St  Paul.  His  verses  require  to  be  read  by 
the  light  of  his  other  publications,  especially 
his  sermons.  In  point  of  style,  a  forcible 
concentration  of  thought,  and  a  nice  selec- 
tion of  language,  avoiding  carefully  any  mere 
waste  of  words,  will  be  seen  at  once  to  be  the 
common  attributes  of  both.  And,  going 
deeper,  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  say 
that  a  profound  and  habitual  consciousness 
of  the  presence  of  an  unseen  world,  blending 
with  and  colouring  all  the  relations  and  cir^ 
cumstances  of  life,  underiies  the  whole  tone 
and  structure  of  his  poetry,  and  gives  it,  for 
religious  minds,  its  peculiar  charm.  This  is 
brought  out  most  prominently  in  the 
'*  Dream  of  Gerontius,"  but  is  true  of  the 
vdume  as  a  whole.  At  the  same  time  this 
abiding  conviction  of  the  unseen  is  combined 
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with  a  very  keen  observation  of  passing 
events,  and  an  appreciative  interest,  not  a^ 
fected  but  real,  in  the  literature  and  facts  of 
his  own  and  former  ages. 

Of  the  earlier  pieces  in  this  volume, 
some,  like  "  Lead  kindly  Light,"  and 
<«  Weep  not  for  me,"  have  long  made  them- 
selves household  words  in  many  homes  and 
many  hearts  from  their  exquisite  touches  of 
human  tenderness.  There  are  others  that 
bring  out  th2  ascetic  and  unworldly  side  of 
the  w liter's  mind.  The  following  lines, 
familiar  to  all  readers  of  the  Lyra  ApostoH- 
ca,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  this 
vein  of  almost  prophetic  sternness.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  vigorous  abruptness  of  the 
language  serves  to  accentuate  tne  idea  con- 
veyed :  — 

When  mirth  is  fall  and  free, 
Some  sudden  gloom  shall  be ; 
When  haughty  power  mounts  high. 
The  Watcher's  axe  is  nigh. 
AU  growth  has  bound ;  when  greatest  fonnd. 
It  hastes  to  die. 

When  the  rich  town,  that  long 
Has  lain  its  huts  among, 
Uprears  its  pageants  vast, 
And  vaunts  —  it  shall  not  last'I 
Bright  tints  that  shine,  are  but  a  sign 
Of  summer  past. 

And  when  thine  eye  surveys, 
With  fond  adoring  gaze. 
And  yearning  lieart,  thy  iriend—- 
Love  to  its  grave  doth  tend. 
All  gifts  below,  sive  Truth,  but  grow 
Towards  an  end. 

In  some,  happily  very  few,  cases,  altera- 
tions have  been  introduced,  sometimes  in 
consequence  of  the  author^s  change  of  opin- 
ion, and  these  are  seldom,  in  a  poetical 
sense,  improvements.  Some  also  of  the 
best  in  the  Lyra  are  omitted,  we  know  not 
why.  One  of  our  old  favourites,  which  be- 
gan with  a  caution  against  invocation  of 
naints,  reappears,  under  the  title  of  *^  Re- 
frigerium,"  with  three  new  lines  in  the  first 
stanza,  and  two  of  the  old  ones  spoilt 
This  is  not  the  place  to  say  anything 
against  its  theology,  but  for  the  sake  of 
ibrm  and  metre  we  could  certainly  wish  to 
see  the  verse  re-written,  with  the  ugly 
word  "  convalescent,"  disagreeably  sugges- 
tive of  a  hospital,  expunged,  and  the  con- 
cluding lines  of  the  original  replaced.  The 
omission  of  **  mountain  grots,' '  and  the  un- 
accountable change  of  "  murmurs  by  "  into 
"  hurries  by,"  completely  destroys  the 
dreamy  rcpoee  of  the  image  suggested,  as 
well  as  the  music  of  the  rhythm.     On  the 


whole,  however,  it  is  remirkable  how  yery 
little  has  been  altered,  and  also  how  litUe 
difference  of  tone  there  is  between  the  ear- 
lier and  later  compoaitiona.  Even  in  deal- 
ing with  subjects  connected  with  specifical- 
ly Roman  doctrine,  as  in  the  hymns  to  St. 
rhilip  and  to  the  Guardian  Angel,  or  the 
really  noble  ^  Song  for  an  inclement  May," 
the  mfference  between  Dr.  Newman's  treat- 
ment and  Faber^s,  for  instance,  of  similar 
th^inefl,  cannot  fail  to  strike  any  intelligent 
reader. 

We  have  no  space  to  dwell  on  the  trans- 
lations further  tnan  to  observe — and  this  is 
very  high  praise^ — that  they  deal  with 
the  metrical  portions  as  the  compilers  of 
the  English  Litorgy  have  dealt  with  the 
prose  portions  of  the  old  Latin  service 
books,  and  as  modem  Roman  Catholic  man- 
uals certainly  do  not  deal  with  them.  We 
get,  not  a  slavish  rendering  of  the  exact 
words,  but  an  idiomatic  and  musical  repro- 
duction of  the  exact  sense  of  the  original, 
according  to  the  rule  of  translating  which 
Dr.  Newman  laid  down  for  himself  In  the 
prefkce  to  the  Church  of  the  Fathers,  and 
which  is  the  only  true  one.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate for  the  readers  of  the  Douay  Bible  that 
he  was  not  allowed  to  provide  them  with  a 
substitute  for  that  strange  medley  of  bad 
English  and  hiffh  polite  in  the  style  of  the 
version  of  Psalm  90  and  of  the  Prayer  of 
Commendation  —  one  of  the  grandest  com- 
positions in  the  Roman  or  any  other  ritual 
— given  in  the  concluding  poem  of  this  vol- 
ume.    To  that  poem  we  must  now  turn. 

The  "Dream  of  Gerontius"  is  yery 
much  the  longest  and  most  carefully  elabo- 
rated of  all  Dr.  Newman's  verse  composi- 
tions, and  exhibits  with  peculiar  distinct- 
nesB  all  hts  characteristic  peculiarities  of 
thought  and  expression.  For  rhythmical 
sweetness,  too,  he  has  hardly  written  any- 
thing to  equal  the  last  farewell  of  the 
Guardian  Angel  to  the  parted  spurit "  sink- 
ing deep,  deeper  into  the  dim  distance  **  of 
its  middle  home,  which  falls  on  the  ear  like 
a  strain  of  Mendelssohn's  music.  In  form 
the  poem  is  dramatic*  Gerontius  is  first 
represented  at  the  point  of  death,  with  his 
attendants  watching  round  his  bed,  and 
then,  after  death,  with  angels  and  demons 
disputing  the  possession  of  his  disembodied 
sotu.  There  is  something  which  reminds  as 
of  that  "  tender  grace  "  wliich  has  endeared 
the  Christian  Year  to  thousand^  of  aching* 
hearts,  something  too  of  the  wilder  music 
of  8helley,  thou^  set  to  different  themes  ; 
and  much  which  recalls  —  as  well  by  "con- 
trast as  by  nmilarity  —  our  great  represeiK 
tatire  poet,  whose  popularity  is  mtaify  doe 
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to  the  fact  at  his  reflecting  with  sach  lumi- 
Boas  fidelity  the  variouB  pnases  of  emo^on 
and  conyiction  which  go  to  make  up  what 
is  called  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  author  of  Gerontius  is 
like  and  unlike  them  all,  most  l&e  and 
meet  unlike  Tennyson.  He  has  the  tender- 
neas  of  Keble,  but  with  mote  both  of  stem- 
neas  and  of  fire ;  he  has  the  ideidiam  of 
Slielley,  without  his  scepticism;  he  de- 
lfts with  Tennyson  to  feel  the  pulses,  so 
to  say,  of  modem  thought,  and  that  too 
wilii  a  keen  sense  of  sympathy ;  but  then 
there  is  a  strongly  markea  background  of 
dogmatic  belief  which  is  neyer  lost  sight  of. 
The  theology  and  psycholo^  of  the  poem 
— we  use  the  term  theology  in  its  strict  ety- 
molo^cal  sense  —  are  throughout  subservi- 
ent to  its  leading  ideas  of  the  infinite  great- 
ness of  the  Creator,  and  the  infinite  litde- 
neas  of  the  creature  which  has  dared  to 
rebel  against  its  Maker.  We  are  constantly 
reminded  of  two  of  the  most  characteristic 
passages  in  the  author^s  prose  writings  — 
one  in  his  IJniyersity  Lectures,  where  he 
draws  out  into  a  kind  of  Athanasian  creed 
of  natural  religion  all  that  is  inyoWed  in  a 
Theisfs  conception  of  the  Supreme  Being ; 
the  oiher  in  the  Apologia^  where  he  com- 
pares ihe  actual  state  of  humanity,  as  con- 
trasted'with  the  ideal,  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  a  person  looking  into  a  mirror  and 
seeing  no  reflection  of  his  face.  The  fall  of 
man  and  the  earlier  staees  of  his  restora- 
tion are  grandly  summea  up  in  the  lines  as- 
cribed to  the  **  Second  Choir  of  Angeli- 
cab":  — 

Praise  to  the  Holiest  in  the  height,* 

And  in  the  depth  be  praise : 
In'  all  His  words  moat  wonderfiil ; 

Most  sore  in  all  His  ways  1 

Woe  to  thee,  msn  1  for  he  was  found 

▲  recreant  in  the  fight ; 
And  lost  his  heritage  of  heayen, 

And  fellowship  with  light. 

Aboye  him' now  the  angry  sky, 

Around  the  tempest's  din ; 
Who  onoe  hadWlngels  for  his  friends, 

Bad  bat  the  brutes  for  kin. 

O  man  1  a  savage  kindred  they ; 

To  flee  that  monster  brood 
He  scaled  the  seaside  cave  and  clomb 

The  giants  of  the  wood. 

With  now  a  fear,  and  now  a  hope, 
With  aids  which  chance  supplied, 

IVom  youth  to  eld,  from  sire  to  son, 
He  fiyed,  and  toird,  and  died. 
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He  dreed  his  penance  age  by  age ; 

And  step  by  step  began 
Slowly  to  doff  his  sayage  garb, 

And  be  agann  a  man. 

And  ouicken'd  by  the  Almighty's  breath 

And  ohasten'd  by  His  rod, 
And  taught  by  angel-vkitings. 

At  IsDgth  bs  sought  his  Qod; 

And  leam'd  to  call  upon  His  Naiae, 

And  in  His  faith  create 
A  household  and  a  fiither-Iand, 

A  city  and  a  state, 

Gloiy  to  Him  who  from  the  mirs, 

In  patient  lenffth  of  daysi 
Elaborated  into  life 

A  people  to  His  praise ! , 

Few  liyin^  writers  could  match  the  anbtle 
self-analprsis  of  the  dying  man's  elaborate 
description  of 

That  sense  of  ruin,  which  is  worse  than  pain. 
That  masterful  negation  and  collapse 
Is  all  that  makes  me  man, 

as  though  he  was  ^  falling  through  the  sol- 
id framework  of  created  things  ;  or  of  the 
soul  after  death,  when,  conscious  of  "  an  in- 
expressiye  lightness"  and  feeling  of  free- 
dom, and  yet  retaining  <*a  sort  of  confi- 
dence "  that  ^*  each  particular  organ  holds 
its  place,"  it  cannot  decide  whether  it  is 
aliye  or  dead :  — 

So  much  I  know,  not  knowing  how  I  know, 
That  the  yast  universe,  where  I  have  dwelt, 
Is  onitting  me,  or  I  am  quitting  it. 
Or  1  or  it  is  rushing  on  the  wings 
Of  light  or  lightning  on  an  onward  course. 
And  we  e'en  now  are  million  miles  apart 
Yet  .  .  .  is  this  peremptory  seyeranoe 
Wrought  out  in  lengthening,  measurements  of 

space, 
Which  erow  and  multiply  by  speed  and  time  ? 
Or  am  I  trayersiuf;  infinity 
By  endless  snbdinsion,  harrying  back 
from  finite  towards  iivAoitesimal, 
Thus  dying  out  of  the  expanded  world  ? 

Another  maryel :  some  one  has  me  fast 
Within  his  ample  palm ;  'tis  not  a  grasp 
Such  as  they  use  of  earth,  bat  all  around 
Oyer  the  surface  of  my  subtle  being, 
As  though  I  were  a  sphere,  and  capable 
To  be  accosted  thas,  a  uniform 
And  gentle  pressure  tells  mo  I  am  not 
Self-moying,  bat  borne  forward  on  my  way. 
And  hark !  I  hear  a  sinking ;  yet  in  sooth 
I  cannot  of  tliat  music  nghtiy  say 
Whether  I  hmr^  or  touch,  or  taste  the  tones* 
Oh,  what  a  heart^ubdoing  melody  I 
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Not  less  striking  is  the  passage,  to  which  we 
mast  be  content  only  to  refer  our  readers, 
where  the  angel  answers  the  inquiry  of 
€rerontiu8  as  to  what  keeps  him  back  from 
the  presence  of  God,  by  distinguishing  the 
*^ different  standards"  for  measuring  the 
flow  of  time  in  the  material  and  immaterial 
worlds,  so  that  the  interval  since  dissolution 
which  seemed  so  long  to  the '  disembodied 
soul  was  not  as  men  reckon  time,  '^  the  nul- 
lion  million  millionth "  part  of  a  moment, 
time  being  measured  among  spirits  only  by 
"  intensity  of  living  thought " :  — 

Every  one 
Is  standard  of  his  own  chronology. 
It  is  thy  veiy  energy  of  thought 
That  keeps  thee  from  thy  God. 

To  many  readers,  probably,  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  the  interest  of  the  poem 
will  centre  in  the  view  of  Purgatory  as  it 
presents  itself  to  the  writer's  mind,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  its  main  subject.  Those 
who  are  accustomed  to  identify  the  doctrine 
with  the  gross  conceptions  which  Protestants 
usually  associate  with  it,  and  which  seem  to 
be  countenanced  by  a  ^ood  deal  of  the 
language  of  popular  devotion  among  Roman 
Catnohcs,  wul  oe  startled  at  the  profoundly 
spiritual  and  subjective  form  of  the  belief  as 
it  is  here  put  berore  them.  In  the  following 
passage,  which  bears  the  most  directly  on 
it  of  any  in  the  poem,  there  is  little  or  noth- 
ing that  some  of  the  ablest  and  devout- 
est  of  Protestant  thinkers  have  not  them- 
selves surmised,  or  at  least  been  willing  to 
admit :  — 

▲KOBL. 

Praise  to  His  name  I 
The  eager  spirit  has  darted  from  my  hold, 
And,  with  the  intemperate  energy  of  love, 

lies  to  the  dear  feet  of  Em  nauuel ; 
Bat,  ere  it  reach  them,  the  keea  sanctitv, 
Which  with  its  effluence,  like  a  glory,  clothes 
And  circles  round  the  Crucified,  has  seized, 
And  scorch'd,  and  shriveU'd  it;   and  now  it 

lies 
Pas^ine  and  still  before  the  awfal  Throne. 


Chappy,  suffering  soul !  for  it  is  safe, 
CbMumfct  yet  qui3cen*d,  by  the  glance  oj 


of  God. 


BOUL. 


Take  me  away,  and  in  the  lowest  deep 

There  let  me  be. 
And  there  in  hope  the  lone  night-watches  keep, 

Told  out  for  me. 
There  motionless  and  happy  in  my  pain, 

X^ne,  not  tbrloro,  — 
There  will  I  sing  my  sad  perpetual  strain, 

;UBtll  the  morn. 


There  will  I  sing,    and  soothe  my  stricken 
breast, 

Which  ne'er  can  cease 
To  throb,  and  pine,  and  languish,  tiU  possest 

Of  its  Sole  Peace. 
There  will  I  sing  my  absent  Lord  and  Love  :— 

Take  me  away, 
That  sooner  I  mav  rise,  and  go  above. 
And  see  Him  in  the  truth  of  everlasting  day. 

We  have  only  been  able  to  indicate  by  a 
few  extracts  the  general  features  of  this  re- 
markable poem,  which  seems  to  prove,  what- 
ever else  it  may  show  also,  how  much  room 
there  b  within  the  dogmatic  unity  of  Rome 
for  the  widest  divergences  in  the  subjective 
apprehension  of  belief.  It  has  been  said  of 
Dr.  Newman,  both  by  assailants  and  by 
friends,  that  his  temper  of  mind  is  essentially 
Protestant  In  the  sense  in  which  some  of 
his  critics  seem  to  understand  the  word,  there 
is  much  in  the  '*  Dream  of  Gerontius "  to 
support  their  verdict 
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Society  exacts  a  familiarity  with  certain 
books.    With  the  last  new  novel,  of  course ; 
but  beyond  this,  with  works  of  greater  preten- 
sions. There  are  histories  (Macaulay's,  for  in- 
stance) which  one  must  have  read ;  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  dipped  into  Carlyle ;  and  some 
knowledge  of  one  or  two  poets  is  indispensa- 
ble.   But  while  one  must  go  into  the  stand- 
ard authors,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  very 
far.    The  number  of  what  may  be  termed. 
«« classics  of  society  "  is  restricted,  and  it  is  in 
bad  taste  to  affect  a  familiarity  with  those 
that  have  not  the  entree  of  the  drawing-room. 
Amongst  the  poets  there  is  only  one  with 
whom  a  close  iamiliarity  is  insisted  on.    A 
vague,  general  knowledge  of  the  o^ers  will 
suffice ;  out  one  must  have  read  —  must  be 
able  to  quote,  or  recognise  when  quoted  — 
the  verses  of  Alfred  Tennyson.    The  fact  of 
his  being  the  Court  poet,  and  that  in  a  much 
closer  sense  than  any  of  the  Laureates  have 
beenfbr  years,  will  account  for  this  to  some 
extent ;  out  these  further  and  more  sufficing 
reasons  may  also  be  advanced  —  Tennyson's 
is  the  poetry  of  the  age ;  it  reflects  its  views, 
its  aims,  its  aspirations ;  it  expresses  what  we 
all  think  and  feel,  and  in  the  happiest  man- 
ner —  tersely,  elegantly,  with  exquisite  sim- 
plicity, and  wholly  sans  alter  terre  h  ierr^^ 
For  this  reason  Tennyson  has  become  an 
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ceesory  to  life.  We  could  hardly  get  on  with- 
out hinL  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  peo- 
ple in  past  times  ever  became  ^^  engaged  " 
withoik  the  aid  ofLocksley  Hall,  or  gave  ex- 
pression to  their  tristesse  when  therie  was  no 
Marianna  in  her  Moated  Grange  to  declare 
that  her  heart  was  weary  and  express  a  wish 
for  her  speedy  demise. 

Yes,  to  know  Tennyson  is  as  necessary  as 
to  be  familiar  with  Gounod  or  Meyerbeer. 
Kot  to  recognise  a  line  iix>m  In  Memoriam  is 
as  nnpardonable  as  to  have  no  appreciation 
of  the  marceau  h  Vunison  from  L*Africaine, 
And  the  matter  does  not  end  here.  We  are  en- 
tering on  a  new  phase  of  Tennyson  worship. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  enough  to  read  him,  and 
to  commit  a  verse  or  two  here  or  there  to 
memory.  Now  we  have  passed  beyond  that 
stage.  To  have  read  the  poems  does  not 
sumce.  It  is  not  only  necessary  to  know 
yrhat  they  are  about,  but  to  know  <iU  about 
them.  Bibliography  in  connection  with  the 
Laureate's  works  is  the  newest  rage ;  and 
just  as  everyone  is  supposed  to  know  some- 
thing aboutthe  Shakespeare  folios  — to  distin- 
guish between  that  of  1623  and  that  of  1632, 
tor  instance  —  so  you  are  now  expected  to  be 
**  posted  up "  in  the  Tennysonian  editions. 
Of  course,  with  many  the  mania  goes  further 
than  this.  People  who  recently  would  give  a 
guinea  for  a  penny  postaa;e-stamp,  when  it 
was  the  right  thing  to  "  collect,"  now  buy  up 
at  fabulous  prices  Tennyson's  early  books. 
That  scrubby  little  volume,  Poems  by  two 
Brothers,  published  at  Louth  in  1827,  is 
worth  its  weight  in  gold ;  and  I  am  thinking 
of  having  my  first  edition  of  the  Poems 
(1830)  chained  up,  as  books  were  chained 
to  the  desks  in  old  libraries,  as  the  only 
chance  of  keeping  it  in  my  possession.  En- 
thusiasm goes  even  beyond  the  desire  to 
possess  at  any  price  these  early  editions. 
There  were  certain  magazines,  some  long 
since  defunct,  in  which  the  young  poet  was 
reviewed,  with  more  or  less  acerbity ;  and 
these  now  become  prizes  about  which  collec- 
tors squabble  as  old  ladies  of  a  past  time  did 
over  china  monsters  and  egg-shell  cups  and 
saucers.  Already  a  book  on  Tennyson  bib- 
liography has  appeared,  a  kind  of  guide  to 
the  uninitiated,  and  this  is  doubtless  but  a  first 
step  in  the  new  direction.  We  may  look 
for  a  Variorum  Tennyson  at  the  very  least 
before  many  years  have  passed. 

Naturally  this  new  form  of  Tennyson  ad- 
miration is  founded  on  something  like  rea- 
son. There  is  a  cause  for  it.  Early  edi- 
tions are  not  bought  up  simply  because  they 
are  old,  and  the  reviews  eagerly  sought  af- 
ter have  special  points  rendering  them  val- 
uable.   Tne  early  editions,  I  may  say  in  a  j 


word,  are  prized  because  the  poet  is  infi- 
nitely fastidious  in  taste,  and  is  always  alter- 
ing, adding,  and  omitting.  Thus,  a  given 
poem  may  be  extant  in  half-a-dozen 
forms,  and  one  edition  of  a  volume  may 
differ  in  essential  particulars  from  the  ver^ 
next  issuing  from  the  press.  Hence  it  is 
very  interesting  to  collate ;  and  if  we  cannot 
by  this  means  study  the  growth  of  the  po- 
et's mind,  we  get  fuU^  at  his  meaning,  and 
trace  the  steps  by  which  he  has  attained  to 
perfection.  So  in  regard  to  the  reviews 
mentioned ;  they  are  such  as  are  known  to 
have  had  an  effect  on  the  poet,  either  in  the 
way  of  provoking  retort  or  causing  omissions 
from  subsequent  editions  of  his  volumes. 
The  bibliography  of  Tennyson  is  thus  not 
without  value,  and  the  results  attained  by 
those  who  have  made  it  a  study  are  full  of 
interest  even  for  the  general  reader. 

The  Poet  Laureate  was  born  at  the  little 
village  of  Somersby  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1809. 
His  father,  Dr.  Greorge  Clayton  Tennyson, 
was  rector  of  that  and  adjoining  parishes. 
The  rector  had  several  sons  besides  Alfred  — 
two  of  them  poets,  who  in  early  life  gave 
greater  promise  than  he  who  has  rendered 
the  family  name  immortal.  It  was  in  con- 
nection with  his  brother  Charles  that  be 
first  ventured  into  print.  The  Poems  by 
two  Brothers,  published  by  J.  Jackson,  Mar- 
ket-place, Louth,  were  their  joint  production. 
This  early  volume  is  very  curious.  It  bears 
the  motto  Hcec  nos  novimus  esse  nihU  (  We 
know  this  to  be  nothing).  The  poems  fill 
two  hundred  pages,  and  are  upon  a  variety 
of  subjects  —  from  "  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem," 
to  **  'the  Death  of  my  Grandmother ;  '*  fromr 
"  The  Expedition  of  Nadir  Shah  into  Hindo- 
stan,"  to  "  Sunday  Mobs."  One  curious 
point  in  this  volume  is  the  difficulty  of  assign- 
ing to  the  brothers  their  respective  shares  in 
it ;  but  here  and  there  are  lines  unmistakably 
from  Alfred's  pen  —  the  first  stirrings  of  the 
great  heart  in  song.     For  instance : 


"  At  times  her  partial  splendour  shines 
Upon  the  grove  of  deep  black  pines. 


it 


Another  point  to  note  is  the  obvious  in- 
fluence of  JByron,  stronger  then  than  that  of 
Shakespeare,  so  apparent  in  the  poet's  later 
works. 

Cambridge  is  Tennyson's  Alma  Mater 
(though  I  saw  him  receive  his  D.C.L.  de- 
ffree  at  Oxford  —  a  memorable  occasion), 
lie  entered  at  Trinity  College  in  1829. 
The  same  year  he  contended  with  his  fi*iend 
Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  whom  he  afterwards 
sans  in  undying  verse,  for  the  Chancellor's 
gold  medal  —  &e  subject  of  his  prize  poem 
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tbat  year  being  *'  llinbactoo."  Witb  a  poem 
in  blank  verse  on  this  absurd  topic  he  won 
the  medal,  and  further  produced  a  work 
tbat  attracted  the  attention  of  the  critics 
outside  the  UniverBity.  It  was  declared 
tbat  **  it  would  have  done  honour  to  any 
man  who  ever  wrote."  Wisely,  however, 
the  Laureate  has  only  preserved  tbree  lines 
of  it. 

The  first  volume  of  verse  that  Alfred 
Tennyson  avowed  as  bis  own  was  published 
in  1880.  He  called  it  Poems  chiefly  LyricaL 
The  publisher  was  Effingham  Wilson.  The 
copy  before  me  —  a  thin  unpretending  vol- 
ume of  154  pages  —  has  the  price  printed 
on  it  —  five  shillings :  it  would  now  be  very 
cheap  at  a  guinea.  In  looking  over  it  cme 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  a  singular  fact. 
There  are  here  some  of  the  gems  with  wbich 
the  poet's  name  is  associated ;  they  gleam 
and  sparkle  in  all  their  perfection  just  as 
thev  nave  been  printed  again  and  again, 
without  a  word  of  alteration.  Take,  for 
example, "  The  Poet "  and  "  Oriana."  Yet 
side  by  side  with  these  are  verses  of  marked 
inferiority,  which  the  maturer  taste  of  the 
writer  has  induced  him  to  abandon  as 
worthless.  It  is  very  singular  to  reflect  that 
the  mind  capable  of  producing  the  better 
poems,  the  t&ste  tbat  could  give  them  their 
exquisite  form,  should  have  oeen  incapable 
then  of  rejecting  the  alloy  that  so  detracts 
from  the  charm  of  the  volume.  Little 
worth  preserving  has  been  lost  to  us  from 
the  revision  of  these  poems ;  but  of  that 
little  take  this  specimen  of  elegiacs,  surely 
very  beautiful : 

''Low-flowing  breezes  are  roaming  the  broail 

valleyp  dimmed  in  the  gloammg ; 
Through  the  black-stemmed  pines  only  the 

far  river  shines, 
Creeping  through  blossom y  rashes  and  bowers 

of  rose-blowing  bashes ; 
Down  by  the  poplar  tall  rivulets  babble  and 

fall." 

This,  again,  is  well  put : 

**  The  wise,  could  he  behold 
CathedraVd  caverns  of  thick-ribbM  gold, 
And  branching  silvers  of  the  central  globe. 
Would  marvel  from  so  beautiful  a  sight 
How  scorn  and  ruin,  pain  and  hate,  could 
flow." 

One  marked  peculiarity  in  Tennyson  in 
this  early  time  was  the  use  of  strange  com- 
pound words,  very  startling  to  the  ordinary 
reader.  Thus  we  get  "  globefilled,"  **  cav- 
ernthroats,*'  "  tbickstemmed,"  and  "  daisy- 


blossomed,"  printed  thus,  without  any  con- 
necting hypnen.  Singular  to  the  eye  is 
this  apostrophe  to  the  grasshopper,  as 

"  Voice  of  the  summerwind 
Joy  of  the  summerplain 
Life  of  Uie  summernoors." 

A  tendency  to  forced  accentoatbn  is  still 
further  bewildering. 

The  gem  of  this  volume,  impart  fix>m  mat- 
ter afterwards  reprinted,  is  a  description  of 
the  death  of  an  animal,  occurring  in  the 
course  of  a  long  poem,  which  I  think  baa 
seldom  been  surpassed : 

"  The  lamb  rejoiceth  in  the  year. 
And  raceth  nnely  with  his  fere. 
And  answers  to  his  mother's  calls 
From  the  flowered  furrow.    In  a  time 
Of  which  he  wots  not,  run  short  pains 
Through  his  warm  heart;   and  then,  ftom 

whence 
He  knows  not,  on  his  li^ht  there  faQs 
A  shadow ;  and  his  native  slope. 
Where  he  was  won't  to  leu>  and  climb. 
Floats  from  his  sick  and  filmed  eyes. 
And  something  in  the  darkness  draws 
Hisibrehead  earthward,  and  he  dies.' 


it 


Only  a  great  poet  could  have  written  that. 
The  volnme,  indeed,  though  crude  and  un- 
satisfactory in  many  respects,  is  far  above 
the  average.  The  Westminster  Review 
predicted  from  it  something  of  the  glory 
which  now  overshadows  the  poet's  brow. 
And  Arthur  Hallam  wrote  of  his  friend : 
"  He  has  yet  written  little,  and  published 
less ;  but  in  these  ^  preludes  of  a  loftier 
strain '  we  recognise  the  inspiring  God.  .  • 
.  .  There  is  a  strange  earnestness  in  his 
worship  of  beauty,  which  throws  a  charm 
over  his  impassioned  song  more  easily  felt 
than  descnoed,  and  not  to  be  escaped  by 
those  who  have  once  felt  it.  ...  .  The 
features  of  original  genius  are  clearly  and 
strongly  marked." 

There  was,  however,  quite  enough  in  the 
volume  to  excite  the  lau^ter  of  the  unsym- 
pathetic ;  and  a  review  m  Blachoood  (voL 
xxxi.  p.  721),  by  Professor  Wilson,  was  so 
savage  in  its  tone,  and  so  unfair,  that  it 
provoked  a  retort  In  those  days,  and  in 
later  years,  Tennyson  was  not  disposed  to 
let  his  critics  get  off  scot-free ;  and  in  this 
instance  he  wrote  some  lines  in  allusion  to 
*^  Crusty  Christopher,"  which  he  has  unce 
bad  the  good  sense  to  suppress.  They  were 
feeble,  and  unworthy  of  his  pen.  They 
appeared  in  his  next  volume,  Poems^  in 
1833,  published  by  Messrs.  Moxon,  who 
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lAYe  broo^t  out  all  his  aobsaqaeiit  works.* 
1^118  Tolmne  b  rare  and  choice,  because  it 
contaiiis  much  ance  abandoned,  and  many 
fint  readingB  of  fionoas  passages.  It  com- 
prises the  **  llillerli  Daoghter,**  wUeh  has 
been  greailj  aHered;  aiMl  if  I  wished  to 
show  a  young  poet  an  example  of  what  care 
and  polish  may  e0ect»  I  wonld  point  to 
the  song,  *<  It  is  the  Millei^s  Daughter,''  as' 
it  was  first  printed,  in  comparison  with  the 
cem  it  now  is.  The  lines  haye  all  been 
diortened ;  and  die  effect  thus  obtained  m 
magicaL  The  **  Palace  of  Art "  appears 
in  nils  volnme  in  a  form  Terr  diffeisnt  trom 
that  in  which  we  now  have  it. 

When  yon  order  Tennyson's  Poenu  of 
your  bookseller,  yon  fet  a  book  which  is 
now  in  its  sixteenth  edition,  bat  is  sabstan* 
tially  the  same  as  it  was  issued  in  1842. 
It  comprises  selections  from  the  vofamies  of 
1830  and  1838  (carefully  revised),  and  a 
mass  of  original  matter,  incfaidinjP  the  ftr 
moDS  Lochdey  HaH  The  effect  of  this  book 
was  to  give  the  ^oet  a  place  in  the  forefront 
of  the  men  of  his  day.  Tet  it  is  siDgnlar 
that  some  of  onr  greatest  men  foiled  at  first 
to  recognise  his  surpassing  genius.  Lord 
Lytton  was  of  the  number.  The  Tolnme  of 
1833  had  contained  a  poem,  ^  O  darling 
Boom,"  not  very  brilliant ;  yet  it  was  re- 
printed. Oyer  this  •  his  lordship  made 
meny ;  and  in  the  New  Timon  (1846)  went 
out  of  his  way  to  hold  Tennyson  (who  had 
jnst  receiyed  a  grant  fi?om  the  priyy-pnrse) 
np  to  ridicule.    He  spoke  of 

"  The  jingliiig  medley  of  purloined  conceits, 
Oatbabying  Wordsworth   and   oqtglittering 

Keatee  {sic). 
Where  all  the  airs  of  patchwork  pastoral 

chime 
To  drowsy  ears  in  Tennysonian  rhyme." 

And  further : 

*  A  Talnable  relic  has  Jnst  come  to  ll|rht.  It  Is  a 
■onuet  which  appeared  la  The  Tork§kire  LUerarp 
Jmnualfotl&Z: 

"  Tliere  are  three  thlags  that  All  mj  haart  with 
sighs 
And  steep  my  soal  In  langditer  (when  I  rlew 
Fair  niaidi*n  forms  movtngiike  melodies)— 

Dimples,  rose-lips,  and  eyes  of  anjr  hac. 
There  are  three  things  beneath  the  bletmed  skies 
For  which  I  lire— black  eyes  and  brown  and 
bine: 
I  hold  them  all  most  dear:  bat  O,  bhick  eyes, 

I  live  and  die  and  onlT  die  for  yon  I 
Of  late  snch  eye*  looked  at  me  —  while  f  moaod 

At  sunset  underneath  a  shadowy  plane 
In  old  Bayona,  nigh  the  soathftrn  ses  -^ 
From  a  nslf-open  lattice  looked  at  me. 
I  s«w  no  more,  only  those  eyes,  eoafiued 
And  dazzled  to  the  heart  with  glorlons  pain." 

It  Is  singular  that  this  charmteifr  sonnet  shoald  not 
hare  appeared  in  the  volaflie  of  lt€3,  then  prepar- 
ing ft>r  the  press. 


*'  Let  school-miss  Alfred  vent  her  chaste  delight 
On  'daring   little    room    so    warm    and 

bright ; ' 
Chant  vi'm  a-Weary '  in  Infectioiis  strain, 
And  catch   her  'bhie    fly  singing  f    the 
pane.'* 

Hie  incensed  bard  was  not  long  in  re- 
tortinff;  and  he  has  been  thought  to  haye 
had  &e  best  (^it  in  certain  yerses  in 
Punch  of  that  year,  unmistakably  firom  his 
pen.  It  is  carious  to  turn  to  ^em.  Hiere 
are  eleyen  stanzas,  but  some  amongst  them 
are  in^fferent.  The  composition  only 
amuses  as  a  curiosi^  of  literature.  In  two 
ways  Lord  Lytton  has  made  the  amende. 
The  offensiye  passage  was  omitted  from  the 
new  editions  of  his  work  —  in  the  fourth, 
now  before  me,  it  is  wanting ;   and  subse- 

aoentiy ,  in  a  speeeh  at  Hertford^  he  spoke  of 
le  Laureate's  eenius  in  becoming  terms. 
Tennyson,  on  his  part,  has  abandoned  the 
^  little  room,"  together  with  the  **  Skip[ung- 
rope,"  and  other  puerilities. 

In  1847  appeared  the  Princess ;  and  an 
edition  of  tnat  date  is  interesting,  because 
lines  haye  been  anee  added,  and  some  lit- 
tle change  has  been  made  in  tiie  conduct 
of  the  poem.  The  lyrics  diriding  the  seo 
tioos  so  charmingly  were  an  aAer-thought 
aJso.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  one  of  these 
lyrics — '*  As  through  the  land  at  eve  we 
went "  —  recaved  some  additions  when  re- 
printed in  Mozon's  selections,  1865.  Be- 
tween the  two  yerses  we  there  get, 

"  And  blessings  on  the  failing  out 
That  all  the  more  endears. 

When  we  fidl  out  with  those  we  loye, 
And  kiss  again  with  tears." 

There  also  we  haye  another  version  of 
*'  Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead,** 
beginning,  ^  Home  they  brought  him,  slain 
wiUi  spears."  The  great  poem  In  Memoriam 
appeared  in  1850.  The  seventh  edition 
contains  revisions,  and  b  therefore  valuable 
for  coUation.  In  1851  Tennyson  was  made 
Laureate ;  and  to  an  edition  of  his  Poems 
(the  volume  of  1842)  published  in  that  year, 
he  prefixed  a  dedication  to  the  Queen  — 
not  a  very  brilliant  performance,  still  a  su- 
perior sort  of  laureate-work.  Curious  to 
note  that  in  subsequent  reprints  these  lines 
in  allusion  to  the  Crjrstal  ralace  are  omi^ 
ted: 

**  She  brought  a  vast  desi^  to  pa^s, 

When  Europe  and  the  scattered  ends 
Of  onr  fierce  world  did  meet  as  friends 
And  brethrstt  io  her  halls  of  glass." 
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In  1855  came  Maud,  to  a  connderable 
extent  a  mosaic  of  yenes  written  years  be- 
fore ;  much  of  it  yery  beauttfiiL  The  new 
edition  of  1859  shonld  be  examined ;  there  is 
much  new  matter  in  it.  The  Idylls  of  the 
King  (1859),  *  bj  in&Dj  leffarded  as  the 
poet's  finest  work,  has  gone  &rough  several 
editions.  None  of  these  are  specially  in- 
teresting in  a  bibliographical  pomt  of  yiew ; 
bnt  the  dedication  to  Prince  Albert  was 
not  added  until  after  the  prince's  death. 
Enoch  Arden  (1864)  completes  the  series, 
if  we  except  **  a  selection  "  already  alluded 
to,  issued  in  1865,  interesting  and  yalnable 
in  many  respects,  since  it  contains  new 
poems  and  new  readings.  The  latter  con- 
stitute the  great  charm  of  Tennysonian 
study. 

There  is,  indeed,  nothing  more  remarka- 
ble than  the  exquisite  taste  the  poet  has  dis- 
played in  fitting  his  works  for  the  immor- 
tality to  which  they  are  destined.  It  is 
more  than  good  taste  ;  it  is  instinct.  In  al- 
most all  his  alterations  and  omissions  it  is 
the  dross  only  that  disappears ;  the  gold  re- 
mains. Sometimes  a  nappy  line  is  sacri- 
ficed ;  but  as  we  examine  it  microscopically 
we  find  that  there  was  some  flaw  in  it. 
For  instance,  in  Araphion  one  is  amused 
with 

"  The  gin  within  the  juniper 
Began  to  make  him  meny." 

But  the  point  is  gained  at  the  expense  of 
truth,  in  a  strictly  scientific  point  of  yiew ; 
and  so  the  lines  haye  been  sacrificed  in  late 
editions.  The  one  instance  that  occurs  to 
me  of  a  refinement  resulting  in  weakness 
is  in  the  In  Memoriam,  where  the  fkmiliar 
lines, 

"  And  dear  as  sacramental  wine 
To  dying  lips  is  all  he  saidj" 

haye  been  changed  into 

"And  dear  to  me  as  sacred  wine 
To  dying  lips  is  all  he  said." 

This  alteration  has  been  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  force  and  beauty.  "Sacred 
wine  "  is  feeble,  and  almost,  if  not  utterly, 
meaningless ;  and  in  spite  of  the  seyenth 
edition  the  earlier  form  will  alwajrs  be  the 
popular  one.  W.  S. 

•  Flrat  part,  called  JBmed  and  mmue,  or  the  7)me 
andtheFaI^€,  was  priyatelj  printed  in  1867.  Thii 
edition  is  very  scarce. 


From  The  Saturday  Eerlew. 
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Wb  will  not  say,  for  it  would  be  a  pre- 
sumptuous assertion,  that  this  is  the  worst 
specimen  of  a  biography  ever  written ;  but 
we  sincerely  hope  that  there  are  not  many 
worse.  Religious  biographies  have  indeed  a 
bad  name,  even  amongst  the  dismal  class  of 
literature  to  which  they  belong.  When  a 
man  of  any  mark  dies,  and  his  correspond- 
ence is  tumbled  out  upon  the  world  in  undi- 
gested masses  of  small  type,  connected  by 
fragments  of  laiver  print,  the  result  is  seldom 
exhilarating.  In  this  case  the  work  has 
been  performed  with  unusual  indifference  to 
any  literary  considerations.  The  joint 
authors  of  the  thick  octavo  volume  before 
us  show  a  special  incapacity  for  telling  a 
plain  stoiy.  It  is  comparatively  a  small 
matter  that  they  skip  backwards  and  for- 
wards with  a  playful  indifference  to  chro- 
nology which  always  leaves  us  in.doubt,  as  to 
a  margin  of  some  twenty  years,  of  what 
special  period  they  are  writing.  It  is  rather 
^  M-nojing  tW  whenever  they  come 
across  an  mcident  of  some  interest,  they 

Sroceed  by  the  method  of  **  alluding  to  in- 
ividuals "  or  "  circumstances "  and  care- 
fully abstain  from  giyijJK  us  a  distinct  nar- 
rative of  the  facts.  Whether  this  proceeds 
from  an  amiable  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
authors  to  spare  the  feelings  of  living 
persons,  or  from  a  belief  that  their  readers 
are  perfectly  "posted  up"  in  all  the  details 
of  the  "  Rivulet  Controversy  "  or  the  legal 
proceedings  about  the  Tottenham  Ckrart 
Road  Chapel,  the  result  is  equally  annoy- 
ing. It  leaves  us  in  a  hopelessly  indistinct 
state  of  mind  as  to  the  chief  events  of  Dr. 
Campbell's  life.  And,  finally,  the  copious 
correspondence  which  fills  most  of  the  559 
pages  IS  of  the  very  dullest  description.  Dr. 
Campbell,  as  a  Dissenting  preacher,  and  as 
the  editor  and  principal  author  of  several 
religious  newspapers,  bad  a  natural  disposi- 
tion to  secrete  enormous  volumes  of  monoto- 
nous writing  —  sometimes  tinged  with  the 
peculiar  phraseolog^y  of  his  sect,  but  gener- 
ally featureless  and  uninteresting  to  a  sur- 
prising degree.  The  joint  bic^aphers  won- 
der at  his  epistolary  excellence,  to  which,  as 
they  appear  to  think,  the  only  parallels  are 
to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Cowper  and 
Bums;  but  the  only  surprising  thing  is  that 
a  busy  man  van  have  written  with  such  da- 
ency  and  have  so  seldom  deviated  into  any- 
thing amusing.      To  read  through  his  corr^ 

*  L^  wad  Lohown  qT  ^okm  CampbeU,  D,JK 
By  the  Rev.  B.  Fergaaon*  LL.D.,  and  the  Rer.  A. 
Morton  Brown,  LL.  D.  Londob  :  Biehard  Beiit> 
ley.    1867. 
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spondence  is  like  consuming  an  unlimited 
quantitjr  of  suet  puddine ;  to  use  a  vulvar 
expression,  it  is  to  the  last  degree  "  filling 
at  the  price."  To  mention  one  other  trifle, 
it  is  ratner  provokine  that  the  signature  of  all 
the  letters  is  carefimy  omitted,  and  that  we 
are  never  treated  to  a  heading ;  so  that  the 
writer  and  the  person  addres^  have  to  be 
inferred  from  the  previous  remarks. 

This  is  the  more  unfortunate  because,  as 
far  as  we  can  infer  firom  the  dreary  pages  of 
the  biography,  Dr.  Campbell  was  really  a 
man  of  ability  and  strongly  marked  character. 
He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  tough  Scotch 
Calvinist,  a  Dissenter  of  the  old  dofzged  in- 
flexible breed,  and  a  very  worthy  follower  of 
Whitefield  to  whose  chapel  he  was  the  sec- 
ond successor.  He  was  a  man  of  great  en- 
ergy, though  of  half  cultivated  and  of  nar- 
row intellect  According  to  his  lights  he 
did  good  and  disinterested  work,  and  he 
seems  to  have  possessed  warm  affections  and 
many  really  amiable  qualities  under  a  rug- 
ged yet  miuily  outside.  A  real  picture  of 
a  vigorous,  warm-hearted,  hot-headed,  and 
ignorant  preacher  might  have  shown  us 
much  that  was  picturesque,  and  something 
perhaps  that  was  really  touching  and  at- 
tractive. As  it  is,  we  are  left  laboriously  to 
extract  a  few  characteristic  touches  for  our- 
selves out  of  the  doeary  expanse  of  colour- 
less dissertation ;  and  it  is  not  our  fault  if 
the  somewhat  ridiculous  features  of  *  his 
character  are  rendered  more  prominent 
than  his  better  qualities,  for,  in  toiling 
through  the  barren  waste  of  tfriting,  the  only 
points  which  catch  our  eye  are  the  occasion- 
al unconscious  absurdities  into  which  the  bi- 
ographers or  their  unlucky  victim  manage 
to  stumble.  Thus  we  of  course  come  upon 
a  few  of  those  queer  applications  of  Scrip- 
tural Unguaj^e  which,  nowever  well  meant, 
provoke  an  involuntary  smile.  Dr.  Camp- 
oell  appears  to  have  been  a  dutiful  son,  and 
out  or  a  small  salary  sent  occasional  sums  of 
money  to  his  mother,  who  married  twice 
after  his  father's  death.  **  I  got  the  ^ve 
pounds,"  she  writes  to  him,  **  which  yon 
tdndly  sent  me.  What  a  deliverance  it 
was,  for  on  that  very  day  my  husband  died. 
Oh,  that  I  could  cleave  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
with  AiU  purpose  of  heart,  for  He  is  a  hiding 
place  from  the  storm  and  a  covert  from  the 
tempest."  The  sentiment  is  really  excel- 
lent, but  the  form  of  returning  thanks  for  a 
five-pound  note  may  perhaps  be  described 
as  overstrained.  A  little  further  on  the  an- 
thers remark,  h  propos  of  a  quarrel  between 
Dr.  Campbell  and  certain  managers  of  his 
chapel,  that  **the  winds  can  be  chained" 
(we  did  not  know  it),  **  the  storm  can  I 
be    laid,      and     the     ocean     itself    be  I 


made  to  sleep  on  the  sand,  but  who,  they 
ask,  can  control  the  fierce  and  fiery  passions 
of  fallen  man  ?  This  demands  a  miracle  of 
grace."  To  our  surprise  we  find,  in  a  few 
pages,  that  this  miracle  is  worked  by  filing 
a  bill  before  the  Vlce-Chancellor  of  Ens- 
land.  Presently  we  are  told  in  the  same  style 
^t  Dr.  Campbell  had  many  troubles :  — 

The  cup  which  heaven  put  to  his  lips  was 
not  without  its  bitter.  The  dark  shadow  some- 
times fell  on  his  path.  He  had  to  wear  his 
crown  of  tiioros.  He  had  to  follow  his  Master 
in  suffaring.  From  circamstances  into  which  it 
is  not  needfhl  that  we  should  enter,  Mr.  Bate- 
man  was  induced  to  tender  his  resignation  as 
one  of  the  managers  of  the  Tabernacle. 

Now  it  was  no  doubt  annoying  to  Dr.  Camp- 
bell to  lose  the  services  of  an  old  fnend  of 
some  standing ;  but  it  is  rather  a  bold  meta- 
phor to  descnbe  this  annoyance  as  wearing 
a  crown  of  thorns.  It  is  evident  that  the 
fiery  trials  through  which  a  modem  minister 
of  the  Gospel  has  to  pass —  at  least  in  Tot- 
tenham Court  Road  Chapel  — are  not  of  a 
very  scorching  description. 

It  is  easy  for  a  reader  of  the  smallest  ex- 
perience to  infer  the  nature  of  Dr.  Camp- 
bell's theology.  His  anticipations  of  his 
own  future  fate  are  given  in  tnese  words :  — 
**  Oh  what  incomparable  content  and  sati»- 
faction  will  our  minds  then  take  in  them- 
selves I  With  what  enravishing  pleasure  will 
they  ever  review  their  own  motions,"  &c. 
And  when  he  looked  upon  a  large  part  of 
his  neighbours,  he  contemplated  their  fate 
with  due  horror.  He  saw  in  London  ^  a 
multitude  sufficient  to  constitute  by  far  the 
greatest  city  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  all 
posting  down  to  death  and  hell  as  fast  as  time 
can  carry  them."  He  describes  the  teargardens 
of  London  as  *^  innumerable  synagogues  of 
Satan."  He  admits  with  cheerfulness  that  it  is 
not  true  that  "  none  enter  theatres  who  are 
not  accomplished  blackguards,"  but  he  de- 
nies to  the  frequenters  of  those  unhallowed 
places  the  character  of  Christians.  He  tells 
them  —  and  from  his  point  of  view  the  so- 
lemnity of  his  appeal  is  warrantable  —  that 
when  they  are  dying  they  would  feel  it  ^  an 
unpardonable  insult,  a  cruel  mockery  of 
their  woe,  were  a  play  to  be  read  to  them, 
or  a  comedy  acted  in  their  presence."  The 
dislike  to  theatres  is  in  character,  and  is 
not  confined  to  Dr.  Campbell's  peculiar  sect 
Perhaps  we  may  attribute  to  a  sacred  igno- 
rance df  all  theatrical  names  and  matters 
one  curious  statement  made  by  hb  biogra- 
phers. Shakspeare,  they  assure  us,  '*  sfhsah' 
\ng  of  newnpapergj**  assures  us  that  "^  they 
are  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicles  of  the 
day,  to  show  virtue  her  own  features,  scorn 
her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body- 
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of  the  time  his  form  and  preasure.'*  Certain- 
ly, Shakspeare  must  have  been  even  more 
of  a  prophet  than  profane  plaiygoers  imagined. 
We  may  suppose  that  I)r.  CaimpbeU  was 
not  a  very  great  hand  at  a  joke.  The  only 
piece  of  iacetiouaneas  which  we  have  been 
able  to  discover  in  the  volume  b  the  follow- 
ing, which  the  authora  describe  as  a^'^  pleasant 
saying."  Dr.  Campbell  was  ordained  a  few 
days  after  his  marriage ;  whereupon  a  gentle- 
man humorously  observed,  *'  Mr.  Campbell 
has  now  acquired  the  last  pastoral  qualifica- 
tion —  he  is  the  husband  of  one  wife."  Dr. 
Campbell  himself,  it  is  true,  mak^  one  or 
two  remarks  which  may  pass  for  jocose-— 
chiefly  by  force  of  oontraflt  with  the  sur^ 
rounding  element.  He  indulges  in  some  very 
innocent  fun  in  a  letter  to  a  lady,  but  im- 
mediately apologizes.  "  Levity,''  he  says, 
**  is  not  natural  to  me.  Scarcely  ever  before 
did  I  write  so  light  a  letter."  Perhaps  too 
we  may  add  the  following  fragment  of  verse, 
for  Dr.  Campbell  occasionaUy  indulged  in 
making  rhymes.  He  was,  it  seems,  remarka- 
bly fond  of  animals,  and  one  quotation  re- 
fers to  a  pet  dog :  — 

Men  small  and  mat  may  learn  of  Gyp 

A  lesson  worthy  of  record ; 
She  never  let  th*  occasion  slip  — 
'  The  time  assign'd  — >  to  seek  the  Lord. 

The  bell  for  prayer  hod  scarcely  ceased 
When  lively  Qyp  came  walking  in, 

And  quiet  lay  the  gentle  beast. 
While  master  talked  of  grace  and  sin. 

And  we  possibly  ought  to  refer  to  this  habit 
the  rather  singular  statement  that  when  Dr. 
Campbell  was  on  his  deathbed  he  always 
spoke  of  dying  as  "  going  up  stairs. "  The 
impropriety  is  here  on  the  side  of  the  biog- 
ri^hers,  who  had  better  have  abstains 
from  reporting  what  makes  a  stranjgely  in- 
congruous effect  in  a  part  of  their  stor^ 
which  cannot  but  be  solemn.  They  commit 
a  graver,  though  doubtless  an  equally  uncon- 
scious, breach  of  propriety  in  quoting  an 
odd  letter  from  Dr.  Campbell  to  nis  second 
wife,  to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated.  Dr. 
Campbell  married  at  the  a|;e  of  sixty-nine, 
and  writes  to  encourage  his  intended  wife  by 
precedents.  He  tells  her  that  Mr.  Jay's  sec- 
ond wife  married  at  fifty,  and  that  Dr.  Smith, 
*'  the  famous  and  learned  professor  of  Ho- 
merton  College, "  married  at  sixty-nine  the 
widow  of  a  friend,  and  lived  with  her  very 
happilv  for  eight  years.  The  defence  is 
soarcely  calculated  to  propitiate  the  readers 
of  the  biography,  whatever  nugr  have  been 
its  effect  upon  the  lady. 


The  attempts  of  the  bipgraphen  to  prove 
by  specimens  that  Dr.  Campbell  possessed , 
a  colossal  n&ind  are  scarcely  more  happy. 
They  quote  a  few  scraps  of  oaragraphs  con- 
tributed by  him  to  some  of  the  magazines 
of  which  ne  was  editor.  One  specimen 
will  be  quite  enough  to  |dve  a  guess  at  hb 
merits.  A  criticism  of  WordsworUi  is  con- 
tained in  a  dozen  lines.  They  inform  ns 
that  the  "  established  reputation "  of  that 
poet  "will  ever  continue  to  embahn  hia 
memory  " ;  also  that  the  <<  productions  "  o£  this 
great  master  of  ^  song  throw  a  delightful 
charm  around  objects  m  themselves  insignif- 
icant and  infantile.  Moreover,  that  "pa- 
thos, purity,  and  piety  were  happily  blenoed 
in  the  soiu  of  tne  author  of  tlie  '£xcur» 
sion, '  and  that  genius,  beauty,  and  relipon 
were  thus  of  necessity  characteristic  of  his 
verse. "  If  this  was  the  kind  of  padding  with 
which  Dr.  Campbell  was  in  the  habit  of 
ekin£  out  the  columns  of  the  British  Banner ^ 
we  ok)  not  much  wonder  at  the  fact,  recorded 
as  something  marvellous,  that  he  could  write 
a  leading  article  on  some  occasions  in  two 
or  three  hours.  Jt  is  obvious  that  the  only 
limit,  to  his  speed  would  be  the  ])ace  at 
which  he  could  perform  tJie  mechanical  op- 
eration of  writing. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  search  fiirther 
into  Dr.  Campbells  portrait  as  aet  fovth  by 
his  biqgrapiiers.  He  was  for  thirty-six  yean 
an  energetic  minister  of  a  Dissenting  Chapel, 
and  for  twenty-one  years  a  hardworking 
editor  of  two  or  three  harmless  religions 
periodicals  of  large  circulation.  It  seema 
also  that  he  showed  a  diaoterested  spirit  in 
money  mattes,  doing  some  consioerable 
share  q£  his  editing  as  a  labour  of  love. 
Also  he  did  a  good  deal  to  break  down  the 
monopoly  of  selling  bibles.  When  he  re-^ 
tired  in  consequence  of  old  age,  he  received 
warm  testimonials.  Lord  Shaftesbuij  pre- 
sided at  a  breakiast  at  which  one  of  these 
testimonials  was  presented,  and  declared 
that  Dr.  Campbell's  works,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, should  be  an  heirloom  in  his  fiunilr- 
Any  testimony  of  ours  most  come  weakly 
after  such  praises.  However,  we  are  quite 
ready  to  declare  our  opini<m  that,  so  mr  as 
we  can  disentangle  any  characteristics  fixHn 
the  dreary  memoir  in  which  his  memory  is 
embakned,  he  seems  to  have  been  really  a 
very  excellent  and  hardworking  mui,  in 
spite  of  t)ie  eccentricities  almost  inevitable 
in  his  position,  and  that  he  deserved  a  better 
fate  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  such  very 
unreadable  biographers. 


END  OF   VOLUMB  XOVI. 
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